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Vout. XIV.— No. 1. 


Sxovtp Mr. Lowell remain in charge of the American 
Legation in London until the close of the Administration 
of President Arthur, it will be just a century since diplo- 
matic relations were first established between the United 
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States and Great Britain. 


Our representation at this Court during that period has 
been practically uninterrupted, and no other American 
mission has been filled with such a succession of equally 


eminent men, 
Of the twenty- 
six gentlemen 
who have 
filled that 
mission, five 
have been 
Presidents of 
the United 
States, and 
"more than 
half of them 
members of 
the Cabinet. 
Certain sim- 
ilarity in lan- 
guage, in laws, 
in blood, and 
in the religion 
of the two 
countries has 
doubtless 
caused this 
mission to be 
regarded as 
fiest in politi- 
cal import- 
ance, and 
tended to 
draw to it the 
best diploma- 
tic talent of 
the country. 
Ignorance of 
the language 
usually spo- 
ken at other 
Courts has 
no doubt had 
its influence 
in  establish- 
ing the prefer- 
ence ustally 
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By Hon. Joun BIGELow. 


given by our leading men for the English mission. Of 
all our Presidents, for example, John Quincy Adams was 
probably the only one who had a full command of any 
language but the English. 


As the official deportment of the present incumbent is 


just now under fire, and a lively clamor is being raised in 
certain quarters for his recall, it will be interesting and 
profitable to review rapidly the personal history of this 


mission, and 
to study some 
of the difficul- 
ties and risks 
and perils 
which have 
beset those 
who, in times 
past, have 
occupied that 
position, from 
which one 
fact, at least, 
will distinctly 
appear, that 
those minis- 
ters whose 
official con- 
duct has 
passed unchal- 
lenged have 
not always 
deserved best 
of their 
country. 


JoHN ADAMS, 
1785-1788. 
Passing 

over the anxi- 

ous period 
during which 

Dr. Franklin 

was the agent 

of the colon- 
ies, the first 
person upon 
whom fell the 
honor of re- 
presenting the 
United States 
after the 
ack nowledg- 
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ment of their independence was John Adams, who was 
appointed by Congress in 1785, our Constitutional Gov- 
ernment being not yet organized. 

His sojourn in London was anything but pleasant. No 
American, probably, could have been found whose recep- 
tion at the English Court, under the circumstances, would 
have been gracious. For many centuries England had sus- 
tained no such humiliation as the loss of the larger and 
better portion of her American colonies, and the neeassily 
of recogaizing and treating as an equal the despised ool- 
onists through whom this humiliation was wrought, was 
bitter, and not readily to be forgotten or forgiven. Nor 
would it have been easy to find a prominent man in all 
the colonies personally less welcome in England than 
Adams, who had been identified with all the boldest 
measures of the rebellion from the beginning ; whose 
pride of opinion was boundless, and who had little fac- 
ulty for commending unpleasant opinions toany one, He 
went little into general society, and as an American was 
welcome nowhere ; he passed his time, however, perhaps 
not unprofitably in writing his ‘‘ Defense of the American 
Constitution,” a book no longer read, but whioh had its 
valre in those days as a tolerably effective statement of the 
objections to the theories of Turgot, Mably, and of Dr. 


Price, who advocated single legislative assemblies, and the 


consolidation of the legislative and administrative powers 


of Government. After remaining in London about three 


years, during which time England not only omitted to 
send any diplomatic agent to the United States, but re- 


fused to recognize any basis upon which the numerous 


differences between the two Governments could be adjusted, 


he asked to be recalled, and returned to the United States 


in February, 1788, and at the approaching election, under 
the new constitution, had the historic distinction of being 
elected the first Vice President of the United States, on 
the same ticket with their first and most illustrious Presi- 
gent THOMAS PINCKNEY, 1792-1794. 

Mr, Adams was succeeded at London by Thomas Picck- 
ney, of South Carolina, the ‘son of Mrs. Chief Justice 
Pinckney, who deserves ever to be held in gratefal remem- 
brance for having first introduced the culture of rice into 
the Carolinas. He was sent to England in 1792. Of the 
results of his diplomacy there is little to be said, except that 
in 1794 ho was transferred to Spain, where he negotiated 
the treaty of Saint Iidefonso, by which the free navigation 
of the Mississippi River was guaranteed to the United 
Btates. He seemed to have been personally acceptable to 
both those Courts; so acceptable indeed at the Court of 
Great Britain that his predecessor, Mr. Adams, was wont to 
ascribe his appointment to British influence. 

After his return, and in the session of 1798, the Senate 
passed a resolution authorizing Mr. Pinckney to reesive 
certain presents which had been tendered to him by the 
Courts both of Madrid and London. The House of 
Representatives, however, on grounds of public policy, 
refused to concur with the Senate. This was the first case 
of the kind which arose under the new constitution ; but, 
unhappily, the disposition made of it did not acquire the 
authority of a precedent It would he difficult to name 
any branoh of our Government nowadays which has the 
moral fortitude to decline presents of any sort or value, 
come they from what quarter they may. 

JOHN JAY, 1794-1795. 

The difficulties between Great Britain and the young re- 

public were every day growing more serious ; the boundaries 


of their respective possessions on the American continent 
were undefined, while the British habit of regulating the 


rN 


British colonial commerce with exclusive reference to 
home interests, was prolific of misunderstandings, which 
could only be settled by treaty. President Washington 
wished to send Alexander Hamilton as a speoial minister 
to London, to treat of these matters. The Senate, how- 
ever, were so hostile to Hamilton, and so suspicious of his 
monarchical sympathies, that his appointment was found 
impracticable, Washington's choice then fell upon John 
Jay, the first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He was appointed and confirmed in the 
Spring of 1794, having just been defeated as a candidate 
for Governor of New York, by George Clinton. It is 
perhaps the greatest reproach which can be made to the 
name of John Jay that the firat Chief Justice of the United 
States should have been the first judicial officer under the 
American constitution to set the pernicious example of run- 
ning for a political office, Though his example has been 
repeatedly imitated by members of the Federal judiciary 
since, happily it has never, in a single instance, been 
crowned with success. 

Jay reached London on the 15th of Jane, 1794, signed 
a treaty on the 9th of November, and was in New York 
again in the following May. Among other things, his 
treaty provided that British ships were to be admitted 
into all American harbors, with the right to ascend all 
rivers to the highest ports of entry, but did not confer 
upon American vessels the corresponding privilege of as- 
cending the rivers of British North America. It also pro- 
vided that Americans might trade to the West Indies in 
vessels not exceeding seventy tons burden, but they must 
not transport to Europe any of the colonial products, 

Though the treaty received the reluctant approval of 
Washington, as on the whole the best that could then be 
done with England, and much better than a renewal of the 
war, and though the Senate ratified the treaty by exactly 
a two-thirds vote, it provoked a fearful storm of popular 
indignation, and was denounced throughout the country, 
more or less, but with great unanimity in the Southern 
States as a pusillanimous surrender of American rights, and 
as a scandalous infidelity to France. The Boston demo- 
crats burned Jay in effigy with the treaty. Hamilton was 
stoned while speaking at a public meeting in New York 
in defense of it. The resolution that it was expedient to 
pass the laws necessary to carry the treaty into effect was 
only agreed to by the House of Representatives after a 
fierce debate, in which Fisher Ames led the forces of the 
administration. Only four members from the New Eng- 
land States voted against the resolution, and by a curious 
coincidence only four from the Southern States voted in 
its favor. 

Fortunately for Jay, he had been put in nomination 
for the Governorship of New York before he left England, 
and many months before the terms of the treaty trans- 
pired. He was elected by a large majority, and the re- 
sult was officially declared just two days before he landed. 
He was, therefore, in a peculiarly fortunate position ‘to 
bide the pelting of this pitiless storm.” 

In the great commercial centres of the North and East, 
the public became reconciled to Mr. Jay, but the damage 
which his reputation sustained in the agricultural regions 
of the South was irreparable and effectually extinguished 
any presidential aspirations which a person who had held 
successively the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States, Minister to England, and Governor of New York, 
might reasonably have entertained. 


Rufus KING, 1796-1804. 


It was not till the Spring following the confirmation of 
the Jay Treaty that Washington ventured to fill the 
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English Mission. He wus singalarly fortunate in selecting 
for that post Rufus King, of New York, a graduate of 
Cambridge University, in England, in 1777, who had 
studied law with Theophilus Parsons, Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, and who, in 1789, had been elected with 
General Schuyler the first Senators from New York under 
the Federal Constitution, of which body he was still a 
member when he was tendered the English mission. 

He had previously been invited by Washington to 
accept the post of Secretary of State, which he deolined. 

Though Mr. King found the British Government in 
anything but a favorable frame of mind toward us, the 
dignity, mildness and firmneas of his character wus soon 
manifested in the tone and temper of their negotiations, 
and resulted in a friendly if not a final adjustment of the 
most difficult questions, which were—oertain claims of the 
State of Maryland—the definition of the northern and 
eastern boundaries, and the impressment of seamen. 

The Maryland claims were settled by the payment of 
£600,000 to the claimants. A western boundary conven- 
tion signed by Lord Hawksbury and Mr. King, in May, 
1803, was rejected by J¢fferson, who became President in 
1801, because of its appreliended interference with the 
boundaries of Louisiana, for which he had just negotiated 
the purchase, The portion of tho convention relating to 
the northeastern boundary proved too indefinite, and the 
questions involved were destined to be settled by a later 
generation, and by the aid of a foreign umpire. 

The most interesting single event of Mr. King’s diplo- 
matic career was his agency in securing the publicity of 
Sir William Scott’s admiralty decisions, It had not been 
usaal to publish the decisions of this tribunal, so that they 
could never be invoked as precedents without the greatest 
inconvenience, except by the Government itself. 

Upon the appointment of Sir William Scott, Mr. King 
urged that measures should be taken for their publication, 
that they might not only be subjected to the supervision 
of public opinion, but that the law of admiralty in Eng- 
land might be fixed and known of all men. 

Having first obtained, and without difficulty, Sir Wil- 
liay’s consent, he then sought and finally obtained the 
consent of the Government 

This done, he induced Dr. Robinson to act as reporter ; 
the reports were first published by subscription, and King 
took fifty copies for his own Government. How impor- 
tant a service Mr. King was thus rendering to the juris- 
prudence of the world cannot be properly appreciated, 
even by the most ardent admirers of England’s greatest 
Admiralty Judge, without having in mind the fact that till 
this time her Admiralty Judges had been in the habit of 
consulting the Executive Council, and deniding by their 
direction all novel prize questions. This practice was 
effectually checked by publicity, and the decision of this 
court henceforth conformed te the generally accepted 
doctrines of international law. 

Mr. King also succeeded in securing the assent of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to a renunciation of the irritating and intolerable 
practice of impressing American seamen for the British 
navy. Sir William Scott required an exception to be 
made of the narrow seas, This was the first time that the 
doctrine of mare olausum was urged or sought to be en- 
foroed against this country. 

Intensely as Mr. King desired to bring this negotiation 
to a successful termination, he decided, after mature de- 
liberation, that the pretentions of Sir William Scott could 
not be submitted to; that they involved a principle that 
was repugnant to our dignity and equality among nations. 
Thinking there was nothing more for him then to do in 


England, and after a service of eight years, he ‘ckigael 
and returned in 1804, 

In 1818 Mr. King was re-elected to the United States 
Senate, and again elected in 1820, remaining a member of 
that body until March, 1825, when he was requested by 
President John Quincy Adams once more to accept the Eng- 
lish Mission. He did accept it, but was seized with an ill- 
ness on his passage which was destined to prove fatal two 
years later, and which prevented his entering upon the 
active duties of his mission. 

Mr. King was one of the most successful of our publie 
men of eminence in retaining the confidence of the people 
daring such a long period of public service, 


James Monroz, 1804-1807. 

When James Monroe, of Virginia, with the assistance 
of Mr. Livingston, at the Court of France, had concluded 
the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, he was commissioned 
to take the place of Mr. King at the Court of St. James, 

Mr. Monroe was not fortunate enough to make such pro- 
gress in the adjustment of pending difficulties between the 
two countries as President Jefferson thought desirable and 
practicable, and in the Spring of 1806, and after Monroe 
had been three years in London, Mr. Jefferson appointed 
William Pinckney, of Maryland, and Mr. Monroe, Asso- 
ciate Commissioners, to negotiate a settlement of these 
differences, 

WILLIAM PINCKNEY, 1807-1811, 

They finally negotiated a treaty with England in 1807. 
When it reached America, Jefferson refused it his approval 
because it failed to provide against the impressment of 
American seamen. Mr. Monroe came to the conclusion, 
from the appointment of Mr. Pinckney to assist him and 
from the rejection of his treaty, that England certainly 
was not the theatre in which he was to win new laurels; 
he accordingly sent in his resignation to Mr. Jefferson, and 
returned to America in the Fall of 1807, leaving Mr. 
Pinckney resident Minister. 

The event vindicated the wisdom of his retirement, for 
upon the election of Mr. Madison he became Secretary of 
State, and sucoceded him in the Presidency which he held, 
like all his predecessors but John Adams, for two conseou- 
tive terms. The association of his name with what is 
called the Monroe doctrine is probably his most durable 
title to fame. 

The remainder of Mr. Pinckney’s sojourn in London was 
spent in ineffectual efforts to harmonize differences which 
at length it became so obvious must be referred to ‘the 
last argument of kings,” that in 1811 he also resigned and 
went home. This retirement was hastened somewhat by 
personal considerations, as oppears from a letter to Mr. 
Madison, dated November 24th, 1810, in which he mmed 
permission to return : 

“T ask your permission at this time to close my mission here,” 
he writes, “because I find it impossible to remain. I took the 
liberty to suggest to you in my letter to Mr. Ellis that I was not 
unwilling, though I had no desire, to continue a little longer; but 
upon a recent inspection of my private affairs, it appeare that my 
pecuniary means are more completely exhausted than I had sup- 
posed, and that, to be honest, I must hasten home. 

“The compensation (as it is oddly called) allotted by the Gov- 
ernment to the maintenance of its representatives abroad is a pit- 
tance which no economy, however rigid or even mean, can render 
adequate.* It never was adequate, I should think; but it is now 
(especially in London) far short of that just indemnity for unae 
voidable expenses which every Government, no matter what its 
form, owes to its servants.” 


The legation for the next four years, and during the wag 


* The salary at that time was $9,000, 
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JOHN JAY, 


which ensued, was left in 
charge of Mr. James S. Smith, 
Mr. Pinckney’s secretary, un- 
til 1812, and from that time 
until 1815 in charge of Mr. 
Jonathan Russell, as Chargé 
a’ Affaires, 
Joun Q. ADAms, 1815-1817. 


On July 13th, 1815, Presi- 
dent Madison appointed John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay 
and Albert Gallatin to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce 
with England. They were 


successful; and when their ° 


treaty was signed, Mr. Adams 
was instructed to remain as 
the Resident Minister. He 
did so until 1817, when he 
returned to the United States 
to accept the position of Se- 
oretary of State under Presi- 
dent Monroe. His mission in 
England was otherwise un- 
eventful. 

RIcHARD Rus, 1817-1825. 

1836-1338. 

While awaiting the return 
of Mr. Adams from England, 
Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, 
was appointed temporarily by 
President Monroe to fill the 
office of Secretary of State ; 
he was then designated to re- 
place Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Rush’s sojourn in Lon- 
don was not unprofitable to 


his country; he was fortunate enough to negotiate treaties 
for the protection of our fisheries and for defining our 
northwestern boundary line, and he was also successful in 
putting a stop to the practice of carrying off American 
slaves in British ships, in violation of one of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Ghent. 

Mr. Rush, upon the expiration of his mission, which 
terminated with the Administration of Mr, Adams, in 1825, 
published a gossipy book about his mission, which, how- 
ever, has not contributed materially to his fame. 

In 1825 President Adams appointed Mr. Rush Secretary 
of the Treasury, which office he held until the expiration 
of the President’s term of office. In 1828 he was an un- 
successful candidate for Vice-President, on the same ticket 
with Mr, Adams, 

In 1836 President Jackson sent Mr. Rush again to Eng- 
land, to prosecute the claim of the United States to a 
large bequest of James Smithson, an English physicist, to 
which, by the death of his nephew, in 1835, the United 
States became legatee. Mr. Rush was successful, and on 
the lst of September, 1838, deposited the proceeds, in 
English sovereigns, amounting to $515,169, in the United 


JAMES MONBOE. 
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While holding the French Mission he was fortunate 
enough to render to Mr. Alexander Baring, of London, 
important aid in negotiating a loan for the French Gov- 
ernment. In testimony of his gratitude, Mr. Baring 
pressed him to take a portion of the loan, upon such 
conditions that he would have realized from it a large 
fortune. Mr. Gallatin had the grace to decline this pro- 
posal. ‘I will not accept your obliging offer,” he said, 
‘*because a man who has had the direction of the finances 
of his country so long as I have should not die rich,” 

Daring his official residence in England Mr. Gallatin 
negotiated several commercial conventions of more or lesg 
importance, and returned to the United States in De- 
cember, 1827, when his official life may be said to have 
terminated. 

James Barzour, 1828-1829. 


Mr. Gallatin was succeeded at London by James Bar- 
bour, of Virginia, who had been a member of the Vir- 
ginian Legislature from 1796 to 1812; Governor of the 
State from 1812 to 1815, and United States Senator from 
1815 to 1825, when President Adams appointed him 
Secretary of War. Ho was appointed Minister to England 
in 1828, but recalled the following year by President 
Jackson, of whose administration, through his sympathies 
with Calhoun, he was a vigorous and unrelenting oppo- 
nent. His official residence in England was without 
political importance. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


States mint at Philadelphia. 
This was the foundation of 
the Smithsonian Institute. 
In 1847 President Polk 
appointed him Minister to 
France, where he had the 
distinction of being the first 
of the foreign ministers at 
the French Court to recog- 
nize the Republican Gov- 
ernment, which was formed 
at the downfall of Louis 
Philippe, in 1848. With 
the expiration of Presiden 
Polk’s term of office his 
public career terminated. 


ALBERT GALLATIN, 1825-1827. 


Upon the accession of 
John Quincy Adams to the 
Presidency Albert Gallatin, 

a Swiss by birth, was ap- 
pointed to the English Mis- 
sion. He had held the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury 
under Presidents Jefferson 
and Madison until 1813. He 
was offered the State Depart- 
ment, in 1809, by President 
Madison, which he declined. 
He had been one of the com- , 
missioners to negotiate the 
Treaty of Ghent, and from 
1815 to 1823 represented our 
Government at the Court of 
France, during which latter 
period he was twice de- 
puted on special missions ; 
to the Netherlands in 1817, i 
and to England in 1818. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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Louis McLang, 1829-1831. 1845-1846. 


Upon the accession ‘of Andrew Jackson to the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Barbour was recalled, and Louis McLane, of 
Delaware, appointed in his place. Mr. MoLane had held 
aseat in the House of Representatives from 1817 to 1827, 
when he was chosen Senator. While a member of the 
Senate, in May, 1829, he was sent to England. 

His mission was uneventful, and at the expiration of 
two years he was recalled to take the position of Secretary 
of the Treasury. In 1833 he was transferred by President 
Jackson to the State Department, because of his refusal to 
sanction the removal of the deposits from the United 
States Bank. Ho resigned this office the following year, 
and in 1837 accepted the Presidency of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, which he held until 1847. 

In June, 1845, President Polk sent him again to 
London, pending the Oregon negotiations, at the close of 
which he resigned. While in Congress, it deserves to be 
remembered of Mr. McIane that he voted against the 
extension of slavery into the Territories, although his 
constituents mostly favored its extension. 

It was to Mr. McLane that President Jackson gave the 
memorable instructions on his leaving for England : ‘‘Ask 
for nothing but what is right, and submit to nothing that 
is wrong.” 

MARTIN VAN Buren, 1831. 

Within a few days after the inauguration of President 
Jackson as President, in 1829, he appointed Martin Van 
Buren, who at the same election with him had been 
chosen Governor of New York, to the office, of Secretary 
of State, 

In the Summer of 1831, and in the recess of Congress, 
General Jackson appointed him Minister to England. Mr. 
Van Buren reached London in September, and was duly 
accredited at that Court. 

At the meeting of Congress the following Winter, the 
President asked for his confirmation by the Senate. He 
was refused, and the nomination rejected. The pretext 
‘assigned was that while Secretary of State Mr. Van Buren 
had instructed our Minister to England to ask as a favor 
certain concessions in regard to her colonial trade, which 
he should have demanded as a right; also that he had 
mixed up too much party politics with his foreign diplo- 
macy. Thess were the ostensible reasons for the indignity 
offered by the Senate both to the President and to his 
Minister, but more controlling reasons were not far to 
seek. 

President Jackson was, upon principle, 3 one-term Presi- 
dent, and in all his messages had asked of Congress legis- 
lation which should render Presidents absolutely ineligi- 
ble for a second term. It was presumed from his decided 
and oft-avowed principles on this subject that he did not 
propose to be a candidate for re-election. To this, how- 
ever, he had never pledged himself so long as the odnstitu- 
tion left to his successors the possibilities of a re-election. 

John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, had had aspirations 
to the Presidency in 1824, as the successor to Mr. Monroe, 
but finally declined in favor of General Jackson. His 
friends presuming that General Jackson would retire at 
the close of his term, counted upon him as the successor. 
Great was their surprise and disappointment to learn that 
General Jackson had yielded to the importunities of his 
political friends, and as was generally believed, to the ex- 
igencies of his party, and had consented to be a candidate 
for re-election. 

The responsibility for this change of front was ascribed 
by Mr. Oalhoun’s friends to Mr. Van Buren, and upon 
him therefore they determined to wreak their vengeance. 


a) 


The immmediate result was his recall from the London 
mission ; the more remote results were his nomination the 
following year, ond election as Vice President, and four 
years later as Presidcnt of the United Stutes, 

The recall of Mr. McLane left Washington Irving in 
charge of the legation. He resigned, however, at the end 
of the year, and was succeeded as Ohargé d’Affaires by 
Mr. Aaron Vail, who remained in charge of the mission 
until the inauguration of Mr. Van Buren as President of 
the United States ; President Jackson, with characteristic 
loyalty to his friend and respect for his position, refusing 
to recognize any other person in the United States as 
better fitted for the English mission than Mr. Van Buren. 


ANDREW STEVENSON, 1837-1841. 


During the administration of Mr. Van Baren, from 1837 
to 1841, our country was represented at the Court of St. 
James by Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia. Mr. Steven- 
son had been a more or less prominent politician in his 
native State, and a steadfast friend of President Jackson. 
His career as a Minister in England was respectable, but 
without distinction. Upon the defeat of Mr. Van Buren as 
a candidate for re-election in 1840, and the accession of the 
Whigs to power under President Harrison, Mr. Stevenson 
returned to the United States, was elected to Congress, 
and for several successive terms was chosen Speaker. 


Epwarp Everett, 1841-1845. 


The election of General Harrison to the Presidency in 
1840, and the appointment of Daniel Webster as Secretary 
of State, led to the selection of Edward Everett, of Massa- 
chusetts, as the successor of Mr. Stevenson at the Court of 
St. James. 

Though the controversies touching the northeastern 
boundaries, which had been the source of great irritation 
for nearly half a century, had now reached a point when 
war seemed to be the only solution, and grave disputes 
were pending between the two Governments about their 
rights over slaves taken on the high seas, and the con- 
struction of the fishery question was beset with difficulties, 
Mr. Everett was not fortunate enough during his residence 
in England to establish any reputation as a diplomatist. 
The most substantial fruit of his mission to England was. 
securing to Americans the right of fishing in the Bay of 
Fundy. His literary accomplishments, however, were- 
duly appreciated and his fame extended. 

Mr. Everett held the office of Secretary of State during 
the last four months of President Fillmore’s administra- 
tion, which gave him the opportunity of which he availed 
himself, and with great credit, to write the diplomatic note. 
declining the joint proposition of Great Britain and 
France to enter with the United States into a tripartite con- 
vention to guarantee to Spain in perpetuity the exclusive 
poseession of Cuba, Mr. Everett was subsequently elected 
to the United States Senate from Massachusetts, and was- 
succeeded by Charles Sumner. 


GrorcE BAncrorT, 1846-1849. 


Upon the accession of President Polk to the Presidency 
in 1845, Georg» Bancroft entered his Cabinet as Secretary 
of the Navy. Three volumes of his ‘‘ History of the United 
States” had then been published, and he had held the 
office of Collector at Boston. These were scarcely suffi- 
cient titles in those days to a cabinet appointment, and we 
must look for the explanation of his selection to the fact 
that Mr. Bancroft had been an ardent supporter of Mr, Van. 
Buren, whose renomination for the Presidency the friends. 
of slavery had been snccessfal in defeating. His selection, 
therefore, by President Pulk, has been attributed to a pur- 
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pose on his part partly to propitiate and partly to divide 
the friends of Mr.Van Baren. To make place for a more 
serviceable politician in the Cabinet, and to gratify Mr. Ban- 
croft in the prosecution of his historical studies, President 


Polk appointed him Minister to England in 1846, His 


mission was chiefly signalized by a modification of the 
British navigation laws, which he solicited in the interests 
of American commerce, But perhaps the greatest public 
service he was fortunate enough {o render during his resi- 
dence in England was in securing copies of records illus- 
trating the earlier periods of American history from the 
archives of England and France, 

From 1867 to 1874 Mr. Bancroft represented our Gov- 
ernment at the Oourt of Prussia, and 1871 to the German 
Empire. : 

In 1849 the University of Oxford conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law, and in 1868 he received 
the same degree from the University at Bonn. He is also 
a corresponding member of the Academy of Berlin and of 
the French Institute. 

Mr. Banoroft’s name is creditably and durably associated 
with the higher responsibilities of American diplomacy. 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 1849-1852. 


Upon the acozssion of President Taylor in 1849, Mr. 
Abbott Lawrence, of Massachusetts, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bancroft as Minister to England. 

Mr. Lawrence had been a succeasfal merchant and man- 
afscturer ; he was a man of large wealth; he lived ele- 
gantly, and entertained generously ; beyond this there is 
little to say of him as a Minister and as a successor to the 
long line of his illustrious predecessors, 

The only question of grave importance with which he 
had to deal grew out of the British Protectorate of the 
Masquito Indians of Central America. The negotiations, 
however, were taken out of his hands and transferred to 
Washington, to his great disgust, and resulted in the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, whether to the advantage of the country 
or not is still perhaps an open question. He was recalled 
by his own reqicst in 1852. . 


JoserH REED INGERSOLL, 1852-2853. 


For the remainder of Mr. Fillmore’s administration, 1852 
to 1853, our Government was represented in England by 
Joseph Reed Inger: ol], a member of the Philadelphia bar, 
who, for some years had occupied a seat in the Lower 
House of Congress, as the representative of a strong Whig 
and Protectionist constituency. He assisted in settling 
the claims pending under the Treaty of Ghent. He wasa 
popular speaker, but was not successful in impressing his 
name conspicuously upon the diplomatic history of the 


country. : 
ssh JAMES BUCHANAN, 1853-1856. 


Upon the accession of President Pierce, in 1853, James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was sent to England. 

Mr, Buchanan had represented our Government at the 
Court of St. Petersburg during the administration of Pres- 
ident Jackson, and had negotiated our first commercial 
treaty with the Russian Government. On the accession 
of Mr. Polk to the Presidency Mr. Buchanan was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. He came to England, there- 
fore, with a large political and official experience. 

The accession of Mr. Polk, which was the fruit of a bar- 
gain with the South to make five slave States out of Texas, 
had given to the slavery question precedence, not only in 
our domestic, but in our foreign, politics, and a variety of 
questions pending ‘between our own and foreign Govern- 
ments during Mr. Pierce’s administration bad their origin 
in the struggle of one section of the United States to 


extend the area of slavery,and of the other to prevent 
such extension. 

The character and value of Mr. Buchanan’s services 
while in England can be properly estimated by the part 
he took in what is commonly known as tho Ostend Con- 
ference. In Apri], 1854, Mr. Soulé of Louisiana, then our 
Minister to Madrid, was instructed by Mr. Marcy, the 
Secretary of State, to open negotiations for the purchase 
of Cuba, In August of the same year Mr, Marcy sought 
to reinforce Mr. Soulé by suggesting to Mr. Buchanan 
and to Mr. Mason, then our Minister in Paris, the propri- 
ety of holding a conference for the purpose of securing a 
conoert of action and promoting these negotiations for 
Cuba. 

The ministers met at Ostend, in Belgium, on the 9th of 
October, 1854. On the 18th of October they reported to 
Mr. Maroy the result of their conference, which was, that 
our Government should offer $120,000,000 for Cubs, and 
that if Spain refused to sell on any terms, that if would be 
proper for us to ge the island from its oppressors by force, 
‘We should be justified,” they aay, “by every law, 
human and divine, in wresting it from Spain, if we pos 
sess the power !" 

President Pierce did not think it prudent to act upon 
this advice, and Soulé returned in disgust. Mr. Buchanan 
also returned in 1856 to make his canvass for a nomina- 
tion to the Presidency. He was nominated in the Jane 
following and elected,’ but his administration culminated 
in a rebellion, to deal with which he proved ignominionaly 
unequal, With the accession of his successor, Abraham 
Lincoln, he disappeared from publio life and from popular 
consideration. 


GrorGE MiFiin' DALLAS, 1856-1861. 


Mr. Buchanan was sucoeeded in London by George 
Miflin Dallas of Philadelphia, a son of Alexander James 
Dallas, who was President Madison’s Seoretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Dallas had accompanied Albert Gallatin 
on his missions to St. Petersburg, in 1813, and again in 
1814 as private secretary. In 1837 he was sent by 
Mr. Van Buren as Minister to Russia, and in 1844 had 
been elected Vice-President with Mr. Polk. In the settle- 
ment of Central American disputes and in the recall of Sir 
John Crampton, which were the features of our diplomacy 
during this administration, Mr. Dallas seems to have borne 
only a secondary and subordinate part. During that 
period domestic politics absorbed the energies and the 
passions of the nations, Our ministers abroad lived in 
doubt and expectancy. The election of Abraham Lincoln 
was the consummation cf a revolution which transferred 
the practical control of our Government from the Slave 
States to the Free States, and put an end to the political 
dynasty of which President Buchanan was the last repre- 


sentative, 
CHARLES F. ADAMs, 1861-1869. 


At the special solicitation of Mr. Seward, who, upon the 
accession of President Lincoln, became Secretary of State, 
Charles Francis Adams, then a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, and the son and grandson of Presidents, 
was sent to replace Mr. Dallas. 

In 1848 Mr. Adams had been selected as the candidate 
of what was then termed the Free Soil Party, for Vice 
President, with Mr. Van Buren as President. In the eleo- 
tion which ensued was laid the foundation of the Repub- 
lican Party, which for the last twenty years has governed 
the country. . 

Mr, Adams assumed the English Mission at a period of 
peculiar difficulty, This country was engaged in a civil 
war of unexampled proportions. The Government and 
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EDWARD EVERETT. 


the governing classes of tho 
country to which he was accred- 
ited were in undisguised sym- 
pathy with the rebels, and willing 
to do everything that was con- 
sistent with neutrality, and 
more, to promote their success. 
To reduce to its minimum the 
assistance which the Rebellion 
was deriving from these sources, 
to prevent a formal recognition 
of the rebels as belligerents, to 
stop the fitting out of blockade- 
runners in English ports, and to 
strengthen to the utmost the 
modest party in England that 
remained in sympathy with us, 
was the arduous and solemn 


duty imposed upon Mr. Adams. 


It is generally conceded that his 
success was extraordinary, and 
though he did not succeed in 
preventing the recognition of the 
rebels as belligerents, nor in 
stopping the equipment of block- 
ade-runners in English ports, nor 
in producing any sensibla modi- 
fication of the hostile feelings of 
the governing classes toward 
America, to him is conceded the 
merit of having done as much in 
those directions as probably 
could have been accomplished 
by any representative. 

Mr. Adams remained in Eng- 
land seven years, and long 
enough to see peace restored in 
his own country, and the ruling 
classes of England sueing for 


forgiveness and forgetfulness of their ungenerous treat- 
ment of his country in its time of trial. 


J. Lorurop Mot ey, 1869-1870. 

Upon the accession of President Grant, in 1869, Mr. J. 
Lothrop Motley was designated as the successor of Mr. 
Adams. Mr. Motley had been Minister to Austria during 
the administration of President Lincoln, and part of the 
administration of President Johnson. He resigned that 
mission in a pet, because President Johnson had directed 
some passages of a letter written by a tourist from Vienna, 
criticising his (Motley’s) official deportment, to be trans- 
mitted to him for such explanations as he might think 
they merited. 

A yet more unfortunate termination awaited Mr. 
Motley’s diplomatic career in England. He enjoyed the 
friendship and protection of Senator Sumner, and came to 
be suspected by the President of giving more heed to the 
instructions of the Senator than of the Secretary of State. 

It finally transpired that in one of his communications 
to the British Minister of Foreign Affairs he transcended 
the instructions of the Secretary of State, and failed to 
communicate the fact to his Government, in consequence 
of which he was recalled in 1870. His diplomatic career 
will be chiefly remembered for these unfortunate misun- 
derstandings with his Government. 


Ropert C. ScHENCK, 1871-1876. 
Mr. Motley was succeeded by Robert C, Schenck, of 
Ohio, who took charge of the American Legation in 1871. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Mr. Schenck had occupied a seat in the lower branch of 
Congress for sixteen years ; he had represented our coun- 
try in Brazil from 1851 to 1853, and during the Rebellion 
had risen in the army to the rank of brigadier, and after- 
ward of major-general of volunteers, During his resi- 
dence in London, he was more or less conspicuous in the 
negotiations which resulted in the Treaty of Washington 
for the settlement of the Alabama claims, and the Geneva 
Conference. 

Though his official conduct seemed to receive the ap- 
proval of his Government, he was less fortunate in the 
impression he left upon his country-people visiting Lon- 
don. He resigned in 1876. 


EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 1876-1878. 
The resignation of Mr. Schenck led President Grant to 
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CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


a partial reorganization of his Cabinet, and to the selection 
of Edwards Pierrepont, of New York, then his Attorney- 
General, to succeed Mr. Schenck 1n London. Mr. Pierre- 
pont was most fortunate in entering upon the duties of 
his mission when it was more than ever in our history 
the policy of England to cultivate friendly relations with 
the United States. _ 

He gave himself a European notoriety on the very day 
of his arrival in England, the Fourth of July, by attending 
a meeting in London, called to celebrate the anniversary 
of our independence, and making a speech in which ha 
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spoke of Mr. Gladstone, then in the Opposition, in dis- 
puraging, not to say offensive, terms, 

It was largely, if not entirely. dae to the address of Mr. 
Pierrepont that General Grant owed his flattering recep- 
tion in England in 1877, and we may add, in the other 
countries which he subsequently visited, where the ex- 
ample of England in such matters is more or less decisive. 


Joun Wexsn, 1878-1880, 


In the second year of Mr. Hayes’s administration, 1878, 
Mr. Pierrepoint was replaced by John Welsh, of Penn- 
sylvania, Like Abbott Lawrence, Mr. Welsh’s principal 
claim to this distinction was his large wealth, and the 
generous use he had made of it ; but unlike Mr. Lawrence, 
he had never had any experience in Congress or in public 
life. He held the position but two years, and then re- 
signed. If not fortunate enough to achievo distinction as 
a diplomatist, he was more fortunate than many of his 
more eminent predecessors in escaping serious criticism. 


J. Russcii LowE 1, 1880, 


Upon the accession of Mr. Hayes to the Presidency, he 
appointed Mr. J. RussoH Lowell, of Massachusetts, to the 
Madrid mission. Upon the resignation of Mr. Weish, 
Mr. Lowell was transferred to London, where he fully 
‘sustains the reputation which the State of Massachusetts 
has conferred upon that mission, and where he occupies a 
position of social and political influence which has scarcely 
been accorded to any of his predecessors, The time to 
estimate him as a diplomatist and statesman is not yet 
arrived. Should Mr. Lowell remain at his post till the 
close of the administration, Massachusetts will probably 
have no cause to feel ashamed of the record she has made 
in American diplomacy during the century then to close, 
with John Adams at one end of it and James Russell 
Lowell at the other. 


A CHAT ABOUT GOOD CHEER. 
By SuTHgzRLAND MENZIES, 


Tue decline of high-class cookery in France generally, 
and notably at Paris, has become a subject of general com- 
plaint not only with the expert gastronome, but also the 
refined and appreciative viveur. The first-rate chef de 
cuisine is almost a personage of the past. How has this 
happened in such an age of practical science and widely 
prevailing enjoyment like the present? Is it attributable 
to the Spartan simplicity of the young Republican régime 
which in theory holds that & trne democrat should be 
neither gourme! nor gastronome, though he may be a vig- 
orous trencherman ? 

The Revolution of 1789 overthrew the great nobles, the 
sumptuous tables, and the grand manners; but Talleyrand 
restored all that, and, thanks to him, the reputation of 
France again made the tour of the world and substan- 
tiated its cluim to supremacy in stately and refined hospit- 
ality. Whose task will it be now to restore all this to its 
former splendor? ‘The palmy days of haute cuisine were 
when Oaréme and his fellow-artists produced their master- 
pieces for the repasts of the monarchs and great statesmen 
of the early part of the century. 

Caréme was the representative of the culinary art in its 
highest perfection. Amidst the prodigglitiesof the Direo- 
tory he had prepared the delicate luxury and exquisite 
sensuality of the First Empire. The table of Prince de 
Tulleyrand was served, Caréme tells us, ‘‘avec sagesse et 
grangeur, donnait l’exemple et rappelait aux bons prin- 
Cipes les gens comme il faut.” 


Caréme having grown up with the Empire, one can fancy 
his grief at seeing it crumble to pieces. He was con- 
strained to accomplish, in the plain of Vertus, the gigantic 
regal banquet of 1814. The year following, the Prince 
Regent summoned him to Brighton as chef de cuisine. He 
remained in England two years, and drew up every day, 
under the eye of his somewhat blasé Royal Highness, the 
menu for dinner. It was during these private consulta- 
tions that he penned a course of dietetic gastronomy 
which would be considered among the classics of ‘the 
kitchen. 

Bored by the dull-gray skies of England, he retired to 
Paris; but the Prince Regent, having succeeded to the 
throne, recalled him in 1821. For a French cook to be 
misunderstood is the most unpardonable outrage that can 
be inflicted on him. ‘‘Je lui ai composé,” said the great 
chief, bitterly, of George IV., ‘‘ une longe de veau cn sur- 
prise. 111’ mangée; mais il n’a pu le comprendre.” So 
the disgusted cook composed a last sauce, which he called 
‘¢TLa derniére Pensée de Oaréme,” and retired from the 
royal service. 

From London Caréme went to St. Petersburg; next to 
Vienna to superintend some grand dinners of the Emperor 
of Austria. He then revisited London, but only to return 
to Paris to write and publish. But as, at the frequent con- 
gresses that were then taking place, all the sovereigns 
desired to have him, he waa continually torn away from 
his theorizing. Caréme had become indispensable during 
those diplomatic assemblies, But great labor shortens 
life, ‘The charcoal kills us,” be said; ‘‘ but what does 
that matter? The fewer years, the greater glory.” He 
died, sacrificed, in fact, by his genius, on January 12th, 
1838, before he had reached his fiftieth year, leaving 
pupils worthy of him, among others the excellent Vuil- 
lemot. 

The name of Marie-Antoine Caréme, certainly, did not 
seem destined to acquire the gastronomic celebrity which 
it attained. Since his death many princes have lost their 
principalities, many kings have descended from their 
thrones, Oaréme, the king of the kitchen by his genius, 
has kept his position, and no rival glory has appeared to 
eclipse him. 

Like all founders of empires, like Theseus, like Romu- 
lus, Caréme was a sort of foundling. He was born at 
Paris on June 7th, 1784, in a woodyard in the Rue du Bac, 
where his father worked; the latter, burdened with 
fifteen children and not knowing how to find them in 
daily bread, took little Marie-Antoine, then eleven years 
old, to dine with Lim one day at the barrier. Then leav- 
ing him there on the pavement, he said : 

**Go, my little fellow; there are plenty of good employ- 
ments in this world. If we allow ourselves to sink into 
sloth, misery will be our lot, and we must die in it. Now 
is the time to make your fortune, and it only needs talent, 
and you don’t lack that. Go, my little fellow; this even- 
ing or to-morrow some good house will perhaps open its 
door to receive you. Go ahead with what our good God 
has given you and what I add.” 

And the excellent man added his blessing. From that 
forward Marie-Antoine saw no more either of father or 
mother, who died young; or his brothers or his sisters, 
who were scattered over the wide world. 

Night soon darkened down upon him. The boy, at- 
tracted by a well-lighted window, tapped on the pane. It 
was the kitchen of a low eating-house, of which history has 
not preserved the owner’s name. This man welcomed 
Ou.réme, and on the morrow took the lad into his service. 
When at sixteen he quitted that dingy gargote to work at 
a restaurant, where his progress was rapid, the youth 
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already gave promise of what he would one day become. 
From the time when he was taken into the employ of 
Bailly, a famous pastrycook in the Rue Vivienne, who ex- 
celled in cream tarts, and supplied Prince Talleyrand, he 
eaw his way clearly for the future and discovered his 
vocation. 

Shortly after entering his seventeenth year he quitted 
these great pastry-houses, in which he had greatly distin- 
guished himself by his designs of unique confectionery 
termed evtraordinaires, in order to superintend grand 
dinners. 

“* That was sufficient to ocoupy the whole of my time,” 
he tells us in his memoirs, ‘‘I continued to rise higher 
and higher, and made a great deal of money. The envi- 
ous were jealous of me, a poor working-lad, and I have 
found myself a butt for the attacks of not a few small 
pastry-cooks who will have much to achieve ere they stand 
where I do.” 

Caréme is perhaps the only man of his time whose fame 
has remained undisputed. 

Moch has been said about Talleyrand’s table, and much 
that is incorrect. Tne Prince-bishop was of opinion that 
a wholesome and well-studied kitchen should tend to 
fortify health and to keep off serious maladies, And the 
good health he enjoyed during the last forty years of his 
life affords a strong argument in favor of that dictum. 
All that was illustrious in Europe, political, erudite and 
artistic, as well as great generals, ministers, diplomatists, 
poets, found seats at his sumptuous board, and all with- 
oat exception owned that the highest refinement of 
culinary art, allied with a hospitality the most unbounded, 
reigned there. 

The Prince went every year to drink the waters at Bour- 
bon d’Archambault, thence to his magnificent chateau of 
Valencay, where he kept open table to the celebrities of 
Europe. At Paris his dinuer-hour was eight o’clock ; in 
the country he dined at five, and in fine weather he after- 
ward walked ont. On returning to the house the silent 
game of whist was played, and, that over, Talleyrand re- 
tired to his cabinet and there fell asleep. His flatterers 
then said that he was absorbed in his reflections, 

When eighty the active-minded veteran diplomatist de- 
voted an hour every morning to a discussion with his cook 
upon the ordre du jour of the menu for dinner—the only 
repast he took in the twenty-four hours, for in the morn- 
ing before he began work he merely drank two or three 
cups of camomile tea. Bouché or Bouche-Séche, who had 
been in the service of the Condé family, and who was 
noted for the savor and sucsulence of his good cheer, was 
charged with the duty of appointing the kitchens of the 
Prince's establishments at Paris and Valengay. It was he 
who produced those famous dinners at the Affaires Etran- 
geres tbat became classic, and were so continually imitated. 
The Prince placed the utmost confidence in Bouché, and 
allowed him perfect liberty in the mutter of expenditure, 
and accepted all he did with a good grace. Bouché died in 
the Prince's service, his first post of chef having been in 
the establishment of the unfortunate Princess de Lam- 
balle, and Talleyrand’s kitchen was only a continuation 
of that of the house of Condé. 

The menu of a “‘dincr maigre " given by Talleyrand in 
bonor of the Emperor Alexander is worth noting, and 
does great credit to the invention and resources of the ch’: 


“Four soups: Riz a la Crécy; potage aux laitues nouvelles; 
potage de filets de soles; potage de quenelles de carpes aux 
champignons. Four relevés: Filets de carrelets & la Orly; ria- 
soles de poisson 4 l’allemande; attelets de goujous pancés; cro- 
quettes de saumon aux truffes Four grosses pitces: Carpe a la 
polonaise; turbot a la hollandaise; hure d’esturgeon au vin de 


Champagne; brochet 4 la Régence. Sixteen entrées: Plies a la 
Lourguignonne; vol-au-vent de laitances de carpes; boudins de 
poisson au beurre d’écrevisses ; darnes de saumon a la vénitienne; 
salade de homards a la provencale; escalopes de cabillaud 4 la 
hollandaise; petits-patés de filets de soles A la Béchamel ; rougets 
grill(s, sauce a Vitallenne; papillotes d’aloses 4 Huxelles; petites 
timbales de nouilles aux orevettes ; filets de soles a la bayonnaise ; 
turban de merians 4 la Conti; vives griliéea, sauce aux tomates; 
perches 4 la bayonnalse; caisss d’huitres et de laitances a )’itali- 
enne; paté chaud d’angullles al’ancienne; boone morue au 
gratin. Four grosses pitces d‘entremets: Buisson d’écrevisses 
normandes; poupelin glacé au four; gateau au riz souffié; buls- 
son de traffes. Four plats de rots: Truite au bleu; plongeons de 
Seine; sarcelles au citron; merlans frits, panés 4 anglaise. Six- 
teen entremets: Gelée de marasquin, ceufs 4 la Dauphine; curdes 
4 la poulette; génoises pralinées; plongeons bardés d’angullles; 
tartelettes de pommes glacées; épinards au jus; céleri a la Béch- 
amel; créme francoise au cédrat; fromage bavarois aux fram- 
boises; patatos d’Espagne 4 la maitre d’hotel; obampignons a 
Vespagnole, gateaux a4 la d’Artois; choux glacés au cardinal; 
laitues farcies & l’essence d’esturgeon; ceufs brouillés au verjus 
museat; gelée d’orange moulée. Six assiettes volantes desoufiés 
a la vanille; forty-eight assiettes de dessert.” 


The cuisine of Louis XIV.’s time was nice, samptacus 
and substantial. The Grand Monarque was a prodigious 
eater; and a suspicion only of the degree of delicacy to 
which the art could reach at the table of the Condés had 
then dawned. It was under the Regent, Orléans, to his 
petits soupers, to the cooks he formed, whom he paid and 
treated’so royally and so politely, that the eighteenth cen- 
tury was indebted for its excellent cookery. That pro- 
moter of conviviality and good humor —that science 
which we may well and truly call the gay science— 
awakened men’s wit by stimulating it to the keenest point. 
French conversation, which soon became the model for 
European conversation, found, from midnight to one 
o’clock in the morning, its highest perfection at table, 

The long reign of Louis XV. was monotonous as re- 
garded the kitchen. M. de Richelieu alone produced 
some variety over the ordinary sameness of those per- 
fumes, flowers, and fruits which wera resorted to as acces- 
sories. He invented the pudding & la Richelieu and the 
bayonnaise, which French restaurateurs persist in calling 
Mahonnaises, under pretext that they had been first pro- 
duced on the eve or the morrow of the capture of Port 
Mahon. Neither must we omit to place beside those 
dishes the Béchamel sauce and Soubise outlete. This 
period appears so much the longer from having succeeded 
that vivacious epoch presided over by the Regent, when 
everybody was youthful and possessed of wit and good 
digestion. One of the Duke's faults was that he was too 
good-natured. Nothing made him angry, nothing dis- 
pleased him. His levity was such that he turned every- 
thing into pleasantry. The Regency was the gayest epoch 
of the gay French nation, when during some seven or 
eight years people lived only to eat, drink, and be merry. 
Bat, alas ! the heavy reckoning for all that came in the 
next reign. 

According to the worthy M. Grand Manche, chef of the 
kitchens of the sordid arch-chancellor Cambacérés, who 
was daily in the habit of checking sharply the dinner ex- 
penses, the master of the house ought to say nothing, see 
nothing about the cost of a first-rate dinner, but simply 
trust to the skill asd probity of his cook for the result. 
It is a delicate point, but the illustrious Talleyrand, 
Curéme tells us, ‘acted upon these principles, and they 
are those of good taste, and were those of all the great. 
gentlemen whom I have served : Castlereagh, George IV., 
the Emperor Alexander, etc. But Cambaocérés,” he adda, 
‘‘was never an epicure in the proper acceptation of the 
word ; he was born simply a gross and voracious eater.” 

It is said that Louis XVIIL, io his elaborate banquets, 
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and even in his tée-d-tée dinners with M. d’Avaray, ex- 
hausted the secrets of the most refined luxury. The cut- 
lets were not cooked simply on the grill, but between two 
other cutlets ; the task being left to those before whom 
the tid-bit was placed of opening that marvelous casso- 
lette, whence suddenly escaped at once, to the delight of 
the sense both of taste and smell, the most delicate gravy 
and perfume. Ortolans were cooked in the bellies of part- 
ridges capitonnés with truffles, so that sometimes his 
majesty hesitat- 
ed for an in- 
stant or two 
between the 
delicate bird 
and the per- 
fumed vege- 
table. 

The first din- 
ner of Louis 
XVIII. at Com- 
pidgne, in 1814, 
which hap- 
pened to be a 
‘“‘diner mai- 
gre,” consisted 
of four soups 
and one hun- 
dred _ different 
dishes—no 
meat of any 
kind — and 
eighty kinds of 
dessert. ‘‘ Ex- 
cusez du peu.” 

There was a 

committee of 
taste which pre- 
sided over the 
fruit destined 
to appear upon 
the royal table, 
and M. Petit- 
Radel, Libra- 
rian of the In- 
stitut, was the 
peach - taster. 
One day a gar- 
dener of Mont- 
reuil, having 
obtained, by a 
‘scientific com- 
bination of 
grafts, some 
peaches ofasur- 
passingly fine 
sort, was very 
desirous that 
they should be 
presented to Louis XVIII; but it was necessary that 
they should first be passed by the sworn taster. He re- 
paired, therefore, to the library of the Institut, and in- 
quired for M. Petit-Radel, carrying with him a plate con- 
taining four magnificent peaches, 

He encountered some little difficulty. The librarian 
was much pressed to dispatch certain work hurriedly 
wanted. The gardener was importunate, but only re- 
questing that he might be allowed to pass the plate with 
the peaches and his fore-arm within the door. M. Petit- 
Radel opened his eyes, which had closed over a Gothic 
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manuscript. At the sight of such tempting fruit he could 
not help exclaiming, with great delight, ‘‘Come in! 
come in !” 3 

The gardener announced the object of his visit, and the 
jubilation of a gastronomer spread itself over the features 
of the adept, who, stretching himself in his easy-chair, 
with crossed legs and folded hands, prepared, after a 
gentle pulling of himself together, indicated by a signifi- 
cant movement of the shoulders, for the important judg- 
ment required 
of him. 

Our gardener 
asked for a 
silver knife, cut 
one of the 
peaches in quar- 
ters at random, 
stuck a slice,on 
the point of the 
knife and pre- 
sented it to 
Petit - Radel’s 
lips, saying, 
**Taste the 
juice.” 

With closed 
eyes, impassive 
brow, full of 
the importance 
of his function, 
Petit-Radel 
tasted the juice 
without a word. 
Anxiety was 
visible in the 
gardener’seyes, 
when, after two 
or three min- 
utes, those of 
the judge re- 
opened. 

**Good ! very 
good ! friend,” 
were the only 
words he 
vouchsafed. 
Whereupon a 
second slice was 
presented like 
the first ; only 
the gardener 
said, in a more 
assured tone: 

“Taste tha 
pulp.” 

The same 
silence, the 
same gravity on 
the part of the sage gourmand ; but this time the move- 
ment of the mouth was more sensible, for he was chewing. 
At length, after an inclination of the head, ‘“‘Ah! very 
good! very good!” said he. It might have been thought 
that the superiority of the peach had been established, 
andpeverything said that was needed. Not so. 

** Taste the aroma,” said the gardener. 

The aroma was found to be worthy of the pulp and the 
juice, Then the gardener, who had passed by degrees 
from the attitude of a suppliant to that of a triampher, 
presented the last slice, and with a tinge of pride and 


satisfaction, which he 


was unable longer to 
conceal— 

‘* Now,” said he, 
** taste the whole,” 

Needless to say that 
this last mouthful had 
the same success as 
the others. His eyes 
humid with emotion, 
a smile wreatbing his 
lips, Petit - Radel 
jamped up with effa- 
sive joy, and taking 
the gardener by both 
hands, with the same 
effusion he might have 
shown for an artist— 
. “Ah! mon ami,” 
said he, ‘‘it is per- 
fection. I compli- 
ment you sincerely 
upon your skill, and 
from to-morrow your 
peaches shall be serv- 
ed upon the King’s 
table.” 

Louis XVIIL in- 
dulged in no illusions ; 
he regretted to ob- 
serve the disappear- 
ance of delicate eat- 
ing. ‘* Doctor,” said 
he, one day, to Cor- 
visart, ‘‘ gastronomy 
is declining, and with 
it the last remains of 
the old civilization.” 
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The Bourbon King 
was a dainty eater, 
and had profound con- 
tempt for his brother, 
Louis XVL., a vora- 
cious devourer of 
every kind of food, 
who, in eating, accom- 
plished not an intel- 
lectual or rational, 
but simply an animal, 
operation. 

On August 10th, 
1792, after the mas- 
sacre of his Swiss 
guards and nobles, the 
King sought refuge 
with the Convention. 
Scarcely had the ill- 


he became hungry, 
and requested that 
something to eat 
might be instantly 
brought him. The 
Queen insisted that 
he should not exhibit 
such a strange exam- 
ple of thoughtlessness 
and gluttony, but, as 
there was no way of 
bringing him to rea- 
sop, @ roast fowl was 
placed within his 
reach, which he at 
once greedily attacked 
without appearing to 
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disquiet himself about the serious contingency of his own 
life or death then under discussion. What did it matter ? 
He was alive. ‘I think, therefore I live,” said Descartes. 
**T live, therefore I eat,” said Louis XVI. The repast 
went on until not a scrap of fowl nor a morsal of bread 
was left. 

The heaviest complaints of Louis XVI. and those in his 
service, whilst confined in the temple, were directed 
againat the restriction set upon his meals, 

Society generally models itself after the example set by 
the head of the State. Napoleon was not a gourmand, 
but he wished that every great functionary of the Empire 
should be one. ‘Keep a good table,” said he; ‘spend 
more than your appointments; incur debts; I will pay 
them.” And he did. 

What prevented Bonaparte from becoming a gourmand 
was probably the idea which constantly pursued him that 
he would become obese, One dish only is due to him 
among all his victories—the poulet a la Marengo. The 
historic poulet was firet fried in oil, Napoleon’s cook being 
for the moment short of butter. He drank very little 
wine, always Bordeaux or Burgundy ; he, however, pve- 
ferred the latter, and Uhambertin above al! other growths. 
After breakfast, as after dinner, he took a cup of coffee. 
He was irregular with his meals, ate fast and badly ; but 
therein was perceptible that absolute will which he 
brought to everything ; so soon as appetite made itself 
felt, it must be satisfied ; and his table service was so ap- 
pointed that anywhere, or at any honr, he could find a 
fow:, cutlets, and coftee ready. 

He breakfasted in his bedroom at ten o’clock, inviting 
almost always those who happened to be near him. Bour- 
rienne, his secretary, during the four or five years he was 
with him, never saw him partake of more than two dishes 
at a meal, 

One day the Emperor asked why his table was never 
served with crepinetles de cochon (a ragout made of hashed 
meat mixed with morsals or fringes of pork). Dunand, 
the Emperors maitre d’hotel, was staggered by the question, 
and replied: ‘ Sire, that which is indigestible is not gas- 
tronomio.” An officer present added: ‘Your Majesty 
cannot eat crepinettes and work immediately afterward.” 

- “Bah! bah! idle tales; I shall work, for all that.” 
“Sire,” Dunand then said, ‘‘ your Majesty shall be obeyed 
at breakfast to-morrow.” And next day the head maitre 
@hétel of the Tuileries served up the required dish, only 
that the crepinettes were made with slices of partridge, a 
difference unperoeived by the Emperor, who ate with 
great relish. ‘° Your dish is excellent, and I compliment 
you upon it.” , 

A month after Danand inscribed crepinettes upon the 
menu, and presented them at breakfast. On that day 
Murat and Bessiére were to breakfast at the palace, but 
urgent business had called them away. The déjewner was 
composed of six dishes, upon which were veal cutlets, fish, 
fowls, game, and entremets, vegetables and boiled eggs. 

The Emperor had just swallowed after his wont, in a 
second, several spoonfals of soup, when, hastily remov- 
ing the nearest cover, he discovered his favorite dish. 
With contratted features he rose from his chair, at the 
same time pushing back the table with each violence as to 
overthrow all that was en it upen a magnificent Ispahan 
carpet; shaking his arms as he withdrew, raising his 
voice, and dashing the doors of his eabinet one against the 
other. 

M. Dunand stood thunderstruek and rooted to the floor, 
motionless and shattered like the besutifel porcelain 
service. What hurricane had blown over the palace ? 
The carvers were trembling, the scared footmin had fled, 


and the bewildered maiire d'hdte! at length hurried away 
to consult the grand marshal of the palace, and invoke his 
kind interposition. 

Duroo, in his perfect self-possession, appeared cold and 
haughty, but he was neither one nor the other; he 
listened, therefore, to the account of the scene of the 
breakfast. When he hai heard all abont it, he smiled and 
said to Dunand : ‘You do not know the Emperor ; if you 
will take my advice, you will begin immediutely to pre- 
pare his déjeuner again and the dish of crepinettes ; you 
had nothing to do with that smash ; some bothering busi- 
ness is alone the cause of it. When the Emperor has 
arranged it, he will ask for his breakfast. 

The poor mattre d’hdtel hastened to prepare the second 
repast, Danand carried it as far as the door, and Rousten 
served it. Not seeing his zealous servant at his elbow, 
Napoleon inquired what had become of him, and why he 
did not serve up the breakfast. He was summoned and 
reappeared with a blanched visage, carrying in his trem- 
bling hands a magnificent roast fowl. The Emperor 
smiled graciously upon him and ate a wing of the capon 
and a little of the crepinettes, and afterward highly 
praised the déjeuner; then making a sign for Dunand to 
come forward, he tapped him several times on the cheek, 
saying with some emotion : ‘‘Monsieur Dunand, you are 
happier in being my maitre d’hétel than I am in being ruler 
of this country.” And he finished his breakfast in silenoe, 
his countenance revealing deep mental agitation. 

Napoleon, when campaigning, frequently mounted on 
horseback early in the morning and remained in the 
saddle throughout the day. Care was then taken to place 
in one of his holsters bread and wine, and in the other a 
roast fowl. He generally shared his provisions with one 
of his officers still worse off than himself. 

The influence of his first Citoyen-Directeur Barras, who 
always ate slowly and quietly, did not make itself felt in 
his master’s case, The ‘‘benu Barras,” at his select 
dinners, took particular care of the ladies. Affixed toa 
menu signed with his own name, there is a curious note. 


“‘Carte Dinatoire pour la Table du Citoyen-Directeur et Gén- 
éral Barras le Décadi 30 Floréal. Twelve persons. 

* Potage aux petits oignons a la ci-devant minime. Relevé: 
Troncon d’esturgeon 4 la broche. Entrées: Sauté de filets de 
turbot A ’homme de confinance, ci devant maitre d’hotel; anguil- 
les a la tartare; concombres farcia A la moelle; vol-au-vent de 
volaille 4 la Bechamel; ci-devant Saint-Pierre, sauce aux capres; 
filets de perdrix en anneaux. Plats de rot: Goujons du départe- 
ment; carpe au court-bouillon. Entremets: Gufs & la neigo; 
betteraves blanches, santées au jambon; gvelce au madére; belg- 
nets de creme & la fleur d’orange; lentilles a la ci-devant Reine; 
culs d‘artichauts a la ravigote; salade de ccleri en remoulade,” 


The note, in Barras’s hand, runs: 


“Too much fish; strike out the gudgeons. The rest will do. 
Don't forget again to place cushions upon the chairs for the cito- 
yennes ‘lallien, Talma, Beauharnais, Hatogverlot, and Mirande. 
For five o'clock sharp. Get the ices trom Veloni. I won’t have 
any others. Banpras.” 


Has the gallantry of Barras injured his reputation ? 
From the fact of the ladies having taken him under their 
protection, instead of the director and the general he has 
remained known as the elegant beau Barras, Of his cor- 
ruption, of the milliens he purloined from France, there 
can be no doubt. Bat how much absolution is there 
hidden under those words: “Place cushions upon the 
chairs of the citoyennes Tallien, Talma, Beauharnais, Hain- 
guerlot and Mirande” 

Through failare of his digestive powers, the veteran 
gourmand was at last reduced to dining off a single dish : 
over a plate filled with bread, crumbled by rasping, a leg 
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of mutton was scored into above the bread, until it kecame 
inundated with gravy. That alone formed Barras’s dinner. 

Amongst the last disciples of the god Gaster who were 

- acoustomed to discipline their gastronomy at the dining- 
tables of Louis Philippe’s ministers, may be mentioned 
such wits as Veron, Nestor Roquepian, Vieil-Oastel, Roger 
de Beauvoir, etc. Only the first-named among them, 
Dumas tells us, was rich enough or gained money enough 
—which came very nearly to the same thing—to make 
himself an eater d'ancienne roche, that is to say, a gastro- 
nome. The others took a middle course: not being rich 
enough to devote themselves to gastronomy, they became 
gourmels or gourmands. Lastly, those who gained money 
by fits and starts, according as a vaudeville succeeded, or 
they began a series of articles in a journal, became viveurs. 
Still, the custom of giving dinners and suppers was so far 
lost amongst that class of Frénchmen, the same writer re- 
cords, that not on a single occasion did the idea ocour to 
any one of those men of forming a dinner-party ; and he 
adds, ‘‘I do not believe that even once they all met to- 
gether for that purpose.” 

The Vicomte de Vieil-Castel, brother of Count Horace, 
one of the most refined gourmets of his time, started one 
day, #& a party composed one half of artists and the other 
half of men of fashion, the following proposition : 

**A man can, by himself, eat a dinner costing five hun- 
dred francs.” 

‘Impossible I’ was the general exclamation. 

It must be well understood,” rejoined the vicomte, 
%* that with the word eat is comprised the word drink.” 

‘*Parbleu |” rejoined his hearers, 

‘Very well! I say that a man—and when I say a man, 
I do not speak of a carter—I mean a gourmet, a disciple of 
Montron or de Courchamps—very well! I say a gourmet, 
& disciple of Montron or Courchamps, can eat a dinner 
costing five hundred francs.” 

‘*You, for instance ?” 

“T, or any other man.” 

“Would you ?” 

** Certainly.’* 

“«T will put down the tive hundred francs,” said one of 
those present. ‘‘ Now, let us thoroughly understand the 
conditions.” 

“Nothing can be more simple to understand. I will 
dine at the Café de Paris, and arrange my carte as I 
choose, and I will eat at dinner what will cost five hundred 
francs.” 

** Without leaving anything on plate or dish ?” 

“*Only the bones,” 

‘And when shall the wager come oft ?” 

**To-morrow, if you like.” 

“‘And thea you will take no breakfast ?” asked one of 
the party. 

**J shall take my usual breakfast.” 

“Agreed. To-morrow, at seven o'clock, at the Café de 
Paris.” 

After this conversation the vioomte went to dine, as was 
his castom, at that fashionable restaurant, and after dinner, 
in order not to be influenced by gnawings of the stomach, 
the vieomte set to work to arrange the morrow’s bill of 
fare, 

The mative @holel was eammoned, It was midwinter. 
Tho vicomte required plenty of fruit, and early frait. He 
asked for game, but all sporting was temperarily sus- 
pended. 

The maitre d'hétel requested to be allowed a week. 

The dinner was therefore put off. It was arranged that 
the umpires should dine on the right and left of the 
vicomte’s table, 


The time allowed was two hours— from seven till nine, 

The vicomte might talk or not as he pleased. 

At the hour appointed De Vieil-Castel made his appear- 
ance, bowed to the umpires, and seated himself. 

The bill of fare was a mystery to his adversaries ; the 
pleasure of a surprise was reserved for them. The vicomte 
unfolded his napkin. ‘ 

Twelve dozen Ostend oysters were served up, together 
with half a bottle of Johannisbery, 

The vicomte exhibited a good appetite; he called for 
another dozen of Ostend oysters and another half bottle 
of the same cru, : 

Next came a basin of swallow-nest-soup, which the vicomte 
poured into a bowl and tossed off at a draught, 

** Ma foi, gentlemen,” said he; ‘*I feel in the vein to- 
day, and have a mind to indulge in a whim.” 

“Do so, purdieu! You have it all your own way.” 

“*T doat upon beefateak and potatoes.” 

“Gentlemen, no observations, if you please,” said a 
voice. 

“Bah ! gargon," exclaimed the vicomte ; ‘‘ bee/steak and 
potatoes."” 

The gargon, astonished, stared at the vicomte, 

‘“* Eh bien,” said the latter, ‘‘don’t you understand 2” 

“Si fait; but I thought that Monsieur le Vicomte haa 
completed his menu.” 

“True, but this is an extra which I fanoy, and for which 
I shall pay additionally.” 

Tbe umpires stared at one another. The beefsteak and 
potatoes were brought, and duly devoured to the very laat 
morsel, 

“‘Voyons ! now for the fish.” 

The fish was brought, 

** Mossieurs,” said the vicomte, ‘it is a ferra from the 
Lake of Geneva, This fish is to be found there only ; 
but it is, however, possible to procure it. When they 
showed it me this morning at breakfast it was atill alive. 
It was brought from Geneva to Paris in lake water. Ican 
recommend /ferra—it is delicious eating.” 

Five minutes afterward there was nothing on the plate 
but the backbone of the ferra. 

«*The pheasant, gargon /” cried the vicomte, 

A pheasant stuffed with truffles made its appearance, 

** Another bottle of Bordeaux.” 

The bottle was uncorked. 

The pheasant was dispatched in ten minutes, ; 

** Monsieur,” observed the gargon, ‘‘I think you have 
made a mistake in asking for the stuffed pheasant before 
the salmis dortolans.”” 

** Ah, pardieu, that’s trae! By good Inck it is not fixed 
in what order the ortolans shall be eaten, otherwise I 
should have lost the wager. The saknis d’ortolans, garron.” 

The ealmis was set before him. 

There were ten ortolans, of which the vicomte made 
ju# ten mouthfuls, 

‘* Messieurs,” said he, ‘my mene is a very simple ono, 
Now for some asparagus, young peas, a pineapple, and 
some strawberries. For wine, balf a bottle of Constantia 
and half a bottle of East India sherry. After that, coftee 
and liqueurs, of course.” 

Each item came in its turn; vegetables and fruits, all 
were conscientiously eaten, wines and liqueams dgained to 
the last drop. 

The vicomte had taken an hour and fourteen minutes 
for dinner. 

‘* Messieurs,” safd he, ‘‘ have matters been gone through 


loyally” 


The umpire testified in the affirmative, 
‘* Garcon, the bill.” 
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The vicomte cast a glance at the sum total, and handed 
the document to the umpires. It ran as follows: 


fr. 
Ostend oysters, twenty-four dozen . 30... 
Swallow-nest soup . . 15) .., 
Beefsteak and potatoes 3 er 
Ferra from the Lake of Geneva . 40. 
Pheasant with truffles ° 40 
Salmis d’ortolans . ° ° s 50... 
Asparagus . . . A . » 16 wa 
Peas . a ‘ » a 12-050 
Pineapple . 2k... 
Strawberries e 20... 
WINES, 

Johannisberg, one bottle . . ° 24 
Bordeaux, grand cru, two bottles . . 50 
Constantia, half a bottle . . . 40 
East India sherry, half a bottle . . 50 
Café, liqueurs . ‘ . 1 50 

Total, 548 50 


‘* Certainly.” 

*« When ?” 

“‘As soon as you like.” 

The voracity of the Vicomte de Nieil-Castel does not’ 
single him out as one of the most elegant types of the gas- 
tronomy of the epoch, for the exploit above narrated was 
assuredly an example of pure gluttony. 

The increase of gluttony in the gay and luxurious 
capital, once so noted for its superlative cookery and re- 
fined and delicate eating, is remarked by a recent sojourner 
in Paris, and by M. Abraham Dreyfus, who, in a re- 
markable article, points out that it is every day becoming 
more difficult to secure the services of really accomplished 
cooks, for the reason that first-rate chefs can always com- 
mand much larger salaries in London, in Berlin, in Vienna, 
and in St. Petersburg, than they can obtain in Paris, 

According to M. Degleré, who, next to Messieurs Jules 
Gonffé and Urban Dubois, is universally acknowledged to 
be the first chef in Europe, the only remedy for the evils 


| under which gastronomic France is suffering is the estab- 


The addition was verified and proved correct. The bill 
was taken to the loser of the bet, who was dining in an ad- 
joining room. He made his appearance, bowed to the’ 
vicomte, drew from his pocket six notes of one thousand 
frances each, and handed them to the winner. That was 
the amount of the wager. 

‘*Oh, Monsieur,” said the vicomte, ‘‘there need be no 
hurry; perhaps, moreover, you would desire to have your 
revenge.” 

‘‘Would you give it me ? 


lishment of a national school of cookery. ‘It is a curious 
fact that in other countries just now, when the hawe cui- 
sine has 80 greatly declined in France, more attention to 
the science is being given than ever. 

‘* The stomach,” said that renowned gourmet, the Duke 
Pasquier, ‘is the body’s king”; and he accordingly 
made it the business of his life to attend to its require- 
ments and to humor its caprices. A gastronomical faculty 
is an integral part of every civilization, and gastronomy is 
one of the sources and stimulants of its advancing stages. 

It helps to raise mankind above mere animal exist- 
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ence, and in time to gradually transform the savage 
into the cultivated citizen. Simple food once ob- 
tained in plenty, he begins to long for better, more 
varied and more succulent; and with the richer 
nutriment he learns by degrees to combine a.most 
delicate perception of the more refined mysteries of 
the culinary art—the ars artium the scientia scien 
tiarum. 


a 


Mora Cuuture.—One chief advantage of recog- 
nizing the existence of a class of actions which have” 
no moral significance is the opportunity it affords of 
close and careful investigation as to the point at 
which they merge into moral or immoral acts. In 
other words, it enables us to notice more accurately 
the beginnings of right and wrong and to form a 
clearer idea of how to foster the one and crush the 
other, This is the golden opportunity for moral 
culture, whether of self or others. Habit renders 
wrong-doing of any kind a sort of second nature, 
which it is hard, if not impossible, entirely to break 
up; but the first temptation can be resisted with 
comparative ease, In the moral education of youth 
these distinctions are of the utmost value. 


Unpounctuatity.—Many a man would rather be 
fined than be kept waiting. If a man must injure 
another, let him rather plunder him of his cash than 
his time.4 To keep a busy man waiting is an act of 
robbery, and also an insult. It may not be so in- 
tended, but certainly if a man has proper respect for 
his friend he will know the value of his time, and not 
cause him to waste it. There is a cool contempt in 
unpunctuality, for it as good as says, '* Let the fellow 
wait; who is he that I should keep my appointment 
with him ?” 

Be not simply good ; be good for something. 
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By WALTER EDWARD McCann. 


T is not a great deal, of course ; Fred would 
i) think it nothing; bat 1 shall make it go 
pretty far—over the Alpe and into Italy, I 

f; contemplate,” 

So spoke Geoffrey, lying on his back 
with his hands under his head and his eyes 
fixed on the sky above, 

Is there any place so charming as an old 
orohard en a Summer afternoon ? 

Miss Kirkwood was thinking, her novel 
lying face downward in her lap, and her 
thoughts—where ? 

No donbt with her afflanced, Fred Mere- 
dith, who is expected to-night or to-morrow. And a 
rather long silence followed, and then said the lady : 

**I suppose you wish you had Fred’s money.” 

“It might not buy me everything I should like to own. 
Apropos of Fred, I shall not be here at the wedding. You 
and I are such old friends that——” 

“‘That what ?” she ventured, after waiting a minute for 
the conclusion, picking up the book again, and reading 
some lines with the greatest attention, although I do not 
think she could have told what they were about, 

‘¢I don’t like to attend the marriages of old friends any 
more than their funerals. I am pretty certain never to 
return from Europe, and I prefer my last recollections to 
be of Bessie Kirkwood and not of Mrs. Meredith.” 

.“The marriage may never come off,” she said, with a 
half-langh, a little nervous, almost a little choking. eT 
never professed to really love Fred Meredith. Heis hand- 
some and rich, and I think, good ; but beyond respect and 
liking there is, I assure you, on my part, nothing. And 
I can tell you this, also, Geoffrey,” she added, ‘that I 
have met some I like better.” 

**You have no business, my dear, to like any one 
better,” returned Geoffrey, stardily. ‘‘I thik I pro- 
mised to see to thet while Fred was away. But you are not 
in earnest.” 

*J am. There are men in this world whom I could 
love with a little encouragement.” 

“If you mean Dr. Morris, I can assure you that he is 
impregnable,” 

She bit her lip and looked hard at the book. 

**I do not mean Dr. Morris.” 

Perhaps it was too warm to purewe the sabject further, 
for Geoffrey closed his eyes and seemed to be falling 


asleep. 

The rustle of a dress roused him again, and, glancing 
about, he saw Miss Kirkwood in the act of disappearance 
through the files of fruit-trees, 

He sat up, with hands clasped about his knees, and a 
strange look upon his face, and, after a long pause, he 
said : 

-“J cannot stand this much longer, and, whether he re- 
turns to-night or not, I shall go. Thank heaven, I have 
had the fortitude I needed thus far !” 

He got up, and, with his hands in his pockets, strolled 
away across the smooth grass, taking another direotion 
from that chosen by her who had just left him. 

It was, indeed, awfully hot, and a tumble in the water 
at the oulvert, half a mile yonder, would do him a world 
of good—cool the inward as well as the outward fever. 

Morris—ié was he, of course—‘“‘ framed to make women 
falso,” in Ingo’s phrase; bapdsome, intellectual and at- 
tractive, 


‘She was on the verge of a fall confession, but I am 
determined not to understand hints or plniner talk. I 
shall give her back to Meredith as he gave her to me— 
under faith to him. But only God knows my own suffer- 
ings,” he added, with something like a groan. 

Hoe had forgotten the heat, and was trudging away 
under the fierce sun like a man with a tremendous journey 
before him, looking always on the hard-baked ground of 
the country-road into which he had turned from the old 
orchard. On a sudden he heard a footatep, and, lifting 
his eyes, saw a girl. 

She was quite pretty, but thin and delicate, and rather 
poorly dressed, and, it seemed, almost ready to sink with 
fatigue. 

**Do you know where I can get a drink of water, sir ?” 
she said, 

**Up at the house, I think,” he returned, a little grofily, 
and indicating over his shoulder with his thamb. 

‘*Mra, Kirkwood's, isn’t it? I am going there, sir. 
Can you tell me whether Mr. Meredith has yet returned 
from Europe ?” 

Something odd in the girl’s manner struck Geoffrey. 
She looked as if she had a purpose before her ; there was, 
indeed, a sort of menace in her tone. 

‘* He has not ; but is expeocted—shortly. May I ask if 
your business is of great importance? Since Mr. Mere- 
dith has been away I have been attending to his affairs. 
T am his confidential friend.” 

‘“*T hear that he is going to marry the young lady, Miss 
Kirkwood, and I'll die bat I'll prevent it,” said the girl, 
with a sudden fury. ‘I have a bundle of his letters, and 
I intend to give them to her ;” and she drew from her 
bosom a little package of white envelop:d missives tied 
with pink ribbon, ‘‘ Here are his promises to me in his 
own handwriting—his oaths, sir ;” and she began orying 
and sobbing hysterically, reiterating all sorts of wild 
threats. 

At last Geoffrey succeeded in calming the tempest 
somewhat, and then followed an explanation—the old, sad 
story; and when he had heard, and they had talked a 
while, and the girl was more rational, he said : 

‘* Mies Wood, your case is melancholy indeed, but I fear 
hopeless. Meredith will never marry you, it is certain, 
and from your own confession you cannot recover at law. 
The obtaining of money is, however, another thing, and 
negotiation easy ; in short, I will give you a fair price for 
those documents, valueless in a legal sense, because they 
only promise fidelity and not marriage, but, nevertheless, 
very mischievous in reckless hands. You could easily 
break off the marriage, but he would not be the only one 
to suffer ; remember Miss Kirkland's humiliation, and she 
has never wronged you. I have but one thousand dollars 
in this world—a sum I intended should take me to Europe 
—and I drew it from the bank this morning ; it is yours 
for those letters and silence.” 

It was like careless Geoffrey. He had the roll of notes 
in his vest-pocket—only ten of them ; but at the sight 
poor Alice Wood, the ballet- girl, who had seen a good 
deal of money in her time, uttered a gasp as if she had been 
suddenly planged into cold water. 

‘“* Well, I'll do it, sir,” she said, eying the notes with a 
curious, greedy stare, and holding out the letters, 

**You swear never to whisper a syllable to Miss Kirk- 
‘wood ?” 

“I do, by the memory of my dead mother !" said the 
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poor creature, recalling, alas ! the only sacred association 
left for her, no doubt. 

And the exchange was made, and they parted. 

Geoffrey altered his intention about bis bath, and went 
back to the house with a gocd deal to think about. 

On the piazza he found no one but old Beauty, the fat 
and lazy terrier, and Geoffrey, subsiding into the basket- 
chair, elevated his feet and put on his ‘‘ considering-cap.”” 

When it was near sunset the door opened, and Miss 
Kirkwood, al] in some white fabric, with a blood-red rose 
in her bosom, came ont. She atarted at the sight of 
Geoffrey, and seemed about to retreat; but he said, sud- 
denly, and with a sort of impatience : 

‘You need not always run away from me, Bessie. I 
am disagreeable to you, of course; but don’t imagine that 
I would harm you. Perhaps you have a few better 
friends.” 

“‘Geoffrey I’ she exclaimed, with her hands extended a 
little, and pain quivering in her face and voioe, as if he 
had strack her. : 

“I am not Dr. Morris, but only lazy and unfortunate 
Geoffrey Fenton. I intended going to Europe, but have 
changed my mind, I will, however, relieve you of my 
presenoe in a day or two.” 

“Oh, Geoffrey, you are killing me! I must speak or 
die! 16 is you I love, only you, darling—only you.” 

And with a wild sob and a gush of tears she fell on his 
bosom. 

He did not think of where they were, of the honr, of the 
risk of surprise. He held her close to his heart, which 
was beating as wildly as her own, with a convalsive grasp. 

He knew then—for the first time he understood the 
truth ; and what words could describe the ecstasy of that 
moment! But it was only a moment, Resolutely he 
withdrew her clinging hands and seated her in tho chair. 

*¢ Bessie, you are a promised wife. Your husband that 
is to be, so soon, left you in my charge. We are talking 
madness, and must recollect ourselves.” 

“JT will not marry him, Geoffrey. I can die, but his 
wife I cannot be. You may think me, indeed, mad, to 
have so lost my shame; but I will never marry any one 
but you.” 

For a few minutes he could not trust himself to reply ; 
but then, in a low, hoarse tone, he said: 

*‘ Beasie, it is impossible. My wife you can never be.” 

And with his face turned from her he went into the 
house. 

Half an hour after this Mra, Major Poyntz oame en the 
veranda to exercise her poodle. She found none of the 
guests of Burwarton House there, and the time passed 
rather drearily. 

She was just about to go in, after some forty minutes’ 
solitude, when she observed Miss Kirkwood advancing 
rapidly up the walk. 

* Where have you been, dear, all alone ?” inquired the 
old lady, cheerily ; but her smile passed instantly away. 

Miss Kirkwood’s face was as white as her dress, and her 
agitation extreme. She was quite out of breath from run- 
ning, and one of her hands rested on her heart, as if to 
still its beating. 

**Some one has frightened you,” exclaimed Mrs. Poyntz, 
atonce. * You should not have gone out alone, my child, 
there are so many tramps.” 

Mies Kirkwood smiled, but such a smile ! 
the old lady. 

** What fs the matter, Bessie?” 

** Nothing at all, But I—I am a little frightened, I con- 
fern, I saw some cattle, and you know that I am always 
afraid of them. It is very ridiculous, but I have never 


It appalled 


lived in the country, and—and cows terrify me out of my 
wits,” And with the same ghastly, mechanical smile, she 
hurried by and entered the house. 

A little later arrived Major Poyntz and other gentlemen 
from the city, and the bell rang for tea. 

The major, a florid, bumptious sort of gentleman, looked 
round, 

‘‘Miss Kirkwood absent, ech? She and Meredith off for 
a stroll somewhere, I suppose, and our groaning board has 
but little attraction.” 

‘‘Meredith! Has he come ?” 

‘‘Came on the boat with us,” returned the major, ‘and 
looking wonderfully well, Miss Kirkwood must have way- 
laid him on the road to the house.” 

‘*Sho did,” said young Lionel Ohantrey, in his languid 
fashion, from the other end of the table, ‘I saw them 
talking on the bridge at the culvert as I passed through 
Jones's timothy-field.” 

It turned ont that the others had come by the timothy- 
field, also, being the shorter eut, bat no one else had ob- 
served people on the bridge. However, Chantrey’s evi- 
dence was indisputable, and the subject expired. 

But after tea followed a great surprise. Miss Kirk- 
wood, lying on the bed in her room, crying to herself and 
suffering agony with a headache, declared positively that 
she had not met und conversed with Fred Meredith at the 
culvert or anywhere. 

The beautifal young lady was in great distress, and 
talked rather incoherently, and seemed to have a high 
fever.’ 

It was certainly somewhat mysterious, for, as the even- 
ing grew on, Mr. Meredith failed to put in an appearance, 
and Miss Kirkwood’s condition grew much worse. 

Dr. Morris was sent for; but when he approached her 
bedside her voice rose into something almost like a shriek, 
and she commanded him to leave the room. 

There was, of course, a good deal of surmise, and it cer- 
tainly was not lessened when Mrs. Poyntz told her strange 
story of the incident on the piazza that evening. 

The elder people shook their heads gravely, and Major 
Poyntz proposed a moonlight walk to the landing by way 
of the culvert, 

‘‘ Are you. going, Fenton ?” inquired the major of Geof- 
frey, who had been nervously pacing the veranda for some 
time, smoking one cigar after another in the most reckless 
fashion. 

Geoffrey shook his handsome head with a cart ‘No, 
sir,” and the party were off. 

Directly afterward Dr. Morris came down, looking very 
troubled, indeed. 

‘Alone, Fenton? Iam very glad,” he said, anxiously. 
‘This is a most curious thing. Miss Kirkwood has been 
through some scene of agitation, and is quite out of her 
head, and, oddly enough, seems to have taken a sudden 
and most violent antipathy to me. I cannot recollect ever 
having given the slightest cause for offense ; but so it is. 
And another singular circumstance is that she is con- 
stantly oalling for you. Her condition .is really serious, 
and anodynes appear to be useless. Do you mind coming 
up to the room? Perhaps she has something to say that 
will throw a light on all this,” 

Geoffrey hesitated, but finally complied, and the two 
ascended the stairs together. 

When they opened the door Miss Kirkwood sat up a 
little, and instantly caught sight of Geoffrey, and cried : 

‘‘Ah, you have come, Geoftrey. If they tell you I 
threw him into the onlvert, don’t believa it You would 
not think me capable of such a crime, would you, Geof- 
frey ?” and she smiled, passing ber beautiful hand across 
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her forehead, as if to still the disorder within. ‘Come 
here, Geoffrey ; I don’t think I am well. It must have 
been all a dream.” 

Geoffrey seemed unable to answer, and the others about 
the bed stood with pallid faces and lowered eyes, not, per- 
haps, daring to look at each other. 

“« What was all o dream ?” said Dr. Morris, at lergth. 

She looked at him drowsily, and her head drooped ; his 
opiates were beginning to take effect, and in a moment 
more her eyes closed, and she fell back on the pillow, un- 
conscious. 

And now 
they left her 
to her sleep. 
Geoffrey and 
the physician 
were still pac- 
ing the veranda 
when the other 
gentlemen re- 
turned from 
their quest—a 
fruitless one; 
nothing had 
been discov- 
ered. But the 
next day some- 
thing unpleas- 
ant was devel- 
oped. Fred 
Meredith's hat 
was found in 
the water. A 
boy fishing had 
hooked .it out, 
and having 
heard, through 
the mysterious 
course which 
news takes, 
that o gentle- 
man was miss- 
ing, the lad 
immediately 
delivered his 
information at 
the hotel. 

And row fol- 
lowed that 
ghastly _ busi- 
ness, dragging 
the stream, and 
in due course 
a result— the 
finding of the 
body of the 
missing man, 
with his hands 
clinched in 
agony, and an awful terror and despair on his face. He 
had evidently been hurled suddenly and headlong from 
railroud bridge above, for his skull was fractured where it 
had struck a stone, 

Meanwhile the shadow was deepening at Burwarton 
House. Miss Kirkwood, thanks to Dr. Morris, was grow- 
ing better. The delirium had left her, and she was, 
indeed, in most things quite herself again. 

There were, however, no visitors to the room, and the 
nurse and the doctor both looked a little askance and 
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oddly at her; and toward evening in came Geoffrey, pale 

and troubled. 

He signed to the woman to step into the adjoining 
chamber, and took his place by the bedside. 

‘* Bessie, you have been very ill,” he said, after a minute 
or two of hesitation. ‘‘I suppose you have not heard of 
the discovery at the culvert ?” 

“‘T have heard nothing, Geoffrey; but something has 
happened, I am sure, or why have the people of the honse 
deserted me? Why do the doctor and the nurse look at 
, me so strange- 

ly and seem to 
shrink from 
me?” 

“‘T can form 
no idea; but 
—but Fred 
Meredith’s 
body has been 
found under 
the railroad 
bridge.” 

A kind of 
livid terror 
stole across 
her worn face, 
and she shud- 
dered. 

‘Bessie, in 
your delirium 
you _ uttered 
some strange 
language, 
which, in con- 
sideration of 
the events that 
have . devel- 
oped, must be 
explained. 

. There is to be 
an inquest, and 
there will be 
evidence - that 
will connect 
you with that 
unfortunate 
man’s death !" 
He stood up, 
greatly agitat- 
ed. She tried 
to speak, but 
he went on: 
“You were 
away from this 
house at the 
hour he must 
have met his 
fate; he was 
seen talking to 

a woman on the bridge, and half an hour later you re- 

turned in great excitement, and until now have been lying 

ill and delirious. Bessie, these facts can be explained 

upon only one hypothesis—and heaven help you !” 

‘* Geoffrey !” she called, but he was gone. 

He went to his room—for those few tremendous mo- 
ments a madman. It was not until now that he under- 
stood the real depth of his love for this—this murderess. 

But now came the revulsion, and reason asserted itself 
again, Something must be done, but what? The net 
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work was swiftly closing round ; people were tulking ; the 
inquest was already in progress, and next would follow 
the arrest. 

He descended to where they were holding the inquest. 
The coroner, the witnesses and the usual throng had 
gathered, and the testimony was proceeding. 

One after another the witnesses told their parts of the 


story, adding links to the chain, and at last, it seemed, the | ~ 


evidence was complete. The coroner was about to deliver 


a charge, when there was astir at the door, and a new | 


figure appeared. It was Miss Kirkwood, pale as death. 
In firm, quiet tones she gave her testimony : 

‘On the evening in question I did walk, as the testi- 
mony has shown, in the direction of the culvert. I was 
greatly troubled. I saw Mr. Meredith crossing the bridge. 
He was met by a woman, and the apparition seemed to 
astound him. There was a conversation between them, 
which grew in a very few minutes into an altercation. I 
could hear their voices where I stood, and she seemed to 
be upbraiding him for some treachery. I am sure she was 
not sober, or else under the influence of a drug. He 
lavghed in her face and seemed about going on, when she 
sprang upon him, placing her hands upon his shoulders. 
The shock was so sudden and violent that he lost his 
balance and fell backward over the culvert. The woman 
stood for half 
a minute ap- 
palled, and 
then sprang 
after him. As 
for me, I had 
witnessed it 
all in a kind 
of dream, and 
as soon as I 
recovered suf- 
ficient control 
over my facul- 
ties to move, 
I left the spot 
and hurried 
homeward. 
Bat the scene 
had been too 
rauch for my 
nervous sys- 
tem, and that 
night my ill- 
ness followed. 
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If you search the water you will find the body of the un- 
happy woman where you found his.” 

A sensation followed, but her story had too much the 
impress of truth to be for an instant doubted ; and that 
night, by torchlight, the stream was dragged again, and 
her evidence confirmed beyond dispute. 
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By ALrrep H. GuERNSEY. 

We—William Snow and his wife Annie—embarked, 
June 7th, 1880, at San Francisco, on the good steamer 
Zealandia, for Auckland, New Zealand, almost our exact 
antipode ; for Auckland is within a single degree of lati- 
tude as far south of the equator as San Francisco is north 
of it, but in not quite as high west longitude as San 
Francisco is in east. In California it is now early Sum- 
mer ; in New Zealand it is early Winter. The distance, 
as measured upon the chart, is almost 6,000 miles, which 
we hope to make in three weeks. We shall touch land 
only at the Hawaiian Islands; and after leaving these— 
saving only our steamer and perhaps a glimpse of some 
lonely islet-—we shall see nothing but the round rim of 
the horizon, the overarching sky abcve, and tke broad 
expanse of the Pa- 
cific below. 

The object of the 
voyage is to re- 
cuperate my own 
shattered _ health. 
We had been assur- 
ed that the climate 
of New Zealand is 
the finest in the 
world. We had 
studied up some- 
thing of the coun- 
try. The maps told 
us that this British 
colony consists of 
two main islands, 
separated by a 
narrow strait, and 
several adjacent 
smaller ones ; that 
the islands stretch 
about 1,000 miles 
from northeast to 
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southwest, with an average breadth of a hundred miles ; 
that the surface was mountainous, having volcanic peaks 
of 10,000 feet, or more, some active and some extinct. 
Books of statistics told us that the entire area was about 
100,000 square miles, considerably more than that of 
Great Britain, or about twice that of the State of New 
York ; that the population was about 458,000, of whom 
414,000 were colonists, mainly from England and Scot- 
land, the remainder being Maori, or natives. 

These Maori (which in their language means simply 
“‘men ”), we learned, were dying out quite as rapidly as are 
the Hawaiians, to whom they are akin. In 1842 their 
numbers were estimated at 114,000; in 1850 at 70,000; 
now 44,000. According to their own tradition their 
ancestors came hither some 400 years ago, in canoes, from 
an island which they call Hawaiki, supposed by some to 
be Hawaii, by others, who think it unlikely that canoes 
could make that long voyage of 4,000 miles, one of the 
nearer Navigator group. The first supposition finds some 
support from the fact that when Cook was there in 1766, 
his Hawaiian interpreter found no difficulty in conversing 
with the Maori. Whether there were any human dwellers 
on the island before the Maori arrived there is very un- 
certain. The only quadruped they found was a kind of 
rat; but birds were plentiful, and the waters abounded in 
fish, which, with the roots of a kind of flag, and sweet 
potatoes, which they apparently brought with them, con- 
stituted their chief food when the whites first came in con- 
tact with them. They were a fierce and warlike people, 
profusely tattooed, persistent cannibals, and having many 
strange customs, among which was the Polynesian system 
of “tapes,” which among them had reached the ex- 
treme point of development. 

Our steamer was heading straight toward the tropics, a 
fine breeze helping us along. Now and then there was a 
slight shower, just sufficient to send us below while it 
lasted. Wher we crossed the Tropic of Cancer, with the 
sun right overhead, the thermometer registered a tempera- 
ture of only 74°. On the seventh day we sighted the 
Hawaiian Islands, and were soon piloted into the harbor 
of Honolulu. We made the most of our few hours ashore, 
and on the evening of the next day the Zcalandia cleared 
from the wharf, her prow pointing right toward the equa- 
tor, 

Before long the trade-winds, heretofore so steady, grew 
desultory, and at times forsook us altogether. The long, 
sluggish dead-swell showed scarcely a ripple; the ocean 
was like a huge mirror, its glittering surface broken only 
by the frequent leaps of the flying-fish. During the week 
when we were nearing the equator the thermometer rose 
gradually until it reached 85°—in itself not a high degree 
of heat; but the atmosphere was often depressingly 
“‘muggy.” Yet by selecting the most favored spots on 
the hurricane-deck, away from the reflection from the 
water, and in the draft caused by the motion of the ship, 
there were few hours of positive discomfort. 

Only a few incideni3s broke the monotony of the voyage. 
We crossed the equator. Of the unpleasant modes in 
which this traasit was wont to be celebrated by olden 
sailors, there was no trace on the Zealandia, Nobody was 
ducked or shaven with a hoop-iron. Then we sighted the 
island of Tutuari, one of the group supposed by many to 
have been the original home of the Maoris. Hereabouts 
it was thought we might cross the track of the steamer 
Australia, boun! northward, and exchange mails, Many 
of us bad written Jong letters, but the vessels did not 
meet in this waste of waters, and the epistles had to lie 
over for another time. 

From the day when we ososs:d the Tropic of Capricorn 


and entered the south temperate zone, the atmosphere 
grew sensibly cooler, the days shorter, and the air more 
clear and bracing as we left the sun further and further to 
the north. We crossed the conventional meridian of 180° 
on Friday, so that was the day dropped from our calendar 
to make it correct for the western hemisphere. So here 
was o week without any Friday, and we took occasion to 
congratulate one of our comrades, a jolly Catholic priest, 
that for once in his life he was living a whole week in 
which there was no day when he would be obliged to deny 
himself a hearty flesh dinner. 

On the evening of the twentieth day we cast anchor in 

the harbor of Auckland. The early darkness was that of 
midwinter ; a sudden transition from the gloaming of the 
long Summer evenings we had left in California only three 
weeks before. It was Jane by the almanac here as well as 
there; but the June of the northern hemisphere is the 
January of the southern, where the fourth of July comes 
in midwinter, and Christmas in the dog-days, 
’ Since Auckland ceased to be the capital of New Zealand 
it has been outstripped in population by Wellington and 
Dunedin, notwithstanding its tine harbor, or, rather, pair 
of harbors; for it stands upon a narrow isthmus formed 
by two deep bays setting in from the opposite sides of the 
island, and almost cutting it in two, each being an excel- 
lent port. But the abundant shipping evinced that it has 
an extensive commerce, : 

From the number of hansom cabs and dogcarts in the 
streets, we might have fancied that we had landed at an 
English seaport. This impression was deepened when we 
drove up to the sombre-looking hotel, and were ushered 
into still more sombre apartments, whose walls were hung 
with pictures of steeplechases and foxhunts, or peered into 
the public room, where the busy barmaid was flitting 
through the dense tobacoo-smoke, supplying the foaming 
beverage to thirsty beer-drinkers; or walked about the 
streets, where h’s were dropped about or picked up with 
the utmost recklessness. 

The public buildings are not uncomely. The one most 
interesting to us was the Museum, which contains a good 
collection of Maori articles of dress and implements of 
war. Among the former are pretty mats, or blankets, 
made of the fine native flax, tastefully dyed, which may be 
styled the national costame, which properly consists of 
little besides. Among the latter are specimens of the 
amere-mere, or war-club, about as long as a policeman’s 
baton, but thicker at the striking-end, made of a very 
hard greenstone, or jade, ground, or rather rabbed into 
shape, and polished with infinite labor, which was the na- 
tional weapon. Years were often bestowed upon the fash- 
ioning of one of these. Some of the famous ones bore 
special names, and are as noted in Maori legends as is the 
sword Excalibur in those of King Arthur. This was the 
weapon of the chiefs; other fighters had swords and 
battle-axes of wood. The bowand arrow were unknown to 
them. 

There is also a small fossil specimen of the extinct 
moa, that wingless bird of whom partial skeletons have 
been found indicating that it sometimes reached the 
height of seventeen feet. The market is well supplied 
with fruits, among which are cocoanuts, pineapples and 
oranges, brought from the tropical gardens of the Fiji 
Islands, ; 


The central part of the city has a rather dingy look, and 
abounds in drinking-places bearing such Engtish names as 
‘The Forester’s Arms,” ‘‘The Black Bull,” and ‘The 
Hare and Hounds.” The private residences in the more 
retired portions are built mainly of wood, reminding us of 
our own American towns. 
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A good bird's-eye view of Auckland may be had from 
Mount Eden. Standing on the brink of its extinct crater 
the eye wanders over a wide and picturesque scene, em- 
bracing the mountains and irregular bays of both coasta. 
At our feet is the city ; then comes the network of masts 
and rigging; then, across an arm of the harbor, is the 
quiet village of North Shore, where many of the business 
men have their suburban homes. In the distant back- 
ground, and across another arm of the bay, rise the blue 
peaks of Mount Rangitoto, showing no traces of its ancient 
voleanic activity. In the olden times, when this part of 
the island was the esoape-valve of the fiery furnace below, 
Rangitoto was the chief outlet, whils Mount Eden and 
numerous other lesser summits were auxiliary vents, The 
c'ty itself has abont 14,000 inhabitants, and there may be 
about as many more in the suburbs. 

During our week's stay in Auckland we saw only a 
handfal of the Maori, few of whom inhabit this part of 
the island. On Monday, the 5th of Jaly, we set ont for 
the famous hot spring regions of Ohinemuta, near which 
they are moat numerous, far outnumbering the whites, 
Oar first point was the harbor of Tauranga, 150 miles 
distant, the voyage being made in the Wuilaki, a nutshell 
screw-steamer of 223 tons burden. 

The 4th of July coming on Sunday, the 5th was legal 
Independence Day ; and we almost fancied that the local 
little steamer had in mind to pay us off for the rebellion 
which our fathers inaugurated on this day, so many years 
ago. If this were her purpose, it was thoroughly carried 
out; for she gave us, for twenty hours, sach a thorough 
shaking up as we had never undergone since the days of 
our schoolboy peccadillos. If we looked as we felt, we 
must have presented a woe-begone aspect when, in the 
early morning, we made our advent into the hotel a: Tan- 
ranga. Bat a night's sleep, and huge drafts of fresh air, 
like that of a bright October morning in New England, 
put us to rights, and enabled us to enjoy the sights and 
scenes which presented themselves, 

We remained a fortnight at this little antipodean settle- 
ment, oconpying ourselves mainly in studying the charac- 
ter and habits of the Maori, whose thatched ‘‘ Wha-res ” 
are plainly visible upon the picturesjue hills across the 
narrow, well-protected anchorage which sets inland from 
Cook’s ‘‘ Bay of Plenty.” 

We were fortunate in timing our visit, for the Land 
Court was in session, and the Maori, having plenty of land 
left, and many disputes about it, have abundant busi- 
ness for this tribunal to adjudicate. From one side we 
could see them embarking in canoee to cross the inlet ; 
eould watch their rapid approach, and hear the merry 
shouts of these now peaceful ex-canibals, as they dipped 
their paddles deep into the smooth waters, the women 
paddling as lastily as the men. Tie canoes were of all 
sizes. Some would hold only a single person ; others 
twenty or thirty. Some steered for the steps of the wharf. 
Others drove their crafts as far as possible up the shelving 
beach, and then waded, or were carried ashore. A pair of 
shoes appears to be the distinguishing indication of a well- 
to-do Maori; and we noticed that a man thus decorated 
was almost invariably carried ashore by a woman, pre- 
sumably his wife. It was an odd sight to see a woman, 
with her scanty skirts tucked abeut her thighs, jump over- 
board into the cold water and stand there, while her lazy 
lori mounted her back, clasped his arm3 around her neck, 
stack his long legs straight out ia front, so as to keep his 
precious brogins dry, and was then toted ashore, This 
done, the woman would light her pipe, and smoke away 
as contentedly as though she had been performing the 
most ordinary wifely duty. 
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Tue largest cance which landed at the wharf where we 
were standing was closely packed. In it were men, 
women and children of all ages. One woman bore upon 
her back her infant, of whom nothing was visible but his 
little black head, sticking ont from abov. the blanket, 
which served the double purpose of keeping him in place 
and of protecting both from cold. Another woman carried 
a three-year-old urchin, his bare legs exposed defiantly to 
the keen morning wind, and the flaps of his only garment 
quite as often blown over his head as occupying their ap- 
propriate place. 

The men and grown-up boys presented all sorts of cos- 
tumes, One man was olad in javaty European attire, of 
almost the latest fashion: black stovepipe-hat, welb 
starched linen, thick ulster coat, and swinging a dain 
cane. By his side, and apparently on terms of perfect 
equality, was another, whose wardrobe consisted only of a 
shirt and a blanket. Between these extremes there was 
every sort of costume, European and Muori garments 
being mingled in every variety of composition. Thus, 
one wore a cap and coat, but hed a blanket wrapped 
tightly about his thighs in lien of trousers, and so on, 
shoes being the exception, not the ru‘e. 

The women, in so far as they attain European garb, 
manifested decided taste in the choice of colors, usually 
selecting those of a modest tone, such as plain red and 
yellow, with a little intermixture of green or blue. Feath- 
ers are fancifully arrayed in their hair. Both men and 
women have their ears pierced with large holes, through 
which are tied black ribbons, with long jade pendants, 
The women wear also upon their breasts jade ornaments, 
called hei-tiki, often of larga size, cut in the shape of a 
caricature of humanity. These ornaments and pendants 
are held in high esteem, and are handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, as family jewels are with us. In- 
deed, I imagine that to fashion one of these involves quite 
as much labor as did the cutting of the Koh-i-noor. This 
obsidian-like greenstone was to the Maori all that iron 
and copper, gold and silver, diamonds and emeralds are*to 
us Most of the adults were tattooed more or leas: the 
women only at tho corners of the mouth and on the chin $ 
the men in any conceivable amount, from a few faint 
marks to a network of curving blue lines, covering every 
hair’s breadth of their faces, and wholly obliterating every 
trace of the natural brown color of the skin. 

In our perambulations that morning about the town we 
found no lack of matter for amusement. Nothing can be 
more funny than the Maori mode of salutation. The men 
greet each other with a short, cheerful ‘‘ Tena-koe ?”— 
equivalent to the English ‘*‘ How-dy ?”—shake hands, and 
just touch the tips of their noses together. With the 
women the mode is far more ceremonious. The Tena-kos 
is drawled out into a long, mournful whine, commencing 
from the moment when they come within hailing distance, 
and with a most lugubrious expression of countenance ; 
both being kept up until the pair of noses come pat to- 
gether, when they are vigorously rubbed against each 
other as though the mutual purpose was to do away with 
that prominent feature of the human face divine. Not 
another word is said. I suppose that 7-¢-¢-0-na-k-0-0-0-a ? 
asks and answers all questions regarding their individual 
health and that of their respective households, In the ° 
politest circles the ceremony is the same. 

Later in the day, however, when they have visited the 
‘Sgaloons,” things have a different look. Our taciturn 
friends become loquacious to a degree, They talk not only 
with the tongue, but with the bedy and every member of 
it. More expressive gesticulation and poising and postur. 
ing I never gaw, 
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The Maori are natural actors. Somelimes we came 
upon a group every member of which seemed wrought up 
to the fighting point. But at the moment when their 
screams were the loudest, their jumps the highest, and 
their gesticulations the most pugnacious, every one of 
them would burst out into an uproarious peal of laughter. 
They had been performing some sort of a drama, in which 
all were actors and all spectators, Again, we would come 
upon a group gathered around an orator who was harangu- 
ing in the most impassioned manner. We, of course, 
could not understand a word of what he was saying; but 
if action bo 
the soul of 
eloquence, 
the oration 
must huve 
been worthy 
of a Demos- 
thenes or a 
Barke. 

But we did 
not dream 
how a Maori 
can talk upon 
a subject in 
which he has 
a vital inter- 
est until we 
had visited 
+e Court- 
house, where 
the Land 
Court was in 
session. Their 
lands are 
about the 
only salable 
property 
which they 
have; and 
though much 
has passed 
from their 
hands, they 
still possess 
thousands 
upon thou- 
sands of the 
most fertile 
acres in New 
Zealand, and 
they are day 
by day be- 
coming more 
and more 
aware of 
their value, 
and more and more stickling about the number of gallons 
of rum to be paid for an acre, These lands are held partly 
tribally and partly individually ; and before a white man 
can acquire a legal title to any piece of ground, the Maori 
claims must be thoroughly sifted by the Land Court. A 
good Maori title to a patch of ground seems to be that 
somo ancestor of the claimant was buried upon it; or, 
better still, that some former owner of it had been killed 
and eaten by an ancestor of the present claimant. The 
theory seems to be that the man into whose stomach a 
portion of the body of another has passed, has absorbed 
into bis own person that individual, body and soul, and by 
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consequence is heir to everything of which he died pos- 
sessed. We were told of a case in which one of the par- 
ties in a land-suit vauntingly asked his opponent, ‘‘ Where 
are my ancestors buried?” ‘‘ Here!” replied the other, 
laying his hand upon his own paunch, indicating that his 
forefather had eaten the body of the ancestor of his oppo- 
nent, thereby acquiring an untainted title to his landed 
estate. Analyzing the matter carefully, such a Maori 
title seems to be a little better than that by which the 
present possessors of the greater part of the soil of Eng- 
land and Ireland hold their estates. In both cases the 
ancestors of 
the present 
holders killed 
their prede- 
cessors, but 
in -addition 
to this, the 
Maori gave 
them honor- 
able sepul- 
ture in their 
own maws. 

I am not 
able to say 
how much 
weight the 
colonial Land 
Court ac- 
cords to this 
particular 
kind of Maori 
title; but 
from all that 
I can learn, 
it aims to do 
jastice be- 
tween rival 
claimants, 
Maori asses- 
sors are ap- 
pointed to 
aid the judge, 
and their 
assistance is 
of special 
value in the 
genealogical 
groundsupon 
which in 
most cases 
the title rests; 
and due care 
seems to be 
taken that 
they shall be 
appointed 
from a district other than that in which they are to act, 
so that they can trace no common lineage with either 
litigant. 

The scene in the court-room at our first visit was unique. 
The judge was the only white man present ; but the room 
was packed with Maori, some seated upon benches, some 
lecning against the wall, some squatted upon the floor; 
but all listening intently to the vehement speech of Enoka, 
one of their chiefs, upon some important cause. We, too, 
listened» intently, although we could not understand a 
word of it. 

Enoka is a notable man, of magnificent proportions, 
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dressed from head to foot in becoming European garmen!s, 
with nothing about him to denote the olden time except 
his tattooed face and a slight, limping gait, the consequence 
of a wound received in some inter-tribal conflict. So 
great is his influence over his people, and such is his in- 
tegrity and intelligence, that he has been appointed native 
assessor, with tho right to sit upon the bench with the 
resident magistrate in cases of litigation between native 
Jand claimants, who must now have tueir claims settled by 
fixed law, instead of deciding them for themselves by the 
sp-ar and war-club. 

Late in July (corresponding to our February) we re- 
sumed our journey to Ohiiemutn, forty-two miles inland 
from Tauranga. To lessen the fatigue wo were to break 
the trip at Oroki, thirtcen miles on the way. For a few 
miles the road runs through a cultivated region ; then we 
cross a little river with afew scattered cabbage-palms along 
its banks, and come upon a tract without trees or grass. 
Here and there was a small, tilled patch ; but most of the 
ground is overgrown by rank, wavy ferns. 

Oroki is a settlement of great expectations, but its 
present population consists of five white and Afty or sixty 
Maori families. It boasts of an inn with a very garrulous 
landlady, who was not long in making us aware of the 
slight esteem which she had forher Maori neighbors, Ac- 
cording to her representations they are given to petty thiev- 
ing, and will never tell the trath when they can by any 
possibility think ofalie, Ourown later acquaintance with 
these people has led us to doubt much of these represen- 
tations, Near by are several rained pahs (mud-forts), 
which give evidence that this has been the scene of fight- 
ing in former days. In one of them a former Maori chief 
is said to have buried an untold amount of treasure, and 
there is no other spot in New Zealand where the spade 
has been so industriously plied. 

Early in the morning we resumed our journey, and soon 
entered upon the great forest known as the ‘ Eighteen- 
mile Bush.” It ismidwinter by the almanao ; but Winter 
in New Zealand is a very different thing from Winter in 
New England. It may more properly be called the “rainy 
season,” although it does not rain all the time, and did 
not this day. In our hemisphere in the corresponding 
zone, Winter is the season of naked stems and leafless 
boughs. Here it is the time when vegetation is ‘in its 
lustiest state. 

There is a road from Oroki to Ohinemutn, and a stage- 
coach traverses itt I have been driven over many bad 
roads, but never over one worse than this, Through the 
Eighteen-mile Bush it was mostly a perfect quagmire, 
*‘ corduroyed” just enough to keep the wheels from sink- 
ing axle-deep, and to make the ride one perpetual series 
of jolts and-jumps, up and down, now to one side, now to 
the other, and sometimes scemingly all at once. Our 
driver was the most taciturn of mortals outside of a deaf- 
and-dumb asylum, There is an old story of a country 
where it is so cold that words fall down in frozen pellets 
as they escape from the lips of the speaker; and I half 
fancied that the words which our coachman meant to have 
spoken were somehow jolted down his throat into the 
regions below the navel. But why should he talk at all? 
Tuere was nothing to talk about, unless he had chosen to 
execrate the bad road, for there is not a trace of human 
life in this long bush—scarcely a trace between the wha- 
res of Orokiand the hot spring of Ohinemuta. 

Had he been of an esthetic turn he might have gone 
into raptares over the fine scenery, for this detestable road 
winds through a forest of royal magnificence ; sometimes 
through a deep gulch whence we could look up at it from 
below ; sometimes climbing an ascent whence we coald 
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look down upon it from above. The dark bues of the 
evergreens were everywhere set off by clinging masses of 
ranniog vines and luxariant ctumps of climbing parasites. 
From each elevation we could look down upon a rich, un- 
dulating sea of arboreal beauty, now dipping down to the 
level of the tiniest fera, now swelling upward to the globu- 
lar, glossy tops of the gigantic rota-tree. The decuying 
stumps were profusely adorned by creeping vines, and en- 
circled by lowly mosses. Lofty fern-trees reared their 
jeweled hends high above the dense undergrowth, their 
slender trunks somewhat resembling the cocoa-palm, but 
gracefully crowned with feathery fronds of infinitely finer 
texture. The grandest scene was about midway through the 
bush, at the confluence of two mountain streams, where 
the road ran perilously near the verge of a dizzy precipice. 
Across the intervening ravine rose a rocky cliff, whose 
overbanging masses threatened to tumble down into the 
little stream at its base. So lofty are these ledges, and so 
dense is the overhanging foliage of the vine-wreathed 
evergreens, that the road winds through a vercurous dale 
scarcely penetrated by the light of the noonday sun. 

There was no lack of living creatures. The labyrinthine 
mazes of the forest resounded with the notes of strange 
song-birds, whose forms were now and then seen flitting 
among the equally strange foliage. Cook, or some other 
early navigator, left a few pigs upon the island. These 
multiplied and increased, and their progeny, reverting to 
their natural wild state, have taken possession of the bush, 
where the roots of the ever-presont fern afford them an 
abundance of succulent food. They are hunted by dogs, 
equally wild, and most probably the descendants of some 
canines also left by Cook. That these pigs will show fight 
was evinced to us by the sight of a gaunt cur, whose side 
had been freshly gashed by the sharp tusks of a boar. 

Leaving the great bush behind us, we enter an open 
fern-region, and in due time come to the foot of Lake 
Roto-Rua, girt around by hills of no great elevation. At 
the extreme head of the lake, eleven miles away, is Ohine- 
mutu, and we could soon see the vapor of its countless 
hot springs rising into the clear air, looking in the dis- 
tance like the curling smoke from some vast conflagration. 
Before long our nostrils were assailed by the sulphurous 
stench from these springs ; and at four o’clock in the after- 
noon we reached the hotel of Ohinemato, in a hungry 
condition, for at Oroki we had improvidently neglested to 
provide ourselves with a lunch. 

It was well that we had chosen this day for the trip, for 
on the succeeding one a cold, drizzling rain set in; nota 
good, honest down-pour, but one which our English friend 
fitly characterized as ‘‘narsty.” Luckily a sulphur-bath, 
of any desired temperature up to boiling-point, can be had 
at Ohinemutu, without previous notice, and free of charge. 
A few of these quickly put to rights our joints, musolea 
and bones, which had been in a manner dislocated, 
strained and broken up by the joltings of our weary ride; 
and by the time the rain ceased we were in trim to begin 
our explorations. 

Ohinemuta consists of a hotel and a few other frame 
buildings, standing in the midst of a hamlet of Maori 
wha-res. The hot springs are the sole reason for its being, 
The Maori seem to have selected it as the site of their 
settlemont mainly because they could here boil their sweet 
potatoes, fern-roots and crayfish without the trouble of 
lighting a fire. All they have to do is to put them intoa 
bag, and place them on one of these ever-boiling kettles, 
Baking oan be performed in a like economical manner. 
Dig a hole in any convenient spot, put in your viands, and 
in due time they will be done toa turn. Except when the 
wind blows from the south, the people live in a perpetual 
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atmosphere of steam. So thin is the crust of earth over- 
lying the furnaces, that you need only to thrust a walking- 
stick into the soil anywhere, and a jet of steam will come 
up. If one happens to be walking in a wrong direction, 
he is not unlikely to slump through into a mass of seeth- 
ing mad. Accidents of this kind are not very uncommon. 
Within the last six years three Europeans, and as many 
Maori, have met their death ia this way. Among these 
was the little daughter of our hotel-keeper. She went 
from the house for a few moments, fell into a hot pool, 
and was brought back so badly scalded that she died in a 
few hours. 

The whole region a few feet—perhaps inches—below the 
surface, is in a state of effervescence, The seething 
liquids and semi-liquids hiss and- sizzle and boil up 
through the thin crust of earth or cracks in the stone, in a 
thousand ways, from a quiet caldron of hot water to a 
bubbling mudhole or, boiling pool. Several of these 
springs, of a moderate temperature, have been inclosed 
60 as to form private bathrooms for the benefit of tourists, 
who are beginning to find their way hither. But there 
are plenty left for the Maori to occupy in their ancestral 
way, with the sky for a roof and the open air for a dress- 
ing-room. 

I should judge that the chief ocoupation of a Maori at 
Ohinemutu, irrespective of age, sex or condition, was to 
take a hot bath, dry upon the stones placed about the 
principal bathing-place, which is a quite respectable 
pond, and then take another bath. On a cold, dry day 
they go there to keep warm; on a rainy day to “keep 
dry.” On such a day look into the bathing-pool and you 
will see only s score or two of black heads exposed to the 
chilly rain ; all the rest of their unclothed person is warm 
and “dry” below the surface. 

On pleasant days, also, it is pleasanter in the water than 
out of it, They eat there, smoke there, and sometimes 
take anap there. One day we saw a Maori matron, half in 
aod half out of the water, smoking away at a stubby clay 
pipe, and keeping a look-out upon her two children. As 
we passed she caught up the younger one and held it 
modestly before her so as to conceal her naked breasts. 
This was rather a refinement of delicacy, for in Maori eyes 
there is nothing in the slightest degree improper for men, 
‘women and children to bathe together without a shred of 
clothing. This bathing-pool and the flat stones which 
have been placed over some steam-jets near by is the 
Maori casino of Ohinemutu. A gentleman will saunter up 
to the brink, drop the flat mat, or blanket, which forms 
his entire wardrobe, as unconcernedly as a European doffs 
his overcoat, and slip into the water, where his female ac- 
quaintances are sure te be ‘“‘at home.” Society affairs 
having been discussed in the water, he makes his au 
yevofr, dons his blanket, dries himeelf off upon the hot 
stones, then betakes himself to the wha-re runanga, or 
town-hall, where most likely the haka-dance is to be per- 
formed, and where rum and beer are to be had. How the 
gentleman manages to get home to his own wha-re with- 
out stumbling into a boiling spring is moet likely a mys- 
tery to him, as it most certainly is to me. 

Close by the chief bathing-pool is a much shallower one, 
also well warmed up, which answers all the purposes of a 
kindergarten, It is a fanny sight to see the small fry of 
Ohinematu disporting themselves here. At one moment 
their little naked bronze figures will appear chasing each 
other upon the banks, the next moment, as if urged by a 
common impulse, they will plump into the water like so 
many startled frogs. In or out of the water, they seem to 
enjoy themeelves thoroughly. 

Not far from the hotel a little cove sete in from the lake. 
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There are hot springs upon the banke, and others gushing 
up from the bottom, and between them all they have so 
attempered the water that by wading or swimming a few 
yards one can get a cold, a tepid, or a hot bath without 
turning a faucet. A part of this cove, where the sub- 
lacustrine boilers lie pretty close together, has been 
utilized for laundry purposes by the Maori women. Sitting 
shoulder-deep at the edge, of a natural boiler, where the 
temperature is about blood-heat, one can, by extending 
her arms, put her soiled linen into water hot enough for 
all detergent purposes, And as for drying-ground, well- 
heated from beneath, and without cost or trouble, there is 
upon the shores enough, and to spare, 

We had heard not ao little of the geysers of this hot- 
spring region. We half expected to come across things 
like those of which we had read, and which we had seen 
depictured in Iceland and Colorado—springs which with 
due provocation, and, lacking that, of their own accord 
would at intervals fling up columns of water to the height 
of many a yard. In this regard we saw very much what 
Mr. Anthony Trollope saw, not quite ten years ago. He 
writes : 

“At Ohinemutu I saw nothing of uplifted columns of water 
thrown up and dispersed in the air. At some spots these were 
sudden eruptions which would rise, with a splutter rather than a 
column, perhaps six or eight feet high, throwing boiling spray 
around, and creating an infinite quantity of steam, but these were 
not continuous, lasting, perhaps, for a minute, and remaining 
quiescent for four or five, during which the rambling and boiling 
of the waters beneath would be heard. In other cases jets of 
steam would be thrown upto a considerable height, probably over 
twenty feet. As to the jets of water, I was told that I was very 
ae al the geysers were very tranquil during my 
Visit, 

In this respect we were equally unfortunate, Yet I am 
inclined to believe that in very recent times these hot 
springs have put on the form of spouting geysers. The 
Honorable Herbert Meade, who made a ‘Ride through 
New Zealand’’ a little more than twenty years ago, says 
that Ohinemutna ‘‘is built in the very midst of hot springs 
which surround what is considered by one who has seen 
also those of Iceland, the largest geysers in the world ;” 
and William Howitt, a few years before, was told that 
“‘the big geyser begins best to play about December, cul- 
minates in February, when it shoots up once in about 
twelve minutes, the eruptions lasting about twenty-five 
seconds.” Not improbably these phenomena vary through 
cycles of years as well as through cycles of months. 

Lake Roto-Rua (or rather Lake Rua, for Roto is merely 
the Maori word for ‘‘lake’’) is one of a series of lakelets 
lying within the space of a few square miles, and con- 
nected with each other. Roto-Raa means ‘‘ Second Lake"; 
there is Roto-Iti, ‘‘ Little Lake”; Roto-Ahu, and others, 
among which is Terawera, notable for its white and pink 
terraces, near which we spent seven months among the 
Maori ; aequired their language, won their confidence, and 
tried, not without success, to make total abstainers of 
them. 

The terraces of Terawera are altogether unique. They 
have been formed by the deposits of mineral matter from 
a boiling pond, which occupies the top of a bluff some 200 
feet high. As you ascend from the level of the lake you 
step along a raised fretwork of stone, looking like chased 
silver, over which the water is constantly running. At 
each step, as you ascend, the water grows hotter and 
hotter. Before long you come to three alabaster-like 
natural baths, one above the other, cunningly carved by 
the ever-working hand of Nature. These are the so-called 
‘“twhite terraces,” though the designation is not quite 
acourate, the color being a delicate salmon. On the other 
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side are the ‘“‘pink terraces,” their hue being several 
shades deeper. They are not in form quite so handsome ; 
but the natural baths are finer, and large enough to 
accommodate several bathers at a time. The stone has a 
soft, velvety feeling, something like that of a plaster cast. 
The water in these baths is of a beautiful turquoise-blue. 
Quite a company of tourists had in the meanwhile 
gathered here, and on the 7th of March, 1881 (answering 
to our August), a party was made up for a camping trip 
through this lake region. Our boats, tents and accoutre- 
ments were conveyed in carts to Roto-Rua, and our tents 
were first pitched in a copse of titre-trees upon the shores 
of a deep bay, whose waters sent up a continuous cloud of 
sulphury vapor. Surrounding the copse was a crust of 


plenty of dry ferns spread thickly over the heated floor 
for u couch, we were able to defy the elements, 

Early in the morning we started for a row of eight or 
nine miles to the northern end of the lake, where is its 
outlet, near which our second camp was pitched. Two 
miles from the shore is the island of Macoia, the scene of 
a pretty Maori legend, but historically memorable for a 
great cannibal massacre perpetrated there some sixty years 
ago. The natives now living hereaboute are a good deal 
more than half civilized. They wear European clothes, 
can read in their own language, which has been reduced 
to writing by missionaries, and are not entirely uninstructed 
in the Christian religion. We were every day visited by 
groups from surrounding villages, bringing with them 


dry mineral deposit, through holes and crevices of which | substantial tokens of their goodwill. After a week here 


burst columns 
of steam, and 


we moved a 
mile further, 


noisy spouts of and,. passing 
hot water. The the mouth of 
odors were the Ohau 
anything but River, were 
delightful. welcomed by 
One of our the people of 
Maori, who had the village of 
picked up a Moria. Aftera 
little English, palaver, thirty 
aptly described of them en- 
them as “too rolled their 
stink.” During names upon 
the night there our temper- 
was a fierce ance - pledge. 
thunder-storm ; Within sight 
but with stout Ae 2a of Moria are 
canvas over- SS several hills 
head, and VAPOR SPRINGS, KOROPETE. which have 
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A MAORI DANCE BEFORE A WHA-RE. 


been shaped into terraced earthworks, wherein different 


our boatmen dared not encounter. But keeping under 


tribes lived in the days, not very long ago, when the chief | the protection of a lee-shore, our two boats glided into the 


end of man seemed to be to kill and eat his neighbor. 
Roto-Ita, a pretty little lake, was the next soene of our 
explorations, Its environments of rolling hills and pre- 
cipitous cliffs are dotted with isolated wha-res and 
villages. -Throngh the deep gullies and round the project- 
ing promontories the winds blow furiously at times, rais- 
ing the waters into choppy, white-capped waves, which 


quiet little cove of Manupirni, where we spent a quiet 
night near a famous sulphur-bath, supplied by a brooklet 
of steaming water which gushes from the base of an over- 
shadowing hill. : 

' Next day a row of seven or eight miles brought us to 
Tapuaeharuru, at the end of Rato-Ita. Every trace of 
European habitation had been left bebind us, and only 
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Maori were to be seen. They swarmed around us in 
orderly groups, Fortunately one of our men had relatives 
here, and potatoes, corn and crayfish flowed into our larder, 
which had come to need replenishing; so much so that 
after three or four days I was deputed, with three native 
boatmen, to go back to Ohinemutza for provisions. Buts 
gale sprang up and we were obliged to put in for shore, 
Wo passed the night in a wha-re, the ocoupants of which 
were acquaintances of ours, and they welcomed us to the 
best they had, The wha-re was quite too small for the 
fourteen humans, and fleas innumerable, who were to 
ocoupy it. After consideration it was decided that the 
**Paheka ” (white man) should have lodgings inside, and 
8 space two feet wide was assigned to me. The room was 
heated up to furnace pitch ; the embers were pitched out- 
side; a song of welcome was struck up, and I arranged 
myself for the night. But the stench and the vermin soon 
became unendurable, and I bolted for the outer air, and 
rolling myself up in my blanket, tried to sleep. Three 
gaunt, flea-bitten dogs seemed bent on sharing the com- 
forts of my blanket, and when morning broke, flinging 
bright rays over the lake, I concluded that it was not best 
to try to go on to Ohinemutu. Still the mission was not 
wholly unsuccessful, for my hospitable host furnished us 
with s generous kit of sweet potatoes and orayfish to 
carry back. 

From Tapuaebaruru the distance is only a mile and a 
half to Roto-ehu, the next of this chain of lakes. There is 
a narrow, level path, over which our boats were carried, 
each by seven sturdy Maori, who kept up a wild and not 
unmusical chant. Launched upon the smooth waters, we 
sonlled across the south end of the lake, and through a 
lagoon swimming with ducks reached a warm creek, up 
which we ascerided a quarter of a mile to a hot spring 
which gushes up through the sand, through an aperture 
three or four feet in diameter, then spreads out into a con- 
siderable pool, A cold spring sends its water into one 
side of this poo), so that we could take just what sort of 
bath we liked. Indeed, we could take a hot and cold bath 
at once, Head and shoulders might be in cool water while 
the feet were in a current scalding hot. 

Close by this spring stands a ghastly memento, being a 
a wooden image with tattooed face and body wrapped in 
a white shirt, commemorative of a man who, six months 
ago, came to his death by suffocation in one of the sul- 
phurous pools, The ducks in the neighboring lagoon 
have been declared fapu, and no one of them may be 
killed until the bones of the man have been regularly in- 
terred. Somehow the ducks would seem to have got 
knowledge of this <apu—henoe the immense numbers con- 
gregated in this temporary sanctuary. But when the daps 
is dissolved they will suffer for their over-confidence, 

Between Roto-Ehu and Bhoto-Ma, the last, smailest and 
most beantiful of this chain of lakes, is a portage of leas 
than a mile, Over this our boats were borne, and 
launched upen its dark-blue waters, overhung by sombre 
forests, the shores spreading here and there into reaches 
of white sandbeach, broken at frequent intervals by almost 
perpendicular bluffs. Pitching our tents upon ao fine 
beach, we spent three delightful April weeke—the season 
corresponding to our Indian Summer days. Our party 
were the sole occupants of the region, Pigeons and wild 
pigs were ours for the killing. Coming back from our 
daily excursions, we would gather around the blazing 
camp-fires at evening ; and not unfrequently our Maori at- 
tendants would amuse us with their songs, dances and 
mimic fights, or with some of their weird legends, Among 
these was that of the sunken island of Roto-Ma, 

Long ago—so runs the legend—this region was thickly 


peopled. In the lake was an island, with a village of 
three hundred dwellere. One duy a Tohunga, or priest, 
came to the shore and shouted to the islanders to send a 
canoe to ferry him across to the island. No canoe was 
sent, and the wrath of the Tohunga was aroused. He 
called his taniuhas, or subservient demons, and bade them 
do vengeance for the affront put upon him. In an in- 
stant the island sank beneath tue waters, and of its dwell- 
ers, only three escaped to tell the tale. Ever since that 
time the lake has been the abode of a taniwhka, who some- 
times appears in visible form ; now as a buge fish or lizard $ 
then as a great rock or a lofty tree; but in every shape 
keeping watch and ward over the spot where some sunken 
rocks mark the site of the submerged island, and prevent- 
ing all approach to it. One old resident of Tapuaeharuru 
soberly assured me that many years ago he was sitting 
upon the shore, and saw @ canoe, with four men of a dis- 
tant tribe, rowing for the forbidden spot. All at once the 
canoe was drawn under water, and nothing was ever heard 
of it or ita ocoupants. 

After the conclusion of our Jake trip we took up our resi- 
dence in the village of Wairoa, in a part of a not uncom- 
fortable house, which had been a mission-house, The 
mission was broken up at the time of the Maori war of 
1860-64, and has never been resumed. The house was oc- 
cupied by a gentleman whose wife is the daughter of the 
former missionary ; and we set up housekeeping. 

Late in the Summer we went to Auckland, having it 
partly in mind to return to Maori-land before pursuing 
our journey to Europe by way of Australia, Here at 
Auckland, or, rather, at the suburban village of North 
Shore, these closing pages are written early in January, 
1882, 

We are constantly hearing from our Maori friends, and 
every account leads us to believe that our efforts for tem- 
perance among them have not been in vain, though a few 
of the signers have broken the pledge. All the more rea- 
son this why some one should be sent to carry on the good 
work ulready begun. We hope we have found the man, if 
means for his support can be had. I believe that there is 
no mora promising field for missionary labor than among 
the Maori; but I am firmly convinced that with them the 
principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating drink 
must be the first article of the creed, However it may be 
with others, a Maori cannot be a ‘moderate drinker.” 
With this much can be done ; without it nothing. 

Here, in conclusion, I will sam up the general results of 
our twelvemonth’s experience of the Maori, during which, 
I think, I have come really to know them better, I be- 
lieve, than any other white man has done. 

Physically, the Maori are a fine people. In stature and 
physical strength they will compare favorably with Euro- 
peans. Mentally and morally, in most respects, they rank 
far above the majority of uncivilized people. Generally 
they are of a light-brown color, with straight black hair 
and prominent features, I have seen a few of much 
darker color, and with hair almost woolly, indicating a 
portion of other blood. Whence came the admixture is a 
matter of conjecture. Until the advent of the white, s 
little more than a century ago, there is no evidence, from 
tradition or otherwise, that a single person from other 
shores had touched the islands since the first canoe-loads, 
a thousand in all, they say, drifted thither. I am inclined 
to think that these blackest people are sprang from abo- 
rigines, who were here when the Maori came, But in 
other respects I see no special differance between them 
and their brown neighbors. 

That the Maori are rapidly decreasing in numbers is 
faot patent to all, Ido not find that this is the result of 
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any prevalent pestilential disease. I do not find that this 
decadence, which has been steadily going on for several 
generations, is caused, as in the case of the Sandwich 
Isianders, by those nameless diseases contracted from the 
whites, which have hopelessly corrupted the blond of the 
race, Infanticide seems to be unknown to them. Cer- 
tainly, I have never seen anywhere parents more fond of 
their children. 

Internecine wars among the tribes for centuries doubt- 
leas checked the increase of the race. But there is no 
reason to suppose that these have been waged to any great 
extent since 1842, yet they have decreased by almost two- 
thirds in the last forty years. The war with the English, 
some twenty years ago, could not have been very destruc- 
tive of life. it is estimated that there were not more than 
2,000 Maori in arms, and it took 15,000 British troops to 
put them down. This war was waged mainly in the Taur- 
engo region, and the accounts which we have of it speak 
vell, not only for the bravery of the Maori, but also for a 
bumanity which was scarcely to be looked for in a people 
removed but a generation or two from cannibalism. Close 
by Tauranga we saw the remains of the Gate Pah, which 
was the scene of the fiercest engagement of the war. In 
attacking this, one division of the assailants fired repeat- 
edly into another, and ten officcrs, endeavoring to check 
the panio among their men, were killed, or fatally 
wounded. One of these fell into the hands of the Maori, 
who brought him into their pah, propped him up in the 
ditch upon a soft bed of ferns, and when they were forced 
to evacuate, left a vessel of water by his side. 

The one patent fact is, that this decline of the Maori 
dates distinctively from the time when Europeans began 
to settle among them in numbers. I can only attribute it 
to the ram which they freely introduced. To drunken- 
ness, mainly, I attribute their rapid decadence. And 
hence it is that the gospel of total abstinence is the one 
most needed to be preached to them. 

A Maori wha-re is certainly not built on good sanitary 
principles; but it is, upon the whole, less bad than one 
will find in many countries which call themselves civilized. 
It consists of a single room. The sides and roofs are of 
thatched grass, The inside is of reeds, and between the 
reeds and the grass is a thick layer of dried rushes. Not 
a board or a nail is necessary in the whole strueture. 
There are two small openings which serve for door and 
window. At night these are tightly closed. The floor is 
strewn with fern-leaves, which serve for a bed, and the 
occupants are numerous enough to cover the entire space, 
packed together as closely ss they oan lie. In the centre 
four flat stones are arranged ao as to form a little cooking- 
place, and the amoke finds its way out, if it can, through 
the holes, but most usually remains inside, covering 
everything with a thick coating of soot. At Ohinemutu, 
however, some European improvements have begun to 
creep in. Here and there one will see a wha-re with a 
glass window and a stone chimney built outside. The 
whare-runango, or town hall, even has a sheet-iron roof, 
The front gable is usually ornamented with the effigy of 
some deceased ancestor, with black feathers to represent 
hair. The whare- rnuango is adorned, inside and ont, 
with numerous effigies of the renowned men of the 
tribe; an effort being made to symbolize the qualities 
for which each was famone. One which I saw had a long 
tongue protruding from his mouth, to show that he had 
been a great orator; another had a cloven tongue, to 
set forth that he had won renown as the champion liar of 
his day. Another was mounted upon a pair of atilta 
This, I was told, was in honor of his having been wont, 
thus equipped, te ateal by night into his neighbor's 
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potato-patch, help himself to as much as he could carry 
off, and take his departure without leaving any telltale 
footprints behind him. . 

We were spectators at several fanerals during our stay 
in the lake region. They may be best summed up by 
saying that they had all the characteristic features of a 
genuine Irish wake, as they are described to us, only 
intensified beyond anything of which we had read, and 
kept up as lung as the supply of rum, pork and potatoes 
held out, Of late years, under the teachings of the mis- 
sionaries, they have begun to bury their dead in deoent 
graves. Bat the true native way, and by far the most 
prevalent, is to deposit the remains in the depths of the 
forest, or upon sequestered islands in the Jakes. These 
burying-places are most sacredly tapu. No. Maori, unless 
specially delegated by his tribe, may set foot in the conse- 
crated ground. Such a profanation would be sure to oall 
down the vengeance of the iaipos, or guardian demons of 
the spot. 

I once atealthily made my way to one af these plasss of 
sepulture on the shore of Lake Tarawara, At the base of a 
ledge of rocks, and overshadowed by a lofty tree, was a 
canoe raised upon posts several feet from the ground. It 
forms the common receptacle for the corpses. There they 


-were piled up in every stage of decay, six or seven layers 


deep. They had been originally packed in sacks or 
wrapped in mats, some of them also in motley European 
fabrics. Through the rents which the elements had 
made in the strange cerements, we could see bones and 
skulls often mingled together in ghastly confusion, Some 
of these kits were very small und well-preserved. These, 
we supposes, contained only the bare bones, which had in 
due time been taken out and scraped at a ‘‘ bone-taugi,” 
and-then returned to the cance. Guns and other personal 
effects were strewn among the bones without any appa- 
rent order. We also saw two cave sepulchres upon an 
island, in which the bones and dust of generations were 
lying in one heterogeneous mass. 

A “‘bone-tangi” is the great Maori ceremonial. For 
some reason or other, a tribe will determine to have a 
grand cry over the bones of their relatives who have died 
and been deposited in various sepulchres, Delegations 
are sent to gather the bones, and invitations dispatched to 
the neighboring tribes to take part in the ceremonial. 
The bones, having been well scraped and washed, are 
placed in little kits, the skulls on the outside, with pieces 
of red wool or flax stuffed into the mouth and eare. The 
name of the deceased is written on the bag, and all of 
them are set on end in a ghastly row, before which the 
assembled tribes perform their danees, eat until they are 
stuffed to repletion, and drink until they cannot stand. 
After thesa edifying solemnities each bag of doubly conse- 
secrated bones is deposited in the canoe-tomb of the 
village to which the deceased belonged. 

The Maori language was reduced to writing by the mis- 
sionaries some fifty years ago. Besides the vowels, a, e¢, i, 
o, % pronounced as in Italian, ten consonants, 4, m, n, ng, 
Pp, 7, 4, w, represent every sound; and the people seem 
unable to distinguish or articulate any other. Hence the 
names of foreigners undergo odd transformations when 
coming from their lips, Wiemu is the nearest approach 
they can make to ‘‘ David"; the Austrian, Hochstter, of 
the ‘Novara Expedition,” who has written the best book 
on New Zealand, was designated as Atirin. My wife's 
name, “Annie,” came pat enough to them ; but my own 
name, ‘ William Snow,” was a sore stumbling-block, 
being transformed into Wiremu Teno. Some twenty years 
ago two educated Maori chiefs, Wiremu (William) Toetoo 
and Hemera (Samuel!) Rerehau, made a tour in Europe, 
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and were presented to various sovereigns, among others to 
Queen Victoria. Wiremu was a natural orator, and several 
of his speeches in his native tongue were printed. I quote 
the commencement of his congratulatory address to her 
Majesty as a specimen of the quite mellifluous character 
of the Maori speech : 

“Tenakoe! Tenakoe! E Wikitoria tenakoe ete Kuina o Nui- 
tireni. ‘l'enakoe tomatou Rangitira pai, ka nui to manikoa, ka 
kite maua. I a koo ete kuini o Nuitireni hua puta te nuinga otou 
ingoa me ou tumari, ki, kei roto i o matou inioinga i o nga tungata 
o Nuitireni i nga ra katoa o te tau.” 


That is . 

“ Greetings! greetings! Thee, Victoria, be greeted, Queen of 
New Zealand, mother of the people of the Maori. Great is our joy 
to see thee, Queen of New Zealand. The glorious name of Your 
Majesty is known in all lands and in all parts of the world. The 
islands of the South Sea know the brightness of thy royal name.” 


THE COLORATION OF THE CAT, 


Tue coloration and markings of the domestic cat, as 
might be expected from its mixed origin, vary exceedingly. 
The wild Felid@, which range in size from that of the lion 
and tiger down to the pretty rusty-colored or rubiginons 
cat of India, which is only some sixteen inches in length, 
excluding the tail, vary very much in color, and also in 
the disposition of the marks, not only in the different ani- 
mals, but also in the same species. So much is this the 
case that no less than four or five supposed species have 
been made out of one—namely, the American ocelot ; and 
the leopard and panther, though regarded by most natur- 
alists as mere varieties of the same species, are popularly 
regarded as being distinct. 

As such variations take place in well-defined species, it is 
not surprising that they should occur in the mixed pro- 
geny of the smaller -race which constitutes our domestic 
variety. Thus we have the tawny-color of the lion in the 
small Siamese domestic cat; the stripes of the tiger are 
reproduced in many tabbies, these stripes breaking up as 
they do more or less perfectly into spots, not only in many 
wild species, but also in those cats that are shown as 
spotted tabbies at our cat-shows. ‘The little rubiginous 
cat, which has repeatedly interbred with the domestic cat 
of India is an example of a spotted wild cat of small size. 

The markings of the clouded tiger, Felide macrocelis, 
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are reproduced in many of our varieties, The black 
variety of leopard, which occurs wild, has its analogue in 
our black cats, and some of the wild cats occupying the 
snow-covered mountains of India are almost white. 

From the vagrant and nocturnal habits of cats, there is 
more difficulty in breeding them trae to any particular 
color and marking than occurs in the case of most other 
domestic animals; bunt, nevertheless, much has been done 
in determining the transmission of colors, and some ex- 
ceedingly interesting facts have been ascertained. The 
true tortoiseshell, as distinguished from the tortoiseshell- 
and-white, occurs only in the female—excepting in very 
rare instances ; on the contrary, the red or sandy tabby 
marking, which is common in the male, is rare in the 
female. In fact, the sandy tabby male may be regarded 


| as the mate of the tortoiseshell female; by due care, how- 


ever, both of these markiugs can be produced in the two 
sexes, 

In what is called the tortoiseshell-and-white, which 
occurs frequently in both sexes, the sandy-and-black are 
not mixed together, as occurs in the pure tortoiseshell, 
but separated into large patches of pure color. In some 
pied cats there jis a tendency to a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of colors; this is most noticeable in the black-and- 
white. 

Another singular mixture of colors, which may be no- 
ticed occasionally, is the combination of gray tabby, red 
tabby, and white, the last being irregularly and variously 
distributed. 

The long hair of the Angora breed is analogous to the 
natural variation sometimes occurring in wild species, as 
the woolly cheetah from South Africa, und the Jone 
haired tigers of the north of Asia. 


DeiBeration too far prolonged defeats all its own ends, 
This is evident in the smallest affairs of everyday as 
well as in the most important. We meet a casual ac- 
quaintance, and, while we hesitate whether to salute him, 
he passes out of sight. We reflect upon the propriety of 
making an excursion until it is too late to catch the train. 
We ponder a business offer beyond the accorded time, and 
it is withdrawn. 
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THE SONNET’S VOICE. 
A METRICAL LESSON BY THE SEASHORE, 


Yow silvery billows breaking on the beach 
Fail back in foam beneath the star-shine clear, 
The while my rhymes are murmuring in your ear 

A restless lore like that the billows teach; 

For on these sonnet-waves my soul would reach 
From its own depths, and rest within you, dear, 
As, through the billowy voices yearning here 

Great Nature strives to find a human speech. 


A sonnet is a wave of melody: 
From heaving waters of the impassioned sour 
A billow of tidal music one and whole 

Flows in the “octave”; then returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the “‘sestet” roll 

Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous sea 


THE END OF A TRAGEDY. 
By W. G. ZEIGLER. 


ARK BLANDELL mysteriously dis- 
appeared in the Summer of 1864, 
After a thorough but fruitless search 
of one year, I, his only son and sole 
heir, at the age of twenty-one came 
into the possession of a comfortable 
fortune. This was in Baltimore. 
Fifteen years elapsed, during which 
time the fate or whereabouts of my 
father still remained a dead secret, 

This strange and material incident 
in my life formed but one of the 
links in the career of one shrouded 
from birth in mysteries, 

I had never known or heard of my mother. Reared in 
a gloomy, ancient, moss-covered mansion, on one of the 
most solitary streets of the city, kept under the surveil- 
lance of a silent old male servant, tutored by a learned 
but stoical man until I reached the age of twenty, without 
companions and but few acquaintances, it is no wonder I 
grew up a man of retired and melancholic disposition. 
From earliest childhood shadows and fears crowded my 
confined way. My surroundings engendered a passion for 
gloomy, darkened places, and a morbid longing for any- 
thing beyond the real. 

These moody musings had their effect ; I was drawn 
into the world of the unknown, and at length found myself 
possessed of tlhe power of communing with the dead; but 
in all my communings I learned naught of my father. 
That much is a confession ; now for the incidents I wish 
to relate. 

In the Fall of 1879, my health being in a precarious 
state, I was advised by my physician to try mountain air, 
as possibly it might be the true elixir to brace up a weak- 
ening constitution. I determined forthwith to spend a 
few months in North Carolina, among the loftiest ranges 
of the Appalachian System. The trip was accomplished, 
and two weeks had made a decided change in my con- 
dition. At the end of that time, feeling my strength 
equal to the undertaking, and knowing it would be further 
increased by such a course, I concluded to make a tour on 
foot through the most romantic sections of that romantic 
country. 

The desire to racover my health by these means was not 
the only incentive that led me on the tramp ; it was more 
the intense passion within me for the gloomy and awful— 
pot the beautiful—scenes in nature. 

One glowing afternoon, late in September, in the course 


of my wanderings, I stopped for a short rest and a cool 
drink from a clear spring at a wayside house close upon 
the rugged, winding highway that leads along the Nauti- 
hala River 

The scenery on my day's walk had been most magnifi- 
cent. It had culminated at the point I had now reached in 
one of the grandest landscapes 1 had ever viewed, in real- 
ity or on canvas, 

Across the brown, withered garden, over the broken rails 
of the zigzag fence, my eyes wing their way to the op- 
posite side of the bouldered road, where slim mountain 
ashes, water-birches and hemlocks stood sentineled along 
the rocky banks of the wild Nautihala, whose impetuous 
current, lashed to a silvery whiteness on its rough bed, 
shone sparkling in shade and sunlight. Then up to and 
over dark, rich forests, on toward the east, till, of a 
sudden, a great steep line of mountain-wall, mantled with 
massive pines, shot up nearly three thousand feet in 
height, and on its green perpendicular front struck the 
afternoon sun gloriously bright. And just in the centre 
of this ridge of rock was a ragged rent, forming a low-cut 
gap, and through and beyond, in the dim distance, purple 
ranges, misty under twenty miles of space, softened the 
rugged aspect of the foreground. White cumuli capped 
the far-away peaks; clear blue was tho vault above. 

The farmhouse had passed its prime, and was on the 
sinking side of existence. Still, the interior, as I saw it 
through the open door, looked tidy. Houses are widely 
separated among the Nautihala mountains, I was then in 
the most romantic scenery of the eastern United States, 
No doubt, I thought, up this mad river, between clifts that 
fairly support the clouds, could be discovered scenes to 
be unsurpassed in gloomy grandeur. 

Here the road left the river for ever, and plunged into 
a dense forest between parallel inclosing ranges. The 
farmhouse, I determined, if possible, to make my head- 
quarters, while for a time I scoured the solitary paths of 
the mountains, 

No one but the bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lass, who had 
given me a chair on the rough porch, and brought mea 
pail of cold water from the spring, seemed to be about the 
place, In answer to queries and requests, I learned that 
a faint trail led up the river; that the next house in that 
direction was distant twelve miles; that it was intensely 
wild ; that her father would be home in the evening, and 
if I wished I might leave my small bundle there while I 
took a short stroll, and on my return make a night stop. 

These arrangements made, I was again in the road, a 
moment after leaving it to wend my way up the river, As 
I had traveled but a short distance during the day, I was 
in trim for a long, rough walk—in the mood for a solitary 
one—and I decided to take it in spite of the knowledge 
that daylight could only for a short time be afforded me ; 
but through the clear sky that stretched overhead a full 
autumnal moon would ride that night with almost the 
brightness of day. I therefore would be enabled to pro- 
ceed on my way without any difficulty, and tho ramble 
would be rendered doubly enjoyable from its being in the 
most still and hallowed hours of the twenty-four. 

The path was a rugged one, but I found it no trouble to 
follow it. On, on I went through a wilderness that grew 
more picturesque and wild. The ranges on either side 
the river rose straight and close in dizzy height. The sun 
had been invisible to me for some time; a heavy shade 
was resting on the river, when, just at the time that twi- 
light melts into night, I found myself on the entrance to a 
spot of gloomy and awful magnificence, ; 

I was then standing on the narrow path, one hundred 


feet or more , — This path led winding 
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down over tumbled rocks, bare but for the luxuriant moss 
that covered them, until it struck the level of the stream. 

The mighty mountain en whose side I stood, still rising 
steeply to as grand a height as before, here drew back its 
encroaching feet, leaving a small semicircle of perhaps 
half an acre of level land, uncovered by trees, except a 
few black firs that formed a dark grove at one oorner, 
and two tall mountain-birches springing in the centre of 
the plot, 

Across the river, the opposite mountain rose with more 
frightfal precipitousness than heretofore, and towering to 
a tremendous height, with black pines like unkempt locks 
on its stony brow, nodded dizzily over the wild waters 
that lashed along its base. Jts face was matted in places 
with soraggy cedara, trailed over with running vines, and 
dripping here and there with water from many springs 
bubbling through fissures in the rocks. 

The scene was of a character to approach the superna- 
‘tural, and strange enough to satisfy my soul in its morbid 
cravings, I descended the steep trail, crossed to the 
centre of the open glen, and seated myself on a mossed 
rock under one of the two birches, 

Deep darkness was gathering ; blacker grew the faces 
‘of the leaning mountains, and as from the bottom of an 
almost fathomless well I looked upward, the small strip of 
sky visible between the parallel ranges became fast set 
swith stars, 

I thought not of going farther on my walk, or of re- 

‘tracing my steps. 4 By an inexplicable fascination I was 
held to the spot. Hours passed by while I remained 
seated there. The moon had entered on the scene, flood- 
ing it with mellow, ghostly light; only a breath of 8 
breeze was circling through the pass; grandly roared the 
Nautihala close beside me, and the hour must have been 
near midnight, when a strange tremor, like those I feel 
when putting myself in the mesmerio trance, shook my 
frame.’ 
_ My eyes became riveted on the slope down which I had 
threaded my way into the glen. Even the faint tracing of 
the trail between the tumbled rocks was visible, for the 
moon shone full on that side the scene. 

Suddenly I saw the clear figure of a man issue from 
under the hemlock that waved at the sharp turn on the 
slope. He stood still at the moment he appeared, and 
seemed undecided whether to push on or retreat. His in- 
decision lasted but a moment, and then he commenced the 
descent. 

At half way down the moon shone more luminously 
upon his person, At a glance I saw that he was not a 
mountaineer. A stiff black hat covered his head, his 
clothes were dark, and evilently a heavy cane was grasped 
in one of his hands, I could not see his face, for he 
leaned forward, closely scrutinizing the path. 

I know not why, but I thought not of huiling him. A 
sense of mystery seemed to pervade me, and everthing 
around me; still I thought not of dreams, ghosts,’or of my 
communing spirit—the picture was too real. 

After an interval of cautious descent, the figure was at 
the foot of the steep, not forty yards from where I sat, an 
intent observer of all his movements, 

Gracions heavens! I had seen the man before, but, 
strange as it may seem from what afterward happened, I 
knew not where, or who it was I could not divine. His 
form seemed familiar to me. His faoa I had not yet 
caught a glimpse of. Still I remained silent. 

Slowly he advanced. He was now jast out from under 
the shadow thrown by the firat birch, and close on the 
rocks lining the river. At that moment a freezing whistle, 
like (but louder in its tone) one made by the wild wind 
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through the gratings of a sepulchre, sounded on the cool, 
clear air. 

The traveler on foot stopped ani turned in his tracks. 
As he did so, a sharp rifle report rang oat, The traveler 
staggered, threw up his hands, and swinging completely 
round, fell backward ; and as he reeled and°fell, his face, 
thrown upward so the moonbzams struck it fairly, was for 
the first time visible to my eyes. 

It was the face of my missing father ! 

The features, form, all—it was he. I cannot explain my 
feelings, I had no control of my limbs, or of my speak- 
ing powers, I was chained by some great unknown to 
silence and the stone beneath me. 

Was he alive ? 

No. He was a shadow, an unearthly visitant, for at the 
instant the shot was fired, plainly I saw the treea outlined 
on the opposite bank of the river directly through him / 

Motionless he lay there, as in reality, en the great sharp 
rocks, and the rapid waters lapped and licked the mossy 
edges of the marble blocks beneath him. With a seeming 
sob the breeze swept by, bending the long, lithe limbs of 
the two sentinel trees till they drooped like weeping 
willows; and the round moon, straight above, pale and 
yellow, poured down its trembling, melancholy light on 
the face of the apparition, rendering it more ghostly in 
its pallor, and showing s dark line leading from the centra 
of the forehead back into his silvery hair, and this line was 
lifeblood gushing from its broken fountain. 

Thus a minute passed, then a second figure appeared, 
this one from the gloom and shade of the grove of black 
firs, He was coming toward where the spectral corpse of 
my missing father lay, His was a slouching walk. He 
was roughly dressed—a battered hat, woolen shirt aod 
pants, with the bottom of the latfer in rough boots. He 
carried a long rifle in one of his hands. His form was no 
more of a shadow than was the first figure, but I saw on 
its first appearance that it was incorporeal. 

I studied his features as he advanced. Shaggy, red 
beard, broken nose, vicious eyes, and a square face was 
the study. 

He reached the body, laid down his gun, rubbed his 
hands gleefully, and with the complacency of an experi- 
enced murderer, filled a pipe and lighted it with a match 
which he drew from a box taken from the vest-pocket of 
the victim, 

With such a coolness was this done that even the trees, 
as if in sympathy with the bleeding body at his feet, 
seemed to shiver and cramp their limbs. And while he 
smoked, a hollow chuckle falling from his lips strack dis- 
mally on my ears, and in more hollow tones he spoke : 

“Ha, ha! a bull’s-eye shot. That whistle did the trich 
for me to strike the centre o’ his forehead. There’s no 
mistakin’ he’s got money, as I seed by his looks as he 
passed by the house this morning. All ’ill be mine, too— 
ha, ha! Hit’ud be a quare thing if Dick Nosonl couldn’t 
track a man lost on the mountings, Money is money !”" 
And he drew forth a pocketbook from the dying man’s 
coat. ‘Ha! wealth is satisfaction for the moet iguorant, 
which I reckon I am.” 

These ghostly sentences, dropped in his soliloquizing as 
he searched his victim, were borne to me and imprinted 
on my mind in the tones in which they were uttered. 

*‘T reckon he’s done fer,” he continued. ‘‘ Best let the 
clothes rot on him; they’ra too fine an’ might tell tales, 
I'l sink him in the cesspool.” 

As tho last sentence rolled from his lips, he coommenced 
unwinding 8 rope or chain from around his waist. 

At that instant I came into command of myself. I felt 
myself awake as froma trance, Scarcely knowing what I 
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did, with a cry I sprang toward the apparitions, Like a 
flash all had vanished. Not a thing but what nature had 
arrayed the scene in was about me. 

Dumbfounded, I retraced my steps to my former seat, 
and for a few minutes waited in vain for a reappearance, 
but none carte. Shivering from the ordeal through which 
I had passed, I roused myself and decided that I had 
better uttempt the return to the farmhouse. 

My progress at first was slow, but under the bright 
moonlight I pushed steadily forward. The train of my 
thoughts was naturally on the weird occurrence of the 
night. 

The fate of my father was revealed. Was his death 
capable of being revenged ? My soul cried for vengeance, 


but could vengeance be obtained ? Surely it could if the 


murderer was alive. But had not his ghost appeared to 
me! Truly his speaking appearance had been seen and 
heard ; but was this necessarily his spirit—the spirit of the 


dead man? Might it not be a fantasm, simply an impres- 
sion left there on the scene of an impressive occurrence by 
one of the actors concerned ; and that appearance there- 
fore not being -necessarily a returned soul, was not the 
murderer in existence? Could not the scene have been so 
vividly portrayed without both actors being in the land of 
spirits ? These thoughts were advanced as conclusions in 
the form of questions. It was the reasoning of a spirit- 
ualist. 

I stumbled on. The walk consumed hours, in which I 
wandered again and again from the path; but ever the 
roar of the river acted as a guide, and I as often returned 
to the beaten trail. 

It must have been near morning when, in an exhausted 
condition, I reached the traveled road, caught sight of the 
welcome outlines of the farmhouse, and was soon on its 
projecting porch, 

The door was shut, but not fastened. I opened it, 

. stepped inside, and then 


spoke while standing in the 
darkness, . 

‘*Halloo! Any one awake 
here? Halloo! I’m a late 
caller, but I’d like accom- 
modations, nevertheless.” 

It had the desired effect. 
I heard what sounded like 
some one turning over in 
bed. A voice then returned : 

“Oh, ah! I s’pose this 
be the man Mary spoke on. 
Find a cheer, and I'll try 
an’ skeer up a leetle blaze 
from the coals.” 

It seemed as though a 
‘shock of paralysis had that 
instant touched me. For a 
moment my pulses stopped 
their beat, but immediately 
the attack passed off. 

What caused it ? 

The voice that sounded 
in the darkness of that 
strange farmhouse was the 
voice I had heard before that 
same night on the bank of 
the Nautihala, There was 
no mistaking it. I was in 
the living presence of Dick 
Nosoul ; I was confused, and 
could decide on no definite 
action. 

Like a stone man I stood 
while the smoldering coals 
glowed, the sparks flew up- 
ward, and a bright fire 
sprang up in the fireplace. 
The room was feebly illum- 
ined, and the face and form 
of the man were visible. The 
apparition had been a speak- 
ing likeness of the real. 

‘Hit seems as though ye 
*pears to be tired,” said the 
man, as he stood, half at- 
tired, before me. ‘‘ Better 
sit down, get warmed, an’ 
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then slip into thet room 
thar, whar ye’ll find a bed.” 


THE END OF A TRAGEDY. 
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In my indecision I moved toward the fire, seated myself, 
und, while doing so, heard the return of the party to his 
bed. What course should I pursue ? 

The late and sudden knowledge of my father’s fate, 
coupled with this unexpected meeting with one on whose 
head rested the crime, roused a still deeper desire for 
revenge than had before pervaded me, extinguished all 
thoughts of reason, and nearly obliterated the conse- 
quences which I knew must result from a rash act on my 
part. 

This latter thought of self was all that checked me in 
the commission of a crime that every other sentiment 
within me urged me to commit. I would wait, wait, and 
kill him in secret, as he had killed my father ! 

Shudder as the reader may at this open confession, put 


== 


EGYPTIAN SANDAL, 


yourself in what was then my situation. If you area man 
of strong passion, intelligence, and not prone to let your 
rights be trampled under foot, imagine your course. 

I arose and entered the room assigned me. Fearsof my 
personal safety, I know not why, but I had none. 
Thoughts of the startling chain of supernatural events that 
had been unwound that night prevented me from dropping 
immediately to sleep; but Nature over body and brain, 
tired and worried by the doings of the day and night, 
triumphed, and I fell into a sound slumber. 

I awoke at a Jate hour. The girl of the previous after- 
noon’s acquaintance and her mother were the only persons 
then in the house, the men folks having left. A breakfast 


was spread for me, to which I did scanty justice; and 
while the woman stood near, watching me with apparent 
curiosity, I ventured a few questions. 

‘« Your name, I believe, is Nosoul ?” 

‘*T reckon ’tis,” she answered. 

‘*Where is your husband, Dick Nosoul? Is he near 
here ?” 

.**No; he’s gone to salt the cattle on High Rock Moun- 
tain, an’ won’t be back till late in the evening.” 

‘Did any one go with him ?” 

“No.” 

‘‘ Where is this mountain you speak of ?” ‘ 

‘*Up thar,” and she pointed through the open door away 
up the river; ‘‘ beyond this first peak, whar the ridge gits 
highest, close on the river.” 

‘*Ts there a trail ?” 

‘Why, yes; the same one ye war on lastnight. Follow 
hit till whar the first branch o’ water falls over the cliff an’ 
crosses the path before you ; then right arter that turn up 
aravine; but from thar the trail is faint.- Ye may reach 


‘| the mounting-top by goin’ on up all the time, but the 
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rub’ll be in gettin’ back. Ye’ll be lost sure ; an’ ef ye air, 
thar’s no salvation.” 

Lost! Icared not. If lost, ig would be on my return. 
Before that, my object would undoubtedly have been 
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accomplished, and possibly I might not wander from the 
path. I would take my chances. 

**T guess I won’t try it, then,” said L 
the river and will return by supper-time.” 

It was then eleven o’clock. I left the porch. I was 
now on the track for Nosoul. lt was my set purpose to 
take his life. Iwas fully armed. The thirst for revenge 
was too strong for delay, or I would have waited on the 
opening of the trail until his return in the evening. 

I walked with alacrity, and had proceeded for some 
distance along the familiar path of the previous night’s 
rambles without as yet having caught a glimpse of the 
brook near where I was to turn. 

Frequently I stopped for an interval of rest, For one 
of these breathing spells, having followed the path up the 
wild, precipitous front of the mountain till the Nautihala 
gleamed below me at the distance of a hundred yards, I 
had seated myself on a projecting rock, when I saw on the 
trail, a short space from me, through the green, scrubby 
foliage of cedars and firs, what looked like the form of a 
man. 

From my point of observation, only a portion of his 
back was visible. Iat once sprang up and started toward 
it. A minute after I was standing over the form of Dick 
Nosoul as he lay stretched out on the rugged path. There 
was something the matter withtheman. He was writhing 
as though in horrible agony. His face as he turned it 
upward to me was frightfully distorted. With an effort 
he spoke. 

“Oh, man! Too late—too late! I’m agoner !” 

His eyes rolled back until only the white balls were 
visible, while the muscles of his face twitched spasmod- 
ically. 

I forgot my mission. The man to me was, for the time 
being, a fellow-creature in distress and in need of my 
assistance, 

I noticed that his clothes were partly torn from him, 
and tbe upper portion of his leg and side of his body were 
swollen to a deep, dark color. That he had undoubtedly 
been bitten by a rattlesnake was my first thought. 

** What is it? How did this happen ?” I asked. 

‘*T’m snake-bit,” breathing heavily, he answered. ‘‘On 
the side of the mounting, about a mile from hyar, I knelt 
down to a spring for adrink. A boell-tail under me, coiled 
up in the grass, was hit by my knee. He sprung his rattles 
and struck at the same time, fastening on my hip. I 
managed to git this far.” 

There was no help for him. He would be a corpse in a 
few minutes. I decided to obtain a confession, if possible, 
from him, 

**T’m afraid your case is hopeless,” I commenced. 


Tl walk down 


“ If 


there is anything you might wish to relieve your mind of | _ 


before you die, you can make me your confessor.” 

‘“‘No, nothing. Shoot me, man, for God’s sake!’ he 
groaned. 

I bent closer over him, and, speaking in a low, firm 
voice, said : 

**Dick Nosoul, fifteen years ago, one midnight, at a 
place a little further up this path, and on the bank of this 
same river, in cold blood and but for money, you murdered 
a gray-headed old man, a stranger to you, but my father, 
Do you acknowledge it ?” 

Before I had finished, a look of surprise began to 
spread itself over his convulsed features ; then a look of 
terror followed, usurping the places of torture and sur- 
prise. 

With a strength bred of the latter, he raised himself 
partly on his knees, his pallid face guivering as he 
spoke: 


‘* How know you this ? I confess nothing, and——” 

His breath seemed for a moment cut short; his face 
blanched to a more horrid whiteness, and he hissed, as he 
pointed past me down the path : 

‘‘Great God! Again—aguin! Thar he isnow! He’s 
comin’—his ghost—with the bullet-hole in his forehead !” 

The shrubbery fringing the edge of the path before us 
was broken apart, A sheer precipice of splintered rocks, 
nothing more, shot downward, far down, to the impetuous 
river. 

As the man hissed these last freezing sentences, and as 
I turned for a vain look in the direction he pointed, he 
had raised himself upright on his tottering feet. Iimagined 
his motive, and attempted to clutch him ; but too late. 

With a blood-curdling cry, he flung himself from the 
cliff. His body bounded from successive crags, and sank 
from view in the white waters of the stream. It rose not 
to my sight, though, clinging to a leaning cedar, I watched 
the waters long for it. 

The tragedy was complete, and nothing remains to be 
told. , 


WRITING WITH LEMON JUICE, 


Farner Joun Geranrp, of the Society of Jesus, who was 
confined and cruelly tortured in the Tower of London, at 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was in the habit of 
writing letters in orange or lemon juice to his friends, 
The manner in which he thus baffled the vigilance of his 
jailers is described in detail in his highly interesting auto- 
biography, published a few years ago by the Rev. John 
Morris. Father Gerard says : ‘‘ Now lemon-juice has this 
property, that what is written in it can be read in water 
quite as well as by fire, and as the paper is dried the 
writing disappears again till it is steeped afresh, or again 
held to the fire, But anything written with orange-juice 
is at once washed out by water, and cannot be read at all 
in that way ; and if held to the fire, though the characters 
are thus made to appear, they will not disappear ; so that 
a letter of this sort once read can never be delivered to 
any one as if it had not been read. The party will see at 
once that it has been read, and will certainly refuse and 
disown it if it should contain anything dangerous.” 

One result of Father Gerard’s orange-juice correspond- 
ence was, that with the aid of zealous friends outside, he 
effected his escape from the tower in 1597, The last ten 
years of his lifegwere spentin the English college at Rome, 
where he closed a long, arduous and meritorious career 
on July 27th, 1630, aged seventy-three, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT’S RAND-WAGON, 


Dunrine the brief occupation of Berlin by the Russian 
army, in 1760, the invaders plundered the Royal Arsenal 
of its more valuable arms and trophies of war, and carried 
off their booty to Russia, Among the objects peculiarly 
precious to the Prussian army that were thus ‘‘ annexed” 
was a splendid car, presented by Frederick William I., 
thirty years previously, to his corps of field artillery, for 
the accommodation of their drums and colors on extraor- 
dinary occasions, such as reviews or grand parades, 

In shape resembling a shell, and painted a bright scar- 
let, this car, drawn by four gray stallions, with tiger-skin 
trappings aud tall red-and-white plumes, used to precede 
the artillery column during its march past the saluting- 
flag, surrounded by the so-called ‘‘Janissary-Mnsio,” in 
which his Majesty took such especial delight. The head 

1 drummer of the artillery-corps occupied the back seat, 
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having in front of him two huge silver-mounted drums, 
suspended in slings, and behind him the four standards of 
the corps, 

Frederick the Great refused to take this costly equip- 
age with him when he started from Berlin at the com- 
mencement of the Seven Years’ War, never dreaming that 
the Rassians would sncoeed in pouncing upon this capital 
behind his back ; and so it fell into the hands of a Muszo- 
vite general, who conveyed it to St, Petersburg, where it 


was deposited with great pomp and ceremony in the 
armory at Fort Petropaulovsky. 

Czar Alexander III. has lately intimated his intention 
to restore this interesting relic of Prassia’s early military 
history to its rightful owner, the German Emperor. Is 
will be brought to Berlin by a Russian guard of honor, 
and deposited in the Arsenal on the Linden Avenue, from 
whioh it was forcibly removed nearly a century and a 
quarter ago. 


FATIMA. 


By G. A. Davis. 


Wires wide white wings and towers fair, 
White battlements and balcony, 
And rainbowed windows flashing tall, 
Beside the dark-blue, dreaming sea 
My castle stood; the golden doors, 
Sealed to the world, swung wide for mo— 
Love was the key. 


The marble courts were dim with shade 

Of blossomed lime and orange boughs; 
The diamond dust of fountain spray 
Shook in the perfumed air all day, 

And all the long, blue starry nights 
The nightingales sang to the sea 

That clasped about my lordly house — 
My house, where Love and I walked free 

And kept the key. 


74nd he—my love, the castle’s lord— 
What shall I say of him? I ween 
No goodlier knight in olden time 
By bower or tourney games was seen; 
Not Lancelot brave, nor Tristram true, 
Nor Galahad pure, I dreamed, could be 
More strong, more tender, or more clean 
In God’s olear sight, than he! 


The long, long days were always June, 
A paradise of scent and bloom, 
That breathed through all the warm sea-air 
And filled each sunshine-flooded room. 
The bloasoms drifted white as snow, 
All day the deep grass held the dew 
Where thick-leaved lindens meshed their boughs, 
Nor let the sliding sunbeams through. 
Oh, days of June! so fair to me 
Until Ae dropped the k3y! 


A little clew—I scarcely know 
What shape the cruel warder bore. 


Whose touch upon the rusted lock 
Fiung wide for me that awful door! 
Out of the sunshine evermore, 

Out of the warmth of June, alas! 

Into that room—where only he, 
- ‘Till now, had held the key! 


A close-barred-room—a darkened place— 
I had not xnown that anywhere 

In all my castle such a spot 
Lay hidden from the light and airt 

I had not guessed that, stark and still 
Behind the iron-welded bars, 

That dead thing lay, with upturned face, 
Shut from the sunshine and the stars! 


But I have crossed the threshold grim, 
And I have seen her lying there, 
Her white limbs stiffened into stone, 
Blood clotted on her trailing hair, 
And in her eye’s wide horror set 
The frozen mystery of despair! 


Tho long white wings, the turrets tall, 

The shining stretch of sea-washed wall, 
Looks from the headland clear and free; 

The sunshino fires the casement’s glass, 
The fountain flings up merrily 

Its rainbowed waves of shaken spray— 
And no one knows, save I and he, 

That locked room's sunless mystery; 
None know that, hidden in his heart, 

He keeps—and I have found—the key! 


But sometimes in the long blue nights, 
Waking to hear the moaning sea, 
I think, What if the dead should be 
Not dead, but only sleeping there, 
And dreaming of life’s old delights ? 
What if she turn and rise—set free, 
O God I since Love still keeps that key? 


—__— 


SHOES AND THEIR HISTORY. 
By M. E. W. SHerwoop. 


‘Txs shoe, the hat, the glove and the purse, the ring 
and the belt, the fan and the sword, are said to be the 
eight marked features of human apparel which must 
effectively tell their own story of epoch and of rank. Of 
all these, the shoe has the most varied history, and is, 
more especially, in all times and seasons, than any of its 
seven sisters, the illuminated missal of fashion. 

We know well the foot of an Egyptian priest, for only 
he wore sandals of palm-leaf and papyrus (except that the 
Hebrews, their slaves, sometimes roughly imituted them. 
The Hebrews, however, wrapped up their poor feet in 
linen, or made shoes of wood and iron and brass for their 
soldiers). We know the foot of the senator of ancient 
Rome, with his high buskins ornamented with an ivory 
creefent, and called *' Calcealunati,” and tied with lachet 


or string. He has but to put out his foot to be recog- 
nized to-day in any picture. He did indulge, too, the 
Roman patrician, in ‘‘ Calceamenia and Cothurni,” which 
were simply boots covering the whole leg, made of the 
skins of wild animals, laced up in front, with the paws and 
heads of the slaughtered beasts hanging over as flaps at 
the knees, Tho skin was dyed purple or red, and great 
care was taken to insure a perfect fit. But these shoes are 
left open at the toes, as we see, by the ancient statues, 
which would not please our dandies of to-day. 

Specimens of Egyptian sandals, formed of strips of 
palm-leaf, nicely fitted together and farnizhed with bands 
of the stem of the papyrus, are found in Egyptian tombs, 
and are preserved in various musenms. Indeed, tho 
earliest records that we have of shoes are to be found ia 
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THE MAKER OF WOODEN SHOES. 


the sculptures and bas-reliefs of the ancient Egyptians. 
Plutarch tells us that the women of Egypt were not 
allowed to wear shoes, and there is record of the Caliph 
Hakkan, founder of the religious sect of the Druses, 
having decreed that, on the paio of death, no shoemaker 
should manufacture shoes, sandals, or any covering for the 
foot for the use of women. 

How the daughters of Egypt evaded this stern decree is 
notknown. They may have learned how to make their own 
shoes, or it may be that the cobblers of those days were 
soft-hearted, and preferred offending the Caliph to incur- 
ring the displeasures ot the fair sex. 

Women, however, have never cared much for sumptuary 
bans, evading them as they do the paying of duties on 
French dresses to-day, in all ages of the world. 

Certain it is 
that they wore 
shoes, as is 
shown by those 
sculptors, _his- 
torians whose 
records are made 
in stone, and 
which speak as 
clearly to-day as 
they did in the 
time of Rameses. 

Tne Egyptian 
shoe, however, 
was woven of 
strong river- 
grass and other 
vegetable mate- 
rials, and rarely 
of leather. The 
idea of defile- 
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ment arising from contact with anything that had die@ 
led to the entire disuse of skin or leather by the priests of 
Egypt. 

Their shoes were frequently ornamented with represent- 
ations of the Gods Isis, Osiris and Horus, and are in- 
tensely individual and characteristic. 

We learn that the revenues of the Lake Hieris, which 
abounded with fish, were given to Queen Nitocris for her 
‘*shoe-ties.”’ Whether this insignificant article of dress 
could have been fashioned of so rare materials to make 
the expenditure of such a sum possible, or whether this 
term with the Egyptians bore the same significance that 
‘*pin-money ”’ has with maids and matrons of to-day, the 
chronicle saith not. 

In the time of the ancient Greeks the wearing of shoes 
was common, 
but by no means 
universal. Ac- 
cording to Ho- 
mer, boots were 
worn in battle 
by the Greeks in 
the time of Aga- 
memnon. Plato 
was sternly op- 
posed to the 
wearing of shoes, 
Alcibiades, on 
the contrary, in- 
vented an envel- 
ope for the foot, 
which was called 
by his name, and 
which was held 
in high esteem 
by the dandies 
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of Athens. On entering the house the shoes were removed, 
as is the custom with the Orientals of to-day. Homer 
speaks of a man who, on leaving his friesad’s house, “ tied 

is splendid soles to his feet.” Spartan youths were 
trained to go barefooted. 

With the Romans the matter of dressing the feet was a 
very important one, and by a man’s shoes not only his in- 
dividual taste was murked, but also his rank. 

As a sign of inferiority, slaves were obliged to go with 
naked feet ; a free man would scarcely dare to stir abroad 
unshod, lest his rank should be underrated, but there are 
some men superior to fashion in all ages. 

The same rule prevailed in the French West Indies, and 
the colored girls still in slavery, especially if very nearly 
white, wore very long skirts, to hide her feet, while their 
more favored sisters who had been freed were equally care- 
ful to wear dresses short enough to show their shoes, the 
token of their freedom. 

The calceus, or boot, and solea, or sandal, were the two 
kinds of shoes most in vogue with the Greeks and Romans, 
The calceus corresponded to our boot. It was made of un- 
dressed leather, covered the whole foot, and was fastened 
above the ankle by a leathern strap, which was bound 
firmly about the leg. Black was the ordinary color of the 
calceus, but it was not uncommon to find them of scarlet 
or dark-red leather. The Roman senators sometimes wore 
shoes of black or white leather, ornamented by an ara- 
besque of gold or silver, or by the letter ‘'O,” signifying 
the Centum, or hundred, which was the number of the 
Senators in the first days of the republic, 

The sandal or solea consisted of a cork or leathern sole 
cut in the shape of the foot and bound about the instep 
with slender leathern thongs or bands of cloth. In some 
» cases the sandal was merely bound to the foot with straps 
passing simply over the foot, but the most graceful of 
these had a thong which passed between the first and 
second toe, and joining the strap which crossed the instep, 
was seamed with it at the ankle. 

The luxury which became more and more - extravagant 
in the days of the decline of the empire affected the shoes 
as naturally as any other part of the costume. 

Precious stones studded the sandals, and not contented 
with ornaments of chiseled silver and massive gold, cer- 
tain dandies wore soles of solid gold; the leathers were 
colored with the most costly dyes, and embroidered with 
the most exquisite designs, so that the shoe, from being a 
useful commonplace article of dress in that time, arose 
almost to the rank of a jewel. 

As a love-token a lady’s sandal was regarded by the 
Roman lovers 
very much as 
a tress of hair 
or a ribbon is 
nowadays 
treasured by 
romantic 
youths, or as, 
indeed, is 
“my  lady’s 
slippers” of 
to-day. 

As a sign of 
mourning, 
the Romans 
always walked 
with naked 
feet at fune- 
rals, and we 
are-told that 
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the remains of Augustus were collected from the funeral 
pile by noblemen of the first rank with bare feet, 

Among his other extravagances, the Emperor Helioga- 
balus never wore the same calceus twice. We learn from 
Horace that the soceresses went with naked feet while in- 
tent upon their magical art; and from another authority 
we have on an ancient gem the intaglio of a procession 
made to conciliate the gods, in the time of a drought, in 
which the participants walked with unclad feet. 

In the times of the early Christians an entire revolution 
regarding the fashion of shoes had taken place, and all 
preachers exhorted their followers to simplicity in this 
article of dress. Tne extravagant ostentation of the 
Roman dames was rigidly forbidden, and we again find 
the ‘‘conveniency of the foot” taking the place of an 
article of use only, and no longer one of ornament. 

Tertullian, preaching humility to women, insisted on the 
simplicity of the foot-gear, saying that in case the glory 
of martyrhood awaited them, “their beribboned feet 
would not be convenient for the wearing of shackles.” 

Of all the thousand fashions invented for the protection 
of the feet in the different ages, the sandal has the ad- 
vantage of being at oncd the most beautiful, the most 
healthful, if not the most comfortable. 

It has been revived by the artists of all ages, and in 
sculpture is the only covering of the foot which it is 
possible to represent with grace. Indeed, it is the sign of 
the classic age, 

Until the tenth century the Roman calceus, with various 
modifications, was worn by the French and English. But 
at that time more attention began to be paid to the cover- 
ing of the feet, and we observe patterns and embroideries 
of intricate and pleasing figures ornamenting the neatly 
made shoes. 

In the thirteenth century silk began to be used, but 
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only on rare occasions, in the manufacture of shoes. As 
they became more elaborate, they grew more inconvenient 


and unwieldy, and then the pointed shoe, that greatest 


absurdity of fashion, began to be introduced. In the 
reign of William Rufus, the Chevalier Robert-le-Cornu, a 


famous beau, invented this monstrous fashion, which for 


four centuries held its sway over the public foot. Though 


strongly inveighed against, ‘‘ the points,” in the reign of 


Richard IL, had increased to such a prodigious length 
that they were fastened up to the knees by chains of silver 
and gold. The upper parts were cut to imitate the win- 
dows of a church, and the whole was made extravagantly 
conspicuous, In three centuries the Church issued bulls 
against this fashion. The extravagance of taste next im- 
pelled the width of toe, which Queen Mary restricted, by 
proclamation, to six inches. 

The shoe, according to the pictures of that time, fitted 
the foot from the heel to the toe with glovelike precision, 
then a point, like a twisted horn, or resembling the beak 
of a bird, shot out into space for a distance, which varied 
from two to two and a half feet (the length etiquette de- 
manded for the points of a princess’s shoes). One foot was 
the length ordered for the boots of the bourgeoisie, or 
middle-class people. These points sometimes lay flat 
upon the ground, but were more frequently curved up- 
ward, in the shape of a crescent. In an effigy of Jean de 
Chalons, a nobleman of the fourteenth century, the point 
of the shoes is curved into the shape of a shepherd’s 
crook. In armor, even, this senseless and inconvenient 
fashion was introduced, and in the military museums of 
France and England specimens are presented of steel and 
iron shoes with points. In battle these points were exces- 
sively inconvenient, and at the battle of Sempach we learn 
that ‘‘The Lords having dismounted from their horses, 
were obliged to cut off the points of their shoes, so incom- 
moded were their movements by them.” 

The clergy, as we have seen, inveighed against this 
fashion, which they denounced as ‘‘ unseemly,” and Charles 
Y. published an edict sternly forbidding all persons wear- 
ing pointed shoes, which he says ‘‘are against good man- 
ners, and are in derision of God and the church.” 

Early in the sixteenth century the pointed shoes had 
disappeared ; kings and popes, prelates and bishops had 
issued edicts condemning them, but only the force of a 
new fashion was able to accomplish the task of banishing 
the pointed shoe. A large, square shoe, very broad at the 
toes, succeeded, and as it was the very antithesis of the 
shoe it displaced ; for this reason, probably, it was warmly 
received. 

In the sixteenth century the high English boots, with 
tops, became fashionable, the top being frequently trim- 
med with rich lace when worn by persons of quality. It 
was no longer allowable, as if had been in the days of the 
pointed shoes, to dress one foot in yellow and the other in 
red; it was considered essential that shoes should match. 
They were generally made of the beautiful buff-colored 
leather imported from Spain. 

In the seventeenth century the high boots became very 
extravagant in form and shape, but they were still grace- 
ful, though the wide tops would have been large enough 
for a Jerseyman to carry home his Sunday leg o’ mutton. 
Low shoes were always worn for evening dress at this 
period, and were ornamented by fantastic bows and ro- 
settes, the ‘‘ windmill bow” being a very favorite pattern. 

In the eighteenth century the buokle was introduced, 
and low shoes again became popular, supplemented by 
very high heels, set far under the soles of the foot, 

During the time of Louis XVI. great extravagance in 
the quality of boots and shoes reigned in France, and 
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rich embroideries were introduced, costly brocades were 
employed in the making; but in the Revolution, that 
great leveling of all that was superflu.us and luxurious, 
simple shoes returned to France and England, and so on 
over the whole continent. 

In speaking of the foot-gear of the nineteenth century 
we must give preference to the English boot, as being the 
most comfortable and sensible in use among the civilized 
nations of the earth. It is the fashion for French and 
American women to speak contemptuonsly of the big feet 
of their English sisters, and to draw unfavorable compar- 
ison between them and their own small and beautifully 
shaped pedestals, incased as they are in that slipper of the 
time of Louis XV., which has come down to us, and still 
binds the female foot with its agonizing constraint. The 
difference of size between the English and American foot 
is not so great, after all, but lies in the difference of the 
boot, although the American foot is the smallest. 

On going to Yapp, one of the leading bootmakers of 
London, and expressing a desire for a strong, easy walk- 
ing-boot, the American woman is not a little startled at 
being told to stand on a sheet of paper, on which an out- 
line of her foot is traced. The necessary measures are 
then made, and in the course of a fortnight the boots come 
home, made of a strong, soft leather, with a wide sole and 
flat, broad heel, not more than an inch high. The boot, in 
shape, somewhat resembles the human foot, being straight 
in the inner and curved on the outer side. A cold chill 
strikes to the heart of a would-be reformer, and with a 
sigh she tries the boot on. At first she will declare that 
they are ‘‘miles too large for her,’ and that she ‘‘never 
can be comfortable in such boats,” and ten to one, on 
studying her feet in the glass, she will toss the boots 
aside, to be relegated again to the depths of her trunk, or 
to be given to her less vain Abigail. But if she be of a 
practical turn of mind, and really in earnest about her 
desire to be rid of all the inconveniences attending the 
wearing of ill-made boots, our American will, on some 
foggy morning, when she is bound on an errand to an un- 
fashionable part of London, ‘just try the boots.” And 
when, after a long day of shopping or sight-seeing—the 
two most fatiguing of pursuits—she finds that her first 
care need not be to rid her “‘ poor feet” of their casings ; 
that those extremities are no more or less tired than the 
rest of her body ; that she is free from those shooting, ago- 
nizing pains which for so many years have tortured her, 
the dainty ‘‘bottine” of Pinard will be for ever dis- 
carded, and the absurdity of a Louis Quinze high heel 
never again give her the tottering gait, which is only a 
shade better than that of the Chinese women. 

Were a prize to be offered for the most beautiful naked 
foot among the competitors, there would be found many 
an English, and scarcely a French girl, whose foot could 
be bared, and found to differ little from the classic stand- 
ard, The idea that a small foot is a beauty, no matter 
how large a body it may have to support, is one of those 
delusions which it is as hard to displace from the mind of 
woman as that an hour-glass is the most graceful shape 
which the female figure can be tormented into resembling. 
According to the classic measure and standpoint, the foot 
should measure one-sixth of the height of the whole 
person. 

If acute suffering and general hideous misshapenness 
were the only consequences of the French boot and high 
heel, this protest against it might seom of little import- 
ance, but disorders of the most painful and dangerous 
character are among its fruits. The Paris hospitals are 
full of women whose maladies can be traced to the unna- 
tural angle at which their bodies have been thrown by 
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these high heela—the natural equilibrium being lost, 
and a constant strain of all the muscles being required to 
keep the balance, resulting in a most disastrous dis- 
arrangement of the vital and important organs. A new 
disease has appeared within the past ten or fifteen years, 
sinoe the arrival of the high heels, which has been traced 
to their malign influence. Drs. Derby and Agnew, two of 
our most distinguished ocnliats, refuse to treat ladies who 
persist in wearing high-heeled shoes, for any affection of 
the eye. 

Among the peasants of France, Holland, Belgium and 
Germany, heavy wooden shoes, called “‘ sabots,” are jand 
yhave been worn for many centuries. The fashioning of 
these heavy and fatiguing shoes occupies most of the pop- 
ulation in a certain district in Brittany, in the north of 
France, The sabot-makers live in the forests in little 
camps, and their tools are few and simple. An ax to cut 
down the trees, a saw to cut the wood into proper lengths, 
a large drill, a gouge and a plane, are all that is necessary 
to him. The!inside of a saabot is scooped ont, and then 
rubbed smooth, the outside is planed and sometimes 
painted black, though they are more commonly of the 
natural color of the wood. In journeying through that 
wild and beautiful country it is a pleasant thing to come 
upon the cabin of a sabot-maker, deep embowered in the 
forest, 

Often the whole family will be found at work, the 
mother polishing the inside of the sabot, the sons sawing 
the wood into proper Jengtha, while the father sits and 
drills out the long white shavings, which the baby snatches 
with delight. They are often its only playthings, poor 
little Breton baby. 

The moccasin of the Indians is one of the most comfort- 
able of shoes that it is possible to find. Those who live in 
cold Jatitudes wear high moccasins, reaching to the knee, 
made of heavy, soft deerskin. These moccasins are much 
used by Canadian and Maine hunters, and are the only 
foot-covering that can be worn with the wide snowshoes, 
which are to carry them over the frozen crust in the severe 
Winter marches, 

Of all the nations of the earth, the Chinese are the most 
. barbarous in their fashion of dealing with the feet,-for 
with half of their race (the women) the foot is never al- 
lowed to attain its natural size, but at the age of seven is 
broken and distorted into a shapeless mass of flesh, The 
toes are turned under the foot, and by means of bands 
and strong pressure finally reduced, after years of suffer- 
ing, to a withered and shapeless bunch. The shoes worn 
by the women are very small; they are made of silk or 
satin, Tho sole is white, and is from two to three inches 
thick. The men’s shoes are of the same pattern, and are 
often richly embroidered. 

The amall, crushed feet are a sign of caste, not wealth, 
amongst the Chinese women. Poor families will suffer 
every discomfort rather than allow the feet of their daugh- 
ters to grow to their natural size, thus preventing their 
being able to work or to add their labors to the support of 
the family. 

In certain castes the feet are allowed to grow to their 
natural size, and these women carry burdens, and do 
much of the heavy labor of the house. The Manchu 
Tartars, who are the dominant race in the Empire, do not 
suffer their women to crush their feet, and no woman who 
has submitted to the deforming process is allowed to enter 
the imperial palace, And yet the horrible fashion was 
introduced by an Empress of an earlier dynasty, who, 
about a thousand years ago, induced her husband to issue 
an edict obliging all the ladies at the Court to wear their 
feet and ankles heavily bandaged, in order that ber own 


club feet might be so disguised without attracting atten- 
tion. 

The most honored shoe is the Pope's mula, or slipper, 
with its embroidered cross, which the haughtiest monarchs 
as the humblest pilgrims have stooped to kiss, Whena 
cardinal is elected to fill the vacant see of Peter, his 
recent equals proceed at once to pay him this honor, and 
kneel to kiss the Papal slipper. 

Shoes have played an important part in the romances of 
all ages, In our earliest childhood we delighted in the 
adventures of ‘* Cinderella ; Or, The Little Glass Slipper.” 
This story is older than the very language in which our 
nurses told it, and comes down to us accompanied by a 
sort of moldering and exquisite perfume from amidst the 
papyrus archives which modern science has learned to 
translate from Egyptian hieroglyphics. Pti, a beautiful 
Persian princess, was taken captive by an Egyptian gen- 
eral, who brought her, with the rest of his spoils, to his 
home on the banks of the Nile. One day, after bathing 
her lovely self in the waters of the great river, and before 
sho had quite finished her toilet, Pti was startled by the 
vision of a youth as beautiful as the Sun God, who ran 
toward her from a neighboring thicket. 

The youth would have caught her in his arms, but the 
lovely Pti was a true daughter of Dian, and being swift of 
foot, escaped his embrace, leaving in her flight a tiny glass 
slipper. This the youth treasured, and throngh its 
medium, and with the aid of some Egyptian, Monsieur 
Claude (for with all other accessories of civilization, a deteo- 
tive force and its chief cannot have been wanting to the 
land of the Sphinx), was able at last to discover its lovely 
owner. 

The Persians alone manufactured shoes of glass in those 
days; the lovely woman was, therefore, a Persian. The 
general had brought a train of captives with him from the 
land of flowers and glass slippers. How easy the follow- 
ing of such a clew when Cupid placed the first link of evi- 
dence, the crystal slipper, in the youth’s hand! And the 
youth was no other than a prince of the blood royal, 
Ramesis IL, the original of the great statue of Memnon, 
the singing statue, which stands on the banks of the 
River Nile to-day. 

When Pti was at last found, she fled no more from her 
princely lover; but, as his wife, lived long and happy, 
and her cartouche is placed beside his in the greatest of all 
the pyramids. 

Writers and poets of all ages have used the theme of a 
woman’s shoe, from the time of Horace, who describes a 
coquettish Roman beauty of his day tightening the straps 
of her sandals about her pretty ankle, down to that of 
T. B. Aldrich, in whose ‘‘Queen of Sheba” the little 
slipper of the heroine plays so important a part in the life 
and character of the hero. 

When Fanny Elleler, ‘‘the divine,” came to delight New 
York, in 1841, the late Dr. Francis Lieber, who was gravity 
itself in all his noble pursuits, having witnessed her début 
in the old Park Theatre, was anxious to see if the intelli- 
gence of the tongue corresponded to the witchery and 
grace of foot, limb and figure, 

An old admirer of the danseuse, who had known her in 
Vienna, in Dresden and in Paris, gave him a note of intro- 
duction, which the sage author of ‘* Ethics and Hermeneu- 
tics’? hastened to present. He was received with charming 
amiability, and was bewitched by what he called ‘her soft 
and flat Vienna dialect.” Some shoes were brought in, 
made after the model of those which had borne her 
through the twinkling entrechats and pirouettes of tho 
night previous. The doctor seized upon one of these 
shoes, and entreated his fair hostess to allow him to keep 
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it as a souvenir anda relic. But Fanny was inexorable, 
saying, ‘‘ Je n’ose pas faire des jaloux |” 

One of Ouida’s heroes drinks at an orgie, ‘‘champagne 
from @ dancer’s shoe”; and this was often done in olden 
time in the gay parties of fashionable revelers, The 
stirrup-cup is an old custom, and as it is naturally asso- 
ciated with the boot, collectors of bric-i-brac will 
occasionally show you a drinking-glass of olden date made 
in the form of a boot. In the best work which that 
wayward, unwholesome writer has given to the world, 
‘*Bébé ; Or, Two Little Wooden Shoes,” the sabots of the 
little heroine are pathetically described as being worn 
thin by the long journey the poor child has made on foot 
from her far home to Paris, where has gone the hero of her 
life, taking with him her happiness and peace of mind for 
ever and for aye. 

In ‘‘ Later Lyrics,” a volume of poems by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, there is a poem which goes to the heart of 
all motherhood, called ‘‘Baby’s Shoes.” Indeed, the 
poetry of childhood is expressed in the pudgy little shoe, 
which speaks so tenderly of the tottering and uncertain 
gait, dear in its helplessness. Nothing is so musical as 
the trot of little feet, nothing so touching as baby’s shoes, 
Nor are the old boots and discarded slippers always 
prosaic. We cannot, however, applaud the bit of realism 
which introduces as a bonbonnitre the semblance of an 
old and patched cowhide boot in the boudoir of a lady. 
Longfellow speaks ill of the ‘‘wretch who could drink 
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wine out of a boot.” How can we commend the lady 
who would eat her sugar-plums from so vile a receptacle ! 

Shoemakers, from their sedentary habits, are said to be 
fanatics, and often insane, 

While the French have had the reputation of being 
always the most fashionable and artistic shoemakers, Amer- 
icans have not been left out as creators of the sock and 
buskin. New York has many an artistic shoemaker, one 
of whom is the father of a sculptor, St. Gaudens. Eastern 
Massachusetts has ever taken care of our understandings 
in more ways than one, and it would be but a feeble his- 
tory of the shoe which should leave out the story of 
Lynn. Fish, which are caught along the coast, produce a 
cheap oil for preparing the leather. Sealskins from La- 
brador and Newfoundland were the best of material for 
shoes. In 1750 d Welsh shoemaker, John Adam Dagye, 
acquired great fame in the trade at Lynn, and in 1764 the 
London Chronicle speaks of the beauty of women’s shoes 
made at Lynn. In 1788 this little town exported 100,000 
pairs of women’s shoes. During the Revolutionary War 
Lynn supplied the 
army with great quan- 
tities of shoes. In 
1855 Lynn exported 
6,000,000 of pairs of 
shoes, and more than 
half as many boots, 
reaching the immense 
sum of $4,000,000. 
Now Marblehead pro- -* 
duces 1,000,000 of 
shoes annually, Havy- 
eril], Danvers, Wor- 
cester, Milford, 
Abington, Quincy, 
Braintree, pour out 
shoes like raindrops. 
Lucy Larcom, a 
famous poetess, began life by binding shoes at Lynn, 
and has written a charming lyric called ‘‘ Hannah at the 
Window, Binding Shoes,” which carries poetry into a 
prosaic occupation. 

Philadelphia has an important shoe - manufacture, 
amounting to $4,000,000 a year. This city has been 
famed for the excellence of its sole-leather and morocco. 
David Mead Randolph, in 1809, took out a patent for a 
method of riveting the soles and heels to the uppers, in- 
stead of fastening them by sewing, as had been done. 
The wooden peg now used for the fastening 
of seven-eighths of the common shoes was 
invented by Joseph Walker, of Hopkinton, 
Mass., in 1858. These pegs are produced by 
a machine, at the rate of fourteen every 
second, and go to the making of stout, cheap 
shoes, 

The sewing-machine, of course, immedi- 
ately found its way to the shoe, and now the 
‘‘uppers” are stitched by sewing - machines 
run by steam, and tended by women, in 
‘*sale” shoes, 

‘*Custom-made shoes” are, of course, mada 
with more care than these millions for the 
million. Each customer has a separate last ; 
the soles are sewed on with waxed thread, 
and the gaiters, either with elastic sides or 
lacings or buttons, is as neat a foot-covering 
as apy made in any part of the world, or in 
any age; but it is neither as picturesque, as 
individual or as characteristic, as the papyrus 
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could run under her instep. 


Her ankle is as slender as 
that of a deer, and the ele- 
gance of her foot is the des- 
pair of even a French shoe- 
maker. She should never 
pinch this lovely thing, or 
deform it by wearing too high 
heels. 

Shoes have passed into 
proverbial philosophy in the 
familiar proverbs, ‘‘ Waiting 
for dead men’s shoes,” “I 
would not stand in his shoes,” 
“T prefer to be trodden on 
by the velvet slipper rather 
than the wooden shoe,” and 
the well-known superstition 
of throwing an old shoe after 
a departing bride for good 
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baskin, the senatorial calceus, the Greek sandal, the long- 
toed shoe, the cavalier boot, the Chinese monstrosity, the 
wooden shoe or the Indian moccasin. Indeed, it is the 
epitome of the nineteenth century, It is commonplace, 
useful, and ‘‘ for the many.” It shows that rank has been 
leveled, that the lower classes have risen, that beauty and 
grace have given way before labor and convenience. Com- 
fortable, durable and cheap, fitted for the daily walk, and 
not the gaudy ceremoniul of life, we may say that the 
wooden shoe tells the story of the iron age—of human 
progress, 

Que elegance of the past we do retain. Both men and 
women wear the buckle, occasionally, introduced by the 
gay and festive Charles early in the 
seventeenth century. The shoe- buckle 
continued to be a very conspicuous orna- 
ment of the shoe, and an important in- 
dustry in England up to the time of 
George ITII., when it suddenly lost favor. 
George IV., when Prince of Wales, kindly 
sought to restore the buckle, for the sake 
of the suffering artisans, who were ruined 
by this change of fashion, He succeeded 
but feebly. ; 

Shoes worn by ladies in this country 
and in England in the last century were 
very elaborate and costly, made of bright 
silks and velvets, ornamented with gold 
and silver stars and bows with jeweled 
buckles, The famous little slipper of 
Marie Antoinette, with its lovely buckle 
and rosette, and shockingly dangetous 
high heel, has come down to modern 
fashion freighted with all the sumptuous- 
ness and tragedy of that unfortunate 
beauty. 

The buckle is very becoming to both 
the male and female foot, and is advan- 
tageous to a Summer shoe, as keeping its 
low-cut ‘‘upper” in place. - 

Of all races, the Americans have the 
most beautiful feet. The Red Indian has 
a foot which the Apollo might have en- 
vied. The young American girl, ‘that 
swift Camilla, skimming o’er the plain,” 
treads on a delicate sole, which only 
touches the ground in two places. Water 


luck is a well-known and 
most ancient fancy. The 
horseshoe has become a synonym for good luck, and for 
ease and comfort what holds such honorable place as the 
old shoe? ‘Too big for his shoes,” not finding ‘any 
shoe fine enough,” are other expressions, and the scrip- 
ture gives us as a synonym for humility, ‘‘The latchet 
of whose shoe I am unworthy to unloose’’— all well- 
known and eloquent tributes to the shoe. It is our point 
of contact with that dear Mother Earth, from whom, 
Anteus-like, we must perpetually renew our strength. 
Hence the importance of Shoes and their History. 


Excesstve fear opens the door to desperation. 
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By Jang G. Austin. 


Ir is a true story, although it does not sound like it; bat 
it must be true, for it 18 tuld in the dryest and most unro- 
mantic style, in a big, tedious book upon mining, com- 
piled for the benefit of a Congressional Committee, and 
we all know that the stories in such books are qnite as 
veracious as those in the newspapers, and what can be said 
beyond that ? 

Well, then, seeing the vague outline of a fascinating 
history in the big blue-book, we made it our business to 
bunt up such legends, historical hints, and especially such 
old monastic records as are still moldily preserved in some 
of the ruinous churches and convents of Mexico, until, bit 
by bit, we have pieced out the whole story, even to the 
names of several of the personages who enacted the little 
drama we are about to set before you. 

The scene is in and about a wild mountain-pass, between 
the mine of Real del Monte and the village of Tezeyuco, 
in the broken and bandit-haunted upland regions of 
Central Mexico, 

The time is 1703, the principal personage a Jesuit 
father, called Padre Gonzalyo—a man perhaps sixty years 
of age, gray-bearded, stern-eyed, thin-lipped, tall and 
gaunt of figure, but with an expression of devotedness and 
absorption not only in his face, but in every line of his 
form, in even the footsteps that seemed ever pressing im- 
patiently onward to more and higher labors, that attracted 
one’s admiration and sympathy in spite of the repellent 
coldness of ‘his-mien, 

Beside him walked a younger and handsomer man, his 
dreas oddly compounded of a hunter’s and a monastic garb, 
his handsome face harmonizing admirably with both ; this 
was Paolo—other name unknown—friend, attendant, pro- 
tégé of Padre Gonzalvo, who, after vainly attempting to 
make a monk of him, and finding himself constantly 
foiled by the exuberant animal life which, without any dis- 
position to wickedness, seemed the ruling characteristic 
of Paolo’s existence, had accepted him, in his present un- 
defined position, as hunter, messenger, soldier of the 
mission station, with some few religious offices attached to 
his other duties, and a place in the procession on Sundays, 
Behind these two came several stout lay brothers, and an 
Indian boy acting as guide, and to bim Paolo now impa- 
tiently turned. 

‘*Mez, we ought to have come to the village before this, 
if it lies as you said.” 

‘Just beyond this cafion, Seiior Paolo,” replied the boy, 
in such quavering tones that the padre turned and looked 
at him ioquiringly for s moment ; then asked : 

‘¢What is it, my son? Are you afraid of anything ?” 

“Yes, father, horribly afraid!” exclaimed Mez, his face 
turning lividly yellow and his teeth chattering like casta- 
nets, ‘The Tezeyucans will no doubt kill me if they can 
for bringing you here.” 

**But I only came to do them good—to convert their 
poor lost souls to God—to give them eternal happiness,”" 
said Padre Gonzalvo, his eyes lighting with fervor as he 
looked eagerly forward through the savage and tortuous 
pass upon which they had now entered. 

“«But they don’t waut to be converted, my father,” in- 
sisted the boy, naively. ‘‘ When I chanced upon the vil- 
lage last Summer, and told Metcal, the chief, where I had 
been all these years since my mother and I were stolen by 
the hunters, he wanted to kill me, lest I should ever go 
bick and tell the white men that I had found my people, 
and speak of Meical and his village; and it was only 


because I promised to forget all I had learned at the mis- 
sion and become a good ‘Tezeyucan again that he spared 
my life, and then I ran away, and come back because I 
love Paolo and——” 

‘*Nay, my son, because you are a baptized Christian, 
and have no more part or lot with heathendom,” inter- 
posed the father. ‘‘It was the grace of God working in 
your heart that brought you back to us, and by that same 
grace I am sent forth to find those poor benighted friends 
of yours and give them the glad tidings of —” 

** Father, father |” gasped the boy, pointing forward to 
a cape-like promontory projecting almost across the 
caiion. ‘They are hiding there—they have seen us!” 

“‘And what then? Here, get thee behind Paolo and me. 
We will go first, and show these poor savages how entirely 
we trust——” 

But at this moment, as if in fiendish sarcasm upon his 
words, a flight of arrows shot from behind the rock and 
flew hissing past the ears of the lay-brothers, who, with 
one accord, tucked their long frocks under their girdles, 
and rushed headlong down the pass, clamorously invoking 
various saints and angels to protect them. With their 
shrieks mingled one shrill cry of pain and terror such as 
never passes the lips of man or beast but in the strees of 
mortal anguish ; it was from the boy Mez, as he fell prone 
upon his face, with an arrow quivering in his heart, his 
eyes rolling in the last wild look upon sky and earth in 
which the spirit bids farewell to all that it yet has seen of 
life. 

“Run, padre mio—nay, hide behind that rock !” ex- 
claimed the hunter, raising his musket to his shoulder and 
darting forward, but a second volley of arrows met him 
midway, one of which grazed his cheek, and continuing 
ita course, struck Padre Gonzalvo, and sent him stumbling 
to the ground. 

‘* Padre mio / wounded, killed ! shouted Paolo, rushing 
back and catching the gaunt figare of the monk in his 
arms, 

‘No, no, it is nothing. Let me lie here, and make your 
escape ; they will not harm me, _ See, they are in force—' 
they are coming !” 

And, in fact, the Indians, emboldened by success, were 
caatiously appearing from behind the rock, peering about 
to see if any Jarger force were in reserve, and brandishing 
their bows and spears above their heads with threatening 
gesture, 

Paolo caught up the musket he had ‘thrown down; and 
taking deliberate aim, fired into the densest part of the 
throng, exclaiming : 

“There! Mez said you had never seen a gun! These's 
a specimen of one for you? Now, padre mio, let us see 
what legs can do for both of us.” 

And flinging one stalwart arm around the priest's body, 
while grasping his musket in the other hand, Paolo set off 
down the cajion at a prodigious rate, the Indians remain- 
ing too much bewildered and terrified at the flash, the ex- 
plosion and the effect of the musket-shot to pursue them, 
for the ball had buried itself in the brain of one of the 
chief warriors of the tribe, and his comrades were still in- 
specting the novel wound, so different from that of an 
arrow, when Paolo disappeared at the mouth of the cafion, 

Late the next day the little party reached the mission- 
station, weary, footsore and discouraged, for Padre Gon- 
galvo, fevered with his wound, seemed very ill, and as the 
lay brothers bore him through the chapel on his hastily- 
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constructed litter of chaparral-boughs, they mattered that 
it wuuld be as well to lay him before the altar at once and 
begin to chant the offices for the dying. 

Paolo alone preserved his usual equanimity, and, so soon 
as his friend and father was safely bestowed in bed, began 
preparations for extracting the arrowhead still buried in 
the priest's shoulder ; in this he was rather assisted than 
directed by the timid and tremulous brother acting as 
physician to the mission, and it was the hunter into whose 
hand the arrowhead, broken from its shaft, fell as it was 
cut from the shoulder where it lay buried. 

Throwing it aside, Paolo devoted himself to binding up 
the wound and settling the patient to rest ; but when all 
this was over he turned and took up the arrowhead, exam- 
ined it curiously for a moment, then, still holding it care- 
leasly in his hand, left the room, and presently retired to 
his own little closet, where he remained shut up for some 
time. 

That night Paolo watched with the padre, saw that all 
was going on well as possible with him, both then and 
through the next day, and finally, about twenty-four 
hours from the time of his return to the mission, aston- 
ished Padre Junipero, the sub-prior, by demanding to be 
received in confession, as he was about to start on a peril- 
ous enterprise. 

The shrift was a brief one, and at the close, after receiv- 
ing absolution, the hunter, kissing the hand of the good 
old monk, said, stoutly : 

*‘And so you see, father, nothing 1s more likely than 
that I should leave my bones up there with poor Mez, and 
in that case you will tell the padre after he gets well, and 
you and he will pray me out of purgatory as quick as yon 
ean—won't you ?” 

“I will pray for your bodily safety at every office until 
you return, my son,” replied the sub-prior, gently ; ‘‘ and 
at the end of a month, if you have not returned, I will 
daily at Mass pray for your soul's salvation and forgive- 
nessa, And now, my son, kneel for my parting blessing.” 

A few moments later Puolo had quietly left the mission- 
house, and was rapidly retracing the path toward the 
mountains, 

Two days Jater, and just about the time when Padre 
Gonzalvo, sitting up for the first time, somewhat peevishly 
inquired why Paolo was absent when he was ill, a pitiable 
object limped into the village of Tezeyuco, just at the 
aanset hour, when the inhabitants, collecting about the 
doors of their lodges, and in the open space in their midst, 
devote themselves to social intereourse, and are, perhaps, 
as nearly amiable and gentle as their natural temperament 
ever permits, 

This object might have been man or might have been 
‘woman,’might have been old, might have been young, for 
its filthy and tattered garments were of no shape; the 
head and face were bound up as if wounded, the gait was 
limping and footsore, and, altogether, our stalwart young 
friend Paolo had contrived to make himself look as de- 
erepit, harmless and absurd an object as can be imagined. 

At his sudden appearance among them, several of the 
Indians started to their feet, seized their weapons and 
sprang forward; but at a quiet word and gesture from 
their chief fell back, and suftered the strange figure to 
limp slowly into their midst, when, pausing, he stared 
vacantly around, and pointing to his discolored mouth, 
gazped hoarsely : 

«Water |” 

At another sign ftom the chief an old woman came for- 
ward with a wooden bowl, which she held to the mouth of 
of the snfferer, now crouching upon the ground. 

Be drink eagerly, and then appearing somewhat re- 


vived, he inquired, in the Indian dialect, for the chief of 
the village ; and, being brought before him, brokenly told 
the story of how, although, unfortunately, a white man by 
birth, Le had, at a very early age, been adopted into an 
Indian tribe among the mountains farther south, had 
lived in it ever since, and become so thoroughly an Indian 
as to have forgotten any home, kindred or name, other 
than that of Weetawa, which he might ever have pos- 
sessed. His present forlorn condition he attributed to a 
prolonged captivity among the northern Indians, who had 
taken him prisoner in a foray upon his own people, and 
had treated him very cruelly, He had escaped from their 
villages about a month previously, and was slowly making 
his way southward and homeward ; coming upon the ter- 
ritory of the Tezeyucans, he had resolved to ask their 
hospitality and protection for a little while, until he 
should be able to continue his journey. 

To all this story, told with various details of time, place 
and circumstance combining to give it an air of truth, the 
chief and the councilors whom he had called about him 
by a look and gesture, listened attentively and in silence, 

At the close they turned to each other, and a brief con- 
sultation took place, ending in the chief's returning toward 
the stranger, and quietly saying : 

**You are welcome, Weetawa, Eat, drink and rest 
yourself for a few days or many days, as you will. The 
Tezeyucans are rich and they are generous; they make 
you welcome ; your mat shall be spread in the lodge of 
Metcal, and his women shall feed you.” 

He signed with his hand, and the squaw again came for- 
ward, grasped the false Weetawa’s hand, and led him 
away to the lodge or wigwam of her master, for it was 
Meteal himself who had spoken. 

Pointing to a corner of the large and irregular hut, and 
tossing down an old blanket, she carelessly announced : 

“Sleep there, Weetawa; eat this if you are hungry.” 
And thrusting a piece of coarse corn-bread into his hand, 
she departed to resume her gossip. . 

** All right, so far, though I wish I had my share of the 
supper going on in the refectory about this time,’”’ mat- 
tered Paolo, kicking“the blanket into a heap and seating 
himself upon it to gnaw the sour, hard bannook in his 
hand. 

“Does Weetawa like honey ?” asked a soft voice close 
beside him, and, looking up, Paolo saw in the dim twi- 
light the slender form and charming dusky face of an In- 
dian girl bending toward him, and holding out a piece of 
honeycomb on a sort of platter of birch-bark. 

Stammering some form of thanks, he rose to his feet, 
and, while accepting the gift, looked curiously at the 
giver. Young—not more than fifteen or sixteen, and very 
beautiful in the style of her own people—she was worth 
looking at, especially now, when a little shyness lent color 
ta her cheek and depth to her dark eyes. 

“T am Kalooma, the daughter of Meteal, and this lodge 
is my home,” explained she, as Paolo still kept silence, 
using his eyes rather than his tongue; but, aroused by 
this innocent avowal of her own importance, the young 
Spaniard lost no time in making himself agreeable to his 
pretty hostess, and presently confided to her such a de- 
tailed and wonderful history of himsclf and his adventures 
as would, had they only been trae, have made him in 
verity the hero Kalooma innocently believed him. The 
conversation was not ended when Layla, the wife of 
Metcal and mother of Kalooma returned, ordered her 
daughter to bed, and motioned Weetawa to his own lair. 
The other inmates of the lodge soon followed, and in an 
hoar the village was wrapped in slumber, 

The next morning Puolo began his observations, He 
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had already noticed that Kalooma’s slender wrists and 
ankles were loaded with bangles of what looked to him 
like the purest gold, purer than the arrowhead, whose 
broken bits lay carefully wrapped away in his clothes- 
chest at the mission. He now perceived that these adorn- 
ments were not peculiar to the daughter of the chief, but 
were worn by nearly every woman, and many men of the 
village, the latter almost universally wearing a tofem, or 
charm, around 
their necks, 
formed of the 
precious 
metal. 

More than 
this ; he had, 
even in that 
first day, 
strayed in 
upon a sort of 
smith or ‘ar- 
morer, whose 
din' of ham- 
mering had 
attracted him 
tohiswigwam, ‘ 
and found 
him squatting 
beside a little 
charcoal - fire, 
made in a 
hole in the 
ground, and 
busily shap- 
ing, by aid of 
a rude stone- 
hammer in his 
hand, and a 
larger stone 
planted in the 
ground, just 
such  arrow- 
heads as that 
which first 
had attracted 
him to Teze- 
yaco. 

Scarcely 
had he enter- 
ed the lodge, 
however, be- ' 
fore the smith 
turned him 
out, forbid- 
ding him to 
intrude upon 
the ‘medi- 
cine” of his 
occupation; 
and soon after 
Paolo per- 
ceived that a 
half-grown lad was stationed near the door, evidently as a 
sentinel. 

“They know, then, that gold is precious, and they are 
afraid lest outsiders should discover that they have a mine 
under their control,” murmured Paolo, as he carelessly 
walked past the armorer’s lodge, without turning his head 
that way. ‘‘And that fellow’s talking about the ‘medi- 
cine’ of his work, showed that they think there is magic 
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about gold, and arrows made of it are sure to fly straight 
to the life. Yes, that’s about it.” 

And quite satisfied with his own theorizing, Paola 
strayed on, and presently met Kalooma coming from the 
spring, just within the edge of the forest, with a great 
earthen jar of water balanced on her hip; taking it from 
her, he brought it to the lodge, and then applied himself 
to helping the maiden in her task of pounding maize be- 
tween two 
stones for the 
midday repast 
which Layla 
| - was making 

- ready. 

Day after 
day passed 
by, and Paolo, 
while keeping 
eyes, ears and 

' brain on the 
alert to dis- 
cover the 

. source whence 

the. Indians. 
drew, their 
abundantsup- 
ply of gold 
he saw used 
so__ lavishly, 
was equally 
attentive in 
concealing the 
motive, or, in 
fact, any mo- 
tive for his 
presence in 
the village, 
assuming an 
indolent and 
careless man- 
ner and loung- 
ing habits, 
but more 
especially a 
fondness for 
the campany 
of the squaws, 
which, while 
it brought 
him the con- 
tempt of the 
warriqrs, was 
perhaps the 
best means of 
disarming 
their suspi- 
cions. 

Es pecially 
he attached 


Layla, a good- 
natured, stupid creature, very much afraid of her hus- 
band, Meteal, and intensely jealous of Vila, his younger 
and more favored wife. 

A little artful disparagement of this rival, some flatteries 
to herself, and some help in household matters, quite won 
the heart of the poor drudge ; and made her smile very 
graciously upon the constant presence of the stranger in 
the lodge or in the maize-patch. 


himself to,* 
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Several weeks had thus passed, and Paolo was begin- 
ning to wonder if Padre Junipero would commence saying 
Masses for the repose of his soul before his return, when 
an event occurred which suddenly changed the whole cur- 
rent of the story. 

I¢ was the day preceding the fall moon of October, and 
all day long a suppressed, yet unmistakable excitement 
had pervaded the village, especially among the men, who 
collected in and about the armorer’s lodge, talking in low 
and cautious tones, and always stopping and eying the 
stranger suspiciously whenever he approached. 

Late in the afternoon Kalooma came and asked, in her 
pretty, coaxing way, if her good Weetawa would not go 
with her mother and herself into the woods to gather wild 
grapes, and although shrewdly suspecting that this was 
merely a device to take him out of the way, he at once 
consented, and the trio set forth for the somewhat distant 
valley in which they had seen the grapes ripening some 
days previously, 

Arrived at the spot, Layla applied herself industriously 
to gathering such fruit as hung within her reach, while 
Paolo climbed the trees and threw down the purple clus- 
ters to Kalooma, who stood like a Bacchante holding up 
her loose outer robe of softest doeskin to catch them. 

Later on, the young man found an opportunity for a 
confidential talk with Kalooma, while her mother was still 
gleaning such grapes as seemed better than those already 
plucked, and after a little skirmishing around the subject, 
he carelessly inquired : 

‘© What are the braves all going to do to-night, Kalooma? 
It is not a war-party, nor yet a hunting-party. So much 
T can see for myself.” 

**Hosh, Weetawa—hush! You must not talk of these 
things, or we shall both be in trouble,” whispered thé girl, 
glancing anxiously toward her mother. 

But Paolo, instead of heeding the warning, filliped the 
earring dangling so near his own shoulder, and said, 
lightly : 

**Telaylo wishes to get some more gold to offer another 
pair of earrings to Kalooma, and he is going to-night with 
Metcal and the rest to logk for it,” 

**Kalooma does not care for Telaylo or his gold,” mur- 
toured the girl, glancing reproachfully at the lover, whom 
she imagined urged by jealousy to make this suggestion. 

Paolo’s heart leaped for joy; she had rather confessed 
than denied his theory of the gold; but he answered, 
gloomily : 

“T do not know; those who can make fine gifts are 
those whom girls like beat for wooers, But perhaps I shall 
find some gold, too, among these hills, and then you will 
see what lovely things I can fashion for my beloved.” 

**But you cannot find the gold; it is all in our place, 
and nobody ever could find it without knowing, and it is 
only in the first three days of the moon that it can be 
taken, The Spirits guard it all other times, and kill those 
who come near,” exclaimed the girl, incautiously. 

“And will Telaylo and the rest stay all the three days at 
the gold mine ?” 

“Yes, they always do; and you will stay with me, and 
there will be no one to be jealous of you,” whispered 
Kalooma, turning the full splendor of her great eyes upon 
him, and forgetting, in her loving anticipations of the three 
days’ liberty, the admissions she was making upon the 
subject she was bound by fearful threats and warnings to 
keep secret. 

Paolo listened with eyes down-dropped, lest their eager- 
ness should betray him ; and as the confiding girl nestled 
closer to his side, slid an arm.around her waist and 
pressed her to him, murmuring : 


**You are better and more precious than gold—cara— 
bat still I would like to deok my idol as gayly as Metcal 
will Vila when he returns ; and I would give something to 
Layla, whom Meteal slighta. I wish I could find the mine 
after the braves return ; I am not afraid of the bad spirit ; 
he could not touch me.” ; 

- “Oh, but he would; he would tear you in pieces! I 
never will lead you fo the mine to have yon put yourself 
in such danger, and all to please me, bravest and best !” 

“But I tell you, my pretty one, that your evil sprit 
cannot harm me, for I have a charm stronger than any 
devil,” and Paolo drew from his bosom the little ebony- 
and-ivory cracifix Padre Anselmo had given him, with the 
injunction never to let it leave his person. 

Kalooma handled it curiously, and asked so many ques- 
tions that Paolo was led on to give her the outlines of the 
belief in which he had been trained by the worthy padre 
with scrupulous exactness, 

‘*Why, Kalooma, you would be a Christian if you 
listened half an hour to one of the fathers,” said he, 
finally, as he looked down into the girl’s humid and esyer 
eyes. 

‘<Who are the fathers? I had rather listen to you than 
toany one. Would you like mo better if I were a Chris- 
tian? What is a Christian ? demanded Kalooma, all in 
a breath ? 

* Too many questions all at once, carissima ; but—who 
knows? We shall see—wo shall see.” 

And for the first time sqme serious intention regarding 
this beautiful child, whose artless love had gradually 
wakened in his own heart a feeling stronger than he had 
hitherto known, entered the young hunter’s mind, and 
made him suddenly grave and thoughtful. 

At this moment Layla rejoined them, and the three 
walked slowly back to the village by the light of the 
hunter’s-moon now risen, broad and lustrous, above the 
Mountain of the King. 

The little town was quiet and deserted, except for women, 
old men and children ; all the braves had disappeared, and 
one or two gossips, of whom Paolo carelessly inquired 
whither they had gone, returned only a surly and brief 
reply. 

On the night of the third day they returned as mysteri- 
ously and as quietly as they had gone, but the next day a 
great feast was held, joyful songs chanted, and all the 
women wore the beaming and contented appearance of 
one who has helped to divide the spoils, and it was not 
hard for Paolo to make Kalooma confess that her father 
and his comrades had brought home an unusually rich 
supply of gold, and might easily have gathered twice as 
much had not the time expired in which it was safe to 
work the mine, 

And now Paolo put all his powers of coaxing and of 
argument in play, not sorupling to add a good deal of love- 
making and a good many indefinite promises for the 
fature to persuade his dusky love to betray the secret 
which, as Metcal’s daughter, had come to her knowledge, 
and which her father had bound her by the most solemn 
oath, coupled with ferocious threats, to keep absolutely 
secret, But when a lover pleads, especially a much- 
desired and still uncertain lover, what girl ever yet found 
her father’s wishes paramount ? 

Not so fond and so untutored a maid as Kalooma, at 
least, to whom the fourth commandment was an unknown 
law, and who loved with all the ardor and abandon of her 
tropical nature, 

Two daysafter the return of the gold-seekers from their 
secret expedition, Layla remarked in the lodge that she 
would go that day and gather chestnuts on the mountain. 
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‘And I will go to beat the trees and help bring home 
baskets,” said Weetawa, carelessly. 

“And Kalooma will go to carry the other half of the 
basket,” sneered Vila; but Metcal, who discouraged all 
dissensions in his lodge, loftily retorted : 

‘A girl is always well if she is with her mother. When 
Vila has a boy she will not like to be parted from him 
more than Layla from her child.” 

So the nutting-party set out just as the sun reached its 
height, and in olimbing the dry bed of a mountain torrent 
Layla, stout and clumsy, twisted her foot between two 
looge stones, and could go no further. 

Kalooma comforted and pitied her, and finally said : 

**Rest here for an hour, little mother, and I will go and 
fill the baskets with nuts, and return. Weetawa will help 
me, and wo shall soon be done.” 

Layla looked sharply into her daughter’s eyes; they 
were clear and untroubled as at three years old; and, at any 
rate, these savage maids, like gypsy girls, are more trust- 
worthy than their civilized sisters, so the mother gave 
consent, and the lovers hastily climbed the remainder of 
the ravine, 

“Now is the time, Kalooma, the time of times !” panted 
Paolo, excitedly, as they reached the plateau where a 
the chestnut-trees, 

**To gather chestnuts ?” asked <alooma, ingenuously." 

**No, To show me the entrance to the mine!” retorted 
Paolo, a little impatiently. ‘It is somewhere hereabout, 
I know, and we never shall have such another chance ; and 
you have promised, remember !” 

** But my father!” 

** He will never know, silly child, Ishall come to-night 
and to-morrow night, and perhaps the night after, and 
carry away as much gold as will make us both rich for life, 
and then I shall take you and push for the mission. Once 
there, wo are safe, and Padre Gonzalvo will make you first 
a Christian, and then my wife. Before you have time to 
make up the wedding-dress I shall fetch you from the 
ciudad, 

Kalooma raised her dark eyes to her -over’s face, read it 
attentively for a moment, and then said: 

**Tf Weetawa was as wise as he thinks he is, he would 
say only, ‘Do it because you love me and I love you, 
Kalooma. That would be better than the finest dress 
gold can buy in your ciudad, of which I know nothing.” 

* You are right, Kalooma, andIama fool. Well, do it for 
love of Weetawa, who lovea you and wants you for his wife, 
and let me kiss your beautiful red lips just once.” 

**No; that is not the way with chiefs’ daughters among 
the Tezeyucans,”” replied Kalooma, proudly. ‘‘ When we 
are married—if that day ever comes—we shall see. Now, 
listen, Weetawa. We are going over this little narrow 
ledge of rock, and then along the face of that cliff which 
looks as if only a mouse could pass it. You shall go first, 
and look neither to the right nor to the left, Ishall come 
after you, and just as I reach that thorny bush this side of 
the great oak-tree, I shall drop this string of wampum 
down a narrow little gully you will never notice. Ishall 
not know that I have dropped the wampum, and shall not 
look after it; but to-night, when all are sleeping in the 
village, you can steal out and look as much as youlike. If 
you see a pile of stones in front of a stump of a tree—— 
What was that ?” 

“What, my darling ?” 

“TI saw something—somebody—up above there on the 
mountain, We are watched.” 

‘* Nonsense, child! Your own fears make shadows to 
frighten you. See, Iam going on, and you must follow 
bravely as you can,” 


He strode away as he spoke, crossed the sort of nataral 
bridge spanning the ravine, and held his way gallantly 
along the shelf-like path béyond, gazing about him at onca 
carelessly and keenly, but seeing nothing strange or 
alarming, unless it was the slight waving of the tops of 
some birches upon the mountain-side, as if an animal 
were brushing past them. 

Bat the next instant he was overtaken by a shriek from 
Kalooma, and the words, ‘‘ Down, Weetawa—fall down !” 
followed in the next breath by the whistling of an arrow 
as it flew close past his ear on a line that would have 
pierced his brain but for the start he had given on hearing 
Kalooma’s cry. 

The next instant he was bounding back, but was met by 
another arrow, which, better aimed than the first, struok 
just above the eye, inflicting a shallow wound, from which 
the blood streamed down, almost blinding him, but not 
before he had seen Telaylo spring out of the ravine, brand- 
ishing the wampum-chain aloft, and heard him shout to 
the flying Kalooma to stop and listen to him, or he would 
have her burned for as traitor the next day in sight of the 
whole village. 

The threat, waich he knew to be no idle one, the pain 
and murderoug throbbing of his wound, and the full confi- 
dence that Telaylo would never fail on his third shot, 
wrought Paolo’s blood to the boiling point, at which self- 
preservation becomes not only a law, but a delight of 
human nature; and without further delay he fitted an 
arrow to the bow he could use as well as any Indian, 


‘dashed the blood from his eyes long enough fo take a full 


aim, saw that Telaylo was just an instant behind him in 
doing so, and pulled the tough bow-string to his ear just 
as the Indian fitted his to the notched end of his arrow. 

The second of difference in readiness meant life and 
death to both men, for as Paolo discharged his weapon he 
fell upon one knee, leaving the Indian's arrow to whiz 
harmlessly over his head, while his owa buried itself deep 
in hia rival’s heart, settling for ever the jealousy and bitter 
hatred that had made that heart a torment to ita owner for 
many weeks, and had sent him out that bright morning to 
spy and follow upon the trail of the lovers. 

Without waiting to see more than the spring and 
forward fall, that told how well his shaft had sped, Paolo 
bounded back across the bridge, and upon Kalooma’s 
flying footsteps with such desperate speed that he caught 
her up just as she leaped down into the ravine, at whose 
lower end her mother was awaiting her. 

Catching her by the robe, and gasping for breath, it 
was fully a moment before he could ejaculate : 

“Wait! You must not go back !” 

“Bat I must, I must!" sobbed Kalooma, 

‘*Then you lose me, for I shall never. return to Teze- 
yuco. They will find Telaylo to-night. Stop, they must 
not find your wampum in his dead hand. I shall go back 
and get it, and then I shall make a bee-line for the mission, 
and reach it by to-morrow’s noon, Will you come with 
me, Kalooma, or will you say good-by? Hark! your 
mother is calling; she is coming! She must have seen 
Telaylo pass this way! Decide quickly, child. Come 
with me and be my wife, or go to meet your mother and 
know nothing of what has become of me, I will secure 
the wampum, at any rate, that Telaylo shall not betray 
you, even in death. Choose!” 

“I will come with you, Weetawa,” replied the girl, in 
a low voice, and with her face wan and rigid as death, but 

still with a glitter in her eyes that told of the resolute 
warrior blood in her veins. 

‘*Kalooma! Kaloomé !" shrilled the voice of the mother 
as she hobbled her painful path up the ravine, and the 
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girl made a despairing gesture of farewell and love toward 
the sound, and then laying her hand in Paolo’s, suffered 
him to lead her rapidly away. 

“‘Now, sweetheart, hold you that direction, and walk as 
fast and as far as your little feet will carry you, while I 
run back for the wampun, and I will overtake you in the 
first half-mile,” directed Paolo; and his bride, already 
adopting the meek obedience of the Indian wife, only 
bent her head and proceeded rapidly in the designated 
direction. 

Puolo, meantime, sped back to the spot where he had 


seen his rival’s body fall, and searched for it in eager y 


| \ gibi 


However it might be, Paolo had no time to determine ; 
with Kalooma already on her way toward the mission, her 
mother already searching for her, and, after a brief, per- 
plexed pause, the hunter, casting one last glance around, 
sprang once more across the bridge and along the path he 
had pointed out to Kalooma. 

Late in thé next day Father Anselmo’s heart was made 
glad by the unexpected reappearance of the spiritual son 
whom he had counted as dead ; nor was he at all sorry to 
receive a new convert in the beautiful and charming bride 
whom he had brought with him. 

The baptism and the wedding took place in one day, 
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haste, It was not to be seen! The short, crisp herbage 
was stained deep with blood, and the twigs were torn and 
bent as if by some frantic death-clutch, but that was all. 

A little way off the bank suddenly broke away in the 
deep ravine, where Kalooma had intimated that the en- 
trance to the gold mine was to be found, and Paolo, 
carefully approaching the edge, looked over. The dark 
and sullen depths kept their secret, however, and if the 
dying man in his last agony had, indeed, fallen over that 
sharp descent, his body had hidden itself in the broken 
clefts of the rock, or might even have flung itself down 
into the cavernous mine, whose secrets Telaylo had de- 
fended even to the death. 


with much simple festivity and rejoicing, and, after some 
months of training by old Dolores, the mission house- 
keeper, Kalooma was pronounced a most able and promis- 
ing assistant to that worthy dame’s failing powers. 

Paolo’s wound above the eye provei more serious than 
was supposed, and so weakened his sight as to keep him 
confined to the house for some months ; but as soon as it 
was healed he set forth, in spite of all Kalooma’s en- 
treaties, on another secret expedition to find the opening 
of the gold mine. 

The spot was reached and without discovery, but judge 
of poor Paolo’s chagrin in discovering that the whole face 
of the spot had been altered past recognition. 
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of these unhappy creatures dragged off to execution, no 
one daring to raise his voice on her behalf. On one occa- 
sion, at a picnic, when the King was accompanied by a 
eelection of wives from his harem, one ventured to pluck 
s fruit and offer it to her lord. It was intended to please 
him, but he took it as an offense, and ordered her to 
death. Immediately she was surrounded by the page-boys 
—hundreds of whom are kept to look after the women and 
to run errands—boys who are always on the run, and are 
killed if they dare to walk. As soon as these little black 
imps threw their cord turbans around her she attempted 
to beat them off, but failing, cried out in anguish to Speke 
to help and protect her. 

M’tesa was about to strike her down with a thick stick, 
when Speke, whose blood was roused by this appeal to 
him by name, ruehed at the tyrant, caught his upraised 
hand, and demanded the poor victim’s life. It was a 
wonder he did not lose his own, but the whole affair 
seemed to afford only amusement to the capricious chief, 
who failed to see what difference a life more or less could 
make, and he therefore ordered the woman to be released. 
It was obvious, however, that Speke could not, with im- 
punity, interfere in domestic matters, and this appears ta 
have been the only instance in which he was instrumental 
in saving a condemned life. 

It was a moet painfal thing for him, detained as he was 
month after month at the Court of Uganda, to witness the 
terrible sacrifice of life. He oocupied his time, however, 
in teaching the young King, who showed great aptitade 
in learning. Amongst other things he taught him to 
shoot, One day M’tesa, having loaded a carbine with his 
own hands, gave it to a page, and told him to go out and 
shoot a man in the outer court, which was no sooner done 
than the boy returned to announce his success, ‘ with a 
smile of glee such as might be reflected in the face of a boy 
who had just robbed a bird’s nest or caught a trout!” 


Trees had been felled, great rocks prized over, earth 
thrown in, until the ravine was changed into « broken 
level, with no possible access to its depths, except by the 
labor of many men for weeks, and perhaps not then. 

Doubtless the Indians had contrived some other en- 
trance to the mine for their own benefit; but Paolo, ina 
long night’s search, could gain no clew to it, and with 
morning light crept away, a sadder and no wiser man than 
Je had arrived, 

Nor was the secret ever divulged, nor is it to this day. 
Many other traditions go to confirm this, and make it 
almost a matter of certainty that there did once, and prob- 
ably does still, exist a gold mine near Real del Monte of 
wonderful richness and extent; but no man can pretend 
to have a clew to its vicinity, and the only specimen of its 
ore ever produced to the public was the broken arrowhead 
which Paolo laid upon the altar of the little mission 
charch as a thank-offering at the birth of his first boy. 
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' Kina M'resa, the most despotic of all African poten- 
tates awaited Speke’s arrival with impatience, and a large 
escort was sent to meet him: A delay having arisen, 
farther messengers were sent to hasten his approach, who 
told Speke that the King had caused fifty big men and 
four hundred little ones to be executed, as he believed his 
subjects were anxious to prevent the visit of the white 
man, 

Approaching toward the palace of the King, Speke was 
surprised at its extraordinary dimensions, consisting of a 
collection of gigantio huts such as he had never before 
seen in Africa, In these huts the four or five hundred 
wives of the King resided, and flocked to the doors to joke 
and laugh together as the traveler drew nigh. Speke was 
struck with the astonishing neatness and order of the 
whole place: the huts were beautifully thatched, and 
fenced with the tall, yellow reeds of the tiger-grass, while 
’ all the courts between the huts were strewn with mats and 
rashes in patterns, and kept with scrupulous care. _ Court- 
iers of high degree and decorous dress advanced to meet 
him, and the band played a ‘‘selection of music.” The 
explorer was desired to sit down outside the palace to 
await the arrival of the King; but this he declined to 
do, and returned to his own hut until the King should 
be ready. 

On his second visit he found M’tesa, a young man of 
about twenty-five, sitting on a red blanket, which formed 
his throne, in a state hut. The men in attendance were 
stooping low, cringing and prostrating themselves before 
the monarch, but Speke would only be received in aoc- 
cordance with the usages in his own country. This was a 
bold stroke, but it determined all his future relations with 
M’tesa. He was requested to stand in the sun to await the 
King’s leisure to confer with him ; instead of doing so he 
pat on his hat, sat down on his own chair, and quietly 
pat up his umbrella. Never in the memory of mortal 
man had such a thing been known, and every courtier 
counted it as a moral certainty that the traveler would be 
led forth to instant execution. But he was not; his firm- 
nees and happy audacity prevailed ; he had won the heart 
of the King, and henceforth they were as brothers, 

He found M’tesa to be the incarnation of despotism and 
tyranny, and his reign a reign of terror. The lives of all 
his subjects, from the highest to the lowest, were in his 
bands, and when fancy seized him he did not hesitate to 
kill as many as he would. His wives were legion, and 
( sarcely a day passed that Speke did not see one or more 
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- THE most ancient records of coined money carry us away 
to the other side of the world—to the great empire of China, 
The early history of Chinese currency is principally known 
to us throngh a treatise, “‘ Wen-hien t’ung K’ao ; Or, The Ex- 
amination of Currency, by Ma-twan-lin, a great Chinese 
scholar, born about 1245. In early and uncivilized times 
various objects have served as a standard of value, In 
the early Canada and in New Netherland, as still in the 
extreme north, beaver-skins were used in this manner. 
Maryland and Virginia estimated values, even of young 
women sent over for wives, on tobacco, the currency of 
those colonies. In ancient Europe cattle were the usual 
medium of exchange ; whence, as every one knows, the 
word pecunia, In the Zendavesta the payment of phy-_ 
sicians is calculated in the same way; but comparatively 
few, perhaps, realize that when we pay our /ee, we are 
doing the same thing, for the word /ee is the old word 
vich, which, as we know, in German still retains the sense 
of cattle. In Africa and the East Indies shells are, and 
long have been, used for the same purpose. We even find 
indications that shells once served as money in China, be- 
cause the words denoting buying, selling, riches, goods, 
stores, property, prices, cheap, dear and many others refer- 
ring to money and wealth, contain the ideographio sign 
denoting the word shell. Indeed, Wangmang, about l44.p., 
attempted, among other changes, to bring into circulation 
five different varieties of shells of an arbitrary value. In 
this country wampun, or porcelain, as the French called 
it, beads made of clam-shells, were a recognized currency, 
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and the white settlers adopted it On the Pacific coast 
the hyagus shells served the same purpose. 

A curious illustration of the passage from a state of 
barter to the use of money is found in the fact that, pieces 


of cloth and knives having been used as in some measure 


a standard of value, almost as gray shirting is even now, 
a0 the earliest Chinese coins were made to resemble pieces 
of cloth or knives, and there are two principal kinds of 
coin—the pu coins, roughly representing a shirt, and the 
tao coins, which are in the form of a knife. These curi- 
ous coins are said to go back four thousand one hundred 
years, and to have been made in the year 22503.c. Scim- 
itar-shaped coins also at one time ciroulated (if I may use 
the expression) in Persia. But these forms were, of 
- Course, very inconvenient, and the Chinese soon arrived 
at the opinion that mouey, which was intended ‘‘ to roll 
round the world,” should be itself round. 

A carious feature of Chinese ooins, the nail-mark, ap- 
pears to have originated in an accident very characteristic 
of China. In the time of Queen Weatek, a model in wax 
of a proposed coin was brought for her majesty’s inspec- 
tion. In taking hold of it she left on it the impression of 
one nail, aud the impreasion hus, in consequence, not only 
been a marked characteristic of Chinese coins for hundreds 
of years, but has even been copied on those of Japan and 
Corea. 

Not only did the Chinese possess coins at a very early 
period, but they were also the inventors of bank-notes. 
Some writers regard bank-notes as having originated about 
119 3.a, in the reign of the Emperor On-ti, but the evi- 
dence is not conclusive. 

True bank-notes are said to have been invented abont 
800 a.p., in the reign of Hiantsoung, of the dynasty of 
Thang, and were called feytsien, or flying money. It is 
curious, however, though not surprising, to find that the 
temptation to over-iasue led to the same results in China 
asin the West. The value of the notes fell, until at length 
it took 11,000 mim, or £3,000 to buy a cake of rice, and 
the use of notes appears to have been abandoned. Subse- 
quently the issue was revived, and Tchaug-yang (960-990 


&.D.) seems to have been the first private person who. 


issued notes. Somewhat later, under the Emperor Tohing- 
teong, sixteen of the richest firms united to form a bank 
of issue, which emitted paper money in series, some pay- 
able every three years. 

Tho earliest mention, in European literature, of paper, 
or rather cotton money, appears to be by Rubruquis, a 
monk, who was sent by St. Louis, in the year 1252, to the 
Court of the Mongol Prince Mangu-Khan, but he merely 
montions the fact of its existence. Marco Polo, who re- 
sided from 1275 to 1284 at the court of Kublai-Kuan—I 
do not know whether in 


“The stately pleasure dome 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea’!— 


gives us # longer and interesting account of the note 
system, which he greatly admired, and he concludes by 
saying, ‘‘Now you have heard the ways and means 
whereby the great Khan may have—and, in fact, has— 
more treasure than all the kings in the world. You know 
all about it, and the reason why.” 

But this apparent facility of creating money led, in the 
East, as it has elsewhere, to great abuses. Sir John Man- 
deville, who was in Tartary shortly afterward, in 1322, 
tells us that the ‘“‘Emperour may dispenden als moche as 
he wile with outen estymacioum. For he deapendeth not, 
ne maketh no money, bat of lether emprented, or ot 


papyre. ... For there and beyonde hem thei make no 
money, nouther of gold nor of sylver, And therefore he 
may despende ynow and outrageously.” The Great Khan 
seems to have been himself of the same opinion. He ap- 
pears to have ‘‘despent outrageously,” and the value of 
the paper money again fell to a very small fraction of its 
nominal amount, causing great discontent and misery, 
until about the middle of the sixteenth century, under the 
Mandchu dynasty, it was abolished, and appears to have 
been go completely forgotten, that the Jesuit father, Ga- 
briel de Magaillaos, who resided at Pekin about 1668, 
observes that there is no recollection of paper money 
having ever existed in the manner described by Marco 
Polo ; though two centuries later it was again in use, 

It must be observed, however, that these Chinese bank- 
notes differed from ours in one essential—namely, they 
were not payable at sight. Western notes, even when not 
payable at all, have generally purported to be exchange- 
able at the will of the holder, but this principle the 
Chinese did not adopt, and their notes were only payable 
at certain specified periods, 

Various savage races are, we know, in the habit of bury- 
ing with the dead his wives, slaves or other possessions, 
So also in Greece, it was usual to place a piece of money 
in the mouth of the deceased, as Charon’s fee. In China, 
also, paper money is said to have been similarly treated, 
It was, we are informed, sometimes burnt at fanerals, in 
order that the dead might have some ready money to atart 
with in the world of spirits. ° 

At the same time, in finance, as in many other matters, 
the Chinese, though they anticipated the white races, have 
not advanced so far. Their system of currency is not 
archaic, and banking appears to be but little developed. 
Deposits, which constitute the life-blood of banking, are, 


‘we are told, exceptional. Bills circulate, or are bought 


and sold at the exchanges in Pekin and other cities, but 
Chinese banking seems almost to confine itself to issuing 
and repaying bills. Moreover, though the Chinese pos- 
sosa, and have so lon;; possessed a coinage, it is only suit- 
able to small payments, und in all large transactions ingots 
are extensively used. These ingots have no public stamp, 
although they often bear the mark of the maker, which is 
sometimes so well known that a verification is dispensed 
with, 

In their financial and banking arrangements the Japan- 
ese seem to have been much behind the Chinese. ‘They 
had, indeed, a form of paper money. The Daimios, or 
feudal lords, in various districts, issued little cards repre- 
senting very small values, In the museum of Leyden is 
one of those issued in 1688, The bank-notes, however, 
never reached a high state of development. ‘ 

Money seems to us now so obvious a convenience, and 
80 much @ necessity of commerce, that it appears almost 
inconceivable that a people who: created the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids, the temples of Ipsamboul and Karnao, ° 
should have been entirely ignorant of coins. Yet it ap- 
pears from the statements of Herodotus, and the evidence 
of the monuments themselves, that this was really the 
case, As regards the commercial and banking systems of 
ancient Egypt, we are almost entirely without information. 
Their standard of value seems to have been the “outen,” 
or “ten” of copper (94-96 grammes), which ciroulated 
lke the ms rude of the Romans by weight, and in the form 
of bricks, being measured by the balance, It was ob- 
tained from the mines of Mount Sinai, which were worked 
as early as the fourth dynasty. Gold and silver appear to 
have been also used, though less frequently. Like 
copper, they were sometimes in the form of bricks, but 
generally in rings, resembling the ring money of the 
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ancient Celts, which is said to have been employed in Tre- 
land down to the twelfth century, and still holis its own 
in the interior of Africa, This approximated very nearly 
to the possession of money, but it wanted what the Roman 
lawyers called ‘‘the law” and ‘‘the form.” Neither the 
weight nor the pureness was guaranteed by any public 
authority. Such a state of things seems to us very incon- 
venient buat, after all, it is not very different from that 
whioh prevails in China even at the present day. The 
first money struck in Egypt, and that for the use rather of 
the Greek and Phosnician merchants than of the natives, 
was by the Satrap Aryandes, 

In ancient Babylonia and Assyria, ag in Egypt, the pre- 
cious metals, and especially silver, circulated as uncoined 
ingote. They were readily taken, indeed, but taken by 
weight and verified by the balance like any other merchan- 
dise, The excavations in Assyria and Babylon, which 
have thrown so mueh light upon ancient history, have 
afforded us some interesting information as to the commer- 
cial arrangements of these countries, and we now possess a 
considerable number of receipts, contracts,and other records 
relating to loans of silver on personal securities at fixed 
rates of interest ; loans on landed pr house property ; sales 
of land, in one case with a plan ; sales of slaves, etc. These 
were engraved on tablets of olay, which were then burnt 
M. Lenormant divides these most interesting documents 
into five principal types: 1. Simple obligations, 2. Obli- 
gations with a penal clause in case of non-fulfillment. 
One he gives which had seventy-nine days to ran. 
5. Obl'gations with the guarantee of a third party. 
4 Obligations payable to a third person, 65. Drafts 
drawn upon one place, payable in another. He gives the 
following illustration of one of these letters of credit: 
‘‘Four minus fifteen shekels of silver (credit) of Ardu- 
Nana son of Yakin upon Mardukabalussur son of Marduk- 
balatirib in the town of Orchoe. Mardukbalatirib will pay 
in the month of tebet four minas fifteen shekels of silver 
to Belabaliddin son of Sennaid. Our, the 14 arakh-samna 
ia the sscund year of Nabonidus; King of Babylon.” Then 
follow the names of witnesses, Nabonidus lived about 
550 8.0, 

These Assyrian drafts were negotiable, but from the 
nature of things could not pass by endorsement, because, 
when the olay was once baked, nothing new could be 
added, and under these circumstances the name of the 
payee was frequently omitted. It seems to follow that 
they must have been regularly advised. It is certainly 
remarkable that such instruments, and especially letters 
of credit, should have preceded the use of coins, The 
earliest banking firm of which we have any account is said 
to be thatof Egibi andOompany. Several documents and 
records belonging to this family are in the British 
Museum, They are on clay tablets, and were discovered 
in an earthenware jar found in theneighborhood of Hillah, 
8 few miles from Babylon. The house is ssid to have 
acted as a sort of national bank of Babylon. The founder 
of the house, Egibi, probably lived in the reign of Sen- 
nacherib, about 700 3.c, This family has been traced 
during a century and a half, and through five generations, 
down to the reign of Darius. As regards the Hebrews, 
Mr. Poole tells us there is no distinct allusion to coined 
money in the Old Testament before the return from Baby- 
lon, Shekels, of course, are often mentioned, but the 
word, like our pound, denotes a weight as well as a coin, 
and in the older Scriptures shekels was usad in the former 
sense, Theo earliest distinct mention of coins in the Bible 
is supposed to refer to Persian money, the word “‘ drachm,” 
which appears in the King James version, being a mistake 
for “‘daric.” Thess ‘‘durics” buve on the ubverse the 
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king kneeling, holding a bow and arrow. The reverse 
shows a rude incuse, They were probably strack in the 
fifth century B.o. 

At a much earlier date, indeed, we read in the King 
James Bible that Abimelech gave Abraham ‘‘a thousand 
pieces of silver" in expiation of his treatment of Sarah ; 
and, again, that Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites for 
‘twenty pieces of silver.” But in both these cases it will . 
be observed that the word “‘ pieces” is in italics, and there 
is much doubt about the word; in the Septuagint it is 
**shekels.” 

Considering the zeal and success with which the Jewish 
race subsequently devoted themselves to commerce and 
finanoe, it is remarkable how small a part these profes- 
sions play in the early history of the race. One type of 
the ancient shekels has on the obverse, in Hebrew, 
“Shekel of Israel, year 4,” above = chalice; on the 
reverse, ‘Jerusalem the Holy triple city.” Some numis 
matists ascribe these coins to Ezra. The first Jewish coins 
were apparently struck by Simon the Maccabee, under a 
grant from Antiochus VII. 

The earliest coinage in the Western world is generally 
ascribed to Pheidon, King of Aigina, who has also the 
great merit of having introduced the use of weights and 
measures, According to Herodotus, however, we owe thia 
invention of money to the Lydians probably in the reign 
of Gygee, about 7003.0. The question turns very much 
on the date of Pheidon, in reference to which there is 
great uncertainty, Some writers have carried him back to 
895 3.0., while others endeavor to bring his date to 660 B.c. 
The claims of the Lydians have recently been advocated 
by eminent anthorities, In either case the honor rests 
with,the Greek race, 

The early coius form an interesting transition between 
the metallic ingots which previously performed the funo- 
tions of currency and true money. Thoseof Lydia are not 
round, but oval, with an official’ stamp indicating their 
weight and giving their legal value; the Auginetan silver 
staters also imitate the elongated form of the earlier period, 
and are even more irregular than those of Lydia. Still 
they possess more of the character ot a true ‘coinage, in 
having been struck on a block. 7 

In the following illustrations of ensiatt coins a silver 
coin in the British Museum, ascribed to Pheidon, is shown. 
On the one side is an incuse square, or punch mark, and on 
the other a tortoise—the symbol of the Phoenician goddess 
of the sea and trade. Oneof the other figures, representa- 
tive of the Lydian coins, is supposed to be the earliest 
known. It is perhaps of the time of Gyges, but certainly 
not later than Ardys. Many of these ancient coins have 
been found in the neighborhood ot Sardes, They havea 
device on one side only, the other being occupied by the 
inouse square, which is the admitted sign of the earlier 
condition of the earliest coins, 

**The masses of metal,” says Rawlinson, ‘‘ prepared for 
coinage were originally placed ppon an anvil with a 
rough excrescence protruding from it, having for its object 
to catch hold of the metal while the impression is made by 
means of a die placed above and struck with a hammer, 
This excrescence, a mere rude and rough square at first, 
which gradually improves, being first divided into com- 
partments, and then ornamented with a pattern, until 
gradually it becomes a second device, retaining, however, 
to a late date its original square shape on the coina, The 
quadratum incusum is of the most archaic type, having 
neither pattern nor divisions, and presenting the appear- 
ance which might be produced by the impression of a 
broken nail.” 

The Greek coinage, however rude at first, soon acquired 
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® beauty and perfection surpassing all our modern efforta. 
The staters, for instance, of Philip and of Alexander, the 
coins of Syracuse and Metapontum, present to us the most 
lovely female faces and deities—perfect models of human 
beanty. Animals also are admirably represented, not 
only the horse, the lion, etc., but other smaller creatures, 
as the harvest-mouse on an ear of wheat on a Metapontum 
coin, and even insects, as, for instance, the praying mantia. 
The heads on the earliest coins represent gods and god- 
deases, the first human head being that of Alexander the 
Great on a coin of Lysimachus, and even in this case the 
great conqueror is represented in his divine character as 
descended from Jupiter Ammon, which is indicated by the 
ram’s horns. 

It would not, however, be fair to modern mints to at- 
tribute the comparative poverty of modern coins to want of 
skill It is a great convenience that ooins should lie flatly 
one on another, and the greater boldness of ancient coins, 
however it may add to their beauty, necessarily rendered 
this impossible. Not only were the Greek coins admirable 
for their beauty, but they were also made of pure metal 
and full weight, offering in this respect a striking contrast 
to those of most other conntries, There were, however, 
of course, exceptions. Thus the money of Phocwa was 
notorious for its bad quality. 

In ancient Greece, as now, the right of coinage was a 
prerogative of the sovereign. And here wo find a curious 
difference between the Basileus and the Tyrannus. The 
former coined in his own name, but the Tyrannu, how- 
ever abeolute, never did so; their money was issued in the 
name of the people. : 

Coins are, of course, very instructive from an historical 
point of view. Nevertheless, they did not for a long time 
admit on their coins any allusions to contemporary events, 
and then only in an indirect manner. Almost the only 
exception is the enormous gold- piece strack by Eucra- 
tides, King of Bactriana, of which the French possess the 
only known example. The fact that it is just equal to 
twenty staters does not prove that it was ever intended to 
serve a8 & coin, against which its size must have been a 
great objection. Moreover, it would appear that very few 
specimens were struck. Indeed, there is some reason to 
suppose that the French example is the only one ever 
made, as the die appears to have been broken in striking 
it, Neither the Greeks nor the Romans had any name for 
a “‘medal” as distinguished from a trae coin, 

In Greece, the original business of bankers seems to 
have consisted in changing money for foreigners, but they 
soon commenced banking and allowing interest on deposits, 
We are incidentally informed that the father of Demos- 
thenes kept part of his fortune with one of these Trape- 
zite, or bankers, Some of them enjoyed considerable 
credit. Pasion, for instance, we are told, was well known 
and trusted all over Greece, The ordinary rates of interest 
were very high, and will not at all bear comparison with 
those of the present day, as they ranged from ten to 
thirty-seven per cent.; but the risks also must have been 
extreme, and, notwithstanding this large rate of interest, 
their profits seem to have been small, Even Pasion’s 
business is said to have been worth but $2,000 a year, 
which appears scarcely credible. 

The Greek bankers seem to have been as much notaries 
as bankers, and a large part of their business consisted in 
witnessing contracts between others; they seem, however, 
to have possessed a document not very dissimilar to our 
check. They were aeqaainted with letters of credit, and 
had even invented a form of endorsement. 

The earliest Roman coins are said to have been struck 
either by Numa or by Servius Tullius, They were of 


bronze or copper, silver not being used till the first Punic 
war, 269 p.c,, and gold some sixty years later. Even 
under the earlier emperors the different provinces and 
colonies had their own coins, and it was not until the time 
of Diocletian that one coinage was established for the 
whole empire. For a long period, indeed, every great 
Roman family had the right of coining denarii with their 
own device, though precautions were taken to preclude 
any tampering with the weight or fineness, 

The first step in the degradation of the coinage was 
effected by the celebrated Flaminian law. This unfor- 
tunate error naturally opened the door to further debase- 
ment, Nevertheless, it was not till the time of Nero that 
any further steps were taken in this direction, He low- 
ered the aureus, and reduced the denarius from one- 
eighty-fourth to one-ninety-sixth of a pound, increasing 
the alloy at the same time from five to ten per cent, 
After this, though the aureus remained stationary for 
some time, the denarius rapidly fell in value, 

Although the great Roman families were long permitted 
to coin under certain precautions, this was, nevertheless, 
not only under the supervision, but in the name of the 
State. The first coins were not inscribed, but afterward 
they generally bore the legend ‘‘ Roma,” not as a geo- 
graphical expression, but as a recognition of sovereignty. 
The same feeling which rendered the Greeks so long 
reluctant to put any human head on their coins, influenced 
the Romans also; to have done so would have indicated a 
claim to sovereignty, which, under a republic, would, of 
course, have been totally inadmissible. During the earlier 
period of Roman history, indeed, such coins were un- 
known. : 

In the year 58 3.0, M. Aimilins Scaurus represented 
himself on a small scale, in the act of receiving the sub- 
mission of Aretas, King of the Nabatheana, We find, also, 
Marius, Sylla and Pompey, on their triumphal cars, but 
not even they ever ventured to put their likenesses on the 
coins. This feeling extended with still greater force to 
female heads. Even the representations of the women 
belonging to the imperial family under the earliest em- 
perors were not only posthumous and commemorative, but 
were, moreover, at first introduced under the disguise of 
goddesses, Thus Julia was represented as Diana, Tibe- 
rius, in honor of his mother, Livia, attached her features 
to heads of the goddesses Pietas, Justitia, and Salus 
Augusta, Agrippina was not satisfied with this, and 
placed herself on coins with her husband Claudius, though 
she did not venture to have one struck with her own effigy 
alone. °The rule was first broken by Drusus, who struck 
coins in honor of his wife Antonio. 

The Greeks appear to have introduced banking into 
Italy, at least if we may*judge from the fact that in early 
Latin writings most of the words relating to banking and 
finance are of Greek origin, and were gradually replaced 
by Latin words, The bankers in Rome soon became of 
great importance, and the old Roman comedies contain 
many allusions to them—not always, indeed, of a very 
complimentary description, although their professional 
honor stood very high. ; 

It has been mentioned, as an indication of the unpopu- 
larity of Gaulish bankers, that when the revolt of Vercin- 
getorix took place the houses of the bankers were first 
attacked. But surely another explanation may be given. . 
Moreover, the extortion of high interest was not confined 
to bankers. Pompey, we are informed, lent money at 
fifty per cent; Brutns, and Cato himself, at forty-eight 
per cent. The rate of interest in Rome as elsewhere in 
ancient times was, in fact, excessive. There was, however, 
no legal rate till the law of the Twelve Tabies, It was then 
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fixed nominally at eight and three-fourths per cent. 
Subsequently, in the time of Cicero, it was raised to twelve 
per cent. at which it continued until it was reduced by 
Justinian to four per cent. for ‘‘illustrious’’ persons, for 
those engaged in commerce six per cent., and eight per 
cent. in other cases, 

We are told that all money transactions were carried on 
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clear how the Roman bankers kept their accounts. We 
may hope that we shall ere long know more about 
Roman banking, because the house ahd archives of a 
Pompeian banker—Lucius Czecilius Jucundus—have re- 
cently been discovered. 

By general consent, gold, silver and copper have been 
the metals used as money. Iron, indeed, is said to have 
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through the intervention of bankers, and that they kept 
the aecount-books of their customers. But however this 
may be, the system of banking does not appear to have 
been very thoroughly developed, because when’ Cicero 
sent his son 
Marcus to com- 
plete his educa- 
tion at Athens, he 
wrote to Atticus 
to inquire if it 
would be pos- 
sible to procure 
a letter of credit 
on Athens, or 
whether it would 
be necessary for 
Marcus to carry 
money with him. 
The later Roman 
law contains 
numerous pro- 
visions relating 
to banks. It 1s 
by no means 


JAPANESE COINS, 


been used in Sparta under the laws of Lycurgus, but in 
this case there is no reason to suppose that it was ever 
coined. It seems to have been used, as it was, according 
to Omsar, amongst the ancient Britons, in the form cf 
bars. 

Pollux mentions that the inhabitants of Byzantium in 
ancient times used iron for coins instead of copper, and so 
have the Japanese; but this metal is much too heavy for 
convenience, Coins of tin are reported to have been 
struck by Dionysius of Syracuse, and subsequently in 
Gaul, but they appear to have been almost immediately 
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abandoned again. Cast coins of this metal were in use | lege was accorded to the Italian or Lombard merchants— 


among the ancient Britons. 

Glass seems to have been likewise at one time used for 
subsidiary cumage in Egypt and in Sicily. Platinum was 
tried in Russia, but was found unsuitable; lead is still 
used in Barmah; nickel in Belgium, the United States 
and Germany ; and in 1869 and 1870 nickel pence and 
halfpence were struck for Jamaica. In addition to the 
commercial uses of coins, they are important from an his- 
torical point of view, and also in giving us authentic 
portraits of many interesting persons—Czsar, Cleopatra, 
and many others. 

The high rates of interest which prevailed in former 
times, of course, were very injurious to commerce, and 
naturally provoked unfavorable criticisms, which, however, 
were by no means confined to usurious rates, but often 
extended to any charge 
whatever for interest. 
Indeed, the idea that 
there is some wrong 
about charging interest 
for the use of money is 
not the least remark- 
able or disastrous of the 
various prejudices 
which have interfered 
with the happiness and 
comfort of man. The 
supposed axiom that .. 
pecunia non parit pecu- . 
niam, the misapplica- 
tion of certain, texts of 
Scripture, and the sup- 
posed interests of the 
poor, all contributed to 
the same error.: Thus . 
in the reign of Eliza 4 
beth, 1571 (13 Eliz. { 
an act : 


and “ corrupt chevis- 
ance and bargaining by 
way of sale of wares,” 
which were declared to 
have abounded ‘‘to the 
importable hurt of the 
Commonwealth,” de- 
claring usury to be for- 
bidden by the law of 
God, in its nature sin, 
and detestable. Quaintly 
enough, however, this 
was in the first instance 
limited to five years, but 
subsequently (39 Eliz. 
cap. 18) it was contin- 
ued, on the ground that 
it was found by experience ‘‘to be very necessary and 

profitable to the Commonwealth of this realm.” ° 
In Mohammedan countries, notwithstanding that iaianest 
is expressly forbidden in the Koran—or rather perhaps toa 
certain extent in consequence of that prohibition—the 
ordinary rate is three or four times as high as in Europe. 
In England, after the Conquest, as in most other Christian 
countries at that time, interest was expressly prohibited 
both by civil and ecclesiastical law ; while as the Jews 
bess! eae under the Mosaic dfspensation to charge in- 
to strangers, the business of money-lendixg fell 


from whom, of course, Lombard Street, still the centre of 
banking, derives its name. 

In the reign of Henry VIIL a statute was passed legal- 
izing interest to the extent of ten per cent., under James 
L it was lowered to eight per cent., under the Common- 
wealth to six per cent., and in the time of Queen Anne to 
five per cent., and the usury laws were not altogether 
abolished till 1839, 

In Scotland, interest was altogether illegal whtil the 
Reformation. In 1587 it was legalized up to ten per cent. 
In 1633 the legal rate was reduced to eight per cent., and 
in 1661 to six per cent. In Ireland interest was forbidden 
until 1635, when it was legalized up to ten per cent., re- 
duced in 1782 to six per cent. In 1839 it was rendered 
legal to charge a higher rate of discount than five per 
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cent. in England. According to the Code Napoléon, siz 
per cent. was the highest legal rate on commercial loans, 
and five per cent. on those on real property. 

In the United States, again, the rate is fixed by law, 
and varies in the diflerent States, being, for instance, eight. 
per cent. in Alabama and Texas ; seven per cent. in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Michigan and Wisconsin ; five per cent. 
in Louisiana; and six per cent. in most of the other 
States. It is unnecessary to say that these restrictions are 
quite inoperative. 

We are generally told, in histories of banking, that the 
first national bank was that of Venice, founded in the year 
1157 ; but this institution was not at first, in any sense, a 
true bank. The State being deeply involved in debt, its 
creditors were formed into a corporation, and the debts 
made transferable, like our consols. It was not until 1587 
that the institution began to take money on deposit. The 


naturally into their hands, Subsequently a similar privi- | depositors received a credit on the bank’s books equal to- 
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the actual weight of the bullion placed there, which the 
bank undertook to keep intact in its vaults, and to repay 
to the depositors at any time, or to transfer to any one 
else. 

The earliest real bank was that of Barcelona, founded 
in 1401. In this case the city funds were made responsi- 
ble for any moneys intrusted to the bank, which not only 
received deposits, but exchanged money and discounted 
bills, The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609. 
The so-cfiled bank of St. George, at Genoa, dates to 1407, 
but does not appear to have done genuine banking busi- 
ness until 1675. The bank of Stockholm, which com- 
menced in 1668, was the first bank in Europe to issue 
bank-notes, 

English coinage is far more ancient than their banking 
system. Before the Roman conquest they were already 
acquainted with the art of coinage, which appears to have 
commenced in Kent abont 200 to 150 n.c., and to have 
spread over the southeast of England, to Devonshire on 
the west, and northward as far as Yorkshire. The princi- 
pal mints appear to have been at Camulodunum and Veru- 
lamium, The original coins were copies of Gaulish imita- 
tions of the s/aters of Philip of Macedon, which have a 
head of Apollo on one side and a ehariot and horses on 
the other. Gradually, however, the execution became 
worse and worse, as shown in the illustrations, until at 
length mo one looking at one of these coins for the first 
time would be able to tell which side was meant for the 
head of Apollo and which for the chariot and horses, The 
fact that the dies were much larger than the coins assisted 
in contributing to this result. Some of the coins are in- 
scribed, and in one series we find the name ‘‘Cun,” short 
for Ounobeline, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare, from 
whose name one learned antiquary bas absurdly supposed 
that our word ‘‘coin” was derived. : 

After the conquest the native British coinage was re- 
placed by Roman coins, great numbers of which have been 
discovered. After the departure of the Romans, the 
Saxons, about-the sixth century, commenced striking 
stycas, or half-farthings, and sceattas, from which comes 
our proverbial expression, ‘‘ paying one’s shot.’’, 

The mode of reckoning by pounds, shillings and pence 
was introduced in Saxon times, the pound being a pound 
of silver, though the penny, the one two-hundred-and- 
fortieth of a pound, was the largest silver coin actuall 
strack, - 

The “penny” is the most ancient representative of 
Saxon coinage. The name first appears in the laws of 
Ina, King of the West Saxons, who began to reign in 688. 
The figure of Britannia was copied from a coin of Anto- 
ninus, 

The mark, originally Danish, was introduced by Alfred ; 
it contained at first one hundred, and afterward one hun- 
dred and sixty, pennies, It was never struck, but was 
only a money of account. Throughout Norman times the 
halfpenny and farthing were, as a rule, not separate 
coins, but halves and quarters of the penny very neatly 
cut. Though some Saxon halfpence are known, these 
coins were not struck in any quantity till the reign of 
Edward L The gold coins recommenced under Henry 
IIL, who coined gold pieces intended to pass for twenty 
pence. Edward IIL struck gold florins, current for.six 
shillings. This coin being found inconvenient, he issued 
the ‘‘noble,” sometimes called ‘‘rose noble,” worth six 
shillings and eightpence, or half a mark, This, with its 
half and quarters, was the only gold coin till the ‘‘angel” 
of Edward TY. 

Groats and half-groats were introduced by Edward ITI. 
They received their name from the French ‘‘gros,” a large 


piece, It was one of the charges against Wolsey that he 
put his cardinal’s hat on the money struck in the archie- 
piscopal mint at York. The ‘‘shilling” was first struck 
by Henry VIL The silver crown, half-crown and six- 
pence commenced under Edward VI. The sovereign of 
twenty shillings was first struck by Henry VIL The 
guinea commenced under Charles IL, in 1663, and was so 
called from the Guinea gold from which it was made; it 
was withdrawn in 1815, when the sovereign and half-sov- 
ereign were again issued. In the Middle Ages the coin- 
age was constantly deteriorated by having the edges 
clipped, now prevented by the milling of the edge, a pro- 
cess first used in 1560. The unsatisfactory state of the 
coin led to the use of ‘‘tradesmen’s tokens,” 

The pound sterling and its relation to the silver coinage 
was not finally fixed until 1717. Gold was not adopted as 
a legal standard of value until 1816. The ‘mint price” of 
silver is 5s, 6d. an ounce troy—i.¢., the ounce of silver is 
coined into Bs, 6d. The ‘standard ” of silver is thirty- 
seven parts of silver to three of copper. » The sovereign is 
composed of twenty-two parts gold and two copper. An 
ounce of gold is therefore coined into £3 17s, 10}d., which 
is generally termed the mint price of gold. 

We sometimes hear surprise expressed that there should 
be a fixed price for gold. Gold, it is said, should be al- 
lowed to follow its market price. But when we are told 
that the mint price of gold is always £3 17s, 10}d an 
ounce, all that is meant is that an ounce of gold is coined 
into £3 17s. 103d. The price of gold is fixed in gold, 
or, in other words, sovereigns are always of the same 
weight. Sir Robert Peel asked his opponents the well- 
known question, ‘‘ What is £1?” and the simple answer 
is, that £1 is a certain quantity of gold, verified by the 
stamp of the mint. 

There appears to be much uncertainty as to when, or by 
whom, coins were first struck in Ireland and Scotland. 
As regards the former country, they are never mentioned 
in the Senchus Mor, which is said to have been compiled 
about a.p, 440, in which, when the precious metals are al- 
luded to, which is but rarely, this is always by weight. 
Such is, indeed, the case, even to a much later date. 


“Thus, in 1004, Brian Boroimhe offered twenty ounces of 


gold on the altar of St. Patrick, at Armagh, though coins 
are said to have been in use as early as the ninth century. 
The earliest Scotch coins are supposed to belong to the 
time of Malcolm III., about 1050 a.p, 

The-derivation of the words relating to money and com- 
merce are interesting and instructive, ‘‘ Pecuniary ” takes 
us back to the times when value was reckoned by so many 
head of cattle, The word ‘‘money” is from moneta, be- 
cause in Rome coins were first regularly struck in the 
temple of Juno Moneta, which again was derived from 
monere, to warn, because it was built on the spot where 
Manlius heard the Gauls approaching to the attack of the 
city. ‘*Coin” is probably from the Latin cuneus, a die or 
stamp, Many coins are merely so-called from their weight, 
as, for instance, the pound, the French livre, Italian lira ; 
others from the metal, as the ‘‘aureus"”; the ‘‘ rupee” 
front the Sanscrit ‘“‘rupya,” silver; others from the 
design, as the angel, the testoon, from teste or téte, a 
head ; others from the head of the state, as the sovereign, 
crown; others from the proper name of the monarch, 
such as the Daric, from Darius, the Philip, Louis d’or, or 
the Napoleon. 

The dollar, or thaler, is short for the Joachimsthaler, or 
money of the Joachims Valley, in Bohemia, where these 
coins were first struck in the sixteenth century. Guineas 
were called after.the country from which the gold was ob- 
tained, and the “‘ franc” is an abbreviation of the inscrip- 
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tion Francorum Rez, The “sou” is from the Latin soli- 
dus, The word shilling appears to be derived from a root 
signifying to divide; and in several cases the name indi- 
cates the fraction of some large coin, as the denarius, half- 
penny, farthing, cent and mill. The pound was origin- 
nally not a coin, but a weight, and comes from the Latin 
pondus, The pound was originally a pound of silver, 
which was divided into 240 pennies, The origin of the 
word penny is unknown. Some have derived it from 
pendo, to weigh, but this does not seem to be very satis- 
factory. : 

Early English bankers seem to have been all goldsmiths 
as well as bankers. Even Alderman Backwell, who lost 
£295,994 16s, 6d., when the Exchequer was closed by 
Charles IL, was a retail jeweler, and Pepys records on 
December 24th, 1660: ‘“‘I went to chuse a payre of can- 
dlesticks to be ready for me at Alderman Backewell’s.” 
Mr. Price, in his interesting paper on “ Early Goldsmiths 
and Bankers” gives several accounts current appertaining 
to this period, and stil! in existence at Messrs, Child’s, 
The oldest of English banks are probably Mepers. Child’s 
and Messrs. Martin’s. 

In the reign of Elizabeth there was a goldsmith named 
Joha Wheeler, from whom the business passed to William 
Wheeler, Junior, and subsequently into the hands of their 
apprentices, Messrs. Blanchard & Child, whose names 
appear in the ‘Little London Directory, 1677.” Sir 
Francis Child, called by Pennant the father of the pro- 
fession, is said to have been the first to lay aside entirely 
the goldsmith’s business and become a pure banker in our 
sense of the term. The ‘‘Grasshopper,” in Lombard 
Street, claims to have been the place of business of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, though his actual residence was in 
Bishopsgate. In the directory of 1677 it was ocoupied by 
Messrs. Duncombe & Kent, from whom it descended to 
Mesars, Martin. The Bank of England was founded in 
1694, 

The Somers Island piece is regarded as the earliest coin 
struck for America. The Pinetree pieces, coined in Mas- 
sachusetts, were, in fact, the first assertion of colonial in- 
dependence, the right to coin money being always regarded 
as the act of the sovereign power. A New England dele- 
gate, taken sharply to task by King Charles IL, adroitly 
pretended that the tree was the royal oak, and placed on 
the coins in compliment to Charles himself. 

Among the curiosities of money are coins struck to use 
out of the country and not in it. Among these are the 
Maria Theresa dollar, which is so well established as a 
standard in East Africa that it has been coined for more 
than a century Slways in the same form. It circulates in 
Africa, and is seldom seen in the empire over which Maria 
Theresa ruled. - The trade dollar of the United States is 
another example, It is struck for the foreign, and chiefly 
for the Chinese, trade, and is not ourrent in the United 
States, The very Government that issues it refuses to take 
it as money. 

Besides the New England coins, pieces were strook by 
Lord Baltimore for Maryland, and Virginia boasts a piece, 
Daring the Revolution, and soon after, several States 
issued pieces, and some were struck for the whole country. 
After the adoption of the Constitution a mint was estub- 
lished, and our regular coinage dates back to 1793, an 
Act of Congress of April 22d, 1792, having established a 
mint, and a cent being the first piece struck. 

New England resorted to the issue of paper money to 
meet the loss of a disastrous and unsuccessful expedition 
against Canada, and other colonies followed the example. 
During the Revolution, Congress issued paper money, the 
** Continental Currency,” which ultimately became worth- 


less after three hundred millions of dollara had been cir- 
culated. 

The oldest American bank was the Bank of North 
America, Projected by Robert Morris, and incorporated 
by Congress in 1781. 


MY SISTER ELLEN. 
By Resecca S, NICHOLS, 


Siete Exxen, I’ve been dreaming = 
Of a fair and happy time; 
Gentle thoughts are round me gleaming, 
Thoughts of sunny girlhood’s prime. 
6h, the light, untutored fanoles, 
Images so quaint and bold— 
Outlines dim of old romances, 
Forming childhood’s age of gold! 
Eternal Spring was then above us, 
Sunshine cheered our every path; 
None then knew us but to love us— 
Winning ways sweet childhood hath, 


Thou art little Nelly, looking 

Up into my anxious face, 
I thy childish caprice brooking, 

_4s thy merry'thoughts I trace; 
See thy dreamy biue eyes glancing 

From thy founts of light and glee, 
And thy little feet go dancing 

Like the waves upon the seal 
Tossing from thy snowy shoulder 

Golden curls with witching grace, 
Charming every new beholder 

With thine arch, expressive face, 


Sister Ellen, I've been dreaming 
Of some lightsome Summer eves, 

When the harvest-moon was beaming 
Softly through the dewy leaves— 

How among the flowers we wandered, 
Treading ght as Summer air ; 

Looking upward, how we pondered 
On the dazzling glories there | 

We were children then together, 
Though I older was in years ; 

And life’s dark and stormy weather 
Seemed like April’s smiles and tears. 


“MAGIC NUMBERS AND PERSUASIVE SOUND.” 


Ir is related of Frederick Chopin that his power with 
the pianoforte was such that he could hush the pupils of 
his father’s school even in their most unruly moments. 
One day, when Profeasor Chopin was out, there was a 
frightful scene. Barcinski, the master present, was at his 
wit’s end, when Frederick, we are told, happily entered the 
room. Without deliberation he requested the roysterers 
to sit down, called in those who were making a noise oute 
side, and promised to improvise an interesting story on 
the piano if they would be quiet. All were instantly as 
still as death, and Frederick sat down to the instrument 
and extinguished the lights. He described how robbers 
approached a houre, mounted by ladders to the windows, 
but were frightened away by a noise within. Without 
delay they fled, on the wings of the wind, into a deep, 
dark wood, where they fell asleep under the starry sky. 
He played more and more softly, as if trying to lull chil- 
dren to rest, till he found that his hearers had actually 
fallen asleep. The young artist crept out of the room to 
his parents and sisters, and asked them to.follow him with 
a light. When the family had amused themselves with 
the postures of the sleepers, Frederick sat down again to 
the piano and struck a thrilling chord, at which they all 
sprang up in a fright. 
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THE LETTER ‘‘S’’; OR, THE JOCELYN SIN. —‘‘ WINIFRED BROKE AWAY FROM HIM AND STOOD LIKE 4 TIGRESS AT BAY—THEN TURNED 
ON MARIE, ‘IT IS FALSE, SAY! BERNARD IS NOT DEAD!’”’ 


THE LETTER “S”; Or, THE JOCELYN SIN. 


By INDE. 


Cuarren I1X.—THe Honor or a Woman, 


Wuen Falke followed Madame Frissae and General 
Jocelyn from Bernard's chamber, he descended to the 
library, now his usual haunt. The morning mail was 
heaped on the table, and almost before he observed it, 
Madame Frissae tripped in, with her characteristic absence 
of ceremony. 

“My letters,”’ she said, smiling, ‘‘and here. Why, you 
have not opened this telegram, laid on the very top to 
attract attention. Your penchant for your Winifred turns 

Vol. XIV., No, 1—5, 


your brain,” she added, sarcastically, as he tore open tho 
envelope. ‘‘ What is it ?” she laughed, tauntingly. ‘‘ Does 
it say while Bernard lives Winifred cannot be yours ? 
Take my advice, Monsieur Stupid. My eyes have a 
knack of divining hidden things. Take my advice. Don’t 
question that assertion too closely. Ignorance is such a 
delightful penumbra when one is resolved to succeed by 
some means, whether fair or foul. Don’t ask that splendid 
young Hercules why Winifred cannot be yours while 
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Bernard lives. It don’t matter to you their whys and 
-wherefores ; she must be yours. If she never tells you 
what claim he has, how can you be expected to know 
what is the matter 2” 

He handed her the telegram, and the telegram spoke for 
itself in the pithy language of words that were paid for : 


“The Arcturus sails at sunrise October 7th.” 


She raised her eyes in mute inquiry. He had that ugly, 
sinister smile on his lips. 

‘The Arcturus is Bernard Jocelyn's vessel, and Bernard 
Jocelyn still has time to catch her before she sails,” 

** Bon!" she exclaimed. ‘That is better than we hoped 
for. It relieves the difficulty, perhaps, for ever. But”— 
Marie looked at him suspiciously—‘‘are you quite sure 
that this is his ship, Arcturus? The papers and his ad- 
vices stated that his vessel would sail October 28th. Is 
there not a mistake, and would he not have been the 
person informed of the change?” She was bending a 
sharp scrutiny upon him, but Falke’s homely countenance 
seldom changed its satarnine affrontery. He bore the 
soratiny without flinching. ‘‘How is it that you have 
this telegram, instead of the person most concerned ? 
How is it that you are acting as confidential friend of your 
detested enemy ?” And Marie was at no pains to conceal 
her suspicion of the message so singularly opportune. 

“Simply because I have made repeated inquiries—and 
because this is in reply to 2 message sent last night. You 
don’t seem to believe me, Madame Frissae ?” he said. 

“I have no faith in anybody,” she retorted. ‘I don’t 
believe in any man, when things run counter to his inter- 
ests. However, this falls in with your interest so marvel- 
ogsly that I still doubt it. If I were concerned I would 
assure myself of the truth. But, on the contrary, in this 
matter I prefer to tako your word, and believe that the 
Arcturus sails at sunrise.” 

Fulke walked to one of the bookcases, and taking down 
a volume, opened to a shipping-list, and handed it to her. 

** You see, there are two vessels of that name, One is a 
whaler, now absent on a four years’ whaling expedition in 
the Polar seas; the other is the vessel now fitting for 
Arctic exploration. With all due deference to Madame 
Frissae’s French wits, it would be hard for me to deceive 
anybody on this point, would it not ?” 

Falke stretched out his hand and rang the bell as he 
asked the question, which Marie only answered by an in- 
credulous shrug of her shoulders. 

“Take this telegram to Mr. Jocelyn. Tell him his 
uncle directed the inquiry made,” he ordered, as the serv- 
ant appeared. ‘Tell him, also, that the express leaves 
the station at half past eleven, and that it is his uncle’s 
desire that he will not lose a moment in securing his posi- 
tion. Moreover, as he is not in a state to travel alone, say 
that General Jocelyn has engaged the attendance of John 
Devay, the sailor staying for the last few days at the 
porter’s lodge. Devéy himself, you may tell Jocelyn, is 
employed on the Arcturus.” 

The servant took the tolegram and left the room. As 
he did so Marie glanced up, inquiringly. 

* Mon Dieu! You have your arrangements quite per- 
feot for ten minutes’ notice,” she commented. 

*¢*¥ knew the vessel would sail to-day or to-morrow, and 
I had no idea of giving him too much notice. Fortu- 
nately, Winifred has just gone for her morning ride ; she 
never returns before twelve; by that time Jocelyn will be 
thuoderiog along in the express to town, and we will see 
then whether Winifred is mine or whether she is his,” and 
despite the success crowning his efforts, the scowl! of jeal- 
ous rage darkened again on Fulke’s countenance, 


‘She laughed at me this morning ; she will do it again,. 


she will do it at any time, and I detest her,” Marie apoke, 
musingly. ‘I don’t know any surer way of being re- 


venged on one’s worst enemy than by having her marry: 


” 


you. 

“Ié don’t matter what you think,” rudely rejoined 
Falke. ‘On that point 1 am determined. Uncle Hugh 
must compel. Winifred to be my wife, or I will put the ac- 
knowledgment—signed by his own name—of the crime 
committed twenty years ago—I say I will put it into the 
hands of the detectives, and they will soon unearth the 
hidden iniquity, and make him pay the penalty of the 
law.” 

She tapped impatiently on the table as he spoke, listen- 
ing disdainfully. 

‘* What a fool! You don’t remember that both of them 
—your Winifred and Bernard—have told you that while 
Bernard lives she cannot be your wife.” 

“Tut! She shall! He has no authority to prevent her. 
I say she shall! I don’t believe his cursed boasting,” was 
the angry, answer. 

Marie Frissae flung down her letters, impetuously. 

‘I do! Monsieur Stupid, as certainly as I stand here. 
Bernard Jocelyn spoke truly when he said Winifred could 
not be your wife while he lived. It was no boasting.” 

“What was it?” he demanded, facing her sharply. 
‘* Have done with your confounded riddles,” 

“It was truth! It was sacred truth !” slowly rejoined 
the Frenchwoman, gazing fixedly at him. 

The sullen aspect changed, an angry alarm surged into 
his face, a baffled, murderous, bitter wrath and terror and 
astonishment, 

“Do you mean ——” 

‘* Pesie! I mean nothing—nothing,” she broke in, rap- 
idly. ‘*T have told you to ask no questions, So take the 
grande refuge of ignorance. I have warned you to let their 
words go without an explanation, and I have warned-you 
to remember that it is quite possible that your handsome 
Jocelyn may have taken steps to make his word good— 
that while he lives Winifred can marry no one else—but 
you are not bound to know that; they have never given 
you sreason. You are free to act without asking embar- 
rassing questions. Do you see, Monsieur Stupid ?” 

Fulke’s atrocious temper was almost beyond control. 
He paced the floor in long strides, striving to speak, and 
striving not to ask the question on his tongue’s end, and 
yet he comprehended her insinuation. 

“General Jocelyn shall suffer for this cursed fooling. 
T have no love for them, and I am not going to stand by 
tamely and see that braggart carrying Winifred off before 
my eyes. I am not going to be made game of, when I 
have their very lives in my hand. I tell you, madame, if 
I can't marry Winifred, I can send Hugh Jocelyn to the 
gallows.” 

The Frenchwoman tossed her head in derisive scorn. 

“How will that harm Bernard, or prevent his marrying 
Winifred and having the money as well the beauty ?” she 
demanded, coolly. 

‘You are against me, like all the rest,” he ejaculated, in 
a ferocious despair. 

‘*No, no; I am only wise. Listen—I care for Hugh 
Jocelyn solely. I care not a sou for the girl Winifred. 
Ii it gives General Jocelyn peace for you to marry Wini- 
fred, you are to do it.” 

“How?” he demanded, sulkily. 
meaning aright, she can’t marry me.” 

Madame Frissae smiled, a wily, wary smile, 

“If my snepicion is correct,” she said, altogether with- 
out the exoited gesture and fiery vivacity peculiar to her, 


“Jf I take your 
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“there are two ways of getting around the grand impedi- 
ment, and one thing for you to do.” 

‘“What is it? Speak, can’t you ?—speak !” eagerly 
ejaculated Fulke. ‘‘I will move heaven and earth to 
marry that gi:l, The more sho hates me, the more I am 
eet on having her. I tell you, Madame Frissae, I will 
not be balked. What am I to do?” 

‘‘ Here are two chances for you,” began Marie, standing 
perfectly still, her whole attention concentrated upon what 
ehe was saying. ‘‘ Both require some patience. If what 
I believe falls out to be true, Bernard leaves Winifred sud- 
denly, without notice of where or how long he is gone, 
with no provision for emergencies, his hold upon her un- 
declared. That is desertion. Where a husband deserts a 
wife, the law gives a remedy—divorce, But that involves 
a scandal, There is another chance, Bernard leaves 
Winifred without a word ; he goes on a long, dangerous 
expedition ; he is ill, Bernard may never return. Who 
ever returns from those expeditions? Which will you 
abide Ly ?” 

“‘The desertion,” he said, pitilessly ; ‘‘it is the surest 
— shortest.” 

“It is longest; it is always doubtful,’”’ she returned, 
coolly. ‘‘ Monsieur Stupid, that magnificent Bernard is 
still in danger ; he ought to be quiet—free of agitation and 
dolefully tranquil for months,” 

“*Ay, if that is necessary he won't live a fortnight,” and 
once more the sinister triumph rushed into the repulsive 
countenance confronting her. 

‘Why ?” she asked, the self-same suspicion in her 
voice, 

He took another turn across the floor, then stopped 
before her, 

** Madame Frissae, I will let you decide for me in this 
case, Iam not in the habit of asking advice; but don’t 
you understand ? ILlove this girl to madness——” 

“Ah, it is quite the same thing if you hate her to mad- 
ness,’’ satirically interrupted the Frenchwoman, with a 
very unmitigated aversion in her expression. 

‘She is the most beautifal creature I ever beheld.” 

“*Eb? Mon Diew!/ Iwish she was not so beantiful. 
She is the image of her mother,” again interrupted Marie. 

“And you hated the mother?” queried Fulke, curi- 
ously. 

‘I hated her for good cause, I hated the mother, and 
I hate the danghter,’’ she hissed through her set teeth. 
**T will give Hugh Jocelyn peace and serenity; but I will 
purchase it with this girl It is just ; she owes him that 
muob, and she shall pay the debt. What a gradgeI have 
against her mother and her mother’s child |” 

Falke smiled grimly. 

“T trast you. What sense you have, and what genius! 
Tell moe what you adviso; I will listen ; and there is no 
other woman in the universe whose chatter I would let 
weigh against my own wishes or plans,” he said, reluctant 
admiration in the tone—admiration wrung from him by 
the open, reckless animosity, the long nursing of a jealous 
detestation quite as vindictive as his own. 

“You must wait,” she rejoined, tapping the table with 
her thin, skinny finger at the end of every sentence, 
**You must press no explanation—she will not offer it to 
you. She will take alarm for her father; she will conceal 
it from you. If Bernard dies you can marry her next day, 
you need not know his relation to her. If he lives, force 
the explanation, and force her to make a plea of dezertion. 
There, mon Dieu; wy head aches with thinking. Tinez.” 

“I think I understand,” slowly responded Fulke, grow- 
ing sinister again. ‘It will be difficult to prove his death 
tu her satisfaction, but Devéy shall do it.” 


‘‘ Not while you hold your threat over her father to ter- 
rify and bully her,” answered Marie. ‘ But understand, 
monsieur, this time the compact is with ma The day 
you marry Winifred Jocelyn you surrender that fool's bar- 
gain Hugh Jocelyn signed into my hands, and your lips 
are sealed for ever. If you break that——” 

‘What will you do ?’ demanded Fulke, 

She leaned nearer, and put the bright-colored lips to his 
ear. ‘Kill you!” were the two words hissed through his 
brain. 

‘*There, now,” she laughed, derisively, as he started and 
recoiled a step ; ‘don’t be frightened. The dear general 
shall have peace; and there is the carriage and your 
villainous-looking sailor. Ah! I am sure thet princely 
Bernard, with his courtly ways and grand seignenr look, 
will never, never come back and go to the conservatory to 
seek beauty and fragrance, How enchanting it is to be 
rich! Adieu, Monsieur Savage.” 

And the Frenchwoman tripped away through the great 
hall, with its busts and portraita, to the drawing-room, 
through which the aroma of flowers drifted with subtle 
sweetness, She wandered around the conservatory, pluck- 
ing « few blossoms, always bright and deeply colored, 
fastening them deftly into her raven-black hair and in the 
lace at her throat. Possibly their freshness may have 
contrasted painfully with her somewhat withered and 
faded beauty. This touch of nature revealed the touch 
of ash, the human effort to restore God-given tints; but 
she never suspected it. 

Catching her own reflection in one of the great mirrors 
of the drawing-room, Marie smiled complacently upon the 
new dress, the new jewelry, and marvelous cosmetics, ; 

‘‘Ah, yes,” she exclaimed, nodding at the gaudy little 
image in the mirror, ‘‘I am almost as good as hew. I 
might almost rule as I once did, I have learned such 
wisdom. Ah me! what a terrible pily one can’t have 
beauty and wisdom at the same time! What a ead pity 
that one comes just as tho other leaves! We eould carry 
the universe with beauty and wisdom, too, Ah! that 
blessed cosmetic! itdoes almost as well as nature itself—if 
that jealous little diable was not at such pains to tell them I 
painted. The artful minx! That is the last straw. To 
say I painted |” and Marie shook her tiny tawny fists at the 
figure in the mirror, angrily. ‘‘Eh, it is wonderfol how 
pretty women areslandered. Think of the girl telling her 
father and Bernard that I painted, when, God knows, it’s 
the merest touch of rouge on my cheeks and the faintest‘ 
tint of carmine to my lips! And as for the little hint of: 
pearl-powder to whiten me up, and the exquisitely fine 
shadow of penciling to define a blue vein or two and darken 
one’s brow, it’s sheer malice—cruel malice to call it paint- 
ing. One detests such slanderous tongues. Such eyes as 
mine are worth an artist’s skill to deepen their effect. She 
will find that I can use them to do execution yet. Ican 
use them at least to see that the slanderous creature has 
cheated them all. She has married that beantiful Bernard, 
but ehe shall not have him. The slanderous wretch! to 
say that I painted because I used a little harmless rouge 
and cosmetic. Ah, the evil of this world, it even affrights 
Mario Frissae !” 

Sho ceased abruptly deploring the wickedness of fallen 
humanity, and ran to the window as Bernard Jocelyn 
slowly descended the stone steps, and, entering the car- 
riage, sank back on the cushions, wearily. His face was 
flushed and excited. He lifted his hat courteously as 
Marie wafted him a kiss from the tips of her fingers and 
called out a coquettish ‘‘ Adieu, dear’ Bernie—adieu— 
adieu |” 


He buttoned his overcoat closely, and smiled in the 
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nervous, half-agitated way peculiar to invalids venturing 
abroad before being sufficiently strong or restored. 

‘* Handstome as a prinoe,” she ejaculated, watching the 
carriage drive rapidly away with the patrician-looking gen- 
tleman leaning back on the cushions, his eyes bright and 
cheek feverish with suppressed excitement. Opposite him 
the bloated, and, as the Frenchwoman had told Fulke, 
‘‘vaillainous-looking” sailor, Devéy, sat upright, appar- 
ently unacoustomed to the luxury of silken cushions. 

“* Ciel!” muttered the vivacious watcher at the drawing- 
room window, ‘‘I fancy, Monsieur Bernard, that in twenty- 
four hours you will wish you had not taken that ogre, 
Falke, at his word, and rushed off so impetuously. Yes, 
there is something wrong about this matter, and Hugh 
knows nothing. But if it gives Hugh peace, it don't 
matter who suffers, Fulke has had a long interview with 
Devéy, and he is such a tiger one can’t manage Fulke,” 
and gathering another daintily arranged bouquet of rare 
exotics, the Frenchwoman sauntered out of the drawing- 
room up-stairs, 

Instead of going to her own room, she turned toward 
the apartment occupied by Bernie. The doors stood open, 
and a mulatto valet was moving about, gathering up tho 
various coats, hats and sundry garments scattered about in 
the hasty departure of the invalid. Her keen glance 
rested on a letter lying on the table, and before the pre- 
occupied servant was aware of the lady’s presence, Marie 
held the billet in her own tenacious, claw-like fingers, 

**T beg your pardon, madame,” the man said, in some 
confosion. ‘‘Marse Bernie said as I was to gib dat letter 
to Miss Winifred ; I promise it sho’, and he gib me a dol- 
lah fo’ doin’ of it, en Miss Winifred was to gib me a dollah 
mo when she gets it.” 

Marie laughed pleasantly. 

“Your master does not wish Miss Winifred to have this 
letter, Wilson, but you shall have your dollar, and I will 
hand this to General Jocelyn. Miss Winifred is to marry 
Mr. Fulkerson very soon, and your master does not wish 
her to receive letters from Mr. Jocelyn—you shall have 
your dollar; here it is now, and half a dollar more for 
doing your duty ;” and dropping the coins into the man’s 
hand, Marie dropped the letter with its boldly written in- 
scription—‘‘ Miss Winifred Jocelyn ”—dropped it into a 
pocket, under her ruffles and frills, and strolled away 
with a virtuous air of doing a righteous thing. 

**Now, bress God !” ejaculated Wilson, standing stock 
still; ‘‘ef dat ain’t de brassiest thing I ebber seen dis 
many a day, Ole marse nebber knowed a bressed thing 
about dat letter, I’m sartain sho’, en Marse Bernie he done 
gimme dis yere brown cloth suit en blue neck-hankercher, 
en dem shirts wid de stannin’ collahs, en dat breast-pin, 
en dese yere flowered slippahs, en dem fine boots, en dat 
razor and two razor-straps, en dat sweet-smollin’ soap, en 
a bottle ob sweet-brier water, as "ll make dem cloe’s smell 
like a bunch of flowers fur six months, en a dollah, en den, 
Wilson Browne, you done let dat little furrin witch creep 
in heah, sneakin’ ez a kitten, and whisk dat letter off’n de 
table—well ’tain’t no use sayin’ nuffin long ob de letter, 
fo’ niggah can’t do nuffin gin dat little furria witch, wid 
eyes in de back ob her head. I rather spects Wilson will 
take de shine off ebery niggar on de plantation next Sun- 
day at meetin’. Marse Bernie forgit ’bout dat letter fo’ 
he gits back agin.” With a flourish of one of Bernie's 
handkerchiefs, well saturated with ‘‘sweet-brier,” the 
valet gathered up his spoils and hurried away, pausing 
occasionally to say to himself: ‘‘I nebber seed de little 
furrin witch till she done bab dat letter.” Wilson con- 
soled himself fon his negligence, and determined to repair 
the difficulty by saying nothing to Winifred. 


Or, 


THE JOCELYN SIN. 


Marie Frissae tripped to her chamber with the billet 
penned in the last hurried moments before Bernard quitted 
Jocelyn Hall—the only adieu to his unsuspecting Wini- 
fred, secure in the trim little pocket. ‘This would tell 
the story,” she said, drawing it therefrom, and examining 
the seal curiously. ‘I refruin from giving it to Hugh for 
his own sake ; it will or will not confirm my suspicion. Is 
it wise to act in the dark ? is it diplomatio to permit an 
admirable opportunity of ascertaining the truth to escape 
you? Clearly it is not—clearly my duty to my friend re- 
quires me to open this letter ; and then the girl told him I 
painted—slandered me grossly, because of my harmless 
cosmetics. Yes, she said I painted. I will read the letter !” 

The Frenchwoman broke the seal with a vindictive jerk, 
a vengeful glitter in her black eyes. 

“Winifred, my darling wife,” it began. 

** Tenez ! just as I said,” ejaculated Marie, aloud. ‘‘The 
hypocrisy of that pretty mamselle is appalling.” 


“ By some strange contradiction my orders are again altered. 
My vessel sails at sunrise to-morrow. I have just time, by travel- 
ing all night, to reach her an hour before she sails. My love, the 
imperative necessity of taking this appointment alone compels me 
to leave you without a last kiss from your sweet lips. Trust me, 
darling. Be trae to me through everything. Trust no represen- 
tation coming to you from Fulke or your doubtfal guest, Madame 
Frissac. They are both perfidy itself where you are concerned. 
Remember that you are my wedded wife, and that nothing can, or 
shall, take you away from me. Ihave an abiding faith that I 
shall return with mended fortunes. Share that faith, my own 
love. The separation is only for a few months. Farewell, 

BEEnie.” 

“Tngrate,” mutterad Marie, angrily. ‘‘ Mon Dieu—I 
am so lucky and so unlacky—if she had read this note it 
would have put her on her guard against ‘Fulke and 
myself. It is not right or honorable to encourage disobe- 
dience. I must be honorable if I am shabby, poor. 
Poverty makes one wise; it would be wise to show uy 
note to Winifred’s betrothed husband.” - 

Once more the Frenchwoman descended to the library 
with Bernie’s letter in her pocket. Fuike read it sulkily, 
and laughed an unpleasant, evil laugh. - 

‘‘The representation won’t come from me or from you, 
but it is just possible that this time to-morrow Jocelyn 
may want to pen a different epistle ; it is just possible that 
my pretty cousin will find his fortunes not mended by 
this expedition, even if he returns—and who knows 
whether that will ever happen ? The doctors tell me that 
any violent shock may prove fatal to Jocelyn for months 
to come. By this time to-morrow,” added Fulke, with 
that same sinister triumph, ‘‘ Jocelyn will have had a 
violent shook—who knows whether he will sarvive it ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


STRANDED. 


Wrntrrep galloped up the wiading, well-shaded road 
leading to the porter’s lodge. The girl spent most of her 
time on horseback in the bright October sun, breathing 
the fresh frosty October air. It brought to the delicate 
cheek a glow which, save for the exhilarating exorcise, 
might not have been there, for of late, since Bernie quitted 
Jocelyn Hall without a word of farewell, and the sombre 
gloom of past evil had descended upon them, both Wini- 
fred and her father grew pale and drear in aspect. The 
beautiful dusky eyes had dark hollows beneath them, and 
a mournful sadness in their luminous depths, stirring the 
compassion of those who met their glance. The sensitive, 
rosebud lips oftener curled in a mocking, less joyous smile 
than of yore. The girl had lost her blithe gayety, always 
gentle and sweet, but over unflagging. 
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' Winifred seemed to shrink with a curious timidity from 
society, and even Marie Frissae’s hard eyes sometimes 
softened as if the melancholy pathos of the musical voice 
touched her battered heart. 

Bernie had been gone more than a fortnight, and, oddly 
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Nobody understood the armistice granted by their enemy, 
unless, possibly, the Frenchwoman, but all were grateful 
for it. 

General Jocelyn grew more cheerful, and smiled pleas- 
antly at the wit and vivacity of hislively guest. Winifred 


DOLOROSA. 


enough, Fulke had absented himself from the Hall, save 
for an occasional call upon Madame Frissae. He had, 
with unexpected good taste, refrained from pressing his 
obnoxious snit for the time. Winifred quivered with 
terror whenever she caught sight of his slouching, thick- 


set figure going down the avenue or crossing the grounds. ! ceal her scorn. 


did not pretend to fraternize with Marie. From the first 
they had been antagonistic, and to the very last it seemed 
they would continue antagonistic. The girl’s natural re- 
finement disdained the flashy, rejuvenated charms and 
bland gush of their guest, and she was at no pains to con-' 
However, Marie was the ruling power at 
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Jocelyn Hall, Winifred, like her father, yielded tacitly. 
She gave up the fight as hopelessly as Hugh Jocelyn 
himself. Hor brave spirit seemed cowed and grown timid 
in this last fortnight; so she galloped for hours over the 
moors, 

**It is the only way I can be free of these people,” she 
said, when Mammie Jane reproachfully reminded her that 
Madamo Frissae now had to entertain the visitors drawn to 
Jocelyn Hall by Winifred’s winning beauty and the gen- 
eral’s family prestige. 

* Dey’ll think dat furrin lady is de missus, Folks don’t 
know what's come ob you, Miss Winifred, when you is 
ridin’ en ridin’ over de whole creation, en dat little 
madame is a-settin’ in de drawin’-room fannin’, en talkin’, 
en bowin’, en laughin’, en axin’ folks to lunch or dinner, 
like ef de whole bressed place ‘longed to her, en dat, too, 
when we is de fustest fambly in de land, en God-a-mighty 
knows who dem Freeze-ups is. 'Tain’t right, honey—in 
your grandam’s own drawin’-room.” 

“Ob, Mammie Jane,” pathetically moaned Winifred, 
“T cannot talk now and laugh, and I cannot breathe in the 
zoom with that false, dreadful, painte] woman.” 

And she had gone again and again, although her birth- 
day was approaching, and Madame Frissae had announced 
General Jocelyn’s intention of celebrating it by a /é/c of 
some kind. 

It lacked only a week of the day Winifred would be 
twenty years of age, and the girl had been absent until far 
into theafternoon. She rode swiftly along the road to the 
gate, which, however, remained unopened until Winifred 
drew rein before it, 

**Oh, miss, I am sorry you had to wait,” apologetically 
began a sickly-looking woman, emerging from the cottage 
in some consternation at finding Miss Jocelyn at the gate. 
** Brown has stepped over to sce the doctor for me, and I 
am so poorly and trifling that I can’t sit up all the time.” 

“It don’t matter in the least,” Winifred said, kindly, as 
she rode through and the gate swung back into its place. 

‘Have you been ill very long? You look dreadfully 
weak.” 

**Yoa, miss ; I am that weak and nervous I can’t bear 
nothing. I’ve been worse since the night Mr. Jocelyn got 
knocked down ; it did give me an awful tura; and then 
his gettin’ up and goin’ off so sudden-like, and lookin’ so 
like he wasn’t fit to be out of his bed when he and Join 
drove by here ia the carriage. It’s foolish of me, miss, 
The gontry knows their own business ; but wasn’t it a bit 
ventaresome in him ?” inquired the woman, gaspiog for 
breath as she sank into a chair on the little porch. 

Winifred was almost as pale as the woman herself as she 
let the reins fall on the neck of the thoroughbred, and 
said, ia a low tone: 

** Did he look ill ?” 

**Oh, yes, miss, terrible ill. He seemed kinder fevered 
and trembly. For all Mr. Jocelyn’s such a strong, hand- 
fome man as never feared nothing, he had hard work 
holding the glass of water I give him, and his hand was 
that cold it might hava been solid ice, and his face had 
two burnin’ red spots in it; but he only lunghed when I 
told him to go back to his room. I¢ wasn't right, miss ; 
and John won't be no service much to him;” and the 
gatckeeper’s wife glanced up into the pretty, anxious 
cou tenance, half reproachfally. ‘John Devdy is my 
cousin, but distant-like,” she added. 

© He is to crnise on the same vessel, my father tells me. 
Uave you heard from him ?” Winifred asked, with some 
difficulty. 

It was hard for her to talk of Bernie, and yet her heart 
ached to hear some tidings of him. She loved him so 
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pissionately, and he seemed drifting away from her, gone 
into the murk and mists of this unreachable, impenetrable 
mystery surrounding her. A terrible fear, too, possessed 
her that Bernie was in no condition to leave his chamber. 
The servants said so, Mammie Jane lamented over his im- 
prudence, Madame Frissue droppad continual hints of the 
danger, and now this woman bronght her testimony to fill 
the loving, breaking heurt with miserable apprehensions. 

‘*No, mias, I haven’t heard anything more’n they got 
off, and Mr, Jocelyn was wonderful wakeful and exoited 
like with the journey, which isn’t good for him, seein’ his 
head was hart, miss, It was awful suddent, toc. I don’t 
know how it comes as John Devéy got the place; he didn’t 
get no letters or messages. Brown says he dido’t have no 
idea of goin’ two days afore he went. Do you know any- 
thing about it, miss?” — 

‘* Nothing whatever. Perhaps papa secured the place 
for him, so that he might acoompany Mr. Jocelyn;” Wini- 
fred suggested, eagerly. 

The woman shook her head, doubtfully. 

‘*Between youand me, miss, Iam glad he is gone; but 
I don’t think he’s the person General Jocelyn would 
choose to go with Mr. Bernie if he only knowed him; and 
leastways I know your father never set eyes on John ; and, 
miss, if you won't let it go no further—I wouldn’t do my 
kinsfolk an ill tarn—but Brown and me was scared to death 
all the time he ‘was here. You see, miss”—she dropped 
her voice into a whisper as she glanced around furtively— 
‘John Devéy has always been a terrikle bad man. Thera 
ain’t no kind of good in him; and it beats me to know 
how he come to get the Pines, and why he was so secret 
about it.” 

**T must ask my father,” Winifred said, conscious of a 
pang of apprehension creeping ovef her, 

“Do, miss, for I mistrust there’s sommut wrong about 
it. There’s always sommut wrong about Jobn Devéy’s 
doings. Mr. Bernie knowed nothin’ about it, or about 
John’s goin’, for he’s the last man he would have had——" 

‘The woman stopped abruptly. . 

‘‘Why ?” demanded Winifred, sharply. 
me the truth.” 

** Well, miss, you see, Mr, Bernie thrashed him like a 
dog last Summer for beatin’ old Peters, and he never 
dared show his face here afterward till Mr. Bernie got hart. 
Then he come skulkin’ back; and that’s why I knowed 
Mr. Bernie wouldn’t have had him if there wasn’t no other 
man in the world. Take my word for it, there’s sommut 
wrong under it all, and no good will come of anything 
John Devéy has a hand in,” the woman added, lugubrr 
ously, rocking herself to and fro in the chair, and shaking 
her head with a weird, ominous significance. 

“Papa knew nothing of this,” interposed Winifred. 
‘*Are you sure it is the same man ?” 

‘*General Jocelyn never set eyes on Lim, miss, Nobody 
but Mr. Fulkerson. He knowed that John Devdy hated 
Mr. Bernie like pisen—ho knowed it ; and, take my word 
for it, miss, no good will come of it, mark you, now. 
Susan Brown says no good will come of anything John 
Devéy has s hand in, and, take my word for it, there's 
sommut wrong under it all.” 

“Till ask papa at once,” exclaimed Winifred, gathering 
ap the reins, hastily. 

‘Do, miss ; but, all the eame, there’s sommut wrong,” 
she persisted, still rocking and shaking her head omin- 
ously, long after Winifred galloped away up the broad 
avenue, She was several shades paler when the groom 
helped her to dismount, but she gathered up her riding- 
dress and entered the library. No one was there-,cven 
Fulke had deserted it of late. 


y ON 
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Winifred passed up-stairs tothe atudy, quite sure of find- 
iog her father there—and she was not mistaken. General 
Jocelyn was writing, and Madame Frisrae, sitting at the 
opposite side of the table, with some papers and open 
letters, evidently just read, seemed to be drawing designs 
on a sheet of foolscap. Winifred hesitated; it wasalways 
this way now—the Frenchwoman and the general—she 
could never ses her father alone, never say anything to 
him, or have the old ccnfidential talks as they had before 
they became rich and miserable. 

**} aps, can I speak to you a moment ?” 

The general hesitated and glanced at Marie, who never 
moved or lifted her head. 

«« My dear, unless it isa very great secret, just tell me 
now, will you. Our friend Marie isso thoroughly acquainted 
with our family affairs that it is scarcely worth while to 
maintain any reserve in her presence,” he said, without 
laying down his pen. 

"* Ciel! is that you, Winifred ?” exclaimed the French- 
woman. ‘‘I am so happy ! I want to know how you like 
this design for decorating that great, superb hall. It is 
Teally adorable.” 

*«Papa,” Winifred said, going close and laying her hand 
on his shoulder—‘“‘ papa, did you send that man, John 
Devéy, with Bernard ?” 

*« Why, no, my dear. It happened, fortunately, that he 
was to cruise on the same vessel ; he was only a common 
sailor, but he might be of use to Bernie on the journey,” 
her father said, putting his arm around her waist. 

“Did you procure the place for him, papa ?” she per- 
sisted 


** Certainly not, child. I never heard of the man until 
the day they left here. I only thought it a fortunat® coin- 
cidence. I supposed that Bernard had taken the appoint- 
ment I succeeded in obtaining for him. I had reason to 
believe that Bernard would sail on the Arcturus, and 
that this sailor would sail on the same vessel.” He patted 
her hand affectionately for a moment, then said : ‘‘ Don’t 
perplex yourself about it, my child ; it is very singular.” 

** What is singular, papa?” she asked, quickly. 

The Frenchwoman laughed and glanced at the general, 
significantly. 

* Ma petite!” she broke out, with naive impetuosity, 
“you have notread the papers. Weare horribly perplexed ! 
That handsome Bernard wasa grand mystery.” She pointed 
to the morning paper. ‘‘There is the announcement: 
The Arcturus sails day after to-morrow, October 28th. 
There is the list of crew and officers, Bernard's name is 
not in it Instead, there is the name of W. R. Penrose, 
vice Bernard Jocelyn.” 

«Papa, you tell me, will you? I will believe you—what 
does it mean ?” 

Winifred’s face was quite pale. The general drew it 
down and kissed the white, cold cheek kindly, but he 
evinced neither alarm nor distress, 

““Tt means that the Arcturus will not sail until day after 
to-morrow, and that Bernard will not sail in her. It 
means that there has been some dreadful mistake, and that 
he has deliberately deceived us, or that he is——” 

“Dead,” came in a low, stealthy whisper frome the 
French woman. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MESSAGB. 

Wuun Mario uttered that one terrible word, ‘‘ dead,” the 
-general tightened his arm around his daughter, as if he 
would save her from falling, but Winifred broke away 
from him and stood like a tigress at bay—then turned 97 
Maria, 


“Tt is false, I say! Bernard is not dead. Why do you 
dare to tell such falsehoods? He is alive and will come 
back ; and there is some terrible mistake, papa.” 

‘Ah, mon Dieu!’ murmured Marie, in the subdued 
tone she sometimes used. ‘‘ Let her see it, dear general. 
My grand compassion would not let me read it.” 

**Read what ? Papa, what is it ?” cried out Winifred, 
the mighty dread coming into her voice, despite her faith. 

‘* Ma foi! then her own eyes may read it,” retorted 
Marie, with a disdainful shrag of her thin shoulders, 
‘*My grand compassion would have saved her the truth, 
Ah! mon Dieu/ the magnificent Bernard was not pru- 
dent.” She laid the paper before Winifred, repeating its 
one fatal line slowly : ‘‘W. B. Penrose, vice Bernard 
Jocelyn—dead.” 

Winifred glared at it fiercely. The general said not a 
word. She seemed to be devouring the brief printed 
words, The whole history of the expedition, to her, lay 
in those three words—short enough, but freighted with a 
horrible import—‘‘ Bernard Jocelyn, dead !” 

**Papa,” she swallowed a suffocating sob, and gasped 
faintly, then Winifred’s old bravery seemed to return. It 
had shaken her hand like the shock of an earthquake, but 
having survived it, she stood as resolute and skeptical as 
ever. ‘Papa, it is not true—it is not true! I tell you 
Bernard is living. Papa, will you send to the Arcturus, 
and find out? Will you telegraph now—now ?” she im- 
plored, folding her arms around his neok caressingly, as if 
she dreaded he might refuse. 

‘*Yes, my darling; certainly. I will investigate tho 
matter at once, and set your mind at rest. But do not 
hope, Winifred ; it is best you should not, It seems an 
interposition of Providence to make you forget Bernard— 
because I fear me an inexorable necessity may separate 
you, at any rate,” 

The general stroked and patted her hand as he spoke. 

*¢ Will you telegraph now, papa ? I will ring for one of 
the servants,” persisted Winifred, still pale, ‘* Will you 
write the message now ?” 

“‘Oertainly, Winifred. I only wish I had known of this 
before. The boy should have had a relative at his bedside. 
Poor fellow, he had friends, if they only were aware of his 
situation.” 

‘‘Papa,” interrupted Winifred, almost savagely, ‘you 
shall not say that. Yon shall not, Bernard is living. 
Oh, papa, don’t you think he is living?” she moaned. 
‘© Why should he die ?” 

The general dipped his pen in the ink, reflectively ; a 
pained expression crossed his countenance. 

“My dear, the message to Bernard was the cause of his 
abrupt departure,” 

“I know it, papa. You told me they telegraphed him 
to come,” echoed Winifred, watching him breathlessly, 

«Yes, my dear. I am glad to remember that I did not 
have a hand in hastening him on that journey. It was 
premature ; he was not in a condition to be excited. He 
did not consult with me. I knew nothing of it until he 
had gone, and remonstrance was not possible. Simple 
removal to his lodgings would not have injured him.” 

“* Why should he remove ?” demanded Winifred, hotly. 

“*My dear, your Cousin Fuilke insisted upon his 
moving,” replied her father, gently. 

**The ogre, the monster !” interpolated Madame Friasae, 
glancing up curiously at the girl. 

Winifred made no angry outory ; she looked as if the tip 
of a lash had stung her. 

**Fulke,” she repeated, brokenly, ‘ Fulke—Fulke 
again.” 

“Bat I bad no band in Bernard's sydden journey to his 
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ship, Winifred, understand that. Neither can I see that 
Falke could be concerned init, Bernard went in response 
to the message by telegraph. I never saw it. I should 
have urged him to give up such a hazardous undertaking. 
You do not blame any one, do you, my child ?” inquired 
Hugh Jocelyn, uneasily. His conscience goaded him pain- 
fully as he strove to imagine or convince himself, as well 
as Winifred, that nothing coming from him tended to en- 
danger Bernard’s life or bias his abrupt action. 

“*No, no, papa. How could you do anything so cruel 
to your nephew? He is not dead, papa; I know that. 
Bernard will return,” she said, shuddering in spite of her- 
self, and turning very pale. 

“*T trust there is a mistake,” the general slowly answered. 
‘‘There is a mistake, there is a mis 

“cc Ciel! 
sage, Ah, it gives me a sadness to utter the words. Read 
it, mon ami,” interrupted Marie, handing the sheet to the 
general, 

‘©¢When and where did Bernard Jocelyn die? Is it 
certain he is dead ?? Will that do, Winifred ?” 

The girl's fiagers shook visibly. She seemed to strive to 
decipher the words, plain enough to any save a blurred 
vision. 

The Frenchwoman, watching her keenly, said, with how 
much of expoatulation she herself only knew, ‘‘ She half 
believes it now. She is hard hit, the little fool.” 

“That will do, papa.” She rang the bell violently, and 
then returned to her father. ‘‘ Papa, will you send some 
one to see whether it is true if—if they should telegraph 
that jt is? I do not believe it, papa. I would not be- 
lieve it if the messenger comes back with the worst news, 
Will you believe it, papa ?” She asked the question with 
a pathetic entreaty to him in every accent, to assure her 
that he, too, would be doubtful. 

Hugh Jocelyn understood the appeal, but shook his 
head gloomily. 

“‘T am afraid there is too much ground for probability. 
Dr. Foster predicted it, Winifred, the moment he heard 
of Bernard’s rashness, and this time I fear the doctor's 
prediction is verified.” 

““T will not believe it,” asserted Winifred, turning to 
to the door, opened by the servant. ‘‘ Papa, you will send 
me the answez as soon as it comes, will you,” she asked, 
*‘and not let it fall into any other hands first? ‘You will 
let me open it ?” 

**You shall open it, certainly, my dear,” assured the 
general, in some surprise. 

“Ma foi!” exclaimed the Frenchwoman, pettishly, as 
the door closed after Winifred and the servant. ‘‘ Who is 
suspect? I cannot understand it at all.” 

“She dreads Fulke’s agency, I am afraid,” suggeated 
Hugh Jocelyn. ‘She certainly detests him. God knows 
it is only her good I seek by yielding to his demand for 
Winifred’s hand. God knows, if it concerned only myself 
I could soon end it. But my poor little Winifred I cannot 
leave disgraced and a pauper. I am pledged not to do 
that. But, heaven have pity, Imay be doing wrong still !” 
' “*Cher ami, you are right.” Marie laid her thin, 
tawny hand upon his, softly. ‘You must purchase re- 
prieve for yourself to save her. You must marry her to 
the heir to avert the calamity of poverty. Ob, mon Dieu! 
Poverty is the worst of all sorrows and unhappiness, cark- 
ing, miserable, grinding poverty, narrowing you down to 
wretched prejudices and meanness ; paltry, nasty, vulgar 
little ways, and disgusting, shabby shifts to keep body 
and eoul together. Save ber from that, Hugh ; save your 
Winifred from the revolting ways and necessities of pov- 
erty. Leave that for the petty little souls who never 


While you have talked I have written the mes- | 
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lived, and who never cared to live, and whose natural 
place is the chimney corner of a cabin. It won’t do for 
us. The degrading, humiliating miseries of poverty mur- 
ders such as we are. You are right to save your Winifred! 
from poverty. You are only saving her from insult and 
soorn.” 

“Ay, I trust Tam doing right,” groaned the general. 
‘* It is so eafy to end it,” 

“For you—yes, for you!” exclaimed the Frenchwoman, 
in her swift treble. ‘‘ But the most pitifalof all creatures 
is the penniless gentleman or gentlewoman, I will go 
down and find Fulxe, He said he micht be here this alter- 
noon. He may be able to tell us of that magnificent Ber- 
nard. He was his rival, and he will not forget him.” 

- Madame Frissae gathered up her papers, and as she did 
so the deft hand lifted the dark box of dueling-pistole, and 
then she tripped out of the room, unobserved by Hugh 
Jocelyn, who still leaned his head on his hands, still wore 
the haggard misery of expression, changing the once 
pleasant countenance to something akin to desperation, 

‘One can never be sure what he might do. These Joce- 
lyns are a mad race, and Hugh has a wild time ahead 
with that obstinate girl and that savage Fulke. But 
Marie is beside him,” she said, depositing the pistols in 
the safety of the Jocked closet in her own chamber. ‘Mon 
Dieu! Iwas beside him once before, but these were not 
the pistols ; ah, no, these were not the pistola, There 
were no pistols that time. Ah, fortunate Marie!” The 
Frenchwoman paused in front of the glass, to take a last 
survey of herself before descending to the library. ‘I 
really believe I might have a brighter touch of rouge; this 
country air and marvelous fare might justify a deeper 
tint. Only this morning Hugh said I had improved, and 
looked almost as well as in the old days. Ah, me! when 
it is all tranquil, and Winifred is married to Fulke, and 
the compact is burned, and that tiger takes off his claws, 
Hugh will glance again at me. Poor Marie will have her ° 
day then, if she keeps her wits about her. Yes, I will put 
on a little more rouge, a bit more color, now that I am grow- 
ing young, and then I will go down to Falke ;” and Marie 
skillfully deepened the hue of her already well - colored 
cheek, until it glowed with a startling redness, strangely 
unnatural on the thin cheek, never again to round into 
youthful plumpness. ‘‘Ab, yes, she shall marry Fulke ; 
it is all plain now. But—but—it is terrible, the ferocious 
brate. Ciel! She said I painted, the little diable. She 
slandered me to her father and Bernard, all because of my 
harmless cosmetics.” 

Fulke was not there, but Dr. Foster came in just as 
Madame Frissae settled herself in a chair, with inward 
thankfulness that it lacked an hour of time to dress for 
dinner—an important event nothing ever interfered with, 

‘“‘Ah, Dr. Foster,” she exclaimed, impulsively, pointing 
to the paragraph in the paper, ‘‘I have just sent for Mr. 
Falkerson to hear of this! Ah, your handsome patient !” 

““My handsome patient, madame, has been actually 
murdered by sending him off on that fool’s errand three 
weeks ago.” The physician talked loudly and angrily. 
He was, without doubt, suspicious as well as disturbed by 
the news in the morning paper. ‘* Whose doing was it, 
ma’am? Be as good as to tell me that, will you? For 
everybody in the house knew that Bernard Jocelyn’s life 
hung on a thread—everybody knew that any violent 
shock would kill him—any excitement or agitation, and 
yet, knowing this, somebody burried him out of a sick- 
bed into the rush and bustle of embarking on that cursed 
expedition. Somebody did that, and whoever did it, mur- 
dered that fine young fellow in cold blood—deliberate, 
premeditated murder! Now, who did it ?” 
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The medical man had no Parisian polish. He was rough 
and honest in bis narrow little way, and he was troubled 
with a heart—a heart that had a kindly interest in this 
handsome Jocelyn he had from the time of jackets and 
tops, when the boy had been just as frank and fearless 
and handsome. 

‘*Ah, my dear,” exclaimed Madame Frissae, a graceful 
deprecation in the tone; ‘‘you are mistaken, dear doctor. 
Nobody hurried the beautiful Bernard.” 

‘I say, ma’am,” interrupted Dr. Foster, ‘it’s no 
manner of use saying that, when my colleague and myself 
both understand General Jocelyn’s wicked hatred of him, 
and we both believe that it was a put up job to get rid of 
him; and, curse it! they have got rid of him with a 
vengeance—that is what I believe, ma’am.” 

**You are so wrong—ah, 80 wrong! The general does 
not hate Bernard. The general is his best of friends.” 

The assurance was charmingly uttered, but it fell on 
deaf ears, 

“I know what I know,” was the dogged answer. ‘I 
tell you I was offered an enormous bribe to hurry him out 
of this house before it was safe; and, moreover, ma’am, 
the general’s own nephew tries to hush up the very strong 
proof that the general himself attempted Bernard’s life a 
few weeks ago, and now he has accomplished his purpose.”’ 

“‘Dr. Foster’’— just a shade of alarm grew visible in 
Marie’s face as she approached the sunburnt, tobacco- 
chewing country doctor, and laying her hand, glittering 
with rings, upon his sleeve, said, in her most moving, 
coaxing tone—‘‘Dr. Foster, you are deceived. Fulke 
himself was jealous of Bernard. He it was that wanted 
him to quit Jocelyn Hall, Fulke is engaged to Winifred, 
and Bernard is very handsome—ah, so beautiful! Don’t 
you comprehend, doctor? Fulke wanted you to hurry 
him off; but Bernard went in response to the telegraphic 
message to come, The dear general is misrepresented." 

‘That is all very wel], ma'am,” was the rude answer. 
**Tell that to anybody who will believe you. I don’t 
know anything) about their foolish love business; but I 
know this: General Jocelyn offered to increase our fees 
five thousand dollars if we would get Bernard about and 
out of the honse at once. We couldn’t do it, and we 
didn’t get the five thousand. General Jocelyn offered us 
one thousand dollars bonus to forbid Miss Jocelyn enter- 
ing the sick-room or seeing Bernard. ‘We could forbid it 
conscientiously, and we did get the one thousand dollars, 
Now, ma'am, it’s just this way—we might believe it was 
Mr, Fulkerson ; but Mr. Fulkerson hasn’t five hundred a 
year, all told, and he couldn’t raise ope thousand cash any 
more than he could raise the five thousand ; and if General 
Jocelyn didn’t feel in this way, how does he come to pay 
his money to carry out these nasty-looking designa I 
think any jury would decide against him ; and I say again, 
ma’am, that General Jocelyn is responsible for Bernard 
Jocelyn’s death, and I don’t care who knows it.” 

The Frenchwoman, despite her nimble wits, found 
herself strangely perplexed with this obstinate, unim- 
preasible rustic sticking tenaciously to his damaging facta, 

*¢ That's all about it, ma’am,” he said, taking up his hat, 
with a grim, unshaken determination in his aspect— 
*that’s all about it, ma'am, and it’s no use of your saying 
one word about it, I assert that if Bernard Jocelyn is 
dead, Bernard Jocelyn’s uncle is guilty of his death. 
Good-day, ma’am. Don’t forget, ma'am, that we got the 
one thousand dollars; but we didn’t get the five thousand 
—our hands are clear of that, Good-day, ma’am.” 

The irate medical man stalked out of the room, and out 
-of the house, and the wily, wary little Frenchwoman sank 
down into her chair, with an alarmed sense of having 


been extinguished. This man’s straightforward astate- 
ments were quite unmoved and unswayed by her beautiful 
toilet and charming con:Jescension, 

“‘The brute can’t appreciate me ; and poor Hugh knows 
nothing ; he is innocent as an angel; he cannot refuse 
money to that monster, and he cannot tell them why. Ah, 
mon Dieu! it is frightful. Fulke means to ruin hin, if 
he does give him all he asks, Ah! if I had never spoken 
that little word to him of Hugh’s secret! One does not 
know that grudge against Winifred and Winifred’s mother 
will soon be canceled now. Eh, Fulke, is it you? She 
looked up rather gloomily as he opened the door, an irre- 
pressible elasticity and satisfaction discernible in his 
whole appearance, If Fulke had ever been gay, he might 
claim to be so now, but he had only been sardonically 
jocose, and that described his mood as he walked briskly 
into the library. 

‘*Have you seen it ?” he asked, without circumlocu- 
tion. 

© Ciel! of course I’ve seen it, and heard it, too; and, 
monsieur, I just want to know whether or not it is true ?” 

Her keen biack eyes searched his face sharply. 

“It is true as the gospel, madame ; I told you he would 
have a shock, and that it might prove fatal, He did have 
a shock, and it did prove fatal,” was the pitiless answer, 
syllabled in brutal exultation. 

‘« What sort of a shock did he have ?” she demanded, in 
pettish disgust. ‘‘It was no better than murder.” 

‘‘That may be,” was the meaning rejoinder ; ‘‘but it 
was a murder the law don’t punish, and that is not to be 
said of all the crimes in the Jocelyn family.” 

“* Ma foi! it don’t matter,” she retorted, angrily. ‘It 
don’t matter ; we have set on foot strict inquiry, and they 
are expecting a reply to the telegram every moment.” 

“They! Who?” demanded Fulke, angrily. ‘ Wini- 
fred. Does she dare to do that openly, when, she is 
engaged to me? But curse it,” he added, grimly; “T'll 
settle all that after; and now understand, madame, she 
will only hear the report of his death confirmed. I have 
asked no questions of her relations with this Jocelyn ; I 
don’t care to hear them, to-morrow I will push my suit ; 
in one month she is to marry me ; and to-day I will tighten 
the vise on ugh Jocelyn—thanks for your hint that day 
in New Orleans.” 

“You fool,” burst out the Frenchwoman, enraged at his 
sneering triamph and effrontry. ‘'You don’t even guess 
it; you arein the dark, Ab, mon Dieu! you know no- 
thing.” 

“I know enough ; if there is any more inquiry behind 
that, I advise you in mercy te your dear friend, or what- 
ever the general may be to you—I say, Madame Frissae, 
I advise you to withhold it,” contemptuously retorted 
Falke. ‘‘ Now listen to reason. I am not the man to 
fool with women’s chatter and gabble ; I despise them all 
except Winifred, and you can’t expect any man to think 
as much of you as of Winifred, because she is beautiful. 
I wouldn’t marry her if she were not. But be reasonable, 
get the anawer to that telegram for me, and I will help 
your plans along. Hugh is compelled to listen to me,” 

‘I don’t want your help, Fuike,” and the fiery temper 
flamed into the black eyes. Nevertheleas, the French- 
woman, wary and selfish and vindictive as she was, never 
forgot her own ends served by Fulke’s grotesque, cruel love 
affair. ‘‘I don’t ask your help; ay, I scorn it, always, 
always ; bat, mon Dieu! I do want you to marry Winifred 
and take her away to your own miserable, dismal house. 
I tell you my gradge against the girl and her mother is 
bitter and deep, and I am paying it now while [ free 
Hugh of your griffes,”” 
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* Tf you oan do that,” slowly supplomented Fulke. 

*I will do that, or—I will kill you, monsieur; be 
certain of that,” was the cool assurance. 

“« Very well; now get me the answer to that telegram, 
and then do you go up and tell Hugh Jocelyn that my 
affairs must be settled. Upon second thoughts, I defer see- 
ing him until to-morrow. Upon second thoughts, I will 
let you tell him that 1 wish him to consult with Winifred 
upon the day for our marriage, and that to-morrow I will 
eall and ascertain what day she has named. I only atipu- 
late that it must be within a month ; he should appreciate 
my extreme patience in the matter.” 

The Frenchwoman bent her head in intense thought for 
@ moment after Fulke’s harsh, discordant voice ceased. 

“T will do this ; ah, poor Hugh! but I will do this, 
Puike, always understanding your bargain. Every foul, 
falee insinuation against Hugh Jocelyn is to be contra- 
dicted, refuted; you are to acknowledge to the doctors 
why you paid that thousand dollars to banish Winifred ; 
you are to silence those falsehoods about Hugh’s detesta- 
tion of Bernard ; you are to crush that vile suspicion you 
are spreading now of Hugh’s animosity to his nephew ; 
you are to deliver the written compact to me the day you 
are married, and you are to swear that never by word, 
hint or token will you inform or abet inquiry of Hugh 
Jocelyn'’s crime twenty years ago in New Orleans. I tell 
you, monsieur, you are to keep to the letter of this bargain ; 
and I warn you, monsieur, that if you dare break one 
single syllable of this compact, you do it at the peril of 
your life—for I will kill you.” 

Falke scarcely liked the icy menace in the blazing, mer- 
cileas eyes, full as hard and relentless as his own, and a 
thousandfold more desperately reckless. 

‘<The little devil meant every word she said. I haven’t 
« doubt those sorawny fingers are quite capable of making 
good her threat. But she don’t know Fulke,” he com- 
mented, listening to the sharp, decisive tap of her heel, as 
Mario walked swiftly along the passage overhead. ‘No, 
Falke is not the man to knuckle down to any chattering 
magpie of a bedizened Jezebel.” 

Humming the refrain of a‘ drinking-song, quite sur- 
prising on the lips of such a cautiously cironmspect person 
as Fulke claimed to be, he walked away, in his peculiar 
slouching gait, down the avenue. He had just passed the 
porter's lodge, when the servant dispatched with Wini- 
fred’s messago returned from the station. Fulke glanced 
back as the sound of horse’s hoofs caught his ear, but it 
‘was growing very dark, and the man seemed in a wonder- 
fal hurry, and for once his vigilant effrontry was in fault. 
The servant galloped on, and Fulke, after a moment's hes- 
itation, said, ‘‘It is rather soon for an answer yet,” and re- 
sumed his walk. Five minutes later the sealed telegram 
was handed to General Jocelyn. 

"Take it to my daughter,” he ordered, without break- 
ing the seal. 

Wilson: found Winifred in her dressing-room; she had 
not thought of making a toilet for dinner. The girl sat 
before the dressing-table, her head bowed on her folded 
arms, her golden hair falling around her in shining 
masses, Shoe shivered as Mammie Jane came across the 
room and 1.id the official envelope on the table, among 
the jewels and ribbons and laces. Winifred shivered, but 
she did not move or touch it; her intense eagerness had 
faded into intense dread. 

“Open it, honey. Maybe it ain’t so, chile,” urged 
Mammio Jane, passing the black, motherly hand tenderly 
over the girl's soft, rippling hair. ‘‘Maybe there’s com- 
fort in it, and maybe there’s not. If it was not as Marse 
Falke had set eyes on yon for hissef, I'd hey a hope; but 


it allers comes as Marse Fulke wants. God-a-mighty 
hissef-can’t harm Marse Fulke. I¢ comes just as he wants. 
They are touched and took when he wills it. Open the 
telegram, chile,” 

Winifred broke the seal slowly ; her fingers were as oold 
as if life and warmth had fled for ever. She drew out the 
folded paper mechanically, her face ashen and deadly in 
hue; drew it out and read the words slowly and deliber- 
ately—words of fire scorching and searing themselves upon 
the passionate heart. The paper fell from her helpless 
hands. Winifred never moved or uttered a sound ; she 
was stunned. The paper was on the floor, but the mes- 
sage was on her heart and brain—and the’ message was 
this: 

“Bernard Jocelyn died March 7th. There fs no doubt of his 
death. His effects are at the City Hotel, awaiting a claimunt.”’ 


CHAPTER XIL 


“TI GOD'S NAME, WHO ARE You ?” 


Irv was a rough morning. Maroh 7th was not what old 
sailors, with recollections of frightful tempests and boil- 
ing seas, might call a rough morning. Nevertheless, the 
wind blew a steady gale as the vessel, with sails spread, 
stood out to sea, and the crew took their last glimpse of 
their own land for many a long, weary month. The cap- 
tain and first mate were holding consultation in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, while sharp orders and loud responses rang 
out above the howling wind. The vessel itself seemed 
built to withstand shock and storm. Extra heavy planks 
and timbers, iron-plates and stanchions betokened strength, 
and pointed out, in plain terms, that the ship would cruise 
among crashing icebergs and drifting mountains of Arotio 
ice, The plainest comfort, absolutely devoid of luxury ; 
stores scientifically reduced in quantity, and strong in 
quality, all bespoke in nautical phrase to the initiated a 
long and perilous absence, in regions where simply enough 
to eat and keep warm reached the summit of human effort. 
They were amply prepared for accident and emergency, 
just as other ships, as strong and well stored, had gone 
before them, never to return. However, these were old 
salts, carrying the beet of all storage for Arotic waters, 
viz,, experience. The experience of many a voyage to 
the ioe-bound seas, nevertheless, with their goodly share 
of this, no one knew that he would ever behold his own 
land again. 

Captain Colman, bluff, decided, a trifle stern-looking, 
and marvelously rugged, weather-beaten and liaed in ap- 
pearance, tarned sharply and quickly around as the mate 
said, slowly: 

“Ay, sir; he seems coming round; but it’s a queer 
notion going on a cruise like this in a conditien like 
that.” 

‘Well, sir, there’s time enough to recover, the Lord 
knows, before he’s like to need his strength; he’s not 
shipped before the mast, that a trifle of ailing need be 
very serious. Bunt I admit, sir, the youngater is in bed 
plight for what we have before us. It’s no child’s play, 
sir. I'll step in after a bit and take his bearings.” 

** Do, sir, by all means. Iam not satisfied myself,” and 
the mate walked away rather irresolutely, very much as if 
only half his mind had been expressed, and as if the 
mental reservation was by far the most important part. 
‘*No laggage, and half dead, I may say, and away to the 
poles in that plight—a ship without rigging. It’s con- 
foundedly strange!” he muttered. ‘But it’s the captain's 
business, not mine.” 

He paused, however, and looked into the cabin in 
passing, just as tho tall figure stretched on the ovuch 
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moved uneasily, and the dark-gray eyes opened slowly, 
with a look of inquiry in them as they rested upon the 
bronzed face of the first-mate. 

‘Ay, Mr. Jocelyn,” he said, briskly ; ‘‘ glad to see you 
coming around. I began to think you ware in bad condi- 
tion to ship with us.” 

Bernard Jocelyn brushed his hand across his eyes, evi- 
dently making great effort to remember, or even compre- 
hend, who this pleasant seafaring man was, and what he 
meant. 

“Thanks, I believe I have been illagain. I—it’s con- 
foundedly hard for a man that has never been sick before 
in his life to quite understand being so.” 

Bernie spoke apologetically, and still brushed his hand 
across his eyes, in a vain effort to clear his bewildered 
brain. 

**T seemed to come around all right, and I don’t seem to 
comprehend how it is I am knocked up again. Have I 
been ill for any length of time? My head certainly has a 
tired, dizzy feeling.” 

** You came aboard last night, badly knocked up. But 
Devéy explained that it was a recent illness, over-exer- 
tion, or something of the kind. Devéy is one of the crew 
—a new hand, gotten aboard by your interest, I believe. 
Ay, sir ?” questioned the mate. 

Again the intense perplexity drifted into Bernie’s coun- 
tenance, the struggle to remember. 

“<Devdy !—my interest ?” he repeated, vaguely. 

“‘Ay. Here is the captain,” explained the mate, as Cap- 
tain Colman at this moment appeared. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Jocelyn, You're righting up 
again. Tough pull of it. I was afraid last night when 
you came aboard. Devédy said you'd had an accident.” 

“«Devdy !” again repeated Bernie, vaguely. ‘‘ What does 
he know of it? The fellow is right, however ; I had a con- 
foundedly ugly accident before I left Jocelyn Hall, and had 
some fear that I might not be able to make the voyage; but 
I don’t seem to see how! got aboard at last, and what 
knocked me up again.” 

Bernie looked at the captain and mate interrogatively, as 
he raised himself slowly from the pillows, and sat on the 
side of the berth, tugging at his long mustache in a half- 
bewildered way. 

He was an odd contrast to the two seamen, with his 
magnificent proportions, his waving brown hair and white 
hands and the graceful, débonnaire manner. 

* Oh, Devéy brought you aboard last night. General 
Jocelyn is your uncle, I believe, Well, he has shipped 
Devay with us. Old sailor, I believe,” answered the cap- 
tain, taking a pinch of snuff. 

Bernard smiled the intensely perplexed smile of one at 
a downright loss to understand. 

“I remember that the fellow Davdy—an infernal scoun- 
drel, by-the-way—traveled with me from Jocelyn Hall, but 
I was not aware that my uncle used his interest to get him 
aboard ship—that must be a mistake,” Bernie said, in his 
tranquil way. 

** Beg pardon ; there is no mistake about it," was the de- 
cisive answer. ‘‘The fellow understands his business ; 
won't have a chance for any rascality. You look weak, 
Mr. Jocelyn. I recommend a still pull of grog; it brings 
a man round sooner than anything else.” 

“Thanks,” replied Bernard ; ‘I have some better tonic 
in my chest.” 

‘Your chest !” queried both men, glancing significantly 
ata diminutive trunk lying near Bernie's feet. 

** Yea, sir; fortunately, I made complete arrangements 
for the expedition before my recent illness—in fact, as soon 
as I received your instructions on the anbject. My 


anxiety to make the voyage stood me in good stead this 
time, ” 

The perplexity i in Bernie's countenance apparently was 
reflected in the two faces opposite him. The captain took 
another pinch of snuff, 

**As soon as I have my cheat, I believe I will try the 
tonic. Iam rather used up,” added Bernie. 

“The truth is, Mr. Jocelyn,” abruptly remarked 
Captain Colman ; ‘the truth is—you came aboard without 
any chest or belongings except that rather light craft 
there at your feet, sir, and the fellow Devdy said it was all 
the rigging you shipped with.” 

Bernie looked startled as he slowly rejoined : 

“‘The deuce take the fellow, Devéy, if my chest is not 
on board; he must have deliberately left it, and yet I 
don’t understand why he brought me aboard without my 
baggage. I remember feeling weak and ill at the city 
hotel, and Devéy brought me some coffee ; and the truth 
is, captain, I can’t recall anything from that moment to 
this. Isuppose I was ill, but it is a miracle that I am here 
at all. All the same I don’t see how I can weather it 
without my sea-chest.” 

**You’ll find it tough work after October. Winter in 
the Arctic regions is no small matter. But we can help 
you out, and there are the fur clothes ; they are every- 
thing,” good-humoredly replied the captain. ‘It’s a 
strange thing in the fellow, and either gross carelessness 


. or rascality. The Winter will be hard on you.” 


“‘The Winter ?” echoed Bernie. ‘Do you propose to 
spend the Winter at the Pole? I thought we had orders 
to quit the icebergs before October ?” 

Captain Colman and his mate stared at Bernie, as if 
some doubt of his sanity intruded iteelf. 

**T never heard of such orders, sir,” sharply retorted the 
captain. ‘You don’t suppose the matter rests with me, or 
that we are going on such a cruise as this without knowing 
what we are about? A Winter—we are to spend several 
Winters at the Pole, sir.’’ 

Again the startled surprise broke into Bernard Jocelyn’s 
face, surprise and dismay depicted in every lineament. 

‘Your letter of instructions—I have it in that hand- 
trunk there—stated especially that we would not pass the 
Winter in the northern waters.” 

The captain glanced at the mate interrogatively. 

“*T never wrote a letter of instructions, Mr. Jocelyn. 
There was no time to do a0.” 

A hot, crimson flush rushed over Bernie's face, then re- 
ceded, leaving it paler than usual. He was weak, and 
strangely ill and feverish ; his brain whirled dizzily ; he 
could not comprehend, and these men only added to his 
nervous bewilderment. He spoke with an effort to sup- 
press a faint irritability. 

“‘I beg your pardon, sir. I received my letter of in- 
structions when I received my appointment, three month 
ago. ” 

“Three months ago? Your appointment?” echoed 
captain and mate, in sharp amazement. ‘Why, sir, it is 
only last week that General Jocelyn arranged for you to 
ship as a volunteer for this cruise to the no 

Bernard Jocelyn looked strangely ill and weary. His 
head grew confused and harassed, and an odd sensation of 
lightness came over him. He supported himself with the 
pillows nervously, and his voice was higher in pitch as he 
said : 

“IT don’t seem to understand it, Open the trunk and 
see for yourself, There is the letter, signed by Captain 
Thoresby, of the Arctic Expedition.” 

“Then I am not the man, for I am not Captain 
Thoreaby, of the Arctic Expedition.” 
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Bernard preased both hands to his head and sank 
heavily on the pillows. 

“Great God!” he ejaculated, ‘they have played me 
false at last! In God's name, who are you ?” 

**Captain Colman, of the whaler Arcturus, bound for 
Spitzbergen on a four years’ whaling expedition.” 

The words were clear and distinct enough, but they 
elicited no response. As Fulke bad predicted, a violent 
shock had come to Bernard Jocelyn. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“aul WHAT DOES IT MATTER NOW ?” 


Mapame FarssaxE could never be said to shirk anything 
she consented to undertake; therefore, when she told 
Falke that she would take his message to the general, in 
reference to the final adjustment of the matrimonial pro- 
ject, to which he held with such terrible tenacity, Marie 
did it without delay or circumlocution. 

Ah, mon Dieu!” she said, that night, when Hugh 
Jocelyn came from the after-dinner wine, and Marie, in- 
stead of Winifred, handed him a cup of tea. Winifred 
exéused herself from dinner, so that the Frenchwoman did 
the honors—presided in her place with such overweening 
delight, and such naive pride, that the host was almost 
consoled for the absence of the dainty, beautiful creature, 
always smiling upon him from the opposite end of the 
table. ‘‘I have a communication, Hugh. Come on the 
sofa, cher ami! TI hesitate to tell it you, but—ah, tho in- 
supportable barbarity of the savage hurries me on. Sit 
here by me, Hugh, and let me whisper it.” 

General Jocelyn looked alarmed, like one who feels that 
at any moment a terrible calamity could fall and over- 
whelm him. Nevertheless, he availed himself of the prof- 
fered seat among ths cushions, beside the flashy litile 
French woman. ; 

** What is it, Marie? What can it be?” he asked, re- 
luctantly. : : : . 

«It is—ah, how hard to speak it !” she began, with well- 
feigned hesitation, glancing at bim from behind her fan 
with a half-shy, rather effective side-glance. ‘‘ Hugh, I 
have been faithfal and true, haven’t 1?” she abruptly 
questioned. 

‘*Yes, yes, Marie—faithful enough, save for that one 
fatal lapse which has given Fulke the power to ruin me. 
Yes,” he said, bitterly, ‘you were faithful for a time. 
Bat a woman’s fidelity is, perhaps, at best, of limited du- 
ration.”” 

The eyes behind the fan flashed, but fiery as she might 
be to all the world, to Hugh Jocelyn she was singularly 
mild, almost humble, save on that one point of leaving 
Jocelyn Hall. 

“And you say that,” was the low response, ‘‘ when 
you know what I forfeited for your sake, when you know 
what contempt and scorn was flung upon me, and I bore 
it for you—for you, without the reward of a word or 
shadow of tenderness from you; yet you will not forgive 
the little tiny word I whispered to Fulke, when he did so 
tease and harass it from me. How could I know that he 
would pounce upon it, and ferret it out to have a hold 
upon you, make a wheel of it to break my friend upon? 
And yon will not forget or forgive it,” 

Ay,” he returned, putting his hand over his eyes, “I 
have no time to forget it.” 

“And no will to forgive it. Ah, Hugh, poor Marie is 
toiling now to rescue you from Falke’s clutches. See if I 
am not. He has promised to resign that compact into 
my heand—to unloose his claws and be silent for ever 
when——” 


‘‘When ? when? Why don’t you finish, Marie? When 
will Falke do this wonderfully generous thing ?” 

Hugh Jocelyn’s skeptical, ironic tone piqued her. 
From any one else she would have yesented it with fiery 
indignation, but the tawdry, recklesa, faded woman was 
dangerously tender to this one man, whose ruin she had, 
perhaps, achieved that morning in New Orleans when wily 
Falke won her secret away. 

“‘When? Ab, Hugh, look more kindly on your poor 
little friend. You, who have been so generous to me, can 
you not be kind, too—just a little bit kind ?” 

The wooing tones came stealing past his ear with a 
deprecating pathos, genuine enough, but wholly in vaio. 

‘* When did you say?” he asked, gazing beyond her into 
the fire with the troubled, preoocapied expression always 
on his face now. 

She bit her lip angrily, but he never observed if, She 
at least expected a amall share of consideration from him. 
Maurie was content to take whatever scant dole of his affec- 
tion she might chance to win. 

‘When Winifred becomes bis wife.” 

** Ah, is that it? My poor child! Does he still hold 
the father’s life in the balance to compel the daughter to 
marry him? God! what have I come to?” gloomily an- 
swered the general. 

** Ah |” Mario said, in a soothing tone, ‘he tells me to 
say many hard things.” : 

‘« What are they ?” responded Hugh Jocelyn, hopeleasly. 
‘*Surely I should be used to hard things by this time— 
to degradation, if anybody.can become accustomed to 
that.” 

Madame Frissae leaned nearer, and suddenly stooped 
and kissed the concealed hand. 

** Hugh, Hugh, you break my heart! I kiss the degra- 
dation. It is nothing—nothing. You are always grand 
and noble.”’ : 

He started, and drew the disfigured hand away. 

“I did not mean that, Great God! I must bear that 
hideous brand of shame for all eternity! God in heaven ! 
how could you remind me of that?” A certain horror 
seemed to seize him, as if some new bolt bad strieken him. 
“Did he—in God’s name, Marie—did he ask you any- 
thing more of that? Did you tell 2” 

**No, no. Oh, Hugh, I told him nothing!’ She spoke 
in tearful earnest, softly touching the hand as she spoke. 
“¢He only guesses, and tortures you with cunningly worded 
insinuations. What does it matter if they saw the hand 
itself, Hugh ?” 

He shuddered as he answered, slowly: 

“It is there for ever—the brand of unmerited shame. 
But with one crime on my soul, who will believe me guilt- 
less of the other? Ah, God! it is there, merited or un- 
merited. The sin is branded on my hand for ever, and no 
human eye shall gloat over my degradation while I live.” 

** Hagh, you can be free and safe, and shall be. Listen 
tome. You must see Winifred in the morning, and insist 
—nay, command her to say what day she will marry 
Falke. Hugh, you must do this,” 

‘Marie, is this what Fulke asked you to say ?” he inter- 
rupted. ‘Goon; do his bilding ; he is master here.” 

‘* Ob, cruel, cruel Hugh! I am compelled to say this— 
to break it to you, dear, dear Hugh. He compels me. 
You know those are his only terms. He is hard as ada- 
mant ; because Fulke is mad in love with Winifred. He 
loves her, Hugh, and people are always good to those they 
love. They must be that; and Winifred will not mind 
—now that Bernard is dead—she will not mind taking 
Falke.” 

Hugh Jocelyn raised his head quickly, almost eagerly. 
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**Marie, Mune !” he questioned, in’ a low voice, “ do 
you—can you think that ?” 

The Frenchwoman smiled at the success of her crafty 
suggestion—smiled even while she felt chagrined at his 
auxiety for Winifred. It was another grudge against the 
girl, luid away in this hard heart, absorbed by one tender- 
ness. 

“* Mon Dieu! do you not see that while Bernard lived 
she wanted to marry him, and now that Bernard is dead, 
she will care not a sou who she marries,” explained 
Marie. ‘And oh, pray, Hogh, do not be angry with me, 
but that ferocious Fulke says it must be within a month. 
Think of it—one month! No ¢rousseau, no jewels from 
Paris—or anything ; but he will have it 80; he is savagely 
determined to force you to his terms.” 

** Hoe knows it is as much as my life is worth to refuse ; 
he knows I cannot refuse,”” was the bitter response. 

**Bat think what a heaven for you afterward, Hugh. 
Ah, mon Dieu! what peace, what tranquillity always— 
always. Cher ami! itis the best you can do. You must 
see Winifred in the morning, for Fulke bid me tell you he 
would be here at noon for your answer, and it must—mark 
that savage brute—he says it must ba satisfactory.” 

General Jocelyn groaned. It was hard that even this 
Frenchwoman should see the depths of ignominy to which 
he had fallen—almost past endurance, 

** How can I approach Winifred so soon after Bernard’s 
death ?” he asked, after a longsilence, while Marie reclined 
luxuriously among the cushions, and watched him with 
intense anxiety, and a world of compassion solely for him, 

“‘ Ma foi! be was only a cousin. She was not engaged 
to him. How does it matter? Ask her not a question of 
him,” was the wary counsel she gave. ‘Bernard Jocelyn 
can only claim a cousin's share of regret. They were not 
even engaged. Winifred is not even fiancée.” 

**No, they were not engaged,” repeated the general, as 
if the foregone conclusion admitted of no question. ‘‘ They 
were not engaged, or Winifred would have informed me 
of it. There was always such unbroken confidence be- 
tween us ; she had no secrets from me,” 

The Frenchwoman smiled derisively, even while she 
suid, in a subdued, sympathetic tone: 

«Ah, yes! Such a comfort to know that, and so differ- 
ent from her mother. She did have secrets from you.” 

“Let the dead rest, Marie; you are not the person to 
blame her, or cast a breath of defamation upon her name, 
Let her rest, I say !” 

Hugh Jocefyn was not to be trifled with, When he 
spoke in that way, even if she dared brave his displeasure 
—which Marie had no idea of doing—tho limit had been 
reached. With all her reckless daring and fatal know- 
ledge of the guilty past, the Frenchwoman absolutely 
could not utter a depreciative word of Winifred’s mother. 

“Yes, ah, yes, Hugh! What love was yours! You 
adored her, but I remember how much she robbed me of. 
And ah, poor Gabriel was not quite so happy-——” 

‘Peace, I say. What do you mean, Marie, by bring- 
ing up the past in this way ? Be content with meddling 
in the present. What isitto you? Adviso me what to 
do about Winifred. Women surely should understund 
each other.” 

Madame Frissae glanced up in mute admiration ; she 
never adored Hugh Jocelyn so much as when he required 
a certain sort of submission from her. Like some ferooi- 
ous animal the fiery little Frenchwoman loved a master. 

“Ma foi! I have it all arranged in my head,” she 
answered, vivaciously. ‘To-morrow you will fix the day, 
and next week, at the /ée, we will whisper it to ourfriends, 
and the neighborhood will be on the qui vice for a grand 


wedding. And oh, Hugh, you will let me arrange the 
details ; give me carte blanche, and I will appear in snch a 
lovely toilet, and look almost as well as I used to twenty 
years ago. This is such a charming, healthy place, one 
gets young as the years roll on.” 

The general listened to her lively chatter in a half 


| amused way, but with only partial attention. 


‘* It is pleasant, and Jocelyn Hall was always considered 
healthy, I never saw any one improve in appearance as 
you have. Your color is quite—indeed, even more bril- 
liant than I ever remember it,” was the innocent answer. 

‘Ab, mon Dieu! I am not rise now, you know. 
Trouble robs one of life and beauty. I have no trouble 
or sorrow at Jocelyn Hall, and tranquillity brings my roses 
back,” sweetly observed Marie, with a satisfied glance at 
herself in the opposite mirror, and inward congratula- 
tion that Hugh Jocelyn seemed oblivious of Winifred’s 
**slandera” as to the reality of those roses, 

“It don’t matter,” she said that night, as she washed 
the roses off in warm water ; ‘‘it don’t matter in the least. 
Men are so gullible, such terrific fools, a clever woman 
like myself can make them believe anything, and that 
rouge is the very best I ever had.” 

General Jocelyn looked pleased. In the kindness of his 
heart the host was gratifiel at the tribute paid the old 
place by this bland guest. He glanced at her more atten- 
tively. 

“T never saw a more perfect glow of health in any 
countenance, You do look charming,” he said, evidently 
dismissing the subject with one of those rare compliments 
he sometimes vouchsafed Marie, and which she never 
forgot. . 

She chattered with more sparkling vivacity than ever. 
Such delightful tte-a-tetes seldom fell to her lot, and the 
wary Frenchwoman meant to avail herself of this great 
opportunity. 

‘* Once lift this trouble from him and marry off that girl 
Winifred, and I'll snap my fingers at anything else in my 
way,” she confided to childish old Madame Frissae, as she 
lay on the sofa in her dressing-room that night. 

The black hair was twisted in a tight knot, and a row of 
rather oily-looking ourl-papers graced her tawny brow, in- 
stead of the usual fringe of curls, The brilliant tints of 
cheek and lip had vanished, and a very dark-yellow, little, 
wiry-looking middle-aged woman, curled up on the sofa, 
with scarcely a vestige of the high-colored, flashily-dressed 
dame of an hour before. 

** He, he, he!’ langhed tho older Frissae, in a cracked 
treble, and all the glee of a child with a newtoy. ‘And 
will we stay here always, and have good things to eat and 
pretty things to wear, and a rug under my feet, and the 
wines—ah, those wines—every day, to give life to one’s 
old blood ? Marie, it’s heaven. Will we stay always ?” 

“Tf things fall out, as I say they shall, and if we get rid 
of that Winifred. Who knows,” added Marie, between 
her set teeth—‘* who knows but what she may balk me, us 
her mother did, this Winifred ?” 

‘*No, no, Marie, she must not,” broke out the old crone 
at the fireside. ‘‘She must not, Mathilde’s child is not 
as clever as her mother. Marie, you must watch her. 
We might have to go away, and give yp these grand din- 
ners,’ 

“Stop your babbling, you old imbecile,” sharply cut in 
the daughter. ‘‘ Your tongue will be the means of driving 
us away. If you tell of Mathilde it will make mischief. 
I say silence you. Nobody knows of that save you and 
me, and if you can’t hold your wagging old tongue until 
the time comes, I'll just send you back to the old garret in 
New Orleans.” 
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*Ob, don’t, don’t! I will be still, I will not breathe 
about Mathilde, Strange, nobody knows it.” 

“‘Bilence, you old fool!” interrupted charming Marie, 
yawning several times, and sauntering off to bed, leaving 
the withered old woman mumbling to horself over the 
fire, 

However, nobody guessed the secrets of the boudoir 
when she came flying airily into the breakfast-room, to do 
the honors of the tible once more in Winifred’s stead. 

‘* My dear general, you grand old sphinx, why do you 
open the papers instead of going to see Winifred? Do 
you forget that Fulke will be here at‘noon, cherami? She 
must be definite to-day,” reminded Maurie, as the general 
gathered the papers, with the evident intention of going 
to the smoking-room. 

He paused abruptly. 

** Forget ?” he echoed, bitterly. ‘‘ Never. 
time? Can I not wait a little? Poor Winifred | 
go now ?” 

‘*Faint-hearted os a boy,” derisively commented his 
guest. ‘You must go now, dear Hugh—now; and you 
must keep to the point. Fulke is in no mood for quibbles 
or excuses. Winifred must let him know at noon what 
day she will marry him.” 

“True, it is a terrible neceasity.- Oh, my child! Why 
should I murder her to save myself ?” he muttered, quite 
gloomily. 

*‘ Tais wi!” laughed Marie. ‘‘ Because to murder 
yourself would kill both of you. Go, Hugh; it is just as 
well now as ever. Ah,” she added,: spitefully, ‘‘I will 
have it now—there is no balk when Marie pushes,” 

But the door had closed on Hugh Jocelyn. The doof 
had shut him out from the hard, resolute spirit invisibly 
urging him forward. He slowly ascended the steps and 
tapped irresolutely at Winifred’s door, conscious of a 
terrible desire to risk anything rather than press this 
matter upon her. 

“* My darling, are you ill? What is the matter, Wini- 
fred ? You look dreadfully pale,” he asked, stopping 
stock still, as Winifred turned her white, tearful face 
toward him. 

Father and daughter gazed at each other one moment. 
Both felt instinctively that each heart was full of unutter- 
able woe, neither dared confide. The two Jocelyns were 
being driven before a nameless sin of twenty years agone, 
And that other Jocelyn—what had become of him ? 

*¢ Papa, Iam not ill,” she faltered, the dusky eyes filling 
with tears as they shifted away from him. ‘‘ Not very ill, 
not at all ili—my head aches.” 

““My darling, I am glad of that. I have so much to 
say. I must say it, my child. God knows I am forced 
to speak. Can you bear it, Winifred ? A cruel fate com- 
pels me to speak before noon.” 

Hugh Jocelyn spoke desperately, with a passionate 
agony in his suffering face and lacerated heart, and Hugh 
Jocelyn’s daughter listened with the self-same, passionate 
agony in her ashen, quivering face, and the self-same 
throbs of racking pain in her broken heart. She 
shuddered as a prescience of what he might say crept icily 
through her. They were both deadly pale. But he meant 
with dogged resolution to unfold the scheme they com- 
pelled him to urge ; and she with the same endurance re- 
solved to listen to whatever her father must perforce say 
to her. 

** Before noon ?” she echoed, faintly. ‘The time is 
brief. I can bear it, papa.” He sat down beside her, and 
‘Winifred pressed her face down on his shoulder, and 
folded one arm around his neck. ‘‘Go on, papa.” 

* Winifred, you can guess the horrible secret that 
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Fulke holds over me,” Hugh Jocelyn began, glad that her 
beautiful, pale face was hidden from him. ‘He uses that 
to drive mo like a galley-slave, to comply with his devil- 
ish demands. Winifred, we must obey—you and I—for 
God knows it is all true that he says; ay, and worse. 
My child, do you despise your father, now that you know 
that he is a criminal? My darling, it would be better for 
you, perhaps, to abandon me, as all the world would do if 
they heard the admission I have made to you. Do you 
despise me, Wiaifred ?” ; 

‘* Papa”—she clasped both arms about his neck, but she 
never raised her head from his shoulder—‘ papa, I love 
you. Howcan you ask that I will do anything to save 
you, darling papa ?” 

“You do not despise me, my precicus child, Are you 
sure of that ?” ho reiterated, anxiously. 

‘*Oh, papa, when we have been together in trial and 
trouble always, why should you think I despise you in 
this frightful hour of peril? Paps, I will give my life for 
yours, My life is nothing—it shall go for yours, dear, 
dear papa. You are all I have now,” she murmured, 
brokenly. : 

“Winifred, my life is worth nothing but for your sake. 
You are young, with long years before you. For your 
sake I must still keep up the hollow pretence of honor. 
There are other reasons, too, compelling me to struggle 
on in these iron fetters instead of putting a bullet through 
my brain——” 

‘* Papa,” she interrupted, shivering and trembling as if 
an ague had seized her—‘‘ papa, don't torture me by 
saying that. My heart is broken now—don’t torture me 
more. Youare all I have left. Tell me what they demand 
of you. Oh, papa, it does not matter what becomes of 
me, now—now that Bernie is gone; I live only for you.” 

“My child, Fulke, perhaps, loves you as well as Bernie. 
He may be as kind——” 

‘* Papa,” she interrupted again, with a little cry of pain, 
‘do not speak of love or of Bernie—that is past, Tell 
me Fulke’s orders and threats. Do not be afraid; I can 
bear anything for you.” 

«My angelio child,” muttered Hugh Jocelyn, pressing 
his lips to the golden hair—‘‘ my own angelic child, if I 
could only explain; but it would be useless, The one 
terrible fact remains, the fact in Fulke’s possession, Ex- 
planation would be idle for you, and—yes, I confess it— 
impossible for me. Fulke has narrowed it down to two 
things: your hand in marriage, or my downfall; and, 
Winifred, he has notified me imperatively that Yop are to 
marry him within one month.” 

“Within one month!” she gasped, in a feeble voice. 
“Oh, God! what does it matter to me now?” she 
moaned. ; 

**My child, he will be here at noon to demand of me 
what day you have named,” began Hugh Jocelyn, a keen 
anguish in his countenance and a sharp anxiety. 

‘Papa, does this save you from shame? If—if it hap- 
pens that I marry Fulke, does it remove this danger from 
you? Does he swear it ?” she asked. 

“Yes, my child.” 

**Papa, I cannot listen—oh, I cannot even listen, until 
you prove beyond a doubt—that—that it ig true about my 
poor Bernie. God will that it might not be true !” 

“It shall be investigated thoroughly, my darling. I 
shall tell Fulke that until the sad fact of the poor fellow's 
death is proved, you will not listen to any overtures from 
him. Ican keep him off for a short space, perhaps, and 
then—if it is proved, Winifred——” 

Hugh Jocelyn waited in terrible suspense ; her heart 
throbbed violently as she lifted her head from his shoulder 
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and fixed the great dilated eyes upon him with heroic 
steadiness, 

“Tf it is true, that awful thing,” she whispered, huskily, 
**it does not matter what becomes of me. I will give my 
life for yours. I will save you, papa. You are all I have.” 

(To be continued.) 


nution, to be succeeded by an increase about dawu—an 
increase more marked than that in the evening. Varia- 
tions in diameter are believed to coincide with the varia- 
tions of tension, but they are shown to be inverse to the 
temperature, the maximum of the one corresponding 
roughly to the minimum of the other, and so on. In con- 
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Tare Trunks or Trees—Recent botanical research has 
shown that the trunks of trees undergo daily changes in 
diameter. From early morning to early afternoon there is 
a regular diminution till the minimum is reached, when 
the process is reversed, and the maximum diameter is 
attained at the time of twilight ; then again comes a dimi- 


nection with these investigations at may be remarked that 
the height of a man is greater in the morning than in the 
afternoon; and, again, that other influences being sus- 
pended, the barometer is higher in the morning than in 
the afternoon. 

Every person should be bland, courteous, and affable. 
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THE SINGER'S GHOST. —‘‘ FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HER LIFE SHE TURNED IN PUBLIC UPON HER MYSTERIOUS FOLLOWER, AND 
REBUKED HIM WITH STINGING AND IMPETUOUS WORDS.’’—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
Vol. XIV., No. 1—6. 
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LEAF BY LEAF, AND TEAR BY TEAR. 


Yonprr, where the garden-close 
Edges of the seacliff nears, 
In her hand she holds a rose, 
Shedding leaf by leaf with tears, 
White and pink, and pink and white, 
Falling ‘gainst the sunlight there; 
Like her soft cheek’s peach bloom bright, 
Halloed with her sunny hair. 
‘Neath the rose-walk’s gloom she stands, 
Love’s sweet pleadings shyly hears, 
Shedding from her trembling hands 
Leaf by leaf, like happy tears. 


Yonder, where the barren sea 

Laps against the gray, cold shore, 
White, and worn, and old, sits she, 

Weeping, waiting, evermore. 
Winter woods are waning fast, 

Snapt are all her love-dreams gay, 
Brave, sweet Hope has sunk at last, 

Dead and crushed beside the way. 
One late rose within her hands, 

Bends she o’er Hope’s quiet bier, 
Dropping, where she lonely stands, 

Leaf by leaf, and tear by tear. 


THE SINGER’S GHOST. 


By NaTHan D. Urner. 


aS is AGUERRE will be superb to- 
night; she is drunk.” Such was 
the inscription, in French (* La- 
guerre sera divine ce soir ; elle est 
ivre”) that I read at the foot of 
a most remarkable portrait in the 
possession of Monsieur Legrand, 
who was, twenty years ago, the 
most widely known merchant of 
curiosities in Paris. The portrait 
to which it was affixed was that of 
Josephine Marie Laguerre, one of 
the most brilliant ornaments of the 
French operatic stage of a century 
ago, and quite as celebrated for 
her vices as for her talents; for 
while Gluck, the composer, spoke of her as la perle a la 
scéne, Piccini, his rival, and after him Bachaumont and 
others were fond of alluding to her as la bacchante des 
coulisses, 

The picture showed Laguerre in the prime of life, in the 
classical dress, or, rather, undress, of one of the fabled 
nymphs of the bacchanalian coriége, with a ravishing 
abandon in her air and looks, and the tiger-skin mantle 
rippling down from her half-bare shoulders, to the most 
picturesque revelation of her soft, luxurious proportions. 
But it also showed a woman whose peerless eyes, glorious 
hair—though powdered toa snowy whiteness and built up 
a la Pompadour—and perfect regularity of feature could 
not altogether make up for the inroads which years of dis- 
sipation and self-willed indulgence had already made upon 
her comeliness, and which even the painter’s art had been 
too much Jeavened with honesty to quite conceal. 

The quotation inscribed beneath the portrait was written 
in faded ink upon a time-yellowed card, which still re- 
tained, though but faintly, the impression of a coat-of- 
arms in an upver corner. 

‘¢ Tt was just where you see it now, wedged in between 
the canvas and the frame, when I bought the painting at 
an obscure auction-sale five years ago,” said Monsieur Le- 
grand, in answer to my inquiries, ‘It may have been 


stuck there by some one or another of a host of noble 
lovers after the death of the original ; but of that I cannot 
say. I only trust that it may some time enhance the his- 
torical value of the picture, and thus enable me to sell it 
to advantage.” 

My interest was greatly excited. I at once set to work 
to consult La Harpe, Bachaumont, ‘‘Les Mémoires 
Secrets,” and other aufhorities pertinent to the subject, 
and on the following day was enabled to say to my friend, 
the dealer in curiosities : 

**You have not trusted in vain, Monsieur Legrand. 
That inscription was appended to the portrait as a sort of 
ghastly joke, though it was nothing more than the quota- 
tion of a saying then much in vogue concerning the beau- 
tiful original in the year 17—, and by no less a personage 
than the Comte d’Artois, the youngest brother of Louis 
XVI” ¢ 

And I referred him to a certain folio of ‘‘Les Mémoires 
Secrets” as my authority. 

But I also learned much more of what might be called 
the romantic and prosaic, the lofty and ignoble career of 
that strange, contradictory and fascinating character, Jo- 
sephine Marie Laguerre, which cannot fail to be of inter 
est to the reader. 

Laguerre was not only known among her theatrical con- 
temporaries as la bacchante des coulisses, but also as la 
Jemme du fantome—“ the woman with the ghost,” and it 
will be seen that she was as abundantly deserving of one 
term as of the other. c 

We first hear of Laguerre as one of the choir-singers of 
the Royal Academy of Music, in 1774, at the early age of 
fourteen, Her precociously powerful voice was her only 
recommendation ; she was not known to have a relative, a 
protector or a friend ; she had come from no one knew 
whence ; and, as she remained entirely reticent upon this 
subject, while making no secret of bearing an assumed 
name, this mystery accompanied her to the end, and 
shrouds her memory to this day. Besides for her beauty 
and talent, which were very soon recognized, she was re- 
markable from the first by being incessantly followed and 
haunted, wherever practicable, by a dark, gaunt, poorly- 
dressed, strangely-looking young man, several years her 
senior. He shadowed her everywhere. His pursuit was 
mostly of a timid nature, and limited to glances and ges- 
tures of the saddest and most reproachful meaning; but 
occasionally in lonely places she had been observed to 
permit his approach, to listen to what seemed wild appeals 
and expostulations in a foreign tongue from his lips, and 
then, after repulsing him either scornfully or gently, to go 
upon her way, only to be dogged, haunted, shadowed as 
before. 

In vain did her youthful intimates of the chorus or the 
ballet strive to wring from her the secret of this man’s fol- 
lowing ; she was ever evasive, jocular or morosely mute, 
as the case. might be, Her lovers—for even at that age 
she had lovers—emulated each other in offers to rid her of 
the annoyance with their swords, but only to be met with 
an intimation that any harm done to the unknown would 
be regarded as an unpardonable affront to herself, So 
there the mystery rested, as it remained for years, She 
soon became known as the “‘girl with the ghost,” as she 
was afterward known as ‘‘the woman with the ghost.” 

Two years later, in 1746, Laguerre made her début ina 
chief part as Adéle de Ponthieu, and at once caused a sen- 
sation. Incontestably more beautiful than her predeces- 
sor, Rosalie Levasseur, and more fresh and charming than 
Sophie Arnould, who at that time chanced to be playing 
elsewhere, she exhibited a maturity and command of 
voice, combined with histrionic powers, never theretofore 
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surpassed, if even equaled, and fairly took the city by 
storm. 

**More than once,” writes Gluck, the composer—‘ more 
than once in composing my opera of ‘ Arnid,,’ has my im- 
agination been fired by the thought of that fascinating 
magician, Mademoiselle Laguerre. What a saperb voice! 
what action! And yet, they say, she is already rushing 
headlong to perdition. 

Common report had scarcely calumniated her in this 
respect. 

Almost at a single bound she had attained the very pin- 
nacle of her profession, Something more than tho rival 
of Arnould and Levasseur, she was both hated and feared 
by Saint-Huberti and other cantatrices of almost equal 
eminence, and she swept grandly on, adding the maturer 
laurels of the years to the giddy triumphs of her début, 
But, alas! she at the same time speedily formed less envi- 
able associations. Her lovers succeeded each other in her 
fleeting regard in rapid succession ; she obtained a repu- 
tation for avariciousness, as well as for licentiousness, 
playing with men’s hearts as with shuttlecocks, while 
draining their purses with a smile; and she became the 
intimate and protégée of La Guimard—the notorious dan- 
seuse, La Guimard, whom Marmontel speaks of as la belle 
damnée, and for whom her lover, the Prince de Soubise, 
Spanish Ambassador, built a pleasure-house in Paris that 
‘was the wonder and scandal of even that luxurious age. 

But it was probably before this that Laguerre had con- 
tracted the convivial habits that earned for her the chief 
and unenviable designation by which she is memorialized. 
La Guimard and she, with their dissolute companions of 
both sexes, presided at orgies in the hotel of the former, 
the character of which even ‘‘Lea Mémoires Secrets” 
scarcely more than hint at. Her favorite everyday resort 
was a cabaret, with gardens attached, kept by one Berge, 
next door to the Academy of Musio itself. 

She became s0 used to depending upon stimulants as an 
artificial inspiration as to be totally unfit to appear upon 
the stage without being in a state of semi-inebriety, which, 
however, never betrayed itself to her audience. A re- 
vengeful supernumerary, whom she had insulted, once 
almost ruined her reputation by smashing her flask of eau 
de vie just as sho was about to be called on for [phigénie, 
and it was only through the good nature of one of the 
ballet-girls that she received a timely renewal cf the 
* sinews of war” requisite to the aplomd, fire and abandon 
that distinguished her stage presence, 

Accompanied by her faithful maid, Ninette, she would 
enter Berge’s cabaret precisely two hours before the rising 
ef the curtain almost every day, with the regularity of 
clock work, retire to a secluded aloove or arbor, and there, 
after a light repast, absorb champagne in large quanti- 
ties, topping off with several petits verres as the callboy 
would enter hurriedly to summon her to her dressing- 
room. 

Often at this time she would seem scarcely able to 
stand ; she would have to be almost carried to her room, 
and, owing to her violent and capricious temper, the task 
of dressing her for her part was a most onerous and trying 


one. 

But the manager knew better than to despair. Though 
she would have to be supported to the very verge of the 
coulisse, she would no sooner step within the fall biaze of 
the footlights than she would start into a magnificent and 
trans life. 

The orchestral breathings, mingled with the first rustle 
of subdued applause that welcomed her approach, acted 
upon her as the breath of onset upon the veteran battle- 


ateed. 


She met the silent but searching challenge of myriads of 
eyes and scores of leveled lorgnettes with the serene brow 
and disdainful mien of conscious genius. Her whole being 
seemed electrified. She sang like a goddess, and every 
step, every gesture, was instinct with the divine delirium 
that seemed to buoy, elevate and sustain her in empyrean 
altitudes of art and song. 

No wonder that the inscription on her picture, ‘La- 
guerre will be superb this evening ; she is drank,” became 
@ popular saying among her associates and admirers. 

Her audiences applauded her to the echo, Frequently 
Berge, the cabaret-keeper himself, was among them, and 
his manner of testifying his admiration was quite as sin- 
cere as any other, though perhaps less complimentary. 
The worthy fellow regarded the singer’s successes as a sort 
of creation of his own. His applause was but a disguise 
for the self-congratulation he felt over the magical efficacy 
of his own wines and liqueurs. 

‘Bravo! That was my Muscat speaking in that high 
chest-note,” he was wont to mutter, ander his breath, while 
beneath the spell of one of Laguerre’s performances. ‘‘ Ha, 
messieurs, it is not Laguerre, but my champagne, that is 
floating up in that bravura, Parblieu! wait till the petits 
verres begin. to work! Then you will see soul, imagina- 
tion, heaven itself, come rippling from those lips! Ab, 
this divinity | what would she be without me ?” etc., ete. 

In the meantime, Laguerre’s ghost lost neither vitality. 
nor persistence. The years glided by, the girl became 
the woman, the obscure novice blossomed into the laureled 
favorite of a world’s recognition and esteem ; but, seem- 
ingly, she might as well have escaped from her own 
shadow as from the silent, mysterious and reproachfal 
following of that singular unknown. 

Who washe? Whence came he? Why did she shrink 
from resenting his strange pursuit? Was he a pious 
brother, or the old-time lover of a bygone innocence, still 
cherishing the hope of causing her to turn from the bril- 
liant but vicious career that was swiftly and surely sweep- 
ing her into its abyssmal vortex ? 

No one knew, and finally no one cared. Tho public 
grew tired of speculating about the stranger's identity and 
the mysterious relations that unquestionably existed be- 
tween him and the actress, and finally grew to consider 
his presence as a matter of course. 

No one seemed to know where he lived, seldom was he 
seen to exchange a syllable with any one, and he never 
smiled. He might have been the incarnation of Laguerre’s 
own conscience—if she had any—so closely did he haunt 
her steps, 

He lurked among her audiences, watched her sadly and 
reproachfully through every scene, Did she step from 
threshold to carriage he was there, looking perhaps over 
the lackey’s shoulder with the gloomy, everlasting censure 
of his haggard gaze; he even ran after her carriage for 
miles, so as to meet her eyes again upon alighting from it. 
He never entered Berge’s, but stood ever at the door, 
overlooking alike her brusque, rustling entranee and her 
maudlin, tottering egress with the same mournful, suppli- 
cating glance, 

Besides being called Laguerre’s ghost, he came to be 
designated as Laguerre’s spaniel, and would doubtless 
have been spoken of still more brutally but for the min- 
gled respect and dread in which he was evidently held by 
the actress herself. 

But toward the close of her career, when her star was 
on the wane, and having refused to listen longer to amor- 
ous pleadings on the part of old lovers or new ones, she 
divided most of her time in taking care of the money and 
property she had wrung from her admirers and battling 
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the fell disease that for years had been insidiously but 
surely eating into her life, she began to lose patience with 


her phantom. 


She was observed to have several interviews amid the 
shrubberies of the Luxembourg, in which she gave way to 
her anger, stamping furiously upon the ground and empty- 
ing upon his sorrowful but unshrinking head a volume of 


invective in 
that strange 
language 
which only 
those two 
seemed to un- 
derstand. 

A few eve- 
nings after 
such @ scene 
had been 
secretly ob- 
served and 
commented 
upon—it was 
during the 
last years of 
her life, and 
at a seasor 
when the 
opera was 
closed —Made- 
moiselle La- 
guerre Was 
entering the 
Hotel de Gui- 
mard upon 
the arm of no 
less a person- 


age than the 
Prince de 
Guemenée, to 


attend a féle 
champétre 
given by the 


prodigal | fa- 
vorite of the 
Spanish Am- 


bassador, 
when her 
attendant 
sprite, with 
unusual bold- 
ness, . almost 
blocked her 
passage be- 
tween the 
carriage and 
the door with 
his lugubrious 
presence. 

Her escort 
only smiled, 
but Laguerre 


herself was angry and more or less under ‘‘ the influence.” 
For the first time in her life she turned in public upon her 
mysterious follower, and rebuked him with stinging and 
impetuous words, saying, half aloud, as she disappeared 
with the prince : 


ma vie?” (Is there no one to rid me of this nightmare of 


my life ?) 


fatal effect. 


LEAF BY LEAF, AND TEAR BY TEAR.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 82, 


It was but the expression of a momentary petulance, to 
be forgotten a moment later, but it was destined to have 


Ninette, Laguerre’s maid, hud lingered at the porte 
cochére while her mistress entered the hotel, and a few 
minutes later, when the banqueters were already at table— 
with La Guimard at its head, and half the resplendent 


aventuriéres 
and titled 
sybarites of 
the day as her 
guests—she 
sent in a 
lackey to 
earnestly re- 
quest a few 
words with 
Laguerre. 

The latter 
was invariably 
averse to re- 
linquish her 
seat without 
having feasted 
and drunk to 
satiety, and at 
the same time 
was equally 
aware that 
Ninette would 
not venture to 
interrupt her 
without very 
good reason, 
so she craved 
permission of 
the company 
to summon 
the maid to 
her presence, 
which was, of 
course, ac- 
corded. 

** Ah, made- 
moiselle,” 
whispered 
Ninette, ‘I 
am afraid the 
poor ghost 
will be killed.” 

“*Mon Dien! 
explain,” mur- 
mured Lagu- 
erre, greativ 
agitated. 

“The angry 
words you let 
fall at the port 
cochtve were 
overheard by 
the hot -tem- 


pered young Marquis de V——, who has so long vainly 
sought your favor,” continued Ninette. 
lashed le pauvre fantome over the legs with his rapier, and 
bade him follow him to the Bois de Boulogne.” 


“‘He at once 


‘Oh, ceil! and then ?” gasped Laguerre, turning deadly 
«Ny a-t-il aucun de me débarrasser de ce cauchemar de | pale. 


‘Ah, ma maitresse, and then le pauvre fantéme, after 


throwing up his arms despairingly, signified his assent. 
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They went away to the Bois in the cabriolet. There will 
be a duel !” 

Laguerre uttered a cry, and scarcely waiting to make 
the necessary excuses, hurried from the salon with Ninette. 

In a moment they were in her carriage, which was being 
driven in the direction of the common Parisian dueling- 
ground at the top of its horses’ speed. 

They arrived at the Bois, but all too late. 

As they entered a little moonlighted glade that was no- 
torious for such scenes, the cabriolet contuining the Mar- 
quise de V—— and his second was being whirled away. 

Prone upon the turf, with no one at his side but one of 
the habitués of Bergé’s cabaret, who had acted as his 
second, lay the unfortunate unknown, bleeding his life 
away ia the moonlight, 

As Laguerre sprang out of the carriage and rusked toward 
him with a wild, remorseful cry, he struggled first into 


a sitting posture and then to his feet. Thus he stood a | 


moment, erect, with his gaunt arms stretched out threat- 
eningly toward her, and his hollow, fading eyes emitting 
their last reprobating glare, which now might also signify 
a malediction. 

Then, without a word, he fell to the ground and ex- 
pired ; while the conscience-stricken singer threw herself 
with a shriek upon his remains, and swooned away. 

The bacchanie of the opera carried her mystery with her 
to the grave, 

She had the remains of the unknown decently interred 
on the following day, and their resting-place marked by a 
plain tablet of marble, that was innocent of any design or 
inscription. 

But she was never weary of denouncing the Marquis de 
V—— asa murderer. Far from his baving gained any- 
thing in her esteem by this duel, she would never do so 
much as look at him again, and it was at her instigation 
that the Prince de Guemenée, the Duc de Choiseul and 
the Comte d’Artois so far exerted themselves as to perma- 
nently ruin the young noble’s prospects at court and in 
the army. 

The portrait which suggested this sketch must have 
been taken at about this time, as it was now that her 
health and spirits began to give way ; and there is no dis- 
guising the intimations of secret sorrow and despair, as 
well as of breaking health, beneath the grace and beauty 
of the painted lineaments, 

Josephine Marie Laguerre was yet young when she at 
last closed her eyes upon her brilliant, troubled and in 
many respeots unenviable career. 

Though she died possessed of much wealth—said to 
have been over a million livres—her well-known intention 
of leaving it almost all to the Church caused her to be de- 
serted by most of her companions of pleasure during her 
final illness ; and had it not been for La Guimard—kind- 
hearted but dissipated Guimard—who remained by her to 
the last, she would have died in comparative friendleas- 
ness and isolation. 

Bhe had congenial company in death, however, as in 
life. On the same day, and almost at the same hour, one 
of her most dissolute intimates, Louison Rey, a supernu- 
merary dancer of the Grand Opera, died of galloping con- 
sumption at the Hotel de Guimard, in only her nineteenth 
year, and still fresh-looking and pretty. 


Dowestio society is the prime charm of life. If our 
fireside is comfortable, we may despise the malevolence 
or the ingratitude of thé world, and bear with fortitude 
the injuries of fortune, . : 


there is.no melting process going on. 


A WHALE’S BLOW-HOLE. 


A xew white whale having been brought alive from the 
Gulf of St Lawrence to London, Mr, Buckland thus 
speaks of its wonderful piece of mechanism, the blow-hole: 

“The first unaided idea, of course, is that an animal 
destined to live in water must be a fish, and, of course, 
breathe by gills, I once terribly offended an old salt by 
telling him a whale was not a fish. 

“«*Hang it, man!’ he says, ‘I’ve been at sea, man and 
Boy, for forty years, and now you tell mea whale is not a 
fish.’ 


‘A whale, however, is pure mammalian,. like ourselves. 
The young are born alive, and suck milk ; their blood is 
warm; they have a four-cavitied heart; their bones, 
muscles, nervous system, resemble in structure those of 
mammalia, 

“But the orders are that these great mammalia are to 
live all their lives in the waters, without ever coming cut. 
Other ggeatures, notably the hippopotamus and the walrus, 
seals, etc., come out of the water when they choose, bat 
get their food in the water. 

‘* How, then, is the breathing of these animals to be man- 
aged? In the seal, etc., we find self-acting valves, that 
close the aperture in the nostrils as tight as 8 cork in a 
wine-bottle when the creature descends beneath the 
waves. 

“In the whale we find altogether a different kind of 
self-acting breathing-valve. The windpipe does not com- 
municate with the mouth; a hole is, as it were, bored 
right through the head. : 

‘*Engineera would do well to copy the action of the 
valve of the whale’s blow-hole; a more perfect piece of 
structure it is impossible to imagine. 

“Day and night, asleep or awake, the whale works bis 
breathing apparatus in such a manner that not a drop of 
water ever gets down into the lungs. 

“‘ Again, the whale must of necessity stay a much longer 
period of time under water than seals, eto. This alone 
might possibly drown him, inasmuch as the lungs cannot 
have access to fresh air. on 

‘We find that this difficulty has been anticipated and 

obviated by a peculiar reservoir in the venous system, 
which reservoir is situated at the hack of the lungs. 
Seemingly this is unimportant, but it is of the greatest 
practical service to whalers. 
“‘Tf the harpoon wounds this reservoir the animal will 
bleed to death ; moreover, the whale has no valves in the 
veins useful to him in his subaqueous doings, but fatal to 
him when he has the ill-fortune to have a harpoon in his 
back.” 


THE SENSE OF SMELL, 


Te sense of smell occupies itself with gases, for these 
alone can gain access to the organ, or cause the sensation 
of smell, Lest the reader should suppose this statement 
opposed to the testimony of his expeiience, from the 
well-known fact that solids, such as cedar-wood, camphor, 
and musk, excite the sensation of smell, while ordinary 
scents are preserved and carried about in a liquid form, it 
must be explained that theso substances contain volatile 
essential principles, which, on free exposure to the air, 
are slowly given off in a state of vapor. 

Some solids give off particles of their substance in a 
state of vapor without first becoming liqnid, as is ordin- 
arily the case. Thus snow, which coats the earth in Winter, 
will diminish daily, even though the air is frosty, and 
In other cases, as 
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in oedar-wood, oils naturally volatile seem to be long en- 
tangled in the solid matter, and but slowly rendered to the 
air; bat their odoriferous power is so great that very 
small portions of them produce strong perfumes, This is 
sometimes truly wonderful. 

Doctor Carpenter states that a grain of musk may be 
freely exposed to the air for ten years, during which time 
it perfumes the whole surrounding air ; yet when weighed, 


there is no perceptible loss observed. Matters which |. 


exhale odorous emanations are detected at a great distance, 
from the tendency of gases to pass through and diffuse 
themselves equally thronghout all other gases. Thus, 
though there be but a very small escape of coalgas in one 
part of the room, it soon announces itself to the nose in 
every corner of the apartment. This is a faculty peouliar 
to gases, and produces many interesting resulta. 


—_—— 


HOW CLOISONNE IS MADE. 


To THs lovers of Japanese art it may be interesting to 
koow how the ware known as shippo or cloisonne, so 
much admired by the ssthetic lover of bric-i-brao, is 
made. The process of its manufacture is full of interest. 
It is instractive to note the infinite care and tedious pains- 
taking necessary on the part of the operative, from the in- 
ception of the design until the final completion of the 
article. 

The first thing is to fashion the shape of the vase, 
plaque, or whatever it may be, from the sheet copper. 
This is done by brazing together pieces of copper that 
have been hammered into the required shape and then 
giving them the correct and artistic form to meet the 
ides of the designer. This is done by hand labor, all the 
lines being brought into harmony by the use of a wooden 
mallet. 

After the article has been shaped it goes to the artist, 
who designs the ornamentations, He draws the outlines 
of the figure and scenes to be enameled on its surface 
with a black pencil. Then it goes to the hands of the 
operatives, who affix the delicate copper wires that divide 
the innumerable shades of color, and that are part of the 
design itself. An adhesive varnish is used by them to 
cause the delicate pieces of wire, which they apply with 
pincers, to remain in place, It is scarcely possible to con- 
template this procees without feeling the heart ache at the 
tedious work, alow and precise as it of necessity must be. 

When a portion of the design is thus laid on it goes to 
another set of men, who render the work permanent by ap- 
plying with a pencil-brush . thin coating of porcelain be- 
tween the delicate wire-work. Additional wire is then ap- 
plied until the entire design is laid out. To look upon an 
ordinary piece of shippo-ware and attempt to count the 
pieces of wire that are placed upon it would appall one, but 
to think of cutting these minute pieces and applying them 
one by one will give a conception of patience that knows 
mo weariness. 

‘When the tracery work is complete the article goes to 
the persons who apply the porcelain. They are sur- 
rounded with cups of porcelain paints of all colors and 
shades, which they put with their delicate brushes into 
the wire tracery in accordance with their conception of 
the harmony of color. Thus it is that no two pieces of 
this ware are duplicates. The designer of the ornamenta- 
tion gives original conceptions, as his fancy moves him at 
the moment of drawing, the applier of the wire carries out 
his idea of filling in the outlines of drawings with his in- 
finitesimal pieces, and the man who applies the porcelain 
enamel is his own judge of the colors to be laid on, 


When the article leaves the hand of the one who has 
put on the enamel it goes to the furnace and is there 
roasted. The surface, when it comes from the oven, is of 
course very rough and uneven, and it is sent to the pol- 
isher, where it is rabbed with a kind of sand and pumice- 
stone until it is made smooth and lustrous as it is seen in 


' its finished state, 


THE CITY OF THE CATALANS. 


By N. Rosinson, 


Ir was at three o’clock in the afternoon of a delightful 
May day that the ponderous diligence thundered out of 
the foul-smelling yard attached to the stables of the 
Hotel Petit Psces, and commenced to rumble through 
the narrow but picturesque streets of Perpignan, en route 
to a climb over the Pyrenees and a descent into Sunny 
Spain. I preferred this mode of travel to the eternal 
railroad, and having secared a seat in the bow-windowed 
front compartment, and having partaken of a tolerable 
table d'héte dinner, prepared to enjoy ‘‘to the last wheeze” 
the glories of the peerless Pyrenees. 

I may briefly mention that I had run down to Marseilles 
from Paris; had done the latter seductive city, from the 
peep over the Mediterranean through the finger-nail of the 
colossal gilded statue that stands a thousand feet over the 
blue waters, to an ice at Mouffiier’s; at last struck Per- 
pignan—a fearfully and wonderfully made little fortified 
town, its gates—how delightfully medieval this sounds !— 
guarded by the baggy-breeched sons of Gaul; its cafés 
swarming with gayly uniformed officers ; its streets teem- 
ing with the peasantry from the surrounding country in 
their picturesque costumes, Perpignan is a brave old 
town, half Catalan, half French, and was dented with shot 
and shell since ever that grim old monk, Schwarz, invented 
gunpowder. It is the key to the Mediterranean side of 
Spain, hence its value from a strategetical point of view. 
It is utterly out of the world. It dozes during the day, 
waking up to repair to the quaint little park outside the 
Northern Gate—a park consisting of eight rows of magnifi- 
cent old trees in straight lines, with seats round every 
trunk, Oh, these trees! How cutand carved their trunks! 
and what vows they have overheard from the lips of the 
lovers of centuries! A brawling stream darts by, spanned by 
innumerable rustic bridges giving upon wine-gardens, from 
whence bacchanalian strains froma the lungs of inebriated 
rustics mingle with the plash of the swift-flowing rivulet 
Donkeys, flashily acooutred and laden with market- 
produce, or spoils extracted from the shops in the town, 
pass and repass, followed by men in red caps and blue 
blouses, or maidens in the shortest possible skirta, and 
sabots resembling miniature Noah’s arks. 

I sat beneath the trees in the park, and listened to some 
of Strauss’s waltzes performed by a military band, and 
after a fashion that would fairly cause the recently discov- 
ered mummies of the Ptolemies to take just one turn 2 trois 
tempe, All the swells promenaded, and let me tell you 
that the confections of M. Worth have extended their rami- 
fiations to this quaint, quiet little dozy corner of La belle 
France. 

Crack, crack! jangle, jangle! hi, hi, hi! and off we 


‘dashed, the officers seated outside the cafés courteously 


bowing to me as I sat in my bow-window, the peasants 
staring—their eyes and mouths wide open, the shopkeep- 
ers nodding and waving hands to the driver, the children 
following, cheering vociferously, and half hidden in clouds 
of suffocating dust. We were soon out of the town, and 


having rattled through the village of Boulou, commenced 
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A MUNICIPAL ELECTION AT BARCELONA. 


the ascent of the Col de Pertus. 
The diligence made such slow 
progress that I quitted my 
bow- window, and walked a 
mile or so in advance, over 
the very road traversed by no 
less illustrious personages than 
Pompey and Cesar; while as 
for the Goths, they used it with 
a@ vengeance, and until Charles 
Martel hammered them into 
‘* good shape.” 

Louis XLV. erected the Castle 
of Bellegarde on a most com- 
manding peak, the view from 
which is absolutely enchanting. 
This castle commands the pass 
between France and Spain. 

The rugged and ragged and 
jagged heights are dappled 
with the ruins of ancient fort- 
resses, now so battered and 
bleached and hoary as to to 


scarcely distinguishable from 
the crags upon which they 
stand. That some of them are 
intensely picturesque the reader 
can well imagine. 

At about half-past eight, just 
as the sun was streaking the 
sky with blood-red bars shot 
with gold, we struck the fron- 
tier, where gaunt, wolfish- 
looking gendarmes grtfily de- 
manded our passports, eying 
us the while as though we 
were outlaws by profession and 
smugglers by predilection. Al) 
went well, however, and we 
were permitted to cross the 
stone bridge spanning a ravine, 
with a stream howling some 
three hundred feet below. 

At Junquera, where we ar- 


A STREET SCENE IN BARCELONA. 
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rived about midnight, we were 
set upon by brigands, in the 
form of Spanish Custom-house 
offi.-rs, who, althongh it was 
raining cuts and dogs an@ 
Jumbos, lugged us out of the 
diligence, tambling our bag- 
gage through the mud into a 
sort of shed, lighted by a soli- 
tary lamp, where we were de- 
tained for about an hour, during 
which these true hidalgos 
diverted themselves by playing 
at hide-and-seek with the con- 
tents of our various valises. 
«* What barbarians !” exclaimed 
a French lady, as a garment— 
well, a garment not usually 
exhibited in public—was held 
up, with a view te : g 
if the lace ex 
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Here I purchased a black loaf and a bottle of Oatalan 
wine, One bite of the bread was more than enough for 
me, one sip of the ruby and I had coal-tar in my mouth 
till I reached Gerona, 

As day began to dawn the lights and shadows in the Py- 
renees were of surprising grandeur. At various portions 
of the road I perceived waterproof-clad, cocked-hatted gen- 
darmerie, a rifle carelessly lying across the left arm of each. 
These men stood motionless as statues, and never so much 
as deigned to notice us as we sped upon our way. This 
rural police is a very effective body of men, and highly 
prized by those in authority. They are nearly as Paes 
esque as the Rural Guard of Mexico. 

We darted past olive-groves and through the strongly 
fortified town of Figueras, where we changed horses, and 
at four a. mM. jangled into the yard in front of the railway 
depot at Gerona, This town is, I believe, well worthy a 
visit, if only to ‘‘take in” the window-carvings on the 
facades of houses old as the Cid. 

How delightful the change from the cramped-up bow- 
window to the train! What a stretching of legs and 
succession of luxurious arm extendings, accompanied by 
luxurious yawnings | 

The railway to Barcelona runs along the bank, almost 
in the water, and is dotted with villages and Summer 
villas, and lined with cactus hedges, 

Barcelona was soon recognized by the smoke of her fac- 
tory chimneys, while Mount Juich—‘‘Jew mountain ’”’— 
with its wicked-looking fort, towered hich in air over a 
forest of Gothic steeples. 

The hotel touts bounded upon us. I was warned 
against the Oriental, while the Cuatros Naciones had been 
damned with faint praise, To the Cuatros Naciones I was 
duly conducted through the medium of a very jerky and 
kneading sort of stage, whose driver evidently possessed a 
partiality for the narrow streets, where the smell of garlic 
was thick and strong enough to be canned for exportation. 

The major-domo, a very sallow personage, with Edgar 
of Ravenswood locks, and a shirt-collar open to the middle 
of his breast, received us with true Spanish courtesy, and I 
was elected to an apartment one story up, with a balcony 
giving upon the Rambla. A bath prepared me for al- 
muerzo, or midday breakfast, served in a long, dark, but 
cool apartment, the rays of the sun being completely 
barred out, The so-called march of civilization having 
‘leveled up” everything, this déjefiner was about the 
game as would be served in New York, St, Petersburg, 
Vienna, London or Venice, 

The Catalan wine, of which I gradually became greatly 
enamored, was new to me, Its flavor at first savored of 
coal-tar, the substance coating the sheepskins in which it 
is kept, but latterly I forgot the tar and took to the ruby, 
being enabled at country ventas to hold the boéa, or skin, 
on high and take my drink by letting the wine squirt 
into my mouth. This in a country where goblets are 
scarce, and garlic in plenty, is a safe and satisfactory 
mode of slaking the thirst. 

Barcelona is the Cincinnati of Spain, and tacked on to 
this wondrous old city is a smart, pert suburb, resound- 
ing with the whirr of machinery, and thronged with 
**hands’’ of both sexes. 

Happily, however, the old city is so old, and so conser- 
vative, that it contemptuously disregards its sprightly 
offspring, and retains its narrow, tortuous streets, its 
bizarre houses, with their quaint window-carvings ; its 
shrines, its churches, and its foul smells, feeling perfectly 
secure and in nowise dismayed at the so-called *‘ progress 
of the nineteenth century,” or indeed of any other century. 

Many of the streets retain the names given them while 
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the Moors were rulers in the gilded halls of the Alhambra 
—Calle de la Plateria, Goldsmith’s Street, Bread Street, 
Fish Street, and so on. One street, the Calle San Fer- 
nando, bas, however, burst into plate-glass and a certain 
Parisian coquettishness that ill becomes it. This inno- 
vation should bave moved ‘‘up-town.” All the stores in 
one very narrow alley are exclusively devoted to the sale 
of images of the Madonna of Monserrat, who is held in 
great veneration by the Catalans, the celebrated shrine 
being bct a hard day’s journey from Barcelona. Another 
street is relegated to those long coffin-shaped trunks with- 
out one of which no true Spaniard ever leaves home. 

While strolling in the direction of the Cathedral, let me 
say an historical word or two, Barcelona was a Laletanian 
city, founded by Hercules, of course, 400 years before 
Rome. Refounded 235 3.o., by Amilcar Barca, father of 
Hannibal, and thence called Barcino, it became the Car- 
thago Nova of the North coast. The Punic city was small, 
and only occupied the hill Tabor, or just the present site 
around the Catbedral. In 206 B.c. it was made a colonia 
by the Romans. Taken about 409 a.v. by the Gothi- 
Alani, if soon rose in importance, After many changes 
and chances during the eighth and ninth centuries, in 878 
it was rebuilt by an independent Christian chief of its own, 
whose twelfth descendant dropped the title of Count of 
Bareelona in assuming that of the King of Arragon. 
During the Mijdle Ages Barcelona was the lord and terror 
of the Mediterranean, and divided with Italy the existing 
commerce of the East. It was then a city of commerce, 
conquest, and courtiers of taste, learning and luxury—ino 
fact, the Athens of the troubadour. Here, April, 1493, did 
Ferdinand and Isabella receive Columbus after his dis- 
covery and gitt of the New World. In 1640 the Castilians 
rose against the tuxation and violation of the usages of 
Philip IV., and threw themselves into the arms of Frauce, 
turning, however, against her in the War of Succession 
and espousing the Austrian cause, The Duke of Berwick, 
under orders from Louis XIV. of France, put Barcelona 
to the sword, and, later, Bonaparte seized it by stratagem. 
Within the present century it has proved itself ever 
ready to revolt, In 1827 it rose for Don Carlos, in 1834 it 
opposed Christina ; in 1840 it pronounced for Espartero, 
pronouncing against him in 1841. 

I have arrived at the Cathedral, its walls bleached and 
battered by the hand of Time. The exterior is forbid- 
ding; the interior is very imposing. It was built on the 
site of apagan temple. Its predecessor was converted by 
the Moors into a mosque. The first church was conse- 
crated about the year 1058; of this little now remains 
but the doorway leading from the cloister into the south 
transept, and another leading into the Church of Santa 
Lucia, 

The present Cathedral was commenced in 1298, and the 
last stone placed in 1448, The edifice is a type of the ec- 
clesiastical architecture of Catalonia. The elevated steps 
at the approach, the belfry towers, the lofty roof sup- 
ported by slender piers, the superb stained glass, the 
semi-circular colonnades which girdle the high altar, etc., 
etc. The coroand pulpits are Gothic, the organs orna- 
mented with Saracens’ heads, the pipes being horizontal, 
imparting to the instrument all the appearance of a gigan- 
tic mitraillense. An enormous Saracenic head, with a 
beard painted to resemble the stains of blood, is a con- 
spicnous object, and a terror to delinquent juveniles, 

In a chapel crypt below the high altar lies the body of 
St. Eulalia, the patroness of the city, and to whom the 
cathedral is dedicated. Put to death February 12th, 304, 
by Dacian, her soul ascended to heaven visibly, while her 
body was in due time miraculously revealed by its pass- 
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ing, in 878, to Bishop Frodoyno, who carried the ‘sweet 
corpse” to the cathedral], two kings, three queens, four 
princesses, cardinals, etc, eto., attending. The silver 
lamps were ‘‘ annexed” by the French, as well as a con- 
siderable portion of the sacred plate. The chapter paid 
40,000 livres to preserve the plate, and the guileless French 
took the money, then—they took the plate. Vae Victis/ 
By a miraole, or next to it, the splendid gold custodia 
escaped. 

The Order of Montesa was instituted in the Cathedral on 
July 22d, 1319, and here, in 1519, Charles V. celebrated 
the installation of the Golden Fleece, San Oldegar lies in 
a chapel all to himself. The gothic cloisters are beautiful 
with their frescoes and court of oranges and fountains of 
sparkling water, notably the fountain de las Ocas, so called 
sinoe here was the canonical aviary. As the guild of boot- 
makers were benefactors to the Cathedral, a sculptured 
effigy, dated 1208, shows a zapatero sticking to his last. 
The tailors, too, stand out in bold relief. 

To the right of the Cathedral steps is the OCanon’s 
almonry, and close by, the Plaza de Rey and the ancient 
palace of the Gothic Kings, given in 1487 by Ferdinand 
to the Inquisition. 

The churches in Barcelona are thick as leaves in Val- 
lombrosa, that of Santa Maria del May being the most im- 
posing after the Osthedral, It was commenced in 1328 
and finished in 1483, its stained glass being matchless, It 
is erected on the site of a chapel of the Goths. In the 
capilla San Miguel lies the body of the only painter that 
cotton- spinning Catalonia can boast, Antonio Villodomat. 
San Francisco is said to have visited a Franciscan convent 
burned in 1835, and in the Church of San Belem, in the 
Rambla, is the identical sword offered by Loyola on the 
altar of the Virgin of Monserrat. 

I devoted a day, all too short, to visiting the Casa Con- 
sistorial and the Casa de la Disputacion, which face each 

other on opposite sides of the principal square near the 
Cathedral. The former was founded in 1365, rebuilt in 
1609. The exterior stairs leading to its three stories are 
of exquisite design. The archives of Aragon are kept in 
the Casa de la Disputacion. They number 8,000, and 
only come down to the year 874. They are mines of his- 
torical information. I don’t think much of the Lonja, or 
Exchange, beantified! by a French artist, in 1770. There 
are two of Villodomat’s pictures here, both worth seeing. 

Not far from the Exchange is the Palace of the Captain- 
General, which was built in 1414 for acloth hall, but was 
turned into an armory in 1514. It has no pretensions to 
architectural beauty of any desoription. 

This quarter of Barcelona is a mine of treasure to the 
architect or antiquary, but the treasure requires to be 
sought, since many of the richest finds are in the oddest 
and most out-of-the-way holes and corners—as, for exam- 
ple, in the private building, the Casa de Dusai, Calle del 
Regomir, now s dyer’s yard, the classical pillars and 
rich sculpture bespattered and besprinkled with hideous 
pigments. Then the patio in the home of the Cardonas, 
near the Bajada de San Miguel, What a staircase! what 
an elaborate roof ! what pillars, window-decorations, carv- 
ings and coats-of-arms! Another half dozen twistings 
and turnings and you stumble upon the fifteenth century 
home of Gralla y Despla, Further on is El Palace, that 
wondrous old edifice that first belonged to the Templars, 
and then became the palace of the wives of the Counts of 
Barcelona. The chapel used to be muchly frequented by 
the faithful, for did it not contain the prow of the galley 

Victoria, in which Don John of Austria commanded at 
the battle of Lepanto ? 
The Ajama, or Jews’ Quarter, no longer exists, but its site 


is traceable ; its wealthy inhabitants were all massacred in 
1391. Barcelona would be rich in Roman antiquities were 
it not for the Goths and Moors and Spaniards, who razed 
and burned and destroyed for fifteen centuries, and with 
disastrous success, In the Calle del Paradis, some 
columns built upon by houses, se supposed to have been 
the termination of the aqueduct from Collcerola, of which 
an arch remains in the Calle de Capellans, There are six 
arches in one house; one in the patio; three in a large 
room, and two up in the garret. These have been called 
the tombs of Hercules, Ataufus, etc. Opposite the Puerta 
de Santa Lucia of the Oathedral are some Roman in- 
scriptions in a place called Arcediano ; and I found that a 
water-tank, from which some ‘very frowsy elderly ladies 
were filling earthen pitchers to the tune of talking at a 
thousand words a minute, was nothing less than a splendid 
old sarcophagus, with reliefs representing the chase. There 
is yet a richer sight in store for the antiquary. Let him 
turn into the Caza del Pinos, Plaza Cucurella, and he will 
be confronted by a Roman female in marble, and with the 
head of a Bacchus, In a house in the Calle San Pedro 
Baja will be found another sarcophagus, also used as a 
tank. Roman sewers, cloacae, still exist in the Calle de la 
Boqueria and the Calle de Junqueras, while in the Gefatura 
Politica, on the staircase, is a colossal female foot, said to 
bave been portion of a Juno. 

If Spanish swords of the true Perrillo brand possess 
any attraction for the reader, I advise him to visit the 
Museo Salvador. I wound a trusty blade around my 
wrist as if it were a piece of whalebone. Such temper! 
Matchless, 

The Library of San Juan is open to the public every 
morning. It is situated in the Riera de San Juan, and 
contains 40,000 volumes, principally pickings from con- 
ventional libraries, ere the remaining volumes were de- 
stroyed by the mob. The MSS. of the ihirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries are things of beauty, as well 
as joys for ever, to the antiquarian. I also paid a visit to 
the Episcopal Library, which, in addition to 15,000 rare 
volumes, posaesses & superb sollection of MSS, and rare 
old coins, 

The cemetery at Barcelona is sini Immensely thick 
walls, pierced with openings, run in parallel rows, the 
openings in layers one above the other like pigeon-holes, 
Each niche admits a coffin, or two or three, as the case 
may be, The coffin is run into its receptacle, the wall-is 
hermetically sealed, and the faneral is over. There is none 
of that terrible rattling of stones and olay on the coffin-lid, 
as with ns—that sound which sends such an icy shudder 
through the hearts of the afflicted mourners, AsI witnessed 
a funeral ceremony, and saw everything done so systemat- 
ically, and so neatly withal, I gave my mental vote in 
favor of the Barcelona mode of interment. 

The perspective in this city of the dead was strange. It 
is a veritable city of the dead, for there are streets lined 
by houses several stories in height, each tenement con- 
taining its mute inhabitants. 

Away with melancholy! Let me turn into the Rambla 
and take a saunter beneath the shade of its limes ! 

The Rambla is nearly two miles long, and extends 
from the harbor to the General Post-office. It is nearly 
straight, and gently rises from the Mediterranean. Six 
rows of trees adorn ft, and beneath the trees for almost 
its entire length a flower-market is held every morning, 
the perfume of the semi-tropical flowers floating on 
the air, and caressing the nostrils, I used to leave my 
window open, and on awaking the scent of carnations 
saluted me with delicious fragrance, Never, in all my 
wanderings, did I behold carnations equal to those 
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exposed for sale in the Rambla at Barcelona, and for a 
couple of cents I used to buttonhole one that would defy 
all the perfume ever distilled by Piesse or Lubin. 

The Rambla is the great promenade, and is thronged, I 
may say, at all reasonable hours, Of course, during the 
terrific midday heat it is comparatively empty, but it is 
used at early morning by mantilla-attired seforas and 
seforitas, on their way to and from church ; later on the 
housewives and dueiias occupy it, en route to market. In 
the afternoon the carriage-ways on both sides are crowded 
with equipages that would do no discredit to the Central 
Park, while 
shopping is 
done in the 
various and 
expensive 
stores which 
line the Ram- 
bla for nearly 
its entire 
length. In the 
evening every- 
body turns out 
—entire famil- 
ies, officers 
from the vari- 
ous barracks— 
and isn’t Bar- 
celona full of 
them ?—-nurse- 
maids with 
daintily attir- 
ed children, 
flashily dress- 
ed girls from 
the factories, 
attended ~ by 
shoddy -clad 
admirers, Mil- 
itary bands 
play in Sum- 
mer, sand 
impromptu 
waltzes are 
gotten up by 
merry couples, 
who have as- 
sisted all day 
at the waltz- 
ing of shut- 
tles, while the 
bystanders aid 
the dancers by 
a snapping of 
fingers, in 
imitation of 
castanets. 

Nearly opposite the Fonda de Jas Cuatros Naciones, and 
in the Rambla, stands the Royal Opera House, one of the 
largest in the world, and which when full presents a coup 
@’eil as unique as it is charming. It was built in 1847 
on the site of a convent; burnt in 1861, it was rebuilt in 
the following year. The height of the Sa/a is enormous ; 
there are five tiers of boxes above the pit tier, and, owing to 
the divisions being only on a hejght with the frontage, they 
appear all to communicate. ‘I'he decorations are white 
and gold, with a little delicate coloring introduced on pro- 
minent points ; the roof is painted in bright frescoes, and 
around are medallion portraits of the great composers. It 
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ia lighted by 364 jets of gas, ranged, each beneath ground 
glass globes, in groups around the house, The stalls are 
covered with crimson velvet and gilt borders; they are 
close on 900, and the house holds 4,000 spectators. 
Operas are given here on alternate nights; on the inter- 
vening nights there are dramas and dancing. The orchestra 
is pretty good, but the house deserves a better. The 
Soyer is very fine. I had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of a young prima donna, Seforita Pillar 
Enrique, who was stopping at the same hotel. This 
charming and gifted young lady was gracious enough to 


provide me 
with a seat in 
’ her box on 


two gala oc- 
casions, so 
that I saw the 
Opera’ House 
at its very 
best. As the 
Barcelonians 
are particular- 
ly partial to 
amusements, 
and, in fact, 
to all kinds of 
gayety, they 
have acquired 
such taste in 
se] f - decora- 
tion and per- 
sonal adorn- 
ment that a 
very fine gen- 
eral effect is 
produced 
when ‘the 
great audi- 
torium is 
packed from 
parquet to 
god-land. At 
the Opera 
House one 
sees a perfect 
dark, and, I 
may say, blaz- 
ing beauty ; 
for amidst the 
rich silks, the 
gorgeous sat- 
ins, the spark- 
ling jewels and 
the glistening 
~ fal dals of all 
colors, espe- 
cially the im- 
mense fans, there shines out from every female face the 
flash of the Spanish eye, telegraphing the emotions of the 
human soul as the music falls, stirring like a breeze upon 
its chords, The variety of uniforms, too, glowing in all 
parts of the salle, renders the scene exceptionally gorge- 
ous, and the manner in which the glittering multitude 
occasionally excitedly rises en masse to applaud and wave 
handkerchiefs as it spontaneously feels the sudden 
effect of some passage of unusual power is perfectly elec- 
trifying: 
The moment the curtain falls, everybody turns into the 
Foyer, where cigarettes are lighted and granazao partaken 
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of—a deligutfully cooling substance, less solid than ice, 
and more easily ‘‘scooped in.” It is flavored with orange, 
lemon, banana and pineapple, according to desire. Opera 
is enthusiastically patronized, especially Italian, and Bar- 
celoaa is regarded as a happy hunting-ground by the im- 
preserio who knows how to deal with Spaniards. The 
Teatro Principal is devoted to the drama, and is ocoasion- 
ally visited bya French company. It isa handsome house, 
decorated in crimson, white and gold. 

From the opera to the Plaza de Toros is an easy transi- 
tion, a8 one witnesses a bull-fight during the day and 
attends the opera at night. The Bull Ring, situated in the 
quarter called Barczlonetta, where the poorer and labor- 
ing classes, together with a community of shipchandlers, 
reside, has no pretensions in appearance to anything else 
than what it is—namely, a great wooden slaughter-house, 
It is very large, and capable of seating 18,000 spectators. 
I was lucky in attending a fight where two extra bulls were 
graciously awarded by the Alcalde, and in beholding one 
matador stand thirty-five minutes in front of a bull ere he 
could deliver the final sword-thrust, during which period 
of time, the luckless toreador was pelted by a thousand 
oranges, ® hundred hats, a few dozen canes, a rare selec- 
tion of fans, while as for cigars, they flew about his uncov- 
ered head like hail, while a storm of yells and groans and 
hisses ascended to the azure. 

1 mentally resolved that I would never witness another 
bull-fight, Bah! I was in my place on the following 
Sunday, and the next, and the next. The “hush” that 
falls upon the spectators as the bull darts into the arena is 
like that of the Derby after the cry, ‘They're off!” It 
lasts but an instant, but is so perceptible as to prove start- 
ling. 

The display advertisements announcing a Corrida de 
Toros are works of art, and I would respectfully recom- 
mend them to the greatest showman on earth, Mr. Bar- 
num, A deal of betting took place at my hotel on 
a certain bull, books being made as at a racecourse, I 
backed the unfortunate animal for a few pesetas, and at 
the close of the corrida found myself in possession of ten 


tinces the amount put down. This being my only wager 


while in Spain, I record it, 

Before I quit the subject of the amusements of the Bar- 
celonians, I may mention that the most exquisite little 
Summer theatres line the magnificent Gracia boulevard. 
The audience is seated in the open air, the stage only 
being covered. At one of them, Pie Catalan, I attended the 
performance of a most delightful opara bouffe called * El 
Barberiilo de Lavapiez,” and I wonder greatly that some 
American manager has not imported it, especially as 
‘*Curmen” has proved such a mine of wealth. The music 
is sparkling, and one can whistle portions of iton the way 
home, which is a true test of its ‘‘snap.” The situations 
are delightfully funny, and the scenery and dresses im- 
mensely fetching. In the first act the cachuca is danced 
by a student, a padrone, a seiiorita and a duefina, I was 
so pleased with the performance that in an enthusiastic 
endeavor to encore it, I outraged Spanish propriety, and 
was invited to move toward the door. This ceremony 
over, I was re-admitted, and the cuchuca repeated. The 
reproof was grave, the concession gracious. I bowed my 
thanks to the audience, and was applauded. 

There are numerous dancing gardens in the Gracia, One 
dance, called the Americano, is a naughty form of the 
*‘ Danza,” which I have seen performed so gracefully at 
private houses in Mexico, This dance is grace and 
elegance itself when danced properly, but as performed in 
the Gracia is simply disgraceful. 

The Gravia extends for a couple of miles, is very wide, 
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and exquisitely cared for as regards roadway, trees and 
grass-borders, Some of the most palatial dwellings I 
have ever beheld line this boulevard. They belong to 
the merchant princes of Barcelona, and are chiefly 
built of white marble, in the Moorish fashion ; the balco- 
nies, gates, etc., being richly gilt. Great courte stand in 
the centre of each, ornamented with fountains and the 
most varied-hued flowers. The windows are protected by 
outstretched striped awnings. Anything more rich or 
more inviting than these palaces it is difficult to conceive. 

I was fortunate enough to receive an invitation to dinner 
to the residence of Don Ramon Guzman, who conducted 
me through the entire mansion. The interior was even 
more handsome than the exterior, and that post-prandial 
hour, reclining in a caressing arm-chair, on a balcony over- 
looking the court, the moon bathing everything in liquid 
pearl, the perfume of the flowers filling the night breeze, 
and strains of music wafting themselves like sighs from 
the theatre at the other side of the Boulevard, together 
with the granazao dashed with cognac, is one of the most 
soothing in the whole of my checkered career. When my 
ship comes in I—what will I not do? 

Tho hill of San Pedro Martir ends Gracia, and to this 
charming resort the Barcelonians repair in force upon 
Sundays and Saints’ days, to sip the Catalan wine, suck 
oranges and eat bolao in the numerous gardens dotting 
its crest. By all means ride out to this mountain, and on 
the roof of the horse-car. Avoid, if possible, sitting next 
a representative of the military, as between perspiration, 
owing to the heavy uniform, garlic, and half-naked feet, 
the guaraches, or sandals being their only covering, the 
aroma is not that of Araby the blessed. 

Beyond San Pedro Martir are Sarria and Sanche, the 
latter the gitana, or gypsy quarter. The pepper woods on 
the hills are favorite picnicking places, but single couples 
should not stray from the main body, be the occasion for 
soft whisperings ever so propitious, for the mountaineers 
have an ugly reputation, and the prowlers therein are a 
little too free with the macketa, The view from these 
woods is superb, The blue Mediterranean, dappled with 
white sails, the harbor with its outstretched arms, the city 
rich in spires and domes and cupolas, and—factory chim- 
neys ; the Genoese-looking, red-tiled houses in Barcelo- 
netta ; Mon Juich with its grim fortress, and away to the 
right and left the scimitar-shaped beac’, dotted with villas 
white as the driven snow. 

The loupger in Barcelona is perpetually returning to 
the Rambla, and he never tires of finding himself beneath 
its perfumed shade, The national costume is en evidence 
here—at least it is on the Rambla that one is most certain 
of beholding it, for the march of progress in ‘‘ leveling up” 
costume, and save at Seville, and in the heart of the 
Basque provinces, the attire is third-rate French boulevard. 
The ladies repair to the early morning church services in 
the graceful maniilla, as it is de rigueur to assist at the Mass 
in the time-honored costume, and it is only on such occa- 
sions that this exquisite national dress is seen in full blos- 
som. 

Knots of men of the lower order collect in the early 
morning on the Rambla, attired in velveteen knee- 
breeches, white gaiters, shirts, with showy waistcoats, 
and wearing sandala, On their shoulders they carry 
brooms. These men are for hire, and the broom is the 
sign of their being desirous to earn a cuario or two. As& 
rule, if one if these men earns a pesefa (25 cents), he leaves 
off work, goes to the Venta and spends it in vino tinto and 
bolao. It seldom occurs to him that it would be better to 
work a little longer and earn two peselas, 

Country-folk affect the Rambla. and their quaint cos- 
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tumes, the ladies being as showy as macaws, add to the 
general enlivenment of the scene. 

I would warn the visitor to Barcelona never to pass 
nearer to the harbor than the barracks, The sewage of 
the city empties itself into the harbor, and as the Medi- 
terranean is almost tideless, the ‘‘rank compound of vil- 
lainous smell” is appalling. I had occasion to go outina 
boat to meet the Donau, one of the magnificent steamers 
plying between Marseilles and Barcelona, as some friends 
were on board whom it was my bounden and pleasurable 
duty to meet, and when but half-way toward the steamer 
the effluvium from the harbor absolately made meill. The 
garrison, however, seem to like it, and along the quay, 
morning, noon and night, soldiers with ‘ladies fair” are 
to be seen in every position denoting dolce far niente, 

The military Masses are attended by the rank and 
fashion of the city, on account of the music, The entire 
gallery of each church in which the Mass is celebrated is 
devoted to the band, which performs secular and very chic 
music during the entire service, save at the elevation of the 
Host, when a silver bugle rings out, arms are presented, 
and the national anthem played. 

A visit to Mon Juich repays, but it should be done 
either in the early morning or in the late afternoon. The 
mount is only 735 feet high, but for stratagetical reasons, 
the road is so zigzagged that the ascent seems to be inter- 
minable. This mountain, as I have already stated, stands 
like a grim, gigantic sentinel over the city, its fort show- 
ing a very prominent set of wicked-looking iron teeth. 
The garrison is usually 600 strong, sometimes stronger, and 
the newest princples of defense are being continually ex- 
perimented upon, so as to render the fortress absolutely 
impregnable, a certain section of the Barcelonese having a 
sneaking regard for it in the event of a pronunciamiento, I 
made the ascent on a gray day—at least the morning was 
cloudy, but by the time I got half way to the summit old 
King Sol peeped from behind his vail and began to grill 
me. I turned out of the road to seek the friendly protec- 
tion of a fig-tree. I had been forestalled, for there on the 
sward, beneath its shade, lay the veriest-looking villain I 
ever placed eyes upon, and I have seen a few. He was, 
without exception, the most cutthroat-looking rascal it is 
possible to conceive, and would have made the fortune of a 
melodrama in the Old Bowery Theatre. Luckily, he was 
fast asleep, and in his right hand, which lay upon the 
grass, was a shining double-edged knife. How quickly I 
regained the highroad may never be told ! 

The challenges, as you mourt to the fort, are as numer- 
ous as the ticket-checking on a trip to Coney Island. You 
are suspected, and dirty faced sentries gaze at you as 
though plunging their bayonets into your intestines would 
afford them the greatest pleasure in life. Within the fort- 
ress they are civil enough, and young officer, a very oblig- 
ing and gentlemanly fellow, took the greatest pains in ex- 
hibiting the superb panorama that surrounded us on all 
sides, pointing out the chief places of interest, and giving 
me ‘‘straight tips” as to what was best worth seeing out- 
side the enceinte of the city. I met him subsequently at 
the opera, and initiated bim into the dulcet mystics of a 
Band 8. i 

From the Rambla—howI haunted it |—you turn into the 
market, and what a market! What color! What a babel 
oftongues! Inever, not even in the famous Billingsgate, 
heard the tongue of woman wag to such shrill, discordant 
music as in the market at Barcelona, She repairs thither 
for the sole purpose of “ barging” and bargaining. The 
marketing is done every morning, so that she has her 
meal of talk as regularly as her breakfast. She buys 
the leg of a fowl at one stall, the wing at another, 


and the liver at a third. Tnen she gives the butchers 
a benefit, while driving a desperate bargain for the 
smallest cutlets, and the quaintest Liliputian joints. 
The fishstalls are her happy hunting-grounds, for the ques- 
tion of freshness is one that admits of very extensive 
illustration. Then come the vegetables, a bunch of rad- 
ishes here, an onion there, until she winds up with bolao, 
and having completed her purchases and discharged her 
battery of invectives, she repairs to the adjoining church, 
and in the dim religious light offers up a pious prayer 
ere turning homeward to her pictureaque little kitchen, a 
kitchen a perfect symphony in blue and yellow tiles, and 
worthy of that Princess in the ‘‘Arabian Nights” who 
made those seductive cheese-cakes, It makes one shudder 
to see the manner ia which housewives and little girls 
carry home live fowls or lambs or rabbits, The legs of 
the unfortunate birds are tied together with a horrible 
tightness, their heads hanging downward, and are con- 
veyed in this position, the good dame stopping to complete 
her purchases or to chat with some gossip, utterly regard- 
less of the writhings of the luckless bipeda. Lambs and 
rabbits are conveyed after the same fashion. Oallousness 
to the sufferings of animals is alleged to be due to the bull- 
fights, as the tiniest children are brought to witness the 
tortures and death-struggles of the bulla, and the still 
more disgusting sight of the disemboweled horses, their 
entrails trailing along the ground or garnishing the horns 
of the bull, 

The. Presideo, or convict prison, is a very large estab- 
lishment, and usually full. The system of prison-labor is 
adopted in all its thoroughness, the inmates being in- 
structed in different trades. They receive one-half their 
earnings—part at once, which is instantly expended on 
cigarettes—the balance on leaving. They are well fed, and 
the juvenile offenders, in addition to being well taught, 
receive an extra allowance of nourishment, 

Barcelona is beginning to feel proud of its very youth- 
ful park, and in time, this budding institution may hope to 
vie even with the Rambla. At present, however, it 
scarcely deserves the name, and garden would prove a better 
title. To those who love the whirr of the spinning-jenny 
a visit to any of the numerous factories around the city 
will, of course, prove a source of interest. It is a pic- 
turesque sight when the bell rings for the midday meal to 
see the “hands” grouping themselves on the shady side 
of the building, the girls and men picnioking, and, the 
meal over, the click of the castanets is sure to make itself 
heard when a chorus rises on the Summer air. As arule, 
the Spaniards have singularly unmusical voices, and their 
songs are nothing but a low, monotonous chant. It is 
only in the dance that vitality displays itself, 

The Pordioso, or party who begs ‘‘ for the love of God,” 
is a pest in Barcelona, and the stranger is meroileasly at- 
tacked, not only in the entrances to the churches ere push- 
ing aside the heavy curtains, but in the streets and most 
frequented places. Except at Killarney, I never was so 
pestered by beggars as in Spain, especially in Barcelona. 

Barcelona is admirably adapted as a Winter residence 
for invalids, and I found many of this unhappy confrater- 
nity lingering in the lap of Spring. It possesses all the 
social advantages of a capital city ; it has one of the most 
magnificent opera-houses in the world, where the newest 
operas are superbly mounted and admirably rendered. Its 
carnival season is reported to be the jolliest in all Spain ; 
while it enjoys a warmer Winter temperature than either 
Rome or Naples. It can be struck by steamer from Mar- 
seilles in twenty hours, by rail from Perpignan or by dili- 
g2noe. The Fonda Cuatros Naciones is only so-so, but 
ita location is admirable, and I am informed that its 
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ment of the crucifixion, and it 
is indeed Titanic. 

The population of Barcelona 
is about 230,000; in 1876 it 
was 215,965, so the city is 
most decidedly looking up. 

I would advise American 
tourists to visit Barcelona. 
Spain is only thirty-six hours 
from Paris, and Africa does 
not commence with the Pyre- 
nees, Alexandre Dumas to the 
contrary notwithstanding. If 
the weather be warm the tour- 
ist might go to Saragossa, and 
work round to San Sebastian, 
one of the most picturesque 
watering-places in the wide 
world. Saragossa is well worth 
a peep, while San Sebastian is 
just one of those enchanting 
spots where one lingers to the 
very last. By adopting this 
line of travel the tourist will 
have entered Spain on the 
Mediterranean side and quit- 
ted it by Biscay’s Bay. 

There is more of color, fas- 
cination and new sensation in 
a trip to Spain than to any 
other European country. The 
country is strange and beauti- 
ful, the habits and manners of 
its people novel and striking ; 
it is out of the beaten track, 
and is absolutely terra in- 
cognita, Go to Spain. 


Ix the arrangements of na- 
. ture there is nothing done in 
THE PROCESSION OF CORPUS CHRISTI AT BARCELONA, vain. 


managers are learning to un- 
bend a little, their necks 
during my sojourn being con- 
siderably stiffer than their 
shirt-collars. 

From Barcelona the visitor 
can make some charming 
trips, especially that to the far 
famed Monastery of Monserrat, 
which owns its foundation to 
the miraculous image of the 
Virgin, the handiwork of Luke 
the Apostle, which was brought 
to Barcelona in the year of 
our Lord 50, by St. Peter. 
The extraordinary mountain, 
‘Mons Serratus,” upon the 
summit of which the convent 
is perched, is indeed jagged as 
a saw. It rises an isolated 
gray mass, about twenty-four 
miles in circumference, with a 
range of height of 3,800 feet. 
The rent which divides this 
tremendous wall is said to “\ E te : . 
have been made at the mo- ; DEMONSTRATION IN FRONT OF THE LONJA AT BARCELONA. 
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By CARRIE 


Anovg is a soft Italian sky; below, a world covered 
greenly with velvet moss, grusses und nodding plumes of 
verdure ; and between the world and sky a balmy, lan- 
zucrous air, heavy with pertume trom the orange and 
lemon groves—this is without the city. Within, set in a 
narrow lane, almost an alley, stands a house, like the 
others about it, ulways comfortle:s, and rapidly falliog to 
decay. 

lt has no windows below, the only light and air come 
through the open door, and in them ate no whispers of 
perfumed flowers, only a heaviness that makes one long 
for the country, with its shaded groves and cool, flowing 
streams, 

Sitting in the doorway, in a well-worn gown and cap, is 
n woman past middlo-age, with small, pieroing black eyes, 
a skin like parchment, and hands drawn out of sbape with 
rheumatism, She sits and dozcs at intervals, and watches 
the passers-by. While at her right hand, where the 
light from the doorway falls in a bright bar across the 
silken web she is weaving, sits a young girl at her loom, 
awiftly tossing to and fro a shuttle wound with shining | 


thread. 

As Leautiful as the crone is ugly, sbe seems quite as 
much out of place in the dingy apartment, with its cheer- | 
less aspect and damp earthen floor, as the beautiful fabric , 
she is weaving. Sometimes the old woman's glance . 
lingers upon the girl in fond, silent admiration, and the 
dim eyes light as they rest upon the softly rounded face 
with its creamy-olive complexion, paler than that of the | 
maidens one usually meets in this fair city of the South. 

The Italian lips were full and red, yet set together with 
English firmness ; the eyes were lustrous and dark, with 
narrow, arched brows abuve them; and the heavy black 
hair was the glory of the proudly-shaped head, for it had 
«1 hint of the purple, metallic glitter we see on the 
vlumage of birds, and rose high above the parting over 
er brow from its very luxuriance of growth, and hung in 
two long braids at the back, below her waist. | 

The silk she wove was bright and glittericg, too; of | 
that intense shade known as peacock-blue. It was heavy | 
aud soft, and grew as if by magic under the swift, delicate 
fingers, whose cleverness seemed a natural gift, for they 
were too soft and fair to have known continuous labor, 

Ocensionally the woroan in the doorway exchanged a 
word with ssme one who passed nlong the street, for many 
paused to toss her a pleasant word for the sake of better 
viewing the fair worker. But the girl wove on; she had 
wenty of admiring g'ances, but she needed bread far | 
more 

Like Enid, she wore a gown of faded silk, and wore it, 
tuo, right royally. 

“‘ Margherita,” culled the crone, at last, “why art thou 
so silent this fair morning ? ‘Thou art not iP’ 

“No, my good Assunta,” 

“ Nor sad, my girl 2” 

‘ Nor sad,” repressing a sigh; * but the Spring air 
Jacks vigor, and it takes all my force of will to throw my 
shuttle through the warp. I have no strength for words,” 

‘‘And yet,” in a playful tone, with an undercurrent of 
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selfish for me to sit in the sunshine, and thou working in 
the gloom, Thon art thinking of how unlike to this was 
thy Jot two years ago,” 

‘‘ Perhaps 1 was,” the gitl returned; ‘but I was es 
pecially thinking of my mother’s country, fair England, 
and wondering if I might ever see its shores again. Even 
the poor there live in houscs almost grand, and high, not 
rude and low like ours.” 

‘‘But many of the poor there, Margherita, work in 
deep mines in the bowels of the earth ; dark, cruel mines, 
that never see the light of day, Surely, thy work is 
better, child ?” 

‘* Troe, dear friend. Son:e English lady, titled and 
fair, will perhaps wear the beautiful silk I am weaving for 
a court dress, trimmed with the softest Brussels lace, and 
velvet for her train.” And then she turned aside that a 
tear might not fall upon her work. ‘Ab, bear with me, 
Aesunte !” she said ; ‘‘my thonghts go wrong to-day, but 
my heart is right, and by-and-by——” 

“Ah, dear heart—by-and-by ! What will come then ? 
How could I know when thy father’s sudden death left 
thee in my care, that my hard strong hands wonld fail me, 
and thy fair tender ones be forced to labor instead ? 
When I see thee thus, gentle and uncomplaining, working 
as if it were thy birthright instead of —” 

But the shuttle had grown still, and springing from her 
loom, the girl threw herself down beside the woman, and 
buried ber head in her lap. 

“If I could die, Assunta !" she cried ; “if I could die !” 

“Curse him!’ the woman muttered, as her stiff, 
shriveled hands stroked clumsily the shining hair. 

A shadow darkened the doorway : » young man with a 
pleasing, aristocratic English face looked within, and, 
thongh he received neither look nor word of welcome, he 
came quickly forward, laying his hand npon the girl's 
bowed head. 

‘‘ What is it, Margherita ?” he gently said. 

The sobs ceased. The sad, tear-stained face was lifted 
proudly; the wet eyes met his without shrinking, as the 
lips steadily answered : 

“Tt is nothing !" 

Then, rising, with a cold bow, Margherita turned and 
went up the narrow staircase to her room, 

‘Tell me, Assunta,” Herbert Seymour said, as soon as 
the girl’s footsteps died away, ‘‘has any trouble befallen 
you ?” 

The woman turned her face coldly away. 

“Why will you not answer me?” he asked. “As a 
friend, I beseech you to tell me the cause of Margherita’s 
tears ?’ 

“You wish to know ?” she said, suddenly, ‘TI will tell 
you, Already you are aware the child is of gentle birth, 
bat poverty has brought her to this, You came, and 
because you said soft words to her in her mother’s tongue, 
which othorwise she rarely hears, her whole heart went 
out to you. This you saw and encouraged. It was 
enough fora timo that she saw you often ; it brightened 
the long days, and tinged with the color of pleasure her 
ead life. But she finds at last your words are frivolous ; 


earnestness, “if Mr. Seymour, the young English artist, | you have amused yourself because sho wore her heart upon 


chanced this way, couldst thou not find a word for him 2” 
“Not even for him.” ‘The shuttle flew faster than 
before, and the pale face glowed with faint color. 
-“ Thou art sad, my child,” said Assunta, rising with an | 
eoz$ and drawing her chair nearer tho loom. ‘It is | 


her sleeve, that is all) And now I ask you to go your 
way, and trouble us no more,” 
The man stood for some moments in silent thought. 


He was surprised; but he felt the woman’s words were 
half tragglliagen he was accustomed to take things 
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calmly, for he, too, was of gentle birth, and had seen 
mach of the world. ; 
“* My good Assunta,” he said, at last; ‘* were I to come 
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soothe, I only vex you; so, for the present, I will go, as 
you bid me, I love you, and you shall believe it some 
day. To-morrow I will come again at this hour, but now, 


to you with a proposal for Margherita’s hand, would you | dear child, good-by.” 


—would she —refuse me ?” 

When you do come with such a proposal,” she 
answered, ‘ we will consider it, sir.” 

** Enough. I understand and respect your pride. Per- 
laps, since Iam scarcely io s position to marry at once, I 
did wrong in seesing Margherita’s society so constantly. 
I am the second son of a baronet, and my allowance is too 
small to allow me to live as I would in England, though 
here I can pursue my art in comfort. I huve been, and 
havo made it no secret, strangely interested in Margherita. 
Do not send me away, now, but give me a little time to 
consider the matter; if I find upon reflection I do not 
love her enough to make her my wife at once, I will bid 
lier adieu and see her no more.” 

Margberita’s girlish figure paused half-way down the 
staircase, while he spoke. When he finished she came 
and calmly confronted him. 

**Pardon me,” she said, ‘if I overheard your words, 
Assunta is wrong if she attaches any blame to your ccn- 
duct. I am but a simple girl, easily charmed, and if I 
fave you my love unsought, it was not your fault, but 
miue. I am ignorant of the world’s ways, but I know 
that those who truly love have no need to pause and con- 
sider. You have done me the honor to like me a little ; 
were either of us rich, you might even ask me to be your 
wife. But you have not the means to support me without 
giving up some luxuries; hence you hesitate. You are 
very right, and Iam not wrong -if I do not see you any 
more. Mr. Seymour, I will bid you good-morning an 
good-by.” . 

She turned to her loom and began to toss her shuttle to 
and fro, bat in an uncertain way. He came and stood 
beside hor. 

** Margherita,” he said, very gravely and earnestly, “I 
Jove you !” 

She turned her face away, bat not before he saw the 
skeptical cnrve about the mouth. 

“Why do you dvubt me?” he cried. I love you as I 
love no one else upon tie eart!. "’ 

** Perhaps people love dif_:. _.y,” she answered ; “ for 
me, I would do anything |.. .hose I love. I would work 
my hands sore for As:unta—I have, many times. You 
sve me—ah, God | how poor —fainting under unaccustomed 
work, ‘Youthink, ‘f£oould take her out of this drudgery, 
it is true, but if so I must give up many luxuries I now 
enjoy.’ Is this love? Heaven protect me from it, if love 
it really bel” , 

‘* Margherita, I may have been thoughtless, but, indeed, 
I am not the monster you picture me, I love you, dear 
child ; I am very, very sure of it now, and I ask you, in 
all sincerity and reverence, to be my wife.” 

His faca was white, this man who was always so collected 
and cool, and he was trembling with excitement. Mar- 
gherita was very calm. 

“Hush [” she said. ‘‘Do not speak words you may 
alterward regret. Pussion is a fitful fever, and momen- 
tous questions shonld not be settled when one is under its 
power. No man who lives shall say he stooped to take me 
for his wife ; and should you marry me, you would think 
it, even though the cruel reproach might never pass your 
lips. Nay, do not look so resolute ; I can be firm, too, if 
need be, and thongh you ask mea thousand times, when 
you had finished I would tell you, I cannot be your 
wife {” 


“oy " “be answer.d, sadly, “when 1 would 


The hand that held the shuttle trembled a trifle, He 
caught it in his own and held it to his lips, kissing it 
softly, and then he went away. 

Margherita paused but a moment in her weaving ; there 
was no more bread, and the piece of silk was almost donc. 

Faster and faster the shuttle flow, like a tiny mouse 
peeping first over and then through the other side of the 
warp. 

** When it is finished,” she said, wearily, to Assunta, ‘I 
will work no more to-day.” 

That night was a wakeful one to Herbert S.ymour. 
The possibility of losing Murgherita bad shown him how 
dear she was to him, and how desolate his life would be 
without her. 

**T have seemed like a trifler,” he said, contritely ; ‘but 
I will make amends. I will not leave her until she has 
said ‘Yes’ to my entroaty.” 

But when the morning came, and he hastened at the 
hoor he had appointed to the dreary placo Margherita 
called her home, he found a strange woman, slatternly and 
stupid, weaving a dull-colored silk in the loom at which 
the young girl had worked patiently, day after day. 

‘They have gone,” the woman said, * both Assunta and 
Margherita, Some relative cume unexpectedly and took 
them away, I do not know where. They went yesterdoy 
—it was late in the day.” 

Herbert was struck dumb with astonishment, Yeate:- 
day he was not quite sure he wished to make Margherita 
his wife. To-day he wonld give the world, were it his, tu 
find her. 

Among a pile of bobbins which a half-grown girl was 
filling he saw Margherita’s shuttle, still half tilled with 
shining silk. 

** Will you sell moe this ?” he asked the woman. 

And that night, atter a fruitless search for his Jost love, 
when he sought slumber at last, he held fast in his hand a 
shuttle, holding a tiny reel of silk of bright peaoock-blue. 

A year later, his father. and elder brother being dead, 
Herbert Seymour succeeded to the baronetcy and his 
father’s estates, 

He grew at once to be a favorite in society, yct the fact 
was apparent to all that he was in no haste to soek a wife. 
The truth he told to none; yet, while trying every means 
in his power to find her he grew to dreaming dreams and 
laying plans that were all to come true when he saw Mar- 
gherita once more, for find her he must and would, 
though she had, so far, eluded his soarch as completely as 
though the ground had opened and swallowed her up. 

In the Summer he joined a merry company of guests us- 
sembled at the Summer residence of Lord Hathaway, in 
the vicinity of a quiet Scottish luke, where the shuvting 
was excellent and the scenery grand. 

One day, when he remaincd at the house, he was in- 
vited by Lidy Hathaway to join the ladies at their five 
o'clock tea, which they were enjoying near the lake in the 
cool shade, 

“A dear friend has just arrived, Sir Herbert,” Lady 
Hathaway said —‘‘the niece and adupted daughter of the 
Earl cf Clifton. Come, and you shall have your cup of 
tea ééte-d-icte with Lady Margaret.” 

He went, and when } resented, stared strangely in the | 
lady's face. cic 

“Can it be possible 2” he began ; and Ludy Margaret = - 
opened widcly her magnificent cyes, as though io slit 
surprise, 
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“I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” he said, with a pro-{ ‘Indeed I have,” she answered. ‘But this lady of 
found bow. ‘I must have made a mistake; and yet, if | whom you spoke ?” falteringly. x 
you could know how like you are to a friend 1 have lost.| ‘*Do you care to hear the story 2” he asked, eagerly. 
and searched for vainly—you would be gracious enough She bowed again, for her lips were unsteady, her eyes 
to pardon my seeming rudeness,” 3 drooping beneath the greedy gaze he bent upon her, 
Lady Margaret bowed low in answer. Her face seemed “Sit down,” he said ; ‘you are pale—it is the heat. 
rather pele, and she scarcely spoke while she drank -her | Nearly two years ago I'met and loved a beautiful Italian 
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tea; but there was much chatter about them, and no one 
seemed to notice, 

Soon the ladies began to: scatter—some to tako a nap, 
others to waader about the ground—and then Sir Herbert 
rose and offered his arm to Lady Margaret. 

“The boathouse looks cool and inviting,” he said. She 
bowed in reply, accepting his arm, ‘“T sce,” he con- 
tinued, “your ladyship has not forgiven me.” 


girl—a lady born—but supporting an aged servant and 
herself by weaving. I watched her often while she worked, 
and, half unknown to me, she wove my heartstrings fast 
in the silken web. At length, fancyiog me careless and 
trifling with her, she bade me leave, and, though I begged 
her to be my wife, she refused. I left her, and next day 
returned, determined to win her consent; but she had 


gone, leaving no trace behind her, Ouly one relic of the 
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past sweet days I found—a 


tiny shuttle, half- filled with 
the silken thread she wove, 
I secured it—see, I have it 
still.’”’ 

Lady Margaret put oat her 
jeweled hands to take the 
trifle; her eyes were filled 
with tears, 

She pulled ao length of 
thread from the reel, and then 
whirled it back again, as if 
it were a familiar thing. 

“Since that day,” Sir Her- 
bert said, ‘‘I have searched 
dilgently for her, but all in 
vain.”” 

**And you love her still ?” 
she asked, very softly. 

‘“* My love for her is the one 
great passion of my life.” 

She lifted her eyes to his 
for a moment, as she held the 
shuttle out in her hand. 

“Only for this,” she said, 
“I never could believe you.” 

“*Margherita!” he cried ; 
and drawing her close to him, he kissed. with unsteady 
lips, the face he had worn in his heart so long. 

Two months later Lady Margaret was in London, select- 
ing some articles for her trousseau. 

‘Here is something in peacock-blue, my lady,’’ said the 
polite shopman ; ‘‘a color so fashionable two years since, 
and again in favor.” 

She turned quickly and unfolded the piece to tne end, 
where she saw the number woven in, and on either side a 
thread of soft, black hair. 

**T will take it all,” she said ; then, turning to her maid, 
she added: ** We will return. I do not care to muke fur- 
ther purchases to-day.” 

That evening, when Sir Herbert called, Lady Margaret 
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had the silk brought in for his inspection. And her maid 
said, afterward, in relating the circumstance, that Sir Her- 
bert’s infatuation for his future bride was so great, he rot 
only kissed the pretty hands that held it up for his inspec- 
tion, but the silk also, a strange proceeding, according to 
her idea, 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
By RicHarp B. Kimnatt, LL.D. 

Forty-FIve years ago John Quincy Adams, in his 
matter-of-fact way, wrote as follows: ‘‘A young man 
named Ralph Waldo Emerson, a son of my own loved 

friend, William Emerson, and 

—__— a classmate of my lamented 

| son George, after failing in 

the every-day avocations of a 

Unitarian preacher and school- 

master, starts a new doctrine 

of transcendentalism, declares 

all the old revelations super- 

annuated and worn out, and 

announces the approach of 
new revelations.” 

The ‘young man” of whom 
this sarcastic record was made 
is the subject of this notice. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
born in Boston, May 25th, 
1803, and died at his house in 
Concord, Mass., April 27th, 
1882, lacking four weeks of 
the age of seventy-nine. He 
was the son of William Emer- 
son, ® Calvinistic clergyman, 
who, by-the-way, introduced 
none of that creed into his 
sermons, and who was a man 
of fine culture and remark- 
able eloquence. His mother 
(Ruth Haskins) is described 
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as a lady possessed of great patience and fortitude, of the | service had undergone 9 change, and he could nut con-ci- 
serenest trust in God, of a discerning spirit and a most | entiously continue longer to admiuister the rite. In this 
courteous bearing. The Emerson family was among the | way there came to be two parties—those who clung to the 
earliest settlers of New England, coming to the country in | rite and those who, with Emerson, determined to abandon 
1635. The line is clerical, and in each of eight successive | it. Both sides rested their conduct upon grounds of con- 
generations the pastoral office has been held by some one | science, and thus was made a distinct issue, with the line 
of the family, either on the paternal or maternal side. drawn sharply between the old and the new. It soon 
At the age of eight years, Ralph Waldo was sent to the | turned ont that many shared the opinions and persuasions 
public Grammar School, and soon afterward the Latin | of Emerson on this and kindred topics, so that a new 
School, of Boston, At fourteen he entered Harvard Col- | doctrine in spiritual things began to sway the minds of 
lege, where ho graduated in 1821. During his first year | many thonglitful men. The Unitarians held, with other 
in college he was ‘‘ President’s freshman,” doing official | Christians, that the Bible was an inspired volume, The 
errands for the sake of compensation. He was spoken of | new doctrine tanght that it was to be read merely as a 
as a slender, delicate youth, younger than most of his| book. Not that Emerson at once distinctly so declared 
classmates, and of a sensitive, retiring nature. Through- | it, but the new movement carly came to that significance. 
out his college career he showed the conscientiousness | It was a departure from the old grounds of faith and 
which was to control his life, and also a strong literary | doctrine, The new school claimed to rest upon deeper 
tendency. Edward Evere't and George Ticknor were | foundations than any recorded words, namely, up-n the 
among the professors at Cambridge, and one of the tutors | intuitions of the human soul, and therenpon the new phil- 
was Culeb Cashing. The stumbling-block of Emerson’s | osophy took the name of ‘‘ Transcendentalism.”’ For 2 
college course was mathematics. He gained prizes in | few years Mr. Emerson, althongh he had ceasel to be a 
rhetoric, ethics and Greek philosophy, and was Class Poet | pastor, conducted the regular Sunday service in diflerent 
at graduation. All things considered, his college career | pulpits, as opportunities afforded ; then he ceased to preach 
was by no means a brilliant one, but he was already an | in pnipits altogether. 
extensive reader. He devoted himself to the classic an- While he was still connected with the Second Chureh in 
thors, to Montaigne and Shakespeare, While in college, | Boston, Emerson had been attracted by various contribu- 
and for some time after leaving it, he assisted his brother | tions in the current English periodicals which spoke to his 
William in teaching @ ladies’ echool, in order, it is said, to | mind “with an emphasis that hindered sleep.” Their 
aid his brother Charles in going through the university. author was Thomas Carlyle—a writer then not famous, 
Tt was soon evident that Emerson was not fitted for | scarcely recognized. Emerson now resolved to make aA 
teaching, and two years later (1823) he began the study of | pilgrimage to the Old World, to which he had of Jate teen 
theology. He was influenced to this step by the advice of | particularly attracted. In August, 1833, he preached in 
Dr, Channing, and the traditions of his family would cer- | the Unitarian Church in Edinburgh, and afterward made 
tainly favor it, In 1826 he was ‘‘approbated to preach” | his way across the desolate moors to Craigenputtock, The 
by the Middlesex Association of Unitarian Ministers, He | meeting between Emerson and Carlyle has become a 
spent the following Winter in Florida for his health, | matter of history. The latter, in a conversation with 
preaching at several points in the Southern States. In | Longfellow, spoke of Emerson’s coming as being Jike the 
March, 1829, he was ordained pastor of the Second Church, | visit of an angel. Then began thut friendship which 
in Boston, as colleague of the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., and | lasted for a lifetime, and which had such a hold upon the 
in the following year became sole pastor, and so continued | rugged cynic that he scarcely seemed a cynic when the 
until his resignation of the pulpit, at the close of 1832, name of Emerson was uttered. A letter of Emerson's of 
This brief pastorate was a memorable one. Channing | about the same date shows a trace of disappointment in 
was then in the fullness of his career, impressing all who | the young pilgrim’s mind. He says: ‘*My own feeling 
came within his reach. But there was in the discourses of | was that I had met with men of far less power who had yet 
this young man a certain charm, of which not even Chan-.| greater insfght into religious truth,” 
ning hal caught the secret. He won the confidence of | It is one evidence of Emerson's thorough independence 
men of the world and of politicians, who happened to | of mind that there is no trace of Carlyle’s influence in any 
listen to him. He was placed in the School Board, and | of his writings, whether in thought or style. Firm friends 
made chaplain of the State Senate—very uncongenial | as they were personally, they were separated in thought, 
offices, probably, to him. It was at this time that Father | spirit and expression by an abyss wider than the Atlantic, 
Taylor was establishing his Seamen’s Bethel, in Boston, | as they themselves appear to have been conscious when 
in which work he was enthusiastically aided by Emerson. | introducing each other to their respective countries, 
The story goes that when the Methodists complained that | After his return from Europe, Emerson went to Concord to 
their missionary should associate with a ‘* Unitarian going | reside, living with his relative, the Rev. Dr. Ripley, where, 
to hell,” Father Taylor replied, ‘‘ If Emerson goes to hell | in 1834, his first little book, ** Nature,” was written—pub- 
he will change tho climate there.” Mr. Emerson became | lished two years later. Some little time after, he went to 
known during his pastoral service as a most interesting | reside in his pleasant home at Concord, just outside the 
preacher, remarkable for independence and originality of |-town, which he ever after occupied, He gave an address 
thought, as well as for charm of style and manner. He | in commemoration of the incorporation of the town two 
did not attract much notice on the part of the general | hundred years before, and two series of lectures in Boston— 
public until the date of his resignation, The circum- | the one, biographical ; the other, on English literature. 
stances were peculiar. P In 1836 Carlyle, in introincing Emerson’s ‘‘ Nature” 
It must be recollected that he was a Unitarian clergy- | to Englishmen, writes, “The utterance is abrupt, fitful. 
man. The Unitarians, as a body, were distinguished by | The great idea not yet embodie1 struggles toward an em- 
the liberality of their religious sentiments, and the lati- | bodiment, yet everywhere there is the true heart of a man, 
tule allowed to individu«l judgments ; yet he found him- | which is the parent of all talent; withont whieh mnech 
se:f unable to conform to the rites and ceremonies of their | talent cannot exist.’ In 1836 Emerson gave a series of ten 
ehurech, The distinct reason given by him for withdraw- | lectures in Bostoa on the ‘ Nature and Ends of History,” 
ing from it wus, that his views regarding the communion which embrac:d a discussion of all the institutions and 
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interests of society from the transcendental point of view. 
Channing’se great theme was the ‘Dignity of Man,” but 
here seemed to be a new school teaching the divinity of 
man, 

About this time a Transcendental Club was formed. It 
first met in the house of George Ripley, in Boston, on the 
9th of December, 1836, and afterward in Boston and various 
places in the vicinity. Emerson attended nearly all the 
meetings. Theodore Parker, Elizabeth Peabody, Thomas 
J. Stone, Bronson, Alcott and Murgaret Fuller wero among 
the early members. Dr. Channing and George Bancroft 
were frequent visitors. Out of the Transcendental Ciub, 
grew the Dial, a little quarterly journal, edited by Mar- 
garet Faller. It lasted only four years, With much sub- 
limated trash, it contained a:ticles of rare merit and unde- 
niable power, At the end of the second year Emerson 
became the sole editor, and some of his most remarkable 
essays and many of his best poems were printed in its 
pages. Another outcome of the Transcendental Club was 
the Brook Farm Community, about which so much has 
been written. 

It is impossible for the younger writers of the present 
generation to appreciate the enthasiasm with which the 
followers of the Transcendental school rallied around their 
high priest, or the ridicule heaped upon it by thecommunity 
generally. It may be compared to that showered upon the 
present school of :esthetes, It was quite the same way in 
England. People suggested they might understand Em- 
erson better if they stood on their heads) The London 
Punch poked its fun at the Transcendentals without stint. 


Among other nonsense, it discovered in the Emersonian’ 


sentence, '' Plant yourself on your instincts and the world 
will come round to you,” a valuable suggestion to drink 
sherry cobblers in the bot weather, in which case the world 
might at least go ronnd iitk you. The proverbial remark 
of Boston gentlemen at the time was, ‘‘ We do not under- 
stand it, but our daughters do.” 

Emerson's residence became the Mecca for those who 
were the children of his illumination, and the comers and 
goers kept the peaceful town of Concord in a perpetual 
flurry. Nathaniel Hawthorn, who had gone to reside at 
tho Old Manse in Concord with his young wife, has given 
us a graphic description of the ‘‘comeouters,” as they 
wero called, who came thither on pilgrimage : 


“ Thero were ciroumstanees around me which made it diffloult 
to view the world precisely as {t exists; for, severe and sober as 
was the Old Manse, it was necessary to go but a little way beyond 
its threshold befure inecting with stranger moral shapes of men 
than might have been encountered olsewhere in a circuit of a 
thousand miles. These hobgoblins of flesh and blood were at- 
tracted thither by the wide-spreading influence of a great original 
thinker, who had his earthly abods at the opposite extremity of 
our village. His mind acted upon other minds of acertain consti- 
tution with wondorful magnetism, and drew many men upon long 
pligrimages to speak with him fave to face. Young visionaries, to 
whom just so much of insight had beon imparted as to mako life 
all a Jabyrinth around them, came to seek the clew that should 
guide them out of their self-involved bewilderment. Gray- 
headed theorists, whose systems had finally imprisoned them in 
an tron framework, traveled painfully to hls door, not to ask de- 
Ilverance, but to invite the froe xpirit into their own thraldom 
People that had lighted on a new thought, or a thought they fan- 
cled new, came to Emerson, as the Andor of a gliltering gem 
hastens to a lapidary to ascortiin its quality and value. Uneortain, 
troubled, earnest wanderors, through the midnight of the moral 
world, beheld his intellectual fire as a beacon burning ona hilltop, 
and climbing the dificult ascont, looked forth into the surround. 
ing obsourity more hopefally than hitherto. Tho Hght revealed 
objects unseen before— mountains, gleaming lakes, glimpses ofa 
crvation amid the chaos —but also, as was unavoidable, it attracted 
Dats and owls, and the whole host of nighthirds, which flapped 
their dusky wings against the gazer’s oyes, and sometimes were 
mistaken for fowls of angelic feather.” 
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It was in the midst of this excitement that I first met 
Mr. Emerson. It was in the Summer of 1838, when he 
delivered an address before the literary societies of Dart- 
mouth College on the ‘‘ American Scholar.” 1 was nearly 
identical with one he had given the yeur previous before 
the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard. The scope of this ad- 
dress is that there should be an abandoment by the think- 
ing man of the New World of the empty ways of classic 
und European traditions, Tne scholar must not live in 
the world of books alone, but in the world of men, also. 
On this occasion he excited intense interest among the 
students of Dartmouth, who gathered about him at the 
levees given during commencement week. At one of 
these, while conversing with some ladies about his visit to 
Scotland, I ventured to asic him'if he went to Abbotsford. 
“No,” he languidly replied, ‘‘the man was not there.” I 
said at once to myself, ‘‘ This is either sheer affectation or 
Emerson has no imagination.” Later I made up my mind 
that he had none, 

Meantime Emerson's writings were beginning to attra-t 
the attention of men of thought in Europe, We bave al- 
ready noticed how Carlyle was impressed. In 1841 the 
first series of essays was published. It fell into the hands 
of Edgar Quinet, while he was giving his lectures at the 
Coll¢ge de France, ‘A new philosophy,” he said, in one 
of them, ‘might be expected to come forth from those 
virgin forests sooner or later, and already it begins to raise 
its head.” Herman Grimm, in Germany, was equally 
pronounced in his judgment of Emerson, The anthori- 
ties of Harvard University, who had condemned him as a 
heretic some years before, appointed him « lecturer in the 
same institution. In this instance the world had certainly 
**oome round” to him. 

The publication of ‘‘ Nature” was, as we lave stated, in 
1836. In the same year he prepared for the press Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘Sartor Resartus," from Fraser's Magazine. Ha 
afterward edited an edition of the ‘‘ French Revolution,” 
the proceeds of which he sent to Carlyle. He then col- 
lected from the English reviews, and published in three 
volumes Carlyle’s miscellaneous works, Most emphatic 
testimony of the repute in which Emerson held Carlyle. 

Between 1838 and 1841 Mr. Emerson published several 
orations, essays and lectures, and in the latter year his 
first volume of essays. His second series of essays ap- 
peared in 1844, followed by a small volume of poems in 
1847. In that year he revisited Europe, and gave numer- 
ous lectures in London, Manchester and other places in 
England, and in Fdinburgh. They consisted of those 
afterward published under the titles ‘ Representative 
Men,” “Powers and Laws of Thought,” ‘‘ Tendencies and 
Duties of Men of Thought,” ‘Politics and Socialism,” 
“Poetry and Eloquence,” ‘Natural Aristocrucy,” ‘‘Na- 
poleon,” ‘Genius of the Present Age” and ‘The Hu- 
manity of Science.” These lectures produced a remark- 
| able impression upon the English mind, and brought their 
author in contact with the leading literary men of the 
time, 

On hia return to America Emerson gave the lectures, 
afterward printed in a volume entitled ‘* English Truits.” 
Also a lecture on the French, with a plensant account of 
his sojourn in Paris, He from time to time rewrote and 
| collected in volumes a largo number of lectures delivered 
| ia varions parts of the United States. These were sever- 
i ally entitled ‘The Conduct of Life,” ‘Society and Soli- 
| tude,” ‘Letters and Social Aims.” In 1867 Emerson's 
| 


second volume of ver-es appeared, “Mayday and Other 
Poems.” These volumes had but a limited circulation. 
It was becanse Emerson was not a poet. His poems are 
; mainly philosophical thoughts in verse, and are greatly 
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to be one element of true 
genius, and Emerson every- 
where exhibits it, To the 
student his terse, philosophi- 
cal religious teachings are es- 
pecially impressive, but no 
scholar can mistake the foun- 
tains from which these are 
derived. From the works of 
Plato, from the “ Shaster” of 
the Hindoos, from the ‘* Zen- 
davesta,” from Buddha, the 
meditative recluse of India, 
and from the Mystics of Ger- 
many, Emerson absorbed and 
digested so well that the in- 
gredients of the mixture could 
never be discovered except by 
the careful and puastakiog 
scholar. Notwithstanding his 
earnest remonstrance against 
“ Retrospection,” the ‘ Build- 
irg of the Sepulchres of our 
Fathers,” and so on, no man 
ever drew deeper than Emer- 
son from the wisdom of the 
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and deservedly appreciated by thinkers, especially by sci- | 
entific thinkers, In his ‘Fragments of Science” Profes- 
sor Tindall says: 

~ “ The reader of my small contributions to the literature which 
deals with the overlapping margins of science and theology will 
have noticed how often I quote Mr. Emerson. I do so mainly be- 
cause in him we have a poet and a profoundly religious man, who 
is really and entirely undaunted by the discoveries of science— 
past, present, or prospective, In his case Poetry, with the joy of 
a bacchanal, takes her graver brother Sclence by the hand and 
cheers him with immortal laughter. But Emerson’s scientific 
conceptions are continually transmuted into the finer forms and 
warmer hues of an ideal world.” 


Mr. Emerson’s last important course of lectures was 
delivered at Harvard in 1870, under the title: ‘‘The 
Natural History of the Intellect.” Two years later, his 
health, already impaired, suffered seriously from the 
shock caused by his house being burnt. He was per- 
suaded to visit Egypt and afterward London, but he was 
not able to accept invitations or to lecture, The only 
speech he made was a brief one at the Workingmen’s 
College in London. On his return to Concord, in May, 
1873, the inhabitants met him at the station with a band 
of music, and escorted him to his house, which had been 
rebuilt by his friends in exactly its old form, But Emer- 
son was never again the same man. His general health 
returned, but his memory gradually declined. His last 
appearance in any literary capacity was on the death of 
his friend Carlyle, when he read before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ‘‘ Reminiscences of Carlyle,” written 
many years before. 

It is not yet time to decide what is to be Emerson’s 
position among the world’s thinkers. It is more than 
probable that it will fall greatly below its present standing. 
The sweetness and dignity of his character, his pure intel- 
lect, and blameless life, go far to aid the influence of his 
writings in this generation. Emerson had many remarkable 
qualities as a literary man. No living writer had greater 
power of condensation—of saying so much in so few 
words, Further, he had the faculty of presenting an o'd, 
hackneyed though important truth, in a garb so peculiar 
that it strikes you as original and fresh, Tunis I conceive 


past, 

The old Hindoo sages, wrote ages ago: ‘God dwells 
in all things in His fullness. All worship is one. Systems 
of faith are different, but God is one.” The spirit of this 
text runs through all of Emerson’s writings which touch 
on religion, and I beg the reader to observe how much 
they resemble the epigrammatic style of the Hindoo. 
The fact is, having cut loose from the Church, it seemed 
to be impossible for Emerson to accept any assurance from 
the teachings of Christ. It appeared, almost, as if in his 
independence he had determined that he would derive no 
comfort from them. Was he influenced by the spirit of 
the Assyrian who exclaimed : “Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean?” So 
Emerson put ont the light which ho held in his hand, and 
went back—back far beyond the time of tho Assyrian to 
find the trua wisdom. Then he returns to us with his 
“Lo !” her, and “lo !” there, ‘‘see what I have discovered ; 
shake off your fetters and be free |” 

He was sincere, he was independent. We credit him 
so far, Further, New England especially owes much 
to him for emancipating it from shackles put on by 
narrow minds, a!l the harder to be rid of because they 
wera honest minds. Jonathan Edwards, in his generation, 
had done noble work in the same direction, but with a 
different spirit. 

In his teachings Emerson has this great advantage : he 
is oracular simply, and like the oracle, speaks with author- 
ity. Ha does not dispute or discuss—he announces. All 
his life he was a preacher—a propoander. He did not 
writa books ; what he preached or propounded was col- 
lected into volumes, He had let go his hold of Christianity, 
but he remained a religious man. This is his statement: 


“4 man who has read tho works of Plato, and Plutarch, and 
Seneca, and Kant, and Shakespeare, and Wordsworth, would scorn 
to ask such schooldame questions as whether we shall know each 
other in the world beyond the grave. Men of genfus do not fear 
to die; they are sure that in the other life they will be permitted 
to finish the work begun in this; it is only mere men of affairs who 
tremble at the approach of death. Our dissatisfaction with the 
materialist statement, in whatever form {it comes Is a blazing evi- 
dence of tendency, The soul does not age with the body. Onthe 
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borders of the grave the wise man looks forward with equal elas- 
Uclty of mind and hope, and why not after millions of years on the 
verge of still newer existence? For it is the nature of intelligent 
beings to be for ever new to life,” 


# The reader will observe there is no mention of Christ 
in the above paragraph. The whole is like a phantasy, 
soothing to shallow minds who want to believe something. 

Mr. Emerson was not an inventor; he was, however, 
marvelous in his power-to set people thinking. He never 
undertook to give us machinery for a new school, nor did 
he propose new systems or new creeds. Several years ago 
I asked him when he intended giving us a system of his 
own, Oh,” he replied, ‘that is not my vocation. That 
is for the man who comes after me.” He spoke as he 
always spoke, with sincerity. What his writings greatly 
lacked was heart. We search in vain for evidence of the 
affections, The man seemed to bea thinkingegomet, All 
is cold, clear, colorless. He tears down the church where 
we are accustomed to worship, and erects in its place a 
beautiful but cold and gloomy mausoleum. After reading 
some of his exalted disquisitions on God and Nature, we 
are strongly tempted to exclaim, with the gentle Marguer- 
ite, when replying to the transcendental ravings of Faust, 
“Thus taken it may pass, but for all that there is some- 
thing wrong about it, for thou hast no Christianity.” 

We come to what, to us, is the brightest phase of 
Emerson’s character. Of all men, he was sturdily inde- 
pendent, and his convictions and conduct were for the 
right in all practical matters, whether of public or of every- 
day life. He was the first scholar who dared to sympa- 
thize publicly with the despised Abolitionists, and 
opened his church for their speeches in 1831, when to 
do so was to run great risk of his church being de- 
stroyed and he himself mobbed. In an address to his 
townsmen on the anniversary of West Indian emancipa- 
tion, in 1844, he uttered warnings against the encroach- 
ments of slavery. When John Brown was in prison 
in Virginia for his armed attack 


this country has marked out her true policy—opportunity ; doors 
wide open—every port open. If I could, I would have free trade 
with all the world, without toll or Custom House, Let us invite 
every nation, every race, every skin—white man, black man, red 
man, yellow man. Let us offer hospitality, a fair fleld, and equal 
laws to all, The land is wide enough, the soil has food enough 
forall. Let us educate every soul.” 


Mr. Emerson was twice married ; in 1829 to Miss Ellen 
Louisa Tucker, of Boston, and in September, 1835, to 
Miss Lydia Jackson, of Plymouth, who survives him. Of 
fonr children, three, one son and two daughters, are also 
living. 


Waar ‘‘ Wirz” Mrans.—Says Ruskin: ‘* What do you 
think the beautiful word ‘wife’ comes from? It is the 
great word in which the English and Latin languages con- 
quered the French and Greek. I hope the French will 
some day get a word for it instead of that femme. But 
what do you think it comes from? The great value of 
the Saxon words is that they mean something. Wife 
means ‘weaver.’ You must either be house-wives cr 
house-moths, remember that, In the deep sense, you 
must either weave men’s fortunes and embroider them, or 
feed upon and bring them to decay, Wherever a true 
wife comes, home is always around her. The stars may 
be over her head, the glow-worm in the night's cold grass 
may be the fire at her feet, but home is where she is, and 
for a noble woman it stretches far around her, better than 
houses ceiled with cedar or painted with vermilion— 
shedding its quict light for those who else are homeless, 
This, I believe, is the woman’s true place and power.” 


Hate idleness and curb all passions. Be true in all 
words and actions. Deliver not your opinion unneces- 
sarily; but when you do, let it be just, well-considered 
and plain. Be charitable, and ever ready to forgive 
injuries done to yourself. 


on slavery, Emerson exclaimed, 
“Fools! who can only cry 
*Madman’ when a hero passes,” 
and declared, if he should be 
executed, Brown would make 
his ‘‘gallows glorious like a 
cross.” It was about this time 
that, answering the remark of 
a politician that the principles 
of equality in the Declaration 
of Independence were but glit- 
tering generalities, Emerson ex- 
claimed, ‘‘They are blazing 
ubiquities.” When the Civil 
War had begun he said to those 
who were hoping or fearing 
that slavery would survive it, 
“The war is a conflagration 
which will not be staid until it 
has consumed all that is wood 
or stubble. The iron will alone 
remain.” When the war had 
ended, Emerson addressed an 
audience of five thousand in 
Boston, and declared the result 
as the unfaltering verdict of the 
United States against national 
disruption. In conclusion he 
said : 

“America means opportunity, 
freedom, power. ‘The “genius of 
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. 5 sevaravelce | asking him to match such as scemed alike, and note all 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT COLOR-BLINDNESS. | points of dissimilarity. This was exactly what Dalton 
In the year 1790 Mr. John Dulton, the principal of o | wanted, and on the data thus furnished Herschel founded 
well-known school at Kendal, England, then about twenty- | that theory now generally accepted, of which we will try 
seven years of age, an acate and vigorous observer and | to give a bricf summary. 
thinker, walked into his garden and gathered a bunch of | Dalton, looking at the solar spectrum, saw in it only 
geraniums and roses, with which he set off into the town. | two varieties of color—yellow and blue, as he called them ; 
On his way a party of young ladies complimented him on , red seeming to him only as a shade, or defect of light—a 
the beanty and brilliancy of his flowers, but were rather | strange peculiarity which Herschel regarded not es a 
facetious as to their arrangement. | question of defective vision, but of pure sensation. 


‘You have got,” they said, ‘‘all the reds and greens so | 


curiously mixed ; and you a botanist, too.” 

‘Por my part,” said Mr. Dalton, ‘‘the whole bunch ap- 
pears to be pretty much of one color; though some of the 
leaves which yon eall Jight-green seem to me rather more 
like white; while the dark ones would match with a stick 
of red sealing-wax.” 

Mr. Dalton was suffering from color-blindness, then an 
nnknown word, but now beginning to be talked about as 
something more than a curious aud rare infirmity of 
vision, It is hard to understand the possibility of a boy's 
climbing into a cherry-tree laden with ripe fruit, and 
seeing no difference between the color of the cherries and 
tha green leaves that hide them. Yet Dalton not only did 
this, bnt when grown to manhood actually walkel down 
“The High” at Oxford in the red gown of a D.C.T., 
totally unconscious of his flaming appearance in the eyes 
of all who passed him. 

Recent statistics prove that nearly sixteen in every thou- 
sand sighted persons may actually do what Dalton did, 
asa boy in the cherry-orchard, or as an illustrious doctor 
at Oxford. Taking the population of the United States as 
about 50,000,000, this will give about 800,000 who aro 
color-blind ; any one of whom may innocently put a patch 
of crimson on a garment of sable, or choose a plume of 
red ostrich feathers for the hearse of his departed spouse. 
Tf a gallant captain in the navy, he may select scarlet un- 
mentionables to match his uniform of blue; if a clerk, he 
may unconsciously write half his letter in red ink and the 
rest in black ; if an artist, clothe his green trees in glow- 
ing red, and his azure sky in pink; or if a cook, com- 
pound a salad without detecting a shade of difference be- 
tween raddy lobster and cucamber of green. 

Such mischances may seem trivial, but when cne re- 
members that a similar infirmity may befall the engine- 
driver of the ‘‘Flying Datchman,” or the pilot of a 
‘‘homeward-bound” up Channel, the matter is a very 
different one, ‘‘ Red” (danger), says the signal—‘‘ Green ” 
(safety), says the driver. ‘‘Starboard,” says the red light 
—“‘Ay, ay, Larboard it is,” says the man at the helm, 
with a thousand souls on board! One pilot in every 
twenty-five may be color-blind. 

All such contingencies, however, were undreamed of in 
the days of Dalton, although before then it bad been re- 
ported to the Royal Society that one Harris, of Mary port, 


Cumberland, having picked up a scarlet stocking, could | 


sve no reason for calling it rod any more than calling un- 
ripe cherries green. 
by this time famous as a scientific chemist, thinking more 
deeply of the tricks Lis eyes played him, laid beforo the 
Manchester Plilosophical Suciety (1794) a paper on extra- 
ordinary facts relating to vision of colors, in which he 
wondered how sach amazing differences of vision as his 


blind have but ‘‘two.” 


People possessed of normal sight have, it seems, 
‘three’ primary sensations as to color, whereas the color- 
To these “three,” red, yellow and 
blue, we sighted people refer all colors ; the others being 
bat various mixtures of the three primary tints. To the 
eycs of the color-tlind all the other tints seem referable to 
but “two” primaries, ‘‘ which,” says Herschel to Dalton, 
“*T shall cali A and 5; the equilibrium of which two pro- 


But as years weut by, Mr. J. Dalton, ! 


duce your white, their negation your black, and their 
mixture in various proportions all your compound tints. 
What sort of sensation,” he adds, ‘‘a and 3 afford to the 
color-blind, we can no more tell than they can tell what 
our a, 3, 7 (red, yellow, blue) afford to us.” 

To this strangely limited form of vision—admitting only 
two tints, blue and yellow—Herschel gave the apt name 
of ‘‘dichromic”’; and his theory, having beon amply ver- 
ified by succeeding investigation, is now generally (with 
some slight modification) accepted. Whatever other pecu- 
liarities, therefore, the vision of the color-blind may pos- 
sess, its compass must be of the most limited kind. If 
yellow and blue be to them the only visible tints, all the 
wondrous and beautiful combinations of oranga, green, 
red and violet must be unknown ; and the charm that lies 
hidden under such words as the rainbow, springtide, 
dawn and sunset, and speaks with living power to the 
inner heart of the rest of the world, to the color-blind 
carries but a broken message. The beauty of earth, sea 
and sky, as it appeals to us in all the full mystery of 
blended, contrasted and harmonized color, is simply 
beyond their conception. A partially deaf man may, 
indeed, gather somewhat from the broad roll of the deep, 
full-toned choir; a faint echo of its mighty volume of 
sound as a whole; but of its softer and more delicate 
nuances, its tiny waves of melody, its lights and shadows, 
the cadence, the dying fall, or the gradual resurrection 
into the stormy rapture of a full diapason, he can know 
nothing. 

Scircely leas hapless, as regards the glowing wcrld of 
color, is the condition of the 480,000 color-bliud, to most 
of whom the countless images of grace and beauty that 
speak to the world from the flowery mead, the dying 
glory of Autumn, the cxpanse of azure sea, the flush of 
dawn along the mountain-tops, or of ruddy sunset againet 
the peaks of eternal snow, are simply accents in an un- 
known tongue. 

Bat the whole question of color-blindness opens ‘up to 
, points of wider importance, First, color-blindness, it 
would seem, is not to be regarded as curable, or, indeed, 
(as itself a disease, though possibly a symptom of diseased 
retina. Dalton’s eyes, after his death, were carefully ex- 

amined (one actually dissected) for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the cause of ‘his anomalous vision”; his idea 
! being that such faulty s'ght was owing to the fact that 
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own aod Harris’s could have so long existed without | one of the humours of his eyes was a colored medium, 
notice, Whatever the Manchester philosophers thouzht | probably some modification of blue, But the post-mortem 
of this, after a few years the anbject happily fell under the | proved beyond a doubt the fallacy of this theory, the vit- 
ken of Sir J. Herschel. The problem of semi-blindness at | reous humours being found absolutely free from color. 

once attracted him. He sent to Mr. Dalton a variety of Bnt thongh not a positive disease, color-blindness would 
different-colored skeins of silk, not naming any, but | seem to be widely inherited—four brothers in one family 
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being thns afflicted ; of whom, oddly enongh, threc were 
clever wood-engravers, and the fourth, sti.l more oddly, a 
painter in water-colors, which, however, he was obliged to 
have labeled for him in his daily work. 

Statistics, too, however imperfect, clearly prove this 
much—that the tendency to color-blindness may be staid 
by good diet, and a healthy exercise of body, brain and 
right, as a single fact may help to show. Out of 18,000 
p2rsons examined by the English Ophthalmological Soci- 
ety, 5,000 were members of the Metropolitan Police, 
among whom color-blindness prevailed to the extent of 4.5 
pe: cent., while among the keen, intelligent youngsters in 
the playing-fields at Eton, this ratio sank to 2.5 per cent. 
And if the skeins of colored silk could hava been applied 
to the young maidens of a well-known girls’ school (seven 
or eight handrea in number) it would have fallen still 
lower, probably to about 0,4 per cent. ; the ratio of color- 
blindness among women as compared with men being 
twelve times lesa, This wide difference between the sexes 
is natural enough, when one remembers the earlier devel- 
opment and swilter intelligence of little Mary, who learns 
and rejoices to driss her doll or herself in the gayest 
colors, while her brother Jack cares little or nothing 
whether his breeches are scarlet or green, as long as they 
have good big pockets in them. 

One more point has yet to be noted among tho statistics 
of color-blindness ; the singular fact that the three classes 
most liable to this anomalons vision are deaf-mutes, Jews 
and Quakers, As regards the first of these, if it be true 
that freedom from the calamity depends largely on the 
perfect and heaity condition of body and brain, the low 
statns of the deaf-mute ia at once a sufficient cause. The 
great majority of deaf-mutes belong to a low and debased 
clasa, for whom, until recent times, little has been done. 
Scrofala, an inherited disease, is too often the cause of 
their special calamity, which again they bequeath by close 
intermarriage to their children, thus furnishing more in- 
habitants for the strange world into which neither sound 
nor color finds true entrance, 

Why the descendants of the honse of David, who, os a 
whole, are deficient neither in power, intelligence nor cul- 
ture, should be especial victims of color-blindness is not 
eo clear. But even among them close intermarriage is the 
rule rather than the exception, with its inevitable fruits, 
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Mrs. Brrarss, residing on the borders of one of the 
most beautiful Jakes in America, has been in the habit, 
once or twice a day for a considerable period, of feeding 
the fish in thie lake, and my friend was favored with an 
invitation to witness this novel feast. She first splashed 
the water with her hand, whéh in a moment there was 
seen approaching from every direction, hundreds of large 
shiners ; then eels, -varying in size from one to about three 
feet in length, swimming very cautionsly. Next turtles 
appeared on the surface, ten, twenty and thirty feet away, 
their necks stretched apparently to sce whether it is friend 
or foe who is distarbing the waters, 

Tn less than three minutes these various species had col- 
lected directly before her, and as she commenced to feed, 
the water was fairly alive with them. They take bread 
directly from her hands, the tartles would allow her to 
take them entirely out of the water, and while she held 
them in one hand, they would eat with the greatest 
voracity from the other, 

But the eels were the most amusing. There was one 
she called Quinn, measaring about three feet in length, 
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] that repeatedly came to the surface, and would glide back 
and forth through her hands, and several times she lifted 
him psrtialiy out of the water, but he was caretul to keep 
his head under. He seemed to feel that she would take 
no undue liberties with him so long ns bis head was in its 
natural element, but the moment he saw daylight, he 
would dart back with rapidity. Another rmall one, about 
a foot in length, seemed to be particularly fond of her 
caresses, and could be bandird about as she pleased, it 


being understood, though, that he was to remain under 
water, 


Crrtzexsntr.—Jast as each member of a honseholl 
should regard his own family as a distinct unit, of which 
he is a component part, and from which he can by no 
means separate himeclf, whose joys and whose sorrows, 
whose character and whose repntation nre all his, so should 
each citizen regard his owa nation. He should feel a just 
pride in its virtues and delight in its prosperity, a just 
grief in its disasters and shams; in its follies, but throngh 
all so intense a oneness with it that he will neither wish to 
boast of the former nor to expose the latter. 


LOVE AND MONEY. 
By Sarau Doupxey, 

" Tore is potent, but money is omnipotent,” 
Oct In the twilight, alone fn the lane, 
All the old sweetness steals o'er me again; 
All the old longing, forgotten of late, 
Stirs in my heart as I stand at her gate; 
Rilent and dim fs the cottage to-night, 
Smothered in roses, cream-tinted and white; 
Jasmine blossoms besprinkle the sod, 
Dusky and stil! are the paths that she trod. 
Oh, for one moment to mect her, and see 
Just the old look, that shone only for me! 
Why am I sighing here -what can I do? 
“Lamour falt beaucoup, mais l’argent fait tout.” 


Little white Roso, thera were true knights of old— 
Heroes, who counted Love dearer than gold; 
Men with strong arms, who could fight for their wry; 
Why were we born in this world of to-day? 

Why does society smite with a sneer 

Wretches who wed on three hundred a yenr? 
Why——But a truce to these fo'les of mine! 
Iam no knight of the days of lang syne; 

Only a lounger with duns at gis heela, 

Only a dreamer who maunders and feels, 

Only a trifler who sighs after you; 

“T/amour fait beaucoup, mais argent falt tout.” 


Safe in the cottage that nobody knows, 

Kleep, and forget me, my little white Rose! 
Heartsick and weary, I turn from your gato, 
Tired of the strife betwixt passion and Fate; 
There will be parting and pain if we meet; ' 
Better to leave you than grieve you, my sweet; 
Ay, it is true, as some poets can tell, 

Love is best proved bya silent farewell. 

Out in the starlight I wander again, 

Through the deep gioom of the oak-shadowed Jan-, 
Back to the crowd that cares nothing for you; 
"T’amour falt beaucoup, mals l'argent fait tout."’ 


= 


“Spercn was given to the ordinary sort of men,” says 
Sonth, ‘‘ whereby to communicate their mind, but to wise 
men whereby to conceal it.” ‘The trne use of speech,” 
says Goldsmith, ‘‘is not so much to express onr wants as 
to conceal them.” Voltaire, who probably borrowed the 
thonght from Goldsmith, says, “‘ Men use words to dis. 
guise thei: thoughts. 
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Tue wind was blowing a gale outside, and the rain and 


and Harry laughed in spite of themselves at the girl’s 


hail pattered threateningly against tue windows; but the } quicknacss of repartee, 


little group gathered round the glowing grate-fire in the 
pleasantest of libraries could afford to clap their hands and 
laugh at every fresh gust of wicked old Boreas. 

They were all housed for the night. Everything about 
them was cheery znd comfortable—so comfortable that it 
is scarcely strange that the younger members of the group 
thought very little of the sufferings of the houseless, 

Harry Win- 
chester was 
sixteen—a 
bright, intel- 
ligent young 
man who 
adored his 
mother, and 
was upusually ||. 
fond of his 
two sisters, 
Maud and 
Kate; the for- 
mer twelve 
years old, 
while Kate, 
the sunbeam 
of the family, 
was eight. 

The girls 
were engaged 
in a game of 
checkers. 
Harry sat on 
a hassock by 
his mother's 
side, and his 
head rested in 
her lap, as 
they gazed 
silently into 
the fire. 

“A terrible 
night for the 
poor!” said 
mamma, at 
lust, with a 
shiver. 

“Awful,” 
said Mand, 
crowning her 


“But what is the use, mamma, of thinking of things 
that you can’t help ?—I mean, poor people.” 

‘‘T suppose,” put in Harry, ‘‘that if ull the rich people 
in the world would really do all they can for the poor, 
there wouldn’t be any poverty at all. 

“Not so much, of course,” replied Mrs. Winchester ; 
“but there are very few of us, I fear, who do all we can, 

I want to do 
my share, but 
such a storm 
as this always 
sets me won- 
dering if I 
really have or 
not. I know 
by experience 
what it is to 
ke poor and 
cold and very 
lonely, and 
what it is to 
be in danger, 
too, not only 
from the fury 
of the cle- 
ments, but 
from wild 
beasts and In- 
dians. I am 
quite sure, 
children, that 
I can fully 
appreciate 
and sympa- 
thize with 
every descrip- 
tion of suffer- 
ing. 

The girls 
stopped in the 
middle of the 
game, open- 
mouthed, with 
a surprise that 
amounted to 
consternation. 

Harry lifted 
his head from 


sister’s man his mother’s 
as she spoke ; Z knee and 
“but, after <5 OE Fas SLL gazed at her 
all, mamma, AT BAY.—''I SNATCHED THE POKER FROM THR FIRE, AND, ARMED WITH THE IKON AT WHITE in silent won- 
winks ‘the HEAT, I PROCEEDED TO WOLF NUMBER ONE.” ane. 


nse of thinking about ’em when we can’t do’em any 
good 5 id 

“Um, um, um!” laughed Harry. ‘* You'll have to send 
Manod to some other school, mamma. Her ‘aren’ts’ and 
‘orfuls’ ara something really extraordinary.” 

“Extraordinary, Master Harry,” replied Maud, with 
perfect good nature, ‘‘means more than ordinary, and 
more than ordinary means better than others. So you 
have complimented me, after all, by the use of an improper 
word,” 

"Good for Maud!” said Kate, ‘while Mrs, Winchester 


“You, mamma ?” spoke Maud, at last. ‘* You poor and 
cold and hungry ? Why, mamma, I thought we were 
always rich,” 

“«T knew better than that,” said Harry ; ‘‘ but I had nc 
idea it was so bad. ‘Tell us something about it, won’t you, 
please ?” 

“(A storm like this,” said the lady, ‘always takes mo 
back to a night in Minnesota, fifteen years ago this very 
Winter. At that time your fatherand Harry, who was then 
a little over a year old, and myself, lived in a log cabin 
three miles from the nearest neighbor. We started West 
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from Massachusetts, where we both were born, you know, 
against the advice and wishes of all of our friends ; but 
your father was not at that time in very robust health, and 
his physician advised him to go to Minnesota, We had a 
little money, and with this bought a few acres of land, and 
partially stocked it. At first we had two workmen em- 
ployed, and as the men-folks were rever far from the cabin, 
I seldem felt afraid. For the first few months everything 
went on admirably. Your father’s health improved, and, 
lonely as it was, we grew to like the place more than at 
first I had supposed it possible, Scarcely a day passed 
but one or more Indians called upon us, but they were 
friendly, and u little rice, a bit of sugar, or a cast-off gar- 
ment sufficed to keep them all in good humor.” 

‘* But you didn’t give something to all the Indians that 
called upon you, did you?” inquired Kate, who had now 
drawn close to her side, 

* Yes, always some little thing. Sometimes they would 
bring a haunch of venison or some game to exchange for 
sugar and rice and meal, and we were usually glad to ac- 
commodate them. We were told, when we first arrived ia 
Minnesota, that it would never do to turn them away 
withont the gift of some little thing, and we found it was 
so, Iwas always very careful also to be cordial in my 
greetings, without appearing to be over-hospitable, for the 
Indians are sure to discover anything that savora of 
patting-on for the occasion. As I was saying, for several 
months we got along exceedingly well, and then a change 
came. A disease broke out among the cattle, and in almost 
every case proved fatal. Then we were obliged to dis- 
charge our hired men, and manage as well as we could 
alone. This made it very hard, and very dangerous for 
me, It was at this time that we suffered for the common 
necessaries of life. Your father caught a terrible cold in 
his heroic endeavors to save his cattle, and was confined to 
the house for a month with a low fever that was exceed- 
ingly distressing for both of us, What cattle remained I 
lad to feed. All the wood we burned I was obliged to 
cut, It had been hauled into the shed and sawed, but not 
split, avd this was by no means the hardest thing I had 
to do.” 

**Ob, mamma !” exclaimed the children, in chorus. 

‘Never mind, now,” said the lady. ‘* It was doubtless 
the best experience I could havo had, hard as it was. It 
brought out the weak points in my character and devel- 
oped them. Ido not regret it, my dears, and you must 
not, The day preceding the evening I am going to tell 
you about had been more trying than usual. It seemed to 
me that a whole tribe of Indians had visited the cabin, the 
first one arriving before we were out of bed. We had a 
little corn-meal in the closet and a part of a very reasty 
ham, Flour, sugar, molasses, and even our salt, had 
given out, and it became necessary for your father to go to 
the nearest settlement to make some purchases, He 
was not able to, but there seemed no alternative, and so 
I helped harness our only remaining horse, who was about 
as able to make the journey as his master. 

***T shall be home long before night,’ said your father, 
as he drove away, ‘and I advise you to keep the door 
locked. I shall feel better to know that you are not 
entertaining any of these confounded, treacherous red- 
skins,’ 

“TI laughed, and promised to do the best I could, sure 
that this advice was by no means wise. I had seen enough 
of these strange creatures to know that a door locked 
against them would be productive of the worst possible 
results, So I concluded to do as I thonght best under 
these most peculiar end trying cirenmstane s. 


* Por two hours after your father’s departure I enjoyed | 
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the most perfect quiet—or, rather, I should have enjoyed 
it had it not been for a constant anticipation of evil, I 
supposed this was occasioned by my dread of the Indians 
—a dread I never was able to conquer. It was very seldom 
that I saw a brave or @ squaw upproach, and they never 
made any noise, 

“The first thing I would know the latch would softly 
lift, and an Indian would stand before me. My first 
visitor was Deerskin—a brave at least seven feet high and 
large in proportion. Harry was asleep in my arms when 
he entered, and folding Lis blanket around him, surveyed 
me from the corner of the room. I laid the baby in the 
cradle, and, after carefully saluting him, proceeded to the 
preparation of some corn-dodgers, which I knew he was 
very partial to. I was also very hungry, and being in ex- 
cellent health, was able to eat and digest the coarse stuff 
without the slightest trouble, 

‘‘When I had finished baking them, I passed an old tin 
plate with several of the dodgers upon it to Deerskin. 
The reason 1 gave him the oldest dish I had was because 
the Indians always take away with them whatever dish is 
placed before them. 

“¢@Qncrally I gave them whatever I desired them to have 
in a paper or on a piece of board, but the dodgers were 
greasy, and, besides, I knew Deerskin would be pleased 
with the tin. 

**¢Good squaw,’ he remarked, after eating the last one. 
‘Squaw give brave more.’ 

“T filled the tin again and passed it as politely as I 
would have done to a Crown Prine: 

‘**Good squaw,’ he said again ; ‘no more.’ 

‘*And then he commenced a series of groans and strange 
noises, which I decided after a moment were made iu 
imitation of some wild animal. 

““*Do you mean wolves, Deerskin ?’ I asked, when he 
finished, 

‘‘He nodded his head gravely, but with satisfaction, 
and I knew that this was what he meant. Then he made 
a motion before the windows and door, which was intended 
to warn me in regard to fastenings, and then left the cabin 
without another word, 

“* My first impulse was to run after him and ask him to 
remain with me till my husband returned; but then I 
knevy that I should be almost as afraid of him as of the 
wolves, so with a sensution of relief hard to describe I 
watched him cross the fields. 

“‘Some squaws dropped in in the course of the after- 
noon, but they had nothing to say about wolves, and I 
made up my mind that Deerskin might be mistaken in 
regird to their nearness, I was expecting your father 
every minute, but seven o'clock came and he had not 
arrived, 

“*T thought of the wolves, and was frantic with terror. 
Oh, how hard it was to remain quiet in this little hut in the 
wilderness, and reflect that even then my husband might 
be dead or dying, and the one who would have given her 
life to save his at any moment unable to render him the 
slightest service.” 

“T shouldn’t think you'd think that was good for you,” 
said Kate, breaking in upon the story, her sweet eyes full 
of teurs, 

“No doubt it was, my dear, or I should not have had to 
bear it,” her mother replied, taking the child’s little hand 
in hers and kissing it fondly. 

“Well,” she resumed, ‘‘ten o’clock eame, and I was 
still alone, Isang and told stories to Harry in order to 
keep him awako, for the stillness and suspense was more 
than I conld bear, The dear little fellow would fall off to 
sleep once in a while in spite of my efforts, and then I 
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listened with my ear to the window until it seemed as if 
my heart would leap from my mouth, 

“T liad fastened the ontside shutter as well as I could, 
but I found there was a flaw in one of the hioges that 
made it a little insecurc. The window was also fastened 
on the inside, and our only door was barred and bolted. 

“About eleven o'clock I heard a noise which at first 
seemed like the sound of wagon-wheels. Then it ceased 
as suddenly, and I knew I was mistaken. The agony of 
that moment can never be described, nor the horror of the 
next one, whon I heard, just at the front of the cabin, a 
growling and groaning similar to that made by Deerskin 
in the afternoon. 

“Then I knew that the wolves were upon us. For a 


moment, but only for a moment, I was like one stupefied. . 


Your father had taken his rifle with him, and there wasn't 
under the roof a weapon that I could use. 

“TI had just been singing ‘Little Tommy Tucker’ to 
Harry, who preferred this to anything in ‘Mother 
(ioose,’ when I first heard the growling. I threw him 
into his cradle, and looked about me for something to 
fight with. Along poker stood by the fire, and this, with- 
ont the slightest idea of what I should do with it, I 
plunged into the red-hot coals. 

‘I was not s moment too soon, for presently the 
wooden shatter flew buck, and a wolf—a borrible, open- 
mouthed, blood-curdling creature—stared me in the face. 
In a moment a pane of glass was shivered into atoms. 
(ne more moment, and not only this wolf, but a hundred 
more, if I judged by the noise, would occupy the cabin. 
Tenatched the poker from the fire, and thrust the tongs 
into the hottest place, and then, armed with the iron at 
white heat, I prcceeded to wolf number one. 

** Ag the monster opened his horrible jaws, I thrust the 
poker into his throat, He fell, and another wolf took his 
place. Ob! would the tongs be hot by the time I needed 
them, and how should I get from the window to the fire in 
time to prevent the bloodthirsty animals from entering ? 
Five wolves were driven away by the poker, and four, I 
was sure, had been killed. 

**Forthe moment there was a lal in hostilities, and just 
as I was making up my mind to jump for the tongs, a suc- 
ceasion of quick shots assured me that somebody had come 
to my relief. Then I heard my husband's voice, and five 
minutes afterward he and Deerskiu stood in the cabin. 

“<I forgot to tell you that after your futher started in the 
morning it had commenced to rain, and by the middle of 
the afternoon there was just such a storm as is raging to- 
night. Tue horse had fallen a couple of miles from the 
settlement, and would not rise, Your fatber had to walk 
this distance over a horrible road, and then get help to 
return for the wagon. 

* All this had taken time, and so in various ways he had 
been delayed till the storm had subsided and the moon had 
had risen, A mile from home he found Deerskin waiting 
for him, to warn him of the danger to be apprehended 
from the wolves. 

“*@Good squaw! No hart!’ were the Indian’s first 
words as he entered the cabin. ‘Great Spirit take care 
good squaw, and good squaw’s papoose.’ 

* Your father mended the window-shutter and boarded 
up the broken glass, and then I went to work and got 
supper for the hangry travelers, We had a good cup of 
tea, some more dodgers and some molasses-cake, which 
Deerskin was so fond of that he actually laughed alond— 
the first time such a thing ever happencd. 

“The next morning there were fouad sixteen dead 
bodies, and when exawined, five were found to have been 


kifled hy my red-hot poker.” 
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A nia feed "—thut is a “‘ good time” in the estimation 
of many. ‘What did you have for supper ?” one asks of 
another who has been “out to tea.” In old-fashioned 
settlements, where the neighbors go ‘‘ visiting,” spendiog 
the afternoon, and busy with knitting or some light 
sewing, it is often suspected by the hostess that ber 
company has come more for the suke of the supper thau 
for the visit, Sometimes this suspicion is very unjustly 
entertained. 

I have myself been very much annoyed by the way in 
which friends I went to visit allowed themselves to be 
‘‘cumbered with much serving,” so that it wus almost im- 
possible to have any reasonable conversation with them. 
‘I like good things to eat when I am hungry, but I feel 

almost insulted if that is the only entertainment offered 
me, Icould get something to eat at home, but rot my 
friends’ compuny. 
The best visits among neighbors, in my opinion, are 
often those which are unannounced, and whore the visi- 
tors do not stay to tea, unless they are sure they are 
desired to do so, and their staying will not make trouble 
for the hostess, There is something decidedly vulgar in 
the great “spread” sometimes made by those who enter- 
tain company. So many kinds of cake and sauce—so 
much indigestible stuff to please the sense of taste and 
make the visitors ill next day ! 
And yet it is both natural and praiseworthy to wish to 
treat our friends to something nice in the way of food. 
Good eating is a privilege as well asa duty. We must eat 
' to live, and so the first question in regard to our food is, 
whether it will ‘‘nonrish these frail bodies of onrs,” as 
many a man has prayed at the opening of a meal which 
| gould “nourish” only by the working of a miracle. Too 
| great a variety is burdensome to both guests and hostess, 
| and it rarely proves the liberality of the one who enter- 

tains, but shows only too often a love of display and 
spirit of emulation. There should be enough of every- 
thing, and each dish should be good of its kind, especially 
the bread and other solid articles. 

If we cannot possibly get a meal for our visitors—the 
guests of an afternoon or a single day—withont cooking 
anythin, w"i'o they are with us which necessitates our 
absence from the room for much time, it is best to do so. 
We knewof 4 casein which two ladies went to pass the day 
with the newly married wife of an old friend. This wife 
was so overcome by the cccasion, and so “laid herself 
out” to show her appreciation of it, that in preparing an 
elaborate dinner she devoted herself so entirely to it that 
her visitors only saw her at the table while the meal was 
being eaten, and went away disappointed at not having 
accomplished ‘the object of their visit, which was to 
become acquainted with their friends’ wife. 

When we know beforchand that company is coming, we 
can have everything ready to set upon the table, and so 
not spend over half an hour getting supper. The supper 
ready, it is our part to make our guests fecl perfectly free 
to eat or not of the dishes sct before them—to make them 
feel by our cordial manners, rather than by words, that 
we like to share our best things with them, and are 
pleased to have them enjoy them, while we will not 
make them eat merely to please us, but let as talk about 
something besides the food. Cheorful conversation at 
table promotes digestion. 


Tux busybody labors without thanks, talks withont 
oredit, lives without love, and dies without tears. 
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CECIL CARTERET’S HEART. 


Ceciz Carteret cat in his office in Wall Street, puffing 
leisurely at his cigar, picked up, one after another, the 
letters that had just been trought down from the post- 
office, With rather an indolent air he cut open envelope 
after envelope bearizg the post-marks of Liverpool, Havre, 
San Francisco and Genoa, not to mention half a dozen 
nearer home, for it was July, and presumably business 
was dull. Two from Doty, of Cincinnati, circulars from 
hotels at Saratoga and the Branch, and—Carteret starts 
back a bit, and his dark, level brows contract as he 
catches up a big, thick, square envelopa, crested in gold, 
addressed to him in a thin but bold hand. 

It is years since Carteret has seen that writing, and, cu- 
rious as he undoubtedly is about the contents, he holds 
tha letter between his fingers with an odd smile on his 
lips, a smile half loathing reminiscence, half contemptu- 
ous amusement. Only fora few moments. He reaches it 
toward the gas-jet, and then, with a subtle, impulsive 
movement, draws it back, tears it open and reads: 


“Ox Boarp Yacut FIpi.e. 

“Crctt: Although we parted ten years ago, I can see your 
dark, clear eyes flash with surprise, and perhaps with scorn, as 
they fall upon this page of mine. It has been a weary life, Cecil, 
my boy. Isacgificed my all on the altar of my ambition, for I sacri- 
ficed you, the only being I ever loved, so help me God !—myself, 
my youth’s freshness, and my dream of bliss. In less than a 
month my pride had turned to bitterness, my triumph into mad 
regrets for the heart I had flungaside. Bat to-day, Cecil, I am 
free. I buried my husband—ah, what mockery !—the Prince Kar- 
toryska, in Russia before I left, three months ago. Will you not 
come and see me? Iam faded, old, worn. In the Princess Karc- 
toryeka you will never recognize the little Vashti whom you loved, 


and who danced her way into your heart at the Od¢on. But you will 
come and see me for the sake of ‘auld laug syne,’ because I have 
not a single friend or relative to welcome me to my native land, 
because I long to see you; and am but tae weak shadow of your 
ever faithful VasHTI.” 


He threw aside his cigar—it had gone out. He read 
and re-read the faintly violet-colored sheet before him. He 
recalled the old days when Vashti Yorke, a little American 
danseuse, who had migrated to Paris and the Odéon, had 
charmed him with her startling beauty and her elfish 
mirth. In fact, she had fascinated many another than the 
young student of twenty-two. Artists raved over her, 
sculptors said she would be grand in a few years—the giri 
was but fifteen—and managers tried t> capture the attrac- 
tion. 

Vashti did not dance so extraordinarily well; but the 
tall, lithe figure, the pallid, marble-like face, with the eyes 
of fire, the sinuous graco—the promise, as it were, that 
breathed like an impalpable atmosphere from ‘l’Ameri- 
caine”’—were more her charms than any actual beauty of 
performance. 

“Whom you loved !” 

Carteret glanced down at the letter. He had loved her. 
Oh, surely, madly ; with every pulse of his young heart. 
He remembered, with a small shudder, that he had gone 
through a mortal agony the day she was married to the 
Russian prince, with his sixty odd years and his sixty odd 
millions, Yes, he remembered it all, and, remembering, 
there came back upon his cheek the old hot flush, the old 
wild throb through all his veins, when he expected to see 
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CECIL CARTERET’S HEART. 


her. Why, he was going to see her! Was he not? Cecil 
Carteret lifted the pen and dipped it in the ink. No, of 
course not! The old subtle fascination seemed to breathe 
up from the scented sheet. Yes, he certainly would. 

They exchanged two or three billets, and all was ar- 
ranged. He was going to-day to see the girl whom he 
had once loved almost too well—for as a girl he could 
not give up thinking of her; a slight slip, who should run 
to meet him in her yachting-dress of blue-and-white—he 
had seen her once in some such in a ballet. 

He took the Long Island Railroad, and was whirled on 
down, far off to a sleepy little town nestling in a cunning 
cove of the lower bay. He found the rowboat from the 
Fidtle awaiting him at the shore; out in the deep water, 
riding on the sun-touched waves, he beheld the F'idéle her- 
self, a thing of beauty, surely, large and exquisitely pro- 
portioned ; white, with a glittering gilt figurehead, with 
sails snowy as the breasts of swans, with more sailors, like 
this one who was ferrying him over, in white-and-yellow 
uniform, their golden buttons and hatbands shining in the 
light. : 

‘The princess had crossed the ocean in her yacht, so it 
was a craft of some size, and of wonderful speed,” so spoke 
the sailor, and they were drawing near, nearer; a few 
strokes more and they were alongside the Fidéle, and in 
another moment Cecil Carteret stepped on board. 

The decks were spotless, with white-and-yellow awn- 
ings, with their fringes of bullion, hung over luxurious 
divans upholstered in white-and-gold, the cushions em- 
blazoned with an eagle and wild dog, the crest of the Kar- 
toryskas. 

No one was to be seen. As by magic the crew had dis- 
appeared, the tiny rowboat was not visible. Ocecil stood 
like a man in a dream, listening to the plash of the waters 
breaking at the prow, and filled with a vague sorrow that 
she had not come to meet him in the pretty yachting- 
dress, 

Hark ! mingling with the plash of the waves, there 
breaks upon his ear the soft, melancholy swell of a violin, 
and then the firm undertones of the harp, the bird-like 
notes of a flute. Slowly, like the measured plash of the 
waters at first, anon swelling into the sweet, so sweet 
melody of one of Strauss’s waltzes. Js he dreaming ? But 
no, a door opens, and a staid, elderly woman advances 
toward him, and with a low bow says: 

‘Madame awaits monsieur within the saloon.” 

So “‘monsieur,” feeling very much as if he were in a 
trance, followed the attendant’s gesture and entered the 
saloon. 

She sat upon a low divan, amid downy-white cushions, 
with their golden tassels and crests—a woman—as curi- 
ously beautiful as she had been ten years ago ; the lissome 
figure was more fully developed, but no more rounded ; 
there was the same marble purity, and there wore the 
same wonderful eyes, shining like burning stars upon him. 

She rose, and came forward to meet her guest. Alas! 
not with the playfal grace of the little girl he used to 
know in the yachting-dress, but with the sinuoas and half- 
proclaimed abandon of the woman of the world, the woman 
of “society,” statuesque in the clinging morning-robe of 
creamy cashmere, with its yellow broideries. 

*‘Cecil—ah ! Cecil, am I, then, so changed that you do 
not know me—Vashti 2” 

“‘Changed ?” : 

Yes, she was changed; but so more entrancing, more 
fascinating, than in the old days, that Cevil Oateret smiled 
a bit at the womanish coquetry that showed itself in her 
first note to him. 

“Ah, there is no more Vashti,” he ropties, recovering 


his usual grace of manner and speech. ‘‘I find the Prin- 
cvss Kartoryska, and that kind of woman tht your lady- 
ship's mirror must long since have told you she is.” 

‘' Bravissimo !” she cries, putting out a hand to pat his 
dark head ; but she knows not why. 

Surely Cecil Carteret did not shrink from her touch ? 
The slender brown hand falls instead to playing with the 
long braids of her black hair. 

** And am I changed ?” 

‘*Not » whit!” she cries, quickly, glancing with pas- 
sionately admiring eyes at the faultiess face so near her 
own, ‘‘And yet,” adds the princess, ‘‘you are—Cecil, 
you are not yourself. Whatis it? What has life done for 
you since we parted io Paris? I know nothing of you, 
absolutely—tell me,” 

“What has life done for me? “ What it does for most 
men, I presume—neither more nor less. I am rich as the 
world goes ; I am——” 

‘*Are you happy ?” 

There is a wild, impatient ring to her voice as she leans 
towurd him ; an eager despair, as though for the first time 
the dim suspicion that her o'd lover might hold those 
dead, dear days as the dust of idle pleasuring, was creep- 
ing to shatter the new joy she had sailed over seas to find. 

‘Happy !”—for an instant, as he repeats her word, his 
eyes are looking off across thé blue bay, and surely the 
shadow of happiness shines in their depths, With a little 
sigh and a boyish flash he turns again to her, and in that 
movement it is as if Cecil Carteret put something behind 
him— gave himself up to this woman’s siren will. 
“Happy! Vashti,.am not I with you ?” 

Most voices have said this, and it would have been sweet 
from’ most in the ears of most loving women; but this 
voice of Cecil Carteret was one of those full, Inscious 
voices one fancies the archangels must have, 

The Princess Kartoryska has risen from her drowsy 
lounge ; she stands erect like some goddess by him, her two 
arms abont his head as some victorious wreath, her scarlet 
lips fall full on his in one kiss that savors to her of heaven. 
And he?—that boyish flush for a moment crimsons all his 
face, and then, with an odd, desperate sigh, he folds her in 
his arms, 

* * * # * = 

*Vashti, Vashti! why did you send for me ?” 

The yacht of the Princess Kartoryska lay at anchor off 
the Branch ; the priucess herself, who had come ashore 
with two or three maids and two or three monstrous 
truoks, had established herself at the West End. And 
Cecil Carteret took occasion to run down about every other 
afternoon—in fact, Cecil's club friends began to chaff him 
most unmercifully, and the dffair was town-talk generally 
—at least, so much of town as was in town in August, 

Cecil smiled, and made some weak remonstrances, ‘‘ Ola 
friend,” ‘‘ Boy and girl together,” etc.; but there was a 
queer, haunted look in his eyes that never used to be there 
—a feverish, dissatisfied look; and he had odd, nervous 
ways with him nowadays, and seemed to be uneasy and 
restless whenever any one else, no matter whom, man or 
woman, was in conversation with Vashti. 

“Did he love her?” It was a question the princess 
asked herself a hundred times a day ; ’tis trne there would 
be outbursts of feeling now and then—desperate gusts of 
passionate demonstration ; but were they not rather the 
answer of a generous nature to the wild call of her own ?— 
had the Princess Kartoryska lost a tithe of that old be- 
witching power that used to wile men from their homes 
and keep them at her side, as it were, against their wills, 
in the days when she was only Vashti Yorke? Who 


knows ? 
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She had been walking up and down the broad piazza 
with him ; off at sea the twenty blae—true blue—lights of 
the Fidéle twinxled distinguishable among the other craft. 
The struns of the band came sweet and strong from the 
balirvom, where most of the people were, The spell of 
the night, the musio, the salt, soft air was upon her, had 
steeped her sensuous nature to the fall. 

They stopped as by common inclination, and sat down 
beside each other on a settee under one of the windows, 
und neither spoke any word —neither noted the fair young 
woman who stood at the casement above them, whose 
blue, intent eyes were almost deathlike in their wide, 
downward stare, 

‘‘Oh, my Cecil!” ‘Vashti Yorke slipped down at his 
feet m the moonlight, and all her soft velvet draperies fell 
about her, aod the diamonds on her throat and arms 
flashed scintillating splendor in his eyes, ‘‘Cecil, Cecil, 
say once, just onee, that you love me |” 

The lithe arms twined about him in an agonizing clasp 
as he tried to raise her. 

‘*No, no. Let me lie here. Let mre beg for it as some 
slave might a boon of his master. I have hungered and 
thirsted for it, Cecil, and you never have said it once,” 

The tone was low, but piercing in its intensity, and the 
look on her pallid face was one that Cecil Carteret remem- 
bered until he saw another there, more fail of awe in its 
solemnity and sad incomprehensibleness. 

‘*Cecil—Mr. Carteret !” 

“‘My God !” 

Cecil Carteret starts to his feet and pushes Vashti 
Yorke from him i> a kind of spurning scorn, They havs 
both heard that low, clear voice calling his name, but they 
neither of them see thespeaker ; she is standing just above 
them in that window, and she meets Cecil Oateret along 
the eastern corridor, and laughs with a shy joy as she 
touches his hand with hers. : 

**T came down for a surprise, Cecil, and I know you 
don’t like surprises, nor do I; but I couldn’t resist the 
temptation.” 

**E am glad you didn’t.” 

He says it with a queer, fierce gladness in his tone. 

“Oh, Cecil, will you introduca me to this beantifal 
Russian—this Princess Kartoryska ?” 

There is an odd, breathless anxiety in the girlish voice. 

** Yes, I will.” Cecil Carteret glances down at the fair, 
innocent face so near him. ‘You haven’t kissed me, 
Mabel—will you 7” 

«*My lord bas learned to ask for favors,” she answers, 
smiling ; ‘‘ how long since ? Of course you may kiss me. 

And he does—presses one soft touch of his lips on her 
forehead, 

“« The prinoess is right here, I will introduce yon now.” 

They tarn the angle of the corridor. Vashti Yorke is 
sitting there in the pallid moon's light, her lithe body 
stretched ont, and the velvets fulling around her, and the 
gems gleaming in the dusk—like some queen in her 
ruined state. 

‘¢ Princess Kartoryska, allow me to present to you my 
wife.” 

In those two words there is enough of tender, proud 
possession to satisfy any woman ; Cecil Carteret stands 
leaning on the balustrade with folded arms, staring at 

‘these two women talking together, and like scales from his 
eyes falls off the old delusion, the olden fascination of the 
fiery eyes in the face of marble. 
® . * * * * * 

The next day the princess gives a fé/e on board the 
Fidéle. For half a day beautifal women and their attend- 
ant cavaliers amuse themselves with wondering admiration 


of the yacht and enjoyment of its luxuries, and the ex- 
quisite musio provided for them by their lavish hostess, 

At eight, the moon being risen and the tranelucent, 
west aglow with rosy pearl and cool green aud yellow 
tints, the banquet is sprexd on deck, and Vastti, in the 
white and golden robe he saw her in first ulter the old 
days, presides with something of a royal grace. 

She bas placed Mabel Carteret at the fvot of the table, 
and Cecil is at her right, Mabel is langhing and chatting 
with the gentlemen at either side of ber. Is there a 
faintly nervous tremor through the young wife's langu and 
talk, or is it the contrast with the hostess’s superb re- 
pose ? 

“*Cecil”’— she calls him so quite quietly, with a little 
flash of defiance, maybe, in her dark eyes as they meet 
Mabel’s blue and steady ones—“‘ Cecil, will you hand me 
thoee peaches ?” 

Alten reaches over quickly to supply her want. 

‘*No, thanks, captain; I asked Mr. Carteret to hand 
them to me, and I feel despotic to-night—like humoring 
my own slightest whim. Don’t you think I should, 
Cecil?” turning to him, and glancing choosingly at tho 
dish of fruit he offers ; ‘‘ because this is my last day in 
America.” 

* Your last day in America, princess ?” comes regret 
fully from twenty pairs of lips. 

She inclines her head. 

‘‘Thanks. Mr. Carteret, will you peel me this one ?” 

She hands him a goiden knife that lies beside her plate, 
and Cecil deftly strips off the velvet coat, and cuts the 
large ripe fruit into dainty quarters for her. 

“Thank you, Cecil.” Upon him flashes the dark and 
wondrous splendor of her eyes as she eats the peach. 
** Yea, my last day in America. To-morrow I shall be far 
enough away from you all.” But upon Cecil Carteret 
alone does she look, ‘‘ Long ago, mes amis, I was young 
and pretty, and a danseuse in another country. I threw 
away the heart that loved me—that I loved—and gave 
myself to Prince Kartoryska, I came back to my country 
to find my love ; I found him, had him,” her great eyes 
flash a languid fire toward fair-haired Mabel, ‘‘ heard his 
voice, kissed his lips and hands, but, mes amis, I could 
not find his heart.” 

There is despair and desolation in the voice, and on the 
pallid face, where dark-gray shadows gather — shadows 
that shall quench for ever the witching light of eyes divine 
in darkness, 

The guests start from their seats; but before one of 
them can reach her, Vashti Yorke is ‘‘far enough away 
from them all,” verily. 

Cecil Ourteret catches her in his arms, but the warm en- 
foldment meets with but the co!duess of death—death that 
he had dealt her all unconsciously. 

“*It was discovered that the golden knife with which 
one of the guests had cut a peach at the bunqnet of the 
Princess Kartoryska on board her yacht, the Fidéle, had 
keen previously dipped in a deadly poison, Of this 
peach the princess had partaken, death ensuing almost 
immediately—a most determined and romantic suicide.” 
So said the newspaper reports, 

Mabel Carteret never related to her husband what sho 
had heard that night in the corridor at the West End, and 
Cecil Carteret, as he folds his young wife to his breust, 
shakes off the tragic memory of Vashti Yorke, as if it were 
some poisonous nightmare, ‘ 


= 


Aut is hollow where the heart bears rot a part, and ull 
is in peril where principle is not its guide, 
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THE EARTH’S TREELESS REGION. 


Ly Pror. J. D. Watney. 


Tue earth’s surface presents itself for study and obser- 
vation witu a wondertul variety of form and character. In 
the first place, we find, as we travel over it, that we have to 
accustom ourselves to great changes of temperature; the 
range—as measured by the Fahrenheit thermometer—to 
which the traveler may be exposel, between the burning 
sands of the Desert of Sahara and the regions of the frozen 
north, being as much as 200 degrees, Even to one re- 
maining on the same spot, it may, as the seasons vary, 
reach fully three-fourths of thut amount, The most rapid 


of what we call the landscape. These varieties of surface 
may exist in any latitude; but their whole character is 
liable to be profoundly moditied by climate, which not 
only manifests itself to our feelings, but influences the 
whole character of vegetable as well as of animal lifo, al- 
though the latter does nut form properly a part of the 
landscape itself. 

The form of the surface depends chiefly on the character 
of the underlying rocks, and the diversities of condition 
to which these have been subjected duing the lapse of the 


A CACTUS THICKET, 


change of climate may, however, be made by rising or de- 
scending in altitude. A few hours’ climb will carry the 
traveler from a tropical heat to eternal snowand ice. The 
change from a very moist to an exceedingly dry climate is 
another familiar experiouce of every person who has given 
a moderately wide range to his journeyings. 

Diversity of surfaca is another ani an important ele- 
ment in the sum-total of impressions made upon the mind 
as any particular region of country is looked upon by 
even the least reflective traveler. The manifold varieties 
of form which exhibit themselves in plain, valley, gorge, 
cliff and precipice, make up one of the essential elements 


geological periods, Rocks, however, both in form and 
character, repeat themselves all over the world. The most 
skillful geologist could not, if dropped at random any- 
where on the earth’s surface, place himself, or make out 
approximately in what region he was, from an examina- 
tron of the rocks alone. If these, however, contained fos- 
sils, he might, in many cases, be essentially aided in his 
endeavor to ascertain his whereabouts by their study ; for 
although there is a wonderful resemblance, in not a few 
instances, between the extinct faunas of different regions, 
this resemblanca rarely amounts to identity. Moreover, 
such an investigation of the fossil forms of any district 
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necessarily presupposes acarch b. neath the surface, while 
our object, at the present time, is only to consider what is 
above it. 

The flora of any region is, or might be, to the botanist 
who was thoroughly familiar with the vegetation of the 
entire earth, almost an infallible guide in such a case as 
has been Lere presupposed. We might imagine a person 
to have mude himself so well acquainted, by study in the 
herbarium alone, with the different plants growing over 
the earth’s surface, that he would, in a general way, if set 
down anywhere on it, give a very good guess as to his 
whereabouts. No geologist, however, would succeed in 
doing this, or in making any approach to it, from a study 
of the rocks alone, no matter how minute his preparatory 
studies might have been. Nor would the simple topo- 
grapher fare better in this respect, for surface forms and 
contours repeat themselves indefinitely ; and although it 
is true that in no two places they are exactly alike, yet 
there is no euch method and harmony in the grouping of 
topographic details that any particular form could be as- 
signed to any particular region. The inference from this 
is, that however important form of surface may be, as 
giving character to the scenery, yet the vegetation with 
which that surface is clothed is really the most essential 
feature in the complex of ideas which goes to make up 
what we call the landscape. 

It is of one particular form of surface, ana of the vege- 

tation which is more or less peculiar to that form, to 
which the reader's attention is to be called at the present 
time. The more nearly level portions of the earth, and 
the kind of flora which these exhibit in various countries, 
are to be studied for the purpose of finding where they are 
situated, what has been their origin, and how their topo- 
graphical features and climatological conditions are con- 
nected, in a generul way, with the character of the vegeta- 
tion with which they are clothed. 
v We have not far to look before discovering that compar- 
atively level regions, distinguished by peculiarities of vege- 
table growth, are of common and wide-spread occurrence 
over the various land-masses of the earth. It appears, 
also, that a number of terms designating these peculiar 
areas are in general use, and that there is no sharp line to 
be drawn between them. To a certain extent, however, 
we do use, in speaking of these level areas, the same term 
which the people themselves employ who live in the 
region we mean to designate. Thus we speak of the 
steppes of Asia, the pampas of Central South America, or 
the Manos of the northern portion of the same country, 
because the inhabitants of those regions themselves use 
those words as indicating the peculiar features of the sur- 
face in question. Yet some of these terms, especially the 
word steppe, which is the German modification of the Rus- 
sian word séep, is frequently applied to other regions than 
that of Northern and Western Asia, where it properly 
belongs. Thus we often read, in works of physical geo- 
graphy, of the steppes of Western North America, while 
some of the terms which belong to this catezory are ap- 
plied quite vaguely, and somewhat differently, by differ- 
ent writers. It will be well, therefore, to pass in rapid 
review the more important level areas of the world which 
have certain features of vegetation in common, and to in- 
dicate their peculiarities, giving the names by which these 
areas are known to the inhabitants, and endeavoring to 
show what combination of conditions is indicated, in each 
case, by the name in question, and how far such terms 
may with propriety be used in other regions of generally 
similar character. 

We may, however, in the first plane, allnde to what may 
ke called the essential feature—especially from the botan- 
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ical point of view—of the areas in question, namely, tha 


entire, or almost entire, absence of trees upon them. 


This is the important fact which the observer, or the 
physic.l geographer, has in mind when speaking of steppe 
or pampa. But it must be borne in mind that absence of 
arboreal vegetation does not, by any means, necessarily 
imply absence of all vegetation, or even that other forms 
of vegetable life than those of forest trees muy not be 
present in abundance and in great variety. 

We may begin our studies with the- steppes of Asia, 
since these are the grandest of all in extent, and, perhaps, 
the most variel in character; for not only are the vast 
areas of that nearly level and treeless country, which lie 
along the northern and northwestern side of all the great 
central elevated mass of that continent, commonly desig- 
nated as steppe, but a large part of that central region 
itself is described under that name by recent eminent 
geographical authorities, so that we may inciuie in the 
various forms of steppe existing in Russia and Cential 
Asia the grass-covered plains of the lower regions and the 
almost entirely barren valleys lying between the various 
mountain ranges which are piled up overso large a portion 
of High Asia. Absence of trees is the essential feature in 
both the ‘‘steppe” and the ‘‘high steppe,” as thess 
regions have been, and may, perhaps, with propriety be 
designated ; but the lower regions are in large part well 
covered with grass, and suitable for occupation by a pus- 
toral people, dependent chiefly for the means of susten- 
ance on their flocks and herds, while the higher valleys 
are almost uninhabitable, very sparsely covered with a 
shrubby vegetation, and both too cold and too dry to offer 
any attractions except to the adventurous geographical ex- 
plorer, who has still much to accomplish on the great c:n- 
tral pluteau of High Asia before its topography and natu- 
tal history will have been anything like satistactorily 
made out, even in their most general features. The vast- 
ness of the area which may be designated as steppe on the 
Asiatic continent is almost overwhelming. Nearly half of 
the 18,000,000 square miles which Asia covers is essentially 
a treeless region, and, perhaps, a half of that half belongs 
to the high steppe division, in which cold and dryness a:0 
the predominant characteristics. 

From the fact that the steppes of Russian Asia hava 
been longer known and more written about than any 
others in the world, the term steppe has been most ordi- 
narily applied to similar areas in other countries. This is 
especially the case because such a use of the word Las 
been sanctioned by Humboldt, who was the first to draw 
popular attention to this variety of surface as a feature of 
importance in physical- geography. 

In North America, where the treeless regions ocenpy so 
large an area, and where many of the physical conditions 
so closely resemble those -prevailing on the Asiatic conti- 
nent, the use of. the term steppe has never been introduced 
among the people. Here, in fact, the character of the sur- 
face and distribution of vegetation over it, as well as its 
climatological peculiarities, have all been more satisfacto- 
rily and fully mado out than in Asia, in spite of the fact 
that the latter country has been so much longer an object 
of scientific study. We may, therefore, dwell somewhut 
more at length on the treeless regions of the American 
Continent than we have done on those of the Old World. 

As in the case of the Asiatic High Plateau, so in North 
America, we have an elevate.l region of great extent, inter- 
sected by numerous mountain ranges rising much above 
the general level of the platean itself. In Asia this high 
region is centrally situated with reference to the conti- 
nental mass; but in North America it orenpies the west- 
ern side of the continent, and on the Puacific si’e descends 
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suddenly and rapidly to the ooeau level. In approaching 
this high, mouutainous division of the continent from the 
east, tue traveler pus.es over a surface which appeurs to 
the eye to be almost everywhere level and unbroken, but 
which really rises with avery gentle but gradually inoreas- 
ing slope to the base of the Rooky Mountains, where the 
elevation ia nearly a mile above the sea-level. This gently- 
sloping belt has a width of more than five hundred miles, 
and extends from M+xico north through the whole conti- 
nent to the Arctic Ocean. It forms the region universally 
known as ‘the pluins.” It is an area nearly destitute of 
trees, bat covered with a growth of various grasses, dense 
and abundant in the lower regions, aud gradually becom- 
ing less so as we rise in altitude, but nowhere absent 
altogether. The trees, chiefly of the poplar family, and 
familiarly known as ‘‘ cottonwoo:ls,” are scarcely found at 
all, except along the edges of the streams, and they 
become less and less abundant as we proceed westward. 
This is the region so extensively ranged over by herds of 
“buffalo” (Bison Americanus), which not long ago existed 
in almost countlass numbers, but which are fast disappear- 
ing as the country becomes more and more invaded by 
railroade, carrying hunters who seem bent on exterminat- 
ing every kind of game which presents itself. 

Beyond the Rocky Mountains, and between that range 
and the Sierra Nevada, is a belt of country in the central 
part of the territory of the United States which is more 
than a thonsand miles in width, a large portion of which 
is without drainage to the sea, and is known as ‘' The Great 
Basin.” From the predominance over much of its surface 
of a sbrabby plant familiarly called ‘‘ sage-brush”—a 
species of Arlemisia, or wormwood—the region is fre- 
qnently designuted by its inbabitants as the ‘‘ sage-brush 
country.” The valleys of the Great Basin are not suited 
for pastarage, except to a very limited extent. ‘“ Bunch- 
grasses,” of which Poa tenuifolia is one of the most 
abundant and valnable, are sparsely scattered over the 
lowor hillsi tes, and along the river bavks thure is often a 
coarse growth of sedge-grasses, with a few cottonwoods 
and shrabby willows. The sage-brash country as it con- 
tinnes to the souti west, toward Mexican territory, becomes 
more and more occupied with various forms of the Cactus 
family, some of which have fhe altitude of trees, and give 
rise to the most curious type cf landscape. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the Great Basin 
there is, incln?ed within the parallels of 36° and 44°, and 
lying chiefly in the States or Territories of Colorado, 
Wyoming ani Utah, a broad belt of country greatly 
diversified by mountain ranges, and very dry and forbid- 
ding, although baving a drainage to the sea, A large put 
of this region is underlain by fresh-water Tertiary de- 
posits, and belongs to the type of country known through- 
out the far West as the ‘‘Mauvaises Terres,” or ** Bad 
Lands” The typical Bad Lands are, however, on the 
eastern siie of tne Rocky Mountains, and are largely de- 
veloped along the various branches running into the 
Missouri River from the southwest, within the limits of 
the Territory of Dakota, Tho Tertiary rocks of the Bad 
Lands are soft aod permeable to water ; and, being very 
easily eroded away, they huve been worn into forms of the 
most striking and even picturesque charactar, although 
the general aspect of these regions is one of utter sterility, 
acondition resulting partly from the nature of the rock 
formations, and partly from the general extreme dryness 
of the climate. 

Immediately upon the very backbone of the country, 
within the srea occupied by the ranges properly desig- 
pated as the Rocky Mountains, there are several broad 
and nearly level tracts, formerly the beds of lakes, which 


have become ary during later Tertiary times, and which 
aro almost entirely destitute of arboreal vegetation. These 
areas have long been known as ‘The Parks,” a name 
peculiar to this region, and which seem; to have had its 
origin in the fancy of the early hunters, by whom, also, 
the smaller treeless plains, soattered here and ther> 
through’the mountains, are designate! as ‘‘ Holes, 

Between the sage-brash-coverei’ valleys of the Great 
Basin rise numerous ranges of mountains, on the summits 
of which snow is uaually t2 be found throughout the 
whole Summer, lying in small patches in sheltered gorges, 
near the very highest points. None of these ranges riso 
high enough to have what may be properly called a line 
of perpetaal saow. The lower slopes of these mountains 
are usually quite destitute of trees, which, however, make 
their appearanc» on the high ranges as we rise toward 
their summits, the juniper and the one-leaved pine being 
the predominating species ; the whole aspect of the vege- 
tation, both of mountain and valley, being extremely 
monotonous, while the topographic features of the coun- 
try are varied and even attractive from the brilliancy and 
beauty of the atmospheric effects, which are connected in 
their origin with the prevailing dryness, and which, at 
certain times, especially at sanrise and sunset, seem almost 
to glorify a region otherwise repellent in character. 

Next to Asia and North America, the southern division 
of the New World d»mands our attention for the great 
extent of its level and treeless areas, so well known from 
the picturesque descriptions given by Humboldt. In 
point of fact, however, we understan1 less of the condi- 
tions in that part of the world than would be supposed, 
when the fumber of travelers who have visited it is taken 
into consideration, The absence of good maps, and of 
statistics of climate kept up for any considerable length of 
time, giv-s a very fragmentary character to most of tha 
physioal-geographical work which has been done in South 
America, In the absence of facts, theories have been 
promulgated which will scarcely bear the test of examina- 
tion. 

The treeless areas of that country are known by various 
names, They are called ‘‘Ilanos” in the regions north of 
the equator, where they lie chiefly within the limits of 
Venezuela; in Brazil they are designated as ‘‘ campos,” 
and as ‘‘pampas” in Pern, and especially in the central 
region lying between Brazil and Patagonia, and mostly 
included within the territory of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, 

The Spanish word ‘‘llano” is almost exactly the equiv- 
alent of the Engiish ** plain,” the idea of the flatness being 
tue predominant one in both cases, ‘‘Campo” is the 
equivalent of the Latin ‘‘campus,” But ‘* pampa” appears 
to be a word which originated in some one of the Sonth 
American aboriginal languages. It is applied in Peru to 
the regions of moving sand-dunes along the cost, but not 
to the treeless slopes of the Andes, 

The Jlanos of South America are described by Hum- 
boldt as extending from the Caraccas coast chain to the 
forests of Guiana, and from the snowy mountains of Merida 
to the great delta formed by the Orinoco at its mouth, 
embracing an area of a quarter of a million of square 
miles. According to official determination, nearly two- 
thirds of Venezu.la is ‘‘Ilano,” or grassy plain, the pre- 
vailing vegetation belonging to the two orders of Cypera- 
oes and Graminew. A large part of the surf.ce is desoribed 
by Humboldt, as well as by Codazzi, by whom it was 
officially surveyed for the Government, as being extraor- 
diuarily flat; so mnoh eo, indeed, that over areas of 
several hundred aquare miles “no part seems to be a fuvt 
higher than the rust." The soil over large trauio 3 
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noticed that it seems necessary that the two features of 
comparative flatness of surface and absence of trees should 
be present at the same time, in order to give rise to so 
marked a type of landscape as to call for a special name, 
There are large treeless areas on the slopes of mountains, 
although the occurrence is not a common one; but there 
is no special term by which such areas may be designated, 
and it is evident that they could not be included under any 
of the terms which have been mentioned. It must also be 
admitted that level tracts of country are much more likely 
to ba barren of arboreal vegetation than are mountain 
slopes or regions with broken surface. For this fact there 
must be some reason, and we may now proceed to inquire 
what it is. 

Before going any further, however, it will be well to 
notice in grneral what physical causes influence the char- 
acterand development of vegetation. And it requires but 
a limited amount of observation before it will be clearly 
perceived that variations of temperature and in the quan- 
tity of moisture in the atmosphere have the most powerfu' 
influence on the flora of any region. In the case of tem- 
perature we see this almost equally well illustrated, 
whether we jonrney toward ths Polar regions, or rise on 
the sides of lofty mountains, the decrease of temperature 
manifesting itself, in either case, in a most marked degree 
by corresponding changes in the vegetation. The forest 
trees which are recognized as typical of warm climates 
disappear; those characteristic of colder regions make 
their appearance ; these become more sparsely distributed 
and dwarfed in size, and finally give out altogether ; some 
grasses and flowering-plants maintain their hold up to still 
higher and colder latitudes, and finally all these disappear, 
and only the lichens remain, of which no land, however 
far north it may lie, has ever been found entirely destitute. 
Of a similar character is the decline of vegetation as we 


ascend the slopes of high mountains. Trees finally dis- 
appear; grasses and flowering plants higher up do the 


same, and the lichens maintain their hold to the last, and 
often until the line of eternal snow is reached. 
That these effects are mainly due to temperature changes 


seems altogether probable, since there is abundant evi- 
lence that differences in the distribution of moisture are 
not here to be considered as the efficient agent in the 


matter. 


That the presence or abseyce of moisture has a great 


influence in determining the character of vegetation cannot 
be denied, and that the distribution of forests over the 
earth’s surface is larzely connected with the amount of 
rainfall in diff-rent regions is beyond adoubt. An inspec- 
tion of a rain-chart of the earth, and a comparison of the 
position of the rainless and drier areas with that of the 
belts or tracts destitute of trees, will be sufficient to show 
at once that, in a general way, regions where the rainfall 
is deficient are those where trees are least developed ; and 
also that a vigorous growth of grasses may be found where 
the precipitation is quite moderate in amount. 

That the desert regions of the world are the raioless 
ones cannot for a moment be doubted. Absolute deserts, 
however, if by the term desert is meant a region entirely 
destitute of vegetati mn, are not by any means of frequent 
occurrence, and when such tracts do ocour they rarely 
extend over large areas. The amonnt of desert on the 
earth is exceedingly small when compared with that of 
the region to which the name steppe may properly be 
applied. 

Moving eands form the surface least favorable to vegeta- 
tion ; for even a rock surface entirely destitute of soil may 
be more or Jess inerusted with lichens, Henea the fict that 
@ considerable portion of the Sahara is underlain with ao 


sandstone which easily disintegrates on weathering, giving 
rise to great masses of pure sand, is regarded as one of 
the reasons for the utter barrenness of such large areas in 
Northern Africa. 


Sincs moisture is essential to the vigorous growth of 


trees, so that very dry regions are, as a general rule, not 
covered with forests, it will not be difficult to understand 


why treeless areas are usually found in the interior of 
continental mass-s, as is so well illustrat.d by the position 


of the plains of North America, and that of the pampas 


and llanos of the southern division of the New World, The 


edges of the continents are the regions where the larger 


portion of the rainfall on the land takes place. To this 
rule there are but few exceptions; the most striking one 
is the existence of a rainless belt along a considerable 
part of the west coast of South America, a condition of 
things depending on the position of the chain of the 
Andes in that region with reference to the trade-winds, 

But it is now necessary to proceed one step further, and 
show how it is the level areas are so apt to be treeless, and 
thus to account for the co-existence, in so many cases, of 
flatness of surface and abserce of arboreal vegetation. 

To explain this, it will be necessary to allude to another 
feature of the North Americana landscape, not yet men- 
tioned, about which much has been written, and but little 
correctly stated. Writers thus far have, almost without 
exception, confounded the prairies with the plains in dis- 
cussing the physical geography ‘of the continent. In 
point of fact, however, there is a very great difference 
between the two. The word prairie was originally intro- 
duced and used in describing the geography of the Valley 
oi the Mississippi by French travelers and missionarics. 
Hennepin, writing about 1680, describes the prairies of 
Illinois, and defines them with care and accuracy. Tho 
word itself, as used in France, is almost exactly the equiva- 
lent of the English ‘*meadow,” meaning a level area 
covered with grass, It is a term now current in the 
United States only as applied to the treeless tracts in the 
immediate vicinity of the Mississippi River, and lying 
chiefly within the boundaries of the States of Wisconsin. 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas, The prairies in 
these States are areas covered with a vigorous growth of 
various grasses, interspersed with numerous flowering 
plants, but destitute of trees, All through the prairic 
regions, -however, there are tracts covered with a dense 
growth of ‘ timber,” as forests are universally called in tho 
United States, 

This timber seems, at first sight, to be quite arbitrarily 
arranged with reference tv the treeless areas. Some- 
times the trees occupy large tracts on the higher portions 
of the country ; at other times, and indeed much more 
generally, they line the sides of the “bluffs,” which 
extend along the river courses, although not in close 
proximity to them, These blaffs are the steeper transi- 
tional areas between the nearly level or gently undulating 
uplands, which form the larger part of the surface of the 
country all through the prairie regions, and the ‘‘river 
bottoms,” or quite flat land bordering the stroams. 
Although the relative position of the tracts occupied by 
timber and grass may seem quite arbitrary, such is not by 
any meaus the case, The reason of this distribution 
becomes evident enough when one examines with care the 
character of the soil of the region. The trees are inyari- 
ably found to be growing on the gravelly or coarser 
varieties of soil, while that which underlays the prairies 
themselves is exceeJingly fine—so much so, indeed, that 
it polishes the implements which are used in its oultiva- 
vation instead of scratching them. This extremely fine 
soil, which is, beyond a doubt. unfavorable to the growth 
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of trees, is in placca the result of the filling up of old 
Jake-basinag with five sediment; but, in the true prairie 
region, more uiten the residuum leit after the dissolving 
away of the soft, eas.ly decomposed rocks which underlay 
the whole region in nearly horizontal beds, This resi- 
daum, which is almost impalpably fine, seems to have 
been swept into the basin in which the rocks were being 
deposited by marine currents coming from a great dis- 
tauce, and therefure bringing only the most finely com- 
minuted material. 

On some lines of railroad running west from Chicago, 
on which cats of a few feet in depth are quite freqnent, 89 
that the eharacter of the soil can be easily recognized, and 
especially withia the first few years after the building of 
the rouds, the varying character of the vegetation, as one 
passed from timbered to grass-covered areas, could easily 
be recognized, iu almost every instance, as being accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in the texture of the 
soil. In a great majority of cases one might tell by 
simple feeling of the soil, with the eyes shut, whether the 
surface was occupied by forest or by prairie. 

The peculiar position of the prairie belt with reference 
to the treeless region a little further west, where, 
beyoud questiun, absence of sufficient moisture is the 
prime canse of the giving out of the trees, has naturally 
led physical geopraphers, not fully acquainted with the 
facta, to assert pvusitively that the pruiries are but the 
beginning uf the plains, and that the origin of both was 
due to the same cause. A less reasonable theory even 
than this bus been and is still frequently advocated by 
residents of the prairie region, as well as by others, namely, 
that the prasrica are the result of the burning over of the 
surface by the aboriginal inhabitants. This theory is 
entirely opposed to all the facts, and it is quite unneces- 
sary to occsapy space in refuting it. 

The metecrologic:] records which have been kept for a 
considerable term of years at numerous stations in the 
prairie region, chiefly under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, authorize the assertion, with no possi- 
bility of auy contradiction based on facts, that the 
prairies are not dependent for their existence on the 
absence of snfficient rainfall, On the contrary, the pre- 
cipitation over some of the very best developed prairie 
areas is large, much larger, in fact, than it is over the 
principal portion of the forest-covered region of the East- 
ern States, 

The theory advocated of late by some physical geogra- 
phera, and especially by Peschel, for the absence of trees 
over extensive regions of the earth, is to the effect that it 
is not the want of a sufficient quantity of rain, taking the 
average tor the whole year, but its unequal distribution at 
difterent aeasous. In this way the attempt has been made 
to accoant for the existence of the North American 
prairies. Th. most careful examination of the rainfall 
statistios pr.ves, however, that in the region in question 
there 1s no snch irregularity of precipitation as this theory 
demands. The distribution, through the year, of the 
rainfall in the prairie States is in no respect different from 
what it is a'ong the Atlantic border, where forests are of 
universal vc-urrence. Besides, it is a fatal objection to 
this theory th.t there are regions most densely covered 
with forest, where the rginfall is as irregular as possible, 
whether ovnsilered from the point of view of the annnal 
average or.of the distribntion by seasons. Thus io Cali- 
fornia, along the western slope of the Sierra Nevudas, 
foresta exiat which can scarcely be surpassed anywhere in 
the world in density and absolute size of the individnal 
trees, and wet there the precipitation is almost entirely 
limited to two or three months of the year, scarv-ly a drop 


of rain ever falling daring the months from May to 
November. 

It is a fact, therefore, that the character of the soil has 
& powerful influenoe on the growth and character of tha 
vegetution, as well as temperature and moisture. Wher- 
ever, for any reason, the soul is «f especially fine texture, 
here grasses will flourish in preference to forests, provided 
the rainfall be not entirely insufficient, Hence we sve at 
once why plains are more likely than mountain slupes to 
be treeless. It is toward the plains that the finer materials, 
abraded by erosion and denuding agencies from the 
higher rogions, are being constautly carried, as they have 
been in former geological ages, The broader the plain, 
the more likely it is that a considerable portion of it will 
be covered with fine detritus, whether this be of subaénal 
origin or deposited at the bottom of the sea. 
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Tue cold Spring, the dense ioe-packs, the terrible over- 
hanging berg of frozen water which has so grim an out- 
look of the great ocean steamers, all, all surrender before 
the fierce heats of later May and early June, and the phe- 
nomenon of an Arctic Spring has been followed by a pro- 
fuse sudden Summer. 

July, the young imperial month, always has something 
of the Csesars about it. It wears its coronal of fresh sov- 
ereignty proudly. The green leaves of that chaplet are 
not yet covered with the dust of the arena, Even the 
June races have not effaced the perennial freshness, and 
the conqueror stands “laughing on the misty mountain 
tops,” in spite of Olympian dust. 

Fashion disintegrates, and is now making up its mind 
where to go. There is no such word a3 Town” any 
longer. Its denizens babble of green fields, The Coney 
Island dissipation has been but a whetting of the appetite 
for Bar Harbor, and the best dresses have not been re- 
vealed to the public eye as yet, They are in reserve for 
Saratoga and Newport, und Sharon and Richfield, and the 
White Sulphur, There is no such thing as an American 
**Spring season.” Half the world is off for the London 
season (if they did not get caught in an ice-pack), the 
other half has carefully made fractions of itself, and has 
dispersed its units and ciphers at West Point, for the an- 
nual graduation (which was remarkably brilliant this year), 
or at the various country houses which open their hospi- 
table doors, or even onthe top of the coaches which now 
run daily to convenient points, not to speak of those apo- 
radio coaching-parties which go from their owner's stablis 
out to a friendly house at a near distance for a lanct, with 
the pretty girls and attendant beaux and chaperons—a de- 
lightfal expedition. 

This is the most sensible feature of our modern dissipa- 
tion—the coaching-party. Our unoertain climate may 
render the parties on the ‘‘ Tally ho” somewhat a mutter 
of lottery ; but the opulent owner of a coach can always 
be ready of a sunny morning to take his lovely freight 
out for a drive. 

‘Lhe open-air amgsements of Americans, owing, perhaps, 
to the absorption of our men in business, have been very 
few up to the last few years. 

Now they are many. The hunting mania threatens to 
equal that of Great Britain, and the Westchester County 
Haunt opened with its usual prestige. Polo and lawn- 
tennis, ball-playing and the races, call tho fuir liugerers in 
town ont to the neighborhood of Jerome Park. 

Bat the great-r exolus has been, and is to be, this 
Summer to the Adirondacks and to Mount Desert. 
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Tt may surprise many a reader to tell what the Opera- 
glass saw at Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, on a June day. 

For instance—A dining-room at the Rhodick, the largest 
hotel on the Maine coast, which will seat a thousand 
people, and also feed them. 

The St. Sauveur and the Rhodick both putting in 
steam elevators, to enable their guests to rise to unaccus- 
tomed heights without fatigue! The steamer Lewiston, 
touching at 
Deer Island, 
Sedgewick 
and _ South- 
west Harbor, 
eoming into 
the principal 
harbor along 
the coast of 
Mount Desert. 
Bar Harbor 
affords one a 
delightful 
sail. Boston, 
New York aad 
Philadelphia 
people have 
lined the 
coast with 
luxurious cot- 
tages, and the 
whole _ settle- 
ment has an 
air of per- 
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manence and of antiquity which a brand-new American 
settlement, only five years old, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to produce. 

The water of Silver Lake has been brought from among 
the mountuins to every hotel, so no one will be poisoned. 
Happy the Opera-glass who can ascend Grean Mountaiu 
and gain a view of the ocean that washes these picturesque 
shores ! and catch a glimmering of the white sails bound 
for another + 
world. The 
highest moun- 
tain summit 
in Maine can 
also be seen 
from this 
unique spot, 
And certain 
other units 
and ciphers 
have been 
turning their 
Opera - glasses 
upon Santa 
Monica, a 
watering- 
place in 
Southern Cal- 
ifornia, that 
delightful 
spot in the 
oases of this 
world—a land 


of fruit and floral beauty. At 
Santa Monica is a seaside re- 
sort of rarest loveliness, 
There, under the eucalyptus- 
tree, with the cactus at one’s 
seet; with geranlums eight 
feet high ; with the heliotrope 
running up to eighteen feet ; 
with the calla making itself at 
home everywhere ; with that 
profusion of fruits and flowers 
which made some careful ob- 
server say that ‘‘the plants 
of Qulifornia have no idea of 
the fitaess of things, they 
always overdo it”— there, 
turning the Opera-glass upon 
the Pacific Ocean, unbroken 
for a thousand miles, one finds 
Paradise, and can bask in un- 
interrupted sweetness of air 
and the perfume of every 
variety of verbena, pink and 
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lily, geranium, flowering 
shrab, and also lie under the 
shade of a solid wall of roses 
fifteen feet high by ten wide ; 
lie in the sand on the beach, 
bathe in water that is tem- 
pered to a soft heat, and eat 
grapes from morn till dewy 
eve without daring to com- 
pute how many grapes there 
must be due from a hundred 
and twenty thousand vines, 
with twenty pounds to a 
vine! which is one man’s 
vineyard only. 

But since the last month 
that the Opera-glass swept the 
horizon from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, the choicest grape of 
literature has been plucked 
by the great vintner, who 
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‘“‘treadeth out the grapes.” 
For the unseen future he has 
gathered the thinker up to 
the fountain of Thought. 
Emerson, our original poet, 
our first philosopher, our 
“nugget of wisdom,” has 
gone. It has been a fatal year 
for men of letters, and in the 
death of Emerson one phase 
of American thought seems 
utterly impoverished. Some 
one said, happily, of him, that 
when ‘‘ Emerson uttered a 
great truth Nature felt re- 
lieved.” Oscar Wilde, in one 
of those remarks which have 
an air of affectation, but also 
such a depth of reality in 


. them, said, wisely, ‘‘ America 
=|, . started:early into philosophy, 


and in Emerson outspoke the 
world.” There was a ccrtain 
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congeniality of intellectual temperament which led people 
to say that Emerson imitacd Carlyle, but that fallacy 
died out years ago. Mr. Lowell disposed of the matter 
by saying : 
“ E.’s the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim; 

The one’s two-thirds Norseman, the other half Greek; 

Where the one’s most abounding, the other's to seek. 

C.’s generals require to be seen in the mass; 

E’s specialties gain if enlarged by the glass; 

C. gives Nature and God his own fit of the blues, 

And rims common sense with mystical hues; 

E. sits in a mystery, calm and intense, 

And slowly looks round with his sharp common sense.” 


Emerson was highly appreciated in England, and his 
visits there afforded him one of his most charming of 
books, It was he who said that the love of truth, so con- 
spicuous in all Anglo-Saxon blood, had never a higher, a 
more suggestive compliment than the common para- 
phrase, ‘‘That’s the plain English of it.” 

Mr. Bancroft and Victor Hugo are now the literary out- 
posts. These two great men—one, the historian of his 
own country; the other, the vivacious raconteur of every 
man’s land—are about the same age, both well and strong, 
and enjoying life and a foretaste of their own immutabil- 
ity abundantly. 

Sad it is to read of the end of Madame de Balzac, 
worried and harried to death by the creditors of the 
great novelist, whose genius had rendered all men his 
debtors, The beautiful Polish woman, who had been the 
first inspiration of the earlier days of the great novelist, 
died in such poverty that the expenses of her funeral 
were paid by her sister, Madame Jules Lacroix. The sale 
of her furniture went on at the Hdtel Drouet during the 
whole of a week, and things brought only ridiculously low 
prices, The articles associated with Balzac were few. 
Some doubtful pictures, an ivory crucifix and his bust— 
—which sold for 3,805 francs, were almost the only valuable 
remnants of the most famous novelist of his generation. 

Another sale in Paris brought better prices, The little 
Byzantine Hotel, 32 Rue de Monceau; the ‘‘Sumptueux 
mobilier artistique, les superbes tapisseries et tentures, meu- 
bles de style, garnissant I’hdtel de Madame la Vicomtesse 
de la Panouse, née Marie Heilbron,” sold better. The 
noble husband succumbed to the smash of the ‘‘ Union 
Générale,” and Marie Heilbron’s hardly earned money 
followed Nilsson’s, She returns to the operatic stage ; the 
Viscount goes to the Cape to find diamonds, Madame 
Heilbron’s furniture was said to present the usual aspect 
of ‘‘fouillis of plush, silk and tapestry ; Gothic dresses, 
Renaissance of bahuts and Louis XIV. consoles—an amal- 
gam of the débris of three or four centuries.” 

It will be interesting to art-lovers to hear that at the 
sale of Paul de Saint-Victor’s librury in Paris, an edition 
of Balzac’s ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques,” 1855, on India paper, 
with first impressions of Doré illustrations, were sold for 
1,509 francs only. 

We do better than that over here. The great musical 
festival at the Seventh Regiment Armory, introducing, as 
it did, the Nibelunger Ring, and Madame Materna, the 
great interpreter of Wagner, was no doubt interesting, but 
somewhat heavy and tiresome. Many people adore 
Wagner as a god, and an inspired composer, who at Bay- 
reuth rather announced that he was sent a prophet into 
this world, to create a new art,, Others think that he 
turned his back upon melody because melody had turned 
her back upon him, and therefore he created a scientific 
melody, as Pygmalion carved a woman out of marble. 

But the interest of a vast audience was certainly en- 
chained by the work of a chorus so admirably drilled, 


and by the singing of a grand artist like Materna, assisted 
by the noble voices of Galussé and of Remmertz. The 
orchestra, too, was admirable, and the whole festival 
showed knowledge and cleverness. The Walktre scene, 
with the five harps, was grand, weird and mysterious— 
the singers all thoughtful, able and skillful, We heard a 
charming and sympathetic Sveglaide, and a Briiun Wilde, 
who could not be surpassed ; but with it all, who would 
have endured the fatigue of hearing it over again ? 

Tue rudeness of Thomas himself, in his arvit:ary orders 
to shut the doors at two o'clock precisely, not making 
allowances for two or three hundred ladies and children 
who were kept out in the pouring rain, deserves severe 
rebuke. Five minutes should be allowed for difference of 
watches, the incidents of street-cars, etc, etc., and if 
people pay forty dollars for a set of tickets, have they not 
a right to go in when they please ? No amount of disturb- 
ance to those within could compare with the wrong done 
to those without by the most insolent order. It was one 
fertile reason for the remark that this festival did not com- 
pare for popularity with that of last year. The Italian 
afternoon, at which Miss Oary received a splendid ovation, 
was most enjoyable. It is a matter of universul regret 
that this great artist is about to retire, in the plenitude 
of her powers, into private life. 

And in the midet of our Spring emotions came the 
dreadful news of the assassinations in Dublin of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, well known in New York, and of 
Mr. Burke. July, the month of Julius Cesar, can well 
pause to ask the reason of this crime. 

It is an important and pleasant commentary upon the 
strong hold which law and order has over the American 
mind, that with Guiteau, still unhung, Washington, 
through May and June, was so gay and so agreeable 
that President Arthur went or scoring social triumphs by 
his dinners and receptions. He has made so acceptable, 
industrious and useful a chief executive, that only praise 
follows him. 

In the line of the drama, we are promised a play from 
the classic pen of Henry James, Jr. His ‘‘ Daisy Miller” 

Shakespearean in its fidelity to the unsophiscated 

aughter of a half-understood civilization) is to be put on 
the stage. Women who flirt with their couriers, who do 
not comprehend the convenunces which govern Europe, 
will do well to go and see this immortal creation, ‘I 
judge everybody now,” said a distinguished lawyer, by 
their estimate of Daisy Miller. ‘‘If they say that Henry 
James, Jr., has insulted his American blood by holding 
her up to ridicule, then I know that they are fools ; but if 
they say that therein he has described a large class of 
ignorant but not unlovely girls, who are misunderstood, 
on the continent, because they are ignorant of continental 
ideas, then ] know that they are nice people.” 

And now onr July days may well be employed in read- 
ing ‘‘ John Inglesant,” the best and most thoughtful novel 
of the period. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Anotuer Execrric Raruway.—Tho second electric railway 
constructed by Messrs. Siemens & Halske in Berlin was formally 
opened, April 29th. It runs from Lichterfelde station on the 
Berlin-Anhalt Railway, to the Military Academy, about one and a 
half English miles. 


Rreronrsc Worn Corm.—Reeeantly while Dr. A. H. Best, of Ba- 
vannah, Ga., was silver-plating a small article with silver cyanide 
solution, he used an old Spanish silver coin as anode. The 
was worn perfectly smooth and had been hammered to twice its 
original size; yet in a little while after it was put in the bath 
letter and figure became plainly visible, The date, 1 
defaced se as to be beyond deciphering with a powerful glass, De- 
came plain. « 
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Coprer rw Brrap.—Wheat normally contains copper to the ex- 
tent of eight to ten parts per million. Experiments with grain, the 
seed of which had not been “ pickled ” with sulphate of copper (us 
is often done to prevent smut), show that the copper was not due 
to any impurity in the reagents, or to the gas-pipe and burners. 


A WHITEWASH THAT WILL STICK AND Wase —Wa find in a Ger- 
man paper a formula for a wash which can be applied to lime walls 
and afterward become watorprvof so as tu bear washing. lMesens- 
chek, of Munich, mixes tqgether the powder trom thiee | arts Bili- 
cious rock (quartz). three purts broken muartlo uud sundstone, 
also two parts of burned purcelaiu clay, with two parts freshly 
slaked lime. still warm. In this way w wa-h is made whict forms 
@ Ailicate if otten wetted, and becomes after a time almost like 
stone. The four constituents mixed together give the ground- 
color to whion any pigment that cau be used with lime is added. 
It is apt lied quite thickly to tho wall or other eurface, let dry ore 
day, und the next day frequently cuvered with water, which makes 
it waterprouf. This wash can be cleansed w.th water without 
losing ary of its color; on the contrary, each time it pets barder, 
so that itcan even be brushed, while its pcrosity mukes it look 
soft. The wash or calcimine can be used for crdipury porposes 
as Well as for the finest painting. A so-called frveco surface can 
be prepured with it in the dry way. 


A Course IvprcaTor For Snip3.—Mr. J. H. A. Macdenald, ex- 
Bolicltor-General fur Scotlaud, has just invented, unuer the desig- 
nation of the Holophate Course Indicator, an elevt:ic ay paratus, 
tho object of which ia to diminish the risk of cellinion by night at 
sea. The indicator consists of an elvo:ric li,ht witb a reflector, 
which {s fixed ona movablo arm. When tbe helm is amidstips 
the reflector throws the light etraigbt a! end, the. rm being held 
fost by two pegs, or detents, which are unuer the control of the 
heim by means of an electrio connection. When the belm is 
ee an electric current is f xrmed, Ly which une of the detenta 

olding the arm is depressed, leaving the reflector fiee to movo, 
and then the light sweeps round to starboard with an action like 
the wave of a hand. When the light hua gone round a certain 
number of points to starboard, a screen rises up and sbuts it out 
trom view, when tha arm comes back to ’miuships. If, on the 
other hand, the helm be put to starboard, tho other detent ie re- 
moved, when a movement exactly the converse of that above de- 
ser! ein be performed, Thus the strong beam of tne electric 
ght is waved to one side or the other, indicating eve alteration 
{n the course of the vessel to all who may be within si ht, and that 
at the instant that the course is changed. Under the ordinary 
method of showing rei and green lights on port apd starboard, a 
ship may swing round several points, « hile the distance is rap- 
id'y diminishing between her and auother vessel, befury thove 0a 
board the latter can have any warning of the onange. 


Avagge and costly flint-glass disk has been cast at Paris for 
the Lick observatory at Californi. Its diameter is 97 centimetres, 
its thickness 55 centimetres, and its weizht 1/0 kilograms. The 
casting occupied four days, and consumed eight tons of coal. The 
cooling of the mass required thirty days, The optical tests 
showed that the glass was perfeot in all its parts. 


Tax celebrated French physician, Dumonlin, on his death-bed, 
when surrounded by three of the most distinguished medical men 
{a Paris, who were regretting the loss the profession would suffer 
on his desth, said: “ My friends, 1 leave behind me three phy- 
siclans much better than myself.” Being much pressed to name 
them (each of the doctors supposing himself to one cf them) 
he answered: “ Wator, exercise and diet.” 


To Grup 8rezr.—Polished steel may be beautifully gilded by 
means of the ethereal solution of gold. Dissolve pure wold 1n 
aqua regia, evaporate gently to dryness, 80 as to drive off the su- 
perfluous acid, redissolve in water, and add three times its bulk 
ot ether. Allow to stand fur twenty-four hours in a stoppered 
poe and the ethoreal solution of gold will float at top. Polished 
steel dipped in this is at once beautifully gilded, and, by tracing 

erns on the metal surface with varnish, beautiful devices in 
plain metal gold will be produced. For othor metals the electro 
process is best. 


TareaD FROM Woop.—A new seyelopmen of the timber fn- 
dustries has recently been made near the town of Narkoding, in 
Middle Sweden. It consists in manufacturing thread for crochet 
and sewing purposes from pine timber. The process {a not made 
porite, but the products aro Said to be fine in quality, and the prive 

low. The thread is wound on balls by machinery, and packed 
in boxes for export. The new business is IIkely to be asuccessful 
one, for the orders from all parts of the country are 80 numerous 
already that the new factory is unable to fulfill them. 


PHorocRraraine Fuicut.—Mr. Muybridge of 8an Francisco, 
having shown photographors how to take pictures of a horse at 
full gallop, M. Marey, a rench savant, has extended the process 
to the flight of birds. He has succeeded in analyzing the flight of 
abird by the metlod employed by M. Janssen in observing the 
relative movement of two stars— that is, by a photogra: hic re- 
volver. This was In the form of a fowling-piece aimed at the bird 
and twelve pictures were taken successively in 1-700 of a second 
each. The plates wore gelatino bromide of silver, which could, if 
need be, tako an impression in 1-1500 of & second. ae lacing the 
set of pictures in a phenakistiscope of Plateau, the Fig of the 
bird was easily reproduced. 


THE moat practicable method of copying objects magnified in 
the microscope, as stated by Dr. Beale, is to arrange the paper on 
a piece of stiff cardboard, 80 that it may be upon the same level as 
the stage upon which the object is situated—on the left aide if the 
right eye is the one used for observation. On now looking steadily 
at the Object with the right eye, the object appears to be thrown, as 
it were, upon the paper, and may be clearly seen by tho left, and 
its outline very readily traced, the movement of the pencil being ex- 
ecuted by the right hand if the observer is not able use the loft. 
By far the best course, however, snys Dr. Beale, ts to acquire the 
habit of eee with the left eye, in which case the paper can 
be placed oa the right hand of tho stage, and tho right hand used 
for drawing. © 


ExpertMents to determine the changes of color produced in 
flowers by ammonia have given three results: Over a dish of am- 
monta was invertet a funnel, in tne tube of which were placed the 
flowers experimented upon. Blue. violet and purple flowers wore 
found to change to black, and white to yellow. These changes 
are most striking when the flowers have several different tints, in 
whioh the red lines are turned dark ; ths white, yellow, ets. If the 
flowers thus chauged are placed in pure water they retain tuebr 
new colors for several hours, gradually assuming their original 
tints after that time. Another observation made in this oonnec- 
tlon is that the flowers of the aster, which are naturally inodor- 
ous, uire a very agreeable perfume under the influence of 
ammon 


Tre galvanic properties of carbon have been closely examinad 
by Dr. Hanichi Muraoka, a Japanese student at Strasbury. He 
determined the specific resistance and the change of resistance 
with increase of temperature of all kinds of hard carbon, inciud- 
ing Siberian graphite, gas-rotort carbon, the artiflotal carbons used 
for electric lighting by several well-known firms, and even the 
graphitic compoun used in Faber's lead-pencils. The specific 
resistance (at 0° C.) of the lust was 9520, while that of the first 
was 12°23 The artificially-prepared carbons ran from ::6:86 to 
B5'15. In all, however, the resistance decrease with a rise of 
temperature, the coefficient of decrease being greatest for the ~{- 
berian graphite, least for a carbon pencil prepared from cole by 
Hellmann of Muhihnusep. This result entirely confirms the recent 
researches of Siemens and Beetz. The thermo-electric powers of 
the various samples of rch were ou hse anaes ahh respect 

tof graphite; thelr thermo-electromotive force was 1 avery 
tesa Ft prepnite. and varied from 423 microvolts for the Faber A tonder husband, futher, friend ; 
nell carbon to 9 23 microvolts for the cas-retort carbon (of Par- It grioves us that he is no more, 
ian manufacture) used for battery plates. Ve's left this darky gloomy shoro, 
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“ Tommy,” said a mother to her soven-yenr-old boy, “ you must 
not interrupt me when I am talking with lavies, You must wait 
till we stop, and then you can talk.” ‘But you never stop,” ru- 
torted the boy. 


“80 you would not take me to be twenty?” sald a young lady 

to her partner while dancing a polka one evening. ‘ What would 

‘ou tuke mo for, then?” ‘For better, for worse,” replied he; and 
6 was accepted, 


A CERTAIN young man walks five-sevenths of a mile for seven 
nights in a week to see his girl, and after putting in 112 nights ho 
pele the bounce. How many miles did he hoof it altogether, and 

ow ated weeks did it take him to understand that ho wasn't 
want 


Fo. ne: Baleony of lodgings overlooking the sea. German 
band strikes up, round the corner. She: “Oh, Edwin, listen. I 
think I hear stratns of music.” ‘He: ‘A most confounded lot of 
strain and uncommon little music, I should say.” And sach 1s 
the want of soul in man, 


“Have you spoken to papa about that yet?” anxiously im- 
quired the eldest daughtor of an indulgent mother, ‘No, my 
child, not yet. Your father is too busy with his creditors to think 
of pony-phuetons, and russet harness to match, just now.” 
“Bother the creditoral’’ was the snappish reply. ‘ That’s just 
what your father is doing, my dear, After he has compromised, 
you shall have your turn-out.” . 


WEDDING EXHIBITION—THINGS NOT EXHIBITED. 


Tre husband’s wild oats. 

The wife a little temper. 

Tho father-in-law 5 treasured check. 

The mother-in-law's seasonable and unseasonable advi-e. 

The bride's eldest sister’a commiseration. 

The bride’s youngest sister's admiration. 

little Tommy's appreciation of wedding-cake. 

The best man’s Sapa: 
a The dear friends of the bride who couldn’t seo what he sav la 

er. 

Norz.—The epitaph below, found in a Vermont graveyard 

during a vacation ramble, scems worthy of preservation. J. B.C. 


How sho’kin to tho human mind 

Tho log did him to powder grind; 
God did command his soul away, 
This summings wo must all obey. 


He'was esteemed by all men 
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THE COMFORTS AND DISCOMFORTS OF TRAVEL. 


By N, Rosrnson, 


Travyetine is rendered so comfortable nowadays that 
the slightest twinges of discomfoit call forth “ howling 
commentaries on the text.” Palace-cars by day—veritable 
boudoirs on wheels—and sleeping-cars by night, have 
rendered locomotion in this country so luxurious that dis- 
tance has ceased to appall and season to dismay. Our 
palatial steamers, too, contribute their quota; while the 
baggage system removes tho last, though not the least, 
cause for anxiety from the mind of the sybaritic traveler. 

Traveling has, indeed, arrived at very high condition of 
perfection, and each day witnesses some additional rivet to 
our comforts. Our dining-cars, their bills of fare—worthy 
of Delmonico or the Brunswick—render the dreaded 
rush to the dreadful buffet unnecessary, while the connoi- 
seur in wine can have his champagne iced to as many de- 
grees below zero as may suit his critical palate, or his 
claret warmed to blood or fever heat if he will. The 
system of ordering luncheon by telegraph, too, is in keep- 
ing with this too too rapid age. It is satisfactory to be 
enabled at, say Philadelphia, to select a piquant luncheon 
from the menu, and to fee! that it awaits your arrival at 
Wilmington—hot or cold, as your Right Royal Highness 
may have been pleased to command it, 

Steamboat travel, especially river and lake, is about as 
luxurious a mode of locomotion as can be by any possibil- 
ity conceived. The spacious saloons, the superb surround- 
ings, the gilding, the mirrors, the carvings, the carpets, 
the series of decks (with their awnirgs in Summer), the 
restaurant, the staterooms! Everything that ingenuity 
can suggest is pressed into the service to render a trip by 
boat an episode to be immensely enjoyed, and as grate- 
fully remembered. 

With the ocean steamer comes the terrible monster, sea- 
sickness. Gildings and mirrors and tapestries go for 
naught in the presence of this dreaded and remorseless 
fiend. Like love, it levels all ranks low, and lays the 
sceptre by the shepherd's crook—or, in less poetical lan- 
guage, the votive offering to Neptune of the millionaire 
beside that of the humble and impecunious emigrant. ‘To 
those who do not suffer, the ocean steamer is a floating 
palaces, with lackeys and retainers in the shape of sun- 
kissed stewards, Electric-bells and saltwater-baths, fresh 
frnit and new-laid eggs, are but so many items, Passen- 
gers growl because a daily paper is denied them, and use 
full-flavored language if the bill-of-fare is minus a single 
luxury for which they may have a momentary craving. 

Traveling nowadays is as much a necessity as stopping 
at home used to bein the year one, Everybody travels— 
everybody has been somewhere; and people who have 
only migrated, as in the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” from the 
blue bedroom to the brown, hang their heads for very 
shame that they have done so very little in the way of 
locomotion. Traveling has been made so easy that it re- 
quires very little effort to set the wheels going. Packing 
one’s impedimenta is now the severest portion of the entire 
move. Once packed, the express does the rest. The 
fever of travel comes upon society at stated periods; and 
travel, society must and will at any cost, This fever 
assumes graver symptoms as the seasons roll over, and the 
trip to the White Mountains in time extends to the Yosem- 
ite Valley, or the spin over to Paris to a dash into the 
Danubian Provinces, The thirst of travel needs to be 
slaked, and native wine seldom possesses the necessary 
properties—the rush is over the pond. 

Of course, there are still left a few dignified, old-fash- 


ioned Old World people who on a certain day, at acertain 
hour, move from the town to the country-house, or who 
make an annual excursion to visit a relative or friend. 
This good old conservatism is being rapidly squeezed out 
through the medium of the excursion-train and the excur- 
sion-steamer. 

All the world goes upon excursion trips, an:1 no one re- 
turns without a fault to find or a grumble to growl. Breathes 
there a man or woman who ever yet came back aftcr a 
day’s cheap junketing withont a dismal catalogue of com- 
plaints ? Tuke the excursion steamers. You arrive, though 
you rise with the lark, to find the best places always occr- 
pied. Feelings cf dire ill-will permeate your bosom as 
you perceive half a dozen deck-chairs appropriated by two 
persons, the feet of the Jady on one extra, her impedi- 
menta upon another, while her male companion, with a 
diabolical artfulness, engrosses a couple more, leading the 
unwary to believe that he is but holding these foits for 
temporarily absent friends, The crush on board the ex- 
cursion-boat is the next feature—pitiful in hideous dis- 
comfort, Ladies weighing 300 pounds and upward are 
very good-natured and very amiable. They patronize 
steamboat excursions to an alarming extent. ‘‘ You see,” 
a confiding and intelligent deckhand once observed to me, 
‘*they get on a couple o’ chairs and sit facin’ the breeze, 
an’ fans themselves all the time, and nobody interferes 
with them nor nothin’, They’re happy as clams at high 
water.” 

Children are in mundane Paradise on the excursion 
steamer, and, wild with innocent joy, romp and push and 
tear round till their elders wish them—at home, Then 
there are the bores: the man who will talk politics, or the 
prosy female who will discass Sunday-school ; the gentle- 
man who has just returned from Europe, and the lady 
whose height of earthly ambition is to get there; the 
party who knows every inch of the river or bay, and the 
nervous individual who informs you of the exact place 
wherein to find the “best” life-preservers, and speaks 
despondingly in reference to the dilapidated condition of 
the boilers, 

The effect of the sun playing down upon your umbrella, 
assuming that you are provided with one, begets a tortu- 
ous thirst, The ice-water has given out; the lager beer is 
an infamy ; the coffee—execrable ; the tea—poison, Cham- 
pagne is expensive, and the red or the Rhine wine in the 
most friendly relations with vinegar. You have brought 
your basket, and feel peckish. You proceed to open this 
treasury of edibles and to expose its toothsome contents, 
A hundred pair of wolfish eyes are watching your every 
movement; one child nudges another, and the electric 
whisper goes round. You are the centre of envious 
glances ; your immediate neighbors cordially detest you, 
and if an occasion arrives for rendering you uneomfort- 
able, depend upon it that it will be utilized. 

The food vended on board the excursion-steamer is of 
the worst possible description, the caterers having not ore, 
but both eyes directed toward profit, Feverish from thirst 
and fatigue, your eyelids aching, you return to the place 
from whence you came, and register an sinward vow 
never to be found on the deck of an excursion-steamer 
again—a vow broken with commendable regularity. 

How favorably the ordinary passenger-boat compares 
with its cousin, the excursion! Everything is in order. 
The employés polite and anxious, the viands excellent, the 
time kept to the minute, the stateroom a model of cleanuli- 
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nees, if not of comfort. Take, for example, and as a type, 
the day-boat from New York to Albany—one of the most 
delightful and picturesque trips in the wide world. You go 
on board at 8:30, and make one in the eight or nine hun- 
dred travelers who are en route to the Catskills, Saratoga, 
Lake George, and heaven only knows where besides, A 
joyous, bustling, expectant, excited, well-bred, fashionable 
crowd buzzes about the decks. Old ladies, young ladies, 
middle-aged ladies, and ladies of no particular age at all, at- 
tired in traveling costumes of every conceivable sort, shape, 
size and description, sit, stand, recline, lounge and lay up- 
stairs and down-stairs (if such unnautical expression be 
permitted), in blaes braided with white, whites bound in 
bloe, browns trimmed with black, and blacks sculloped 
with brown. Some carry nickel-bound bags, and em- 
broidered wraps like miniature bolster-cases ; others are 
provided with quaint early English pockets, deftly marked 
with their monograms, and containing gossamer handker- 
chiefs fit but to brush an enormous butterfly from the up- 
turned nose of the sleeping beauty in the wood. Some 
wear linen dusters from chin to heel, until they look as 
thongh attired for a sack-race, Hats! shades of Gains- 
borongh and Greuze! such grace, such elegance, such 
sweep, such chic, such loveliness, such head-caressers ! 
Rakish little dogs, some of them with the leaf touching 
the bridge of the nose, or stuck on the side with the be- 
witching abandon of Peg Woffington; others worn as 
demurely as Clarissa Harlowe’s, or flung back on the neck, 
and depending for support upon a rosebud or a sprig of 
mignonette; flowers so ripe and real as to induce roving 
bees and dissipated flies to seek Barmecidal feasts thereon. 
Hair! Ye gods! black, brown, chestnut, auburn, wine- 
colored, red, yellow, and white ; in plaits, pig-tails, curls, 
corkscrews, bands,, kisses, Montagues, shells, rolls, and 
every other form known to the advanced females of this 
the fag end of the nineteenth century; pearl-powder, 
rouge, oherry-paste, and burnt umber are fairly repre- 
sented, and beauty-vails at a discount. 

Let us take a look at the men. Old dandies, with dyed 
hair and side-whiskers of that purple so fashionable in Rome 
nc. 500. Paterfamilias issuing orders in an authoritative 
way, and glowing with the pride of ‘‘ Here I am, with my 
household gods, cff to the best hotel at Saratoga! ‘Look 
at me!” Young fellows with collared heads, in the loudest 
possible suits, and nantical hats that would have won the 
heart of Black-eyed Susan, attached to canes of enormous 
proportions, and sucking cheap cigars or cheaper tooth- 
picks, with an ‘‘I’ve just dined at Delmonico’s |” air. 
Portly brokers in stiff white waistcoats, giving them all 
the appearance of gazing over newly whitewashed walls. 
Legislators, looking very profound, and about as cheerful 
as Acts of Congress. Eurnest middle-aged men in specta- 
cles and alpaca coats thirsting for information, and deep 
in the mysteries of the guide-books. Langnuid swells in 
blue suits, with striped stockings and patent-leather shoes, 
absorbed in each other, and maintaining a masterly inac- 
tivity. Greasy men in bulgy clothes, with diamond shirt- 
studs, chains enormous enough to hang bales of cotton, 
and immense rings upon fat, hairy fingers, surmounted by 
inky nails, A few provincials of the stage-Yankeo type, 
tourists whose glacial coidness, fixed eye-glasses, and gen- 
eral imperturbability bespeak them Englishmen, arrayed 
in their rhinoceros robes of insular prejudice. And, of 
course, just as the gangway is abont to be drawn aboard, 
the stereotyped elderly lady is declared in sight, who 
stontly refases to “hurry up,” who thrusts her bandbor 
in the eye of the nearest deckhand and her umbrella to 
back it up ; who will not venture on the plank until it is 
more securely fixed; who drops her umbrella, then her 


reticule, then her spectacles, then all three, aud refuses 
point-blank to budge an iuch until her property is re- 
stored to her; and who is finally somewhat uoceremo- 
niously thrust forward under indignant protets and 
threats of writing tothe Herald. 

A bright ond brilliant sight greets us as we ascend to 
the deck. The river is studded with craft of every de- 
scription, from the hnga ocean steamer to the tiny sailing- 
boat, from the richly laden and dignified argosy to the 
impudent little tug, scooting hither and thither and anda- 
ciously darting beneath the very bows of some leviathan, 
in momentary danger of being crushed up like an egg- 
shell, White-sailed sloops and schooners, ferryboats 
speeding from shore to shore with their living and anxious 
freight, canalboats of enormous dimensions, great tows of 
barges, the lazy life on which would seem like a Summer 
dream ; pleasure craft in saucy swiftness, their snowy 
canvas resembling the outstretched wings of gigantic sea- 
birds—all these, with the teeming life on either shore, and 
the Palisades in the purple-blue and hazy distance, tend to 
form an ensemble at once striking, impressive, and to th» 
memory imperishable. 

Little groups goon form themselves in coigne of van- 
tage. The bows are extensively patronized, camp-stools 
are in tremendous requisition, windlasses speedily ut 1- 
ized, and coils of rope compelled a double debt to pry. 
Jaunty young gentlemen, with a view to exhibit their in- 
trepidity, sit loosely on the bulwarks, allowing their feet to 
hang over the side of the ship, to the admiration and dis- 
may of the young ladies, Very large cigars are smoked, 
and cheeks grow pale that but an hour ago blushed, if not 
exactly in praise of their own loveliness, possibly beneath 
the flushing influence of the seductive cobbler. Jones, of 
Wa! Street, poses as if for his photograph ; the position is 
painful, but Miss Bluepatch, of Fifth Avenue, rewards 
him with a look wherein a smile is secretly wrapped up, 
and he poses on to Poughkeepsie, Smith’s boots are new, 
and just a /eefle too small for him, and yet this heroio fc llow 
stands the whole way to West Point, expatiating on the 
beauties of the scenery to Miss Mintsauce, who, happy 
girl, is seated upon an icebox, utterly unconscious of the 
delicious agonies of her afflicted admirer. We saw all this 
at a glance, and we saw more than this. 

In the remotest corners of the boat sits the brand-new 
brides and bridegrooms, Angelina is attired in a travel 
ing costume composed expressly for the occasion by that 
great artist, Worth—the Talleyrand of the toilet. The 
dress is a veritable poem, and seems to careess the fair 
form like a thing of life, It would take the condensed 
evidence of a dozen French milliners to discribe even the 
**goring,” so it is not for us to rush in where a mocdiste 
would fear to tread, Edwin, too, is brand-new, from the 
gilt sole of his boot, which betrays the fact of its never 
having been hitherto worn, to the shiny felt hat, with the- 
impress of the hatter’s thumb still upon it, as glossy and 
bright as a new drugstore. 

The grim, gaunt grandeur cf the Pulisades serves to 
render the soft, sheeny, dimpled hills around Tarrytown, 
Nyack and Sleepy Hollow even more lovely, and bathed in 
a glowing bath of golden light, an auriferous glory, such 
as won Danaé for tho mighty Jove. We crane for a peep 
at Sunnyside—the home, “ m:de up of gable-ends and full 
of angles and corners as an old crooked hat”’—of Washing- 
ton Irving ; the scene of the loves of Ichabod, Katrina and 
the muscular Brom Brones, whose daring impersonation of 
the headless horseman won for him his pretty pouting 
bride. We picture Irving seated beneath the spreading 
foliage, employed in thinking out some of his charming 
creations, or engaged in gentle converse with a welcome 
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guest — say with the man of 
drooping eyelids and waxed 
mustaches, who did not then 
foresee that awful day when 
the French eagles would be 
trailed in the bloody dust of 
Sédan. Yea, Napoleon IIT. 
was once upon a time a visitor 
at Sunnyside. 

And on we speed past Tarry- 


town, with its sad, sad story - 


of treachery and treason, and 
Sing Sing, where piteous and 
strained eyes watch us from 
behind prison bars, till we 
enter the beautiful Highlands, 
to be confronted by the Dun- 
derberg, and the exquisite 
scenery of West Point. Pass- 
ing through this cleft in the 
mountains we throb onward 
till the Catskills dreamily lift 
themselves on the left, and six 
v’clock finds us at Albany, the 
cupola of the magnificent 


GRAND SALOON OF AN OCEAN STEAMER, 


ALL ABOARD!—THE LAST ONE. 
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ALL ABOARD!—THE CAPTALN’S OFFICE, 


Capitol standing out in won- 
drous and superb relief. 

We have dined well—a con- 
scientious soup, a slice of 
striped bass, a warm cutlet 
with green peas and a broiled 
chicken ; ice cream and a 


‘peach. This is the very 


essence of luxurious traveling. 

The palace-car is a revela- 
tion to such of our cousins 
as venture across the pond. 
Its size, its decorations, its 
lounges, its conveniences. 
Compare it with the stuffy 
first-class carriage of British 
or Continental travel, and how 
effete the latter article ap- 
pears! The stiffness of a 
compartment, be it uphol- 
stered in yellow plush or 
blue satin, or Japanese ailk, 
or Utrecht velvet, is to an 
American simply appalling. 
His sense of freedom is 
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ileeply injured when he finds himself deliberately locked 
into a prison on wheels. He cannot stretch his limbs. 
Ice-water there is none. To bathe his temples or flirt 
with his mustache through the medium of a mirror and 
a comb is out of the question. The friendly and well- 
‘posted conductor is nox est, There are no information- 
giving. officials passing through, no books presented or 
newspapers flang into his lap, no candies or bananas, no 
cough-drops or cigars. He is dropped into a seat, pro- 
vided he can get one, with haughty and frozen-mannered 
womankind, and silent and abstracted men. If his luck 
be good he may meet very pleasant, well-bred people ; 
but then he must be in luck, and fortune must be in 
a propitious mood. He is hemmed in without even the 
luxury of a chance of stretchinz his limbs, since the slightest 
movement in that direction might lead to the disarrange- 
ment of the draperies of the opposite lady. If he is the 
happy possessor of a newspaper, and offers it to his neigh- 
bor, the chances are that the civility will be received with 
a frigid ‘* Thanks,” and then he must endeavor to amuse 
himself as best he may, cramped, with the uneasy feeling 
upon his mind of being a prisoner until the train slows 
into a station, when a muchly-bearded guard will politely 
but sternly inform him that he must not descend, as the 
train will start in a ‘‘couple o’ seconds, sir.”’, 

If the traveler is in need of refreshment he must ro- 
strain the inner cravings until the train arrives at a station 
possessing a refreshment counter. To this counter he 
must plunge with the most frantic haste, to be snubbed by 
the pretty, pert barmaids in attendance, If he is lucky 
enough to secure a plate of soup he must swallow it in hot 
haste ; if he has annexed a portion of the carcass of a lean 
fowl, he is constrained to recollect that fingers were con- 
structed before knives and forks. A bell rings, the guard, 
bearded like a pard, growls something in a hoarse and un- 
intelligible voice, and 'the traveler, despoiled of half a 
crown, for which he has in turn received a Barmecidal 
feast, rushes back to the carriage, mistaking his compart- 
ment, and finaily, as the train is in motion, is bundled by 
the bearded guard into his prison cell—flung over the foot 
‘of some gouty countess, or into the arms of a spiteful 
elderly spinster, who talks at him about American barba- 
rians for the remainder of the journey. 

_ Arrived at his destination, instead of quietly proceeding 
to his hotel, his baggage-check reposing in his waistcoat 
pocket, he has to hustle and force his way into a throng of 
eager, rude and excited people, all clamoring and clam- 
bering for their luggage ; all yelling at the porters, claim- 
ing trunks and portmanteaus they had never laid eyes on 
before, while the most acrobatic, disdaining the slow pro- 
cess of being waited on by wooded headed employés, leap 
into the middle of the valice-laden arena, and bear away 
in triumph their impedimenta—ay, and not unfrequently 
the impedimenta of other people as well, for this miser- 
able baggage muddle is a rich mine to a certain class of 
‘gentlemen of the road.” 

Our American, having by dint of ‘‘skinning his eyes” 
and a leviathan bribe to a porter, at last secured his bag- 
‘gage, boholds it flang on to the top of a growler, alias a 
four-wheeler, or a hansom, the fare being an unknown 
quantity ; or if he dectine to ride in solitary grandeur, the 
hotel omnibus is yawning to receive him—and still with 
‘8 sense of insecurity in regard to his luggage hangiog 
over him like a black cloud, he is driven to his hotel, again 
to worry and skirmish over his trunks; nor is he happy 
until he beholds them deposited in his bedroom. 

' How often during that fatiguing ride has he longed for 
the short, sharp but welcome cry of ‘‘ Bazgage checked ! 

‘Want your baggage checked?” so significant of ease, 
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comfort, and security ! How often has he yearned for a 
stretch in the direction of the platform! How often has 
he wished for a gossip with the ever-courteous and 
thoroughly posted conductor! The nuisance of having 
books, periodicals and newspapers flung into his lap every 
five minutes would have proved a boon, and the crack of 
the shell of the homely peanut, delicious music, 

The day-journey will be gotten through, somehow or 
other. 

‘ Be the day weary, be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong.” 


Be the journey ever so dusty, ever so hot, ever so 
tedious, the terminus at last comes in sight, and should 
the American’s companions have proved unsociable or 
worse, he has at least had the satisfaction of gazing out 
of the windows, and of filling his eyes with “bits” of the 
country as the iron horse sped upon its way. There are 
many distractions, and pleasing ones, to boot, in a day 
journey, but at night—ye gods! 

Where, oh, where is the sleeping-car ? where the ebony 
attendant, all smiles and white teeth ? where the cozy little 
smoking-compartment, where one can whiff the best Henry 
Clay, and partake of a ‘‘ modest quencher” in the shape 
of a nightcap ? 

Our helpless countryman is conveyed to an ill-lighted, 
fearfully stifling compartment, containing eight divided 
seats, seven of which are already occupied. A wheezy old 
lady refuses to have the window opened. The floor is 
littered with handbags, wraps, etc., while the netting over- 
head threatens to burst and brain the Iuckless individuals 
reposing beneath it, a rap on the cranium from a heavy 
dressing-case being somewhat dangerous in consequences. 
The American finds the netting full, the floor packed. 
Where will he put his grip-sack, lis hand-valise, his 
‘‘hard-shell” hat ? He begs for a little space, addressing 
a ghostly company in the dim religious light. Room is 
begrudgingly doled to him with the remark, ‘‘ These rail- 
way companies ought to be ashamed of themselves, cram- 
ming people like sheep into their beastly carriages !"’ 

A dead silence falls upon the prisoners as the black van 
moves out into the dark night. Sleep! Absurd! Who 
could sleep seated in one position, the legs at a right 
angle, the head being bum'ped against the dirty and fusty 
and musty wall-cushions? Some one goes off—a loud 
snore proclaims that Sleep has taken a scalp, A general 
snorting ensues, Bodies become .limp and roll to one 
side, The man or woman who but a few brief minutes 
before would scarcely vouchsafe a reply to the disgusted 
American’s query now lean upon him as though he were a 
brother. In vain he nudges and fends them off; they 
return to their first love; they are true as steel. Sleep ! 
Oh, for that colored porter, and the ice-water, and the 
stretch on the platform! Why, the curtained lane be- 
tween the berths would be scenery surpassing that so 
rapturously described by Claude Melnotte, and the stock- 
inged foot of the gentleman in the upper berth a thing of 
beauty, JTven the ordinary car, crammed with passengers 
in every form of acrobatic position, were a paradise on 
earth compared to the stifling first-class compartment ona 
night-journey-in Europe. 

Some railway companies in England have put on sleep. 
ing-cars, notably the ‘‘ Wild Irishman,” between Holyhead 
and London, and the ‘Scotch Limited Mail,” from 
London to Edinburgh. In France, too, there are sleeping- 
cars between Paris and Bordeaux, and also on two of tha 
other lines ; but to compare these cars with a Pullmaar or 
a Wagner would be equivalent to comparing a grocer’s 
wagon to Mrs. Van Spuyten Durgole’s victoria, _ They 
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are, however, a move in the right direction, but as yet the 
traveling public has not taken to them, and while the 
first-class carriages will be full of suffering humanity, the 
sleepers will have many berths to let. 

Diligence-traveling is rapidly dying ont, since mountains 
are being tunneled and the iron road laid everywhere, 
The diligence for a mountain day trip is very delightful 
traveling ; for a night journey it isa horror. The discom- 
forts of the “good old coaching days,” so rapturously 
referred to by our grandfathers, are still preserved in 
diligence travel, and a night in the wheezy, bone-setting, 
“‘leathern oonveniency ” will live long in the memory. I 
have done two consecutive nights in Mexico, sixteen mules 
being the team, the driver yelling at the top of his lungs, 
his assistant pelting the leading files with stones, and if I 
wasn’t as sore as Mickey Free’s father, I know nothing of 
contusions, abrasions and partial dislocations. I have 
ctossed the Pyrenees from Perpignan to Gerona. To say 
that I was stiff as the mummy of one of the Ptolemies at the 
end of the journey is a close approximation to my condi- 
tion. Tho Irish jaunting-car is a delightful conveyance, 
and has to be experienced in order to be appreciated. 
With a chosen companion, a good horse, a cheerful driver, 
and a “drop o' the crayture ” in the well, the jaunting-car 
“bangs Banogher.” Many a glorious spin I have had 
on Killarney, through the wilds of Connemara, and in 
the lovely valleys of Wicklow, and a more agreeable mode 
of conveyance it is impossible to conceive. I would never 
care to sit on a jaunting-car outside of ‘‘Oald Ireland,” 
for, somehow or other, the vehicle seems to adapt itself to 
the coantry and to the people. In Connemara and the West 
of Ireland elongated jaunting-cars are run, each side 
capable of containing from eight to ten passengers. They 
are worked with four horses, usually garrons, or miserable 
animals, only fit for the Koacker’s Yard, or the Corrida de 
Toros in sanny Spain. The covered car which confronts 
the American tourist at Queenstown is a relic of the dark 
ages, and ought to have disappeared with the sedan- 
chaira. An Irishman, upon being asked what was the 
difference between an inside and an outside car, promptly 
replied: ‘Shure, thio, the outside car has its wheels in- 
side, an’ the inside car has its wheels outside.” 

The omnibuses of the world would form a not uninter- 
esting article. By far the most comfortable and most 
elegant in my experience are those plying in Vienna—the 
horse-cars also tuking the palm. Puris, too, is admirably 
and comfortably omnibused. The stages in this country 
are a little bebind the age. They are Jumbrous, cum- 
brous vehicles, uncomfortable to the last degree, and the 
system of packing people into them like figs in a drum is 
as reprehensible as it is abominable. 

Our street-oars are eminently useful and—that is all. 
Thera is little or no attempt at either comfort or adorn- 
ment, while in the principal cities of Europe tho streot- 
car is a perfect model of both, The vehicles are roomy, 
elegantly got'en up, and exquisitely clean, while no over- 
crowding is permitted, and every woman is sure of a sent. 
‘The condactors and drivers wear uniforms, and are as pre- 
sentable as Austrian Life-guardsmen. With us the greater 
the load the greater the praise to driver and conductor. 
The former is about as ragged and disreputable-looking a 
personage as the heavy villain in the melodrama; the 
latter, as @ rule, wears a uniform cap, sadly at variance 
with the remainder of his raiment. Our illustration of the 
agonies of the rear platform tells a piteous but o’er true 
tale. Fancy a lady having, to fight her way through that 
closely packed mass of perspiring humanity. “How am 
Ito get out 2” is the idea that weighs upon the mind of 
some delicate woman during the entire ride. The con- 


ductor is of no avail ; he is powerless ; and her chance of 
emancipation lies in a stout heart and a pair of sharp 
elbows, The light-fingered gentry approve highly of this 
system of packing street-cars, especially since the we.riog 
of watches and jewelry has become so fashionable. The 
basket nuisance in a street-car is one with which we are all 
tolerably familiar. 

There is a vast stride toward improvement in the waiting- 
rooms of our large railway depots, and from being great 
gloomy, depressing square ball-alleys, they are assuming 
shape and oolor and form, with groined roofs, and paneled 
walls, and stained-glass windows, As a natural sequences 
the country stations will follow suit, and the waiting-room 
in the near fature will be a tasteful apartment, papered 
in perhaps—and why not ?—sunflowers, with a dado and 
medieval window. 

The great art-wave which is breaking over this vast 
continent will not only beautify our abodes, but our 
trysting-places as well, and the traveler will find the loss 
of train or boat less painful, since he or she can wait for the 
next that is to follow, in a room which will savor more of 8 
humanized habitation than of an enlarged cattle-pen. 

There ought to be a large reward in store for the noble 
being with mental capacity to organize some method 
for ticket-checking once only. ‘‘Tickets ready!” are 
words that raise feelings of no very amiable nature in 
the breast of the ordinary traveler. To be wakened from 
a nap by an implacable employ, whose punch is pointed 
at your unoffending head like a weapon of destruction, is, 
to say the least of it, a singularly disagreeable sensation. 
To know that you carry about your person that which 
may be called for at any moment, and must be produced 
instanter, is a ‘‘turn on the nerves.” One is perpetually 
on the rack. Every time the door opens, every appearance 
of a uniformed official, every stoppage of the train, men- 
tally sends the hand to the pocket-book for the d¢le noir 
that harasses from the commencement of the journey to 
the end ; and with what a sigh of relief one delivers up the 
punched and tattered ticket for the last time! One feels 
inclined to give the conductor something for himself for 
having taken it off one’s handa, Something should be 
done, if possible, some system devised by which the 
traveler will be relieved from this nightmare—one punch- 
ing at the beginning of the journey, when the ticket will 
be taken up for good and all—and a boon will be con- 
ferred on millions. 

On the New York elevated railronds the passengers, 
until a comparatively recent date, were compelled to carry 
their tickets and deliver them up at the end of their respec- 
tive trips, Somany mistakes occurred, and so much grum- 
bling arose, that now the ticket is dropped into a box 
while it is still warm with the digital pressure of the 
delivery clerk. Tho system works well, and millions are 
all the happier. 

The days of the bobtai!-car have been too long in the 
land. KK is an accommodation, tut a nuisance. The 
anguish of having one’s pet corns trampled upon while a 
heavy man or woman wobbles to the change-window is 
too dreadful to dwell upon. The jerk which sends the 
change flying all over the car; tho catapultic upheaval 
that flings the newcomer into a seat or into the repelling 
arms of an already seated passenger ; the terrible anxiety 
when the bell rings, announcing a defaulter lest you be 
suspected ; the frownings and scowlings of the unconge- 
nial-looking driver a3 ho counts his heada preparatory to 
pouncing upon the assumed swindler; the dangers arising 
from the accumulation of small boys on the steps—all 
these aro the discomforts attaching themselves to the 
‘‘pobtail,” and I say, ‘Away with it. Ks 


One of the 
discomforts in 
connection 
with ocean 
travel is the 
Custom-house 
that grimly 
confronts you 
on your arri- 
val anywhere, 
everywhere. 
You are as 
innocent as a 
lamb, your 
hands are as 
clean as those 
of the Prin- 
cess in the 
“Arabian 
Nights,” who 
made the fa- 
mous cheese- 
cakes. You 
have nothing 
to declare, 
nothing duti- 
able, nothing 
but your im- 
mediate wear- 
ing apparel ; 
and yet, as in 
tha case of 
the bell on 
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THE EXCURSION STEAMER—SCANTY SPACE. 


the bobtai?- 
car, the ar- 
proach of the 
Custom -houso 
officer causes 
an indefinablo 
thrill of ay 
prehension. 
Assuming; 
my dear mad- 
am, that you 
have bought a 
seal-skin 
sacque for a 
dear friend, 
or a couple cf 
silk dresses 
for your sis 
ters or your 
cousins, are 
you not sing- 
ularly exer- 
cised as tho 
grim official 
deliberately 
plunges his 
not always 
savory hands 
amongst your 
delicate finery 
and nervous 
to the last 
degree when 
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he comes to disturb the articles in question? What 
indignation and terror do you not experionce as he coldly 
informs you that the dresses must be appraised, and what 
a flow of language comes to your rosy lips in disparage- 
ment of articles which you selected in Paris as being the 
most chic in the ‘Bon Marché” or in the Magazin du 
Louvre. 

Here is a discomfort in travel that must be done away 
with, No matter how innocent we may be, the thought 
of the dread- 
ed Custom- 
house officer 


—— - 


\ sia 


is a shadow Lyst\ ry “ 
iy 


upon the 
sunniest and 
smoothest 
voyage. 

It is, how- 
ever, due to 
the Customs 
employés_ to 
say that they 
do their spir- 
iting very 
gently, and 
that they 
meet with 
“hard cases”, 
goes without 
saying; la- 
dies with 
elastic con- 
sciences and 
gentlemen 
without any 
consoienns 
atall. Their 
treatment, 
however, of 
the ordinary 
passonger, 
subject to the 
ordinary 
weaknessesof 
human na 
ture, is, so 
far as official 
nature will 
permit, high- 
ly consider- 
ate. 

* Beautiful 
Snow” has 
been 80 
gracefully 
sung in song 
and story 
that it needs 
no rbapsod- 
izing here. A snowdrift in a deep cutting, blocking the 
track, may be a thiug of beauty, but it is scarcely a joy 
for ever. Nor is it a comfortable feeling for the traveler 
by rail to hear torpedoes exploding as the train rushes 
through a blinding, bewildering snowstorm. Snow, save 
for sleighing purposes, is one of the discomforts of travel. 
It disarranges the timetable, it breaks appointments, it 
spoils dinner, it compels one to wear gum-shoes—it’s a 
nuisance, 

The heating of cars and bouts isa question that demands 


ENGLISH IDEA OF COMFORT. IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE, 


a few words, Asa rule, there is either too much heat or 
too little. You are suffocated or you are shivering. Cold 
is not so difficult to bear as heat, for you can warm your- 
self, but to covl yourself is another matter. The ther- 
mometer is far below freezing-point ; the conductor of the 
car being a chilly mortal himself, or being very good- 
natured, resolves that the passengers shall, at all events, 
have nothing to complain of on the score of heat. He 
turns on all at his command, piles coal into the stove, and 
in a few 
= minutes 
—— — —— comes the 

= —— dry, suffo- 
cating feel, 
that knows 
of no relief 
save one, that 
of flinging 
open the 
window or 
door, and let- 
ting in a 
knife-like air 
that cuts to 
the very mar- 
row. 

Of course, 
there are 
some passen- 
gers who par- 
take of the 
nature of Sal- 
amander, for 
whom no. 
heat is too 
much, and 
who would 
flirt with the 
stove in the 
dog-days; 
but the aver- 
age passen- 
ger dislikes 
to be stifled 
or dry-baked, 
and he un- 
dergoes both 
in a long 
Winter rail- 
way journey. 

Some plan 
should be 
devised by 
which our 
cars could be 
heated to a 
certain tem- 
perature, 
warm enough 
to prove agreeable, yet not too warm. Let the Salaman- 
ders put on overcoats aud wraps, as is done in English 
railway carriages, where they have no artificial heat at all 
save in the first-class, where long jars covered with flannel 
and filled with hot water are placed beneath your feet at 
certain stations along the line. That feeling of asphyxia- 
tion that one endures, consequent upon the overheating 
of the cars, is about the most unendurable one can ex- 
perience. The flushed cheek, the pink hand, the incipient 
headache, the unquenchable thirst, all arise from an 
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overdose of heat, and the entire pleasure of a trip is with dogged persistency and a heroism worthy of a better 
completely marred either through the carelessness or object. 


extravagance of a thoughtless conductor. 

There is one feature in connection with the comforts 
and discomforts of travel that should not be passed over, 
and that is the knack some people possess for making 
themselves comfortable, and, vice versa. Persons of the 
Mark Tapley class enjoy travel under every circumstance, 
and to this class of the community at large J make my 
most deferential bow. 


SOME TURKISH SLAVE STORIES. 


A SLAVE WHO IS NO SLAVE, 


WE have left the dark, ultramarine-blue of the Mediter- 
ranean far behind, and drop anchor at last in the shining, 
tumbling, sapphire-like waves of the Bosphorus. It is the 
hour of Summer sunset; and the hue of a golden haze 
vails like a glory the beautiful, distant city. 

Is this a fairy prince who comes to meet me at my 
journey’s end? He is certainly as handsome as a prince, 
and as well-dressed, and as well-mannered. He is slight 
and boyish, has an oval, fair face, sad, dreamy hazel eyes, 
and golden-brown hair. From his air of quiet dignity 
and reserve, and his faultless style of European dress, he 
might be a young English gentleman, were it not for his 
scarlet fez. Nothing can be more suave than his low bow, 
nothing more courtly than his smile. He has all our 
Western politeness tempered by Eastern deference as he 
hands me into the light, dancing caique which is to bear 
me over the limpid blue waves to my future home in 
Turkey. 

Some time before he has finished pointing out to me the 
many palaces of white marble which are the imperial 
residences, I am all impatience to be shown the yd/i in 
which I am to live. But it is long before it comes in 
sight, and meantime our talk has revealed to me what a 
kindly, childlike nature he has, this boy. A Turk speak- 
ing French with ease, well-informed on all topics of the 
day—nay, who has evidently traveled a good deal, though 
60 young—much I wonder who and what he is, 

Not then, but soon afterward, I learned what his posi- 
tion was. He was a slave. The word smote me like a 
pang. Whose slave was he, and how could he have 
become aslave? The first question was easily answered. 
His master (I force myself to use the unseemly word— 
‘Effendi’ would be the term in Turkish) was tke son of a 
great pasha, and was about his own age, rather younger 
than himself, perhaps. The worst was that this Effendi, 
this master, was of a nature totally opposed to, and 
immeasurably less refined and sensitive than, that of this 
boy, who was linked to him in constant companionship, 
He was, in fact, although good-natured and not evil- 

_tempered or especially vicious, one of thoso idle, empty- 
headed, heedless young men who do more mischief to 
themselves and others by their willfulness, thoughtless 
waste of time, money, and good capabilities, than they do 
by premeditated wickedness. 

To show the sort of young scapegrace he was, it may be 
sufficient to mertion the worst of his peccadilloes. It 
happened (some long time after I first made his acquaint- 
ance) that he bought a pair of young Russian horses that 
were high-spirited and difficult to drive, Warned by his 
father not to exercise them himself, forbidden at last to 
take them out, he yet persisted in his whim of breaking 
them in to go tandem fashion. Noexperiment could have 
been more dangerous ; nevertheless, the headstrong young 
Bey risked his own neck and that of his English groom 


At last came the catastrophe. It was a bright Summer 
morning, and the horses were fresh, They scented the 
wet grass, sparkling thick with great dewdrops, and 
became impatient of whip and harness. Off they went at 
a dash; presently the dogcart was kicked in two ; the Bey 
and his groom saved themselves by a leap, but the horses 
still dashed wildly on, maddened by the bounding of the 
broken parts of the tandem, which they were dragging by 
the traces, 

The road lay between inhabited houses. Before one of 
these a young Greek was standing, in the act of putting 
his foot in the stirrup of his humble mon/ure—the donkey 
on which he rode daily to his college. He was a studious 
young man of seventeen, a scholar of much promise, and 
the son of a doctor, now bed-ridden, whom he hoped in 
time to be able to support as well as his mother and 
sisters, 

It may be that the frightened horses swerved in their 
course ; however it happened, the poor young man was 
tripped up by the loose traces—entangled in them, dashed 
down, and carried on bounding with the broken carriage 
over the stony road ! 

He was carried back to his father’s house, stunned and 
dead, and a hot thrill of indignation went through the 
Greek community when the accident became known. 

The young Bey, thoroughly frightened, and, let us hope, 
sincerely sorry, although he foolishly tried to affect indif- 
ference, was meanwhile conveyed to the guardhouse, and 
it required a long negotiation, high influence, and a sum of 
money to effect his release without a judicial inquiry being 
held more serious than the primary evidence tendered 
before the Bach Zaptieh (Chief Officer of Police) A 
handsome sum was also given to the bereaved family as 
some compensation for their loss, Matters being thus 
smoothel over without delay, the funeral of the unfor- 
tunate boy took place according to the Greek custom of 
the corpse being dressed as in life; the ghastly, disfigured 
face looking, in the full glare of the sun, like the waxen 
efligy of some martyred saint—an exasperating sight to 
the hundreds of mourners who followed him to his last 
resting-place, 

The young Bey, to be out of the way of more mischief, 
was sent into temporary exile. He hastened to join a 
hunting-party going to the shores of the Black Sea. 

Well, it was to such a master that my friend, Tewfik, 
belonged, and had belonged since somewhere about his 
sixth or seventh year. For the son of a rich Turkish 
father usually has a playmate or two bought for him 


whilst he is still quite young, in order that he may not be. 


lonely, but may have some ready object on which to vent 
all his humors, whether playful or spiteful. And these 
little bought playmates are very convenient !—for they 
rarely dare return kicks or cuffs, and can be easily cowed 
if they do attempt to make reprisals. 

Tewfik was not the only slave playmate of Mohammed 
Bey. A younger boy had been bought soon after the 
first, one who gave promise of being more espiégle and en- 
tertaining, as his glittering, small, dark eyes, piquant fea- 
tures and slight frame lent him an appearance of alertness 
and drollery which Tewfik did not possess. This lad, 
whom I will call Achmet, was about fifteen when I first 
knewthem. Tha three had received a very desultory edu- 
cation, having, nevertheless, had tutors enough in the 
foreign colleges, to which they had been sent in company 
whilst traveling in Germany, France and England, French 
was the only language they had cared to master, ind that 
they spoke well, 
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Of the trio, Achmet was the soul and life. Mohammed 
Bey, heavy and indolent, insensibly followed his lead. 
‘Was it some foolish escapade in Pera, bear-baiting, or 
teasing the young cubs taken, some ‘‘spree” at the 
theatres, or excursion to the farm ? Achmet was sure to 
be in it, pretty sure to have suggested it; whilst Tewfik, 
chained to the companionship of the others, had to be of 
the party, and joined in the sport, or rather looked on, 
with a languid contempt for the foolish fun that prudence 
forced him to disguise or conceal as he might. 

Bat the chain that bound the threa together was sud- 
denly snapped. The merry Achmet, with his dark, gypsy- 
like face, so brimful of mischief, was a favorite with all of 
us, and I well remember how his loss startled us, It 
came one calm Summer night, just after the sunset meal. 
The thoughtless boy, for a mere whim, took a plunge into 
the still blue waters where he hal often bathed before, at 
a spot almost close to the ydli. He had wagered that he 
would dive and reappear in so many minutes, His com- 
panions, watch in hand, looked for his reappearance—but 
lhe was never seen again ! 

All that night the cniques of the watchers were out, 
waving burning torch-brands over the dark surface; 
throuzhont the night we women within woke from snatches 
of sleep to listen for some cry of recognition; but no 
white, upturned face was floated by on the gurgling waves. 

Next day a large reward was offered for the body. But 
no hand, however eager, could find it to wrench it from 
tho strong, swift under-current that was surely bearing it 
down to the Marmora, 

On the evening of that day they gave up hope of the re- 
covery ; and most, with stoical indifference, turned their 
thoughts toa great entertainment that was to take place 
in the salaamlik that evening. Why should they not ? 
There was no etiquette to be observed on the occasion of 
6 slave’s death. 

Bat the sudden loss of human life is such an awful 
thing! It put me out of harmony with the noise of viols 
and singing-men. So, with a shudder, I had turned away, 
taken my hat and gone to the hill garden, in order to be 
as far as possible from the noise of the unseemly merry- 
making. There I came unexpectedly upon the haggard, 
dejected face and drooping figure of poor Tewfik, A few 
words of heartfelt condolence established a bond of sym- 
pathy between him and myself that deepened afterward 
into the truest respect and confidence. It was well for 


him that I had come upon him in his then mood. His | 


better feelings had been rudely shocked, were being at 
that moment oruelly bruised. His merry companion, his 
gay-hearted, cheerful friend, had suffered a violent death ; 
had been ‘‘drowned like a dog "—‘ Nopek guihi,” he said 
—and who really cared? Were they not, even now, not 
twenty-four hours after his death, feasting and langhing 
and making music below? ‘ Voyez-vous, mademoiselle,” 
he exclaimed, bitterly, ‘‘co n‘était qu'un esclave. Nous 
autres esclaves, nous ne sommes que du betail, Pour- 
quoi, done, se dérangernit-on si l'un de nous deux vient i 
mourir ?” (Yon see, mademoiselle, he was only a slave, 
slavea are but cattle, Why should they put themselves 
out because ono of us is dead ?) 

Was this a slave who was speaking with a dignity that 
would have befitted a prince, and a proud curl on the fine 
lip that spoko repressed contempt for his “superiors” ? 
Which was the slave? I asked myself—the master who 
was n slave to his besotting follies and pleasures, incap- 
able of any high feeling, chaining and dragging down this 
noble nature, or he who could live shackled by the fetters 
of slavery, yet keep his son] free and pure, resisting even 
the contamiuation of example ? 


Lookiog in his disturbed face with earnest gravity, I 
entreated him to believe that he had at least my deepest 
respect and sympathy, and that I, almost as much as him- 
self, had been thoroughly unhinged by the sudden loss of 
his almost brother, whose little keepsake of dried wild- 
flowers from the Alps would always now be one of my 
treasured souvenirs, 

So my talk soothed him, and as we walked upon the 
terrace in the long, fair twilight I led him on to speak of 
his own early history, in the hope of carrying him out of 
the grief of the present, 

He said: 

“T am no Turk at heart, and not slave-born. My 
parents were Christians, and my mother was my father's 
wife. They were Georgians, living in their own farm under 
the Caucasus, When I was about six, or more, my father 
had some trouble with the land or crops. He wanted a 
pretty large sum of money, and there was only one way 
to get it, I had a little sister, and he could sell one of ua 
There is one thing to be glad of—he left her athome. But 
I was so fond of her! and he parted us, Then he brought 
me on the saddle before him a part of the way, and then on 
to Stamboul by saa, There we had to stay some months 
in the common khans before he could hear of a honse (Er) 
rich enough to give his price. Fortunately for him and 
unhappily for me, they wanted a playmate just then for 
Mohammed Bey ; I suppose they gave between three and 
four hundred liras; and so I lost my liberty.” 

“Your father, though a Christian, eold you to be a slave 
to the Mussulmans ?” 

“Yes,” he sail, ‘But he was nota good man. Good 
and bad men are sprinkled pretty evenly up and down the 
world. We have good Mobammedans and bad Moham- 
medans, and you have good Christians and bad Christiana. 
People grow up to believe what they are taught. I have 
been taught to believe the Koran, and I believe it.” 

In fact, Tewfik, as I had frequently observed, was a 
devout Mohammedan, assimilating to his rare nature the 
best truths within his reach, Yet he acknowledged him- 
self to have come of a Christian family, It was an a tded 
grief for him to know it. 

Then he talked to me of his sister—how it was his one 
wish to be able to bring her to Constantinople at his own 
expense and educate her. That hope gave him courage to 
bear his present uncongenial surroundings and persever- 
ance in trsing still to improve the foreign education he 
had had. 

There wero so many obstacles in the way of his cher- 
ishel scheme, that I felt I must at all hazards point them 
out to him. 

“Tt is so difficult for you, my friend, not being fully 
free to act as you would, to give your sister the full pro- 
tection you otherwise might. Would it not be better first 
to obtain your own freedom ? Some day you may be free. 
Your education and intelligence and trustworthiness will 
help to make your fortune.” 

“Non pas en Turquie !” hesaid, with an implied sneer. 
“Ona beau Ctra honncte; cela ne pcse pas contre Ja posi- 
tion dans le monde,” 

“But when yeu are free you can retura to your country 
if yon wiil.” 

“When I shall be free?” he said, bitterly, and half to 
himself. ‘Not till my best years aro gone, and then it 
will be too late to do much, And how ean I raise myself 
atall now? Do not I know well that J, 2 slave, cannot be 
received at the table of the Pusha, though I have been 
brought up better than the ignorant and uncouth boors 
who are received there every day because they have the 
passport of Bey before their name ?” 
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**Be hope- 
fol,” I re- 
joined. ‘*The 
father of Mo- 
hammed Bey 
is kind-heart- 

‘ed, and he’ 
must soon 
come to see 
that your edu- 
cation entitles 
you to be 
treated with 
consideration, 
and admitted 
to somedegree 
of equality.” 

“That may 
come slowly 
and in course 
of time,” he 
replied, ‘But 
I wonld rather 
the Pacha 
would give me 
my freedom 
at once, and 
allow me to 
gain my own 
livelihood as 
an employé at 
the Sublime 
Porte; or 1.t 
me continue 
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my study of 
the law. Mais, 
4 Theure qu'il 
est, je suis 
toujours cs- 
clave !"’ 

“Yes, you 
are nominally 
a slave; but 
tell me that 
there is no 
likelihood of 
your being 
sold again ?”’ IT 
questioned, 

“There is 
no such dan- 
ger,” he said. 
“The circum- 
stances of tho 
family that 
owns ma 
would make 
such a thing 
shameful in 
my case. Bat 
youths who 
are mere dc- 
mestic ser- 
vants kept to 
wait on their 
masters—to 
prepare their 
rooms, brush 
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their clothes, bring coffee and pipes, or nurse them in 
illness—these are liable to change hands at the whim of 
a master. However, many Beys prefer nowadays to have 
paid-servants, because by-and-by they would be expected 
to give their slaves their freedom, let them marry, and 
set them up in a house, and perhaps find the wife. You 
perceive that keeping slaves is not so cheap a business as 
it seems.” 

‘On the whole, you must confess that your lot has 
fallen in pleasant places,” I remarked, cheerfully, to point 
him to the bright side of the picture. 

‘‘ Truly, it might have been far worse,” he replied, with 
earnestness. ‘I am much more free and respected than 
many would be in my place.” 

‘‘And then,” I continued, ‘‘you have gained a very 
good education, and you have seen Europe.” 

“That is true also,” he assented. ‘ But, also, I have 
learned by my education to know a double bitterness in 
feeling myself a slave, for a slave is despised.” 

**No one could despise you, my friend,” I said, reprov- 
ingly and sincerely. 

‘* Mademoiselle is very good, and does not judge like 
the rest of the world,” he replied, with tears in his eyes. 
**But all this is not the worst of it. You see, I have lost 
my respect and love for my father. I knowin my heart I 
shall never forgive the wrong he has done me.” 

Then we walked on in moody silence, and a burst of 
merriment from below was borne mockingly to our ear. 

All at once a thought darted into my mind like an in- 
spiration. 

“You have touched English ground !” I exclaimed, with 
some excitement. ‘‘That alone has freed you. Our proudest 
law is, that whoever touches English soil becomes a free 
man. You are no slave !” 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘It is a grand law; but, you see, it 
does not make a slave the lessin Turkey. Besides,” he 
added, ‘‘I am too proud to abandon my benefactors for 
my own good. Let them have my gratitude, my services, 
my affection to the end. I have eaten of their bread long 
enough.” 

“Still, you are free, for all that,” I persisted. 

“For your saying it, I will always be your devoted 
brother,” he said, half willing to humor my mood. 

**Slave or no slave,” I exclaimed, ‘‘I will never be 
ashamed to acknowledge myself your friend on a perfect 
footing of equality, or to give you a sister’s sympathy.” 

And we kept our compact thenceforth. My friendship 
was, I believe, a comfort and a help to him, whilst I felt 
myself all the stronger for trying to give him strength and 
patience. 

Loyal hearts may gather into the treasure-chamber of 
memory the perfumes of many such friendships. 


A DESTINED BRIDE-A SEQUEL. 


From the borders of Circassia, not far from the neighbor- 
hood of Tewfik’s mountain home, a little girl had been kid- 
napped about the same time the boy’s father started on 
his heartless errand to the Turkish capital. 

This child was bought by Momammed Bey’s mother in 
order to be brought up as Mohammed Bey’s destined 
bride. Slight and pale, with irregular features, but 
quick, bright eyes, the little thing was chosen for her ex- 
treme vivacity rather than for any beauty she possessed. 
She at once became the playmate of the young Bey’s 
sister, and consequently of the brother and his friends, 
Amongst the latter was a boy of solid build and stolid 
character, chiefly remarkable for a pair of light-gray eyes 
with a slight squint in them, 

This boy, Hassin, was early enslaved by tho bewitching 


tyranny of the little Roffia, who was a boi» coquette, 
Full of liveliness, decided and outspoken, with tact 
enough to yield wheze nocessary to the young Khanum, 
the girl had her own way for the most part with every- 
body. At ten she was withdrawn into the strict seclusicn 
of the harem and made to learn the kdnoon (or flat harp) 
dancing, and to understand the ordering of a honsehold. 
She learned, too, to speak a little French, blundering 
through difficulties with praiseworthy determination. At 
eighteen she was a lively young woman, with graceful 
manners formed by a Frenchwoman’s supervision. 

Roffia stood well with her future mother-in-law, but 
the lutter, though kind, showed her no motherly tender- 
ness, and Achmet Bey, incapable of any romantic feeling, 
only remembered her as a petile taguine who had had spirit 
enough to tease as much as she was teased. The heavy 
Hassan, meanwhile, sighed whenever he caught sight of 
her profile at the carriage window, and by means of cer- 
tain telegraphic signs a complete understanding grew up 
between the two, 

Much clever manwuvring had to be gone though before 
the state of the cuse could be broached with safety to the 
mother and to Achmet Bey. When the girl’s inclination 
became known, the latter had the good sense to give her 
her freedom and present her as a dowered bride to his 
friend. There was a grand wedding —Hassan going in 
torchlight procession to service at the mosque, supported 
on either side by Achmet and Tewfik as best men. Mean- 
while, Roffia Khanum, dignified since the morning with 
the title indicating her newly-found freedom, received 
guests in her own home. 

Hassan Bey had just reason to be flattered at the prefer- 
ence his young wife had shown for him. He was proud 
of his domestic happiness, and delighted to receive the 
visits of bis old friends in his wife’s presence, so renewing 
for all the pleasant intercourse now so long interrupted. 

Tewfik soon confided to Roffia Khanum his hope of 
bringing his sister to Stamboul. With ready woman's wit 
the young wife set herself to work out a practicul realiza- 
tion of the plan; but much patience and waiting were 
needed for months yet. For, in spite of the young man’s 
steady efforts to improve himself and extend his studies, it 
was some time before he gained notice or hopes of patron- 
age. At last there came an invitation to dine at the table 
of a great Pacha; and from that time it was understood 
that society had accepted him as an ornament, and his 
freedom was tacitly acknowledged. 

But still no employment was given him, althongh a 
post in one of the foreign embassies was talked of. The 
death of a friendly Pacha put an end to the prospect of a 
secretaryship at St. Petersburg. His allowance was not 
great, but by self-denial he might save enough to send for 
his sister. And so he did, And it was in the home of 
Hassan Bey and Roffia Khanum that the long-parted 
brother and sister had the happiness of meeting once 
more. Happy and bright they were till the shadow of 
coming troubles on the horizon of Eastern politics warned 
Tewfik to send his prolégée back to the shelter of her own 
country. 

Tewfik has ever been faithful to his old friends. He was 
willing to remain near them and accept a subordinate post 
which brought him an income very inadequate to his re- 
quirements and reliability. To the end he would repeat, 
*T have eaten their bread all these years, and not even to 
secure an independence would I leave them of my own 
free will. If their kindness should put it in my power to 
make my own way, it would be different.” He cherished, 
then, a strong, chivalrous sense of gratitude toward the 
rich family who had thought it no shame to duy his liberty 
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of action! He was generous in giving them more than 
the bargain involved ; and while his magnanimity surprised 
me, I could not help admiring in him a touch of that fine 
Oriental devotion which we see in Ruth's clinging to 
Naomi. 

A TRAGEDY, 

Ir is an occasion of great rejoicing, and so there is to be 
a ballet a /a Franque, which is to be performed with the aid 
of sach stage accessories as can be extemporized. Accord- 
ingly, a raised platform has been contrived between the 
two wings of the great, curving, doable staircase leading 
up from the large and lofty central sofa, or reception-hall. 

One looked down ona huge space, inclosed in high walls, 
packed close with wondering and delighted faces intent on 
gazing on no ordinary scene. The little theatre was meant 
to represent Fairyland ; and there, in the midst of rare 
flowers, seemingly poised tiptoe on a bed of exotics, stands 
a Fairy so gracefully posed, so bewitchingly draped in 
silvery gauze and pink ribbons ; so dainty and coquettish 
in the turn of her head, in the delicate contour of her oval 
face, pale brow, black-penciled eyebrows, and full, pout- 
ing, cherry lips; so provokingly triumphant in the too 
visible consciousness of her own piquante beauty ; so ten- 
acious of praise in her long endurance of that almost im- 
possible posture, that one could only look on in wonder- 
ment and admiration. 

Well might the great mass of densely packed moussafiers 
(visitors) cry ont ‘‘ Af’farim, Af’farim !’’ (Well done! Well 
done !) and add their devout ‘‘ Mash Allah !” (Heaven de- 
fend us !) 

Bat there were those looking on to whom the gay scene 
was uppleasing—women whose hearts were in a blaze of 
jealonsy, whose eyes shot forth glances that boded no 
good to the pretty ballet dancer. It would have been just 
as well that she should have looked less saucy, less daz- 
zling, less confident of her power. For who was she, to 
flaunt her beauty thus openly in ¢heir faces? She was 
but a Circassian slave; and, when bought young, had not 
cost such a rery great sum. If her worth had increased to 
some eight hundred or a thousand liras, was it not on ac- 
count of these fantastic, impious Ghiaour dances which 
her master had had her trained to perform? It might be 
very pretty, but it had not the charm of the slow, senti- 
mental Turkish dance, Yet this sort of play (etyorn) was 
admired by the Pasha! 

That was the great offense in the eyes of these women, 
who were the Pusha’s wives and slaves. For they had but 
just discovered that they had in this déLutante a dangerous 
rival, With such powers of fascination she must soon be- 
come the favorite, perhaps even the favorite wife. Who 
can say what dark thonghts found place in their hearts at 
that gay festival, or what ominous words were breathed, 
that should soon wither the bloom on those fair cheeks, 
and leave those plump, rounded limbs wasted to a skel- 
eton ? 

Somo said that she took a sudden chill on that night 
when she had been so flushed with pleasure; for, shortly 
after, she began to keep her room. Not six weeks had 
passed ere her cheeks had grown hollow, and wero marked 
with a hectic spot. Next, before it was generally known 
in the household that her illness was serions, she was re- 
moved from her owner’s harem in order to be “taken 
care of” by an old and confidential slave, now the wife of 
a man whose hard and mercenary nature was but too well 
known. Both were, in fact, fit tools for the accomplish- 
ment of any covert design. My heart misgave me when I 
heard whither she had been conveyed—of course with the 
tacit consent of her master, to whom suitable representa- 
tions had been made in her enforced absence. . « «6 » 


“ These dark crimson roses are beauties! How a aight of 
them would delight that poor little sick beauty! I will 
set off this moment and take them to her, if I can but 
manage to find the house,” 

This I exclaimed one warm June day soon ate her 
departure from us. 

Guided by an Armenian Aiwas (footman), I seaishied a 
house of moat well-to-do appearance, of large frontage— 
newly painted, roomy, and neat-looking ; the sort of house 
which, in Turkey, could only belong to one of that class of 
men who systematically nim at enriching themselves by 
every conceivable means ; for it was much too good for an 
upper-servant who had been content with his wages only. 
There were one or two servants loitering at the outer 
door—another sign of prosperity. Tho sleek master, with 
his sallow cheeke, beetling black brows and sneaking air, 
was not there to receive me, but I was admitted without 
much demur to the harem, within which my coming had 
evidently caused some commotion. Here an old woman 
met me and conducted me up-stairs to the sofa (or chief 
guest-chamber, into which the other rooms opened), 
where I was presently made to sit on the highest divan (as 
an extra honor), and two or three old women (called 
Ninas, mothers) came to sit with me whilst the usual cup 
of coffee, invariably offered as a welcome, was being pre- 
pared down-stairs, 

The old Ninas looked perturbed in spite of an effort to 
be calm. 

‘How is your sick charge ?” I asked, with considerable 
difficulty, for at that time I spoke but a word or two of 
Turkish. 

“Fotkdral Euldu, cocona !” (**Poor thing! she is dead, 
lady ”!) cried the old women, holding up their hands in 
affected pity. 

Greatly shooked, I tried to ask details, and was an- 
swered that the death had taken place not a quarter of an 
hour previous to my coming. 

‘‘And I was bringing her these roses! May I not at 
least lay them by her, and take one last look at her face ?” 

The request caused great consternation. No; as a 
Christian I could not see the corpse. They were sorry, 
but it could not be. 

The mistress of the house here made her appearance for 
a short time, excusing herself from remaining, on the 
plea of having arrangements to make; she must send to 
her neighbors to borrow the handsomest Cashmere shawls 
she could find to cover the coffin; but she hoped I would 
stay and rest. 

A woman in the prime of life, plump and well-kept, but 
hard-featured, cold, and determined, she looked the im- 
personation of a relentless will—one by no means to be 
thwarted in a set purpose. 

It made me shudder to look on her unmoved sallow 
face and changeless gray-green eyes; and to think of this 
woman as the guardian and keeper of that other woman, 
but lately so full of lifeand quick, changing impulse. She 
could have been no tender narse for her in her wayward 
moods! 

When, to my relief, she had withdrawn, the Ninas sat 
silent as they smoked, withdrawing the amber mouth- 
piece from time to time in order to utter such ejacula- 
ticns as : 

“\Nazig kiz !” (Agreeable girl !) 

“\Nakader guzel!” (How pretty !) 

* Yazig /” (What a pity !) 

Presently two of the old women laid aside their pipes 
and entered into conversation together unrestrainedly, 
little imagining that I understood Turkish much better 
than I could speak it. And I, attracted by their tone and 
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words, lent all my attention to them, whilst I appeared to ; over! What a death-scene it was! Her face and her 

be absorbed in my own sorrowful reflections and war | nails turned black with the passion !” 

abstractedly sipping the distasteful beverage. So she had died in convulsions, if by no fouler means ! 
‘*Ah, poor dear! she died hard. Itwas along struggle. | And those once supple and graceful limbs were even now 

How many times she would start up in her bed and ask | drawn or twisted with the agony of that hideous death- 

why we had brought her to this house, where she would | struggle, whose duration one might only guess, 

never get better, but only worse? She knew well thatthe | ‘Inwardly shuddering, and loathing the place and its in- 

Pasha would never have allowed it if he had only known | mates, I left my roses as the only token of sincere pity 


of it before- that could 
hand. Then , 1 Z now reach the 
she would try dead girl, and 
to spring up, made haste to 
saying she be away. 
would go to For word or 
the Pasha deed of mine 
that moment. then were 
Then she powerless to 
would fight us save or to 
in desperation avenge, Let 
as we strove her sorrowful 
to hold her story plead 
down under now for others 
the bed-cover- in like case 
let. It was with herself ! 
difficult nurs- * £.<* 
ing, indeed, —— 
for she could - . 


scarcely be 
made to take 
her medicines. 
Dear, dear, it 
is a sad thing 
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By WALTER EpGAR McCann. 


One of the oldest and prettiest places in St. Mary's, 
Maryland, is Crosswood Manor. Time, which destroys 
some things, beautifies others, and the mansion, with the 
flight of years, has fallen into a sort of picturesque neglect, 
whioh gives it a certuin sadness, mingled with an unde- 
finable air of mystery and romance. 

This is heightened by the unusually thick timber which 
surrounds the old hcuse, clumps of elms, oak and poplar, 
within whose lines are cast strange patches of light and 
shadow upon the dark grass, 

Over all broods a mistiness and silence that give the 
aspect of the place, from a little distance, a kind of weird 
unreality. 

The sun was near its setting, and the cool evening 
breezes of the Potomac were stealing up and over the land, 
and fluttering the leaves of the tall trees, 

Within their files two ladios were walking, and the 
silvery tingle of their chat and laughter—low, indeed, but 
yet very audible in so quiet a spot as this—made, with the 
vesper songs of the birds over their heads, a very pleasant 
music, 

One of these ladies was Miss Phoebe Brittingham—very 
stout, good-natured and comely, with a double chin, and 
large, round blue eyes and rosy cheeks—a lady who, 
somehow, always reminded me of a comfortable, mutherly 
abbess. The other was her niece, Miss Rachel Ludlow, 
daughter of the old general, now deceased, and heiress of 
Crosswood and a great deal of other property. 

I have not seen many handsomer girls than Rachel 
Ludlow—tall, slight and dark-eyed. Her features were 
exquisitely delicate and transparent—a little tris/e some- 
times—haughty and iatellectual, 

She was a proud girl, as the general had been, but not, 
like him, ecceatric and obstinate, though she did not lack 
firmness, But there was nothing of that cross-grained and 
selfish element in her character which had spoiled his, and 
made his life—and sometimes the lives of others around 
him—so unhappy. 

It was of these whimsical moods of his that elderly Miss 
Phcebve was now discussing, with that sort of frankness 
which is privileged in a sister, and with the eloquence 
which thorough knowledge of a subject inspires, 

** Well, my dear child,” she said, a little out of breath, 
and winding up a long speech, ‘it is just this—let us rest 
under this big oak—it is just this : If you had been forced 
to marry your cousin Oxsoar, you would have been the 
most miserable girl alive!” © 

**IT never should have married him. I don't like him, 
and I hope it’s not wrong ; but I hate him,” said Rachel, 
with vehemence, now seated beside her aunt on the little 
bench nailed round the oak: ‘He is the most odious 
person J ever saw, and you know very well that all poor 
papa’s threats to cast me off never made the slightest 
ditference.” 

‘* Your papa was insane, Rachel, on that snbject, and I 
shall never believe anything else,” replied Miss Phobe, 
serenely. ‘The idea of coercing a girl to marry a man 
she detests in order to keep up an old name, and to 
retain a great fortune in the one family, is sheer madness 
and cruelty.” ! 

Upon this point both were agreed, having exchanged 
views repeatedly, and now a little silence followed. 

Rachel was looking on the ground, her warmth of a mo- 
ment ago having quita subsided, when the sound of wheels 
arrested her attention. 


‘*Why, Father Carmel, I wager !” said Rachel, rising in 
great glee. ‘‘ It can’t be George, of course. I sent Pierce 
to the landing, thinking Father Carmel might come thi3 
evening ; and you see it has so turned out. Let us go to 
meet him.” 

So away they hurried, and just as they reached the edge 
of the wood and looked down the road, one of the persons 
in the carriage whose wheels they had heard saw them and 
got out, stepping with great care to the ground, and came 
toward them on foot. 

This person was an old man, wearing the out-door cos- 
tume of an ecclesiastic, In spite of his years, he trudged 
along toward the two ladies quite rapidly, and reached 
them panting. They also had come a short distance to 
meet him, and Rachel being more active than her fat aunt, 
was the first to give Father Carmel her hand. ~ 

The priest was indeed an old man—past seventy. He 
stooped, and was a little corpulent, and his thin fringe of 
hair was silvery white; but his face was one of the hand- 
somest and kindliest imaginable. Curiously infantine 
was it, and no wonder, for Father Carmel, in spite of his 
tbree-score Winters and ten, was in most worldly things a 
child. 

Everybody liked Father Carmel ; of him in all his life I 
don’t think any one had ever spoken an ungenerous word. 
There was not a house in the county, no matter what the 
faith of its master, where he was not welcome, 

Left upon reaching his majority a handsome fortune, he 
was now in his old age so poor that it was said that he very 
often had not food for his table; his wealth had been 
spent in charity. 

But, simple as a child, serene and cheerful, devoted to 
his vocation without being in the least a fanatio, and quite 
unconscious that his youth and his middle-age had long 
ago vanished, and that the path between him and the 
grave must now be very short, he went about still doing 
good and making plans for a quarter of a centary ahead 
with the same enthusiasm he had shown on the day of his 
ordination. 

This was the old gentleman the two ladies greeted, each 
capturing one of his hands. 

** Radie, Radio!” he sighed, smiling and looking on her 
with a happy moistare in his eyes. ‘My little Radie, 
grown so tall and—yes ; why shouldn’t I say it, for it won’t 
spoil her ?—and so pretty. Father Carmel’s little girl ao 
changed, and yet not changed in a great many things, I 
hope, Radie ?” 

“Not a bit changed, Father Carmel,” said Rachel ; 
‘‘and why did you get out of the carriage? You are quite 
out of breath with walking.” 

** And so on the day after to-morrow you are to be mar- 
ried 2?” he said, not minding, but his thought. following 
their former ourrent. ‘‘To George Milburst — not to 
Oscar, after all. Well, Iam—I am glad, Radie. I don't 
think you would have been happy with Oscar.” 

‘‘She would have been the most miserable creature on 
earth,” proclaimed Aunt Phoeba, oracularly. ‘ You heard 
all about the dreadful time we had, Father Carmel? I 
never went through such a dreadful experience in my 
life !” 

Miss Picebe also hoard it, and looked up. 

**Some one is coming up the avenue,” she said. ‘‘ Who 
can it be?” 

“T heard something—not much. After a while you 
must tell me.” 
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‘Yes, after tea,” said Radie, ‘which we must have 
directly, and I shall make it myself—you always liked 
mine, you know, father—and you must drink a great deal 
of it, because you are very tired.” 

He was tired, and did drink several cups of that nectar, 
all three sitting around the little table under the steep 
roof of the piazza, a spot chosen for the benefit of the cool 
evening air; and now, all this over, the priest spoke again 
of the marriage, 

** Well, you know,” said Rachel, ‘‘ papa always had an 
idea that I must marry my cousin Oscar. Odur relation- 
ship was within the prohibited degrees ; but he was sure 
of a dispensation, and, dispensation or not, he was deter- 
mined we should be made man and wife.” 

**The peace of God be with your father, child,” said 
Father Carmel, gravely shaking his head ; ‘“‘ but he was the 
most obstinate man I ever knew.” 

** Well, I was just as determined tho other way. I was 
engaged to George Milhurst, and if I could not have him 
I would have no one, so you can imagine what a war went 
on here at poor old Orosswood. Papa, yoa know, had made 
his will, dated three years ago; but he threatened, he 
actually swore, Father, to make another, cutting me off 
and leaving everything to Oscar. Still I was not moved 
from my purpose. I would sooner have died, I think, 
than have married Oscar.” 

“But your father never made a second will ?” inquired 
the priest. 

“*No; but he died displeased with me, and I sometimes 
believe might have made it had he not been called away so 
suddenly. He felt pretty well assured that I would 
eventually change my mind. I never would,” added the 
young lady, with a toes of her beantiful head, ‘and I 
know I am right.” 

“Yes; there cannot be any question of that, child ; and 
in the very sudden death of General Ludlow,” pursued 
Father Carmel, half-forgetting where he was, and with 
whom he was talking, partly in one of those dreams which 
waylay old men in their conversation, ‘it does seem like 
the will of God that the property should not have been 
left away from you.” 

“If it had been, what on earth would have become of 
me ?” said Rachel, with a langhand ashudder. ‘ George 
has nothing, and I would never have married him to drag 
him down, and I should simply have starved. As it is, I 
otctainly am very fortunate—almost the richest girl in 
Maryland, I believe—and,” she said, suddenly, with quite 
another sort of laugh, very bright and merry, “listen, 
Father Carmel—the very first thing I shall do will be to 
give you a lot of money—in trust, though, because you 
are so extravagant—the prodigal father who has wasted all 
his substance in almsgiving—and you are to build a 
church, you understand ;”’ and s0 on she talked, making 
great schemes for the future, 

A little later George Milhurst came, on his great black 
borse—a handsome fellow, George, a law student with ex- 
cellent prospecta. And so, in converse, and planning air- 
castles, and recalling things of the past, pleasant and sad, 
the evening passed away. 

About ten o’olock Father Carmel was shown to his room, 
avery spacious, handsome, but rather gloomy apartment, 
formerly the general's, The priest, always a happy man, 
was now in delightful spirits. 

His little Radie, of whom he had always been so fond, 
whose growth he had watched und teoded with a jealous 
care, had beon so blest. Everything had turned out just 
as he coald have wished. 

He was not sleepy—he was, indeed, a little excited, the 
least bit nervous, perhaps, with his simple pleasure. 
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What should he do for—say half an hour? His office he 
had already said ; he glanced round the great old room, 
smiling with a listless inquiry. 

Against the wall, near the window, he observed an 
ancient and rather battered oak cabinet ; some old books 
ia it, perhaps, and he had a curious taste and liking for 
old books; so up he rose and crossed the room to that 
antique depository, and in a minute had it open. 

Yes, there were, among papers and all-sorts of rubbish, 
really some old books, big fellows, in dusty-brown and 
black uniforms, some standing erect, some toppling, some 
prostrate. 

Father Carmel presently became quite absorbed in tum- 
bling them over, with remarks upon each in soliloquy. 

*¢ Johnson’s works—‘ Rasselas’—such a very dull book 
—and what's this? Montaigne—‘The Idler’s Breviary’ 
Young’s ‘Night Thoughts ’—and what can this be ?—‘The 
Confessions of Jacques Rousseau.’ Ha! what's that ?” 

Something had slipped from the leaves and dropped to 
the floor—a thick paper, with a big red seal on it. 

He stooped and took it up, and carelessly unfolded it. 
Within, at the top of the page, in huge black letters, and 
in General Ludlow's handwriting, he saw these words : 

**«My Last Will and Testament.” 

Father Carmel read it. The instrament.was dated only 
two weeks before the goeneral’s death, and as the priest 
grasped the meaning of its fewand terrible sentences, they 
seemed to ring in his head like thunder. 

The will was later than the other, and annulled it abso- 
lutely ; every dollar of the general’s vast wealth he left 
away ftom his daughter, and solely to her cousin, Oscar 
Ludlow, and his heirs for ever. It was signed and duly 
witnessed by Matthew Price and his wife, formerly ser- 
vants at Crosswood, now supposed to be living in Leon- 
ardtown. 

If an castiiquaks: had shaken the world around him, 
Father Carmel could not have shown more consternation. 
With the dreadful document he had found clutched in his 
hands, and his fingers interlaced and uplifted, he stood 
there, in a panic, with a wild prayer upon his lips. 

But, alas! it was one of those awful realities which are 
not to be put aside. The will was genuine and the last, 
and Rachel was a beggar. 

The wild thought shot through his brain : ‘‘No one in 
the world knows of this paper’s existence except myself 
and the two ignorant and stupid old people who signed it, 
‘What easier than to destroy it at the lamp ?” 

How could he give it up? His little Radie—his pet— 
his bird—his flower! Should his be the hand to anatch 
from her her inheritance—to take the very bread from her 
mouth ? His hand had. poured the water of baptism on 
her head ; into his ear she had prattled her first childish 
confession, 

With streaming eyes, this saintly old man struggled with 
the first temptation of his long and sublime life. For the 
firat time he realized his great age—more than seventy 
years—tifty spent in the service of Almighty God—his 
soul still as innocent as when it was given him, 

For half a century he had toiled and practiced every 
kind of self-denial, and had won many a convert to his 
faith. Would not a merciful God let these things plead ? 
Only one sin—a trifle—to burn a bit of paper ; and yet for 
thia he was willing to undergo every kind of mortification 
and penance for the years that remained to him, He 
would live on bread and water, eating but once in three 
days, and would spend only an hour of each twenty-four 
in sleep; his religious zeal should be a hundredfold 
greater than it bad ever been. All this for a trife—a 
nothing. 
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On the other hand—what ? What was he about to do ?— 
he, the false priest, the Simon Magus, for whom was pre- 
pared the unquenchable fire! He was not about to de- 
stroy a simple piece of paper, but to steal a vast inherit- 
ance ; after that, to live a life of lies, pursued everywhere 
with the memory of his spectral crime; and at last, when 
he was called, to go to his judgment and hear the thunder 
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Again he glanced at the unlucky paper and thought of 
Rachel Ludlow—of his promise to her dying mother to 
watch over Rachel while he lived. How could he make 
her a beggar and still be true to that trust ? How conld 
he take this great wealth from a daughter of his Church 
and give it over to 2 wicked man who would misuse it, and 
who hated and execrated him and his calling. 
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of his condemnation to the lake of darkness, What were 
his seventy years of innocence? He had not sinned, be- 
cause by a special grace he had never been tempted ; here 
he was, ready to fall at the first whispering of evil—he who 
had so often counseled resistance in others, and bad told 
the sublime stories of the martyrs, trembling with the 
secret hope that he might be tried some day as they were. 


So, in his dreadful agony, his upraised face, wild and 
wet with tears, the priest, struggling with his temptation, 
sank upon his knees and prayed for light. 

Next morning, very early, in the bright sunshine, rode 
two horsemen along the road that leads from the river all 
the way to Crosswood. One of these was a thin little man, 
with gray hair and a pert nose, through which he was 
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constantly sniffing, like a small 
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animal scenting for prey. This 
was Mr.Chalks, the lawyer. The 
other gentleman, with vicious 
and profligate eyes—was Oscar 
Ludlow. 

As they rode, Mr. Ludlow was 
moody and silent, while his 
companion talked incessantly, 
and amused himself in various 
other ways—cutting at and kill- 
ing all the bees and butterflies 
that came within the singularly 
skillful reach of his whip, and 
stopping once to rob a bird’s 
nest. 

When they arrived at. Cross- 
wood, it was still a long time 
before breakfast, and Mass was 
yet to be said by Father Carmel 
in the little chapel attached to 
the house. George Milhurst had 
come over to attend the celebra- 
tion of the latter, and was now 
walking up and down the piazza 
with Rachel. The young lady 


had just said : 
**T have told them not to wake 
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Father Carmel. I don’t think he slept well, for he was | search for your father’s will—my uncle, General Ludlow’s 


heard walking about his room till almost daybreak.” 

She had scarcely finished her sentence when the two 
horsemen emerged through the trees and drew up at the 
foot of the steps. 

Rachel greeted her kinsman gracionsly, and with some 
stiffaess his friend, Mr. Chalks ; but it is fair to say that 
that did not trouble Chalks a bit. 

He smiled pleasantly, and said : 

“Well, wo are rather early callers, I suppose you think, 
Miss Ludlow; but we come on business, We come, in 
fact, to search this house.” 

Rachel flushed, and, haughtily ignoring the lawyer, 
turned to Oscar Ludlow. Before she could speak, he said, 
raising his pale, dark face and resolutely meeting her proud 
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will, Ihave the strongest reasons for believing that it is 
hidden in this house.” 

‘* My father’s will, sir, has been read and proved. You 
know that as well as I.” 

‘Yes ; but not his /as will. We have the most positive 
proof that he made a still later will than the one already 
recorded, in which he disinherited you and bequeathed his 
property tome. You have never liked me, Radie, and I 
don’t see what reason I should have for hesitating to take 
what is mine, even though itimpoverishes you. It seems, 
in fact, that. you choose to bea sort of enemy of mine, and 
you can’t expect me to act like a fool, and be what fools 
would call magnanimous, The house, I have reason to 
know, is mine, and I demand to search it.” 

‘‘ What reason ?” demanded Rachel, frightened by the 


‘*Rachel, it’s no use mincing matters, We have come to | earnestness of his manner, i@spite of herself. 


**We have seen Matthew 


Price and his wife at Leonard- 
town. They both declare posi- 
tively that they witnessed a 


will made by General Ludlow 
only a fortnight before his 
dea‘ ” 

Aunt Phobe, hearing the 
altercation, had approached. 

“Matthew Price and his 
wife! Pooh!” she interrupt- 
ed, with scorn. ‘Both old 
and imbecile. You know very 
well, Oscar Ludlow, that they 
would swear to their very 
dreams as realities.” 

“Well,” said Mr, Chalks, 
briskly, ‘‘supposing it is all 
a dream, so much the better 
for you; but we don’t think 
so, and nothing but a search 
will convince us. As an hon- 
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orable lady, Miss Ludlow, 
anxious to do what's right and 
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keep a clear conscience, I am sure you can’t refuse us the 
privilege of looking for ourselves. You'd be troubled in 
your mind, I know, to hold this property under a doubt.” 

*«Don’t listen to him, Radie,” said Miss Pucebe, vehem- 
ently, noticing that Rachel showed signs of yielding. 
“Don’t let them search the house, You don’t know what 
trick thuy may be up to.” 

‘* We intend to search the house,” returned Oscar, with 
& savago oath, losing his temper. 

“No, Mr. Ladlow,” said a new voice, tremulous and 
gentle, behind them all; ‘do not do that.” 

It was Father Oarmel, pale and sad. ; 

Never had they seen so much misery in a human face. 

‘‘What have you to do with it?’ demanded Oscar, 
brutally. ‘If you won't let me make the search peace- 
ably, I shall make it by force,” 

“Not while I stay hero, sir,” said George Milhurst, 
quietly ; ‘‘and utter one word more in the presence of 
these ladies in the tone you have been using, and I shall 
throw you over that railing.” 

“Stay!” commanded Father Oarmel, sdvancing. 
“There is no need, Mr. Ludlow, to search the house for 
your uncle’s will. I found it last night in the oak cabinet 
in my room, andI now surrender it to you. By its provi- 
sions you are master of this place and of all General Lud 
low’s estate, and his daughter is a beggar.” 

Oscar took the paper, scarcely believing his senses. 

Rachel burst into tears and fell upon her aunt’s bosom, 
while that astonished lady ejaculated, with a terrible re- 
proach : 

“Oh, Father Carmel! Your little Radie! How could 
you ? What have you done? What have you done ?” 

a * * * * * 

About a week had passed. Rachel was residing tempo- 
rarily with George Milhurst’s family, and was now begin- 
ning to realize something of the catastrophe which at first 
had stunned her and left her without a plan or a prospect. 

Very bright and beautiful was the morning, and in an 
old-fashioned, and perhaps not very picturesque, sun-bon- 
net, and with gauntlets on, and a trowel in her hand, and 
watering-pot, and hoe, and rake, and other floricultural 
implements about her, she was working in the garden. 

. Out came George. With a gentle delicacy he had reso- 
lately avoided her as much as possible since she had come 
as his mother’s guest, until some arrangement for the 
fature could be made; but now as he stood under the 
little porch of the cottage and saw her toiling among the 
tlowers—so beautiful, so sad—he could resist no longer ; 
so assuming a smile, and with his hands in his pockets, he 
lounged carelessly to the spot she occupied. 

*¢What an industrions little woman !” he said. ‘* Can't 
I be of some help? You don’t know how miserably idle 
and lazy I feel. Upon my word, Rachel, you must use 
some sort of magic with these flowers, they have so thriven 
since you began to care for them.” 

**Do yon think so ?” she smiled, from the depths of that 
curious old bonnet. 

“Every one thiaks so; and not only the flowers grow 
better, as if they really enjoyed growing, but, Rachel, we 
are all brighter and happier since you came, and—and—I 
thought—I hope,” he stammered, “that you won’t be 
angry if I say that wo should all be still happier if we were 
certain you would always remain with us. As for me, I 
should simply be the happiest mortal on this earth.” 

She bent over the pretty plant at her feet and was silent 
for a moment; and then she said, in a low voice : 

*T am sorry, George, but it could not be.” 

> Why not? But for that—that unfortunate—you know 
—we should have been married by this time,” 
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**Yes; but now we shall never be married,” she said, 
standing erect again, and smiling in his face, sadly, but 
resolutely. 

**Oh, Rachel, you don’t mean it—you can’t! I could 
not lose you—you are mine already. You can’t possibly 
have decided on anything else—if you are true and just to 
me there is no alternative,” 

** As Miss Rachel Ludlow, the mistress of Crosswood, I 
should have married you, George, and been the happiest 
woman in the world, Ithink. As plain Rachel Ludlow, of 
nowhere at all, I shall never marry anybody. Without 
incumbrance, you have a brilliant future before you, 
George ; with me to provide for, you could never rise, In 
romance, 8 young wife is always the great spur to exertion 
and success ; but in real life, George, I know too well how 
different it is.” 

“Rachel, you will drive me mad? What are you 
going to do? You cannot have formed any really wise 
plan.” 

**Oh, yes, I have; and one I shall speedily execute, as 
you will see, But, come, let us talk of something elsee—of 
something pleasant—of my cousin Oscar and his doings, 
for instance,” she said, with a bitter laugh. ‘Have you 
heard how he is getting on under his new conditions ?” 

“It is the scandal of the county,” said George. ‘* He 
has filled Crosswood with a crew of profligate wretches 
like himself, and their life there is a ountinual revel, I 
suppose you have read of the life of Lord Byron and his 
friends at Newstead, when he .was a young man—some- 
thing, perhaps—well, Oscar's is a great deal like it.” 

“IT am sorry ; but it is pleasant to know that he is en- 
joying his inheritance. Oh, here comes Father Carmel ; 
and I do ‘believe he has walked all the way from the land- 
ing io the hot sun !” 

It was quite true. Very much altered looked the kindly 
old man as he came up, almost breathless with his long 
walk—days had made the difference of years, So, after 
greetings, they went into the house. 

A little later the priest and Rachel were alone together, 
and he said : 

‘My child, George tells me you have made some plan 
for the future, but will not reveal it, Will you not tell 
me ?” he asked, anxiously. 

In the simplicity of his character, I think he had a kind 
of dread that he had Jost her confidence. 

“Yes; I will tell you. Father Carmel, I have made up 
my mind to go into a convent,” 

A look of trouble, paio, surprise, flitted across his face, 
and, after a little pause, he said : 

** But you have no vocation, I am afraid.” 

** It will come in time, Father Carmel, and I can at least 
pray for it; and I suppose there are some who have 
entered a religious life without a distinct vocation. Idon’'t 
expect to be happy, but I can be resigned.” 

“I hope you will not resolve upon any step rashly, 
my child,” he answered, still troubled and a little ab- 
sently. 

She caw that he did not approve; that he doubted if 
she could ever be, as she said, resigned ; that there were, 
no doubt, other considerations which made him still more 
anxious—the real motive, impulse, or what you please, at 
at the bottom of all this. 

Suddenly there was a sound of rapid footsteps—a man 
was running up the garden-path, red-faced and out of 
breath. He looked like a groom. 

«What is it ?” asked George, who was on the poreh. 

A whispered confab ensued, 

“Is anything the matter, George?” asked Rachel, 
turning pale, 
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**Something serions, I am afraid. Father Carmel is 
needed immediately at Crosswood. The doctors are 
already there,” he said, rapidly. 

"But what is it ?’ demanded Rachel, impatiently. 

‘* Well, there has been a disturbance, and O:car Ludlow 
has been hurt—very badly, I am afraid—and—and they 
think a clergyman had better see him at once; and, in 

“fact, this man says there is not a second to lose.” 

Great commotion, of course, then, Father Carmel rode 
away on horseback. 

When he had disappeared, Rachel, frightened, paler 
than before, asked for additional particulars, and Stubbs, 
the groom, told what he knew in his homely way. 

It was all about a lady who had been stopping at Cross- 
‘wood with her husband, Colonel Markham—so the servants 
reported. 

The colonel, who was a very violent gentleman, had 
quarreled with Oscar Ludlow, and Mr. Ludlow had flang 
a pack of carda in his face, whereupon the colonel had 
stabbed him three times—once in the neck, and twice in 
the chest, near his heart; and Dr. Ruddle and the other 
physician, who had posted in hot haste from Leonardtown, 
both said Mr. Ludlow’'s state was most dangerous, 

Rachel went up to her room, end there, on her knees, 
ehe prayed for the life of her cousin; and, if too late, for 
mercy for his soul—and never in her life had she breathed 
&@ more sincere prayer. So affliction changes us. 

The great fortune she had lost—that now, perhaps, 
might return to her—sho would give it all if that unhappy 
man, whom she had never liked, who had never liked her, 
could have reprieve—or, at least, mercy—in his dreadful 
hoar of trial. 

But respite was not to be. Two hours later Father 
Carmel returned, and she read the intelligence in his face. 

**Ho is dead ?” she said, quietly. ‘‘You were not too 
Jate ?” 

** Not too late, child, thank God !” answered the old man. 

The vast Ludlow fortune was Rachel’s again. Short 
had been the interval since its loss, but she was a wiser and 
better woman. 

I need scarcely add, I think, that Rachel did not go into 
aconvent. She married George Milhurst, and made him 
a good and happy wife, and they lived at Crosswood, 
where often came fat and cheerful Aunt Phasbe, 

Often came, also, Father Carmel, no longer walking 
from the landing—alas ! tottering alitilein his steps—but 
simple, serene and cheerful as of old, Remaining over 
night, he always occupied the room formerly used by 
General Ludlow—the room where the oak cabinet stood. 
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Coxswenrne the pitch at which brigandage has arrived 
in the East, and the number of cases that have lately 
occurred of Europeans and others being captured and 
kept in captivity until some fabulous amount has been 
paid as a ransom, I feel sure that a short account of the 
daily life and mode of existence of these outlaws cannot 
feil to be interesting. Tho following facts are gathered 
from the experiences of a late captive, at the paying of 
whose ransom I chanced to be present : 

There is no doubt that brigandage will have a tendency 
rather to increase than to subside, as long as Turkey re- 
mains in its present unsettled condition ; and little less can 
be expected when one finds nearly everybody, be he pasha, 
priest or peasant, either from fear or pecuniary motives, 
in league with the bands whose headquarters are nearest 
their respective homesteads ; and one cannot shut one’s 
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eyes to the fact that bribery and corruption compose the 
system on which is based the government of a country 
which, if properly looked after, might be one of the finest 
in the world, 

To begin with, one must know that there are two dis 
tinct classes of these men who earn their livelihood by 
pillage, robbery, and, if necessary, murder: viz., the 
brigand proper, of whose career I shall chiefly speak, and 
who very often, notwithstanding his bad reputation, pos- 
sesses one or two good qualities, amongst which may be 
mentioned his strong sense of honor as regards keeping 
his word after giving it; and an inferior kind of robber 
who is called by a Greek word signifying ‘‘ sheepstealer,” 
and who lives by committing petty larcenies, or intimidat- 
ing, perhaps killing, poor villagers or small landowners, 
but has neither the pluck nor the organization to make 
any grand coup, such as carrying off a European or some 
wealthy merchant, To show in what contempt this latter 
class is held, I may state that no greater insult can be 
offered to the brigand proper than that of applying to him 
the ephithet of sheepstealer (Aleptodalos). 

As soon as the Spriny. is sufficiently advanced to allow 
the mountains to be traversed without too much discom- 
fort from cold, several bands are formed, consisting of 
Albanians, Greeks and Armenians, varying in nombers 
from twenty to forty, the majority of whom are soldiers, 
well drilled, and accustomed to hard work and long 
marches, who have deserted from the armies of their re- 
spective countries, and determined to pursue a more excit- 
ing and lucrative calling. A chief is selected by vote, a Greek 
generally being chosen, and one who has been at the trade 
before ; also two or three captains, according to the num- 
ber of the band, who assist in organizirg the recruits, the 
chief always having complete control over the movements 
of the band, and settling any dieputes that may arise 
among its members, The next thing to do is to take the 
necessary oaths, each man swearing not to desert, betray 
his fellows, or ever assist in any way in a prisoner's escape, 
the last oath being that, should they be attacked, the 
captive, if they have one at the time, must not be recap- 
tured alive This finishes the preliminaries, and the work 
of cruelty, bloodshed and pillage commences from thence, 
and laste until the Winter snows leave the mountain-sides 
no longer habitable, when they disperse and enjoy them- 
selves on their ill-gotten gains till the following Spring 
comes round, 

The dress worn by the brigands is much the same as 
of Albanian peasants, consisting of a short sleeveless 
jacket, coarse gaiters and shoes, the national fez, and a 
very short fustanella, or petticoat, the latter being made of 
very coarse material, instead of white calico, and soaked 
in oil so as to keep the insects, or, at all events, a certain 
percentage of them, from annoying the wearer, as they 
wear the same one for month after month ; and living day 
and night in the bushes, some precautions seem necessary, 
and the only course pursued is to take off the fustanella 
about once a week, and shake it over a fire, the heat caus- 
ing the lice and other insects to drop out, This is the ex- 
tent of their ablutions, if such a term may be applied, 
sometimes for weeks. Across their chests they carry a 
cartridge belt, ard round their waists a girdle containing 
a revolver, knife, and, in fact, all their worldly posses- 
sions; while by their sides hang their yataghans, or 
curved swords, with which they behead their captives 
when not ransomed, The rifles vary in kind, but all are 
very good; I think the Winchester repeating rifle seemed 
to be the favorite, although a great number are armed 
with the weapons in use in their own armies at the time 
they took French leave, 
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termined to carry off a captive, as they all resemble each 
other, and several accounts have appeared in the papers 
of those which have most recently occurred. It is a great 


It is perfectly astonishing what good marksmen they 
are, and how ammunition is obtained is a mystery to the 
uninitiated ; but I know for a fact that within the last few 
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weeks a brigand chief ordered and received 8,000 rounds 
of ball cartridge, of differcnt descriptions, in the middle of 
the mountains, miles away from any town. 

It is unnecessary to detail their plan of attack when de- 


mistake to think that brigands ill-treat their captives dur- 
ing negotiations ; it is just the reverse ; allshare and share 
alike, the preference being always given to the prisoner 
when it comes to the last loaf of bread or the last glass of 
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wine. At the same time, it can scarcely be called an en- 
viable experience to pass night after night, in fair weather 
and foul, with no bed but the mountain side, and no 
shelter but the canopy of heaven. 

The routine of one day is so much like that of another 
during the wandering in the mountains, that a description 
of one twenty-four hours will, I think, be sufficient. 
Soon after dark the whole party start, the prisoner having 
his arms tied loosely behind him by a single piece of small 
rope, leaving the end trailing behind. This, I may here 
mention, is simply used as a sign of captivity, and not as a 
precaution against an attempt at escape, two of the band 


being sentry over the captive at a time, the remainder dis- 


persing slightly, so as to have due notice of any danger 
that might be close by. 

After traveling several miles through valleys and over 
mountains, a halt is made about sunrise in some well- 
wooded and secluded spot; the prisoner is then left in 
charge of three or four men, and the remainder, excepting, 
of course, the chief, proceed with their various duties, 
some lighting a fire, others preparing the morning meal, 
which generally consists of bread, coffee, and perhaps a 
bit of lamb or goat, and another party go off to their next 
day’s food from accomplices and spies who have been 
warned two or three days previously where to bring the 
provisions, So suspicious are they of treachery that no 
member of the band is allowed to eat any food bronght 
by a spy until the bearer has tasted it to see if it contains 
poison. 

The way in which the fire is lighted is well worthy of 
notice. Having collected some dry sticks, not large in 
circumference, and about eighteen inches in length, a 
square heap is built by laying them across each other at 
right angles, and at the same time leaving lots of air-space 
in the centre. The top stick is then lighted, and the fire 
burns downward ; by this means a very hot but perfectly 
smokeless fire is obtained, which, of course, prevents 
their locality being discovered from the smoke. When all 
is prepared breakfast is heartily welcome after the night’s 
journey, but no one thinks of partaking of any food until 
a short prayer has been said by the chief and all have 
crossed themselves three times. 

I have omitted to mention that every band of brigands 
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has a tame ram, which is used to lead any sheep they steal 
from out-of-the-way villages, thus saving one man having 
the trouble of doing duty as shepherd. During meals 
every topic is discussed, no distinction being made be- 
tween captor and captive, nor restriction placed on the 
latter as long as he does not broach the all-important sub- 
ject of his own release. On that subject they are perfectly 
reticent ; and one never knows from the day of one’s cap- 
tivity till within a few hours of one’s release how negotia- 
tions are proceeding, nor how one’s chances of life and 
death fluctuate according to the temper of the brigands 
and the communications brought by the spies. 

During the first week or so after taking a prisoner the 
camp is moved every night, but as soon as a safe distance 
is reached and it is known that there are no troops in pur- 
suit, four or five days are often spent in the same spot. 
On week days, as soon as breakfast is finished, all the arms 
are cleaned, knives and yataghans sharpened, and a sheep 
or goat killed and skinned for the midday meal, which 
generally takes place about eleven o'clock. 

It is curious to watch the process of cooking the sheep. 
As soon as the skin is removed, a small portion of the in- 
testines is taken and placed over the eyes and face of the 
animal, being secured behind the ears by a small piece of 
stick. This, as well as one or two other internal portions, 
is looked upon as a great delicacy, and always reserved for 
the chief. No portion of the sheep or goat is thrown 
away, every particle being eaten after being roasted slowly 
over the camp-fire by being placed horizontally on a long 
stick and slowly turned round by him whose duty for the 
day includes cook. Wine takes the place of coffee, but in 
other respects there is little difference between the midday 
and morning meals. 

The first thing to be done as soon as the appotite is 
satisfied is to take the shoulder-blade of the animal just 
devoured and examine the marks on the flat portion of it. 
Should there be a small hole, it represents the grave of 
the prisoner, and signifies that the ransom will not be 
paid; if there appear small lines running in the direction 
of the leg-bone, it denotes that everything will go satisfac- 
torily and the money be paid ; but should the lines run at 
right angles, then pursuit and perhaps cupture will be the 
result of their enterprise. This, among many others, is 
one of the superstitions in which the brigands put most 
implicit faith, and by which they profess to be able to 
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discover any news in regard to their suocess or failare 
about which they have any doubt. 

The afternoon passes much the same as the morning, 
each taking his turn at preparing food, keeping guard 
over the captive, and any other little duties that may be 
required, the remainder sleeping and smoking cigarettes 
alternately until dinner-time comes round. After their 
evening meal, all sit round the fire, some playing cards ; 
but the majority seem to find most pleasure in recounting 
to their captive the most atrocious and brutal deeds of 
which they have been guilty—the greater the barbarity 
the more welcome the opportunity of bragging about it. 
Before repeating one or two of their confessions, I must 
not omit to say that, although cards are allowed, no gam- 
bling, not even of the mildest description, is permitted. 
It may also appear strange that these raffians took the most 
vivid interest in hearing all about the telephone, phono- 
graph, and other new inventions. 

A late captive informed me that, by giving lectures on 
difforent subjects nearly every night for six weeks, he had 
quite educated his “hosts,” and considered the ‘‘ Turkish 
School Board” ought to give some compensation, N.B. 

~It has not done so as yet, 

On Sundays, prayers are repeated and psalms chanted 
during the forenoon; the routine after the midday meal 
being to hang up several skeepskins and practice cutting 
them in two with their yataghana, This is done, as they 
calmly acknowledge, to keep their hands in, as should it 
become necessary to behead the prisoner, the man to 
whose lot it falls to deliver the blow is looked down upon 
if he does not perform his duty neatly—iie, sever the 
head from the body with one cut, 

The system of espionage employed is simply perfect ; 
every movement of troops for miles round is known almost 
as soon as it takes place, and the atate of the negotiations 
being carried on for the captive’s release is immediately 
and almost daily communicated to the chief. Should any 
news be sent by the officials, the usual plan is to send 
word to the town from which he is coming to say by what 
road he is t> go; then, suddenly, at some unexpected spot 
a brigand appears from behind a wall, or some other 
hiding-place, receives his information and returns; the 
place of rendezvous being generally four or five hours’ 
ride from the camp, so that no clew should be given as 
to their whereabonts, It isa lawamong the bands that no 
member shall accept a present from a captive; and it is 
also the custom, on the release of a prisoner, for the chief 
to make him a present of £50 or so. At the same time, 
should he have a watch, or any other urticle for which the 
robbers have a desire, it is bought and paid for, the last 
ceremony being the taking off of the rope which has bound 
the prisoner’s arms ever since his capture, which once 
more proclaims him a free man. 

To show how little regard is shown to the Turkish 
authorities, I may here mention that, during my last fort- 
night at Salonica, a well known merchant showed me a 
letter he had just received, the contents of which were 
to the effect that unless £1,000 were sent at once to a 
place about three hours’ journey distant, all his property, 
consisting of two houses and a lot of timber, would be 
immediately burned. This interesting but disagreeable 
communication wag not signed by hand, but had a large 
seal at the bottom, like an official document, on which 
was printed in Greek, ‘‘ Captain Kakuni.” JI need scarcely 
say that troops were dispatched in place of the money, 
but, alas ! with the usual result. 

On another cocasion, and within four or five days of the 
above-mentioned event, I went to the Turkish theatre to 
see an Armenian company perform a comedy, and passed 
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a very pleasant evening in the box belonging to the com- 
mander-in- chief of the Turkish forces, On meeting him the 
following day he inquired if I knew who was at the theatre 
with us the previous evening. 
whereupon he produced a small note, in which was ex- 
pressed the writer’s appreciation of the performance, and 
congratulating his excellency on the state of his health ; 
but judge of my surprise when I saw the signature ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Niko,” the chief of the band of brigands who last year 
captured Colonel Synge! Of course by that time he was 
probably miles away ; but it appears he had donned Euro- 
pean costume for the occasion, and quite made an impres- 
sion with his gloves and small silver-mounted cane. 


I replied in the negative ; 


I only know of one decisive step having been taken to 


suppress brigandage, and that took place a week after the 
release of Mr. Suter. 


Salyk Pasha, in command of the 
troops at Salonica, heard there was a band of brigands in 
the neighborhood, and immediately took steps to discover 
their whereabouts, which he succeeded in doing. Troops 
were at once dispatched to surround the band, and an en- 
gagement took place so near the town that the shots could 
be distinctly heard. Tho soldiers having previously re- 
ceived orders that they might loot any men they killed, 
gave a greater impetus to the whole proceeding; and 
before dark, out of a band of thirty brigands, twenty- 
three heads were brought into the Pasha, and the remain- 
ing seven taken prisonera, One sergeant shot five him- 
self, and took £200 from one man, but he was unfortunately 
wounded in the affray. However, on his arrival at the 
military hospital he was promoted to lieutenant on the 
spot, and every hope is entertained of his speedy recovery. 
I only regret I was unable to see the head of the rich 
brigand, so as to discover if it were one of those who re- 
ceived tho ransom for Mr. Suter, to the handing over of 
which I was a witness, 

In conclusion, I think that the old motto, ‘‘ Le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle,” should have due weight with any 
Englishmen who are purposing to visit the interior of 
Turkey, either on business or pleasure; and I think no- 
thing will give greater emphasis to the advice it contains 
than giving an idea of the outrageous brutality of those 
into whose hands they would probably fall, as gathered 
from the stories told round the camp-fire to pass the time 
over the after-dinner wine in the mountains, 

On one occasion the chief of a band succeeded in cap- 
turing a young Armenian whom he suspected of having 
given information to the authorities as to the whereabouts 
of his band; whereupon he sent a message to his mother, 
who lived in a village near, telling her that if she wished 
to see her son alive she must come at once to a certain 
spot. Fearing to disobey, the poor woman burried to the 
place named, where she met the brigand chief, who imme- 
diately said, ‘‘I have sent for you to show you the way I 
treat traitors’; and drawing his yataghan, he cut the 
wretched man into four quarters before his mother’s eyes, 
adding, as he wiped the blood off his weapon, ‘‘ Now Iam 
going to the top of that hill. Before sunset you will tell 
all the inhabitants of your village that they are to come 
out and see what I have done; should you not obey—and, 
mind, I shall be watching—I shall come and burn the 
whole village.” Of course, there was no choice but to 
carry out orders, and come and see the ghastly spectacle. 

Another instance, of the effects of which I was also a 
witness, was that of a villager in the town of Teronda, 
who, when the village was attacked by brigands, gave up 
all his property but a small silver cross, which he stoutly 
refused to part with, Whereupon he wasstripped, rubbed 
over with petroleum oil, and then a match applied. It so 
happened that this did not prove fatal, but the state of 
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agony of the poor man some days afterward was something 
piteous to see. 

I think these few stories will suffice to show the charac- 
ter of the Greek brigand ; and, although as many more, 
and even worse, could be repeated, I will only add one 
which is rather amusing. A band, having captured a 
Turkish prieat, used, when in want of a small amount of 
amusement, to make him climb up to the top of a tree, 
aad there continue shouting out, “calling the people to 
prayer,” as is their custom from the minarets of the 
moeques at sunrise; the only difference being that, 
whereas the real ceremony occupies only a few minutes, 
this wretched priest had to continue until he was unable 
to speak from hoarseness and want of breath, ° 
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Oxs night, about ten o'clock, our stock astonished us by 
trotting into camp, and taking up a position close to the 
fire, remaining there all night. In the morning we dis- 
covered the reason why they had done so, 

On making the round of the camp, the tracks in the 
snow of three gray mountain-wolves showed that evil-dis- 
posed neighbors had been prowling around ; no doubt 
the mules had smelt them, and sought the camp-fire for 
safety. 

Knowing what large, well-farred pelts these animals 
had, and having long wished for some to make a carriage- 
robe with, I determined to set as many of the beaver-traps 
for them as I could find good places for, it being necessary 
to trust to concealing the traps in the ‘‘runs” made by 
the different wild animals through the thickets of jungle, 
instead of using bait; for it was quite possible we might 
want every morsel of deer-meat we had to bait ourselves 
with. I therefore smoked myself and my gloves thor- 
oughly in pitch-pine smoke to kill the human smell, 
swept the dead leaves away where each trap was to be 
placed, set it there, fastening it by passing its chain round 
the bole of the nearest treo or bush with a clove hitch, 
covered all carefully with leaves again, and, retreating 
backward as I left, brushed snow over all with a long 
cedar-bough, and trusted to fortune for the result. 

In almost the first trap I came to on “running ” them 
next morning, there was a big dog-wolf. Perceiving me 
approaching, he commenced lunging and pulling on the 
chain, making frantic efforts to get away ; but finding he 
could not get loose, when I got quite near he made a most 
savage and determined rush at me, and when brought up 
by the chain, snapped his teeth together with a sharp 
clack, and growled and snarled like a savage watch-dog, 
his green eyes glaring fiercely at me, the long hair round 
his neck and on his shoulders standing out, turned all the 
wrong Way. ; 

Laying down my rifle, taking my tomahawk in my 
hand, and getting as near as possible to the wolf to be out 
of his reach, with a quick and sudden blow I buried its 
sharp edge in his forehead, killing him instantly. I was 
pleased with my prize, and leaving it, continued my round, 

None of the remaining traps had been disturbed except- 
ing one, and it was—gone. It had evidently caught a 
fine large wolf, who had smashed, torn, and bit every- 
thing within his reach, and ended by gnawing in two the 
stamp round which the chain of the trap had been fastened, 
and going off with it. 

Thinking that before the wolf could have gone far the 
long chain would have caught or become entangled in the 
thicket, and that I should soon find him fast to something, 
I followed on his tracks, 


However, he was apparently aware of the danger travel- 
ing through the jungle entailed, for I soon found he had 
left the cover for the open, and there being a good track- 
ing-snow on the ground, I followed him ata steady dog- 
trot. Before I had gone very far I sighted him. He had, 
no doubt, seen me first, for he was hopping along on 
three legs at a very decent pace, considering how he was 
impeded by the trap, which was fast to his off fore-leg, 
and by the long chain dragging through the snow and 
grass. Thinking he was going his fastest, I got into a 
sharp run, expecting to close on him direotly. 

Then the wolf, changing his hop into a long swinging 
canter, in spite of trap and chain, kept his distance in 
front of me. ‘ 

Half-s-mile’s run pretty well pumped me, and the wolf 
being out of sight over a roll in the ground, I gave up the 
chase for the timebeing, and returned to camp for my 
breakfast, my horse and the dogs. 

I found the camp deserted, and a little note pegged toa 
tree to inform me that Joe, having seen a small drove of 
antelopes, had gone in their pursuit, taking with him the 
dogs. 

My breakfast was soon eaten, the dead wolf dragged 
into camp, my horse caught, saddled and bridled, and the 
pursuit of the escaped wolf recommenced. 

By about ten o'clock I was on the wolf's trail again, 
following on it at a canter, and before I had gone far, came 
to a place where he had sat down. 

After some hours, during which time I frequently 
caught sight of tho wolf, he, finding that I still continued 
to pursue him, tried a new line, and, abandoning the edge 
of the valley, made for the roughest and most rocky of the 
cedar ridges, On them the tracking became extremely 
difficult. 

In many places the snow had entirely disappeared from 
the ground, and the surface being hard, naked rook, on 
which no trace, excepting an occasional chip or scratch 
made by the trap, was discernible, I frequently com- 
pletely lost the trail, and had to make wide circuits in 
order to strike it again, where a softer surface or the pres- 
ence of snow gave me a chance of so doing. 

The close, unremitting attention requisite to follow the 
wolf had so preoccupied me, that I had scarcely noticed 
the flight of time. 

The moon, nearly a full one, had been up some time, 
and gave sufficient light for a practiced eye to followa 
track by; so availing myself of every stretch of good 
ground to put my horse to his best gait, in order to close 
as soon as possible on the nearly tired-out wolf, I still 
pushed on. 

Soon the wolf again changed his course, and, leaving 
the ridges, headed straight for the large, open valley 
below our camp, 

I feared he was going to take to the cover—indeed, that 
was what I had been apprehensive of his doing for some 
time—but he did not, 

As I emerged into the level valley, the wolf was in full 
view about a quarter of a mile in front of me, going very 
slowly toward the river-bank in a direction that I knew 
would lead him to a place where it was high and precipi- 
tous. 

He was still some distance from the edge, and it seemed 
quite possible to come up with him before he could reach 
1t~ There was no need for me to call upon my horse. 
He saw the object of onr pursuit as soon as I did, and, 
like the gallunt hunter he was, laying back his ears and 
giving a toss of his head, he dashed after him. 

If the wolf bud had a couple of handred yards farther to 
go, the chase would have ended then and there. As it 
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was, he disappeared over the edge of the river’s bank about 
fifty yards in front of me, 

When I arrived at the spot and looked down, I found 
there was a perpendicular descent there of about twenty 
feet, with a mass of matted brushwood and grapevines 
drifted full of snow at the bottom of it. 

On this the wolf had bold y thrown himself down, and 
was resting and ‘getting his wind beneath it. It had been 
a jump for his life. 

It became necessary for me to go half a mile up stream 
to where, the river bending, the steep bank would be on 
its other side, and the side on which I was sloping enough 
to permit me to descend with my horse into the creek- 
bottom. 

I was satisfied that what the wolf had just done had 
been an act of strategy; that he knew no horse could 
follow him straight down the bank ; and I was also toler- 
ably sure he would not stir for some time, most likely not 
until he should again discover me approaching, so I dis- 
mounted and walked, leading my horse, not only to rest 
him but to warm myself, for since the sun had set the 
temperature had become excessively cold. 

When I arrived at the thicket into which the wolf had 
dropped, I made a cast round, and struck his trail, leaving 
it in a direction leading diagonally down the river, re- 
mounted and followed ; but the nature of the ground pre- 
vented my riding with much rapidity. 

By-and-by I caught a ghostly glimpse of the wolf in the 
moonlight, as he scrambled up the right bank of the river 
and disappeared. Undoubtedly he had also seen me, and 
finding I was not to be shaken off, his heart failed him, 
for he uttered a prolonged and mournful howl. 

Where the wolf had scrambled up the bluff of the 
creek’s bottom it was too steep to follow. I was again 
thrown out, and compelled to lose more time, seeking for 
a place where I could get up from out of the bottom and 
on the plain again. 

Though the course the wolf had run had been very 
zigzag, and made many sharp turns and doubles, it had in 
the main been a big semicircle ; and I was very glad to 
find, when I got on it again, that it bore more and more 
to the right, and so was taking me almost io the direction 
of the camp. To confess the truth, I and my horse were 
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beginning to fag. But I was encouraged by the signs of 
distress the wolf commenced to show by often stopping 
and lying down, and began to hope I should ran into him 
every minute; he, however, still managed to keep ahead, 
and at last the moon went down, and tracking became im- 
possible, 

It was late—about eleven o’clock—and the interest of 
pursuit being over, I realized how tired both I and my 
horse were, and how cold it had become, and so dis- 
mounted, unsaddled, lit a fire to warm myself at, and then 
rubbed my good steed down to refresh him. That done, 
I replaced the saddle, fastening it loosely on, and started 
for the camp on foot, leading my horse by the bridle- 
rein. 

At last, tired, hungry and cold, I arrived in camp, , 

Several times as I trudged along had I been obli to 
rub my face with snow, to keep it from being frost-bitten, 
and found the operation extremely painful ; and for the 
preceding half-hour my feet had been so completely be- 
numbed that I greatly feared they had become frozen, 
hence they were my first care on arrival; so, removing 
their covering with great caution, I got the faithful Joe to 
rub them briskly with snow. 

Soon my feet began to hurt me horribly, feeling as 
though they were being grilled; but I bore the pain 
gladly, for then I knew that they were safe. When the 
pain in my feet began to abate I put them in lukewarm 
water, and gradually making it hotter and hotter by drop- 
ping heated stones into it, they were soon warm and com- 
fortable. 

Joe had failed in getting any game. He had fired one 
long shot without effect, and I suppose his want of suc- 
cess had disposed him to see everything in an unfavorable 
light, for although he did not express the sentiment in so 
many words, it was evident his private opinion was I had 
played the fool in spending nearly thirteen hours in the 
saddle chasing a wolf, and only succeeding in nearly 
freezing my feet ; and, indeed, he probably thought rightly. 
Certainly, had I not expected to overtake the wolf, en- 
cumbered as he was with the beaver-trap, in a few miles, I 
should have deferred starting after him until I could have 
had the assistance of the dogs; but I had been unaware 
how slight an encumbrance a beaver-trap would prove to a 
powerful gray mountain-wolf when traveling over snow. 
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The next morning, after breakfasting on venison 
“‘straight”—not an elaborate meal, but-far ahead of 
broiled corn—I tied Nip and Tug to the end of my réata, 
caught up and saddled the best: riding-mule we had, and, 
taking the heel of last night’s trail, started for where I 
had left off the chase. 

As I rode along, I consoled myself for my last night’s 
failure by the reflection that I should now have an oppor- 
tunity of giving the dogs a chance of having their first 
combat with so formidable an antagonist as a gray-moun- 
tain wolf, under great advantages, and therefore with a 
probability of success. 

The dogs had, both together and singly, killed in the 
most dashing manner many a coyote and timber-wolf; 
but doing so was child’s play compared to tackling a 
gray mountain-wolf. 

In a mile we came to where the wolf had lain down to 
rest, and I have no doubt he had but just started from his 
lair, for the two dogs gave a sniff and whimper, and were 
off like rockets. 

We were on the comb of a pifiion ridge, along which 
the course continued for a couple of hundred yards, and 
then turned abruptly down the steep side of it, which was 
thickly covered with scrub-trees and brush, rising to a 
height of about twelve feet. 

Making myself as small as possible, and shutting my 
eyes to keep from being blinded, I headed my mule 
straight down the steep descent, Then, giving him the 
steel and trusting to luck, I tore my way down through 
the thicket. 

Had I been clothed in avy other material than buckskin, 


I should have emerged an animated bundle of rags; as it 
was, & severe switching was all the damage sustained. 

When I opened my eyes again the chase was in full 
view. On the plain, about a quarter of a mile off, was the 
wolf, doing his “level best.” Behind him, within a couple 
of hundred yards, were the two dogs, flying over the 
ground, Nip, as usual, beginning to draw slightly ahead. 

T indulged myself with a yell, and got the last inch to 
the hour out of my mule. I was a hundred yards behind 
when the dogs closed with the wolf. Seeing they ‘‘ had 
the heels of him,” he had turned suddenly at bay. 

The dogs, making no effort to check themselves, struck 
him one after the other like battering-rams, and wolf and 
dogs rolled over togetiner; enveloped in a cloud of snow- 
dust. 

As I pulled up, all three recovered themselves and 
jumped to their feet, and the high-couraged dogs, nothing 
daunted by the superior size and strength of their antag- 
onist, sprang at and seized him by the neck just behind the 
ears ; then laying themselves back close to his sides, they, 
bulldog-like, shut their eyes and held on, trying their best 
to shake him. 

Braced on outstretched legs, planted as firmly as possi- 
ble, the wolf made determined but vain efforts to bite first 
one then the other of the dogs, but was totally unable to 
turn his had to either side sufficiently to do so. 

The wolf looked like an incarnation of the spirit of 
savagery. His long hair was all turned the wrong way. 
His eyes glared and glowed; like opals, they turned all 
colors—green, red, purple. They seemed literally to 
blaze with ire, When he guashed his great jaws their 
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fangs clacked together with a sharp, vicious snap like the 
report of a pocket Derringer. 

I dismounted, threw the bridle-reins over my arm, and 
encouraged the dogs with my voice. 

The wolf, inspired to desperation by the sight of another 
enemy, made a furious lunge, flung both dogs off, and 
then, reckless of odds, rushed open-mouthed at me. 

As he passed Nip, that gallant dog sprang forward, 
legged him by his near hock, and, with a clever twist, 
threw him on his back. 

As he fell, Tug rushed in and pinned him by the throat, 
receiving as he did so a bite from the wolf, who snapped 
him through one of his ears, fortunately only getting hold 
of the tip of it, for he took the piece right out. 

Again all three rolled over and over in the snow, by that 
time stained and flecked with blood ; the wolf bleeding 
freely at the neck and Tug at the ear. 

Soon the savage monster shook himself free once more 
of his assailants, Again the three sprang to their feet for 
another round. But by this time the combatants seemed 
quite blown, and after regarding each other for a second 
or two, wolf and dogs lay down panting, with their tongues 
out, watching each other. 

I could easily have shot the wolf, and, in fact, did draw 
my revolver with a half idea of doing so, but put it back, 
thinking it would be a great pity to spoil so pretty a fight; 
and, besides, I was curious to see if the dogs would prove 
able to kill so large a wolf without assistance, for his neck 
was covered with such a mane of hair, and the thick skin 
upon it was so loose, that it seemed an impossibility for 
them to choke him. 

I determined to remain a passive spectator, unless my 
interference became requisite to save a dog from being 
killed or badly injured ; eo, feeling hungry for a smoke, I 
filled my pipe and struck a match to light it by. 

It was like an electric spark toa battery. The scrape 
ot the match seemed to simultaneously arouse the resting 
combatants, and wolf and dogs sprang from their position 
of repose, 

But instead of again closing with their adversary, both 
Nip and Tug commenced dodging round him, making 
feints as if going to rush in, end then jumping back just 
out of his vicious snap. 

The wolf, on his part, kept making short rushes, first at 
one and then at the other of the dogs; but each time he 
sprang at either of them the other would get a bite at one 
of nis hind legs or his loins, and jerk him half round. 

At first I thought the dogs were sagaciously trying to 
hamstring him ; but it soon appeared they were only in- 
tent upon worrying and tiring him out. 

By-and-by both dogs got opposite the wolf's head, one 
on each side of it; they gave a bound or two backward 
and forward, and then, apparently with one accord, 
rushed in upon him and got the same hold they first had. 

The poor wolf could no longer shake them off He was 
too weak. The tactics that Nip and Tug had been prac- 
ticing upon him had told upon his strength. He was 
very groggy on bis pins, and the dogs shook him to and 
fro as though he was drunk. 

Soon the blood began to ooze from his nostrils, his eyes 
tarned a dull, greenish-white, bis tongue a grayish-purple, 
hia legs gave away under him, and he fell—dead ! 

The dogs let go their hold of the wolf, and Jay down 
panting and licking their hurts, 

They had killed their formidable adversary within twenty 
minutes of running into him. 

The skin was a splendid one. Before and since then I 
have seen several hundred gray mountain-wolf skins, but 
vever such a large one as that was, 
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TERE is something romantio in the past history of a 
trunk, Who can look without emotion on those battered 
veterans, who bear on their scarred sides the tokens of vic- 
tory by land and sea? Here we bebold the magic names, 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, Basle, Geneva, Visp, Milan, 
Bellagis, Como, Florence, Venice, Rome. Ah, what mem- 
ories ! 

Do you remember, dear old trunk, that lovely night at 
Como, when I consulted you as to whether you and I had 
a white dress or no, and from your mysterious chest-notes 
came & mournful No? Do you remember our agony at 
Florence, when one of us was asked out to dinner, and 
when we jointly recollected that the detested four-foot 
black trunk held all the fine clothes, and that it had been 
left at Paris? No petite vitesse, no grande vitesse, would 
bring us the ark of our safety, that black giant, And 
then, bending over your Jeathern sides, how you whis- 
pered that a little Venetian lace, which you were guarding 
80 carefully, if sewed on to a certain purple silk, would 
do? 

Yes, and it did do, good trunk { 

A lady and her trunk have many confidences. Whata 
dreadful dream would that be which should make the 
lady’s shade rise out, of her trunk, whilst her concealed 
and fictitious charms gradually ascended, like the smoke 
of a pipe, finally to clothe the spectre, as they sometimes 
clothe the reality ! 

Imagine the flaxen wig leaving its box, the rouge and 
powder borne on the fingers of attendant imps, the false 
plampness arranging itself by invisible hands, the skirts, 
the waists, the laces, the artificial flowers—all hovering i in 
the air, and then, with the fatality of dreams, going back 
into the trunk, which ahuts and locks with a Bramah lock, 
while a fiend flies away with the key. 

Who has not lost a key? Who has not lost a trunk ? 
Who has not lost a strap ? 

One of the most mysterious and most dreadful accidents 
happened to a young lady at » watering-place a few years 
ago. She had packed her trunk and had left her travel- 
ing-dresas on the bed. Hearing a sound of music, she 
threw a shawl over her shoulders, and ran into a friend’s 
room to see a procession go by. When she returned— 
horror! all was gone, Traveling-dress, containing money 
and gloves in the pocket, had been put into the trunk by 
some officious chambermaid, and the trunk locked up 
and sent off ! 

Here was a situation! She was to travel a thousand 
miles before she would catch that trunk. Her little satchel 
contained no dress, no money! Let us drop the vail over 
this picture, 

This plan of putting one’s money in one’s pocket is less 
bad than putting it in one’s trunk, Most women pack 
away their money in their tranks—a most pernicious prac- 
tice, Keep your money about your person. 

The trunk of to-day is a very nice little bureau. It has 
bonnet compartment, drawers for jewelry, which lock or 
fasten, a long box for sunshades, a compartment for fans, 
a portfolio for paper and letters, a secret hiding-place for 
love-letters and photographs, a charming little chamber 
for laces and newly-fluted pocket-handkerchiefs and jabots, 
and a lower dock for a dress or two. 

But for a long journey, or a watering-place, o Jady must 
have one or two of those long, large Saratoga trunks, 
which are the delight of a woman ead the rage and despair 
of a man. 

For alone in these small onan called trunks, can the 
great shadow of a fashionable woman—her flouno:d, 
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ruffled, puffed, far-belowed dress, her piéce de résistance— 
be folded out siraight, and all women know what a neces- 
sity thatis, And, ladies, dear, fold them always right side 
out, else your trimmings will be unutterably smashed. 
Remember this inviolable rule. 

Lay muslin petticoats, or long vaila of coarse muslin 
between them, as light as gossamer, as clean as dandelion 
down, and scatter everywhere your little satchels of violet 
powder. Then shall you flutter down on to the hotel 
piazza, like the sweet goddess that you are, when the hour 
of unpacking comes, ; 

As for short dresses, fatigue dresses, they go in any- 
where; but there are muslins, grenadines, silks, satins, 
gaze de Chambery, Foulard and Momie cloth, which must 
be packed with sentiment, also with muslin interludes, 

A French maid, who knows her business, will pack a 
lilao grenadine, trimmed with blonde and ribbon, with 
pearl embroidery and with long fluffy bows, so that no 


, suspicion of a tumble will afflict the eye of the gazer. 


But, alas ! how seldom do you see 8 good French maid ! 

The lady herself has to take a hand at it very often. 

Lay your dress on a bed and study its conformation. 
Pat the two sleeves together, then straighten out the skirt, 
and fold it over upon itself. Lay a gentle white hand in 
upon the folds of the front breadth, so that no obscure 
fold shall make a wrinkle. When you have it folded to 
your mind, lay it in the trunk as carefully as a loving 
mother lays her baby in its orib to sleep, Shawls should 
be wrapped in linen and laid in amongst the heavy things. 
Never pack a amall heavy cloak with your light Summer 
dreases. Bands going from one side of the trunk to the 
other are very necessary to keep dresses in place. 

Trays are universal in French trunks, and very good, 
but heavy to lift. Many ladies have developed heart dis- 
ease in lifting heavy trays from their trunks. However, 
they are indispensable for the French dresses, and carry 
them beautifully ; besides, they are most important, as 
places to keep them in at a watering-place. 

It is amusing to see the great difference between the 
size of the trunk and the size of the room. Many a lady 
has to stand upon her trunk to dress at a watering-place, 
like one vision of the trunk spectre. Her trunks more 
than fill her room. Some must stand out on the landing, 
one under the bed ; one must be converted into a settee, 

Many ladies now carry a padded crelonne cover, which 
is laid over one of the trunks, and that cover makes the 
trunk available as a seat. One lady of literary proolivities 
made a desk of one trunk, a geat of another. 

A spitefol husband—husbands are always bad about 
tranks—asked his wife to have gas and water put into her 
largest Saratoga trunk, and to allow him to use it for 
‘‘ Winter quarters.” She, like a true woman as she was, 
indignantly refused. 

They talk of cruelty to the porters! As for cruelty to 
porters, why, one sole-leather trunk, with books in it, such 
as horrid, thoughtless men sre always carrying around, is 
twice as heavy as s splendid four by thirty-six Saratoga 
box, which is called ‘‘ cruelty to porters.” Pooh! 

Then, a well-dressed woman is always a charitable one, 
and she slips a half-dollar note into the red hand which 
has borne her future happiness up three flights of hotel 
stairs. 

A good packer has one solid and well-divided trunk for 
under-linen, bags of shoes, cloaks and wraps, and the 
bonnet-boxes, etc., and two or three more, as the case may 
be, for dresses and light things. 

These large trunks demand an extra strap. Most reason- 
able women can get along with two trunks, if they are 
large, convenient and well packed. 


Jewelry should be put in little boxes, with india-rubber 
straps about them, and then in a locked box which does 
not move about much, 

If a pair of earrings or a chain gets out, it is irretriev- 
ably injured by the attrition caused by the ceaseless mo- 
tion of cars. We have introduced a new element of de- 
struction to trunks and to jewels in the employment of 
steam, It churns everything with its ceaseless manipula- 
tion. 

Pins should never be put into the wrappers of dresses or 
shawls; they work out, get crooked, and act like fish- 
hooks in the tearing of innocent gooda, They are as cruel 
to dresses as they are to babies, If a dress must be in- 
closed, let it be baisted into its wrapper. 

Bonnets are difficult things to pack, and a Gainsborough 
hat and feathers takes a small trunk all to itself, Most of 
our successful packers, therefore, have one large trunk 
which is filled with bonnet-boxes securcly fastened. 
These modern trunks with compartments will, however, 
carry three or four bonnets and hats, if laid one within the 
other, and with white bardge vails between artificial flow- 
ers should be always put away in boxes by themselves, 

Fans should be wrapped in tissue-paper and put in 
boxes fastened with india-rubber banda. There are no 
such endless necessity as faus. A lady must have a dozen 
of them of different styles and varieties, White lace and 
black lack, white satin and black satin, cheap and expen- 
sive fans, showy and plain fans—a fan is a woman's 
sceptre, 

Shoes and boots, satin slippers, satin boots and goloshes 
must all be packed separately. Most women with pretty 
feet have boot-trees, on which their leather boots are sent 
to be blacked, 

The satin boot must be carefully packed in tissue-paper, 
and particularly if the paste buckles, worn so much now, 
are sewn on, for they attack and abraid the satin if not 
well protected. 

Many people like to carry a few books about with them. 
These heavy articles must be laid in the bottom of the 
trunk with the heavy clothing. Books destroy dresses if 
they go sailing about amongst them, They are seditious. 

Every lady, before setting out for the Summer, should 
have the floor of her trunk well looked to, as the careless 
handling of our modern railway porters knocks a trunk all 
to pieces, The straps and the lock should also be regarded 
carefully. The half day's visit of the locksmith is the best 
of all preparatory trunk-packing. 

Everybody should have a settled habit as to one’s keys, 
8 separate pocket where they are always kept, The losing 
of a set of keys causes untold annoyance, 

The modern trunks, made of sole-leatber without an in- 
side box, are very light and very agreeable, They are 
better for foreign travel, when so much depends upon the 
weight, Here we pay differently for our baggage, and the 
trunks are treated with less care. We have here the de- 
lightful security of checks, so a lady can realize all the 
completeness of the wishing ring of the ** Arabian Nights.”” 
She has but to wish her trunk to meet her in far San An- 
tonio, Texas, and by rubbing a brass check in New York 
and putting jt in her pocket—lo! the trank stands before 
her, 

This immense convenience never fails to astonish tho 
English, who always get out at way stations, and look for 
their ‘‘ boxes,” as they call their trunks, and who pile 
them up on the top of cabs most inconveniently. It is 
strange, when they so far surpass us in the comfort, fre- 
quency of trains and safety of railway travel, that they 
are so far behind us in the management of baggage, or 
luggage, as they call it, 
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Trunks have a great deal of mystery about them. They 
have double inside linings, and breastpins, chains and 
rings get lost in them, One diamond breastpin, found in 
an old trunk which Mrs. Vanderbilt had given to the dust- 
man, has passed into history. What a romance could bo 
written of the lost letter which got hidden in the folds of 
a trunk lining—or the will, perhaps ? 

Nay, trunks have their literature, Who does not re- 


member the unhappy poet who bought a trunk, which 
was lined with his own epic? What a satire upon genius, 
upon travel, upon human appreciation, that must have 
been to that unhappy man ? 

Trunks have their reticence. Sometimes they refuse to 
be unlocked. What deadly commotion, what ghostly dis- | 
turbance may be going on within of which we mortals 
know nothing! The letters of the rival lovers may have 


DRIFTING: A SONNET. 
By GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


Past sloping meadows sweet with new-mown hay, 
Past sedgy nooks the wild swan loves to know, 
A broad stream gently glides, with placid flow, 

Resistless, halting not by night or day. 

And with it wand’ring reeds and grasses stray, 
Torn from their homes, borne heedless to and fro; 
And with it, too, the laden hay-boats go, 

Drifting, yet guided on their destined way. 

O Life! on your broad stream we all must speed; 
By meadow or by wood we cannot rest! 

Yet this we know: unlike the drifting weed, 

*Tis ours to steer the course that we deem best, 

And leave a track that gleams, beyond our will, 

To guide posterity for good or ilL 
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gotten at it; the gifts of the two may be clashing. The 
husband's bracelet and the lover's locket may be at swords’ 
poiats, 

Or, less tragic, the gloves may be jealous of the shoes, 
the fans may be wrapping the parasols over the head, the 
bonnets may be putting up a lip at the hats, and the col- 
lars may be sneering at the chemisettes. The feelings of 
the heart which has been under these inanimate objects 
may have entered in; who knows? We cannot tell how 
much of ourselves our clothes absorb. 

We know that if we are hysterical our little dogs be- 
come hysterical. We know that if we are shabby and 
careless, that the best cut dress becomes shabby and 
shapeless, We know if we are trim, precise and neat, that 
all our clothes are trim, precise and neat. 

A person’s cloak, shawl, dress, gloves, bonnet look so 
like them, that even when temporarily borrowed by a 
friend, the friend looks like—not herself, but like the 
owner of the cloak. 

Therefore, may not our passions and our emotions go 
into our gowns ? 

And how careful should we be not only of what we put 
into that trunk, but also of what we have previously put 
into our clothes, 

That limbo of lost trunks! Where aretheyall? Dick- 
ens has given us ‘‘Somebody’s Luggage.” Would that the 
genius of the future would restore all the valuable keep- 
sakes, the letters, portraits, the locks of hair, the valued 
treasures that have been lost in. tranks, and the hours of 
torture when the trank does nof arrive, Who shall recom- 
pense us for that misery of suspense? Jf it should be 
lost ! 
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Tue Pink Satin ‘Sidteen or Mistress Susan Davenne. 


By MARGARET F, AYMAR." 


=>, USIE, what are you thinking of, dear 
child ?” 
My cousin Elizabeth propounds the 
question as she slowly revolves before 
the cheval-glass, robed in the most gorgeous 
of Martha Washington oostumes, whilst 
Miss Lee pins and unpins the folds of the 
flowered satin train, and trails the yellow 
lace now to this side, now that, to suit 
Elizabeth’s somewhat exacting taste. 

* Oh, she’s thinking of her books, of course, the precious 
little student !” exclaims my cousin Dora, as she admin- 
isters a thick dash of powder to her black braids. ‘‘ There ! 
Lil, powder is awfally becoming to me, isn’t it?” Ah, I 
wonder if his lordship likes dark women or fair ones !” 

* According to the infallible adage, he should like fair 
ones, They say he is dark, you know, Think of a live 
lord !” 

‘‘ Dear me! One would suppose he was a duke, at the 
least !” I ory, scornfally, from my corner, Perhaps the 
scorn is instinctive, perhaps partially born of the bitter 
knowledge that my eyes will never rest upon the “live 
lord’s”’ countenance, for Iam portionless, dependent on 
Uncle Ralph, and, moreover, only seventeen. 

‘Hear the child !” laughs imperious Elizabeth, catching 
her breath, as Miss Lee draws the flowered bodice more 
tightly about her slender waist. 

“I dare say you would like to get a glimpse at the 
duke’s son, mademoiselle, for all your contempt? Per- 
haps you will some day when I am her ladysbip!” Dora 


laughs lightly, but beneath her mirth there is the quick 
glance of resolve. 

“«T dare say I should,” I answer, meekly enough. ‘I 
would give anything to go to this great ball—or any ball, 
for the matter of that, 1 wonder how it seems !” 

“(Quite a bore, Sue, after the first few times, I assure 
you, even with the nobility as an inducement.” Elizabeth 
sighs, as she is released from the laced bodice and slips 
out of the court-train. 

** Nonsense ! nothing of the kind. Just wait, Sue, until 
Iam married; I'll bring you out in England, and marry 
you off in no time.” 

“Thanks !” 

I glance up from my position (no very magnificent 
one), on the rug before the glowing fire, to my cousin's 
face, dark and haughty with splendid flashing eyes and 
the high Davenne nose. Elizabeth is like her, only two 
or three years older ; and I—not much of a Davenne, and 
very unlike my well-favored relatives. 

The face that stares so persistently back at me from over 
Cousin Elizabeth’s shoulder in the long mirror is haughty 
enough, heaven knows; but instead of dark hair, in soft 
smooth plaita, there is a wild tanglo of blonde looks 
twisted in a most untidy coil on top of my head. Instead 
of the handsome Davenne nose a most babyish little one, 
straight and quite characterless, and in lieu of my cousin's 
flashing black eyes, two round, soft blue ones with dark 
lashes, resting on colorless cheeks, 

Presently they all three, ladies and seamstress, leave 
the room deserted ; I can lean there at my ease and in- 
spect Sue Davenne to my heart’s content, with no one to 
disturb me, Iam not much given to tears, but that morn- 
ing I Weep very bitter ones over myself—over my entire 
exclusion from the life that I crave, from the life whose 
brimming goblet is held close to my very lips, but whose 
rosy liquid I am never permitted to taste. 

A hot rebellion rises in my heart—a wild, unconquerable, 
mad desire to drink just one draught of this thing my 
cousins call pleasure, 

Like a flash of lightning across a dark midnight comes 
the resolve into my brain that I will go to this ball, come 
what may. I think of the old guest in the old story. I 
think of the possibility of Elizabeth or Dora’s recognizing 
me. I realize the enormity of my social crime in going 
clandestinely alone to an entertainment to which I have 
not even been invited ; but there must have been a few 
drops of my Revolutionary great-grandfather'’s determined 
blood in my young veins, after all, for I decide to go, no 
matter what follows the fault. . 

A dress? That afternoon, while Elizabeth is receiving 
visitors and Dora gone in search of gloves that shall reach 
above her elbows, I betake myself to the garret ; for Uncle 
Ralph’s house has a garret, a real old-fashioned ‘garret, 
with plenty of cobwebs and dust, and spiders and mice 
and moths, with cunning little oriel windows, stained with 


-the rainy tear-drops of a thousand storms. Onut of one of 


them Great-grandfather Davenne waved the Stars and 
Stripes in the very teeth of Cornwallis’s men when they 
marched through Baltimore a hundred years ago. 

Plenty of old chests and old firearms, headless drums 
and hiltless swords, plumes dropping to bits between the 
sharp teeth of grieving moths, banners riddled long ago, 
with the tarnished golden fringe hanging helplesaly from 
their edges ; old clocks that stopped ticking who knows 
when, and military coats and jackets in faded blues and 
reds, the pockets stuffed with letters yellow as saffron; 
and yet how sweet a savor they once carried from “her 
to him !” 

I scramble about for a while, starting at my own shadow 
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and my own footateps, feeling like a guilty creature, until 
finally I come to Great-grandmother Davenne’s trunk; big, 
studded all over in intricate. patterns with brass-headed 
nails, with a fine plate on the top, lettered thus, in 
German text: ‘* Mistress Susan Davenne, Baltimore, 
Maryland, United States of America,” 

The lock, alas! hangs by asingle screw, and here lie 
the treasures of ‘Mistress Susan” freely exposed to the 
prying fingers of her namesake and descendant. ' 

First a rich green parasol, with a top carved in the 
resemblance of a pagoda, two monstrous linen pockets 
atuffed fall of yellowing point-lace ; I cram this into my 
own pocket with a consciousness of theft. Why did not 
Elizabets or Dora seek out these treasures instead of 
paying Madame Ledue fabulous sums for dyeing their laces, 
I wonder? Then four petticoats, about the width of a 
yard each, ruffled and laced—how did my respected 
ancestor ever enter or descend from her coach ?—a pair of 
tiny pink satin slippers. I kick off my own and, no—yes, 
my foot goes into the little thing as though it had been 
made for it, and I inspect my chaussure with no ill-pleased 
eyes, Three or four embroidered India muslins, and a 
sea-green eatin dressing-gown lined with rose. 

Am I to find no dress for my first ball, after all? What 
is this sewn up by careful fingers in an immense linen 
sheet? What but ‘Mistress Susan’s” court-dress, the 
one in which she was presented at the Court of St. James, 
and the one in which J shall present myself before the 
eyes of her Majesty’s loyal subject, the Viscount Castle- 
maine, 

Ishake out the splendid folds in a hurry of delight—a 
pink satin petticoat, stiff and—just the right length for 
me; a blue train shot with silver and embroidered with 
wonderful little roses and lilies, and a bodice to match, 
with a cluster of pink-and-blue feathers wrapped up in 
Mistress Susan’s presentation vail and tucked in the sleeve 
thereof. 

Clearly I was born under a fortanate star, and could 
scareely refrain from laughing aloud as I crept cautiously 
down the garret-stairs with my prizes, along the hall, 
down themerxt flight, and so into my oWh room. 1 

* * + * * * 

The 22d of February —the night of the 22d of February, 
1876! Half-past nine o'clock. 

I had just seen Elizateth and‘ Dora off with Uncle 
Ralph and Colonel Jamieson and Mx Stuart. I was pro- 
mised a fine and accurate description of everything, and 
was biddon not to sit up, for they should not be home 
until morning. 

T! @ door once closed on my relatives and their escorts, 
T flew on the wings of the wind to my room, pulled my 
treasures from their hiding-place, where they had lain in 
ambush. for three whole days and nights, between the 
soattresses, and carefully withdrawn at night, lest my 
weight should spoil the century-old darlings. 

In twenty minutes I was ready ; the pink satin ‘slippers 
OL my feet, the stiff satin petticoat and the brocaded train, 
in which I took special delight, and to which I had added 
the two poini-lace flounces ; the bodice fitted’ me to a 
nicety. 

I Fen arranged my hair like my cousins, and had 
powdered it in the most artistic manner, adding to the 
flaffy stracture the pink-and-blue feathers that had been 
sleeping #0 long in Mistress Susan’s sleeve, I had spent 
my entire stock of pocket-money, too, in a pair of long 
white gloves and a pink mask. 

Jewels I had none. Even those I had I feared to wear, 
lest Elizabeth or Dora should recognize them. 

‘Witbout a cavalier, in the dark, chfily Winter's night, I 


_—- 


—— 


—I, who trembled at my.own shadow in the dark—was 
about to venture. For a second my heart forsook me ; for 
a second I wondered what I should do when I got there, 
and I had almost made up my mind to sink into oblivion 
and stay at home. 

I glanced at the mirror—what was I but a weak little 
woman, and the sight of Mistress Susan's finery gave me 
@ wonderful new courage, 

I wrapped my waterproof tightly about me, pinned my 
cape over my head, thanked the fates that it was a clear, 
dry night, slipped down the stairs and ont into the broad 
street almost before I had time to realize what manner af 
feat this was that I was performing. 

I fairly flew down the two blocks, dashed around the 
corner, nearly ran into a burly policeman, beheld a hun- 
dred carriages, heard shouts, and saw lights dazzling from 
every window of Mrs. General Ward’s big house, squeezed 
my way between a couple of footmen, ran up the half-dozen 
wide marble steps, paused for a moment breathless, and 
then the spirit of Mistress Susan must have been lurking 
in those little satin shoes, for suddenly her unworthy 
great-grandchild came to a stately stop. 

I held my mask aside for the challenging attendant, 
passed up the garlanded staircase to the ladies’ dressing- 
room, and therein beheld my cousins, the Misses Davenne, 
pirouetting lightly before the mirrors, unconscious at the 
moment of ‘‘Sue’s” mere existence, 

Ignorant as a baby, I had nothing but my wits to guide 
me, and, with trembling fingers, I pulled ont my 
powdered curls, straightened my feathers, ani acquiesced 
in the attentions of the maid to my point-lace flounces, 

How to get down into the ballroom unattended ? But 
once in the maze I was not to be daunted by any amount 
of twists and unexpected developments, 

I watched Elizabeth and Dora sail past me with papa, 
quite resplendent in his Continental uniform, Colonel 
Jamieson and Mr. Stuart also doing duty; and then I 
plucked up my fast-failing courage, and sailed down, too, 
in the wake of a dowager with four daughters in white 
silk masks, who were sans cavalier, 

I tbonght that one daughter more or leas could make no 
sort of difference to the fat old lady, and in five minutes I 
had lost sight of her and her offspring—was in the ball- 
room, flushing under the pink satin, flirting Mistress 
Susan’s big laced fan, and listening to a very soft strong 
voice that was pleading in my ear for the next dance, 

The voice, I have said, was soft and strong, the eyes 
were dark-blue and searching, shining through the ugly 
little holes of his black mask, The dress was faultless in 
my eyes then and now, the uniform of a colonel in the 
Royal Hussars setting off to miraculous advantage the 
most superb man’s figure in the room. 

It would take me too long to rehearse the events of 
those three delicious hours between ten and one o'clock, 
for at that point my bliss came to an abrupt determina- 
tion. 

In the arms of the huzzar colonel I had floated past my 
cousins twenty times. I had vainly endeavored to place 
him—to find out who he was ; and he had more strenu- 
ously and as vainly tried to discover my identity, and had 
implored me a hundred times to give him one glimpse of 
my cheek alone. 

“You might as well, you know,” he whispered, coax- 
ingly, ‘for in the end I shall see your face—only give me 
a half-hour’s start of everybody else ?” 

What this meant I was at a loss to understand, but, 
alas ! too soon was I to learn the meaning of his words, 

Wo were sauntering arm-in-arm the length of the marble 
hallway, I with -my seventeen-year-old senses steeped in 
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kind of dolce far niente, as delicious as it was novel—the 
lights, the music, the perfume of the flowers, the presence 
of this man, with his devoted, care-taking ways and his 
craving eyes, the splendid newness of my position, the 
audacity and success of my exploit ! 

There stood Elizabeth and Dora in the arched doorway, 
talking together. I could hear them as we swept past. 

**Who can she be? The idea of Lord Castlemaine’s 
haunting one girl so the whole night! Ido not think it 
looks well.” 

I hear no more of Dora’s speech. So this is the duke’s 
son of whom I spoke not three days since with such fero- 
cious scorn. 

‘* Five—no, three minutes toone! Now, I shall see you 
at last, my cruel little beauty! You cannot help your- 
self !” 

“What do you mean ?’ 

**Mean! Why, that one o’clock is the hour for un- 
masking, just before supper, you know; and, see, the 
hands are pointing the hour now !” 

He hastily pulls off his own mask, and then puts up his 
hand to mine, ‘Permit me.” 


Oh, great-grandmother mine! was there ever such an 
ignorant little fool as this namesake of yours ? 

I saw every one doing as my huzzar colonel had done, 
as I cast one terrified glance from his handsome face to the 
people about me. 

The great door stood open, and I—with but the memory 
of the Misses Davenne standing like statues awaiting tho 
disclosure of my features—ran, ran as fast and furious as I 
could, never stopping until I reached home, slipped my 
stolen night-key in the lock, fled to my room, tore oft my 
finery, and found that, like Cinderella in the old fairy-tale, 
I had lost one of Mistress Susan's pink satin shoes in my 
flight ! 

* * * * * * 

Before my cousins were up in the morning, every trace 
and vestige of powder had been rubbed and brushed from 
my hair, and every scrap of my ancestor’s wardrobe care- 
fully replaced in the brass-nailed trunk. 

I managed to listen with a becoming calm to the account 
of the ball—the splendor of the dresses, the singular inci- 
dent of the lady in a superb costume who had flirted out- 
rageously with Viscount Castlemaine, and who had actually 
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run off when it was time to unmask ; the young thing was My eyes met the searching, dark-blue ones of the duke’s 
town-talk, of course, already, and every one was crazy to | son, and I knew not why or wherefore, but then and thero 


find out who she was, I felt as though my will was quietly submerged in that of 
Figuratively speaking, I patted myself on the head, and! this English gentleman. ‘They talked of a thousand 


was pleased that at least my first, things, and naturally gravitated 
last and only appearance in ‘‘so- ; : : : : toward Mrs. Ward’s ball, the de- 
ciety” had produced a genuine lights thereof, and the unknown 
sensation. lady, and how she still remained 
But when the announcement unknown, baffling every effort to 
was made that his lordship had discover her—and his lordship 
been invited by Uncle Ralph to laughed as Oolonel Jamieson 
call, and signified his entire will- spoke. 
ingness to do so, my sensations “The greatest romance out, I 
were of a somewhat mingled na- assure you, Miss Dora. Castle- 
ture. Could I meet those search- maine, here, has one of the fair 
ing eyes with a calm, unblushing incognita’s slippers—a Cinderella- 
face? Alas! time showed. ish sort of an affair, no bigger 
One Thursday evening we were than my hand—and he swears to 
sitting cozily around the library- marry the lady who can wear it,” 
fire, Listlessly I had been listen- ‘‘Her slipper !—how did you 
ing to Dora’s description of some- get it?” 
body’s new Paris hats, when a (| ‘“‘How very extraordinary a 
Thomas came in with cards— young person !” 
‘*Colonel Jamieson” — ‘‘ Castle- 7 ‘*She dropped it in her flight. 
maine.” Here it is !” 
Elizabeth rose, in her quiet, dignified way, but Dora| Castlemaine draws Miss Susan’s pink satin shoe from his 
fluttered a little as his lordship entered the room, I?— | inner pocket and hands it to my cousin. 
sat quite still with drooped eyelids, and every drop of my “‘Very small—but, then, she was a very small woman— 
warm blood in my cheeks as ‘‘ Viscount Castlemaine” was | quite an old-fashioned slipper, too. No heel; and made 
duly presented to ‘‘ Miss Sue Davenne.” in Paris !” 
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“It is a very small shoe, but she was not so very small 
a woman, Miss Dora—no smaller, I should say, than your 
cousin, Miss Sue, for example.” 

The searching eyes are fastened upon my face, and 
upon the instant I resolve that his lordship must never see 
my feet. 

‘*Ohb, very, very much smaller! You are mistaken 
cries Dora. 

And then they drift, thank fortune ! into other topics. 

Cards with ‘Castlemaine ” scrawled boldly across them 
come to be things of very frequent occurrence at our house, 
and sometimes I think Dora is to get her heart’s desire— 
an eventual coronet. 

The Misses Davenne are to give an entertainment, at 
which I am to make my first—ob, much-deceived relatives ! 
—uappearance in the ‘ world.” 

No pink and azure satins, no soft, powdered hair and 
quivering plumes, no point lace, A cream-colored silk, 
with fringes of forget-me-nots, and my hair done in a mag- 
nificent, towering structure, has been decided upon as the 
fitting garb for portionless Miss Sue to débud in, 

Castlemaine is to be there—is there, in brief—and I 
would rather anything than dance, I will not danoe, in 
point of fact, because he has declared more than once in 
my hearing that, should he ever get one glimpse of a foct 
to fit his little satin shoe, he should know it to a certainty. 

I dance until he comes, and then suddenly plead indis- 
position, heat, not being used to such things, and the 
like. 

I get away by myself in the library, and begin to wonder 
—woe's me! so soon the ball loses its gilding—where the 
infinite joy of society lies? As Elizabeth wisely said, 
“Quite a bore after the first fow”—nay, after the very 
first time. 

‘* Miss Sue, I’vo been looking for you. Won't you come 
and dance with me ¢” 

“Thanks. I don’t care to dance any more this even- 
ing.” 

**¥ou are rather unkind, I think. We have never— 
danced—together.” His lordship speaks very slowly, and 
as slowly but snrely I feel the blood surging to my face. 
** At least, never faca to face.” 

The searching eyes are fastened upon mine, holding 
them prisoned, and looking straightly into their blue, 
laughing depths. 

I sink down into a chair in sheer terror, and the tell- 
tale foot that his lordship has said so often he would know 
among ten thousand must, I suppose, have made itself vis- 
ible, for the pink slipper of dead and gone Mistress Susan 
is out of his pocket in an instant; he is kneeling before 
me, has taken off my high-heeled white shoe, and has re- 
placed the pink one on the foot that lost it in ignomini- 
ous flight on the night of the 22d of February: last, 

**T thought I knew my little lady’s voice and figure and 
naughty eyes, but now I am sure.” 

He kneels thero still, with my foot in Mistress Susan's 
pink shoe resting in the palm of his hand. 

““You ought not—you have no right to——” 

I feel that I am going to disgrace myself and ory. 

“Give me the right, then,” Castlemaine says, very 
earnestly, while he drops my ancestor's slipper and catches 
my trembling bands in his. ‘Why, little Sue, I love 
you, and you must promise to let me hope, to let me be- 
lieve, that I can take my wife back to England with me, 
Can’t you ?” 

Ishake my head. Futile visions of Dora, of being too 
easily won, of maidenly reserve, rush pell-mell through my 
brain. 


' But his lordship stoops over with a most audacious 


" 


gravity, and kisses my lips, my chin, my forehead, eyes 
and cheeks, 

**Sue, I have taken you, and whatever I take is never, 
by any chance, taken away from me.” 

He pulls off the pink shoe, puts on my white one, draws 
my arm posseasively through his, and remarks, casually, 
that ‘‘ we will go in and dance.” 

Castlemaine has M:stress Susan’s shoe in his hand as we 
re-enter the drawing-room. 

“IT have found her,” he says, significantly to Colonel 
Jamieson, and then we dance once more together. Face 
to face? Ay! 

So, ever face to face with his lordship I am content to 
be. 

Will you believe it? Hoe carries Mistress Susan's little 
pink slipper about in his breast-pocket to this day, and is 
thoroughly convinced that no woman ever had as small a 
foot as -that same Mistress Susan Davenne and ber un- 
worthy descendant—Sue, Viscountess Castlemaine 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 


Oh, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are strong 
At your-clear hearts; and both seem given to earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
In doors ard out, Summer and Winter, Mirth. 
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Prymovrs, where our forefathers landed from tho May- 
Slower on that memorable Monday morning in the year of 
grace 1620, is three hours from Boston by rail, Duxoury, 
where the bold Captain Myles Standish spent the declin- 
ing years of his life, lies on the left, ‘‘Captain’s Hill,” 
with its unfinished Standish Monument, standing out in 
bold relief. Clarke's Island, a long strip of Jand devoid of 
foliage, where the Pilgrims spent their first Sabbath, 
stretches between Duxbury and the mainland. The head- 
lands of Saquish and Gurnet, the latter the proud pos- 
sessor of twin lighthouses, break the coast, while directly 
opposite the wooded bluff of Manomet thrusts itself into 
the bay, and nearer the thin ribbon of Plymouth Beach 
blocks the harbor like an artificial breakwater. 

On the 22d of July, 1620, the Speedwell, with its little 
band of Christian heroes, left the haven of Delft for Eng- 
land. 

A prosperous wind rapidly bore the vessel across the 
channel to the British coast, and they entered the port of 
Southampton. Here they found a party of English emi- 
grants who had chartered a vessel, the Mayflower, of one 
hundred and twenty tons. 

All things being ready, both vessels weighed anchor and 
put to sea from Southampton on the Sth of August. In 
the two vessels there were about 120 passengera, They 
had gone but about 100 miles when the captain of the 
Speedvell announced that his ship had sprung a leak, and 
that he did not dare to continue the voyage without having 
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her examined ani repaired. Both vessels therefore put into 
Dartmoutd, losing a fair wind, and time which, with the 
rapidly passing Summer weather, was invaluable to them, 
They were detained for more than a week, searching out 
the leaks and mending them, 

About the 21st of August the two vessels again set sail. 
They had been out but a day ortwo when it appeared that 
the Speedwell had sprung a leak, of so serious a character 
that, though diligently plying the pumps, they could 
scarcely keep her afloat. 

Nothing was to be done but to put back again to Ply- 
mouth, the nearest English port, Here the Speedwell was 
carefully examined, and pronounced to be, from general 
weakness, unseaworthy. 

The whole number of persons who took their departure 
from Dartmouth, in the one solitary vessel, the Mayflower, 
for the New World, amounted to 102. 

Among these passengers there was a marked man, Cap- 
tain Miles Standish. He was a native of Lancashire, 
England—a gentleman born, and the legitimate heir to a 
large estate. He had been for some time an officer in one 
of the British regiments, which had garrisoned a town in 
the Netherlands, He was not a church member, and we 
know not what induced him to unite with the pilgrims in 
their perilous enterprise, but it is certain that he was very 
highly esteemed and very cordially welcomed by them. 
His military skill might prove of great value to the infant 
colony. 

Nothing of special moment occurred during the voyage, 
which was tedious, ocoupying sixty-four days. Very 
rough storms were encountered, often with head-winds, 
and the frail vessel was sorely strained and wrenched by 
the gale and surge. 

It was in the morning of Saturday, November 11th, that 
the Mayflower, rounding the white sand cliffs of what is 
now Provindetown, on the extremity of Cape Cod, entered 
the bay on the Western side of the Cape, where she cast 
anchor, 

Just before entering this harbor the pilgrims had drawn 
up a brief constitution of civil government, upon the basis 
of republicanism, by which they mutually bound them- 
selves to be governed. This was the germ of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, John Carver they had unanimously 
chosen as their Governor for one year. 

That afternoon a party of sixteen men, well armed, 
under Captain Miles Standish, was sent on shore to ex- 
plore the country in their immediate vicinity. They re- 
turned in the early evening with rather a discouraging 
report. 

On Sunday their pastor, the Rev. William Brewster—a 
man of fervent piety and of highly cultivated mind, who 
had graduated at Cambridge University, preached from 
the deck of the Mayflower. In their temple, whose majes- 
tio dome was the overarching skies, their hymns blended 
with the moan of the wintry wind and the dash of the 
surge on the rock-bound shore. 

The pilgrims had taken the precaution to bring with 
them a large shallop, whose framework, but partially put 
together, was stowed away in the hold of the vessel. They 
now got out these pieces, and their carpenter commenced 
vigorously the work of preparing the boat for service. It 
would require some days to put the shallop in order for a 
tour of exploration along the shore, 

There were twenty-eight females among the emigrants. 
Eighteen of these were married women, accompanying 
their husbanda. These females, attended by a strong 
guard of armed men, were landed on Monday morning to 
wash the soiled clothes which had acoumulated through 
the long voyage. 


In the meantime, while these labors were being per- 
formed, Captain Miles Standish, on Wednesday morning, 
the 15th of November, set out with a party of fifteen men, 
well armed and provisioned, for a more extended tour of 
exploration. 

It was Friday afternoon, November 17th, when the expe- 
dition returned with rent clothes and blistered feet, and 
with a discouraging report; for they had found no place 
suitable for the location of their colony. 

On Monday of the next week, the 27th of November, 
twenty-four of the colonists and ten of the seamen, in the 
shallop, all under command of Captain Jones, again set 
out in search of a spot where they might commence their 
lonely settlement in the wilderness. At Pamet Oreek they 
found a sheltered cove, which they called Cold Harbor. A 
party landed at the foot of the cliff and marched into the 
interior, between the streams, four or five miles, 

The question was then very earnestly and anxiously dis- 
cussed, whether they should decide upon Cold Harbor for 
their settlement, or send out another expedition on an ex- 
ploring tour. 

A party of ten picked men, among whom were Governor 
Carver and William Bradford, set out in the shallop in the 
afternoon of the 6th of December, in order to select some 
spot on which to establish their colony, They were weil 
armed and provisioned, and it was certain that they 
would leave nothing untried which human energy couid 
accomplish. It was a perilous enterprise in the dead of 
Winter, in a comparatively open boat upon a storm-swept 


sea, 

Having landed at night, they wisely erected barricades, 
and, being very weary, they betook themselves to rest. 

‘But about midnight they heard a hideous and great 
ory, and their sentinel called ‘arm! arm!’ So they be- 
stirred themselves and stood to their arms and shot off a 
couple of muskets, and then the noise ceased. 

**But presently, all on the sudden, they heard a great 
and strange cry, which they knew to be the same voiceg 
which they heard in the night, though they varied their 
notes ; and one of their company being abroad, came run- 
ning in and cried : ‘Indians! Indians!’ Immediately a 
shower of arrows fell npon the encampment. The men 
ran with all speed to recover their arms, as by the provi- 
dence of God they succeeded in doing.” 

The thick Winter garments of the pilgrims and their 
coats of mail effectually protected a large portion of their 


‘bodies from the arrows of the natives. 


The escape of the pilgrims, unharmed, from this shower 
of missiles, was indeed wonderful. The arrows of the 
Indians were thrown with great force, and being pointed 
with flint and bone, would, when hitting, pierce the thick- 
est clothing. 

The pilgrims re-ombarked in a bitter sleet storm. 

At last they discerned land directly before them. 
Whether it were an island or a promontory they knew not 
By great exertions they succeeded—though it was very 
dark and the rain fell in torrents—in gaining the lee of 
the land. Here they cast anchor in comparatively still 
water. 

During the night the clouds were dispersed. The 
morning dawned serene and bright, but cold. It was the 
morning of the Sabbath. 

They named this spot, where they had found a brief 
refuge from the storm, Olark’s Island, in honor of the cap- 
tain of the Mayflower, 

The Pilgrims, having passed the Sabbath in rest and 
devotion upon the island, early the next morning repaired 
their shattered boat, end spreading their sails again to the 
wintry winds continued their cruise. Soon a large bay 
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opened before them, partially protected by a long sand- 
bar from the gales and the billows of the ocean. It was 
but a poor harbor at the best. The low and dreary sand- 
bar broke the fury of the waves, but afforded no protection 
against the fierce gales which swept the seas. 

The pilgrims sailed around the point of sand, every few 
moments dropping the lead that they might find a channel 
of sufficient depth of water to allow their vessel to enter 
the bay. Having discovered this passage, they steered 
for the shore and landed. 

The location was by no means such as they had hoped 
to find. But it was far superior to any other which had 
as yet presented itself. As Winter was approaching and 
time pressed they decided to look no further. 

Without loss of time the Mayflower weighed anchor on 
the 15th of December, and crossing the bay, anchored on 
the 16th in the shallow 
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unabated. Toward the evening of Thursday, the 2ist, 
there was a lull in the tempest, so that the weary adven- 
turers succeeded in working their way back to the ship. 

Now came the ever-memorable Friday, December 22d. 
A wintry storm, with its angry billows, still swept the bay. 
The day opened upon the pilgrims cold, cloudy and 
dreary. The long and anxiously looked for hour had now 
come, when the Mayflower, the only material tie which 
bound them to the Old World, was to be abandoned, and 
these bold men were to be left 3,000 miles from their 
native shores, to struggle with all the known and unknown 
perils and hardships of the wilderness, 

‘*They could not have been conscious that then and 
there they were laying the foundations of one of the 
mightiest empires upon which the sun has ever shone.” 

There was a large and jagged rock projecting into the 


water of the harbor, 
about a mile and a half 
from the shore. The 
next day was the Sab- 
bath. Strong as was the 
temptation to land, they 
all remained on board 
the vessel. 

On Monday morning 
Miles Standish set out 
with a small but well- 
armed party, to explore 
that part of the country 
which immediately sur- 
rounded the harbor, to 
decide upon the spot 
where they should rear 
their little village of log 
huts. 

All the night of Wed- 
nesday and all day 


.  8ea, upon which a Jand- 
| ing was with difficulty 
effected—the rock to be 
known for all time as the 
Plymouth Rock. : 
In the old style of 
computing time the day 
of their landing was the 
llth of December. For 
many years the 22d day 
of September, new style, 
has been observed as 
‘*Forefather’s Day.” It 
is said, however, that 
December 11th, 0. S., 
corresponds with De- 
cember 21st, N. 8. But 
when the anniversary 
was instituted at Ply- 
mouth, in 1769, eleven 
days were added for 
difference of style, in- 
stead of ten, the true 


Thursday the northeast 
storm raged with fury 


FIRST STREET LAID OUT BY THE PILGEIMS, 


difference, 
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The common house, it is supposed, was erected on the 
south side of what is now called Leyden Street, near the 
declivity of the hill. All hands working energetically, this 
building was speedily put up, with a thatched roof. 

The whole company was divided into nineteen families, 
each family to build its own log hut For protection 
against the Indians it was needful that these huts should 
be clustered near together. The captain of the Mayflower 
brought all the energies of his crew into requisition in 
transporting the luggage to the shore, for his provisions 
were fast disappearing, and he was exceedingly anxious to 
set out on his return. The distance of the ship from the 
land caused much time to be lost in going and coming. 
For several days a portion of the pilgrim band remained 
to lodge in the ship, while others were on the shore, 

The next day was Christmas. With renewed diligence 
the pilgrims plied their labors. ‘‘We went on shore,” 
writes Mourt, ‘‘some to fell timber, somo to saw, some to 
rive and some to carry. Sono man rested all that day.” 

There were nineteen families, but they differed consid- 
erably in size. The single men joined themselves to some 
of these families, The lots of land assigned tu these fam- 
ilies differed in size, according to the number of the 
household, To each individual person there was allotted 
about eight feet in breadth by fifty in length. This would 
make but about 400 square feet for each one, Thus a 
family of six persons would have a lot but forty-eight 
feet wide by fifty deep. 

Toward night of Christmas day, the yells of evidently 
unfriendly savages were heard in the depths of the forest, 
This caused every man to seize his musket and place him- 
self in the attitude of defense, 

The first day of the new year dawned propitiously upon 
these bold-hearted exiles, It was now deemed important 
to have a more perfect military organization to meet the 
dangers impending from the unfriendly spirit of the 
Indians, and Captain Standish was invested with simon. 
dictatorial powers as military commander. 

The o1ptain made immediate and vigorous prepara- 
tion for a war of defense. It was very evident to him 
that, though they might be surrounded by cruel, treach- 
erous and inveterate foes, they had but little to fear from 
the intelligence or military ability of their enemies, He 
had immediately brought on shore, and mounted on the 
platform, which he had arranged for them on the hill, 
three guns. One was called a minion, with a bore three 
and a quarter inches in diameter. Another was a saker, 
about four inches in bore. The third, called a base, was 
but little larger than a musket, having a bore but one and 
a quarter inches in diameter. The heaviest gun weighed 
about a thousand pounds, and carried a ball about four 
pounds ia weight. This important work was all accom- 
plished by Wednesday, February 21st. 

A dreadful Winter was passed by the pilgrims, Durn 
the month of February seventeen of their number had 
died. Eight had died during the month of January, 
In burying the dead it had been deemed necessary care- 
fully to conceal their graves lest the Indians, in counting 
them, should ascertain how greatly they had been weak 
ened. 

Every one felt the situation of the colony to be perilous 
in the extreme, The sailors of the Afayflower were suffer- 
ing alike with the pilgrims on the land. There were but 
seven men who, in case of an attack, which was hourly 
anticipated, could present any efficient resistance. 

One morning, to their surprise, the pilgrims beheld a 
solitary savage approaching from the south, who saluted 
the pilgrims with |the words, ‘Welcome Englishmen.” 
In broken English he told them that his name was Samo- 


set, and that he came from the Island of Monhegan, 
between the Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers, about 
twelve miles from the shore. 

Samosot affected to be very free and unembarrassed in his 
carriage, He declared himself to be one of the chiefs of 
the tribe, and assumed to be perfectly informed respect- 
ing the whole adjacent country, its tribes and their 
strength. He oalled for beer, and seemed disposed to 
make himself very much at home, entering the houses and 
spying out with an eagle eye all the works around him. 

Samoset told them that the Nansites, by whom they 
had been attacked, numbered about one hundred souls. 
There was a powerful tribe called the Wampanoags, upon 
the shores of what is now called Bristol Bay. Their chief, 
Massasoit, was so powerful that he exercised a sort of 
supremacy over many of the tribes in the vicinity. There 
was another. numerous tribe, not far from the Wampanoags, 
called the Narragansets. Samoset does not seem to have 
known, or if so, was not willing to tell the number of 
Indians lurking in the woods around the pilgrim settle- 
ment. 

On Sunday, the 18th, as the colonists were assembling 
for the Sabbath devotions, Samoset again made his 
appearance, with five tall Indians in his train. They were 
all dressed in deer-skins, fitting closely to the body. 

The pilgrims bad a good deal of intercourse with Magsa- 
soit, the sagamore of the Wampanoags, who was very 
friendly. 

Massagoit was a remarkable man. Hoe was of majestic 
stature, in the prime of life, of grave and stately demeanor, 
reserved in speech, and ever proving faithful to all his 
obligations. He wore a chain of white bone beads about 
his neck, and a little bag of tobacco, from which he 
smoked himself and presented to Governor Carver to 
smoke. His face was painted of a deep red oolor, and bis 
hair and face so oiled as to present a very glossy appear- 
ance. His followers were also all painted in various styles 
and of various colors. Some were partially clothed in 
skins, others were nearly naked. They wero all tall, pow- 
erful men. 

On the 5th of April the Mayflower weighed anchor and 
set sail on her return voyage to England. She had but 
one-half of the crew with which she had sailed from Old 
Plymouth; the reat had fallen victims to the Winter's 
sickness, 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding the hardships to 
which the pilgrims were exposed, not one was disposed to 
abandon the enterprise and return in the ship. When 
the Mayflower left, there remained in the colony but fifty- 
five persons. Of these nineteen only were men. The Fe- 


maining thirty-six were women, children and servants, 


A visitor to Plymouth during this Summer, as he landed 


‘on the southern side of a high bluff, would have seen, 


standing between it and a rapid little stream, a rude house 
of logs, twenty feet square, containing the common pro- 
perty of the plantation. Proceeding upa gentle declivity, 
between two rows of log cabins, nineteen in number, some 
of them, perbaps, vacant since the death of their first 
tenants, he would have come to a hill surmounted with a 
platform for cannon. He might have counted twenty men 
at work with hoes in the inclosures about the huts, or 
fishing in the shallow harbor, or visiting the woods or 
beach for game; while six or eight women were busy in 
household affairs, and some twenty children, from infancy 
upward, completed the domestio picture, 

Many artists have recalled in pictures the quaint and 
primitive life of our brave forefathers, notably Boughton, 
whose Puritan maidens are the very quintessence of de- 
mure and fascinating womanhood. It is easy to conjure 
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to the mind's eye the scenes in the new settlement—acenes 
of which we who live in the “rush” of the present hour 
can scarcely realize. 

Buri Hirt, 


Edward Winslow. 


Francis Cooke, 


Governor Bradford. 


John Billington. 


4 Highway leading to Town Brook. 


King Street—now Main Street, 


Mr. William Brewster. 
: Stephen Hopkins. 


John Howland. 


<n eee oe 00 AL, 


Samuel Fuller. 


First Street—now Leyden Street, 


Cc on House. 
ae Core’s Hitt. 


The First Burial Place, 


The Harbor. 


LEYDEN STREET IN 1621. 


(Originally named First Street, afterward in records called Great 
and Broad Street, named Leyden Street in 1823, 


The Summer had passed away with the pilgrims very 
pleasantly and prosperously. Friendly relations had been 
established with the Indians, and a lucrative traffic opened 
in valuable furs. There had been no want of provisions, 

Early in July, 1621, the Fortune, 1 small vessel of but 
fifty-five tons, which they called a ship, sailed from 
London for the colony. There were thirty-five passen- 
gers on board, many of whom appear to have been mere 
adventurers, emigrating to the New World through rest- 
lessnesa, curiosity, or love of gain. The men of this party 
outnumbered the devout pilgrims who were atill living at 
Piymouth. Thus an influence was introduced to the 
colony quite adverse to the religious element which had 
hitherto pervaded it. 

These men were landed at Plymouth in a state of great 
destitution. Of the thirty-five thus added to the colony 
twenty-seven were men. The remainder were women and 
children. Some of these men constitated a valuable addi- 
tion to the colony ; but others of them were utterly worth- 
less. 

The Fortune remained at Plymouth but about a fortnight, 
and on the 13th of December commenced her return voy- 
age. She took back as freight various kinds of timber, 
sassafras, and beaver-skins, The estimated value of her 

cargo was about $2,500. 


The pilgrims had only oiled paper to keep out the 
storms of a New England Winter. 

Some of the new-comers, idle and frivolous, and accus- 
tomed to the Christmas games of England, excused them- 
selves from going into the field, saying that their consci- 
ences would not allow them to do any work on Christmas 
Day. 

Soon after the departure of the Fortune, in the depth of 
Winter, painful rumors came that the powerful Narragan- 
seta, under their redoubtable chief, Canonicus, were assum- 
ing a threatening attitude. The English had now about 
fifty men capable of bearing arms, and not a large supply 
of ammunition, 

One day a strange Indian entered the settlement. It 
soon appeared that he was a Narraganset. He seemed not 
a little embarrassed, and inquired for Squantum, the in- 
terpreter. It seemed some relief to him to learn that he 
was absent. Hoe then left for him a bundle of arrows, 
wrapped up in the skin of a rattlesnake, The arrows and 
the rattlesnake skin were to be understood as his declara- 
tion of war on the part of the Wampanoags. 

The little colony was destined to be startled by the ap- 
parition of a shallop, under full sail, rounding Hither 
Monomet Point, which constituted the southern boundary 
of Plymouth Bay. A panic pervaded the colony. It was 
feared that it was a French boat, accompanying some 
French man-of-war, and that they were approaching in 
concert with the Indians for the destruction of the colony. 
Every man sprang to arma, 

It was soon ascertained, greatly to the relief of the col- 
onists, that the sballop belonged to an English fishing 
vessel, called the Sparrow, and that she bore seven pas- 
sengers to be landed at Plymouth. 

The boat brought seven more mouths to be fed, and no 
provisions, It was the last of May, 1622, The colonial 
store of food was almost entirely consumed, and for a long 
time the colonists had been placed upon very short allow- 
ance, 

The menaces of war had Become zo serious that Captain 
Standish deemed it necessary immediately to increase and 
strengthen their fortifications, They at once set to work 
to build a strong fort upon Burial Hill, within the limits 
of their palisades, 

Their mode of assembling for public worship is de- 
scribed by Isaac de Rassiers, who visited Plymouth in 
1627: ‘‘They assemble,” he writes, ‘‘by beat of dram, 
each with his musket or firelock, in front of Captain Stan- 
dish’s door. They have their cloaks on, and place them- 
selves in order, three abreast, and are led by a sergeant 
without beat of drum. Behind comes the governor, in a 
long robe. Beside him, on the right hand, comes the 
preacher, with his cloak on; and on the left the captain, 
with his side-armd and cloak on, and with a small cane in 
his hand. And so they march in good order, and each 
sets his arms down near him.” 

Early in July two trading ships from London, the Char- 
ity and the Swan, entered Plymouth harbor. These shi 
brought filty or sixty emigrants, who intended to settle in 
the country as the agents of a company in England, It 
was their object to establish a colony to trade with the 
Indians. 

The rabble crew remained, an almost intolerable burden 
upon the pilgrims during nearly all the Summer. An ex- 
pedition was fitted out to explore Massachusetts Bay, in 
search of a suitable location for Mr. Weston’s colony. 
The expedition at length returned, recommending a place 
in Boston harbor, called by the Indians Messagusset, but 
to which the name of Weymonth was subsequently given, 
Inexpressible was the satisfaction of the pilgrims when 
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they saw these miscreants take their departure for the new 
location. They, however, left behind them quite a number 
of sick persons, whom the pilgrims nursed with true 
Christian benevolence, placing them under the care of 
their own skillfal physician, Dr. Fuller, and, as they re- 
covered, sending them without any charge to their own 
distant colony. 

Two ships, at the end of August, came into Plymouth 
harbor, Qne of them, the Discovery, was commanded by 


PISTOL AND PIPE OF MILES STANDISH. 


Captain Jones, formerly of the Mayflower, Providentially, 
Captain Jones had quite a large supply of provisions. He 
had never been in cordial sympathy with the pilgrims, and 
now he very ungenerously took advantage of their great 
necessities. 

The governor then took an inland trip of sixty miles to 
an Indian settlement called Manomet, at the head of Buz- 
zard’s Bay. 

The state of the Weston colony caused much anxiety at 
Plymouth. The savages were learning to despise the 
English, and Captain Standish was sent to chastise them. 

The captain was decoyed by Pecksnof, a powerful chief, 
into a hut together with four of the pilgrims. Perfectly 
preserving his calmness and self-possession, he ordered 


STANDISH WELL AT DUXBURY. 


the door to be shut and fastened, that no other Indians 
could come in. Then, giving the signal to the others of 
his men, he sprang, with the wonderful strength and 
agility for which he was 
celebrated, upon the 
burly savage, wrenched 
the knife, which was 
sharp as a needle at 
the point, from his 
hand, and after a des- 
perate conflict, in which 
he inflicted many 
wounds, succeeded in 
plunging it to the hilt 
in the bosom of his foe. 

The friends in Eng- 
land sent a supply ship, 
the Paragon, to the suf- 
fering colony, but she 
was wrecked. 

A disastrous drought, 
of six weeks’ continu- 
ance also ensued, which 


threatened the utter 
destruction of their 
corn crop. 


In this extremity a 
day of fasting and 
prayer was appointed. 
It was the middle of 
July. The morning 
was cloudless, without 
a sign of rain. The 
sky was as brass, scarce 
a green herb was to be seen, and the earth was as ashes. 
The exercises of devotion continued for eight hours, All 
felt alike that there was no help but in God. 

Unexpectedly the withered corn thrust out green leaves 
and gave promise of a joyful harvest. Even the Indians 
were impressed with this evi- 
dence of divine interposition. 

Early in August two ships 
arrived, the Anne and the Litile 
James, The two vessels brought 
sixty passengers. Some of them 
were very worthy people and 
constituted a valuable addition 
to the colony. Others were 
such sad miscreants, that the 
pilgrims, instructed by the 
disasters which the Weymouth 
colonists had caused, refused 
to receive them into their 
colony. The thriftless crea- 
tures, unable to establish a 
settlement of their own, were 
compelled to return to Eng- 
land. 

On the 10th of September 
the Anne returned to England, 
laden with clapboards and furs. 
Mr. Winslow also sailed in her, 
on business for the colony. 
The harvest was now in, and 
there was comparative plenty. 
Many had raised more corn 
than their own families would 
consume, and thus they had a 
supply to sell to others, 


PIPE TONGS, STANDISH’S SWORD, AND 
HALBERT. 
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Mr. Winslow returned from England, bringing with 
him two heifers and a bull, an invaluable acquisition to the 
colonists, being the first cattle that were brought over. 
As they had no money, corn had become the circulating 
medium. pe yee: 

The colony numbered 180 souls, They had some cattle 
and goats, quite a number of swine, and numerous 
poultry. Thirty-two dwelling-houses were now occupied. 
‘The palisades which surrounded the village were half a 
mile in extent, A well-built fort stood upon Burial Hill. 

The pilgrims wished to hire money with which to pur- 
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* The prospects of the colony after a little had so far 
brightened that Mr. Allerton, who had been sent to Eng- 
land that year, succeeded in raising $1,000 at thirty per 
cent. interest. During the year 1625 Captain Wollaston, 
with thirty emigrants, commenced a settlement at a place 
they named Mount Wollaston, in the northerly part of 
Braintree, now Quincy, in Massachusetts. 

Again the company sent Mr. Allerton to England with 
a cargo of furs, to meet their engagements there, and to 
obtain authority to establish a trading-post on the Kenne- 
bec River. 


FIRST BELIGIOUS SERVICE IN AMERICA. 


chase~in England the commodities which the Indians 
greatly prized, and which they could exchange with them 
for furs. _ Captain Standish was sent to England to adjust 
‘certain difficulties which had risen between the colonists 
and their partners in London, and also to hire money with 
which to purchase goods to trade with the Indians, -But 
the captain arrived in London at a very unfortunate hour. 
The city was then desolated by that awful plague which 
was sweeping thousands into the grave. It would also 
appear that the credit of the colony was far from good. 
With great difficulty Captain Standish succeeded in rais- 
ing $750, for which he paid the enormous interest of fifty 
per cent,’ 


In the month of August, 1629, thirty-five families 
arrived at Plymouth from Leyden. Nine months after, 
in May, 1630, another ship arrived, bringing several more 
families. The new company, of which the Governor and 
the captain were the principal men, paid all their ex- 
penses, though they amounted to $2,700. Houses were 
assigned to them ; grounds were purchased for them, and 
they were fed from the public stores for more than a year. 

A trading-post had been established on the Penobscot 
River, at a point called Bagaduce, now Castine. Here a 
very lucrative trade was transacted with the Indians, 
mainly in furs. 

The emigration from England rapidly increased, and, 
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* ere long, the colony numbered 1,500 souls, In the year 
1628, John Endicot, with a party of emigrants, established 
& rather feeble settlement at Salem, then called Naumkeag. 
On the 30th of May, 1630, another party commenced 8 
colony at Dorchester, then calied Mattapan. In the 
months of June and July of the same year, a fleet of 
eleven vessels arrived from England, bringing over a large 
number of passengers, and, alter some deliberation, they 
selected what is now Charlestown for their principal settle- 
ment. A part of the company went to Watertown, About 
1,500 came over during the year. 

+ The Indians had no circulating medium. Narragansets 
and Pequots, residing upon Narraganset and Buzzard’s 
Bays, made, from the small shells of a species of clam, a 
very beautiful ornamental belt called wampum., The 
shells, graceful in form, beautifully colored and highly 
polished, were strung like beads by a hole dr&led through 
the centre, or were woven into rich embroidery. Threes 
purple shells or six white ones were considered equivalent 
to an English penny. A string two yards in length was 
valued at five shillings. 

Such were the humble beginnings of the commerce of 
New England. 

In the year 1630 tha first public execution took place, 

The first party of colonists for Massachusetts embarked 
in six vessels, It consisted of 800 men, 80-women, mar 
ried and single, and 26 children, with.an abundant outfit 
of food, clothing, tools, and military weapons, and ‘‘a 
plentifal provision of godly ministers.” 

Just across the bay of Plymouth, on the north, there 
was a reach of land commanding a fine view of the little 
settlement at Plymouth and of the adjacent waters. Oap- 
tain Standish selected for himself a very attractive locatéon 
there, including what is still called ‘Captain's Hill.” 
Here the descendants of an ancestor 80 Mlustrious are now 
dearing a monument to his memory. 

The town was named Duxbury, in honor of the captain, 
as that was the name of the seat which his family occupied 
ia England. Elder Brewster took a farm by his side. 
Here both of these distinguished men, warm friends, could 
often be seen in their solitary fields, clearing away the 
forests, where no sound of the ax had ever before been 
heard since the creation of the world. These lands were 
deemed among the best in the colony. 

Edward Winslow was appointed Bradford’s successor in 
the office of governor. 

In the Spring of the year 1632 the Narraganseta, under 
Canonicus, marched against Mount Hope, and Massassoit 


implored the aid of the pilgrims.. The chief of the Wam- | 


panoags' had fled, with a party of his warriors, to Sowams, 
in the present town of Warren, R. I., where the pilgrims 
had a trading-post. 

In the year 1634 « serious difficulty occurred upon the 
Kennebec River, in which one Hocking was kiiled, to- 
gether with one of the colonists. The Plymouth colony 
claimed this river, and fifteen miles on each side of it, by 
spec.al patent. 

In the struggle between the Dutch and the English for 
the possession of the Connecticut River and its lucrative 
trade, a party of Dutch ascended the river far above their 
trading-house, at the present site of Hartford. - 

The Plymouth colony had a very flourishing trading- 
house on the Penobscot River, In the year 1635 a French 
frigate appeared in the harbor, and took possession of the 
post in the namo of the King of France. 

The terrible mortality which had swept away so many 
thousands of Indians from the Connecticut turned the at- 
tention of the Massachusetts colonists again to that beauti- 
ful and fertile region, The Dutch claimed the country. 


The Plymouth colony claimed it, And now the Massa- 
chusetts colonists were putting in their claim. 

The question was finally settled by treaty, and the Mas- 
sachusetts colonists soon planted settlements at Wethers- 
field, Hartford and some other places on the river. 

The Plymouth colonists were much embarrassed in con- 
sequence of their relations with their partners in Eng- 
land, to whom they were still considerably indebted. The 
agent of the company there wrote that he could not make 
up his accounts, unless some one from the colony should 
come over to England to aid him; and he urged that Mr. 
Winslow should be sent. But Mr. Winslow was afraid to 
go. Neither was he willing that any of his partners should 
go. The angry tone of letters from England had led him 
to apprehend serious danger. 

They offered to submit the matter to any gentlemen and 
merchants of the Massachusetts colony, whom the com- 
pany in England themselves might choose. Before these 
commissionser both sides should have a hearing. ‘*We 
will be bound,” they added, ‘to stand by their decision, 
and make good their award, though it should cost us all 
we have in the world.” 

The company in England declined this magnanimous 
offer. In the year 1645 Elder Brewster died, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four years. 

On Thursday, the 25th of October, 1632, Governor Wia- 
throp, with Mr. Wilson, who was pastor of fhe churoh in 
Boston, with several other Obristian friends, made a visit 
to Plymouth. They were received with great hospitality. 
Governor Bradford, Rev. Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, 
and several others of the prominent men of Plymouth, 
came some distance out from the village to meet their 
friends, who probably tsaveled on foot. They were con- 
ducted to the house of Governor Bradford, where most of 
them were entertained during their stay. 

‘A serious design was entertained of abandoning the lo- 
cation at Plymouth and removing to some place where 
they would find richer soil, 

A committee of the church repaired to Nanset, an Oape 
Cod, where is now the town of Eastham. The report they 
brought back was so much in favor of the place that the 
large majority of the church consented to remove there. 

It required sleepless vigilance and the wisest measures 
to keep pace with the Indians, There were now, in the 
several colonies, many individual white men who were 
totally unprincipled No power of law could restrain 
them from insulting and abusing the Indians. The igno- 
rant savages bad very inadequate conceptions of justice, 
and avenged themselves upon any white men who fell into 
their hands, 

The foregoing brief sketch of the founding of Plymouth 
by the pilgrim fathers gives a peep into the quaint doings 
of the sturdy colonists from their landing on the “‘ corner- 
stone of the nation” to the period when they found them- 
selves finally established and 8,000 strong. Their subse- 
quent history reads like a romance, and should be stndied 
by all who revere industry, independence and integnity. 
The little town of Plymouth eloquently recalls the fearful 
days when every man stood with his matchlock at hand, 
and one can almost fancy that the redman still prowls in 
the wooded heights of Manomet, while the bay, with its 
strip of sand, is just as it appeared on that ever-memorable 
landing-day. 

On the occasion of my visit the bay was calm as a mill- 
pond; a single ship of quaint appearance lay at anchor, a 
boat put ont to shore—my imagination leaped back to the 
Mayflower and her shallop. 

As the train slows into the depot, clear-ont against the 
sky stands a noble and majestic colossal igure, This is 
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the statue of Faith on the National Monument to the pil- 
grims, eighty-one feet high, the statue proper being 
thirty-six feet, the head measuring around the forehead 
thirteen feet seven inches. 

The busy hum of machinery greets the ear as you alight 
from the train, and thriving factories—the lineal offspring 
of the primitive looms of the pilgrims—repeat the old, old 
story of industry and thrift. Superb elms—whose imme- 
diate ancestors might have afforded shade to the whisper- 
ings of ‘‘Priscilla, the loveliest maiden in Plymouth,” and 
John Alden—line the streets, which, despite the hum of 
cogwheels, wear a delightful out-of-the-world aspect. 
Tarn to the left, and ten minutes’ lounging will bring you 
to Pilgrim Hall, with its Doric porch and its iron fence in 
front, inclosing a slab bearing the quaint wording of the 
memorable ‘‘compact”’ made in the cabin of the May- 
Hower, with the names and escutcheons of the forty-one 
signers, A visit to this Hall takes one back to the year 
1620. 

The articles on exhibition were, with but few exceptions, 
brought over ia the Mayflower, and all are intimately 
connected with the first settlers in Plymouth. Here are 
chairs of Elder Brewster and Governor Carver, brought 
over in the Mayflower ; the cradle belonging to the family 
of Governor Winslow, in which was rocked Peregrine 
White, born in the Mayflower while in Provincetown 
Harbor ; the spinning-wheel owned by the early settlers ; 
a model of a vessel of the time and tonnage of the May- 
flower. 

In the first case, on south side, are a copy of the “‘ New 
England Memorial” by Nathaniel Morton, written at Ply- 
mouth, 1645-69 ; a consideration of the Rhenish transla- 
tion of the New Testament, printed by Elder Brewster, 
1618; the records of the Old Colony Club instituted at 
Piymouth, 1767 ; a print of a cradle brought over in the 
Mayflower by Dr. Samuel Fuller; the original patent 
granted to Plymouth Colony, 1621, on parchment ; a copy 
of Governor Bradford's history of Plymouth ; pictures of 
scenes in Austerfield, England, from which the Pilgrim 
Fathers left on their flight to Holland, with a portrait of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, the present 
proprietor. 

In the second, or Standish case, on the south side, are a 
sampler worked by Lorea, daughter of Captain Myles 
S-andish, in 1653; a fragment of a quilt formerly belong- 
ing to Rose, wife of Captain Standish ; a Holland brick 
from the cellar of Captain Standish’s house at Captain’s 
Hill, Duxbary ; a pewter platter brought over in the May- 
flower by Captain Standish ; the sword of Captain Myles 
Standish, with Arabic inscriptions upon the blade; an 
iron pot brought over in the Mayflower by Captain Stand- 
ish ; a ground plan of the house of Captain Standish on 
Captain’s Hill, Duxbury; a piece of pipe-stem found in 
the ruins of Captain Standish’s house; several other 
articles found in the ruins of Captain Standish’s house ; 
an ancient deed from John Star to Christopher Wads- 
worth, dated 1655. Acknowledged before and witnessed 
by Captain Standish. 7 

In the third, or Alden case on the south side, are a china 
teapot brought over in the Fortune by John Alden, 1621 ; 
a Dutch Bible bronght from Holland to Plymouth ; spec- 
tacles brought over in the Mayflower by Peter Brown; an 
ancient halberd found in the house of John Alden ; steel- 
yards brought over by Thomas Southworth, 1623 ; ancient 
deeds from John Alden with his signature ; a bible brought 
over in the Bfayflower by John Alden ; a piece of the coffin 
of Governor William Bradford; 8 pocketbook brought 
over in the Mayflower by Thomas Clark ; specimens of the 
earliest New England coins ; china mugs brought over in ' 


the Jnayflower by Thomas Clark; a gourd shell brought 
over in the Mayslower by George Soule. 

In the first case, on north side of the hall, are the origina 
manuscript of Mrs. Hemans's poem, ‘‘ The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High”; an ancient dirk brought over in the 
Fortune by John Thompson ; an antique gun owned by 
Lieutenant John Thompson, with which he shot an Indian 
ata great distance in the Indian wars; an ancient pistol 
owned by John Thompson ; the manuscript poem, ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers,” by Ebenezer Elliot, the Corn Law 
Rhymer of England; gun-barrel from the discharge of 
which King Philip was killed ; Indian Bible, translated by 
John Eliot, 1685; a brick from the watch-tower of the 
pilgrims, on Burial Hill, Plymouth ; a sword brought over 
in the Fortune by John Thompson ; a piece of brick from 
the Old Colony Trading-house at Manomet River, 1627 ; 
an ancient hoe found in the cellar of the trading-house at 
Manomet River. 

In the second, or white case, on the north side of the hall, 
are a brass candle-stick brought over in the May/lower, for- 
merly owned by Peregrine White ; a cane bronght over in 
the Mayflower by William White ; deed from William Sher- 
man; signature of Peregrine White as witness, and acknowl- 
edged before Governor Josias Winslow ; a cabinet brought 
over in the Mayflower by Mrs, William White, the mother 
of Peregrine White ; a bond written by and signed by 
Peregrine White ; autographs of ancient citizens. 

In the third, or Winslow case, on the north side, are a 
pair of infant’s shoes and a bodkin brought over in the 
Mayflower by Governor Edward Winslow; pewter plates 
brought over in the Mayflower by Governor Edward Wins- 
low; portrait of Governor Josias Winslow; mortar ond 
pestle brought in the Mayflower by Governor Edward 
Winslow ; a fragment of a chest brought in the Mayflower 
by Governor Edward Winslow; a tile brick from the 
cellar floor of Governor Winslow's house, at Marshfield. 

In the case at the west end of the hall are ancient books 
and manuscripts; portraits of distinguished men of old 
times ; a fac-simile of the signature of John Robinson ; 
ancient communion vessels belonging to the First Church 
at Plymouth. 

In addition to several valuable portraits which adorn 
the walls we have a large painting, being a copy of 
Weir’s embarkation from Delft-Haven, in the Capitol at 
Washington, by Edgar Parker, of Boston, size eight by 
twelve feet; a picture of the embarkation by Lucy of 
England, which received a prize of 1,000 gnineas at an art 
exhibition in England, presented by Governor Alexander 
H. Rice, of Boston; size, nine by thirteen feet; and a 
painting of the landing, by Henry Sargent, of Boston, and 
presented by him to the Pilgrim Society ; size, thirteen 
by sixteen feet. On the south side a portrait of Col. John 
Trumbell, a celebrated historical painter, and on the staff 
of Gen. Washington in the Revolutionary War; the head 
is supposed to be painted by Stuart; Hon. John Davis, 
LI.D., editor of ‘‘ Morton’s New England Memorial.” 

Out into the Old-world street, and keeping to the left, 
we reach a narrow street, widening northward, and pass- 
ing Winslow’s house, with its two wondrous old sentinel- 
trees, descend the steep hill and come to the world-famous 
Rock, enshrined beneath an artistic structure of granite, 
supported on four columns. The upper portion of this 
renowned boulder was for 105 years separated from the 
original Rock, occupying various localities remote from 
the place of its birth. Picture the scene of the landing on 
that Monday morning. Here is the spot, here is the rock 
—oval in form, with a flat top ; the clumsy shallop bumpa 
againat it, and our forefathers leap ashore, Onward still, 
by the path winding beneath the bluff, and you come upon 
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the site of the ancient Alleyne House. Opposite the large ; ‘‘ meeting-house,” you breast the steep hill — Burying 
elm-tree on the bank the pilgrims built their first | Hill—where repose the ashes of those who survived the 
“‘oommon house.” You are now on Leyden Street, which | rigors of the first Winter. It is the place alluded to at the 
they named First Street, afterward Great and Broad. first landing. ‘‘In one field a great hill, on which we 

Traversing Town Square, with its noble elms of 1784, | point to make a platform, and plant our ordnance, which 
the site of Governor Bradford’s dwelling, and the first! will command all round about.” The view from here is 


magnificent—the blue heights of Manomet Hills shutting in the horizon 
on the right. Kingston and Duxbury, with Captain’s Hill on the left, 
and far out Clark’s Island, Saquish and the Gurnet. You can trace the 
course of the Mayflower, as Master Coppin makes across the bay ; and 
as the good ship passes Gurnet Nose you can imagine Coppin throwing 
up his hands as he exclaims: ‘‘The Lord be merciful to us! I never 
saw this place before.” As I stood on Burying Hill the quaint-looking 
ship was still at anchor, and her shallop was approaching the shore. 
Was it 1882 or 1620? 


Tue world is not won by denunciation. Tell a boy that he is disagree- 
able, and how quickly one loses influence over him. We must commend 
the good in people, and kindly pray over and reason about the bad. 
Most persons can be led, few can be driven, even children, without 
spoiling them. Law is essential, and obedience; but true justice is 
always tempered with mercy. 
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THE NILE. 


Ir flows through old hush’d Agypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands, 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
That roamed through the young world, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 
And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
'Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake. 


A DESPERATE CHASE. 


By Fanny BE Le Irvinc. 


=| HE early darkness of a November 
°\| evening was settling over New 
York, and a keen, sharp wind 
that had sprung from somewhere 
since the death of the gray, drizzling 
daylight, made the crowding, surg- 


Bp Ze ing throng quicken their footsteps as 
"\@>; much as possible, and more urgently 
/? elbow their way out and away when 
surroundings thickened and a stand- 

still seemed imminent, Out of Broad- 
way and down Twenty-third Street came a man with long, 
swinging strides, pushing his way along regardless of man, 
woman or child; and catching sight of his faceas now and 
then the gaslight fell across it, ashen pale, with fiercely 
gleaming eyes, the crowd involuntarily fell back against 
one another and let him pass, wondering as he was rapidly 
lost to view what the case one be—evidently one of life 
or death. 

At Sixth Avenue he came to a.sndden stop, cast one 
‘quick, fierce glance in each direction ; then, with a furious 
oath, turned to the only person who was not, and evidently 
had not been, in s hurry to leave that corner—a ragged 
newsboy, whistling briskly in spite of cold and drizzle. 

** Boy, did you see a lady pass here a minute ago with a 
long gray cloak and——” 

*‘Lined with fur, and a gray vail on ?” interpolated the 
young imp, with a mercenary twinkle in his eye, ‘ You 
bet your sweet life I did!) What’ll you give me if I tell 
you where she went ?” 

**A dollar—speak: quick !"” 

“Well, right up here, and you better hurry; there 
comes the train now,” answered the boy, dodging away 
from the elevated stairway, and nimbly catching the silver 
flung to him, while his interlocutor sprang up the stairs 
three at a time, muttering oaths as he went. 

** Curse her, she will escape me yet !” he hissed through 
his teeth, and springing frantically up the last turning as 
the train rattled up and stopped. 

The next moment the crowd was startled by a faint, 
stifled scream. A man was pushing his way to the ticket- 
office, had flung in his money, grasped the ticket, and made 
& spring across the platform, when the relentless iron gate 
swung to, the guard’s hand fell on his shoulder, and the 
train glided away. 

**A hundred—two hnndred dollars to whoever follows 
her!” he. shouted, with a thundering vehemence that 
reached the ears of every passenger in the rear oar, and 
instantly every eye turned to a girl nearest the door, from 
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whose lips the faint scream had escaped when she caught 
sight of her pursuer, and who now crouched in her seat, 
her face hidden in a heavy gray vail, and a long cloak 
hiding dress and figure. 

No one dared touch her, no ore dared speak; but 
several pairs of eyes fastened themselves greedily upon 
her, and watched every movement as closely asa cat would 
watch a mouse, 

At the very next station she slipped out, and of the 
crowd that left with her, three men tracked her, and fol- 
lowed, thinking of nothing but the two hundred reward 


| that had been shouted to them, and caring little for what 


she was pursued ; right or wrong, they would follow. 

But it was easier said than done, for terror lent wings to 
her footsteps, and once below in the crowd, her slight 
figure could wind rapidly in and out where they were 
forced to more slowly follow. 

Still each pressed on, spurrea to fever-heat by finding 
others working for the same reward, and each catching a 
glimpse of her now and then, and inwardly cursing that 
she was making her way into the very thickest crowds, 
and back in tne very direction from which she had just 
come. 

‘¢ Devilish cute that!” muttered one of them, swinging 
hastily after her; ‘‘and if she’s making for the next 
square we'll lose her sure as guns, and there’s where she’s 
going. Now for a tiger chase !” 

On the block below was a row of unoccupied business 
rooms, and therefore no gaslights streamed out over the 
crowd, making it the easiest possible thing for one person 
a little in advance to escape another. ig 

She saw and knew it, and, with panting breath, pushed 
her way still harder, reached the space of darkness, and 
from the centre of the crowd took refuge close to the 
buildings, watched her way narrowly, and the next instant 
had disappeared down a basement stairway, lost in dark- 
ness, and the crowd, with her pursuers, surged past. 

For nearly an hour she crouched in that damp, dirty 
place, for her strength was utterly exhausted, and there 
she could rest. There was a feeling of security in the 
darkness, and the depths of dust and dirt which her hand 
could feel on the stairs showed that no one had been up 
and down for some time, 

Longer time could not be wasted. She knew that soon, 
if not now, every policeman in New York would have her 
description and track her steps ; and with her heart beating 
anew with terror, she came out of her hiding-place, and 
once more joined the. throng,. now considerably thinner, 
and turned face down-town instead of homeward. 

She fully realized that in her wrappings she was most 
conspicuous—that some change must be made, or she 
could never escape undetected. So the first second-hand 
clothing-store on her way she entered. 

“I would like to exchange this circular and hat for 
some plain dark wrap and bonnet,” she said to the old 
woman who hobbled from the inner room, with curious 
glances at this elegantly dressed, ashen-faced customer. 

“You would, hey? Well, now, that’s singular enough. 
Let’s see,” and between her thumb and finger she pressed 
the soft cloth and fur; then, on its being unclasped and 
handed over, laid it on the counter and studied it through 
her glasses, 

** Decide at once, please; I'am in great haste.” 

“So it seems; and mighty odd, too. I'm afraid this 
business is a little crooked,” muttered the old woman, still 
running her hand greedily over the soft fur, but recogniz- 
ing the unnaturalness of such an exchange, and hesitating 
in the risk of accepting it. 

“T assure you not at all; the things are my own; but I 
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have my own reasons for wishing to change. If you can- 
not accommodate me I will look further.” 

“Oh! well, yes, I guess I'll do it. What do you 
want ?” 

‘This "—after a hasty glance over the exposed stock, 
-and laying her hand‘ on a shawl, which she shrewdly 
guessed was of different appearance on the wrong side— 
“and that,” pointing to a bonnet trimmed with blue 
feathers and a pink rose. 

‘‘Well, this beats all natur’,” “muttered the woman, 
taking them down, and receiving in exchange the furry 
circular and gray felt hat, with its long plume and vail. 
“Rich old bargain for me, though,” she added, as her 
strange customer donned her new apparel and disappeared 
again into the night. 

Tho next stop was in a modest little store of ribbons, 
laces and so on; but by this time tue shawl had been 
turned, showing a mottled gray and black instead of the 
two colors striped as on the right side, and the feathers 
and rose—two items that would figure largely in a descrip- 
tion, should her new attire be traced—were resting safely 
in her pocket, leaving only a plain black bonnet, modestly 
trimmed with dark ribbon, at which no detective would 
look a second time, with the original trimming in his 
mind, Adark-green vail and black gloves, purchased and 
put on, mado her feel comparatively safe, so that she took 
a car and rode to the ferry, crossed to Jersey City, and 
took the train with no fear save that which a naturally 
timid woman would feel at battling her way alone at 
night. 

Many looked at her with curiosity and interest, for with 
a fear that remaining vailed would excite suspicion, she 
threw it aside; and there was something so strikingly 
beantiful in the pale, distinguished face under the plain 
bonnet, that it served to interest, until sleep interposed 
and closed the watoher’s eyes. All night she rode sleep- 
lesely, and when morning came, all the pallor was gone 
from ber face, the wild, hunted look from her eyes, and in 
their place a color and brilliancy that she felt and lowered 
her vail to hide, for the joy of which they were born was 
too great and sacred for strange eyes to see and conjecture 
on. 

In the gray break of morning she left the train at a 
little village that lay still wrapped in slumbering silence 
ind November fog, and through its midst she went with 
a fleetness that was faster than the sluggish wind creeping 
up from the ocean and blowing lazily about. 

At the end of the single long street she came to a pause 
and looked around, her hands clasped tightly over her 
heart, and all the color flying from her eager face and 
parted lips. 

Facing the sea was a house, angular and old, and painted 
a dull, dreary red ; and as she looked at igsome great sus- 
pense or anguish made her clutch a near railing and lear 
hoavily on it for a moment, crying, with a tearless, passiun- 
ate eagerness : 

“Oh, God I let it be so! Let me be right !” 

Then she went swiftly ahead, opened the creaking gate 
with shaking fingers, went up the walk between: rows of 
frost-touched poppies and asters, reached the doorway, 
and lifted and let fall the heavy brass knocker. 

“Powers above! What’s the matter? Who do you 
want ?” demanded the girl who, half-asleep, opened the 
door after an endless waiting, and naturally enough, 
started back in alarm at the apparition of a woman with a 
face as white as death and speechlessly eager, and gar- 
ments damp with the clinging fog. 

“‘Hosh ! hush!” in a sort of half-choked, warning 
whisper, ‘Does Mra, Dorlbe live here ?” 


** Yes, she does; but she’s dead asleep, as any respect- 
able woman ought to be at this hour of —” 

‘Let the lady in, Ellen, I will be right down,” inter- 
rupted a voice from up-stairs; and at the words the 
stranger waited for no farther invitation, but pushed by 
the stupefied servant, and sank trembling into a splint- 
bottomed chair inside the dark, narrow hall 

“ Well, of all uncivilized perceedings |” muttered the 
girl, with an angry bang of the door, and slip-sliding away 
to her own quarters. ‘* Pretty pass things has eome to for 
a respectable house! I'll give warning if there’a many 
more crazy men and women to be let ip.” 

The stranger, faint and sick, was not left long to wait, 
for a woman came hurrying down the steep, short stairs in 
a moment, and asking, as she came : 

“Is this Miss—Miss——” 

‘*Rariden—yes. Icamein anawer to your—yonr letter.” - 

** All right, my dear; don’t faint,” waxing motherly 
and familiar, for the poor girl threw out her hands with a 
feeble moan, and clasped them tightly as she breathed 
rather than spoke, a word of appealing anguish in her 
eyes : 

** And it is true? He——” 

** Yes, indeed, it is true, and he’s neither slept nor 
eaten since we sent it off Waita minute, I'll teli him 
you’ve come.” 

She bustled hurriedly off, as if the errand was too delighte 
ful to admit of any delay, and almost unconsciously the 
girl rose and followed, clinging to the railing to climb the 
stairs, and then leaning faint and giddy against the wall, 
She saw her leader go ahead a little ways and tap ona 
door; then ins moment came a voice that sent the blood 
bounding fiercely to heart and brain, 

**Come in,” it said. Then she looked as the door was 
opened, and saw a small but pleasant room, with an old- 
fashioned four-post bed, drawn olose to the window, and 
on it a man, with thin, pale face and great black eyes 
hungrily watching the gray dawn break through the 
drawn curtains. 

“Mr. Dering——” began the lady, with a little twitch 
in her voice; but he turned his eyes from the window to 
her face, then raised up in bed and interrupted her : 

“Speak quick !” he cried, hoarsely. ‘I was sure that 
I heard the knocker and voices ; what——” 

But he got no farther. Through the hall and doorway, 
past and before Mrs. Dorlbe, came a figure with out. 
stretched arms and radiant, speechless face. 

‘* Hildegarde? My God !” he oried. 

“‘ Hurry, oh, my hasband—my husband !” 

* * * * * - * 

A week later later, in this same room, a letter was being 
written, The sick man was propped with pillows to a sit- 
ting posture, his eyes resting with unspeakable devotion 
on the writer, who sat jast a little distant, her happy face 
bent over her nearly completed task, and her pen rapidly 
skimming over the paper. 

‘“«There,” sho oricd, at last, throwing it down and run- 
ning to the bedside—“ finished ; all our sad, strange story, 
Harry, with its happy ending, and now it will be many, 
many days before we hear from it. But I am perfectly 
happy here, dariing—this queer old house and the dear 
old ocean—aren’t you ?” 

‘Happy, Hildegarde ?” he repeated, drawing her to 
him, with an intensity of feeling in his voice that vibrated 
like pain. ‘*Oh, my darling, to once more have you 
after these years of anguish, do you suppose there is any 
nook or eranny of the world in which I would not ba 
happy ?” 

She kissed him with the happy tears shining in her eyes, 
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and as they talk together, wo will look over the closely- 
written pages left lying on the table, and see what their 
past has been. 

‘* Dear Aunt MacGregor,” is the address, after which the 
story comes as with impulsive eagerness : 

**Do you wonder that you have not heard from me in 
all these many months? I do, now that I think of it, for 
in spite of land and sea that lies between us, I never had 
a joy or a sorrow before that I did not first tell you, and 
yet in these last long months, in which I have endured the 
misery of a life far worse than death, I have sent-you no 
word of any kind. The only thing I ever kept from you 
I am going to tell you’ now. So prepare yourself to be 
terribly astonished, and to forgive me as you read. 

‘*You remember Harry Dering, who has been my sweet- 
heart ever since I was twelve, don’t you, and how I loved 
him when you were here and I was only fifteen? Well, 
auntie, dear, it was a love that went with me from girlhood 
to womanhood, that grew with every day of my life, as it 
did with Harry, though he was eight years older than I, 
and, oh, so grand and splendid ! . 

‘* He went up steadily in the navy and was made lieuten- 
ant, and when I was nearly eighteen he was ordered off on 
a three years’ cruise, and went to papa to ask his consent 
to our marriage before he should leave. Papa was rude, 
ungentlemanly, and beside himself with anger. , He first 
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refused, and then ordered Harry from the house, with the 
command that we should never see or hear of one another 
again ; and Harry went without a word, except to whisper 
to me as he passed, ‘Meet me to-night at Mercy’s.” I 
answered yes with my eyes, and was determined that I 
would or die. I expected to be watched, but papa did not 
seem suspicious, so I had no trouble, 

“You remember Mercy Fremont, our dear friend ?— 
well, when I reached there, she knew all of Harry's plan 
and approved of it fully—that we should be married in 
spite of papa and in secret. If Harry had been a stranger 
to us, I think I would have hesitated no matter how much 
I loved him ; but I knew papa had no right to object, 
except that he was poor, for you know how noble and 
good Harry always was, auntie, so I did not hesitate but a 
minute; then Harry and I and Mercy went in a carriage 
to a little church far out, and there we were married. I 
never for a moment felt that I was doing wrong, and ob, 
I was so happy when Harry kissed me and said : 

** «My wife, nothing but death can separate us now !’ 

‘In another week he went away to be gone three years, 
and I thought my heart would break. : 

“‘T kept my secret for a year, at the end of saluted time 
papa began to press the suit of a rich old banker upon 
me, I tried every way to persuade him out of the idea, 
but he was obstinate, first kindly so, teasing, coaxing and 
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petting me, then he lost all patience and commanded me 
to marry him at a certain time. You know, auntie, that I 
inherit papa’s will and temper, so at this point I became 
ag unmanageable as he, and told him that he might 
threaten and command until the end of the world that it 
would do no good, as I was already married. No need to 
describe the scene that followed ; he was simply too furi- 
ous to speak, and his looks frightened me, angry as I was. 
He listened to my hasty story, then ordered me from the 
room without another word, and did not 7 to me 
again for three weeks. 

** At the end of that time he sent for me to come to his 
library, He was very pale, but kind, and said that he had 
been hasty because bitterly disappointed, not in anything 
concerning Harry's character, but financially; that he was 
deeply involved, and my marriage with the old banker 
would have saved him ; but it was doubtless best as it was. 
J had a good husband, and whom he had always liked, 
and he would write to him that very day and express his 
satisfaction. He wrote the letter while I sat there, and 
then I read it—such a kind, good letter—and I was per- 
fectly Lie In just a little while after that my letters 
from Harry began to be irregular, and grew worse and 
worse, I wrote constantly but received few answers, and 
at last they stopped altogether. I was nearly frantic with 
alarm, and papa seemed as anxious asI, He went to the 
mail departments and inquired daily, but nothing came: 
they could find no trace of letters having gone astray, so 
he told me, and at last we heard that the ship had been 
wrecked near the Indies. Harry's name was not among 
the lost, but we knew he must be, and when I realized it 
J fainted and lay at the point of death for three months 
with terrible fever, I never knew anything to equal papa’s 
kindness and sympathy through all that time, and after- 
ward he was perfect devotion and care, So I got through 
another miserable year, and at the end of that time papa 
began about the old banker again, but in a different way. 
He appealed to my sympathy and love, and in the face of 
all his past kindness I was helpless, He said that utter 
rain hung over his head, and that I could save him if I 
would. It made very little difference to me then what I 
did, life was so utterly, hopeleasly worthless ; besides, I 
wanted to help him if I could—so I consented. The 
rich old man, older than papa, was notified of my consent, 
and showered diamonds upon me like rain, and the mar- 
riage day was set, 

‘Ob, Aunt MacGregor, I cannot speak of my misery, 
Life seemed so hateful that I wanted to choke the very 
breath from my throat. Sometimes I went into such per- 
fect spasms of rage and despai~, that I was afraid I would 
kill myself. I stamped one of my new diamorid necklaces 
all to atoms one day, and spit on the piles of satin and 
lace that were to be my wedding-dress. 

‘*A week from to-morrow was the day for my wedding, 
and eight days ago my maid came to me and said that a 
queer old woman wanted to see me at the basement-goor, 
1 went down, and che first Jooked at me sharp, and mut- 
tered to herself, ‘Tall, brown eyes, brown hair, and 
dimple in her chin.’ Then, aloud, ‘What's your name, 
please, miss ? ” 

** * Miss Rariden,’ I answered, a little surprised. 

se Miss—exense me, ma’am. I was ordered to be very 
particular, Miss Hildegarde Rariden ? 

‘*¢¢Yes, What do you wish ?’ 

“*Well, Ihave a note, and I was ordered to give it right 
into Miss Hildegarde Rariden’s hand, or to no one, and 
she was to look just as you look; so I guess you're the 
one,’ 

** Somehow, I grew cold as ice, and was so faint I could 


scarcely stand ; but I took it, then sat down in a chair 
before I could read it, It said: 
¢Mrss Hr.pecarpe Ramen :—The other day a boat coming 
in brought three men who were wrecked off the Indies some thir- 
teen months ago, and were made prisoners. One of them was 
very ill, and his comrades told me if I would take him in and take 
care of him for a while I would be well paid. Ididso. As soon 
as he came to his senses and found that he was once more in this 
country, he grew almost too wild to manage, and insisted on get- - 
ting up and going on to New York at once. Jt was a dead impos- 
sibility, and when he found it so he told me his story—how you 
and he were married in secret, and how he had not heard from you 
for months past, and suspected your father had found out the 
marriage, and was trying at foul play, or something of the kind. 
I was much interested, and we finally hit on this plan of getting 
word direct te you. If you are true, and worthy all the worship 
and saps that poor man puts in you, you will come at once to 
S—-, and at the end of.the main street, in an old-fashioned red 
brick that faces the water, you will find your husband. 
“* Yours with respect, Hannan Donyse.’ 


** Thien, at the bottom, in Harry's precious writing, only 
80 weak and feeble : 

“ « Hildegarde, in God’s name, what has parted us? Why have 
all my letters come back to me? I will not believe it of you, and 
take this means of reaching you direct, as it will if you are still in 
the old home. Oh, my darling, I am too weak to write! Come to 
me, or I will die!’ 


‘Well, I managed some way not to faint, but to hide 
the precious paper in my bosom, and tell the old woman I 
would go at once, 

“IT rushed up-stairs, throwing my new diamond rings 
over the banisters as I went; then I put on the first hat 
and wrap I came across, took all the money I had, and 
rushed back down-stairs to the library. Paps was not 
there, so I scrawled over a piece of paper : 


**« Harry is alive. You have deceived me from the first, and I 
am going to him. Say what you please to the public, I will tell the 
truth, and never spare you an atom. From the depths of my 
heart I wish you all the misery, ruin and disgrace possible; nor 
do I feel wicked ir so doing. As you have been an unnatural 
father, 80 will I be an unnatural daughter. I hope we will never 
see one another again.’ 


**T left it so, and as I ran out of one door I heard him 
enter the other. Papa, you know, when aroused and des- 
perate, is little less than a madman, and his high standing 
in the world is dearer to him than life itself. Iknewif he 
pursued and caught me, he would hold me on any plea, 
would swear I was insane or anything, so you may imagine 
I flew as if I had veritable wings. 

*<It was nearly dark, and I felt safe until, at the Sixth 
Avenue elevated station, I found that he was following me, 
I caught a glimpse of his face as the train moved off, just: 
out of his reach, He swore and shonted a great reward to 
whoever would follow me, and 1 knew he would go.imme- 
diately and telegraph to every station or ferry to prevent. 
my leaving the city. 

‘TJ left the train at the next station and got down in the. 
crowd again, mixed around aimlessly, so as to baffle any 
one who might be following me, and finally dropped into. 
a dark cellar-way and hid an hour. After thatI went into 
a second-hand store and traded my hat and cloak for plain. 
dark ones, and went on without further trouble. 

** I reached S—— next morning, found the house, and. 
—I can scarcely write straight I am so excited even now— 
found my Harry, my own husband ; and—ob, auntie, can 
you imagine our meeting ? It was, and has been since, 
like heaven on earth to me, and he is growing better con- 
atantly. Assoon ashe is able to travel we sail for Europe, 
and our first direction shall be to you in dear old Scotland. 
lcan imagine you now meeting us with open arms, and 
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when in those arms, with your dear face close to mine, 1 
will tell youn—the only mother I ever knew—all the partio- 
ulurs of my story, and Harry’s life of hardship and bitter 
d.spair during our separation. Until then every moment 
of my life will be devoted to him and to thanking God for 
bringing us together again. 

** We have heard nothing of papa or know nothing of 
how the world murmurs over a runaway bride, Shut in 
this old house down by the sea, we have only each other, 
and seem shut out from the world and all future sadness 
or trouble. The happiest woman who ever lived is the 
one who signs herself, with a heart full of love, 

° ‘* HrpeaarRvE Rarren.” 


HISTORICAL AMERICAN FLAGS. 

Ar the commencement of the American Revolution 
there was a variety of flags displayed in the revolted 
colonies. The Union flags mentioned so frequently in the 
newspapers of 1774 were the ordinary English ensigns 
bearing the Union Jack. These generally bore some 
patriotic motto, such as “Liberty,” ‘‘Liberty and 

Property ” and ‘‘ Liberty and Union.” 

After the battle of Lexington the Connecticut troops 
displayed on their standard the arms of the colony, with 
the motto ‘Qui transtulit sustinet,” and later by an Act of 
the Provincial Congress, the regiments were distinguished 
by the colors of their flags—as for the Seventh, blue; and 
for the Eighth, orange. The early ships of New York are 
said to have displayed a beaver, the device of the New 
Netherlands, on their ensigns. It is uncertain what flag, 
if any, was used by the Americans at Bunker Hill. The 
flag displayed by Putnam, of Prospect Hill, on July 18th 
following, was red, with ‘‘ Qui transtulit sustinet” on one 
side, and on the other side an “Appeal to Heaven.” This 
last motto was adopted April 29th, 1776, by the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts as the one to be borne on the 
flag of the Congress of tle colony, a white flag with a 
green pine-tree, What flag Arnold carried in his expedi- 
tion to the Canadas is not known. 

The first armed vessel commissioned by Washington 
sailed under the ‘Pine Tree Flag.” The first repub- 
lican flag unfurled in the Southern States was blue, with 
a white cresent on the upper corner next to the staff, de- 
signed by Colonel William Moultrie, of Charleston, at the 
request of the Council of Safety, and was hoisted on the 
fortification of that city in September, 1775. The flag 
displayed on the east bastion of Fort Sullivan, afterward 
called Moultrie, on Jane 28th, 1776, was the same, with the 
word Liberty on it. On the west bastion waved the flag 
called the ‘“‘Great Union,” first raised by Washington at 
Cambridge, January 2d, 1776. They consisted of thir- 
teen alternate red and white stripes of the present flag of 
the United States, with the cross of St. George and St. 
Andrew emblazoned on the blue cotton in the place of the 
stars, This flag was carried also by the fleet under the 
command of Commodore Esek Hopkins when it sailed 
from the Delaware Capes, February 17th, 1776. 

Hopkins had the device of a rattlesnake in the attitude 
of striking, with the motto, “Don’t Tread on Me.” TLis 
emblem was suggested, probably, by the cuts displayed in 
the newspapers at the time, which presented a snake 
divided into thirteen parts, each bearing the abbreviation 
of a colony with the motto beneath: ‘‘Join or Die,” 
typifying the nccessity of nnion. The snake was repre- 
sented generally with thirteen rattles. Sometimes it was 
coiled sronnd the pine-tree at its base, and sometimes 
depicted at fall length on a field of thirteen alternate red 
and white and red acd blue stripes. 
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One day, 450 years ago, or thereabout, there knocked at 
the gates of the City of Liinebnrg, on the Elbe, as strange 
atabble rout as had ever been seen by German burgher. 
There were 300 of them, men and women, accompanied by 
an extraordinary number of children. They were dusky 
of akin, with jet-black hair and eyes; they wore strange 
garments, they were unwashed and dirty even beyond the 
liberal limits tolerated by the cold-water-fearing citizens 
of Liineburg; they had with them horses, donkeys, and 
carts; they were led by two men whom they described as 
Duke and Count. These two alone were dressed in some 
kind of splendor, and rode richly caparisoned horses; 
they were most courteous in manner ; they seemed careful 
to conciliate ; they talked among themselves a strange lan- 
guage, and they understood the Janguage of the country. 
All they asked was permission to camp for a few days out- 
side the gutes, 

All the Lueneburgers turned out to gaze open-mouthed 
at these pilgrims, while the Duke and Count told the 
authorities their tale, which was wild and romantic; even 
had they invented a story to suit their own objects, no 
other could so well have enlisted the sympathies of a 
credulous, kindly, uncritical and soft-hearted folk. Many 
years before, they explained, while the tears of penitence 
stood in the eyes of all but the youngest children, they 
had been a Christian community, living in orthodoxy, and 
therefore happiness, in a far-off country known as Egypt. 
The Lueneburgers had heard of Egypt. Crusades had not 
been out of fashion more than 200 years, and people still 
told of dreadful things done in Egypt as well as in the 
Holy Land. ; 

Egypt, indeed, was about as well known to medieval 
Europe as it was to the Israelites under the Judges. The 
strangers came from Egypt. It was the land of the phanix, 
It was not far from the dominions of Prester John. It was 
the country of the Saracen and the Infidel. They were, 
then, a happy Christian flock. To their valley came the 
Saracens, an execrable race, worshiping Mahound. Yield- 
ing, in an evil hour, to the threats and persecutions of 
their conquerors, they—here they turned their faces and 
wept aloud—they abjured Ohrist. But thereafter they had 
no rest or peace, and a remorse so deep fell upon their 
souls that they were fain to arise, leave their homes, and 
journey to Rome in hope of getting reconciliation with 
the Church. They were graciously received by the Pope, 
who promised to admit them back into the fold after 
seven years of penitential wandering. They had Ictters 
of credit from King Sigismund—would the Lueneburgers 
kindly look at them ?—granting safe conduct and recom- 
mending them to the protection vf all honest people, 

The Lueneberg folk were touched at the recital of so 
much suffering in a cause so good; they granted the re- 
quest of the strangers. They allowed them to encamp ; 
they watched in curiosity while the black tents were 
pitched, the naked babies rolled ont on the grass, the 
donkeys tethered, and the brass kettle slung over the 
newly-kindled fire ; then they went home, The next day 
the strangers visited the town, In the evening a good 
many things were missed, especially those unconsidered 
trifles which a housewife may leave about her doorway. 
Poultry became suddenly scarce ; eggs doubled in price; 
it was romored that purses had been lost while their 
owners gazed at the strangers ; cherished cups of silver 
were not to be found. Could it be that these Christian 
penitents, these remorseful backsliders, these seekers after 
holiness, these interesting pilgrims, so gentle of speech, 
so courteous and humble, were cut-purses and thieves? 
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The next day there remained no longer any doubt about 
the matter at all, because the gentle strangers were taken 
in the act, red-handed. While the Lueneburgers took 
counsel, in their leisurely way, how to meet a case so un- 
common, the pilgrims suddenly decamped, leaving no- 
thing behind them but the ashes of their fires and the 
picked bones of the purloined poultry. Then Dogberry 
called unto him his brother Verges, and they fell to thank- 
ing God that they were rid of knaves, = 

This was the first historical appearance of gypsies. 

It was a curious place to appear in. The mouth of the 
Elbe is a long way from Egypt, even if you travel by sea, 
which does not appear to have been the case; and a jour- 
ney on land not only would have been infinitely more 
fatiguing, but would, one would think, have led to some 
notice on the road before reaching Lueneburg. There, 
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people went to see them, we are told, than ever crowded 
to the Fair of Laudet. 

Nearly all had their ears pierced, and in each ear were 
one or two rings of silver, which they pointed to as the 
sign of noble birth. The men were very black, with friz- 
zled hair ; the women were the ugliest and blackest crea- 
tures ever seen, with hair like a horse’s tail, and no other 
covering than a single shaggy robe, tied at the shoulders 
with a cloth or cord. Inthe company were fortune-tellers, 
who looked into the hands of people, told them what 
had happened, and what was going to happen, so intro- 
ducing discord into many families. The worst was, that 
while they were thus engaged they contrived, either by 
magic or by the help of the devil, or by pure skill, to 
empty the pockets of everybody. 

They remained at St. Denis for a month, when they re- 
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in these early years, though it varied in particulars, re- 
mained the same in essentials. In Provence they called 
themselves Saracens; in Swabia they were Egyptians, 
doomed to everlasting wanderings for having refused 
hospitality to the Virgin and Joseph; at Bile, where 
they exhibited letters of safe conduct from the Pope, 
they were also Egyptians. Always the Land of the 
Nile; always the same pretense, or it may be reminis- 
cence, of sojourn in Egypt ; always, to soothe the sus- 
picions of priests, faithful and submissive sons of the 
Church. 

From the very first their real character was apparent. 
They lie, cheat and steal at Lueneberg ; they lie and steal 
every whero ; they tell fortunes and cut purses, they buy 
and sell horses, they poison pigs, they rob and plunder, 
they wander and they will not work. 

They first came to Paris in the year 1427, when more 


able. This striking gypsy face is, moreover, very remark- 
able, because, in the many medieval pictures which 
illustrate Jewish life and persecutions, the Semitic face is 
scarcely ever cau, ht at all; and yet the Jewish features 
would seem at first more marked than those of the 
Rommavy. After this wandering chieftain follow his 
people: the women on horses and donkeys, with little 
naked children in baskets; troops of boys and girls on 
foot; there are dogs, there are cats, there are baskets ; 
you have a tribe complete as it was 300 years ago. 

In the sixteenth century trouble began for the Roman 
folk. By this time their character was perfectly well 
known. They were called Bohemians, Heathen, Gitanos, 
Pharaohites, Robbers, Tartars and Zigeuner. They had 
abandoned the old lying story of the penitential wander- 
ings; they were outcasts.; their hand was against every 
man's hand; their customs were the same then as they are 
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described now by Leland or Borrow ; they were godless, | Persecution first began in Spain, and in 1492 they were 
having 00 religion ; they lived without law, having no | ordered to quit forthwith. Spain is a country beautifully 
morality; they lived without order, having no social | adapted for the imitator of Ishmael, abounding as it does 
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A GYPSY BELLE. 


bonds ; they received into their ranks all comers without | in wild mountain retreats, such as those in which Don 
question ; they were predatory in their habits ; they would | Quixote retired to lament his Dulcinea. The gypsies 
do no manser of work, left the roads and sought the mountains. When the order 
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was forgotten they came out again. What they are 
uow, and have been for generations to Spain, Barrow has 
told ua. 

In France they were ordered to leave the country by 
Francis L, by Charles IX., and by Louis XIIL, in suo- 
cession. Here they seemed to have gradually amalgamated 
with the matois, mercelots and gueux, the tramps and beg- 
gars. Duke Michael and Count Andrew gave way to *‘ le 
grand Cesre,” the chief of all the éruands ; they found hos- 
pitality and shelter in the Cours des Miracles of Paris, 
Lyons and Bordeaux ; and, with their brother-rogues, they 
made the yearly pilgrimage to pay homage and tribute to 
their chief at Ste, Anne d’Auray, in Brittany. 

In Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands and Sweden re- 
peated Acts were passed for their expulsion. In Germany 
the persecution against them was the longest and the most 
severe. It is not a hundred years since forty Hungarian 
gypsies were quartered alive, broken on the wheel and 
otherwise put to horrible deaths, on a charge of murder 
and cannibalism, for which another 150 were put in chains. 
Bat, like the Jews, whatever persecutions were instituted 
against them, their numbers did not decrease. If Hun- 
gary refused to receive them they tried Poland ; if Poland 
ordered them away they marched over the frontier into 
Russia. Maria Therese tried to make them settle down. 
She caught 80,000, and ordered them by the strictest in- 
junctions to live in houses and work. We have not heard 
how the experiment succeeded. 

In general, however, the persecution was a bloodless 
one. There was a good deal of whipping at the cart’s tail, 
and a few hangings, but as a rule the injunction was 
simply what it is now—lo move on. 


_ “*Pack and be out of this forthwith! 
D’you know you have no business here?’ 
*No; we hain’t got,’ said Samuel Smith, 
‘No business to be anywhere.’ 
Bo wearily they went away, 
Yet soon were camped in t’other lane; 
And soon they laughed as wild and gay, 
And soon the kettle boiled again.” 


There were exceptions. In Flanders, a gypsy who was 
found in the country after Oharles V.’s edicts, was sen- 
tenced to have his nose slit, his head shaven, his beard 
cut off, to be well flogged, and then to be driven across 
the frontier. One poor wretch, who had suffered these 
accumulated buffets three timex, came back with a re- 
quest that they would be good enough to hang him. 
And in the same country gypsy women were known to 
give themselves up with a despairing entreaty that they 
might be put to death, even by the stake and the fire, 
But the Inquisition did not interfere with them, as being 
too poor and contemptible ; and in religious persecutions 
the gypsies were kindly allowed by all sides to have no 
religion at all, 

The English gypsies are first described in ananonymous 
work published in 1612, The anthor, & R, dates their 
appearance in the country to the beginning of the six- 


teenth century, when, as he says, -*‘Certain Egyptians 


banished thcir country, belike not for their good condi- 
tions, arrived here in England, who, for quaint tricks and 
devices not known here at that time among us, were 
esteemed, and had unjust admiration, insomuch that many 
of our English loiterers joined with them, and in time 
learned their crafty cozening.” 

They rode through the country headed by Giles Hather, 
their king, and Callot, their queen. They went about in 
bands of thirty to ninety families, with light carts and 
donkeys; they told fortunes; stole any little thing that 
lay about; killed pigs with a poison which did not pre- 


vent their eating the flesh ; doctored and dealt in horses. 
They were suspected in Elizabeth’s reign of harboring 
priests ; they were confounded by the statutes with the 
English tramps—those Abraham men and Pikers who still 
exist, despised by the Roman folk, under the name of 
Chorodies and Kora-mengre; they are described in the 
** Adventures of Merritan Latran.” 

As early as 1522 they were ordered to quit the country, 
and a fine—enormous for that time—of forty pounds was 
imposed on those who should import them. The last fact 
is suggestive, showing that they were in some popularity. 
No doubt the dancing of the girls and the palmistry of 
the women ‘were the chief attractive qualities of the 
gypsies. 

Tn the last cemtary they were suspected of stealing chil- 
dren ; and in 1740 two men -were sentenced to be hanged, 
and two women burned in the hand, for kidnapping a 
wretched girl named Elizabeth Oanning, who had hidden 
herself for a very good and dufficient reason, and on her 
return to the social circle which she adorned, made up a 
story of kidnapping. It is satisfactory to know that, for 
perjury, she was sent to His Majesty's plantations. 

‘The English gypsies have had the honor of producing 
several men of mark, especially in the annals of the P, R, 
They have also produced—at least, we like to think so— 
one great, very great man, John Banyan. What elee can 
the author of ‘‘The Pilgrim's Progress” mean when he 
says, ‘‘ My futher belonged to that rank which is meanest 
and most despised of all the families in the land”? 

Such, briefly told, are the annals of the gypsies. They 
are a separate, distinct, and persecuted race, like the Jews. 
Like them, too, they have their own language, their own 
facial and orania] peculiarities; like them, they are scat- 
tered over the whole of the world. ‘Professor Palmer met 
them in Moab, and talked Rommany beside the black 
tents of the Bedawin. In Egypt, their pretended home, 
Mr. Leland found three distinct tribes of this people, 
though they sould not or would not understand his Rom- 
many. Like the Jews, too, they come from Egypt; every- 
body has noticed the resemblance, only it must not be car- 
ried toofar. The Bommany iss pariah, and descended from 
pariahs ; the Jew is un aristocrat. If the Rommany ever 
had a place of their own in the world, it has been forgot- 
ten; the Jew never loses sight of his heritage among the 
hills of Judah, The Rommany has no vestige of religion, 
except when a little has been infused into him by his 
modern friends; from the Jew have come the two chief 
religions of the world. At best, the Rommany is but a 
mockery of the Jew. Mr. Leland seems to go too far 
when he says: “The poor gypsies would seem to a humor- 
ist to have been created by the devil, whose name they 
almost use for God, a living parody and satanic burleeque 
of all that human faith, doubt, or wisdom have ever ac- 
complished in their highest forms, . . . All over the 
world this black and God-wanting shadow dances behind 
the solid Theism. of the ‘People’ . . . How often 
have we heard that the preservation of the Jews is a phe- 
nomenon without equal? And yet they both live—the 
sad and sober Jew, the gay and tipsy gypsy, Shemite and 
Aryan—the one ao ridiculously like and unlike the other 
that we may almost wonder whether Humor does not enter 
into the Divine purpose, and have its place in the destiny 
of man.” 

There have been other races kept apart from the world 
and preserved, a separate caste. The Cagots of France 
lived for centuries beside their countrymen, and neither 
married nor consorted with them. They had their own 
place in church, their own door of entrance, their own 
holy water, their own p'ace of burial; they married only 
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with each other, were marked by certain physical peouliar- 
ities, especially a malformation of the ear, had their 
pleces of resort, their dances, their songs, and their ous- 
toms. 

+The Cagots, much more strongly than the gypsies, 
resembled the Jews. For they were a sedentary people ; 
their occupations took them among the rest of mankind, 
from whom they were separated by no lack of common in- 
terests, but solely by the barrier of an ineradicable preju- 
dice. It seemed as if the distinction was so strongly 
rooted that it would endure until the last Cagot was 
placed in the Oagot’s oorner of the -churchyard. But 
Oagotterie has passed away, and is forgotten save in 
proverbs. 

And in the same way ths gypsies are gradually disap- 
pearing before influences which doom them to destruction. 
The Crystal Palace, with the city of villas round it, covers 
the spot where, thirty years ago, the King of the gypsies 
held his conrt ; the ‘‘ Potteries” of Latimer Road are gone, 
and there is a station of the District Railway in their 
place. I believe that the Shaftesbury Estate covers the 
fields where the gypsies loved ten years ago to pitch their 
‘Winter tents. The inclosure of commons, the reclamation 
of waste land, the improvements in farming, and, above 
all, the rural police, are rapidly driving these nomads off 
the roads and into the towns, where they will soon enough 
be absorbed in the population round them.. Already the 
old black blood has been crossed and recrossed ; the pure 
gypsy is as scarce as a black swan ; the old customs have 
been prevented ; the old language has been nearly lost ; 
the traditions are forgotten, and, more extraordinary still, 
among these godless tribes there had been awakened the 
semblance—call it the first rudimentary glintpse—of reli- 
gious belief ;and they like to be buried in consecrated 
ground. It is the beginning of the end, and in a few 
more years the gypsy encampment, picturesque with its 
tents, its bits of color standing out against the green 
hedge, ita wood-fire smoke ourling up among ‘the trees, 
and its bright-eyed girls, will be a memory and tradition 
of the past. . 

Where did the gypsies really come from? In what 
country was the cradle of this race of wanderers? A 
question which bas been answered in a hundred ways ; the 
wildest theories have been advanced, and on the slender- 
est grounds. They wandered from the province of Zeu- 
gitana in Africa ; they were fugitives from the City of 
Singara in Mesopotamia, driven out by Julian the Apos- 
tate; they came from Mount Caucasus; their name, 
*< Zigeuner,” is a corruption of Sarscener; they are the 
Oanaanites whom Joshua dispossessed ; they are Egypt- 
fans; they are Amorites. All these theories are based 
upon their names. Other origins are assigned them from 
the peculiarities of their customs and languaze; they are 
fakirs ; they are the remains of Attila’s Huns ; they are 
the descendants of Cain ; they are German Jews, who, 
during the dreadful persecution of the fourteenth century, 
betook themselves to the woods end remained there till 
the troubled times passed over; they are Tartars, 
separated from Timur's hosts about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; they are Circassians, driven away from 
their homes by this very Timur with his Tartars ; they arc 
Bohemians; they are Sudras from India’ All these 
opinions ard many more are enumerated at length in 
Grellman, and quoted by everybody who has written on 
the subject. 

As we write these lines, we read that M. Bataillard, who 
hes made the gypsies his stady for many years, has in the 
press a paper in which he attributes altogether a new 
origin to them. Mr. Charles Leland’s opinion is that they 
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are the descendants of a vast number of Hindoos of the 
primitive tribes of Hindoostan, who’ were expelled or 
emigrated from that country early in the fourteenth 
century, and that they were identical with the two castes 
of the Doms and Nate—the latter being at the present day 
the real gypsies of India. 

The people have drawn around them a whole literature 
of inquiry and research, The names of Simson, Borrow, 
Pott, Grellmann, Liebech, Paspati, Smidt, which are 
readiest to our hand, have been quite recently supple- 
mented by the addition of Mr. Charles Leland and Pro- 
fessor E, H. Palmer. Rommany literature is like the 
Homeric ballads, inasmuch as it is entirely oral—unlike 
the Iliad, it is extremely limited in extent. Borrow, in 
his latest work, gives a few songs and pieces in verse, bat 
the Rommany folk are not given to poetry. On the other 
hand, they are full of proverbs, parables, and quaint 
stories, of which Mr. Leland has collected a great number. 
For instanoa : 

“When I was sitting in the forest under great trees, I asked a 
ttle bird to bring me a little bread, but it went away and I never 
saw it again. Then I asked a great bird to bring me a oup of 
brandy, but {t flew away after the other. I never asked the tree 


overhead for anything, but when the wind came it threw down to- 
me a hundred ripe nuts.” 


The gypsy, observe, does not think of working for his 
bread, or his brandy, or his nuts, He asks in vain for the: 
first two, and the third he gets without asking. The 
moral of this parable seems to be that lack is everything, 

Here are two others, each with its own moral appended : 


**Onee the cat went to see her cousin, the hare. And there 
came a hunter, and the cat scrambled up the hill, farther up, up a 
tree; and there she found a bird’s nest. But the hare ran down 
the hill, far down into the country. 

“Bad luck sends a poor man further down, but it causes a great 
man to rise still more. 

“On a day & poor man had a dog that used to steal things and 
enrry them home for his master — meat, money, watches and 
spoons, A gentleman bought the dog, and made a great deal of 
money by showing him at fairs. 

“Where rich men can make money honestly, poor men have to 
steal.” 


More of the wisdom of the Egyptians has been collected 
by Mr. Barrow. Here is some of it : 


“My father, why were worms made? My son, that moles 
might live by eating them. My father, why were moles made? 
My son, that you and I might live by catching them. My father, 
why were you and I made? My son, that worms might live by 
eating us. 

“The true way to be a wise man is to hear, see and bear in 
mind. 

“What good is there in the Rommany tongue? There is 
plenty, plenty of good in it; plenty of our people would have been 
transported or hung but for the old, poor, Roman language. A 
word in Rommany said in time to a little girl, and carried to the 
camp, has caused a great purse of money and other things which 
had been stolen to be stowed under ground; so that when the 
constables came they could find nothing, and had not only to let 
the gypsy they had taken up go his way, but also to beg his 
pardon. 

“The man who has not the whip-hand of his tongue and his 
temper is not fit to go into company. 

“Tt is not a wise thing to say you have been wrong. If you 
allow you have been wrong, people will say you may be a very 
honest fellow, but you.are certainly a very great fool.”” 


Add to these pithy sayings some of the proverbs and 
clearer phrases collected by Mr. Leland. They are as wiso 
as Captain Burton’s Syrian Proverbs: 


‘When the wind is high move your tent to tho other sido of tha: 
hedge; i.e, change your side according to the circumstaness, 

“ Never buy a handkerchief or choose a wife by candle-light. 

“Nice reeds make nice baskets, 
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“It’s like a kiss, good for nothing unless divided between two. 


A GYPSY KITCHEN. 


** Don’t ask for a thing when you can’t get it. 


“ It is always the largest fish that falls back into the water. 
“There may be adversity in a large house as well as in a small 


one. 


“Keep it a secret in your own heart and nobody will know it. 


“Clean water never came from a dirty place. 


“ Behind bad luck comes good luck. 


“There is a sweet sleep at the end of a long road. 


“ Wait till the moon rises. 


poet who married, not all at 
once, but in succession, no 
fewer than three servant-girls. 
Partly to escape the obvious 
ridicule which attached to sq 
literal an obedience to the 
well-known Horatian advice, 
this divine burd gave out thut 
his third wife was a genius, 
and published verses, written 
by himself, under his wife’s 
name. No one failed to see 
through the trick, but the 
poet’s vanity was gratified. 
This is not quite what Charles 
Leland, Professor Palmer, and 
Miss Janet Tuckey have done, 
but it is something like it. 
We could almost have wished 
that they had published these 
volumes as a professed collec- 
tion of genuine Rommany 
songs, translated by three 
Gorgios. ‘Then we might 
‘have had a very pretty con- 
troversy like that over Ossian. 
It may not yet be too late. 
Meantime they have produced 
abook full of their own poems 
in Rommany and English, 
which reminds one of Sterne’s 
celebrated tale from the col- 
lections of Slawkenbergius, 
inasmuch as it is impossible 


to tell whether the English or the Rommany was written 


first. Let us take one as an example of the poetry a 


how, 


gypsy might make—if he was not a gypsy, and knew 
It is a spirited little sketch by that learned pun- 
dit, who, when he is not reading Sinaitic inscriptions, 


loves to sit on the grass and talk to the Rommany folk : 


“ An ass that carries you is better than a horse that throws you 


of.” 


The result is small, when the most ardent admirer of the 


gypsies has set down all he 
knows and he learned from 
them. They have few tradi- 
tions, and those of no import- 
ance; their literature is the 
very scantiest that ever ad- 
orned a people, and their 
proverbs, thongh some of 
them, as we have seen, ara 
good, amount, when they are 
all written down, to no more 
than Sancho Panza would 
reel off in the course of a ten 
minutes’ sitting on the seat of 
justice in Barataria. Their 
latest admirers, Messrs, Leland 
and Palmer, doubtless feeling 
that the belongings of gypsy- 
dom wanted completeness, 
have attempted to remedy 
this baldness by the creation 
of a purely Rommany litera- 
ture. 

There was once 21 Trench 


“Mebbe you’ve heard it’s the Rommany way 
To say that religion lies; © 
But I know it’s all true what the parsons say, 
For I saw the Devil himself one day, 
With these ’ere blessed eyes. 


HUNGARIAN GYPSIES ON THE MOVE. 
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a 


“Twas campin’ out in a field one night, 
Bat I couldn’t sleep one wink; 
For I suddenly got a sort of a fright, 
And I fancied the donkey warn’t all right— 
Now 'twas prophecy, that, I think. 


“Then I says, ‘I'll take a look around,’ 
So out in the air I went, 
And then in the dim half light I found 
That the donkey was standin’ safe and sound, 
A-grazin’ outside the tent. 


“**Come up,’ I says, says I to the moke, 
For him and me was friends; 
An’ he allus knew me when I spoke, 
An’ he used to canter up and peke 
His nose into my hands, 


“ But this ’ere time, and I needn't say 
That I thought it rather rum, 
Though he stood as still as a lump of elay, 
Yet the furder he seemed to get away 
The nigher I tried to come, 


“ At last he wandered out of sight, 
And I knew when day came round, 
That the donkey I’d followed all through the night 
Was the Devil himself—for when ‘twas light 
I saw my own in the pound. 


“It’s a wrong ideq, most folks have got, 
That Bommany chaps like me 
Haven’t any dear God to look after the lot; 
For the Devil he tempts us quite as hot 
As any one else you zee.” 


This is a real story, told by a gypsy in Suffolk, Who 
firmly believed that he had actually seen the devil in the 
likeness of his own donkey. Why not ? 

This little volume of verse is full of good reading. The 
three writers’ seem to have divided their work on a regular 
plan. Miss Tuckey took the sentiment. She tells how 
the lady of the Gorgioa, the Queen, sent knitted socks and 
blankets for the twins born in Windsor Park. She touches 
the fountain of tears, and tries, not unsuccessfully, to show 
how these ignorant wanderers may feel what beauty, pic- 
taresqueness and pathos liealong their lives. It isoverdone, 
perhaps; if gypsies talked ani felt as Miss Tuckey does, 
they would not be gypsies any longer. Professor Palmer, 
on the other hand, gives his gypsies as they are, without 
any varnish. The Roman folk, with him, are the grown- 
up children which Leland calle them. One of them hag 
his hatchet taken from him, and cries over it like a obfid 
overa toy. They toll their tricke asd chenteries to each 
other, and look for applause = 


“*Ob! where have vou been, my bonny ind ?” 
*Qh! I have been up at tis fais, my boys, 


And I chested s swell, 
And all for the love of the gypsy boys.” 


“*Oh! where have you been, old mother, to-day ? 
*On! I have been up at the farm, my boys; 
Ane [ needn’t say how 
doctored a sow, 
p< all for the love of the gypsy boys’” 


They have a dance, and a most enjoyable free fight ; 
they show themselves in their true colors, as innocent of a 
conscience or a soul as Panurge; as utterly devoid of 
morality, shame, or religion as any animal of the field ; 
they live in terror of the law, and lament the absence of 
friands who are in trouble : 


* You knows Mat Lovell, str, of course. 
Who lost his wife some years ago? 
He's took for stealin’ of a horse, 
And got three years for doin’ so, 


“ But—hang them magistrates, I suy!— 
By my dead father this I swears: 
The chap as took that horse away 
Ain’t in the shirt that Matthew wears! 


Why didn’t I give evidence, 

If I knew that? Ah, there's the rub; 
T couldn't speak for the defense, 

'Cos my old man had done the job. 

“ He oughter proved a hali bi, 

Said wherd he’d been and what about? 
Poor fellow! Ah, he dursn’t try; 

Phey'd hang him if they found that owt.” 


I think these verses unrivaled in their suggestiveness, 
especially the last, F 

Mr. Leland’s contributions to this unique volume par- 
take of Professor Palmer's realism and Misa Tuckey’s sen- 
timent. He is the philosopher of Rommany ; he thinks, 
which no gypsy ever did yet. Thus, is this a likely sort 
of thing to find in Rommany? The gypsies, turned out 
of one eneampment, make themselves equally happy in 


another. 
“ And as they settled down below, 
I could but think upon the bites 
*Twould be to many men I know, 
To move as lightly ‘out of this.’ 
Out of this life of ‘morning calls,’ 
And weary work and wasted breath; 
These prison cells of pictured walls, 
When they are always ‘bored to death.’” 


Charles Leland tells his stories—racy stories, too, most 
of them—with the entrain and vigor which belong to him, 
but he adds to the gypsy narrative that indescribable 
touch which marks the Gorgio. He has not been able to 
escape from himself. 

We can scarcely hope that the.Rommany folk will take 
this book to themselves and assimilate its contents. That 
would be a literary phenomenon without a parallel. 
Poems have been written in the Creole patois of Mauri- 
tins, Bourbon, and Trinidad, but the negroes and mulat- 
toes have not taken to singing them. Still the work 
deserves to live as a monument of literary ingenuity, and 
a tribute to the possibilities of the Rommany tongue, 

Before many years the book will be a funeral monu- 
ment, a sepulchre in which the language of an extinct 
race will lie enshrined. Our grandchildren will never see 
the gypsy tent; that kettle which suggests unbounded 
richness of flavor—slung up over the fire of sticks; the 
barefooted, brown little children ; the black-eyed “ juvas ”; 
the old crone who hobbled to the front, equally ready with 
a blessing or a curse; the donkey and the cart. What will 
they sigh after, those bereaved grandchildren, when their 
¢ivilization sits heavy as lead upon them, heavier than it 
is upon us ? 

In these times, when the " world is too much with us,” 
we can tarn our thoughts to the careless rovers who have 
no care about getting or spending, who live for the day, 
and perish like the leaves; but in what vague envy will 
posterity take refuge? Perhaps there will be no moro 
leafy lanes allowed by farmers; perhaps there will be no 
green spaces left uncultivated ; perhaps there will be no 
forest glades in England; certainly, and without any 
doubt, there will be no more tramps, Abraham men, 
routers, or Rommany folk. They will all belong to that 
ie of shadows where the soniless Autolycus chants his 

tty. 


Wonk is a necessity in one way or snother to all of us. 
Overwork is of our own making, and, like all self-imposed 
burdens, is beyond our strength. 


LONGEVITY OF THE OYSTER. 
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THE GRAVE OF CHARLOTTE TEMPLE, 


Axone the countless throng who daily pass and repass 
Trinity Oburch, New York, how many know that within a 
few feet of the crowded thoroughfare of Broadway is 
grave which covers all that remains of a once beautiful 
and fascinating woman, the record of whose sorrows has 
dimmed the eyes of thousands. No date of birth, no in- 
dication of family, and no date of death appear on the 
stone that covers the grave of Charlotte Temple, whose 
tragio story, once the theme of every circle, is probably 
unknown to the greater number of young readers, 

The most beantifal girl in New York—so it is claimed— 
liad attracted the attention of a young officer, a member of 
one of England's. oldest and proudest families, who, with 
his regiment, entered the city when the British entered 
New York after the battle of Long Island, Charlotte, 
then only seventeen, was wooed and won hy the young 
officer. He deserted, and then—the old story—she soon 
after died of a broken heart, A little daughter which she 
left was tenderly cared for, and at a proper age was taken 
to England, had a fortune of $10,000 settled upon her by 
the head of her father’s family, the late Earl of Derby, 
grandfather of the present Lord Stanley. She, like a true 
daughter and true woman, returned to New York and 
ereoted the monument that now marks the mother's grave. 
The inscription upon it was engraved upon a solid tablet 
of brass, an inch in thickness, heavily plated with silver, 
and thus it read : 


SackED TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLOTTE TEMPLE, 
AcEp 19 Yzazs. 


The filial duty performed, she returned to England and 
lived 8 life of unobtrusive piety and usefulness, The 
plate placed upon the stone that marked the grave was 
supposed to be of solid silver, and tempted the cupidity of 
certain vandals, who, with hammers and chisels, suo- 
ceeded in prying it from the slab, They were never de- 
tected. Many years afterward some good Samaritan 
caused the simple name of Charlotte Temple to be cut 
underneath the excavation. There it may be seen, within 
a few feet of Broadway, by any one who will take the 
trouble to look through the iron-railing. 


THE EAR-SHELL AND THE WOMEN-DIVERS OF 
JAPAN, 

Tre daily food of 35,000,000 of people who inhabit the 
Japanese archipelago is fish and cereals. Animal flesh is 
not a regular article of diet. Millet in the north, rice in 
the south, with fish for the staple. The good daily food 
of Ebisu, who was once a fisherman. His idol is found in 
most houses among the lower olasses. 

All is fish that comes to the Japanese net, Rare is the 
living thing in the sea that is not put to use, Shark’s 
flesh is chopped into a kind of paste, and sliced carp is 
eaten raw. Shell-fish are delicacies, and the awabi, or 
*‘gea-ear,” is a favorite article of fresh and dried food, 

It is something like an immense clam, except that it 
has but one shell, and fastens itself to the rocks below 
tidewater. Through a row of holes which perforate the 
shoulder or convex ridge of the shell, it sends out its ten- 
tacles, and breathes. From the fact that it holds on to 
{he rock with its stomach, which also serves as a foot, it is 
called a gastero-pod, 

Cleansed of its fleshy pulp, the ‘‘ear-shell” is often seen 
in our country, the iridescent surface being used for in- 
laying fine articles, and for making buttons, It is 
** mother-o’-pear!,” though in this case the mother has no 


children ; for I never heard of any gems being found in 
the haliotis. 

Why the men do not go after this kind of game, but 
leave the women to do the diving, I have never under- 
stood, Certain it is that the girls and women excel as 
divers, ‘ 

While living in Echizen, on the west coast of Japan, in 
1870, I accompanied a party of fishermen to their grounds, 
and watched the mermaids at their work. Spite of the 
cold and wind, the women stripped to the waist, being 
covered below with a short garment of woven straw. 
Those who went among the rocks, where the boat could 
not follow, had each a busket strapped to her back, and a 
knife in her belt, 

Deftly plunging into the deep water, they remained 
under a full minute. Sliding their knives under the shells 
they tossed them into their baskets, and after a short time 
swam to the boats and emptied their loads. When the 
boats could follow them the sculls were shipped, and the 
waiting-men relieved the divers of their spoil as fast as 
they came up. 


LONGEVITY OF THE OYSTER, 

Tus two oysters in question measure, one seven inches 
long and three and a half wide, the other seven and a half 
inches long and four inches wide. The shells are quite 
heavy, and for their size the oysters are not so large as 
might be inferred ; but they were eaten, and the verdict 
was that one was gootl and the other fair. The age of an 
oyster may be reckoned by counting the lines in the de- 
preesion or groove of the hinge of the bivalve. These 


lines truly indicate the layers or annual shell growths, being 


really the anterior extremity of the annual shell deposits. 
Now, in the upper groove there were five of thése annual 
layer-lines in a quarter of an inch, and in the lower groove 
there were, as nearly as we could make out, three lines 
and a third of a line in a quarter of an inch, which would 
give thirty of these annual lines for the upper groove and 
thirty in the lower groove, all of which would tally with 
the tradition that the bivalve. was thirty years old. 

Two points are’ established by the above: First, the 
great longevity of the oyster—the specimens. were in ex- 
cellent condition, and there was nothing about them to 
disprove the belief that if allowed to lie undisturbed they 
night have lived and grown ten years longer—and second, 
that an oyster may be good and palatable food at a great 
age, 


CurneseE Beps.—There are two kinds of Chinese bevs, 
and both are arranged for a complete shutting in by 
means of hanging-curtains and tapestry. The expensive 
kind is like a sort of cage, having a flat wooden roof, just 
the size of the bed proper, supported at a height of about 
eight feet from the floor on four corner posts and two in- 
termediate ones, Then there is a sort of fricze, or entabla- 
tare work running around horizontally, above and below, 
so that when you are in bed you are safely penned in a 
sort of cage, and cannot possibly tumble out, The carv- 
ings on these beds are sometimes very rich, and they cost 
much ; but the ordinary and cheaper kind is made of two 
frames of wood, shaped something like the skeleton of an 
old-fashioned ‘‘settle,"” which are stood up on the floor, 
facing each other. A mattress is placed on the projecting 
parts of these frames, and a couple of slight sticks across 
the top; then curtains and hangings shut all in. Inside 
there is a cotton quilt, laid on the mattress frame, The 
occupant of the bed lies on this, having a little roll of 
stuff for the head, and for a covering a thick cotton quilt. 
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Wnen the ship is but a speck 

To the landsman’s feeble eye, 
Sailors, lying on the deck, 

Feel at home with sea and sky: 
When the land's no longer seen 

Light of heart the sailor is; 
Nothing sea and sky between 

Lut that gallant ship of his! 


Pretty Jack, with curly hair, 
Sunny eye and saucy lip, 
Heart to love and soul to dare, 
Is the darling of the ship! 
Mother’s pet at mother’s knea 
Only yesterday, it seems— 
Now a gailor-boy is he, 
Mother sees him but in dreams! 


Such a dashing little rogue! 
Such a loving little coax! 
With a tiny touch of brogue, 

To enhance his funny jokes; 
With his childhood’s innocence, 
And the color of the skies, 

And a charming impudence 
Lighting his audacious eyes! 


NED AND JACE. 


NED AND JACK. 


Is Jack only in a faint 
That his blue eyes open wide 
At this rough-and-ready saint 
Who, to save him, would have died? 
In amazement all start back; 
How they look, and listen, too— 
“Ned, don’t die,” says little Jack ; 
“Who'll masthead me, if you do ?” 


So both lived to play their parts; 

Death retreated from them far 
Sailors have such tender hearts 

And such simple creatures are! 
And I doubt, when all is said, 

Which shows best in white and black : 
An old sailor like our Ned 

Or a sailor-boy like Jack! 


In a cottage that I know 
Both are welcome as the sun; 
One, because it must be so— 
T’other, for the sake of one: 
In the mother’s heart and home 
Ned may to the best aspire— 
I have often seen him come 
To his corner by the fire. 


If you ask the truth of Jack— 
Did he faint, or was he dead ? 

Was his little soul brought back 
By the earnest prayer of Ned ? 


What can tell us ?—who can say? . 
Answer none this earth may give: 

We but know that Ned did pray— 
We but know that Jack did live! 
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Jack is ailing—all deplore! 
Jack is ill and joy has fled; 
Jack is dying—ah, no more! 
Yes, alas! for—Jack is dead! 
Gray old heads hang down in grief, 
O’er rough cheeks tears trickle fast; 
Strapping oaths give no relief— 
So they turn to prayer at last. 


Then an aged seaman said, 
“Let me die instead of him; 
Take a worn-out craft instead 
Of a wherry tight and trim: 
All my spars are getting loose— 
Ropes and rigging are not taut; 
Ned is useless—Jack’s of use— 
Give the thing a moment's thought!” 


THE LETTER “S”; Or, THE JOCELYN SIN. 
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A DISCOVERY. 


THE LETTER “S"; Os, THE. JOCELYN SIN. 


By INDE. 


CHarrer XIV.— Step sy Strep into THE GRAVE. 


A FortnicHT had elapsed since the news of Bernard’s 
death reached Jocelyn Hall, and in all the whole fortnight 
Winifred had never appeared outside of her own apart- 
ments, and Fulke had never appeared inside of the Jocelyn 
boundaries. 

Fulke had taken upon himself the mission of proving 
beyond a doubt the fact of Bernard’s decease, and had de- 
parted for the city, to follow the young fellow step by 
step to the grave. General Jocelyn announced his inten- 
tion of investigating the matter thoroughly, but Fulke 
heard it with insolent, taunting sarcasm. 

“Perhaps you think I am going to give you a chance to 
slip off to Europe again ?” he sneered, 

‘What do you mean, Fulke ?” demanded his uncle, 
looking up in some perplexity. ‘‘I have no idea of going 
abroad again.” 

** How do I know that ? How do I know that you are 
not concocting some plausible excuse to dodge this bargain 
with me ?” be demanded, scowling in saturnine bitterness 
at the startled, shocked expression of Hugh Jocelyn’s 
countenance, as it dawned upon him that he was no better 
than a prisoner, under this lynx-eyed, suspicious surveil- 
lance. 

“Is that your meaning ?”’ slowly ejaculated the owner 
of Jocelyn Hall, a deep-red flush mounting to his very 
brow. ‘Do you suppose that my word is nothing ?” 

“‘Confound your word !” rudely interrupted Fulke, 
taking up his hat. ‘I wouldn’t give the snap of my 
finger for your word, Acriminal flying for his life doesn’t 
let words count for much, No, you will stay here until 
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every letter of my terms has been complied with. You are 
not in the clutches of the law, but I beg to remind you 
that you are in my clutches, and I don’t mean to let go 
until Winifred is my wife ; then you may go to the devil, 
for aught I care. But a bargain is a bargain, and you 
don’t stir from this place until you have come up to time 
in every particular.” 

Hugh Jocelyn leaned back in his chair and closed his 
eyes, This degradation was more than he could bear. A 
thin ray of sunshine strayed in between the leaves of the 
luxuriant creeper, and seemed to reveal, in startling dis- 
tinctness, the haggard misery of his aspect. He had 
grown old in these last few weeks, so heavily freighted 
with shame and suffering. 

‘*T can see to this matter as well as yourself,” resumed 
Fulke, standing near the door, and not troubling himself 
to consult with any one upon the subject. Fulke laid 
down the law with inexorable roughness, sharpened by the 
morbid hatred in his heart for the Jocelyns. ‘‘I propose 
to go to town by the night express, and hunt up the 
details of Jocelyn’s death, since Winifred insists upon it. 
I am certainly quite as much interested as yourself, and in 
the meantime I require you to remain here. It’s not half 
so bad,” he continued, with a sardonic jocoseness, ‘‘ as the 
penitentiary—indeed, I prefer it to any prison I know of ; 
but, then, I am not # candidate for a cell, you know, and 
probably never will be. Ishall return at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, when my proof is conclusive, and lay it before 
Winifred,” and Fulke banged the door after him angrily as 
he took his departure, 
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He had said he would tighten the vise upon Hugh 
Jocelyn, and Fulke had kept his word with deadly pre- 
cision, 

A fortnight had elapsed—a fortnight of suspense to all 
save the Frenchwoman. fhe had never been in such 
vivacious spirita—her color glowed with a hectic brightness 
only rivaled by the gaudy hues of her toilet, 

A telegram announced Fulke’s reappearance at Jocelyn 
Hall that afternoon. He would dine with them, and de- 
sired especially to see Winifred. How Winifred received 
this news no one knew save Mammie Jane, and she held 
her peace, only dropping mysterious hints among the 
servants about her ‘“‘poor young miss.” Marie received 
it with hilarious delight, and made an elaborate toilet an 
hour carlier than usual, and descended to the library to 
wait for that ‘‘ savage,” as she alwaya termed him in her 
own deprecating way. 

‘And, Marie, when the talking is over the eating will 
begin, will it ?” demanded old Madame Frissae, clutching 
her dress-skirt, just as Marie was about to trip down-stairs. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! Yes, yes,” was the impatient answer. 
~ And you will not chatter so long as to make the 
dinner wait, will you ?” 

**Imbecile ! no.” 

*¢ And, Marie, Marie, wais one moment. Let the talk- 
ing be short, mon enfant, so the eating will soon come. 
We can talk always, but such eating is divine, Ah, mon 
Dieu ! don’t let the talking be much. Think of the soups 
and the patés and the jellies, and—and—the iced wine——” 

But Marie had disappeared. She found the general in 
the library, and a few minutes later Fulke’s homely, 
coarse visage appeared among them. The sinister triumph, 
the ill-suppressed exultation visible to the wary eyes of 
the Frenchwoman, told its own story. ‘‘He has had the 
best of it this time,” Marie eagerly concluded, as she rang 
the bell and sent a message to Winifred. Hugk Jocelyn 
asked no questions and Fulke made no revelations, All 
three waited for Winifred, and after some delay Winifred, 
palo, but exquisitely lovely, glided into the room. She 
gat down beside the general, vouchsafing Fulke the merest 
possible greeting, and never once allowing her glance to 
rest upon him, Her toilet was strangely sombre, and 
utterly devoid of ornament, but Fulke’s gaze seemed, as it 
always did, to devour her loveliness with a rapturous ad- 
miration. 

“T have obeyed your command, Winifred,” he said, 
drawing out a roll of papers and laying them on the table 
before him. ‘*I have collected, at great labor and trouble, 
every shred of evidence of Bernard Jocelyn’s death, and 
it is here. On Tuesday, you remember, March 6th, Ber- 
nard Jocelyn left the station by the 11:30 train, with John 
Devdy as an attendant. He reached the City of New York 
at three the following morning. The testimony of the 
hackman who drove them to the hotel j,roves that his con- 
dition bordered upon helpless exhaustion, and the evi- 
dence of the night-clerk of the City Hotel is to the effect 
that Devay ordered coffee, with the hope of reviving him. 
Instead of reviving him, hesank rapidly from bad to worse, 
and in less than an hour all efforts to rally him failed—in 
less than an hour Bernard Jocelyn was dead. And here 
let me state, by way of explanation, a fact none of us un- 
derstood at the time: John Devéy was not to ship on the 
Arcturus, Instead of that, he was to sail the next morn- 
ing on some whaling vessel, and did sail, Naturally, his 
arrangements were hurried. He consulted the clerk and 
landlord of the City Hotel. The clerk and landlord in- 
sisted upon removing the remains to an undertaker’s. 
Devéy procured a conveyance, and placing the dead man 
within, took the address_of_several undertakers, and at 


. 


daylight on the morning of the 7th drove from the door 
of the City Hotel. There the evidence of the olerk and 
landlord is strengthened by the evidence of the sea-chest, 
rags and traveling accoutrements of the Arctic voyage— 
and there the evidence of clerk and landlord and Jocelyn's 
luggage ceases. That far, and no further, they go; their 
evidence Proves his death. But deeming that unsatisfac- 
tory, I at last discovered an undertaker who prepared for 
the grave and buried the body of an unknown man an- 
swering the description of Bernard Jocelyn—in fact, it 
must have been Bernard Jocelyn— but while the evi- 
dence of his death is overwhelming, the evidence of his 
burial is meagre and uncertain, John Devéy sailed at 
sunrise ; he had no time to d> more than hastily consign 
the remains to some undertaker, without concerning him- 
self with their destination. Ho did this, and nothing 
more. I can place the matter in the hands of skillful de- 
tectives, and have another possible chanoe of: ascertaining 
his grave—if Winifred desires it,” Fulke paused and 
looked fixedly at Winifred, whose downcast eyes had 
never been lifted from the floor. She sat like a statue, in 
marble rigidity, only her breast heaved painfully, and her 
lips were compressed in unnatural firmness. _‘‘If Wini- 
fred desires it,” repeated Fulke, 

“Did you say that he is dead ?” asked Winifred, in 
strained, mechanical voice. ; 

“T have the testimony of four men connected with the 
hotel that he died there between the hours of four and 
five on the morning of March 7th,” answered Fulke, refer- 
ring to his papers. 

‘* Did they see him die ?” she demanded again. 

* & They were all present at the time of his death,” was 
the brief response, while Fulke’s gaze searched her coun- 
tenance with a keen scrutiny. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu/—the magnificent Bernard,” softly 
ejaculated Mario, hiding her exultant face behind the con- 
venient fan, ‘‘I knew it would be his death ; the doctor © 
assured us of that.” 

‘*If Winifred desires it,” resumes Fulke, taking no heed 


of Marie—‘‘if Winifred desires it, the inquiry ean be oon- 


tinued. It may be a satisfaction to know where he was 
buried, but it does not affect the fact of his death.” 

Winifred made a faint arresting gesture. 

“Tt does not matter; let him rest in peace; it cannot 
help him now,” she said, in that far-away, hopeless voice. 
‘*There is nothing more for me to hear.” She rose from 
her chair slowly and made a step toward the door. 

“Winifred,” interposed Fulke, facing her resolutely, 
“there is something more for you to hear. I have taken 
this pains to inquire about your cousin, because you de- 
clined to appoint the day of our marriage until your 
kindly interest was satisfied. I have complied with your 
wishes without meddling with your motive. He was my 
cousin, too, you remember. You have stretched the limit 
of my patience. I refuse to wait another hour. I refuse 
any quibble or excuse. I demand of you now what day 
you will be my wife, and you dare not fail to answer me,” 

She averted her eyes with a shudder of horror; she 
would not look at him—nor did she look at Marie. She 
ranked both as her bitterest foes, achieving their purpose 
across the yawning grave of her Bernard. And she dared 
not acknowledge that it was of her husband they coldly 
told her, dared not endanger her father’s life, and, as 
Falke said, she dared not fail to answer him. She averted 
her eyes as a terrible loathing crept into her pale, beaati- 
ful face. 

**It does not matter,” she said, with difficulty, while 
Fulke waited, a wild, eager suspense even in his well- 
trained features. ‘‘If a marriage with you means peaca 
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and freedom for papa, it can be when’ you please, It does 
not matter to me; 1 give my life for his.” 

“That is just what it means, Winifred, to him,” quickly 
replied Fulke. 

“Papa,” she said, with a gasp, ‘‘make the bargain and 
save yourself. I wiil do as you wish. You are all I have.” 

“This is Thursday ; will you marry me to-day two 
weeks ?” demanded Falke, approaching astep. But as he 
approached she receded, with always that loathing in her 
fair face. ‘‘This day .fortnight—shall that be our wed- 
ding-day ?” 

Faintly, in the dead, breathless silence, Winifred uttered 
the fatal monosyllable he wrung from her at last—‘‘ Yes,” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CURSE HAS COME HOME AT LAST. 


i ~ARIE FRISSAE was in her element. 
ser s In all her life she had never spent 
yea sO much money, or given orders ad 
I) libitum for such beautiful things ; so 
®, ) many laces and satins and silks ‘‘ for 
Winifred,” she averred. But, oddly 
* enough, one after another of mag- 
nificent new dresses was added to 
the Frenchwoman’s wardrobe, until, 
as she ecstatically told her mother, 
it was fit for a princess, 

‘* He, he, Marie !” giggled the old 
woman, ‘‘it is fine enough, but the 
clothes are nothing. It is the eat- 
ing, the wonderful eating—ah, me! 
You will never go away from here, 
will you, “Marie ? I should like to live here forever, and 
eat these grand dinners, I don’t want to go to heaven, 
Marie ; this is good enough for me.” 

“Tat, imbecile, How do you know you will ever go to 
heaven ? You won’t want dinners there.” 

*¢It must be a poor place, Marie, if one don’t want din- 
ners, ‘I had rather stay here where the good things are, 
and where the table is princely, for mayhap, Marie, the 
Lord won’t give us what we like.” 

Marie laughed gleefully ; her spirits were wildly exu- 
berant, as her schemes prospered along with Fulke’s. 

‘You will have songs of praise, and hymns and harps, 
and wear white clothes, and have wings.” 

‘*T like the jellies and soups better, Marie,” retorted the 
shivering old crone, crouching over the fire after the habit 
of the old days of scant fuel. ‘I would rather hobble 
with my cane to dinner at Jocelyn Hall than fly around 
heaven with nothing to eat and singing. Pes/e/ it makes 
one hungry. Eh, Marie! Jet us stay here.” 

‘Yes, yes, it is divine here, and only a few days more,” 
anite good-naturedly replied Marie—‘‘only a few days 
more and I think we will be rooted here for all eternity. 
At least, as long as Hugh Jocelyn lives and Marie has her 
wits, no human power can move her from Jocelyn Hall. I 
think you will have your soups and jellies, maman——” 

“And the iced wines, and patés, and game, and——” 

‘Yes, you old fool !”” dutifully responded the daughter. 
“T am going now to find out how this Winifred is pleased 
with her prospects, Considering all things, I think I shall 
quite cancel that little grudge against her with her mother. 
Considering all things, I rather think before we are both a 
year older the pretty mamszlle will find Marie Frissae 
will have paid out her grudge with interest, for I don’t 
believe one word of that lame story of Fulke’s. Just as 
certainly as I am standing here, Bernard Jocelyn is 
living.” 


‘What is that about the beautiful Bernard ?” broke in 
the quavering voice of the old woman.” 

‘* Peste! nothing, save that he is dead,” was the testy 
answer, 

“Ah, poor young man! and he will have no more iced 
wines and good dinners. Where are you going now, 
Marie ?” 

“You old bother, I am going to see Winifred upon 
some excuse, Yes; I will ask to show her the new dresses, 

«She hasn’t looked at them yet—barbarian. I would get up 
in the middle of the night to look at a work of art like a 
new dress, I'll manage it, somehow.” 

Marie went along the passage, singing and laughing to 
herself so rapturously that Mammie Jane, from the oppo- 
site end, shook her head in scandalized astqnishment. 

‘Dem Freeze-ups is starin’ crazy. Dey’s possessed, 
dat’s what dey is,” she commented to one of the house- 
maids, 

‘To my notion, Mrs. Jane, dat little furrin Jezebul 
wants to git rid of Miss Winnie, and den she'll bewitch ole 
Marse,” solemnly answered the housemaid. ‘*To my 
notion, them Freeze-ups is uncanny; they are witches, 
wuss en any I ever heard of. See if it ain’t so, There 
won’t be no luck in this house tell them Freeze-ups go 
away from it.” 

“She'll hear you—hush! Witches kin hear anything,” 
whispered Mammie Jane, with a shudder. 

‘What are you saying about me there?” shrilly called 
out the Frenchwoman, running swiftly down the passage 
toward them. 

The gossiping servants stopped in terror. 

“T tole you so. It's always de way,” ejaculated Wini- 
fred’s maid. 

‘“What is it?’ demanded Madame Frissae, suspi- 
ciously. 

‘*Nothin’ whatsoever, maam; only we was sayin’ dat 
was a wonderful sweet dress you had on,” glibly explained 
the housemaid. 

‘It’s false; you said nothing of the kind. Don’t lie to 
me. You go about your business directly, Ellen; and 
you, Jane, go and tell Winifred I wish her opinion on the 
new dresses. No; you bring the new dresses, I'll just 
go and seo her myself.” 

The servants instantly obeyed, with an awe-stricken 
look, while Mario suddenly tapped at Winifred’s door, 
and, without waiting for an answer, walked in. Winifred 
recoiled in shocked surprise at this invasion of her privacy 
by the Frenchwoman. 

The girl had fallen away to a shadow in the last ten 
days; her face had a drawn, agonized expression strangely 
at variance with the marble rigidity of the beautiful face 
when she sat in the library and heard Fulke’s testimony of 
Bernard’s death. This was the seclusion of her own room, 
and she had not thought of Madame Frissae venturing 
there. Her countenance hardened into something of the 
defiant dislike and scorn which the tawdry Frenchwoman 
always inspired. 

‘You here, Madame Frissae?” she said, her voice 
trembling, and hand shaking nervously, as she held to the 
back of a chair. 

‘* Ah, my dear child, you seem ill! I do so sympa- 
thize with you!” gushingly began their guest, dropping 
into a chair without the least ceremony, while Winifred 
looked down upon her in freezing haughtiness. 

‘‘ Reserve your sympathy, Madame Frissae. I really do 
not desire it, seeing that this is only the result of your own 
imprudence, I suppose I may term it, if I use so mild a 
term.” 

‘‘My imprudence!” screamed the Frenchwoman, in 
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hhigh, shrill tones. ‘‘ What have I to do with your affairs? 
I wash my hands of them! I am glad you are forced to 
marry that nasty Fulke, my pretty mameelle. I sympa- 
thize with the dear general, not with you.” 

“‘How dare you insult papa with your sympathy or 
presence here? You who betrayed him to Fulke, who, 
in every particular, has acted perfidiously toward him ? 
How dare you insult him by treacherous professions 7” 

Marie Frissae’s eyes glittered with rage, but every 
vestige of excitement had left her, only the cold, steel-like 
terocity of her eyes betokened the vindictive wrath seeth- 
ing within her. 

“‘I will tell you why,” sho said, tauntingly, but a deadly 
mnenace in her tone. ‘‘ Because I hated your mother, and 
because I mean to pay off the grudge I owe her. As for 
‘you, my pretty mamselle, I hold yowin the hollow of my 

, and Iam not done with you until you are an out- 
cast and a beggar, despised by honest people and your 
Bernard.” 


“*T don’t know what you mean.” Winifred faced her 
with dauntless courage, a faint glow of color in the pallid 
tece, ‘But yon have no right tostay here, when you are 
not asked to do so. You will not be able to remain, if I 
am not here ; I presume you will scarcely do that,” 

The Frenchwoman laughed sneeringly. 

«* You will leave here, my pretty mamselle, but I shall 
wtay—understand that. I shall stay, and shut the doors 
in the face of Fulke’s cast off——” 

«« Madame Friasae, be so good as to leave my room,” 
‘Winifred’s low, musical voice interrupted the insult on 
the woman’s tongue, ‘Remember that I am mistress of 
this house, not you.” 

‘‘ Ha, ha!” the Frenchwoman shrieked, with mocking 
iaughter. ‘‘No, no, my pretty mamselle, you are not, 
and you never will be, mistress of Jocelyn Hall. You will 
only be mistress of Fulke, that is all, ma chére; and then 
I will return to you some of the pleasant things your 
mother said to me twenty years ago.” 

«‘Leave my room, Madame Frissac, and——” 

“Jocelyn Hall, you would like to say, if you dared,” 
interrupted Madame Frissae, swiftly. ‘‘I will leave your 
oom; but neither you nor any one else can, or shall, 
order me to quit Jocelyn Hall. Iam here, mamselle, and 
bere I will be when Fulke turns you adrift, and the world 
‘tells you what I tell you now—that you are only mistress 
of Fulke, and not of Jocelyn Hall. My day is coming, 
amameelle. Good-morning, ma chére. How like your 
mother you appear just now !” and, with a mocking mean- 
ing in the evil smile, Marie rushed out of the room, chat- 
tering to herself furiously as she flew down the passage. 
“*Fulke’s mistress!” she exclaimed, with a burst of un- 

-eaony laughter. ‘‘ That is all, and she can’t help herself. 
Dieu, Dieu! if I can only live to see that Bernard come 
beck—come back and find her Fulke’s mistress—ah, I 
shall die of joy! We will be even then, Mathilde. I told 
you I would never forget, and I have never forgotten. 
4h! Fulke’s mistress ! Fulke’s mistress !—and a fine 
lance the savage brute will lead her !” 

Up and down the passage the chattering Frenchwoman 
tramped, almost knocking Mammie Jane over with the 
‘strong, vehement jerk she gave to the magnificent dresses 
piled on her arm, 

*«Take them back instantly! There, now—go, I say— 
there |” and the fiery visitor administered a ringing box of 
the ears upon Winifred’s maid. The woman staggered 
back, appalled by the violence of this little foreign lady, 
arrogating to herself the rights of mistress of Jocelyn Hall, 

**Obey my orders !” she commanded. ‘‘ My orders rule 
Aere,” 


The servant beat a hasty retreat, and Marie, impelled by 
her own tempest of anger, darted down the steps to the 
library. If she expected to find Fulke, she was, as usual, 
not mistaken. Fulke was directing invitations to the 
wedding, 

‘* Mon Diexw! the comedy makes me laugh,” sho said, 
pointing to the invitations. ‘You have tricked them all, 
but you have not tricked me. Monsieur Stupid, your pre- 
tences are too shallow ; your testimony of four men is not 
safficient for me.” 

“‘They gave it, at any rate,” doggedly replied Falke, 
scowling at her. ‘They are honest men, and signed the 
testimony as it was given.” 

She looked at him fixedly. 

“They may be honest men, but you are not. They 
may believe that Bernard Jocelyn is dead, but I do not ;” 
she pronounced the words with vindictive meaning. ‘I 
know this, and know that he will return sooner or later to 
Jocelyn Hall, to find his pretty Winifred his enemy's mis- 
tress.” 

“*She will be my wife, Marie,” was the fiercely spoken 
answer, and then Fulke’s sinister, wily expression crept 
stealthily into his repulsive face. ‘‘ You are trying to de- 
fraud me of Winifred’s property. If she is not my wife I 
will have no right to her estate. Possibly you forget 
that.”’ 

“No. Abominable as you are, I don’t forget it, And 
I mean to serve you. When you are tired of Winifred 
Jooelyn come to Marie Frissae, and she may give you a 
bit of history by which you will not lose the Jocelyn es- 
tate, come what may. With or without Winifred, the 
estate is yours—remember that.” 

Fulke listened, as he invariably did, with great atten- 
tion, to this subtle Frenchwoman, whose slip of the tongue 
had profited him so largely. Nevertheless, he believed 
that she had given him the principal point of her secret, 
and for details hecared nothing. Still he listened, because 
he gave heed to everything, not knowing when fragmenta 
of information might serve him. 

“‘Maybe that is true, my charming madame,” he said, 
in a cynical, disagreeable voice, ‘‘and maybe that is not 
true. I prefer to get the estate in the usual way of estates 
belonging to the heads of old families with pretty 
daughters—in short, in this case I prefer the daughter to 
the estate, though I don’t mean to waive the smallest bit 
of claim to that.” 

“Ciel!” mockingly retorted Marie, ‘‘I might have im- 
agined that you were going to leave the estate for whoever 
wants it—Bernard, for instance. I might have imagined 
that, if only it had been any one else save you.” 

*‘ Bernard Jocelyn will never see Jocelyn Hall again,” 
was the sullen response. ‘‘Can’t you hold your tongue ? 
That’s the way with women—as soon as they are of some 
use, they spoil it all by ceaseless prating. They don’t 
know when to stop talking—that’s just it ; and even you 
are not smart enough to hold your tongue. I don’t want 
your secrets—I have them.” 

As soon as Fulke uttered the words he knew that he had 
made a mistake, and, for the first time, a faint conviction 
stole over him that this ferocious little tigress still held in 
her griffes some part of General Jocelyn’s secret worth his 
having, and casting a light on hisschemes, He knew this 
the instant he rejected her hint, and just as well he com- 
prebended, by the resolute, sharp click of the firmly 
closed mouth, the obstinate, half-sullen look on the painted 
face, that she would not reveal it to him now, perhaps 
not at all. 

“‘Monsieur Stupid,” she sneeringly answered, ‘‘ keep 
what you have. Perhaps you think Marie Frissse a 
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fool, but Marie Frissae knows that you ere a fool. Eh, 

bien! go.on and marry your. Winifred, and remember 

that, after all, she is only your mistress. She will find it 

out, and leave you—ah! with such delight! But as for 

the estate, whether that goes to you or to Winifred rests 

with me—whether or not I choose to open my lips and 
” 


“I presume you mean that your well-known influence 
with General Jocelyn,” began Fulke, graciously, ‘ will 
weigh with him in deciding who may inherit the pro- 
perty; but he would scarcely disinherit his only child.” 
The Frenchwoman tossed her head disdainfully, her lips 
still firmly closed. ‘I shall take good care to have the 
knot well tied that binds Winifred tome. I shall run no 
risk there,” he added. 

*¢ Beat do that, Monsieur Fool Stupid,” was the fiercely ut- 
teredreply. ‘I laugh in my sleeve at your petty schemes, 
with no bottom to them. The bottom fell out of all 
schemes twenty years ago, and nobody suspects it. Yes, 
make it sure, Monsieur Fool Stupid—make it certain, sure, 
for I care only for Hugh Jocelyn, and you hate him and 
that magnificent Bernard, who is not dead.” 

Fuike took a turn in the room, then stopped, fronting 
her, with a meaning, evil expression on his face. 

‘‘ Listen to me, Madame Frissae. Bernard Jocelyn is 
dead, and perhaps you will have done dragging the matter 
before people so zealously as to set them talking and in- 
quiring about when he died and what he died of, when I 
remind you that he died from the effeots of a blow dealt 
him by Hugh Jocelyn.” 

“It is false, You dealt him the blow,” hissed Marie, a 
gleam of pitiless anger in her eyes. 

If she had craftily meant to appall Fulke Fulkerson, to 
electrify him, certainly her success was startling. Fulke 
reeled back, his face growing deadly pale. 

“TJ dealt him—the—blow !” he stammered, in shocked 
bewilderment, as if his senses were stunned, scattered in 
hopeless dismay. ‘What do you mean? Curse your 
tongue, what do you mean ?” he ejaculated. ‘‘ How dare 
you utter such a suspicion of me? What do I want of 
Bernard Jocelyn that I should try to kill him ?” 

Marie walked up close to Fulke, and shook her tiny, 
bony finger in his face, menacingly. 

“You hated him—you were jealous of him, and you 
tried to kill him,” she said, slowly. 

Falke’s momentary alarm had been subdued ; he had 
regained the old mastery over himself before she con- 
cluded her three sentences, terse as the French woman in- 
variably was when she meant mischief. 

“You suspicions little Satan,” he retorted, ‘‘ understand 
this: Hugh Jocelyn assaulted Bernard Jocelyn, and gave 
him a blow that caused his death, and Hogh Jocelyn is 


amenable to the laws of. the land for this second crime.. 


Fortunately for Hugh Jocelyn, the body cannot be disin- 
terred until John Devéy returns, because no one else knows 
who buried Bernard Jocelyn. Now, if you can hold your 
babbling tongue about whether or not Jocelyn is dead, he 
may escape. If not, your dear general mast go the way 
of other hardened old sinners.” 

“Very fine, and very plausible,” scornfally retorted the 
Frenchwoman, while Fulke, eying her with keen suspi- 
cion, plainly discerned that, however she might scoff his 
menace, it had at least taken effect; ‘‘if I believed one 
word of it, but Ido not, I will not make trouble for Hngb, 
and I will make trouble for Winifred, because her mother 
made desperate calamity for me. But, all the same, you 
struck Bernard Jocelyn that blow, and Bernard is not 
dead. You can marry Winifred as much as you pleuse, 
but. all the same, she will never bring you Jocelyn Hall.” 


Fulke smothered an oath as he turned on his heel and 


crossed the room, then recrossed it, to his old stand in 


front of her gleaming, piercing eyes and sneering face. 

*‘Ask Doctor Foster, ask everybody, who assaulted 
Bernard Jocelyn. I have taken precious good care of 
that, madame, I wasn’t born yesterday, madame, and I 
never fail when I undertake anything.” 

“You will fail this time, you stupid traitor—you will 
fail this time if you try to fasten this guilt upon General 
Jocelyn, You will fail, because I will kill you!” 

Fulke stepped back a pace or two, involuntarily. That 
shrill, merciless threat hissed into his ear, and those dan- 
gerous eyes, blazing into his with a murderous gleam, 
sent almost a thrill of fear through Falke, ‘‘I will kill 
you!” She had pronounced the threat before, with 
always the same deadly intent in voice and aspect, and he 
knew that this tiny, wiry ‘little Satan ” as he called her, 
was more than.match for him. He understood that she 
at least was reckless and vindictive enough for any mad 
revenge. 

‘* Very well, then ; have done with talking of Bernard. 
You do not want to defer or interfere with my marriage, 
do you 2” 

6s No” 

“You have no such love for Winifred as to wish her to 
marry the man sbe wants to marry, have you?” 

ee No.” 

“You do not want to give Jocelyn Hall to Bernard, do 
you ?” 

‘* He will never get Jocelyn Hall, I tell you !” 

Bhe flung the words at him with angry significance. 

“Tf she is his wife, and only my mistress, as you are 
pleased to term it, ne will get Jocelyn Hall.” 

Artful as the assertion seemed, it elicited only the as- 
severation, ** He will never get Jocelyn Hall” 

"*No,” coldly answered Fulke, ‘‘he will never get it, 
because he will never return. I have run no risks; and 
whether he is dead now, or dies hereafter, is nothing to 
anybody, if you can only hold your tongue ; for certain it 
is his days were numbered when he left Jocelyn Hall.” 

** And, monsieur, are you such a fool as to trust to that 
rumor of bis death, however certain your arrangements 
may have been ?” waa the sarcastic rejoinder—*that is, 
if you want the knot tied securely ? Somebody will tell 
the girl—I may myself.” 

Fulke laughed sardonically, 

**I shall save you the trouble, my good madame, If 
the emergency arises, if it falls out as you seem to believe, 
that Bernard Jocelyn was not dead at the time of my 
marriage to Winifred, I will inform her of it The fact 
will be an ugly one, but the immense advantage it will 
give me repays me for it. My pretty, proud Winifred will 
be as humble as a lamb ; she will go on her knees and im- 
plore me to marry her; it will tame her into a model of 
wifely humility, if, indeed, she is not already tamed. 
That is what it will do.” 

Marie’s derisive laughter echoed through the room as he 
finished speaking. 

“Monsieur Fool Stupid,” she retorted, “instead of 
falling on her knees and imploring you to marry her, your 
pretty mameeile will pack up and trip out of your house, 
happy asaqueen. She'll face the shame to be free from 
you." 

‘*Very well; have it as you please,” was the angry 
answer, ‘ Only hold your tongue for four days longer. 
She will never get away from me—nobody ever does, if 
once I make up my mind that they shall not, Bernard 
Jocelyn is dead now ; but if he is not, it don’t matter to 
you when he died, for he will never return to Jocelyn 
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Hall, and I am resolved to have Winifred on any terms. 
I must have her or go mad. Now, will you hold your 
tongue or not, and saye your,Hugh, and let me manage 
my own affairs ?” 

She stood silently looking into his face for what seemed 
an eternity to Fulke as he waited for the promise of non- 
interference, He dreaded no one as he dreaded this 
subtle, crafty, keen-witted, honorless little woman. This 
flashy, painted little Marie alone in all the world had 
power to checkmate his evil designs, and she was ruthless 
enough to do it, unless he could work upon the two great 
passions consuming her by their overwhelming intensity. 
The two absorbing passions rioting recklessly in her brain 
and heart—her idolatrous love of Hugh Jocelyn and her 
malignant hatred of Winifred and Winifred’s mother. 

**1 see your foolish, barbarous plan,” she said, deliber- 
ately. ‘You know as well as I do that Bernard Jocelyn 
is living at this minute, and yet you delude his wife into 
thinking he is dead, and force her to marry you.” 

“Wait!” interrupted Fulke. “I have every reason to 
suppose that he will not be living when I marry Winifred. 
It is almost two months since he sail 

“* Bien! What dol care for that? You ask me to hold 
my tongue and save my Hugh from your iniquitous plote, 
and let you entrap this girl into a marriage that is no mar- 
Fiage. Is that what you ask of mo?” 

“That is what I ask. Now, what is your answer.” 

“Twenty years ago,” she began, in clear, icy tones, 
“ Winifred’s mother taunted me with being Hugh Joce- 
lyn’s mistress. It was false then as ever. Iam pure and 
innocent of that charge, but she refused to believe it. 
Twenty years after I accept my chance of taunting her 
daughter with being your mistrees—and this time I know 
it to be true. The curse has come home at last. You ask 
me if I will hold my tongue and let this go on. I answer 


you, Yes—I will do more. I say the marriage, that is 
no marriage now, need never be a marriage—for the Jove- 
lyn wealth must inevitably come to you when Hugh Joce- 
lyn dies.” 


— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BOLT BREAKS UPON JOCELYN HALE, 


the windows of Jocelyn Hall, the 
gray wracks of clouds thickened 
and gathered, until the leaden canopy 
seemed pressed down upon the earth, 
shutting out the light of heaven. 
Torrents fell in great surging sheets, 
~ driven by the wind through the giant 
trees, bending and groaning against 
the massive walls. The tempest 
howled, and still the sombre skies 
darkened and lowered, until the drear shadows deepened 
into absolute darkness, broken only by an occasional glare 
of lightning, until the servants, awed and frightened, 
-erept around with lighted lamps and candles, 

“ God-a- mighty, it’s awful days dese, and awful doin’s ; 
and nobody kin be glad of nothin’, ’ceptin dat Madame 
Freeze-up,” muttered Mammie Jane, holding a light above 
her head and glancing fearfully about her as she stopped 
at the door of the butler’s pantry, while a gust of wind 
howled down the chimneys and shook the windows with 
weird violence, and the rushing, pelting rain and unearthly 
mon of the swaying trees had something about them 
almost demoniac. 

For years such a tempest had not broken upon Jocefyn 
Hall as the elements had hurled upon it since daybreak, 


=]HE rain dashed furiously against 


and never in its history, from generetion to generation of 
Jocelyn’s, had a scheme so fraught with treachery and 
peril been achieved as the scheme Fulke meant to compel 
these Jocelyn’s into accepting and consummating to-day. 

It was the day of Winifred’s marriage to Fulke—a day of 
weird, prophetie violence withont, and wild, agonizing 
heart-break within. The servants congregated in the 
great kitchen or huddled in corners, whispering of the 
evil augury of a marriage frowned upon by the very ele- 
ments, They adored their fair little mistress, and hated 
Fulke with a suspicious, tenacious, uncompromising hate, 
while the foreign lady, judged by the unerring sagacity of 
servants, was pronounced contemptuously a “‘a powerful 
tricky upstart, widout no kind of quality wid her.” 

‘* And, Mr, Sandy,” added the maid, in a whisper, to the 
butler, who examined critically the seals on the bottles just 
brought from the wine-cellar, ‘she’s temptin’ of God-a- 
mighty hissef, singin’ and laughin’, when de day of judg- 
ment ’pears like had come, and fotched de brimstone long 
wid it. And dem Freeze-ups is skippin’ around wid their 
noses in eberyting, and, for all folkses knows, de place and 
de niggers and ole massa and Miss. Winnie ‘longs to dem. 
Und de Lord knows, dem Freeze-ups ain’t nothin’ but 
po’ white trash. Whish-ee-ee, what dat? Oh, bress God, 
de world’s comin’ to an end.” The sepulchral croak and 
groan of the great oaks, as the black, bleak olouds hurled 
fresh torrents upon them, and the tearing wind howled 
and beat upon them, seemed like something in human 
agony. The superstitious servants were terrified. ‘Oh, 
God-a-mighty, ef dat a Marse Fulke was outen dis 
place we wouldn’t have de day of judgment comin ‘long 
of dis wedding, and Miss Freeze-up ; its all long of dem 
sinners—oh, whisht! God-a-mighty, ef dat dere little 
pizen, witchy Wendor would clar outen dis house de Lord 
woulda’t ’stroy de last one ob us.) He’s gwine to’stroy us 
kase ob dis wicked weddin’. Whist-ee !” and with every 
burst of the winds Mammie Jane gave vent to terrifled 
sobe and exclamations, while the butler shook his head 
ominously, looking scarcely leas frightened. 

*«*Tain’t no use, Jane.” He dared not raise his voice ; 
the tempest subdued and silenced all save Marie Frissae, 
she alone seemed to brave and defy the angry elements 
with reckless boldness. ‘‘Dem Freeze-ups stick to ole 
marse like leeches He nebber git shet ob de Freeze-ups. 
Satan hissef couldn’t hang to a sinner wuss dan dat con- 
sumptious, rackety, farrin lady hangs to Marse Hugh; 
and ’twixt us, Jane,” he added, mysteriously, ‘‘ Marse 
Falke is helping of it on. Deys got summat between em 
*ginst Miss Winnie and ole marse—and mark me, Jane, 
twixt em the top rail will go down and de bottom rail will 
goup. The fnrrin lady hez been heah to order de best 
ob de wines to-day.” 

** Lord ! Lord |" ejaculated Jane, as the weird noise as- 
cended from their feet, as it were, with a howl of despair. 
“It’s wicked to talk ob dem sinners murderin’ my young 
miss. Gimme a glass ob wine, Mr. Sandy. She’s layin’ 
flat on de flo’, cryin’ as if her heart would break, and not 
a bit of breakfast or lunch has sho swallowed this day. I 
will, mebbie, get her to try the wine, Bless God, where 
she’s goin’ there "ll be naught bat cryin’ and trouble 
Po’ little miss. Whisht! it’s black as night out ob 
doors,” 

The maid took the crystal glass, filled with the choicest 
wine in the Jocelyn cellars, and hurried swiftly along the 
passage up-stuirs to Winifred’s room. As she opened the 
door the blasts of cold, chilling wind extinguished the 
candle. ‘‘God-a-mighty, it’s de day ob judgment,” she 
muttered, almost groping her way in the weird, drear 
s'oom, deepened into upnatural darkness by the heavy 
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obey through which the lightning glared in vivid 
es, 

** Miss Winnie, chile,” the woman knelt down beside 
the slender, delicate figure, stretched prone upon the 
floor, the golden hair falling on the carpet, in the very 
abandon of wild grief. The proud Greek head was low 
enough now, in its terrible abasement, with neither pillow 
nor cushion, only the hard, uncompromising floor. 

There she lay, poor Winifred, wretched and _heart- 
broken, glad of the wild storm and terrible, prophetic 
gloom—the gloom of the sepulchre. She never moved or 
spoke, only lay with her face covered, and bitter par- 
oxysms of sobs breaking forth, all unheard in the how! of 
the tempest by any save faithful Jane. 

‘Just try this wine, Miss Winnie. It’s most time to 
dress, if it so be. Dere’s dat much wickedness to fly 
agin de Lord and hab a weddin’ de day ob judgment. 
Try it, honey.” 

“No, no, it would choke me,” moaned Winifred. 
“*Oh, why cannot the lightning kill me now—now? Why 
must I suffer with a broken heart? God help me! I 
cannot live, I cannot do this awful deed—I cannot marry 
the man I loathe when the man I love is scarcely cold in 
his grave. Oh, help me, Mammie Jane,” and Winifred 
sat up, with a swift, desperate start, then buried her face 
in her hands and groaned hopelessly. ‘‘For papa, for 
papa—my life for his,” she murmured, “my life for his 
Oh, if I could end it now, and save him. Oh, God, pity 
me, and let me die and go to Bernie. My poor Bernie, 
forgive me, forgive me.” 

“Take de wine, chile; do, my darling Mies Winnie. 
Lord hab mercy, de wind and rain and blackness is wuss 
and wuss, Try de wine, honey.” 

Mammie Jane strove to conceal her terror and super- 
stitious misgivings in her tender compassion for her mis- 
tress. In all the world no one pitied the beautiful Wini- 
fred save this humble attendant; no one did aught save 
envy the heiress of Jocelyn Hall—she was so rich and so 
lovely. ‘Yet here she lay, within an hour of her wedding, 
prone on the floor, groveling in the dust, weeping pas- 
sionately. 

The storm deadened other noises; no one heard the 
knock on the door, no one saw it open, until, like an evil 
spirit, Marie Frissae glided stealthily in, and stood look- 
ing down on maid and mistress in derisive triumph. 


“‘I merely came up to say that Fulke has arrived, also | 


the minister. Ciel! how dark it is in here! Nota par- 
ticularly good omen, but superstition is ont of fashion, 
Falke is impatient, as men always are, and the minister 
has gone into the drawing-room. Shall I help you to 
make a toilet ? I must say you remind me of your mother 
to-day. Ciel! the storm increases. Jane, it is time Wini- 
fred was dressed,” sharply added the Frenchwoman, turn- 
ing upon the maid with her basilisk eyes. 

“Dis awful day of judgment ain’t fit for nobody to be 
dreasin’ and gettin’ married,” answered Jane, the fear of 
the elements surmounting her fear of the foreign lady. 

‘*What right have you to an opinion ?” shrilly cried 
Marie. ‘I tell you, Fulke will not wait a moment after 
the appointed time. I tell you, she must dress now. 
Your mistress best knows whether she dare anger Fulke.” 

*¢ It’s too dark to see, let alone hear,” was the obstinate 
response. Even the well-trained servant could not curb her 
tongue in the face of such a tempest—all differences of 
rank for the time were swept away by one great prevailing 
danger. ‘‘Bress God, de lightning is gittin’ wuss ’an 
ever! We'll all be strock dead, a-puttin’ on fineries and 
gittin’ ready to be married. Great Lord! what’s that ?” 
and the maid, strong and broad-shouldered, shuddered 


with terror, while the diminutive Frenchwoman, agile and 
thin and frail-looking, laughed contemptuously—nothing 
intimidated her. ‘‘ Dem winds howl like wild beas’s, and 
*pears like all de ghosses in de churchyard am groanin‘ 
and shriekin’ in de oellars—den talk about dressin’,” mut- 
tered Jane, 

“Winifred,” coldly observed Marie, as the fierce gusts 
of wind waned, and she could be heard—“ Winifred, I 
tell you once more that you dare not keep Fulke waiting. 
I tell you he suspects that you are trying to evade the 
bargain with him, and he refuses to relinquish that com- 
pact into my hands or make any terms until the ceremony 
is performed—at least, until you appear ready to comply 
with your part. I repeat, Winifred Jocelyn, that your 
father is in more danger at this moment than ever before. 
I assert that it is more than I can do to manage that 
savage brate pacing the library like a caged tiger, watch- 
ing the clook, his temper Jashed into madness by a sus- 
picious fear of disappointment, you cowardly fool !” she 
added, bending over and shaking Winifred roughly. 

The girl shrank from her touch, shivering and trem- 
bling ; but she lifted her ashen face from her hands slowly. 

‘« What time does he—Fulke expect me ?’” she asked, in 
a hollow voice. : 

“‘You have just half an hour. Look at that clock—it 
is half-past four. At precisely five, Falke will demand 
your presence, or-———” d 

“Or what ?” inquired Wini 

‘*Or take the summary vengeance upon your father that 
your perfidy deserves,” sternly responded the French- 
woman. ‘It is one thing or the other, in thirty minutes.” 

Winifred’s countenance grew almost panio-stricken, a 
scared, shocked expression gathered upon it as she en- 
deavored to raise herself from the lowly position on the 
floor. She staggered weakly, in the nervons, hurried, 
bewildered way of one forced to some frightful effort. 

“In thirty minutes "’—she uttered the words in a hard, 
unnatural voice—‘‘in thirty minutes I will meet you and 
Falke in the library—ino thirty minutes he will give you 
the compact in which my father acknowledges his crime ; 
in thirty minutes more I will be his victim, and my father 
will be safo—is that it ?” 

She fixed her gaze upon Madame Frissae, and asked the 
question as if life itself hung upon the answer. 

“Yes; that is it, precisely,” assured the other, merci- 
lesaly. ‘‘ And you must not fail.” 

‘In thirty minutes I will be there, and papa shall be 
safe,” 

Marie laughed a low, satisfied laugh, as she said : 

‘* Yes, bien, in thirty minutes; then my time will come 
In thirty minutes,” she added to herself, while she de- 
scended the staircase, a fiendish triumph in her tone, ‘‘my 
pretty mameelle will have made herself a bigamist. Ah, 
mon Dieu! how this bowing, cringing world of hers will 
tear her to pieces for being false to two men! Yes, that 
is what they will say—two men deceived—recreant, secret 
wife to one, and open mistress to the other. And she has 
never hinted that other marriage, Two men inveigled. 
The world will talk and torture you for that ; yes, for that, 
Bernard’s treacherous, guilty wife—Fulke Fulkerson’s 
mistress. Who will believe any tale of hers? Cid! the 
curse has come home after twenty years !"” 

She drew on her gloves, quite undisturbed by the rat- 
tling windows, or roaring storm, or crash of broken limbs, 
or falling trees. 

The servants wero striving to keep the light burning in 
the great, shadowy, ghostly hall, The minister, in his 
robes, stood like a spectre against the murk and gloom of 
the window, struggling to peer out bevond the sheets of 
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driving rain. The lights on the consoles flickered in the 
blasts and then were suddenly extinguished, leaving the 
strange, weird obscurity of the raging storm. 

The Frenchwoman glanced into the drawing-room, and 
laughed at the terrified exclamations of the servants as the 
lights succumbed again and again to the wind, then tripped 
over into the library, where Fulke paced the floor in un- 
concealed impatience. 

The traces of his own gnawing anxiety imparted a more 
sinister and sardonic expression even than usual to his 
repellent countenanoa, 

‘*Where is Winifred ?’ he demanded, as Maria ap- 
peared. 

‘Making her toilet, and the Diable himself seems to be 
in attendance, Falke, it is an awful tempest to be mar- 
ried in. I suppose it is a warning aguinst you,” taunt- 
ingly answered Marie, 

“What do I care for that? I tell you I won’t be 
balked,” he broke out, savagely. ‘I tell you I have 
news that determines mo to have this marriage at five, and 
let the future take care of itself. Let come what may, I 
will be square with Bernard Jocelyn.” 

Marie faced him suddenly. 

‘You have news,” st said, alowly, “esthat Bernard is 
not dead—you have news that the testimony of four men 
waa false testimony.” 

“Yes,” was the sullen, dogged Tesponse $ “but what is 
that to me? He is only her cousin, and he will never 
come back.” 

““You need not tell her your news,” was the devilish 
counsel she gave, ‘‘ unless Bernard does come back.” 

“He never will, I tell you that it is an easy matter 
to pay off an old grudge in the Arctic regions, where 
there is no police or detective; and John Devéy has an 
old grudge, and his memory is a ‘confoundedly ugly one,” 
muttered Fulke, under his breath, while his eyes watched 
the clock with a ferocious, grudging vigilance, as if he 
scarce could Lid his mad impatience until the hour when 
this dire iniquity might be consummated. ‘ Five,” he 
repeated, hurshly—‘“‘ five ; it shall be at five. I will not 
be balked, storm or no storm.” 

“Yes, yos,” urged Marie, ‘* have it at five. I like your 
courage, your tigerish, merciless will Oh! I do like your 
spirit, Things are in your hands now, Fulke; they will 
never be in your hands again, Have it at five; bend them 
all to your will—you can do it now. Have it at five, and 
ask no questions, - She will be yours whether he returns 
or not. You have dealt honestly by her; the world will 
never condemn you. Have the marriage at five.” 

“John Devday is on the Arctic- bound vessel. John 
Devay will return, but Bernard will not. Tho icebergs 
are perilous enough, and there is no police among the ice- 
bergs.”” 

Fulke spoke in slow, emphatio accents, full of a signifi- 
cance horrible to any save this woman. 

‘* Five !” he ejaculated, in a swift: burst of exultation— 
** five, and she is coming !” 

The last stroke of the clock, scarcely audible to his 
keen ear in the howling, raging tempest, died away as the 
door opened and Winifred came in, followed by General 
Jocelyn, - 

She was deadly pale; but despite the rnanish of the 
beautiful face, a certain indomitable resolve seemed to 
engrave itself upon every lineament, 

She, too, had a purpose, and to accomplish it she ac- 
cepted a fate than which death itself was preferable. 
Winifred Jocelyn meant that it should buy the one boon 
she sought—safety for her father, 

* You are ready, Winifred?” Fulke approached, and 
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sine gas Gaia ed ss ca his arm as he spoke. ‘‘I believe our minister is 
waiting.” 

Winifred waived him away as she advanced to the table, 
A violent orash of pealing thunder silenced whatever sha 
meant to say for the moment. The girl stood in stutu- 
esque rigidity while the glaring, terrific lightning flashed 
and glittered across her white, ghastly face. 

“Had you not better defer the marriage until after tha 
storm, Fulke ?” General Jocelyn asked, raising his voice 
almost to a shout, that he might be heard above thervar of 
the elements. 

“Superstitions Hugh,” retorted Marie, shrilly. 

‘* Five 1s the hour, and at five it shall be,” sullenly 
replied Fulke. 

‘*As you please ”—Winifred’s clear, cold voice was dis- 
tinct to all, notwithstanding the noise, ‘I am ready to 
perform my part of the bargain when you have performed 
your part, I marry you, Fulke, to secure papa’s safety. 
When you have surrendered the compact into Madame 
Frissae’s hands, and solmnly promised that no suspicion, 
or harm, or threat shall menace my father for the rest of 
his life, I fulfill your demand. When you have fulfilled 
mine, I fulfill yours,” 

Falke drew eat the leathern pocketbook, the thunder 
pealing and shaking the mansion to its foundations, while 
the forked lightning quivered and glittered in lines of fire 
upon the group, all pale and intent upon the terrible pur- 
pose before them. 

**T agree to every syllable of your demand. Iam very 
much in love with you, Winifred; but I was never a fool 
for you, therefore I have retained ‘this compact until now. 
I solemnly swear that when you are my wife your father 
is safe from threat or danger from me. When you sre my 
wife,” he added, shifting his glance from Winifred to 
Marie Frissae—‘‘ when you are my wife, ho has nothing 
to dread. Until you are my wife, I prefer to derive 
any benefit I can from his secret. In short, I burden my 
conscience with shielding a criminal from justice as the 
price of your hand in marriage. That is complying with 
my part of the bargain, is it not? Are you ready now to 
comply with yours ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘Then here is the compact.” 

Madame Frissae stretched out her hand and clutched the 
fatal paper triumphantly, 

General Jocelyn’s countenance was almost as haggard 
and pallid as Winifred’s, but even in the ghastly glare of 
the lightning a relief to his terrible apprehension became 
visible. 

‘Now you will go with me to the minister. You will 
perform your part of the bargain.” 

Fulke advanced, and again offered his arm. Winifred 
shuddered and gasped ; her beautiful face grew horror- 
stricken and desperate. She turned away, and placed her. 
hand within the arm of her father. 

**The curse has come home at last. She prefers to shun 
him as long as she can; but in ten minutes the marriage 
that is no marriage will be over,” muttered Marie, taking 
Fulke’s arm and following, through the group of servants, 
to the drawing-room. 

Among all the invited, not a single guest braved the 
elements to come ; but among the servants one white face, 
tull of shocked significance, confronted Winifred—the face 
of Ellen Farly, Bernard's foster-mother, 

“Eh, Dieu! she will be nobody’s wife.” There was a 
blinding flash of lightning, a prolonged, deafening roar of 
terrific thunder, a frightful crash, and a wild shriek ring- 
ing out ebove the tempest—a shriek in the sume voice that 
said, in malign exultation. ‘‘She will be nobody's wife!” 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
THE EVERLASTING SHOW. 


x“. PITZBERGEN! SPITZBERGEN!” The 

Ys ory stirred the orew of the Arcturus into 
YS as much animation as if they had sighted 
their own land instead of peaks of eternal 
ioe and fields of everlasting snow. 

Bernie Jocelyn stood on the deck with 
the captain, a glass in. his hand, curiously 
surveying the Polar land. He was brown 
and ruddy and magnificent-looking, with no 
traces of the evil blow dealt months before while he gazed 
after Winifred going up the path to Jocelyn Hall the 
night he had wedded her at Nurse Farly’s cottage. He 
was in the boundless waste of Arctic ice at Spitzbergen, 
and she—where was Winifred, his wife? Bernie thought 
of her as he closed his glass, and, lifting his eyes slowly, 
met the sinister gaze of one of the sailors watching him 
curiously ; it was John Devdy. He remembered the vil- 
lainous countenance at once, and remembered, too, that of 
late he had several times encountered this man’s watchfal 
sorutiny centred upon himeelf. 

«The fellow bears me an old grudge,” he laughed, care- 
lessly, when the captain, bloff and good-natured, but 
acute and observant, followed his glance inquiringly. 

“‘Then look sharp for him, Mr. Jocelyn. There is no 
better place to pay off old grudges than these devilish 
tricky icebergs. He's a good sailor, but a bad counte- 
nance,” rejoined the captain. ‘‘I’ll keep an eye on him 
myself. We'll soon show you something of life, sir ; as 
soon as we reach the whaling-station. We'll soon havea 
fall.” 

The captain strolled forward, and Bernie, watching the 
renewed activity of the men, caught the infection of their 
excitement. But for the mystery of his presence at all on 
the whaler, Bernie might have thrown his fearless energies 
and daring into the perilous pursuit, and loved it as the 
adventurous men around him loved it. Somehow, a cloud 
hung over him—a cloud of doubt and fear for Winifred. 

‘*Ah, well,” he said to himself, half soornfully, ‘he 
may bully and persecute the poor child, but she is my 
wife, Winifred is my wife. Nothing can take Winifred 
from me.’”’ And then Bernie would dismiss the subject, a 
trifle angry with himself for allowing his mind to brood 
over it, when Winifred, at least, was his own. 

“Tl be sworn, Mr. Jocelyn, that you'll stay out the 
fonr years with us,” the captain said, when they reached 
the whaling-station, and began to hail other ships. ‘Ay, 
sir, you don’t live until you goa-whaling. Landsmen don’t 
know what life is, Why, sir, they just walk through life, 
and have to live whether they want to or not; and here 
you're devilish lucky to live at all, You're in dang»r 
every minute of being sunk by an ioe-pack, or pulled 
under by the whale himself, or cast away for good an’ all, 
bever to turn up anywhere. We've a jolly time, Mr. 
Jocelyn ; one never knows when he'll flounder into the 
next world, and we don’t care. You'll stay,sir. Ay, how 
are you, Monsieur Gabe? Still alive? Ay, sir, and want 
some grog, sir. Well, we have it aboard.” 

The captain turned from Bernie to a dark, weather- 
beaten man, enveloped in a complete suit of furs, who 
came up the ship’s side and approached the captain with 
the confident recognition of an old acquaintance, The 
atranger, even in the clumsily-fitting far coat, was alender 
and graceful. His countenance had the rugged look of 
one inured to the biting Polar blasts; nevertheless, the 
features were clear-cut and delicate, with a certain aristo- 
cratio air, not effaced by the rough whaling-life. When 
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the fur cap was removed from his head it revealed a 
smooth, white forehead, and silken biack hair, strongly 
mixed with gray. 

“Ay, we'll take a stiff pull of grog to warm us. up. 
Come, Mr. Jocelya.” 

“Jocelyn ¢” ejaculated the stranger, recoiling in 
shocked amazement, ‘Did you say Jocelyn 2” 

‘Ay, that Idid. Mr. Jocelyn is a green hand at whal- 
ing, but he’s shipped for the fun of it, and showed his 
sense and trae grit, too,” loquaciously explained the chief 
officer of the Arcturus, 

* Jocelyn, Jocelyn,” muttered the other in evident be- 
wilderment. ‘‘I thought I would never hear that name 
again. I thought I had done with it. Jocelyn, Jooelyn, 
it has found me here, at the end of the world,” 

‘*T am sorry my name seems to offend you,” Bernie said, 
half apologetically. 

The stranger started. His eyes were riveted upon 
Bernie’s splendid figure and handsome face. His thoughts 
were roaming to something and some one very foreign to 
the two men before him. He frowned, and tugged at his 
mustuche in bitter moodiness, still gazing at Bernie. 

‘* Ay, but it’s a devilish good name,” laughed the cap- 
tain. ‘‘And this is Monsieur Gabe; we always call him 
that—cursed if I know any t’other name—and he's been 
here this fifteen year and better.” 

“Twenty years, sir,” interrupted the stranger, in his 
deliberate tones—‘‘ twenty years since I turned my back 
on my native land; and in all that time I never heard the 
name of Jocelyn—Jocelyn—and I thought to have died 
without hearing it again. Ay, I wish I had died before I 
beard it again,” he added, with a bitter smile. 

**T don’t see as it matters much,” retorted the captain ; 
‘names don’t count here at the Pcle. Oome and get your 
grog, sir. You're likely to be harpooned in afore your 
cargo’s made up—anyhow, needn’t wish to have gone any 
sooner. Try that grog, sir; I'll dare swear the Arcturus 
has the best grog aboard of her that’s been to Spitzbergen 
in the whole twenty-year you have been here. Take 4s 
stiff pull, Monsieur Gabe ; you'll be in better humor with 
this gentleman’s name. , 

The stranger lifted his glass slowly, his gaze traveling 
back again and again to Bernie, as if some strange mag- 
netism drew it thither. 

“ Are you sure your name is Jocelyn ?” he asked agair. 
“Did I comprehend, or was it one of my miserat.le 
fancies? Pardon, Mr.—Mr.——” he stopped abruptly, 
with a visible effort to pronounce the name. A pained, 
angry look darkened his countenance, as he avoided the 
name and went on: “‘ Pardon, sir; when a man has lived 
in such solitude as I have for twenty years, it takes a small 
thing to startle him.” The stranger quaffed the brandy 
with the deliberation-of a connoisseur in liquors, ‘“ Very 
fine, captain; fit for a gentleman’s puslate,’’ he compli- 
mented. ‘It's quite the best l’ve had for twenty years, 
and I used to be a judge. Iwas once a companion of bon 
vivants, twenty years ago—mere than tweuty years.” 

He shook his head gloomily, and folding his small, well- 
shaped hands around the glass, gazed into it in moody 
silence, The captain glanced at Bernie significantly. 

‘*'That’s his way,” he said, with utter disregard of the 
stranger’s presence. ‘He will sit that way for half a day, 
when some bit of news disturbs him. Monsieur Gabe’s 5 
queer bit of hum nity, but it’s the life he lexsds. He is 
every inch a gentleman, knows everything, and when: he 
warms up he is the pleasantest talker I ever met. Where 
be came from, or what his history is, and why he lives 
here year after year, without ever going home, is one of the 
mysteries of the Spitzbergen.” 
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‘* Perhaps he has no means of returning te his home, 
wherever it may be,” suggested Bernie. 

“If you think that, you are deluded, like most other 
people afore they’re posted. Monsieur Gabe owns two or 
three of the principal whaling vessels fishing in the Polar 
Sea. He has never lost a vessel. The sailors call him 
* devil proof,’ and have a superstitious faith in his luck. 
Ay, it’s a strange story, I'll warrant you, that’s at Mon- 
sieur Gabe’s back,” added the captain, lighting his pipe, 
while the individual being so freely discussed sat rigidly 
still, evidently seeing and hearing nothing around him. 
“He sends the largest cargoes from these waters, and 
never has had a bad season, or sent home an empty ship. 
His cargoes are shipped to London, but he never draws a 
penny of the money. His bankers pay the men. His 
bankers buy his small supplies and send them out to him. 
He’s lavishly liberal to his ships’ crews, and he is one of 
the richest men in the world. Yes, sir, it’s a devilish 
queer thing that a millionaire lives at the North Pole, but 
it’s no less a fact.” 

**Is there no one who knows his history or name ?” in- 
quired Bernie. 

‘*No one that I ever came across,” the 
captain. ‘‘ His whalers don’t. I judge, though, that he is 
from the United States, because he takes an interest in 
events there ; but if you ask him, he'll tell you he’s from 
Spitzbergen, and no more. I'll go on deck now ; mayhap 
Monsieur Gabe will come around directly, and you'll find 
he’s no fool ;” and imparting jthat information, Captain 
Colman was soon overhead, giving orders in hie cheery, 
clear voice. 

The stranger at the table lifted his head abruptly. His 
eyes, raised from their contemplation of the brandy in the 
glass, turned involuntarily to Bernie. 

** And your name is Jocelyn ?” he queried, the gloom in 
his face deepening into a profound melancholy. 

“It is certainly Jocelyn,” was the response, as Bernie 
lit a meerschaum. ‘‘Does smoking annoy you ?” 

“‘Not atall. I used to smoke, twenty years ago.” 

Monsieur Gabe still fixed that curious scrutiny upon 
him while he spoke. 

**You seem to have lived your life twenty youn ago,” 
observed Bernie, good-humoredly. 

Monsiece Gabe sighed, then answered, a ‘trifle fiercely: 

‘*What is that to you? I’ve lived my life within the 
last twenty years for aught you may know, Mr.—— 

Again he stopped—again the misery in his swarthy 
countenance might have touched a heart of stone. 

‘* Very true, monsieur,”’ Bernie said, watching the blue 
smoke of the meerschaum curl upward—‘‘ very true, seeing 
that I never heard of you until ten minutes ago.” 

‘Yes, yes; I can’t remember that. You are too young 
—too young to have known,” he half mused, and half 
addressed himself to Bernie, ‘But you are so very like 
—and, God! whatever else you may be—whatever else 
you may mean, you will in the end bring me evil. The 
Jocelyn is fatal to my peace, and you will be no excep- 
tion.” 

‘* We will be the best of friends, I trust.” 

The stranger sprang to his feet, excitedly. His face had 
a vindictive rage in it; his teeth glittered under his black 
mastache. 

‘* What do you mean by that? Do you mean the same 
treachery —the same perfidy, under the guise of friendship? 
Say—God! what a fool I am!” he suddenly corrected. 
**Your pardon, sir. Whatis your name? Is it—can it be 
Hugh ?” 

He waited breathlessly. His breast heaved in spasmodic 
gasps as Bernic removed the pipe deliberately, and said : 


‘* My name is Bernard. Hugh is the name of my uncle, 
General Jocelyn—a very charming gentleman ; so every- 
body says except myself. Iam not only not his favorite, 
but I am his positive aversion.” 

Monsieur Gabe looked relieved. 

*‘Peste!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Then who knows but we 
may be friends ?” ad 

“‘Was my uncle your friend ?” inquired Bernie. 

The same white heat of rege shot into the stranger’s 
countenance. He came close to Bernie. 

‘*My friend !” he ejaculated, in a hissing whisper. 
** Hugh Jocelyn was my deadly enemy. Of all men on 
God's earth, I have hated Hugh Jocelyn.” 

Monsieur Gabe took a turn to the other side of the 
cabin, then back, before Bernie, startled by his vehem- 
ence, inquired : 

** Does your antagonism include his daughter ?” 

** He had no daughter,” shortly answered the other. 

“(He has o very charming daughter—beautiful Wini- 
fred Jocelyn,” quietly asserted Bernie. 

‘* Winifred !” reiterated Monsieur Gabe. ‘That was 
the name of Hngh Jocelyn's wife, but she never had any 
children.” 

Bernie smiled skeptically. 

“Tam sorry to contradict you, sir; but as you admit 
an absence of more than twenty years, you cannot be ex- 
pected to know enough about it. My cousin Winifred 
was twenty in April last.” 

‘*And Hugh Jocelyn’s wife died twenty years ago, No- 
vember last,” retorted the other, with some asperity. 

“T think you have perhaps forgotten the dates. Wini- 
fred’s mother died at Winifred’s birth,” was the tranquil 
assurance. 

Monsieur Gabe faced him slowly. 

‘* Winifred’s mother may have died at Wiuifred's birth, 
but Winifred’s mother was not Hugh Jocelyn’s wife, for 
she died childless,” he asserted, doggedly. 

Bernie was smoking calmly. If it pleased the stranger 
to cling tenaciously to his own conclusions, Bernie had no 
mind to disturb them. Whatever Monsieur Gabe knew of 
events happening a score of years ago, he evidently meant 
should stand unchanged. 

**Where did you know my uncle ?” he asked, quietly, 
dropping the disputed point. 

The stranger took up his fur cap abruptly, then paused 
and listened. Instead of answering the inquiry, he stepped 
swiftly to the door, and flung it wide open. 

‘*You were eavesdropping, you scoundrel !” he exclaimed, 
darting out, and seizing some one in asudden flight. 

There was a slight scuffle, and then Monsieur Gabe, 
lithe, slender and strong, dragged the offender to the 
cabin. The sinister eyes met Bernie’s. The thoroughly 
bad countenance of the man some singular accident or de- 
sign had sent to these dangerous realms with him was 
forced into the light, 

John Devéy had been detected in his stealthy, cunning 
espionage. 

**The scoundrel was listening. How dare you do such 
a thing ?”” demanded Monsieur Gabe. 

The sailor’s hangdog look deepened into viciousness. 

“*T was only goin’ by, and hear’n some one a-talkia’'——” 

That he deliberately lied was evident, and Monsieur 
Gabe told him so, 

“It’s a lie, sir! Now, get out, and don’t be dogging 
me again.” 

The sailor's glance scowled upon Bernie with a aly, 
subtle menace, 


- “T wasn't a-doggin’ you, sir,” he answered, as he alank 


away, muttering curees under his breath. 
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-£*That fellow is a villain. Whose track is he on?” 

sharply questioned the stranger. 

Bernie laughed lazily and heedlessly. 

‘‘Mine, I suppose,” he said, still smoking. ‘I pun- 
ished his brutality rather severely some time ago, and he 
hasn’t forgotten it.” 

‘* Nor. forgiven it, I should say, by the way he looked at 
you. . Be on your guard, Mr.—” and the stranger 
paused, too bitterly detesting the name to willingly syllable 
it. ‘It is as much asa man’s life is worth to have an 
enemy at his. side among the icebergs.” For the second 

- time: that day Bernie had been warned of the ill-will this 
‘ man:bore him. ‘I'll return to my ship now—we sail to- 
night.” 
‘ - Monsieur Gabe replaced his fur cap, and opened the 
door.. -He was as smiling and courteous now as he had 
- been."moady and taciturn. Bernie’s next question was 
- destined: td’ change his humor again. 
*«©ne.moment,” he said, crossing the floor. 
- ask-your-dame'?” 
- \ “ Certainly,” was the brief answer, while the enigmatical 
: facé darkénéd stonily. 
- “What is it ?”- 

‘‘Gabe,” retorted the other, shortly. ‘‘ That is enough 
for you..: There are no pedigrees or distinctions at the 
North Péle. .-:Ask for Old Gabe, and they will send you to 
me ; ask for me, and you will find Old Gabe. Iam on the 
ship Hector, and shall be far away to-morrow. You are 
another Jocelyn, but some day you may come to the 
” Hector.” 

‘¢ Thanks,” laughed Bernie, amused at the odd mixture 
of courtesy and rudeness, ‘‘May I ask if the Hector 
returns to England this season ?” 

**Yes, the Hector returns this season.” 

‘« May I take passage to England on the Hector?” per- 
sisted Bernie, eagerly. 

‘*You may ask what you please, and I will refuse what I 
please. The Jocelyns have always brought me evil. You 
are a Jocelyn, and you may sink my ship. I decline to 
give you passage on the Hector.” 

‘‘Let me explain my reasons, and you will not refuse 
the request.” 

A ring of melancholy in the rich, mellow tones seemed 
to strike his keen ear, for the stranger stopped, and looked 
searchingly into the handsome face. 

‘*What does it matter to me what your reasons are ? 
The ship will not return to this station fora month. You 
have an enemy; how do you know you will ever want a 
passage to England ?” he demanded, crustily. ‘‘ Who is 
it you are so set upon seeing as to surrender your whaling 
for three seasons ?” 

Bernie unbuttoned his coat, and drew from a side-pocket 
a miniature. 

“That is the magnet drawing me homeward,” he said, 
holding it that the other might see the smiling face. 

Monsieur Gabe uttered a ory of horror and staggered 
backward. His hands clutched the table. His face 
whitened to a ghastly, ashen hue, under the yellowish 
swarthiness. His eyes contracted with a deadly pain. 

**God !” he gasped, ‘‘ where did you get that? God! 
that face again, and—the Jocelyns again !” 

“It is my cousin, Winifred Jocelyn.” 

Bernie closed the miniature, and replaced it. 

“It is not your cousin! It is not Winifred Jocelyn !” 
insisted che stranger, wildly. ‘‘ You know nothing about 
it! Isay you know nothing about it! God! I will not 
stay here! I shall go mad—mad—again !” 

He placed his shapely hands over his eyes, as if to shut 
out some terrible sight, and rushed away frantically. 
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Bernie stood in the doorway, perplexed and surprised. 
He was looking after his fur-covered Loots disappearing 
through the gangway, when an almost imperceptible 
sound attracted him. A face peered from behind a heavy 
stanchion, and was instantly withdrawn. The face was 
John Devéy’s. For the second time he had crept near 
enough to hear every word. For the second time his 
subtle watchfulness had been detected after his object had 
been attained. 

‘‘The devil take that fellow Devéy ! 
after ?” was Bernie’s careless comment. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“@OD PITY HIM.” 


HE whaleboat pulled off from the 
/ Arcturus across the green water 
— toward the fields of ice. A whale 

“\ had been sighted by the lookout. 
Bernie Jocelyn, with his handsome 
\, face and white hands, his brown hair 
4 curling around his splendid head 
ike a shining fringe, its sealskin- 
cap seeming a trifle out of place 
among the rough old salts, strain- 
ing every muscle to pull close 
enough for the skilled harpooner to 
take deadly aim. The magnificent 
landsman’s eyes glowed with an ex- 
citement quite as intense as any 

NN whaler in the boat. The craft shot 
forward at lightning speed. Every man watched the 
widening circles of the eddying waters around the mon- 
ster fish, Spouts of water were thrown into the air as 
the whale blew and snorted at the surface, and the boat 
flew over the waves. 

**T almost wish you had staid on board, Mr. Jocelyn ; 
this will be no play,” Adams, the first-mate, said. ‘‘ We 
are too confoundedly near the ice. It may break up at 
any minute. Swing on your oars, my boys. She'll be 
ours yet.” 

The men panted with the exertion and feverish anxiety. 
White, foamy spouts of water were still ascending in jets. 

‘*Stand up!” shouted the mate. 

The harpooner sprang to the bow. Bernie’s strong arm 
seized his oar, and his college skill in rowing stood him in 
good stead. 

“Pull, pull, my hearties! He is spouting slower. He 
is going down. He will be lost! Ay! Dart, dart !’” vo- 
ciferated Adams, as they ran close to the giant of the 
ocean. 

The glistening harpoon darted with unerring skill and 
aim, and was fastened in the monster’s side, and the boat 
was backed. The creature made a stupendous plunge of 
pain, then sank swiftly out of sight. 

‘*Where away ?” yelled the mate. 

‘Under the ice,” shouted the harpooner, as he flung 
another coil around the ballard-post. ‘‘And running 
foul,” he ejaculated, in a tone of alarm. 

The boat lurched violently, then was pulled with light- 
ning velocity straight toward the ice-field. The ballard- 
post began to smoke with the friction of the rope. The 
harpooner seized a bucket and Javed it with wuter. The 
hardy faces were full of intense excitement. 

‘God almighty ! he’ll pull us under the ice—we’ll be 
lost !”” screamed a terror-stricken voice. 

Bernie glanced around contemptuously. John Devéy 
was cowering in the corner of the flying boat, almost par- 
alyzed with fright. 


What can he be 


_ 
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“Get up, you confounded coward, and jump for your 
life with the rest of us, or go to the devil if you like,” 
roughly ordered the mate. ‘They can’t reach us in 
time. Spring on the ice, every one of you.” 

It was only a few dreadful moments of this mad racing 
to destruction. The craft would inevitably follow the rope 
down under the ice, to the bottom of the ocean, wherever 
the wounded whale might choose to make its gigantic 
perilous plunges. The relief-boat was dashing over the 
water to their rescue. One minute every eye turned 
eagerly toward it ; the next minute every eye turned hope- 
lessly from it. Even Bernie’s inexperienced glance saw 
that it was too late to save them. 

“Spring for the ice, my hearties,” ordered the mate. 
**Get up, you fool, or be a dead man in two seconds,” he 
added, to Devay. 

Each man braced himself for the leap for life from the 
doomed craft to the scarcely less perilousice. One breath- 
less instant intervened, and then, with a grinding orash, 
boat, lines and whale had vanished under the boundless 
ice. 

The boat had gone, but the crew was safe. Bernie’s 
athletic agility had enabled him to spring clear of the 
boat, and reach the ice side-by-side with Adams, the mate. 

*¢This floe of ice is devilish shaky ; we won’t venture 
too fur from the boats,” Adams said, examining keenly 
and narrowly the gaping holes and treacherous fissures. 
‘¢ He'll come up again, most like to the nor’west, in about 
thirty minutes, to blow. Mayhap you'll have the luck to 
lance him, Mr. Jocelyn. Come on, boys.” 

The party hurried over the ice. Adams strode on in 
advance, with Bernie at his side, 

“It’s life, sir; yes, it’s life, this here whale-fishing— 
but I don’t like this mist that’s creeping over us, and the 
winds blowing a bit sharp,” he added, hurrying forward 
rapidly. 

“‘We won't give up the fish, even for a gale,” laughed 
Bernie, gayly. His blood was tingling with the excite- 
ment and danger of this novel chase. 

The mate glanced at him, almost in admiration. 

“I say, Mr. Jocelyn,” he began, walking as fast as pos- 
sible, ‘for one of these granddeo gentleman landsman 
you’ve got more spirit, and can handle an oar better than 
any of them I ever shipped with. Ay, hurry up, boys. 
‘T'here’s a great hole in the ice, and curse me if the whale 
hasn’t come up. There she blows.” 

A spout of water shot up in the air. Their prey was at 
the surface, for a few minutes, at least, if only they could 
reach it in time. The sailors rushed frantically forward, 
yelling a wild cheer. The mist was gathering with Arctic 
swiftness around them, but nobody heeded. One man 
passed his comrades in long strides. One man reached 
tho edge of tho hole several feet in advance, when Adams 
and the sailors ranup. Bernard Jocelyn’s dexterous white 
hands had driven his lance into the great whale, and in an 
instant he had drawn it out and given another fatal 
wound. The sea-monster spouted streams of blood, while 
the men cheered lastily for Bernie, 

“You’--2 a born whaler,” ejaculated Adams, ecstatically. 
*‘You’ve done as well as the best of us. Look out! look 
out! “nn, ran!” 

The wi: 3 cudianly reared its head under the edge of 
ioe, “hen pushed forward, breaking its passage in the ice 
with its gigantic crown. 

“-ke care, Mr. Jocelyn !” shouted the mate, from the 
other side of the gap, as Bernie and two of the sailors ran 
forward to give the whale another lance, 

“Tt’s tarned over' He’s dead! You've killed him, 
Mz, Jocelyn !” vociferated the mez. 


«Run for your lives,” yelled Adams, in a shrill tone of 
terror. ‘The ice is parting. The floe is gone.” 

Bernie was bending down to watch their great capture. 
The sailors sprang away with all the frantic speed of men 
used to saving their lives in an instant. They ran along 
the widening fissure. The ice was cracking in explosive 
bursts, The green water was already visible far into the 
perfidious ice. The mist had deepened suddenly into 
almost impenetrability. They could see but a few feet 
before them. 

‘‘Here, here! Jump here !” shonted the foremost man, 
running out on a projecting point of ice cracking away 
from the main body. He was over in an instant, running 
on toward the party. 

The sailor in front of Bernie leaped over, and stopped 
short on the other side. Bernie bounded to the edge, 
now a few feet away. In another second he, too, would 
have been saved ; in another second he could easily have 
cleared the fatal gap, when a brutal blow from a lance 
hurled him backward. He recovered his balance and 
bounded back to the edge, It was too late—the floe had 
drifted out of reach. The villainous face of John Devdy 
scowled at him from across the horrible, hissing water. 

**You are a dead man, carse you,” he taunted, with ma- 
lignant triumph, from the safe side of the frightful abyss, 
“T came here to kill you, and I’ve done it. Your Wini- 
fred thinks you are dead long ago, and she’s Falke's wife. 
I fooled her for Fulke. Yes, yes—think on that while 
you are going out to the sharks, and-——” 

The floe of ice had drifted out of hearing, swiftly and 
steadily. Bernie ran along the edge in frantic despera- 
tion. He could hear the mate shouting his name in the 
distance. The white peaks of ice opposite disappeared. 
The voices of the men grew fainter. The explosive crack- 
ing grew louder. An impenetrable pall of fog enveloped 
him. He shouted again and again, but the gale seemed 
to beat his voice back into his teeth. No answer came 
from his comrades—no answer would ever come to him 
now. He was shut out from sight and sound, in the 
realms of eternal silence, The floe suddenly stood still, 
rocking slightly and moving slowly back and forth, then 
suddenly the mass of ice began to whirl round and round, 
with a giddy velocity. 

Bernie’s lips were tightly compressed, his face was pale, 
but the brown eyes glittered with unquenchable spirit. 
Every moment he expected the mass to break into a thou- 
sand pieces. He knew that the floe had been caught in 
the whirling eddy of two meeting ocean currents, rushing 
down two great lanes in the ice, It would whirl in this 
mad way for a while, and then either break or, drifting 
closer to the edge of this ocean whirlpool, be carried with 
tremendons swiftness out into midocean, or somewhere— 
God only knew where. 

Every sound of human life had died away long ago. 
The floe rocked and whirled. It must end soon. He 
knew that. Either alternative was equally hopeless and 
equally fatal. Possibly he hoped it would break and hurl 
him into the boiling sea below. Possibly he dreaded 
starving and freezing more than the awful caldron seeth- 
ing beneath him. 

The calmness of despair camo over Bernard Jocelyn as 
he stood there, gazing into the fog vacantly, with the 
white, salt spray dashing over him from the sea, and 
freezing on his beard and clothes. He made no effort to 
shelter himself from the sheets of foam thrown up as high 
as the peaks of ice. 

All at once the sickening whirl ceased, and Bernie 
became aware that the floe of ice was rushing in one direc- 
tion, Where, it seemed bootless to question. It scarcely 
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mattered to Fulke's enemy, imprisoned on the drifting 
iceberg. It could not signify much to Winilred’s husband 
which way the ocean curreat drove his island of ice. Still, 
having no mind to surrender life without an effort, he 
clambered as high as possible on the slippery, frozen 
ledges. Nothing was before him except the great Polar 
sea, Nothing behind him except the heavy, opaque fog. 
The velcaity with which the floe was impelled forward 
became at once perceptible by the rapidity with which he 
left the fog to the rearward. He paced the narrow ledge, 
careless of accident, and smiled bitterly at the very 
thought of caution for him. Somehow the past rose 
before him in vivid intensity. He remembered-Jaying his 
dart down on the ice when he crept close to the edge to 
view the whale. He remembered now that one of the 
sailors picked it up, and he comprehended now, alas! that 
some murderous purpose must have been in Devéy’s mind 
when he appropriated the weapon, And then the tortur- 
ing taunt of Winifred being Fulke’s wife! Poor Bernard ! 
if he could only live to save Winifred! When it was too 
late, the impalpable vail hiding things from human sight 
seemed lifted. He understood the mystery of his presence 
on the whaler, They had taken advantage of his illness 
and weakness to send him off on the whale-ship, with an 
assassin to dog his steps and kill him, that Fulke might 
use his dreadful lash over her father, and force Winifred 
to become his wife. His own stupidity and blundering 
folly rose to confront him now, when it was all too late, 
Tulke had pursued him with fatal malignity to the confines 
of the world. 

Despite what they called the mild season at the Pole, 
the temperature became bitter cold. The floe was still 
rushing forward at a maddening rate through the ocean 
channel. Miles away on either side were mountains of 
ica, Some were distant, others comparatively near. He 
contrived to climb higher up from ledge to ledge by 
satting footholes with his knife, until he reached a startling 
Acight. The icebergs seemed to have approached nearer 
and nearer while Bernie had been cutting his improvised 
stairway up the glussy side of the peak. They were on 
evcry side, massed and wedged in huge mountains. Evi- 
-lontly the floe was drifting into the dangerous region of 
pack-ice. Other fields of ice-mountains had crashed 
together and remained there for ages, perhaps, and this 
floe, bearing its one hapless inhabitant, was flying forward 
straight upon this ice with a resistless momentum. | 

Bernie gazed about him, conscious of a strange, dull 
curiosity in regard to the frozen sea, and an equally dull 
stolidity as to his own inevitable fate. Far away on tle 
floe he could see a white, moving body, and easily distin- 
guished the ferocious Polar bear on one of the icebergs. 

“Another passenger,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘ Another 
chance for extermination.” 

The brute was to the windward ; at least, he might not 
scent the prey until the floe had crashed upon the peaks of 
eternal ice in the frozen sea. 

‘* Who knows which one of us will be to the windward 
then ?” muttered Bernie, turning again to watch the icy 
coast beginning to hem them in. 

The floe was rushing swiftly onward; it would be 
hurled and shivered on the immovable icebergs. The 
tremendous collision was inevitable. Bernie’s ayes riveted 
themselves upon the gigantic danger with a horrible fas- 
cination. He forgot everything else in the absorbing 
Curiosity to witness the grand final speotacle—forgot that 
his own life was not worth a cent. 

“* Ay, it’s coming soon enough now,” ho whispered. 

A numb torpidity seemed creeping over him; the biting 
Polar wind swept around him. It was horribly cold, and 
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the frozen sea lay only a mile or two away. A low growl 
startled him. His rapacious fellow-voyager appeared on 
the very summit of the next peak, not fifty yards away, 
They had shifted positions—Bernie was to the windward 
now, and the brute had scented his prey; Bruin was 
growling savagely at him. 

Tne wind roared among the icebergs; the floe was 
appallingly near. One frightful moment more of suspense 
and it would crash furiously upon the frozen mountains, 
Bernie suddenly raised his head. A sound to the wind- 
ward echoed sharply through the peaks—it was a ship’s 


gun. (To be continued.) 


ST. JOHN'S DAY IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE IN 
MEXICO, 

A REcENT letter thus describes the festival of San Juan 
de Dios in the village of Texcoco, As the inhabitants, 
with the exception of a few Spanish, Mexican and French 
families, are extremely poor, the anniversary was cele- 
brated without pomp, but with touching fervor. 

On the eve of the festival the barrier in which the 
Church of St. John stands was illuminated by bonfires of 
resinous wood; on the roof of the church and on each 
tower brilliant flames were keptup by patient Indians, who 
seemed as wrapt in their labor of love as ever Parsee 
could have been while maintaining the sacred fires of Iran. 

When the anniversary dawned there was a joyous peal 
of bells, and before sunrise every boy and man who could 
procure rockets, torpedoes or fire-crackers helped to in- 
crease the din.’ The uproar was so great that the dogs—I 
believe Texcoco owns more than any other town in this 
republic—fled yelping into the houses or ran off to the 
hills, At eight o’clock Mass was celebrated, and during 
the pauses there seemed to come from some upper region 
sad, wild sounds that chilled one’s blood. After Mass I 
heard these weird sounds at intervals, and asking what 
they were, was told it was a ‘‘ Chirrimia,” a sort of sere- 
nade by five Indians, who had come all the wey from 
Mount 'Teponastle to contribute their mites to the festival 
by playing on the roof of the church. A lady suggested, 
**Go out in front of the church where you can hear them 
more distinctly.” The servant who accompanied me 
said: ‘I will go to the roof of the church and tell the 
Indians to play a martial air for you.” I declined trou- 
bling the musicians, but away sped Pedio, and in the 
course of a few minutes the music ceased, and a head, 
that for ugliness might have vied with that of Quasimodo, 
of Notre Dame de Paris, was thrust from a window in the 
tower, while the other four Indians leaned over the roof, 
peering at the Americans. Evidently they were disposed 
to be obliging, for they played three of their wild airs, 
and when, by way of thanks, I sent up a piece of silver 
and my messenger suggested: ‘‘ Perhaps the foreigner 
would like to see your instraments,” down they all came 
and exhibited their drums, made from the body of a tree 
(with an unwritable Indian name) hollowed ont and 
covered with deer-skin. Then with an apathetic air they 
displayed their trumpets, also of wood and about four- 
teen inches long. There was not a smile, yet I knew they 
were proud of their handiwork—by-the-way, these Tex- 
cocan Indians seem even graver than their serious Aztec 
neighbors. 

That evening the illuminations differed from those of 
the previous night. Chinese lanterns and colored lamps 
were hung in the streets, and all the parish of San Jaan 
de Dios was bedecked with white hangings, old tapestry 
and flowers, 
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SUMMER LONGINGS. 
By D. Florence M‘Carruy. 
Au! my heart is ever waiting, 
Waiting for the May; 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles 
Where the blooming hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
ar Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May; 
Longing to escape from study 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the Summer-day. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May; 
Throbbing for the seaside billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows, 
Where, in laughing and in sobbing, 
Glide the streams away. — 
Ah, my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May: 


} Waiting, sad, dejected, weary, 
Eis Waiting for the May. 
<4 Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings: 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away. 
MAN IS EVER WEARY, WEARY, 
WAITING FOR THE May, 
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I wag spending a tew months at one of our fashionable 
watering-pluces witn Aunt Carrie when I first met Barton 
Wight, It was throngh litrle Minnie that we firet became 
acqnainted, 

She was the strangest child I ever saw, but one whose 
winning ways, rare beauty, and Lright intellect attracted 
love, while her violent temper and capricious moods puz- 
zled and even repelled her friends, 

I found her one day on the beach, lying upon her face 
on the white sand, sobbing violently and angrily, while 
her nurse tried in vain to comfort her. 

**Go away—I hate you! I want papa !” cried the child, 
not lifting her face, 

‘*Your papa will be back again on Saturday,” said the 
nurse, ‘Oome, Minnie ; it is getting hot here, and you 
will be all tanned with the sun.” 

**T don’t care |” screamed the child—‘‘I don’t care if I 
am bornt black.” 

“Bat your papa will not want to kiss you then,” said 
the nurse. 

In an instant the child was on her feet, and had slipped 
her little hand into the woman’s, The sight of her little 
tear-stained face was very pitiful, and I spoke to her. 

**I have a cage full of little birds in my room,” I said ; 
“would you like to come and see them, my girl ?” 

** Yes,” was the quick reply. ‘Ilike you. Iheard you 
singing to the lame lady.” 

“That is my aunt,” I said. 
much.” 

* Would she love me ?” 

“I think so. Shall we go and ask her ?” 

“No,” said this oddity. ‘I sha’n’t ask her. If folks 
want to love me they can, but I sha’n’t ask them.” 

Telling the nurse where she would find the child, I took 
her to my room, and for three days she only left me at 
night. 

With her impetuous disposition she became warmly 
attached to Aunt Carrie, whose quiet gentleness seemed to 
soothe all her troubles, The great grief was her father’s 
absence for those three days, 

“Mamma,” she told us, ‘was dead—drowned in the 
river. Aunt Lizzie, who took care of her after mamma 
died, was dead, too, and she herself had been very sick, so 
the doctor sent her to Newport to get well; and now papa 
had gone home for three days, and she should die, she was 
sure, before he came back again. She was soven year 
old, and her name was Minnie Wight.” 

I never saw such beauty as this child’s, Large brown 
eyes, and a wealth of rich brown curls, attracted the first 
admiration, and day after day new beauties were developed 
—the beautiful form, the delicate features, small, expressive 
mouth, and the grace of every movement, made her won- 
derfully lovely. 

Saturday came, and by daylight we heard Minnie’s 
voice in the hall, as she passed our door on the way to the 
landing to wait for the boat that was to bring papa. 

Aunt Carrie was ill all day, and I could not leave her 
until Jate in the afternoon, when she fell asleep, and I went 
to walk on the beach, I was strolling slowly along when 
Minnie came rushing after me, 

** Miss Arnold ! Miss Arnold! please wait forme!” _ 
" I turned toward her, and saw Barton Wight, He was 
following nis little girl, and raising his hat, said, cour- 
teously : 

“Will you allow me to introduce wyself, and thank you 
for your kindness to my little girl ?” 


** Sho loves little girls very 
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I scarcely know how I replied, but we walked together, 
Minnie holding a hand of each, and as we walked, wo 
talked of the weather, the sea, the many everyday topics 
that break the ice of a first meeting. 

Before we parted, he had asked, and I had granted, per- 
mission to call upon Aunt Carrie. 

I went to my room, and found my aunt still sleeping. 
I was free to think—to think of a pair of sad dark eyes 
looking into mine—of a deep, rich voice speaking to me—~ 
of a tall, manly figure bending toward me. 

I cannot write of that Summer as I would. I cannot 
think of Barton Wight as a mere watering-place acquaint- 
anoe, when he seemed part of my very life, my heart, my 
love. 

At first my womanly pity was roused by his deep-settled 
melancholy, the heavy heart-sorrow that was printed upon 
his face, and shadowed his large black eyes. Then I be- 
came interested in his conversation, the varied reading 
that had expanded his rare intellect, the travel from which 
he had drawn such rich experiences, and the winning de- 
ference and courtesy that a plain little woman feels to be 
such delicate flattery from such a man, 

Later, I found myself happy in the consciousness of 
having the power to awaken a smile on his lips, a look of 
peace in his eyes ; and half afraid, wholly loving, I learned 
that he loved me. He loved me! 

I was a little woman, pale in face, without any brilliancy 
of beauty or accomplishment, entirely dependent upon 
Aunt Carrie for my support. He was a prominent lawyer 
in New York, talented, wealthy—a man of stainless repu- 
tation, both in his social and professional life—a man 
whose love would have been considered an honor by any 
of the brilliant belles around us, And he really loved me. 

It seemed impossible at first that such bewildering hap- 
piness could be mine. I had passed my childhood and 
my girlhood in a sort of gray life, tending an invalid 
mother, and humoring the caprices of a very aged father. 
I was twenty-four when they died, and Aunt Carrie sent 
for me to share her lonely life, 

That was my first gleam of happiness, Money sufficient 
to gratify all my love of fine arts, musio, literature, rest 
from the wearing anxieties of nursing, and the caloulation 
how to make one dollar do the work of two, 

Aunt Carrie was an invalid, it is true, but she had a 
house full of servants at home, and one who always trav- 
eled with us, She was very kind to me 

For two years we were quietly happy ; then we went to 
Newport and Boston. Barton Wight loved me, 

He had made my life golden-hued, when, one evening, 
we were sitting on the porch, talking, and we spoke of 
Minnie. 

“Darling,” he said, ‘tbat is the only drawback to my 
happiness—the fear that Minnie will prove too much of a 
burden for you. She is so impetuous—inherits so much 
of her mother’s peculiar temperament—that I tremble for 
her future. My strongest hope for her is in the influence 
you have over her—the power of your gentle, quiet tem- 
perament over her wayward moods, Poor little Minnie |” 

‘‘She is like her mother?” I questioned. ‘‘ You have 
never told me of her, Barton. Is it long ainoe she died ?” 

‘Four years. I will tell you the story of my married 
life, that you may understand fully how precious to me is 
your love, your tender gentleness, my soft-eyed darling. 
My true life is only now commencing, Alice.” 

T had longed for this confidence, and was only too glad 
to have it offered to me, 
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“My wife,” Barton said, “‘ was a West Indian, of Span- 
ish descent, and with wonderful beauty and powers of 
attraction, Minnie resembles her in every particular. I 
loved her, Alice, with a strong, fierce love, such as a 
woman like her will awaken in a young, untried heart, and 
she returned my love, 

“For four years we lived together, but I oan never 
describe to you my life, Zoe was jealous of everything— 
jealous of my profession, because it took mo from her 
side—jealous of her own child, if I caressed her too 
warmly. Her temper was ungovernable, and the slightest 
opposition to her wishes would rouse a perfect storm of 
fary. Then would follow fits of penitence, as wild and un- 
reasonable as her first anger, when she would reproach 
herself in bitterest terms, caress me, and plead for pardon 
as if she actually feared I would visit some horrible ven- 
geance upon her, 

* Slowly my mind awoke to the appalling truth that 
there was positive insanity in her blood ; slowly came to 
any horror-stricken heart the conviction that the woman I 
loved, had married, the mother of my little child, must 
become to me only a care and burden, to be tenderly 
humored, and made happy as far as it lay in my power to 
make her so, but never my true wife, my other self, the 
obosen companion of every thought of my heart. 

“*T tried to bear my cross patiently ; my sister Lizzie 
game to me, and took upon her young shoulders all house- 
hold cares, and I engaged a woman for Zoe’s constant at- 
tendance. In all her fierce moods, her most violent attacks 
of insanity, her love for me never wavered. It was touch- 
ing to see how she would come to me, exhausted with 
raving, put her beautiful arms around me, lay her weary 
head upon my shoulder, and sink to sleep while I soothed 
and caressed her. 

«* My heart was hers in her affliction, as it had been in 
her health and strength. My physician at first gave mo 
hope of her recovery ; but during the fourth Winter of 
our marriage, her physical strength began to give way, 
and he advised me to try travel and change of soene. I 
assented the more willingly as he said the physical weak- 
ness might be a token of renewed mental power. 

* We left little Minnie with Lizzie, and made an ex- 
tended Southern trip. The change was certainly benefi- 
cial, Zoe gained in health, and was much more quiet. It 
may be that my constant presence was some restraint upon 
her ; but it is certain that she slowly regained a more even 
temper, and the violent spells of raving became less and 
lees frequent. 

«*We had been in New Orleans when I was summoned 
home by important professional engagements, and took 
passage on one of the Mississippi steamers for St. Louis.” 

“My home |” I said. 

“Your home! I had every hope then of Zoe's perfect 
recovery, but God willed that I should lose her. We were 
nearly at our journey’s end when the steamer took fire iu 
the night. We were asleep in the stateroom when the cry 
awoke us, and hurrying on our clothes, we went on deck. 
Tt was a scene of indescribable confusion, and every one 
was straggling for self-preservation. 

**You may imagine my horror, Alice, when Zoe broke 
in the worst paroxysm of raving that had ever afflieted her. 
In vain I tried to calm her; she was wild with terror, and 
would not let me touch her. Every moment our situation 
became more critical, and the danger of delay greater. 
Already the lifeboats were loaded with their living freight, 
and lowered to the water. The fire was gaining in force 
and fury. In despair I caught Zoe in my arms, and tried 
to make her understand that we must get to the lifeboats. 
She wrested herself from my grasp, ran swiftly across the 


deck of the steamer, and sprang into the water. I fol- 
lowed her. I could swim ashore, if I could only find her. 
Alice, my search was fruitless, 

‘*I swam here and there, when auddenly I was struck by 
some wood from the burning vessel, and remembered no 
more for two wecka, I awoke to consciousness then, to 
find myself an inmate of a hospital in St. Lonis. I bad 
been very ill, delirious from the blow upon my head, and 
to this hour I do not know how or by whom I was rescued, 
Zoe was lost. When I was sufficiently recovered I tried 
to find some clew to her fate, hoping that she had been 
amongst the rescued passengers, There can be no doubt 
that she sank in that mad, terrified leap from the burning 
steamer. Now, you can understand why I am so anxious 
about Minnie. The strange, wayward moods, the hot 
temper, the passionate ‘love and capricious temperament 
are all so like poor Zoe's, While Lizzie lived Minnie had 
loving care from a loving woman, but my dear sister died 
six months ago. Minnie’s grief was so violent it threat- 
ened her life, and I brought her here to win her mind 
from her sorrow. To you she has given the same absorb- 
ing affection she gave to her aunt. Can you undertake 
such a heavy care as my poor child must be, Alice ?” 

“I will give her the most loving care, Barton, if you 
will trast her to me.” 

As I spoke I made a vow in my heart to give to Barton 
the peaceful home, the loving, gentle devotion that would 
best compensate him for the past sorrow and trial. I was) 
sure his love for me was true and enduring, and that he 
anticipated the true happiness of married life in this. 
second love, 

Our Summer of happiness was over, and Barton re-, 
turned to New York, while Aunt Carrie and I went to our 
St. Louis home, with Minnie for our guest. In Novem- 
ber Barton was to come for me, and we were to return to 
New York together. Aunt Carrie made most generous 
preparations for our wedding, and the weeks flew by 
rapidly. 

Early in November Barton came to St, Lonis, and the 
wedding-day was fixed. On the twenty-second I was to 
become a bride. In the meantime my friends seemed de- 
termined to make my few days of maidenhood as gay as 
possible, and parties were made for me, to which Barton 
was always invited. - 

On one lovely day, when June seemed to have visited 
us for a few hours, we made a riding-party, and started 
for the outskirts of the city. We were passing a hand- 
some building, when one of the party said : 

““Who would like to stop and go into the lunatie 
asylum? The doctor is a warm personal friend of mine.” 

I glanced nervously at Barton. He was very pale, but 
said, courteously : 

*‘ Shall we not intrude ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! This is an asylum where they are 
not afraid of visitors, Shall we go?” 

The whole party assenting, we dismounted, and were 
soon in the building. The doctor was most polite, and he 
soon discovered that Barton took a painful interest in his 
conversation, 

**I have one patient,” he told him, ‘‘ whose case inter- 
ests me deeply. It is a lady who was placed here by Mrs. 
Weldon. Probably you have heard of Mrs. Weldon ?” 

“Tam almost a stranger in St. Louis,” Barton replied. 

**She is a lady of large wealth, who spends her life and 
fortune in deeds of charity. The unfortunate patient of 
whom I speak was rescued from a burning steamboat, and 
with some others was taken to Mra. Weldon’s, her house 
being near the scene of the disaster, seven miles below the 
city, The others recovered, and left her, but the shock of 
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the night of horror turned this poor creature’s brain. 
We have tried in vain to discover even her name; but she 
talks of a child at times, and calls often for her husband, 

** How long ago was she found ?” asked Barton. 

*¢ Four years ago.’ 

‘*Can I see her ?” 

**T do not often allow visitors to see her. The sight of 
a stranger excites her.” 

**Let us see her,” I said to the doctor. ‘I think we 
can tell you where to find her friends.’ 

*« If you think so, come, by all means,” he said, opening 
a door near to us. I came to Barton’s side, nerving 
myself as best I could. 

‘‘Hush !” he whispered, hoarsely. ‘‘Do not speak now. 
I cannot bear it.” 

Tha do¢tor led us through a long corridor, and opened 
the‘door‘of a small, neatly-furnished room. Seated there, 
in a listless attitude, her hands lying in her lap, her eyes 
bent on the ground, was a pale, beautiful woman. She 
did not stir as we entered, not even lifting her eyes. I 
glanced at Barton, and read the death-warrant of my love 
in his face. With rigid 
features, pallid cheeks 
and lips, and a resolute 
ook in his eyes, he 
went from my side to 
his wife’s. 

“Zoe!” he said, in a 

low tone. 
, Never have I heard 
such a cry of rapture as 
sprang from the poor 
maniac’s lips. 

“Barton! I knew 
you would come, Bar- 
ton! My love —my 
husband !” 

I went softly from the 
room, from the house, 
and walked home, How 
I reached my room I 
never knew. How the 
long night passed I 
cannot write. 

The next day a litle 
note reached me : 

** Auice,” Barton wrote, 
“God is my witness I 


never meant to break your heart. I have not willingly deceived 
you. Can you forgive and forget me? The doctor thinks I had 
better take my wife home as soon as possible, and I leave here 
to-morrow. May heaven bless you, Alice, and grant you in time 
a happier love. Barton.” 


I was not ill—I did not die. After some days the keen 
anguish became a dull, ever-present pain, and my constant 
struggle was to crush down the love that was now a sin. 
Forgetting was impossible, and what had I to forgive ? 
Two long, weary years passed away, and I was becoming 
reconciled to my scrrow. Aunt Carrie was always my 
comfort, and I knew I was her greatest treasure on earth. 
Once only I had heard from Barton, when he sent for 
Minnie the duy he left St. Louis. 

Sorrow was to come to me once more. Aunt Carrie 
died, and I was alone, heiress to her wealth, desolate in 
her loss. It was just after the funeral when my maid 
brought me a letter, and I recognized Barton’s hand. , 


“ Atog,” he wrote, “one year ago Zoo died. I think the last 
year of her sorrowful life was happy; she became a gentle, harm- 
less child in my care, never quite rational, but never violent, and 
7 always loving and sub- 
missive. She died in my 
arms, never knowing that 
for one hour my heart had 
strayed from her. I am 
waiting to know if I may 
come to you. There is 
now no sin in my love for 
you, and it is yours un- 
changed, unalterable. May 
I see you ? Barton.” 


My story is told. We 
had a quiet wedding, 
and I came to New 
York, happy, as his love 
has made my life now 
for five long years. 
What could be more 
perfect joy on earth 
than is mine as Barton's 
wife ? 


— ae 


Econosty in our affairs 
has the same effect upon 
our fortunes that good- 
bieeding has on our 
conversation, 
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A VISIT TO A LAGER BEER BREWERY. 


AMERICA. 


HOW IT CAME _HERE, WHAT IT SHOULD BE WHAT IT IS 


By J. BurniTz Bacon. 


Tue production of beer in our country, and especially of | birthright, therefore, that beer was among the earliest 
that which is now called ‘“‘lager beer,” has reached pro- | manufactures in Manhattan. In 1633, under Director Van 
portions that entitle it to notice as one of our principal | Twiller, a brewery was erected in Bridge Street, between 
industries, and, from the quantity consumed, it may fairly _ Broad and Whitehall. Not long afterward the ‘‘ Brouwer 


be termed the beverage 
of the million. A brief 
sketcb of American beer 
may therefore be inter- 
esting. It may also be 
new to some of our 
later - coming German 
cousins, who assume 
exclusiveness in its pa- 
ternity and production. 

New York claims an 
early date in that con- 
nection. Our Flemish 
forefathers of the New 
Netherlands inherited 
their traditions of beer 
and its manufacture 
more directly and le- 
gitimately than could 
any Bavarian or other 
German, for the royal 
patron saint of the 
foaming tankard, Gam- 
brinus, was a Fleming, 
being Lord of Brabant, 
in old Flanders. It was 
throngh no left-handed 


Straat” was so-called 
from its several brew- 
eries, There Oloffe 
Stevensen Van OCort- 
landt, as a brewer, laid 
the foundation of his 
fortune and his family, 
and the names of De 
Forest, Van Couwen- 
hoven, Bayard, Kip, 
Beekman, and others, 
were on the list-of early 
brewers who rose to 
wealth and eminence. 
Arendt Van Corlaer — 
the ‘‘Corlaer” so held 
in honor by the abori- 
gines and the French— 
established a brewery 
at Beverwyck, or Al- 
bany, in 1661. Even 
in Massachusetts there 
were brew-houses al- 
eady in 1635. In that 
colony, when barley was 
scarce, they began to 
use molasses and sugar 


oe 


as substitutes for malt, until the General Court prohibited 
the practice, which may be called only an anticipation of 
the unnatural expedients of our day. 

The beer which was made generally at that early time in 
Manhattan and other parts of our country was known as 
“table beer,” such as our “present-use ale”; or when 
more malt was used, as ‘strong beer,” such as we now call 
“‘atock ale.” The same kind of products continued in 
vogue in New York up to and after the Revolution, and 
they were the only form of malt liquors in common use 
here until] 1846. Such, also, were the general malt bever- 
ages of the other Middle States, except in the Spring- 
time ; and that exception brings us to the consideration of 
“lager beer,” and its history in America. 

In attempting the task, we must first go back to Gum- 
brinus and to Bavaria, for with one or the other it is gen- 
erally conceded that lager originated. The ancient legend 
relative thereto, as contained in an appendix to “‘Simpli- 
cissimus,” runs thus: ‘‘A Bavarian nobleman, Count 
Forst, had been visiting the court of Gambrinus in Bra- 
bant, and, by his capacity for beer, had found favor in the 
royal eyes. When the count was about to return home, 
at a private audience Gambrinus said that as a parting 
gift he would teach him the secret of a new beer which he 
had lately discovered. He gave the count a manuscript 
describing the process, and especially impressed on him the 
condition that the beer must be brewed in the low tem- 
perature of Winter, must be stored for six months, and 
not tapped till the Spring. ‘In this stone flagon,” con- 
tinued the King, ‘‘you will find another arcanum of the 
new draught. It contains a sextarius of the true and 
virgin barm, derived from a Penicillium under the mid- 
night dews, This sup of barm, after fermentation, will 
be the mother of more, and its succession must be pre- 
served. Hasten, then, my son, to your home, and set this 
living yeast to its duty, and remember, above all, the 
Winter-keeping of the beer.” 

The count hastened home to establish a brewery at 
Munich, and obeying the directions of the King, be- 
queathed the secret to his descendants. It is well known 
that by the time of the Thirty Years’ War, or about 1650, 
luger beer had become a common beverage in Germany. 

We may regard this old German legend as a mere fable, 
though thore are some here who atill accept the Gam- 
brinus “‘barm” as a verity, as we shall yet note. The 
Winter keeping of the beer, however, is no fable, but an 
old and essential fact in the production of true lager, for 
until it is Winter-brewed and Winter-stored it cannot be 
genuine, natural lager beer. 

“Lagern” is the German verb “to lay up,” or to store, 
In the old Lexicons lager beer is defined as a beer for 
keeping. It cannot, therefore, be the genuine article 
until it has been stored through the Winter months, 
ripening to its best under the subtle and slow chemistry of 
nature. After that matured supply is exhausted there may 
be beer, but it is not “lager,” for it belies its name in not 
having been laid. 

Now to proceed. In the year 1710 there was a large 
immigration of German Palatines to America, some of 
whom remained in the City of New York, while others 
passed on up the Hudson to settle in Dutchess County, in 
the Schoharie County, and at the German Flats in Herk- 
imer County. Those who made their homes in the city 
were wont to meet socially in a stone brew-house which 
belonged to Rip Van Dum—perhaps not brewer, but 
Owner—and which stood on the rear of the lot now occu- 
pied by Nos. 64 and 66 Nassau Street. For forty years 
these Germans and their children continued to quaff their 
beer in this brew-house, until, in 1750, it was altered to a 
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theatre for Lewis Hullam. Subsequently the old building 
was fitted up and occupied as a German Reformed Church 
for those of the Palatines who held to the faith of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. From one of their pastors, Rev. 
Mr. Kern, and through one of his descendants, there 
has come down to us a tradition, that among the original 
Palatines the real Winter-kept lager made its appearance 
every Spring. This is the first traco of lager beer in 
America that we can discover. In the general use of ale, 
however, their descendants followed the prevailing fashion, 
and so the brewing of lager became a lost art, so far as 
New York was concerned. 

The Palatines who had moved up the Hudson suffered 
annoyance from the Indians, and a portion of them left 
the New York settlements there and removed further 
south, into Pennsylvania, about 1733, At that time the 
famous interpreter, Conrad Weiser, together with the 
friendly chief, Quagnant, was furthering the settling cf 
the Upper Schuylkill These flitting Palatines seem to 
have carried their ‘‘beer secret” with them, and one of 
their number, named Fritz, who, like Weiser, was a native 
of Oberant, in Wiirtemberg, put up a bark-shed brewery 
in the Tulpehocken valley, near Reading. On a visit to 
that place, in 1836, the writer was informed that he made 
Winter-stored beer. His name ought to be historic, but 
he was known only as Fritz of Talpehocken. It was said, 
that once being lost for some time while hunting, when he 
returned he found that his yeast was dead. In some way 
he obtained a fresh supply, and found his lager-brewing 
as successful as before. 

A few years after this, in the region still further south, 
there was another stream of German immigrants seeking 
the neighborhood of the lower Susquehanna. They were 
attracted to settlements just beginning to be made a few 
miles west of that river. Possibly some of these immi- 
grants were of the Palatines of New York City, while 
others were of later arrival, Among them were two broth- 
ers, who were brewers, named Daniel and Leonard Ber- 
nitz, whose first venture was to bay or to lease lots in 
York Town, a place then scarcely yet surveyed. Their in- 
tention was to brew beer there, and there is evidence that 
they did. But they found that the place was too far. 
inland, and also that the land titles were somewhat uncer- 
tain, owing to disputes between the Penns and Calverts as 
to the boundary, afterward celebrated as Mason and 
Dixon’s line, The brothers then determined to remove 
fifty miles farther south, to a rising settlement at tide- 
water, which was just then attracting attention, under the 
name of Baltimore Town. In that town they settled in 
1748, when it had a population of only 200, and but 
twenty-four houses, They soon built a brewory, the site 
of which was on the present southwest corner of Baltimore 
and Hanover Streeta, They were among the firat German 
settlers who so greatly aided that infant city with their 
capital and industry. Their building is a feature in the 
sketch of Biltimore drawn in 1752, the original of which 
is preserved in the historical records of the city. 

These brothers were eminently successful in their bus- 
iness, and were the chief contributors to building the ear- 
liest Lutheran Church in Baltimore, on Fish, now L-xing- 
ton, Street. They accumulated a large landed estate in 
the heart of the city, and a street ranning through it was 
named after them, though in liter years the name has been 
Anglicized, 

We have before stated that lazer beer was tn common 
use ia Germany at that time, as the older Lexicons of tha 
language prove, and all brewers imm’‘grating thence must 
have been acqnainted with the process of ite manufactara. 
It is fair, therefore, to believe that the two brothers above 
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named, enterprising and successful in brewing as they 
‘were, were not ignorant of the mystery of making it. 
They were among the earliest brewers of the Susquehanna 
Tegion, and fifty years ago io that region, among the Ger- 
man population there abounding, lager beer was no new 
thing. It was called “lager,” too, as the writer knows, 
but it was the lager of that day—Winter-brewed, Winter- 
stored, natural, genuine and wholesome, and not sold 
until Spring. Its use was not general except among those 
of German tastes, and therefore the demand was not great, 
Its supply was also limited, for lack of extensive premises 
and appliances such as are now common. It came and 
went with the Spring, making no special sensation or 
record, and therefore the existencs of that early American 
lager has been overlooked and forgotten. 

As part of that early venture in brewing, the following 
traditional incidents may be interesting, especially as they 
were the early household talk of a region now historic. 
‘When, about 1742, the two Bernitz brothers, as related, 
reached the proposed town of York, in the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania, they found that only s few lots had been taken 
up on the site, and that there had been no church of any 
denomination yet erected. The most of the settlers were 
Germans, and of the Lutheran faith. By the united efforts 
of those of them in the town, and those in the clearings 
around, a congregation was at length formed. In 17448 
frame church was built, and it is probable that it was 
adorned with the altar and candles permitted by the Augs- 
berg Confession. Bat they had no bell, and that was not 
only an ecolesiastical adjunct but a special necessity for a 
widely-scattered rural congregation. The Palatine Luth- 
erans in New York were then worshiping in a church on 
the corner of Broadway and Rector Street, on the site 
afterward oocupied by Grace Episcopal Church. The 
Palatines had two bells, and, mindful of the‘r distant 
brethren, they sent to Pennsylvania one taken from their 
Broadway belfry. It was a small one, but sufficient to 
echo over the woodlands. 

The bell had a tedious journey on its way west of the 
Susquehanna to York Town. It arrived there late on a 
Saturday evening in the Spring of 1745—too late to leave 
it in safety at the church. The weary teamsters then 
sought help to unload it at the brew-house on the east 
bank of the Codorus, The brew-house was then a home- 
like evening exchange for the gossips of the hamlet. In 
those days of leather breeches it was the custom to test the 
excellence of strong beer by spilling a spoonful on the 
‘wooden bench and then sitting down init. If the brew- 
ing was weak in malt they could easily rise, but if it was 
lusty and nourishing they would stick fast. On this even- 
ing the strong beer had been tested and found tenacious, 
but the news of the bell’s arrival brought the customers 
from their seats, It was brought inside, and its chime 
was hailed with delight. In the cool cellar there was a 
store of “lager beer” not yet tapped. To honor the occa- 
sion, the bell was upturned, a keg of lager was poured into 
it, and the whole hamlet was summoned to drink a wel- 
come, The next day the bell was carried in procession to 
the ohuroh, where Pastor Schaum duly christened it. 

For ninety years this be!l summoned the people to 
church or tolled for the passing soul. It was known as the 
“lager beer bell,” or in later years as the ‘‘little bell,” 
because it was used to toll the death of a child. When 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary was established at 
Gettysburg, Professor Schmuck-r was its first president, 
and he had been broucht up under the sound of the 
ancient bell. About 1835 he had it transferred to the 
cupola of the bnilding on the ridge just west of the town, 
There, beside the little monitor, stood Lee, the Confede- 


rate general, while ha directed the charge of his army at the 
battle of Gettysburg. Such is the history of the bell, and 
although partly traditionary, it is inserted here as inci- 
dental evidence relative to American lager beer, 

But there are those who deny the early manufacture of 
that beverage here, and the question was a topic among 
delegates to the late National Convention of Brewers at 
Chicago. Those of German birth assert that it was first 
introduced during this generation, and we quote a puab- 
lished statement derived from them that ‘lager beer was 
not even heard of in this country prior to 1846.” Now, 
considering the large German population early settled ia 
America, and considering the continual German immigra- 
tion up to 1846, we have often asked, Why should a beer 
so long common in the Fatherland not have been known 
here prior to that year ? 

To this query the editor of a prominent American 
brewers’ gazette makes reply that it was necessary first to 
bring @ peculiar living yeast from Germany ; that on a 
long voyage this yeast would lose its strength and be dead 
before its arrival ; and that it was only when the Baltimore 
clipper-ships made the voyage in three weeks that the 
yeast was imported, and thus lager was first produced in 
America, This he states as the explanation given by the 
present German brewers, 

Truly, this is merely a resurrection of the living yeast, 
or barm, of the Gambrinus legend. It sounds strange to 
hear the old fable gravely revived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and its refutation might safely be left to the tradi- 
tions and facts we have narrated. But let us further reply 
that if the clipper-ship yeast was necessary to introduce 
lager, it has strangely failed to do so, because the result of 
it is, the lager of to-day is not lager beer. It does not at 
all fulfill the meaning of the term, which has already been 
given, 

That it is not the genuine Winter-ripened beverage is 
plain from the fact that it is brewed and consumed all the 
year round. . Brewing rapidly succeeds brewing, in order 
to turn and turn over again the capital invested ; and to do 
this at the required low temperature, ice-bouses have 
become a main feature of every establishment. If to this 
are added the more reprehensible practices of using drugs 
and chemicals, such as malt-extract, grape-sugar, aloes, or 
coculus indicus, we may very earnestly call upon Gam- 
brinus to vindicate his originyl patent and save us from 
our present lager. 

As to its introduction in the City of New York, our 
modern lager was first sold here in 1847, in a basement at 
Broadway and Worth Street, and at one or two other 
places, having been brought here from a Philadelphia 
brewery. In 1848 the first city-brewing of it was made by 
F. & M. Schaefer, at No. 85 Seventh Avenue, Soon after- 
ward Erhardt Richter and George Gillig began its manu- 
factare. The demand gradually increased until it became 
the fashion, and now the total city production may be put 
at two million barrels, and the proceeds at fifteen million 
dollars per year. 

Though the greater part of this modern product is not 
the old-fashioned lager that slept through the Winter and 
awoke ripe and bracing in the Spring, there are brewers 
here who can, and do, manufacture the true Gambrinus 
tonic. To that genial essence of the malt and hop we may 
bid all hail, yet still with the proviso, Careat Emptor. 

The revived taste for lager beer led to a wonderful 
development of the breweries. While there was only one 
in New York City in 1842, there were in 1872, in and near 
the city, no fewer than eighty, and the product had in- 
creased from 7,000 gallons to 7,000,000 per year. 

The first operation in beer-brewing is the preparation 
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A NEW YORE CELLAR OF LAGER, 


of the malt. In an immense room on an upper floor are 
stored thousands of bushels of barley. Here the grain is 
steeped for forty hours, the water being drawn off when 
the grain has become fully swollen. It is then left to dry 
for six hours. Then the grain is dried upon the malt- 
floor in rectangular heaps of twelve or fifteen inches in 
depth, In this condition it is quite dry, but in the course 
of a day it grows moist, and acquires a temperature ten de- 
grees higher than the surrounding air. It gives out a 
pleasant fruity smell, and germination begins by the 
shooting out of the fibrils of the young roots from the tip 
of every grain. This takes place about ninety-six hours 
after the removal of the grain from the steep. The 
radiments of the future stem begin to appear about a 
day after the germination of the rootlet. The germina- 
tion is now checked, and the couching is succeeded by 
the flooring operation, which is merely spreading the 
grain more thinly upon the floor, and turning it over 
with spades two or three times a day. Now that the 
gluten and mucilage have mostly disappeared from the 
grain, this becomes white and crumbly, like meal. It is 
then dried 
and freed 
from the 
roots, which 
have become 
brittle. Now 
the pure 
white barley 
is ground 
into a fine 
powder, 
which is very 
sweet to the 
taste. It is 
next poured 
through a 
hopper into 
an immense 
tub in the 
brew - house, 
and boiling 
water let in 
upon it. The 
liquid, or 


THE REAL LAGER WINTER CELLAR. 


sweet-wort, is drawn off into copper vessels, called under- 
backs, and great care has now to be observed that the 
infusion shall be clear and free from any particles of the 
grain. It is a solution of the saccharine matters princi- 
pally, the mucilaginous and resinous not being yet 
dissolved. Then water is again let into the mash at the 
temperature of 190 degrees, which is immediately reduced 
by the cooling malt to 176 degrees. The infusion per- 
colates through the colandered tops of the underbacks 
and mixes with the first, and the contents of these vessels 
are pumped out into large copper kettles, furnished with 
steam valves, which are contrived to retain the steam at 
a temperature higher than 212 degrees, Here the sweet 
beer is boiled, and in the process hops are introduced. 
Then the worts are drawn into a square cistern, called 
the hopfenseihe, or hop-back, where the liquor is strained 
out and the hops left behind. After remaining for a 
short time in the hopback, the beer is pumped up to the 
cooling-vats in the third story, whence, when about of the 
temperature of the surrounding air, it is run over the 
patent coolers into the fermenting-tubs down below, 
where it re- 
mains for 
three weeks, 
Yeast is now 
added—inthe 
proportion of 
from one to 
three gallons 
of yeast to 
one hundred 
of worts, 
more being 
required in 
Winter than 
in Summer. 
Then the beer 
is drawn into 
the settling- 
tuns, where it 
is kept for 
three or four 
months, when 
it is properly 
called Jager 
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beer for the 
first time. It 
is now ready 
to be drawn 
off into kegs 
and sent out 
to make the 
hearts of the 


thirsty glad. 


A SMILE. 


NorTHIna on 
earth cansmile 
but the race of 
man, Gems 
may flash re- 
flected light, 
but what is a 
diamond -flash 
compared with 
an eye- flash 
and mirth- 
flash ? Flowers cannot smile, This is a charm which 
even they cannot claim. Birds cannot smile, nor any 
living thing. It is the prerogative of man; it is the color 
which love wears, and cheerfulness and joy—these three. 
A face that cannot smile is like a bud that cannot blossom 
and dries up on the stalk. Laughter is day, and sobriety 
is night—a smile the twilight that hovers between both. 


AN ANCIENT GRECIAN CUIRASS, 
Ox of the most interesting specimens of archaic Greek 
art in existence has been brought to light by Mr. Stillman, 
und is now exciting the keenest interest in the archologi- 
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cal circles of 
Atbens. This 
treasure is the 
back of an 
elaborately 
wrought 
bronze cuir- 
ass, and is 
thought to be 
at least as old 
as the sixth 
century before 
Christ, There 
are seven sub- 
jects engraved 
on it, which 
are thus de- 
scribed: The 
main subject, 
which occu- 
pies the lower 
part of the 
cuirass, con- 
sists of two 
groups of three figures each, and six inches high, and 
it has been diversely interpreted to represent either the 
reconciliation of Apollo and Hermes or a king consult- 
ing Apollo. On the one side is Apollo playing on the 
lyre, attended by Lato and Artemis, and on the other 
a royal or divine figure, followed by two attendants. 
The personages are dressed in the most elaborate cos- 
tume, and every detail is rendered with finished skill, 
the patterns even of the stuffs of their various garments 
being delineated with the utmost precision. The subor- 
dinate personages are barefooted, but Apollo wears a pair 
of sandals, and the other principal figure high-peaked 
boots, such as are worn to the present day by the Epirotes, 
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Above this row of figures, ranning across the lower part of 
the cuirass, there is on each side of the clavicles a bull, 
and above the bull a lion, each facing his counterpart on 
the other clavicle, Between them are two leopards, ram- 
pant, supporting each uther, surmounted by two sphinxes, 
plso rampant and in the same attitude. 

Each of these subjects is framed in rich ornamental 
borderings of different patterns, that which runs along the 
lower edge of the cuirass under the chief design being 
especially quaint and elaborate. This unique art treasure 
was found some twenty years ago in the Alpheus by a 
fisherman, who caught it in his netand sold it as old metal 
at a shop in Z.nte, where it lay buried among a mass of 
worthless Inmber until Mr, Stillman’s critical eye discerned 
its value and rescued it from oblivion. It has been placed 
in the museum at Athena, 


THE ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS, 


Srraxcs as it may seem to us of to-day, Italy, under the 
aristocratic republic of Venice, was the birthplace of the 
idea of newspapers, The first newspaper was written —not 
printed—in Venice, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tary. History fails to record any sworn statements as to 
ita circulation. We may reasonably indulge a doubt of its 
having had the usual ‘'50,000 readers,” as does the aver- 
age journal of to-day. It was only a monthly, and was 
merely the ‘“‘organ” of the Government. It was called a 
gazette, or gazetta, aname derived, perhaps, from gazzero, 
& magpie or chatterer; or more probably, says Disraeli, 
in his ‘* Curiosities of Literature,” from gazetta, a farthing 
coin peculiar to Venics, which was then the common price 
of anewspaper. Another entymologist derives the name 
from the Latin gaza, lengthened colloquially into gazetta, 
signifying ‘a little treasury of news.” The Spanish de- 
rive the name from the Latin; as also their gazatero, a 
writer for the guzetto, from which our English word, gaz- 
eteer, is undoubtedly descended. 

George Chalmers, in his life of Ruddiman, gives a curi- 
ous particular of the early Venetian gazettes: ‘‘ A jealous 
Government did not allow a printed newspaper ; and the 
Venetian gazette continued long after the invention of 
printiog, to the close of the sixteenth century, and even to 
our own day, to be distributed in manuscript.” In the 
Magliabechian Library, at Florence, are thirty volumes of 
Venetian Newspapers, all in manuscript. 

The Italians called their earliest editors menanti, be- 
cause, says Vossius, they intended commonly, by these 
loose papers, ‘‘to spread about defamatory reflections,” 
a thing not altogether done away with in this nine- 
teenth century. Pope Gregory XIII. abolished their 
vocation in Italy by a particular bull under the name of 
menantes, from the Latin word minantes, threatening. 
Menace, however, derives the name from the Italian 
menare, signifying ‘to lead at Jarge, or spread afar.” 
How aptly this latter derivation applies to the editor of 
A.D., 1882, especially if he live in the United States ! 

According to Chalmers mankind is indebted to the 
wisdom of Queen Elizabeth and the prudence of Lord Bur- 
loigh for the first printed newspaper. In the British Mu- 
seum at London are several newspapers, which were 
priote™ while the Spanish fleet, of the Armada epoch, lay 
in the singlish Channel. The name of this first ‘‘ news- 
paper venture ” is the Enghsh Mercurie, which, by author- 
ity, was “imprinted at London by Her Highneas’s 
printer, July, 1588,” almost 800 years ago, The Mercurie, 
however was aot issued regularly, but only on extraordin- 

ary occasions. The very earliest copy preserved is No. 50, 
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and priuted in Roman type. It contains news-items, as 
do the papers of to-day. - 

An old English encyclopedia, published at London in 
1802, differs somewhat from Chalmers regarding dates. 
It says (I quote literally) : ‘‘ They (newspapers) were firft 
published in England, Auguft 22, 1642. Journal des 
Savans, a French paper, was firet published in 1665, 
thouga one was printed in Eugland under the title of the 
Public Intelligencer, by Sir Roger L’Estrange, 1663, which 
he dropped on the publication of the first London Gazette, 
Newspapers and pamphlets where prohibited by royal 
proclamation, 1680. Though at the revolution prohibi- 
tions of this kind were done away, and the press set at 
liberty, yet newspapers were aflerward made subjects of 
taxation, and for this purpose were first stamped in 1713. 
The number of them, however, gradually increased, and 
there were printed in the whole kingdom during the year 
1775, 12,680,000 ; 1776, 12,830,000; 1777, 18,150,642; 
1778, 18,240,059 ; 1779, 14,106,842 ; 1780, 14,217,371; 
1781, 14,397,620 ; 1782, 17,272,529, They are now (1802) 
atill more numerous,” Yes, and in 1882 more numerous 
still, the issue of a week outnumbering that of a year 
eighty years ago. 

The first French newspaper originated in a public de- 
mand for gossip. What a commentary upon civilization ! 
De Saint Foix, in his curious ‘ Ecsais Historiques sur 
Paris,” attributes the origin of newspapers in France to 
Renaudot, a physician of Paris, who, to amuse his pa- 
tients, was “‘a great collector of news.” He found by this 
means that he was more sought after than his more learned 
brethren. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S FEATHERS. 


Tae origin of the Prince of Wales's feathers is a question 
which has led to some lively discussions. Some years ago 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler announced that the royal plume of 
three feathers was of Mogul origin, and probably very an- 
cient. He pointed out that Sir Thoma: Roe, who was 
sent on & mission to India by King James [., describes the 
plume of heron’s feathers which was worn by the Mogul 
emperors of Hindoostan when they took the field ; also that 
Tavernier, the French traveler, describes the plume of 
three heron’s feathers which was worn by the Ottoman 
Porte, and explains that it had a military meaning, and 
was a symbol of command. On taking the field, the Otto- 
man Porte gave one of the feathers to the Grand Vizier, 
who was acknowledged by the whole army as their com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In a recent number of Fraser's Magazine the subject has 
been treated at length by Mr. W. Simpson. In the Santa 
Casa at Loretto he saw a marble scalpture of three feathers 
placed nearly in the same position as those borne by the 
Prince of Wales ; and he was told that it was the embleme 
magnifique of Lorenzo de Medici, the father of Leo X. At 
Athens he saw a beel-plate of a Turkish musket made of 
solid gold, and profusely ornamented, which had been 
fished up after the battle of Navarino. It bore a represen- 
tation of two crowns, each surmounted by a triple plame. 
Subsequently Mr. Simpson wa; present at a meeting of the 
British Association, held at Piymouth, when a paper was 
read by Professor Beal on a soapstone image from Pekin. 
Over the head of the image was the figure of a descending 
dove, and there was also a dove on cach side, Mr. Beal 
believed that this figure represented the three rays of the 
rising sun, and brought corroborative evidence from the 
Vedas, from Buddha’s crown at Cevlon, from Japan, and 
various other Eastern countries. Above all, he quoted the 
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Prinse of Wales’s feathers, and showed, on Mr. Wheeler's 
authority, that it wasan Eastern symbol, adding that the 
Sanskrit derivative of ‘‘Ioh dien,” was not ‘I serve,” but 
“TI shine.” 

‘We might add to the data furnished by Mr. Simpson by 
stating that Nadir Shah, who, daring the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century, conquered Asia from B sgdad to 
Delhi, wore three black heron’s feathers in his diadem, as 
may be seen in the frontispiece of the second volume of 
Jonas Hanway’s history of the revolutions of Pers‘a. 
Hanway remarks that Nadir Shah changed the feathers 
from the left side to the right, as if to show that he was 
indebted for his sovereignty to his own right arm. 

On the whole, it appears most likely that the three 
feathers belonging to the Persian, the Mogul, or the Tark, 
are borrowed from the old native worship which finds ex- 
pression in the Vedio hymns, and prevailed throughout 
the greater part of Asia before the advent of Buddha or 
Mohammed. They probably represent the three deities of 
fire, air, and water. According to Brahmanical teaching, 
all the gods of the universe were resolved into these three 
conceptions, which in their turn are symbolized into the 
three mystic letters A *U*M., which represent the three 
in one, as the idea of one supremespirit, who is sometimes 
personified as Brahma, sometimes as Vishnu, and some- 
times as Siva. 

Mr. Simpson points out another fact in association with 
the Prince of Walee’s feathers, which opens up an entirely 
new question. He brings evidence to show that the first 
Prince of Wales wore only two feathers, and not three; 
and he is inclined to think, though with some hesitation, 
that they are a combination of the solar and lunarsymbols. 
This conjecture, however, will scarcely bear considera- 
tion. There is no symbolism in any age or clime that we 
can call to mind in which the sun and moon are repre- 
sented by a pair of plumes. Again, in most mythologies 
the sun and moon are used as symbols of the masculine 
and feminine elements in nature ; and it is difficult to con- 
czive that sexual differences should be represented by two 
§ athers. 

Ia the traditions of the remote past the sun and moon 
are symbols of the antagonism between Iran and Taran, 
the Persian and the Turk, the children of the sun and the 
children of the moon. The sun is represented by a solar 
disk or a peacock, while the moon is represented by a cres- 
cent; and the radical difference between the two must be 
obrious to all. 

The use of these symbols has led to some unfortunate 
yoistakes in moderntimes, Thus the little Rajah of Mysore, 
who is a feudatory of the British crown, has been recently 
allowed to adopt the peacock as his insignia, although the 
peacock is an assumption of sovereignty which belongs of 
right to the Empress of India and to Her Majesty alone. 
The peacock is the assertion of imperial supremacy. It 
was the insignia of the great Hindoo Empire of Vijayana- 
gar, which, in the days of the Plantagenets, covered the 
whole of Southern India —the whole of what is now known 
asthe Madras Presidency. The peacock was also the in- 
signia of the Mogul Emperors of Hindoostan. In days 
gone by, the peacock throne at Delhi was the wonder of 
the world, although historians have sought to calculate the 
value of the jewels of which it was composed rather than 
to ascertain its symbolical meaning. To this day the 
peacock is the emblem of sovereignty in Burmah, as well 
asin many parts of Mongolia and China. . 

A still more curious blunder bas been made as regards 
the crescent: it has been ignored as a symbol of race and 
adopted as a symbol of the Mohammedan religion, al- 
though all such images are in direct violation of the law of 


the Koran. The peacock and the crescent, like the lion 
and the sun, are maintained as symbols by Mohammedan 
princes, but, nevertheless, the use of all such symbols is 
strictly prohibited by the Prophet of Arabia. The use of 
the term ‘‘ crescentade” is thus mere ignorant pedantry, 

Bat, in spite of all that has been said about the Eastern 
origin of the Prince of Wales's feathers, it is possible 
enough that the plumes are capable of a more simple ex- 
planation, When Nadir Shah returned to his capital after 
the invasion of India, he wore four plumes, to represent 
Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Hindoostan, thus ignor- 
ing all esoteric meanings which might be associated with 
the emblem. In like manner the Prince of Wales may 
have originally worn two feathers to represent England 
and Wales, and subsequently three feathers, to represent 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland. In the present day 
the feather which once represented France may perhaps 
be taken to represent India, as it did in the days of Nadir 
Shah. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 
By W. G1sson. 


Sriexpm goenery, novel trials of skill and strength, the 
picturesque garb of the combatants, and the strange 
tongue in which the onlookers give vent to their mirth or 
satisfaction at defeat or failure, combine to render a Celtic 
gathering unique. 

Areal Highland gathering—of which there are scores 
every year in the quiet glens of the West and North of 
Scotland—is a very different affair from the cut-and-dried 
physical contests ; and if the musio of the bagpipes is less 
artistic than the strains of hired instrumentalists, every- 
thing else is much more healthy and enjoyable. Every- 
thing else? ‘Were we not safely ensconced in our stady, 
it would be dangerous to speak disrespectfully of the 
musio of the piper. 

Let us try to depict the scene of a Celtic gathering. 
Behind us, towering into the cloudless blue, are the 
western spurs of the Grampians, heather-clad, hoary, and 
magnificent ; out to the left, over cultivated undulating 
ground, we catch a glimpse of the green Atlantic, and hear 
its ancient waves crashing on the unseen beach; away to 
the north are purple hills, and, where they dip down into 
broad vales, a loch Jies shining in the sun, with the blue 
Paps of Jura or the headland of some western isle in the 
far, dim distance; on our right is a broad, shady gorge, or 
pass, where the dark Scotch fir is set off by the light and 
graceful form and foliage of the silver birch ; and as the 
tartan-clad villagers, headed by the laird’s piper, come in 
all directions to the grass-grown and mossy rendezvous, 
the gentle deer, silver-tailed rabbit, or gorgeous moor-fowl 
flee from the unwonted concourse. Here, surmounted by 
a heathery knoll, there is a natural amphitheatre, carpeted 
with Nature’s own velvet, and in every face joy sits en- 
throned, while in the variety of color in the tartans, the 
glow of health in the ruddy cheeks and sturdy limbs of the 
‘© lasses "—half hid, half shown, with modest unconscious- 
ness—there is delight for the eye and charm for the heart, 

And now, after the long morning walk over the hills 
and moors, the inner man cries out for sustenance. 
Baskets are opened by knots of merry convives, who ext 
and laugh as only those can who live in free ozone. All 
the while the assembled pipers make the hill» ring with 
the **Cook o’ the North,” or some equally heart-stirring 
march; and the ample but modest repast having been 
washed down by draughts of sparkling water from the 
brook that brawls over its stony bed a couple of hundred 
yards away, the roal business of the day begins, 


“TOSSING THE CADER,”’ 


e 

Naturally enough, there are contests in the Highlands 
common to athletic meetings in all countries, such as run- 
ning, leaping, and wrestling, and these may be dismissed 
in a very few words. Premising that in these and other 
conflicts of skill and muscle the Celt would disdain to 
swathe his limbs and body in the white cotton affected by 
his brethren in the south, but simply doffs his plaid and 
jacket, the reader may be left to fancy how these stout 
Norsemen acquit themselves in the race, the leap, and the 
friendly full. 

The course for races is no smooth, well-beaten track, but 
tbe runners, starting from a given point, make straight 
ahead, regardless of the unevenness of the ground, to a post 
“set at some distance from the point of departure, round 
which all the rivals turn, and so home again. In wrestling, 
the Highlander may trust more to his strength than his 
science ; but although ignorant of the mysteries of ‘* back- 
heel,” ‘‘outside click,” ‘‘cross-buttock,” ‘‘hipe,” and 
“twisting off the breast,” he yet tugs strenuously at his 
man, and the Highlander ‘‘sent to grass”—to use a 
sporting phrase—takes his fall in the best of humors. 
An old-fashioned game to which the Highlander clings 
with all the tenacity of a hereditary Conservative is the 
hop, step, and jump. It may be less scientific than vault- 
ing between two upright posts by aid of a long pole, but 
the long-shanked gillie and the shepherd, used to leaping 
mountain chasms in search of game or the lost of his flock, 
doubtless find it a good thing to retain this ancient article 
in their athletic programme ; and some that we have seen 
cover enormous distances on the springy turf. »~ 

Highland athletics, however, have one or two distinctive 
features which will require rather more minute explana- 
tion. Not the least of these is the behavior of the specta- 
tors. Habituated to self-rule, they need no officials to 
keepa clear course or preserve a fair field. The ‘‘ lasses” 
are generally seated in front, or lie gracefully recumbent 
on the turf, with their ‘‘joes” close behind them, while 
the aged are always accorded a favored coign of vantage. 
Consequently, there are no cries of ‘‘Stand back!” or its 
equivalent in Gaelic ; not because there is lack of excite- 
ment, for your natural Celt, like his Irish brother, is mer- 
curial to a degree, as any one who has ever been present 
at these meetings can testify. Eye, tongue, hand, and 
foot are all on the move during the progress of a race or a 
wrestling bout—and the tongue especially, as it runs off 
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with astonishing rapidity its hoarse gutturals and puzzles 
of prounciation. 

Not unfrequently they demur to the ruling of the judges 
in the most direct manner, and might kick over the traces 
altogether were it not for the ladies, or their own deep 
sense of the honor due to the “‘chieftain” judges, though 
they be heads of clans against which their fathers from 
time immemorial waged deadly feud. On the whole, how- 
ever, 2 Highland audience is eminently good-humored and 
law-abiding. Then there are sometimes clouds of discon- 
tent upon the faces of the competitors themselves, if only 
for a moment, as there are gusts of mist that temporarily 
make the hills blurred and angry-looking ; but this pro- 
ceeds not so much from anger as from the intentness of 
their striving, and their honest dislike to acknowledge 
themselves beaten. But it is in the various contests 
themselves that the Highland sports stand out from all 
othersin Western Europe, and the origin of these it would 
be impossible to trace. They seem indigenous to the soil, 
and can only be properly appreciated when enacted amid 
their native surroundings. 

‘Tossing the Caber” is essentially » Highland game. 
The ‘‘caber ” is simply the trunk of a young pine hewn 
from its roots near the scene of the contest, denuded of its 
tranches, and varying in length according to its thickness, 
but never less than about ten feet long, and rarely more 
than fourteen. To toss this huge and unwieldly pole the 
athlete takes hold of the smaller end, poises it skillfully 
against his breast and shoulder in an upright position, and 
suddenly raising the thin end by sheer force to a level 
with the shoulder, throws it from him, so that the thick 
end touches the ground and the pine trunk falls away 
from him. If the end that has been elevated in the air is 
not thrown far enough away, the thin end comes back 
toward the thrower ; or if the tree has not been skillfully 
manipulated, it falls at right angles to the direction in 
which it has been tossed, and in either case there would be 
loud cries of ‘‘ No throw!” from the excited on-lookers, 
Very often a caber longer and heavier than any of the 
aspirants to fame can deal with is chosen, and gradually 
shortened to suit the skill and strength of the competitors. 

Mistakes of manipulation are easy and fun-inspiring. 
If, while poising the timber, the thrower is unable to keep 
the balance true, and his own centre of gravity at the 
same time, the caber slips gracefully over his shoulder or 
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flies off in front of him, dragging him ignominiously along 
in its erratic career. While balancing, he has to stocp so 
as to make himself master of his huge burden, and when 
it goes he is obliged to follow. But when a master of the 
craft takes the caber in hand, poises it gracefully, runs 
quickly over the turf to get the proper momentum, and 
raises it and himself to his full height at the moment he 
throws it from him, to watch it, a second after, fall prone 
in theright direction, there is a universal shout of applause 
and a look of conscious pride in the face of the chief 
actor. It often happens that only two or three out of a 
large “‘entry” succeed in tossing it at all, and then a 
heavier one or a longer one has to be cut to settle the 
** tie.” 

Another purely Highland pastime is ‘‘ Throwing the 
Hammer.” Tne hammer is not an ordinnry tool by any 
means, but huge, heavy, and primitive enough to have 
been cast in the mold used for making that of Thor, and 
fitter for splitting rocks than driving the biggest nails. 
The hammer-head weighs usually from fourteen to twenty- 
one pounds, and has a ‘‘ haft” of three feet or so. Taking 
this with both hands, as close as possible to the end of the 
handle, the Highlander swings it round his head three or 
four times and throws it from him. It is no unusual 
thing to see a throw of from sixty to eighty feet, or even 
more, according to the weight of metal to be forced 
through the air. Here each competitor has his own favor- 
ite attitude and his own manner of getting the requisite 
momentum. Some face the mark, some turn their backs 
upon it, some stand sideways at it; and before throwing 
one swings the hammer round his head, another gives it a 
pendulum-like motion, and a third makes it describe a 
circle in front of him ; but the result is always the same— 
the huge metal head, followed by the ‘‘ haft,” like a comet 
and its tail, describes a graceful curve in the air, and falls 
with a dull thud in the grass twenty or thirty yards from 
the mark, 

Closely allied to this is ‘‘ Putting the Stone.” In 
this trial of strength a large boulder is poised in the palm 
of the right hand, the arm being bent in the form of a V. 
The initial force is a combination of the muscles of the 
arm, helped by a swaying motion of the body upon one 
leg, and, although it is not possible to throw a stone 
twenty or thirty pounds weight so far as the hammer, it is 


surprising how practice enables men to overcome the 
inertia of a piece of rock. In this, as well as the previous 
contest, the winner is he who gets the stone or the hammer 
furthest from the mark. Two or three throws each, 
according to agreement, are allowed, and it very rarely 
happens that two men throw exactly the same distance. 
In the South a measuring tape is used to determine the 
distance, but in the Highlands a piece of twine, or even a 
thread of home-spun wool, answers equally well, measure- 
ment in the mind of the Celt being subordinated to dis- 
tance in gross. 

‘Pipe Contests” are also intensely Highland, and 
naturally provoke no little enthusiasm among players and 
listeners alike—among players, because they know all the 
mysteries of the art ; and among listeners, because they are 
more or less interested in the individual players. A High- 
land gentleman would as soon think of going to dinner 
without his kilt as eating it without the accompaniment of 
his ‘‘own piper.” Every chief has his hereditary piper, 
and even Her Gracious Majesty and the Prince of Wales 
have been obliged to accustom themselves to the 
‘*chanter” when they spend their Autumn on Deeside. 
And the piper is a ‘‘ personage” in the Celtic household 
neither to be lightly treated nor to be spoken to without 
due formality ; but he is nothing away from his native 
hills or the ancient clan homestead. Heard in the streets 
of the metropolis, the pipes are only a wild, unmeaning 
mixture of shriek and groan to English ears ; but where 
the sounding-board is formed by granite cliffs, or the 
sound is borne on the wind down some wild pass, they are 
in consonance with nature. 

The Highlander, so to speak, is born, married, and 
buried to the sound of the pipes, They are associated 
with his highest sorrows, his deepest griefs, and his 
bravest deeds. The tunes are histories in brief to the cul- 
tivated ear, telling as they do of wild clan warfare, or on 
the distant battlefield nerving his heart to demean himself 
worthily of the renown of his name. How the pipes weep 
in the coronack, thunder in the march, lilt in the strath- 
spey, croon ir the legendary air, or shout for joy at the 
wedding feast, only the true Highlander knows, Every 
Celt knows something of the Highland instrument par 
excellence; most of them play it, so that a pipe contest 
interests all. 


—— 
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The intricacies of fingering, especially with ‘ the lower 
hand,” the true balance of all the ‘‘ chanters,” the bearing 
of the man as he steps to his tune, and the furniture of the 
iustrument itself, are all elements to be taken into con- 
sideration by the judges, as well as the choice of tune, the 
light aud shade in expression, and the quulity of the 
sounds emitted. That there are pathos, humor, and 
music in the Highland tunes such a master of the craft as 
Mendelssohn knows, and has shown ; but the real judge 
of pipe-plaving is first-rate player, Nothing is more 
keenly contested at a Highland gathering than this, 
nothing creates more enthusiasm, and no one is more 
honored than he who has been adjudicated winner. 

Tuere are other minor and less frequent sports and 
games which need not be particularized here, but one or 
two may be mentioned.. For instance, all readers are 
sufficiently acquainted with the ‘‘ Reel,” ‘*Sword Dance,” 
and “Highland Fling ”; and we shall, therefore, forbear 
describing them. Often at the close of the day’s sports 
there is a general muster of competitors, in order that the 
best.dressed may be rewarded. Occasionally we have 
seen the dogs admitted to trials of skill, batches of sheep 
being left in charge of lads some distance from the meet- 
ing-place, the ‘‘collies” sent in search of them, and the 
first to bring its flock in having a collar bound round its 
throat. But from first to last in such a gathering every- 
thing is thorough, good-humored, and the rivalry frank 
and honorable. 

One word must be said about the prizes. There are 
not, as in most scientific contests, silver flagons, cups, 
belts or medals. Rarely are jewels or merely ornamental 
articles given; a plaid for the gillie’s wife, a piece of 
tartan to make a kilt for the boys or a petticoat for the 
girls ; a new crook for the shepherd, a bag of flour, a piece 
of meat, some crockery, or a useful tea-service in common 
metal, or a few shillings in a piece of paper toward paying 
the rent at Candlemas, being some of the favorite honors 
to be striven for. 


ON FORKS, 


Forks are an Italian invention, and in England were s0 
perfect a novelty in the day of Queen Bess that Fynes 
Moryson, in his curious “Itinerary,” relating a bargain 
with the padrone of a vessel which was to convey him from 
Venice to Constantinople, stipulated to be fed at his table, 
and to have ‘‘his glass or cup to drink in peculiar to him- 
self, with his knife, spoon and fork.” This thing was so 
strange that he found it necessary to describe it. It is an 
instrament ‘to hold the meat while he outs it, for they 
hold it ill-manners that one should touch the meat with 
his hands,” 

At the close of the sixteenth cenlury were our ancestors 
eating as the Turkish noblesse at present do, with only 
the free use of their fingers, steadying their meat and con- 
veying it to their mouths by mere manual dexterity. 
They were indeed most indelicate in their habits, scatter- 
ing on the table-cloth all their bones and paringa, To 
purify their tables the servant bore a long wooden “ void- 
ing knife,” by which he seraped the fragments from the 
table into a basket, called a “‘voider.” In Germany the 
use of forks was reprobated, where some nncleanly saints 
actually preached against the unnatural custom “as an 
insult on Providence not to touch our meat with our 
fingers.” It isa curious fact that forks were long inter- 

ioted in the Congregation de St. Maur, and were only 
used after a protracted struggle between the old members, 
zealous for their traditions, and the young reformers, for 
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their fingers, The fork does not appear to have been in 
general use before the restoration, On the introduction 
of forks there appears to have been some difficulty in tha 
manner they were to be held and used. A French writer 
asserts that an Englishman may be discovered anywhere, 
if he be observed at table, because he places his fork upon 
the left side of his plate ; a Frenchman, by using the fork 
alone without the knife; and a German, by planting it 
perpendicularly into his plate; and a Russian, by using 
it as a toothpick. 

————_—_—_ _ _ _ ——— oo] —]__ === 


WHAT A DEED CONVEYS, 


Tre following extracts from an address. delivered 
before the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, by 
Hon. E. H, Bennett, will be of interest to our land- 
owners : 

** Of course, every one knows it conveys the fence stand- 
ing on the farm, but all might not think it also included 
the fencing-stuff, posts, rails, etc., which had once been 
used in the fence, but had been taken down and piled up 
for future use again in the same place, But new fence- 
material just bought and never attached to the soil will not 
pass. Standing trees also pass as a part of the land ; sodo 
trees blown and cut down and still left in the woods where 
they fell, but not if cut and corded up for sale; the wood 
has then become personal property. 

‘Tf there be any manure in the barnyard, or in a com- 
post heap on the field, ready for immediate use, the buyer 
ordinarily takes that also as belonging to the farm; 
though it might not be so if the owner had previously sold 
it to some other party and had collected it together in a 
heap by itself. Growing crops also pass by the deed of a 
farm, unless they are expressly reserved, and when it is 
intended to reserve those, itshould be so stated in the deed 
itself; a mere oral agreement to that effect would not be 
valid in law. 

*¢ Another mode is to stipulate that possession is not to 
be given until some future day, in which case the crops or 
manure may be removed before that tima 

‘As to the buildings on the farm, though generally 
mentioned in the deed, it is not absolutely necessary they 
should be. A deed of land ordinarily carries all the build- 
ings on it belonging to the grantor, whether mentioned or 
not ; and this rule includes the lumber and timber of any 
old building which has been taken or blown down and 
been packed away for futureuse on the farm, Butif there 
be any buildings on the farm built by some third person, 
with the farmer's leave, the deed would not convey these, 
since the buildings are personal property, and do not 
belong to the land-owner to convey. The real owners 
thereof might move them off, although the purchaser of 
the farm supposed he was buying and paying for all the 
buildings on it, His only remedy in such a case would be 
against the party selling the premises, As a part of the 
buildings conveyed, of course, the window-blinds are in- 
cluded, even if they be at the time taken off and carried to 
the painter’s shop to be painted. It would be otherwise if 
they had been newly purchased and brought into the 
house but not yet attached or fitted to it. 

‘*Lightning-rods also go with the house if the farmer 
has any on his house. A furnace in the cellar, brick or 
portable, is considered a part of the house, but an ordin- 
ary stove with a loose pipe running into the chimney is 
not, while a range set in brickwork is. 

‘*Mantelpieces so attached to the chimney as not to be 
removed without marring the plastering go with the 
house, but if merely resting on brackets they may be 
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taken away by the former owner without legal liability. 
The pumps, sinks, etc., fastened to the buildings are a 
part of it in law, and so are the water-pipes connected 
therewith bringing water from a distant spring. If the 
farmer has iron kettles set in brickwork near his barn for 
cooking food for his stock, or similur uses, the deed of his 
farm covers them also, as likewise the bell attached to his 
barn to call his men to dinner. If he indulges in any or- 
namental statues, vases, etc., resting on the ground by 
their own weight merely, and sells his estate without re- 


servation, these things go with the land.” ' 


CORVUS SPLENDENS, 


Corvus spLenpens is the scientific name given by Vieil- 
lot to that ‘‘treble-dated bird,” the oommon crow of India, 
and although one naturalist yearned to change it to 
‘*shameless ” (impudicus), and although another still de- 
clares that splendens is inappropriate, and tends to bring 
scientific nomenclature into ridicule, that bird—as was 
only to be expected from a crow—has kept its mendacious 
adjective, and in spite of Hodgson and Jerdon, is still, in 
name, as fine a bird in India as it was time out of mind in 
Olympus. 

Splendens or not at present, the crow must have had 
recommendations either of mind or person to have been 
chosen, as Ovid tells us it was, as the messenger-bird of so 
artistic a deity as Apollo. But the crow lost Paradise— 
and good looks with it—not for one impulsive act, but for 
a fortnight’s hard sinning. Now, punishment has a hard- 
ening influence on some people, and it has had a moat 
dreadful effect on the corvine disposition. Heedless of all 
moral obligations, gluttonous, and a pervertér of truth, 
Ovid tells us it was, even in its best days ; but now it has 
developed into a whole legion of devilry. 

Lest a Baboo should think to trip me up by throwing 
Menu in my teeth and quoting from the great lawgiver, 
“«A good wife should be like a crow,” I would give it as 
my opinion that Menu, when he said this, referred to that 
doubtfal virtue of the crow that forbids any exhibition of 
conjugal tenderness before the public eye—an unnatural 
instinct and reserve, to my thinking. Crows cannot, 
like young sweeps, be called ‘innocent blacknesses,” for 
their nigritude is the livery of sin, the badge of crime, 
like the scarlet V on the shoulder of the convict voleur, the 
dark brand on Cain’s brow, the snow-white leprosy of 
Gehazi, or the yellow garb of Norfolk Islanders. And yet 
they do not wear their color with humility or even com- 
mon decency, They swagger in it, pretending they chose 
that exact shade for themselves. Did they not do this, 
perhaps Jerdon would not have begrudged them their flat- 
tering name, nor Hodgson have called them impudicus, 
but by their effrontery they have raised every man’s hand 
against them; and were they anything but crows, they 
must have had to take, like Ishmael the son of Hagar, to 
the desert. Perhaps it is that they presume upon their 
past honors. If so, they should beware. Cole’s dog was 
too proud to move out of the way of a cart of manure, and 
Southey has told us his fate. Again, their Greek and 
Latin glories have had a serious counterpoise in the 
writings of modern ancients, where the nature of crows is 
proven as swart as their Ethiop faces, Is it not written in 
the Singhalese Pratyasataka that nothing can improve a 
crow ? 

Students of Burton will remember that in the *‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ” devils (including sprites and such like 
devilkins) are divided into nine classes ; for though Bodine 
declared that all devils must, of necessity, be spherical in 


shape, perfect rounds, his theory, we are expressly told, 
was quashed by Zamiachus, who proved that they assume 
divers forms, ‘‘ sometimes those of cats and crows.” Zam- 
inchus was doubtless right, and no one, therefore, should 
feel any tenderness for these shreds of Satan, these cinders 
from Tartarus. Zaminchus superfluously adds that in 
these forms they are ‘more knowing than any human 
beings” (quovis homine scientior), and another old writer 
just-as needlessly tells us that these ‘terrestrial devils” 
are in the habit of ‘‘ flapping down platters” and ‘‘ making 
strange noises.” Some, however, may urge that because 
some crows are devils, it does not follow that all are. 
This is plausible, but unworthy of the subject, which 
should be studied in a liberal spirit and withoat hair- 
splitting. 

When King John killed Jews be didn’t first finically 
investigate if they were usurers—he knew they were Jews, 
and that was enough, Besides, did any one ever see a 
crow that was not ‘‘ quovis homine scientior™? If he did, 
he proved it by putting it to death, and as dead crows 
count for nothing, that individual bird cannot be cited as 
@ case in point. 

Further, do not all crows “flap down platters” (when 
they get the chance) and ‘‘make strange noises”? Aro 
not these unequivocal signs of bedevilment? Do not Za- 
minchus, Bustius and Cardan agree on this point? Does 
not the old Chinese historian lay it down that in the eouth 
of Sweden is situate ‘‘the land of crows and demons” ? 
Is there not in Norway a fearful hill called Huklebrig, 
whither and whence fiery chariots are commonly seen by 
the country people carrying to and fro the souls of bad 
men in the likeness of crows ? Crows, then, are indubit- 
ably the connecting link between devils class 3, ‘‘in- 
ventors of all mischief,” Prince Belial at their head—and 
class 4, “‘ malicious devils,” under Prince Asmodeus, An 
inkling of their fallen state seems to be floating in the 
cerebra of crows, for they sin naturally and never beg 
pardon, Did any one ever see a contrite and repentant 
crow ? When taken flagranie delicto, does this nobody’s 
child provoke commiseration by craven and abject pos- 
tures, deprecating anger by looks of penitence? Quite 
the contrary. These birda, if put to it, would deny that 
they stole Cicero's pillow when he was dying, or that they 
sate, the abomination of desolation, where they ought not. 
—profaning the Teraphim of John de Montfort, insulting 
his household gods and desecrating his Penates, while in 
the next room that great soldier and statesman was receiv- 
ing the last consolations of Extreme Unction ? Yet it is 
known they did. They tread the earth as if they had been 
always of it. 

And yet it pleases me to remember how Indra, in wrath 
for their tale-bearing—for had they not carried abroad the 
secrets of the Councils of the Gods ?—huried the brood 
down through all the hundred stages of his heaven. 
Petruchio thought it hard to be braved in his own housa 
by a tailor, and the tailor by an elephant; how either 
would have felt the familiarity of Indian crows! In the 
verandas they parade the reverend sable which they dis-. 
grace; they walk in the odor of sanctity through open 
doors sleek as Chadband, wily as Pecksniff. Their step 
is grave, and they ever seem on the point of quoting 
Scripture, while their eyes are wandering on carnal mat- 
tera, Like Stiggins, they keep a sharp lookout for tea- 
time, They hanker after flesh-pota, They aro as chary of 
their persons as the bamboo of its blossom, and distant to 
strangers. In England they pretend to be rooks (except 
during rook-shooting), but in India they brazen it out 
upon their own infamous individuality—for there are no 
rooks, 
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3, THE poppy, with its flaming breast, 
* Outshines the crimson of the west; 

The speedwell, with its azure hue, 
Peeps out and mocks the southern bluo; 
The foxglove shakes its ruby bells; 
With purple pride the orchis swells; 
The dog-rose, with its dewy charms, 
Can lure the wild bee to its arms. 


A German physiologist recommends that railway em- 
ployés be examined with reference to the sense of hearing 
as well as color-blindness, He refers to recent experi- 
ments showing tha extraordinary difference which may 
exist between the hearing power of the two ears in the 
same person, A particular note will sometimes so fatiguo 
a healthy ear that its auditory nerve, which is distributed 
over the different parts of the labyrinth, becomes insen- 


sib!e to a sound which is detected without difficulty by 
the other ear, which has not been similarly wearied. 
Peculiarities of this sort might detract seriously from the 
usefulness of brakemen, engineers or guards, whose man- 
agement of railway-trains depends so greatly on signals 
given by ringing the bell or sounding the whistle. They 
would be equally dangerous defects in persons charged 
with the navigation of vessels, 
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HER AWAY JUST AS THE FLAME BEGAN TO LICK UP HEK DRAPERY.’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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WHO WAS HE? 


LAOCOON. 
(Vina, nxt II., 199.) 


Here a new horror meets our hapless eyes, 

More huge, more horrible—troubling sore our hearts, 
That looked not for it. Neptune's lot-drawn priest 
Laocoon, was slaying in sacrifice 

Beside the ritual altars a great bull; 

When lo! a pair gcross the glassy sea 

From Tenedos came gliding—while I tell, 

Horror still holds me—serpents, with huge cofla, 
Breasting the deep sea shoreward, side by side. 
Their breasts rose upright in mid-wave; their crests, 
Blood-red, o’ertopped the wuters; on thea sea 

Sweeps all their hinder part, and trails its length 

In curves enormous; hissing files the foam. 

And now they touch the green fields; we could see 
Stain as of blood and fire in their flerce eyes— 

The quick tongue playing round the hissing jaws — 
And at the sight flew scattering, pale as death. 

They swerve not from the straight road to their aim- 
Laoocoon; and first the lesser prey, 

His sons, each serpent seizes, close entwined, 

And fastening on the poor limbs, make their meal. 
Himself next, running all in arms to help, 

They seize, and wreath in their gigantic cofls; 

Twice round the waist they've clasped him, see! and twice 
Clung round his neck in sealed embrace; and now 
O’ertop him, head and neck high-lifted. He, 

The while bis hands wrench at the knotted colis 

To part them—his priest’s fillets dripping fast 

Blood and black venom—to Heaven still cries aloud, 
Hideous to hear; such roaring as a bull 

Raises when, wounded only, it has rushed 

Off from the altar, dashing from tts neck 

The ill-aimed ax. But gliding serpentine, 

The pair make off, right for the topmost shrine, 
Fastness of fierce Tritonia, and there hide 

Beneath the goddess's feet and full-orbed shield. 


WHO WAS HE? 


OB two weeks we had been playing ‘to 
crowded houses. The fame of our par- 
ticular star had preceded us to the Pacific 
coast, and the weloome we received was 
very enthusiastic, inciting the company 
to greater exertions, and a deeper interest 
in the noble profession they had chosen. 

It was a benefit night. I was at my 
post in the tieket-office long before tho 
usual time, but the crowd was in advance 
of me, standing ready the moment I 
raised the sash. For an hour and a half I 

v passed out the tickets, and took in the 

bright gold pieces, until the little table 

groaned beneath its weight of golden coin. Still the 
crowd surged toward the delivery, eager for the little card 
of admittance. 

“For heaven’s sake, Graham, don’t sell another ticket !”” 
was the message sent by the manager. ‘Every seat is 
filled, and there is no standing-room,” 

Iwas about to close the office, when a voice from the 
crowd attracted my attention. A tall, strange-looking 
man was making his way toward ma His face was strik- 
ingly intelligent, but there was a look of sorrow and care 
that was quite affecting. His clothes, once of fashionable 
cut and good material, were now patched and threadbare, 
while his hat, all dusty and jammed, I never saw equaled. 
As he pushed his way through the crowd, heedless of the 
angry leoks and words that greeted him on every side, I 
noticed that one sleeve hung empty at his side. The way 


he used the whole arm, however, convinced me that it was 
abundantly able to do duty for both. 

“T beg a favor of you,” said he. ‘I want to enter the 
theatre for just a moment. I care nothing for the play, 
but I must see Miss Una Howard.” 

“T am sorry, sir, but Miss Howard cannot give you 
audience until to-morrow.” 

“No, sir; I do not wish to speak to her. 
to see her—to look at her.” 

** And even that I cannot grant. Here are scores of 
people all about you that I have refased within the last 
ten minutes, I cannot issue another ticket to-night 
Come to-morrow evening.” 

He looked around him, and then leaned toward me as if 
to‘speak, but seeming to suddenly change his mind, he 
turned abruptly away, and was soon lost to sight. 

The following evening his pale, careworn face was the 
first that met me when I threw up the sash. 

“Oan I go in now ?” lie asked, eagerly. 

** You are entitled to the first ticket, sir. One dollar.” 

*¥ have no money,” he replied, inawhisper, ‘But I 
must see Una. Will you give mea ticket ?” 

I could not. The rules of our company forbade; and, 
giving him a firm yet kind negative, I turned my attention 
to the eager crowd, azd soon forgot him. 

When at last I had a moment's respite, I met his deep 
black eyes once more, 

“I must see Una,” said he ‘*Can you not for onoe 
depart from your custom? I am poor, as you may see,” 
and he pointed almost contemptuously at his apparel. 
“TI have walked three hundred miles to see her, and I 
must.” 

He waited for my answer, but I could only disappoint 
him. These was at least « score of persons that had 
asked me the same, and now stood waiting for my answer 
to him. 

**T cannot blame you,” ssid he, sorrowfully; “bat I 
must see Una, ‘Will you be se kind as to wait one hilf 
hour ?” 

I cheerfully promised, and I think if he had waited but 
a moment longer, I should have given him a ticket, re- 
gardless of the displeasure of former applicants. 

He returned sooner than he promised, All breathless 
with haste, his hat gone, and the empty sleeve torn away, 
he pushed his way t» the delivery, Without a word, he 
threw a half-eagle upon the board, and snatching a ticket, 
was off before I could pass him the change. Wondering 
what this strango man could know or want of the peerless 
Una Howard, I closed the office and entered the theatre. 

This was the happiest hour to me of the whole twenty- 
four. Night after night I sat there gazing at Una Howard, 
the most beautiful and lovable woman that ever trod the 
boards. But I saw her not as the celebrated actress, I 
sew her as the true woman—the woman that I loved—the 


I only want 


only one that ever approached my ideal, 


Tall and queenly, yet gentle as achild ; cold and distant, 
yet kind; beautiful as a dream; talented and accom- 
plished, she reigned our queen. There was not one among 
us that would not have defended her with his life—not one 
that did not love her; but every attempt at intimacy was 
repelled by a single look from her beantifal eyes—a look 
so ead and mourofanl that the attempt was never repeated. 

And, with the rest, I worshiped her; but without 
_ single ray of hove, 

. When I entered, Una had just come upon the stage, and 
the applause that greeted her was still echoing through the 
hall. ‘With exquisite grace she acknowledged the tribute, 
and bent her beautiful head as the showers of fragrant 
flowezs and eostly presents fell at her feet. 
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She raised her eyes, and I was startled by the change 
that came over her face, Her gaze was riveted upon some 
object directly in front. 

There stood the one-armed man, his tall form towering 
far above the rest ; his long, scanty, unkempt hair falling 
about his shoulders ; his burning, devouring eyes looking 
fall upon Una. 

Whiter and whiter grow Uns. With a faint ory sho tot- 
tered and fell toward the blazing lights. With the 
strength of a giant the one-armed man dashed aside 
everything in his way, and Jeaping upon the stage, caught 
the fainting woman in bis arm, and snatched her away just 
as the flame began to liok up her light drapery. 

“Oh, Una! Una! I have saved you !” he cried, franti- 
cally, kiesing her pale lips, ‘Look upon me, Una! Once 
more—only once, and then I am gone for ever.” 

‘Silence !” said a rough-looking man, who had just 
come upon the scene, at the same time firmly grasping 
the only arm the poor man had. ‘Come with me, my 
man |” 

Easily as one could shake off the grasp of a babe did this 
strange being shake off the grasp of tue officer. 

“‘Touch me not !” he exclaimed, fiercely. ‘‘I took the 
money—astole it, if you like—and I will go with you 
soon; but not now. Stand off, or I'll fling you off the 

!” 

He kneeled by the side of the unconscious Una, and in 
the most imploring accents entreated her to look upon 
him ‘‘ just once more.” 

His prayer was answered, The beantifn) eyes opened, 
and a smile of recognition played about her lips. 

With a cry of joy the strange man rose to his feet, 

«There, sir constable, Iam ready. Do with me as you 
like. I stole the money that I might see her, and now I 


care not what comes next Come, sir, 1 am harmless 
now.” 

Una had recovered, and as the officer and his prisone: 
passed off the stage she whispered to me: 

**Follow them, and release that man at any cost.” 

I hastened to do her bidding. A purse of gold opened 
the officer’s heart and hand, and the man was free. 

“Tell Una that I thank her,” said he; ‘and give her 
my best wishes for her happiness, and my farewell.” 

That was the last of the strange, one-armed man; and 
no word of him ever passed Una’s lips, save when she 
thanked me for procuring his release, 

* Who was he? Whence did he come? Where did he 
go? What was he to Una Howard ? 

I have searched far and wide for the answers, From 
the Atlantio to the Pacific; on rail and on river; on land 
and on sea have I followed this man, but can never over- 
take him. I have now given over the search, and once 
more I follow Uns, the same beautiful, fascinating Una 
Howard. 

* * * * * * 

In a quiet little village in old New Hampshire I spent 2 
Summer month. Fumbling among the rubbish that filled 
the old farmhouse attic, I found a pile of village papers, 
printed years ago ;.and now my search is over. 


“On the 14th instant, by the Rev. John H—-, Mr. Bert How- 
ard to Miss Una Defoe, all of 8—. 

“ While the people were leaving the church an officer arrested 
the bridegroom on a charge of murder. He escaped during the 
night, qnd is still at large. The beautiful bride is prostrated by 
the blow; but every attention is paid to her by our townspeople, 
and hopes are entertained of her recovery.” 


I read no farther. I knew enough. My questions 


were now snswered. Poor, faithful, Bert Howard. 
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By Freperic DANIEL. 


Unique in American history stands the figure of Aaron 
Burr. To the large majority he is still a puzzle, his career 
a mystery almost inconceivable, chiefly because the details 
of his life and times are but scantily known, merely his 
name and the odium clinging to it being traditionally 
familiar. That he killed the great stateeman, Alexander 
Hamilton, in s duel, and conspired to disrupt the infant 
Republic, are the two facts that have preserved his fame, 
or, rather, that still serve to surround his name with a 
lngnbrious prestige. All his other deeds are summed up 
in these two performances ; yet, in detail, they are eufii- 
ciently curious and suggestive th bear a somewhat close 
examination. 

Burr was selfish, unscrupulous, vain and ambitious as 
no other American before or since his era has ever shown 
himself, Possessed of an ordinary intellect, he was a born 
conspirator, a consummate wire-puller, ready-witted and 
courageous, It was possible for him to surround himself 
with a band of worshipers and to do what he did only 
throngh the favoring circumstances found in a feeble, vast 
and unpopulated country such as this was eighty years 
ago, Why he should have attempted what he did, and 
what precisely was his aim, were enigmas to many of his 
most intimate friends, and were never solved by him. His 
scheme, nipped in the bud, always appeared vague to 
others, as doubtless it must have been in his own mind ; 
but the infamy of his attempt, after having fought beside 
Washington in the Revolution and bean honored with 
the Vice-Presidenoy of the Government, to throttle the 


young republic in its infancy and to establish in its steed 
an empire, always did and will loom up in the olearest of 
lighte, 

An analysisof his life dissipates all the mysteries acoum- 
ulated around his name by time ard lays bare his motives 
.in all their disgusting wrctchedness. His very ‘‘samart- 

ness” is repulsive. He knew the right and yet the wrong 
pursued. The foremost men of bis own day dubbed him 
a Cataline. In truth, living in the time of Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon I., he took them as his models and 
“inspired” himself to put their practices into execution 
in the New World, then apparently offering such a fair 
field for the same. Like his models (who, by-the-way, are 
those of Bismarck) he grew to look upon success as right, 
and right as might. Thus the doctrine of expediency gov- 
erned him throughout, and he stopped at nothing sug- 
gested by his own sweet will and pleasure. 

Aaron Burr wastorn at Newark, in New Jersey, Febru- 
ary 6th, 1756. His father, the Rev. Aaron Burr, was an 
eminent personage in the pre-revolutionary epoch, and 
descended directly from a Puritan family of Germany, 
where the name “Burr” is still a common one. His 
mother was the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the 
famous Puritan preacher of New England. The Rev. 
Aaron Burr was the founder and first president of Prince- 
ton College, and in the year of his son’s birth, removed 
thither with his family from Newark. At the age of nine- 
‘teen his son was left an orphan, together with his sister, 
who was nearly two years older. The two children were 
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left considerable property by their father, and were reared 
at Elizabeth, in the family of an uncle. 

Young Aaron’s mother wrote in her diary when he was 
thirteen months’ old : ‘‘ Aaron is a little, dirty, noisy boy, 
very different from his sister almost in everything. He 
begins to talk a little; is very sly and mischievous. He 
has more sprightliness than Sally, and most say he is 
handsome, but not so good-tempered. He is very reso- 
late, and requires a good governor to bring him to terms.” 
Later on, Jefferson himself was required to do it. Aaron 
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adoption of the practice in his boyish correspondence was 
an inkling of his peculiarly and even absurdly secretive 
character. 

After adopting the law as a profession, he passed many 
months in reading, riding, hunting, and especially flirting, 
for already he possessed that knack of pleasing women for 
which he was ever afterward noted. But during the 
Winter of 1774, he with the other young gallants were 
drawn from the light pursuits usual to their age by the 
portentous aspect assumed by the quarrel between the 


was a troublesome ward to his reverend uncle. That! Colonies and the mother country. As early as August, 
Puritan gen- 1774, young 
tleman tried + = ———— Burr was 
on him a sys- eager for the 
tem of repres- fray. He had 
sion, which begun the 
only increased study of law, 
his rebellious and had made 
spirit. At ten some slight 
he ran away progress 
from home therein when 
with the boy- the news of 


ish notion of 
going to sea. 
He went to 
New York, 
took the post 
of a cabin-boy 
on board a 
ship getting 
ready for sea, 
and served in 
that capacity 
for a short 
time ; but one 
day while he 
was at work 
on the quar- 
terdeck, he 
spied his 
clerical uncle 
coming down 
to the wharf, 
bent on his 
capture, and 3 
immediately |S 
climbed to : 
the masthead. Sy 
Being ordered ~ 
down, he re- S 
fused to de- 
scend until he 
had _negotiat- 
ed a promise 
that nothing 
in the way of 
punishment 
should be meted out to him if he should go home to his 
books. 

This was one of his boyish ‘‘ expedients,” which he de- 
lighted to narrate in his old age. He entered Princeton 
College at the unusually early age of thirteen, and when 
sixteen he graduated with distinction, delivering the ora- 
tion, on Commencement Day, with considerable applause. 
He studied hard while at college, but also indulged in 
dissipation. He there learned the art of writing his pri- 
vate letters in cipher, the practice being then common. 
The letters of all the eminent men of the period contained 
evidence of an habitual distrust of the post-office. His 
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the battle of 
Lexington 
electrified the 
thirteen Col- 
onies and 
summoned to 
arms many 
young volun- 
teers, who, by 
the time the 
Declaration of 
Independence 
was made, 
July 4th, 1776, 
constituted a 
nespectable 
nucleus for an 
army. 
Throwing 
aside his 
books and 
seizing the 
sword upon 
the first news 
of the battle, 
he hastened 
to join the 
patriot forces 
gathered 
around Bos- 
ton. He felt 
that he was 
formed to 
excel as a 
soldier. A 
mere stripling in appearance, with a stature of five feet 
six inches, a slender form and a youthful face, he 
had yet given proof of a capacity of prolonged endur- 
ance remarkable in one of his age. His courage was 
high; he had neyor known fear, and his nerves could 
not even be startled by any kind of sudden horror. He 
was & good horseman, helmsman, fencer, and a decent 
shot. Moreover, he loved the military art, prizing higher 
the soldier’s glory than that of any other pursuit. To 
these qualities he added a mind cultivated, and most fer- 
tile in those suggestions and hasty expedients for which 
the exigencies of war furnish such frequent occasion. 
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With all his power to win the confiding love of equals and 
inferiors, authority seemed to be stamped on his face and 
in his bearing. No period of his life is so clearly and 
minutely known as that he spent in the Revolutionary 
army. 

Though a Catiline in germ, and a chronic grumbler 
over the doings of his superiors, it is beyond all question 
that he did good service, Two or three times in the latter 
part of his life, when he was poor, and had become odious 
to nearly all, he was a claimant under the Pension and 
Compensation Acts, passed for the benefit of the soldiers 
of the Revolution; and to substantiate his claim, his 
fellow-soldiers gave written and sworn testimony respect- 
ing his services, some of them narrating, with great par- 
ticularity, exploits of his which they had themselves wit- 
nessed. He was ever proud of his military career. What 
he achieved in law and in politics was as nothing in his 
eyes in comparison with his deeds as a soldier of the gal- 
lant Revolutionary army. 

Dissatisfied with the in- 
activity of the forces at 
Boston, he joined a body of 
1,000 volunteers, who set 
out through the forests of 
Maine to attack Quebec, 
and thus complete the con- 
quest of Canada, so skill- 
fully begun by the gallant 
General Montgomery, who 
had already driven the red- 
coated soldiery from Mon- 
treal. It was only after a 
lapse of fifty days that the 
small corps, under the com- 
mand of Arnold, with a loss 
of exactly half its numbers, 
saw the heights of Quebeo, 
after a march of 600 miles 
through a_ wilderness 
prowled over by Indians 
and wild beasts. On ap- 
proaching the city the 
colonel of the American ex- 
pedition confided to Burr 
the task of conveying, alone, 
120 miles through an ene- 
my’s country, the news of 
his arrival to General Mont- 
gomery, for the purpose of 
securing the latter’s co- 
operation in the attack. 

In performing this duty the young soldier gave the first 
striking proof of his cunningness, Aware that the French 
Canadians had never become reconciled to British rnle— 
and they are not really reconciled to it even at this late 
day—and that the Catholic clergy, especially, opposed it, 
he assumed the garb and bearing of a young priest, and 
went directly to a religious house near the camp and 
sought an interview with its chief. He had little diffi- 
culty in conversing with the venerable priest, into whose 
presence he was ushered, and securing from him a trusty 
guide and one of the rude carriages of the country. From 
one religious family to another the guide conveyed him in 
perfect safety to Montreal. He repaired at once to 
Montgomery’s headquarters, gave the information with 
which he was charged, and narrated his adventures. That 
gallant and princely Irishman was pleased with Burr’s 
skill and daring, and requested him on the instant to 
accept a place on his staff, as captain and aid-de-camp. 
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Despite the severity of the Canadian Winters, Mont- 
gomery, without 2 moment’s hesitation, put himself at the 
head of a force of 300 men, and marched through a suc- 
cession of blinding snowstorms to join Arnold’s troops, 
who were shivering under the heights of Quebec, Soon 
after his arrival it was decided, in a council of war, to 
make an attempt to take the place by assault. To Captain 
Burr, at his own request, was assigned the command of a 
forlorn hope of forty men, whom he forthwith selected 
and began to drill. It had been agreed that the attack 
should be made at night, and in a snowstorm, which, 
though all the preparations were completed, had to be 
waited for. 

The last night of the year 1775 had come, and a brilliant 
moon, when the patriot band retired to sleep, was flooding 
with light the fields of snow, the ice-batteries, the town 
and its lofty citadel. No one expected to be aroused, but 
at midnight the heavens became suddenly overcast, and a 
northeasterly snowstorm of 
unusual violence came driv- 
ing over the scene. Ata 
glance General Montgom- 
ery, who was on the alert, 
saw that the long - desired 
hour had arrived, and or- 
dered the troops to get 
under arms; 900 men an- 
swered to their names at 
roll-call, They were divided 
into four parties, only two 
of which were designed to 
fight; the others were to 
distract the garrison by 
feints. One of the fighting 
parties was led by Arnold, 
the other by Montgomery, 
whose towering form ap- 
peared at the head of the 
column. At five the signal 
of attack was given, and the 
chilled soldiers, impatient 
to move, began the ascent 
through the snowdrifts, and 
in the teeth of the storm. 
Captain Burr marched side- 
by-side with his general. 
First the attacking party 
came upon a row of British 
pickets, which the general, 
with his own hands, assist- 
ed to cut away. Pushing 
on through the snow and darkness, they reached, a few 
paces beyond, a second row of pickets, behind which 
was a square, two-story block-house, loop-holed above 
for musketry and pierced below for two-twelve-pound 
howitzers, which, charged with grape, commanded the 
narrow gorge up which on enemy must advance. 
The British guard, after delivering one ineffectual fire, 
fled to the block-house, and communicating their 
terror to the party within, who were mostly sailors and 
militia, the whole body abandoned it without once dis- 
charging the cannon. Their panio was not perceived by 
the Americans, and a delay, short but fatal, occurred. It 
was difficult for the men to make the ascent over masses 
of ice that cumbered their path ; in smoothing their way 
the general himself tugged at the great blocks of ice with 
furiousenergy. At length 200 men were formed in column, 
the general at its head, as before, with Burr at his side ; 
two other aids, an orderly-sergeant and a French guide 
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completed the group in advance, ‘Push on, brave boys; 
Quebec is ours,” cried Montgomery, as the column began 
to resume the ascent. 

Ono they marched, to within forty paces of the block- 
house, At that moment a sailor, who had fled from: his 
post, surprised that the Americans did not advance, ven- 
tured back to discover the reason. Through one of the 
portholes of the block-house he saw the advancing party, 
and turned to run away ; but as he turned he performed 
an act which decided the fortunes of the day, and gave 
Canada back again to Great Britain—without that single 
act Oanada might to-day constitute two or three additional 
States in the Union. He touched off one of those grape- 
Charged cannon, and forward fell the majestic form of 


Montgomery, never to rise again. Down went two of his 


aids and the sergeant, mortally wounded ; every mun that 
marched in front of the column, except Captain Burr and 
the guide, was killed by the discharge of that twelve- 
pounder. The column halted, wavered, though encour- 


aged to advance by Burr, and finally, under the fire of the 


block-house, precipitately retreated. The young aid-de- 
camp, on viewing the body of his general in its snowy 
shroud, with his comrades flying over the blocks of ice 
and drifts of snow to the river’s bank, determined to save 
it; lifting it on his shoulders, he staggered away with it, 
until the pursuing enemy were close behind, when, to 


avoid capture, he was compelled to drop the body in the 


snow again and hasten to join his own men. 

Barr's behavior on this decisive day won him great dis- 
tinotion, and virtually laid the foundation of his fortune. 
Congress and General Washington were duly made ac- 


quainted with the young aid’s gallant conduct under 
Quebec, Desirous of taking service with some other 


general than Arnold, who had succeeded Montgomery, 
Burr returned tc Albany, and there, on his way back to 
the capital (Philadelphia), first learned that his services 


in Canada had greatly pleased the commander-in-chief of 


the American armies. ‘‘ General Washington,” wrote one 
of the aids of the latter, ‘desires me to inform you that 
he will provide for you, and that he expects you will come 
to him immediately and stay in his family.” In accord- 
ance with this letter, in May, 1776, Burr, who had been 
promoted major, reported himself in New York to General 
Washiugton, who at once invited him to reside in his 
family until an appointment could be procured for him. 

The commander in-chief was residing at a place called 
‘Richmond Hill,” then about two miles from the city, on 
the banks of the Hudson, in a mansion which was after- 
ward Barr's own country-seat. It was a delightful abode, 
the grounds extending down to the river, and the neigh- 
borhood adorned with groves, gardens, ponds and villas. 
The site of this old mansion is now the corner of Charlton 
and Varick Streets ; only forty years ago, a part of the 
house was still standing, and served as a low drinking- 
shop. The vicinity, so enchanting with its tryly roral 
aspect in Washington’s and Burr’s day, presenta at this 
time one of the bustling, busiest scenes looked down upon 
by the millions of passengers as they skim along in the 
Sixth Avenue elevated road. 

General Washington's invitation was accepted by Barr, 
and he went immediately to reside at headquarters ; for 
six weeks he sat at the general’s table, occasionally rode 
Out with him, and performed some of the duties of aid-de- 
camp. Doubtless the general, ever cautious, had taken 
him on trial, to see what manner of young man he was in 
close, personal contact. Burr soon became disgusted with 
his situation, and secured the appointment of aid to Gen- 
eral Putnam, then quartered in the city, at the corner of 
Broadway and the Battery, where also Mra. Putnam lived 
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and kept her daughters busy spinning flax to help supply 
the soldiers with shirts. Probably of the minor events of 
Burr's life, none contributed more to the odium which 
finally gathered round his name than this abrupt depar- 
ture from the family of General Washington. True, his 
duties there were irksome to one of his active disposition, 
Staten Island was dotted all over with the tents of the 
enemy, and the bay was whitened with the sails of British 
fleets, The townspeople were in constant alarm ; when- 
ever an arriving ship was saluted, or when a sloop ran 
past Putnam’s batteries, cannonading as it went, women 
and cbildren, as Washington himself records, ran shriek- 
ing in the streets in terror of a bombardment of the city. 
The latter scenery, all of excitement, was far more con- 
genial to one of Burr’s venturesome disposition ; but, in 
leaving the orderly, though clerical, duties assigned him 
at Washington’s headquarters, he lost ground in the 
estimation of Washington’s admirers then and thereafter. 
From that date it happened that in all the military enter- 
prises of a daring form proposed by him, he encountered 
the general’s declination or positive veto. The inference 
is that Washington had weighed him, and found him 
wanting ; sifted him, and discovered his falsity. Neither 
Washington nor Hamilton could then have foreseen the 
depths to which his name was destined to sink ; bat they 
then had seen enough of him in order to have no great 
liking for him. The one he leff and for ever abused ; the, 
other he killed. 

Daring the disastrous days which preceded the famcus 
retreat of the Amer.can army from the city, General Put- 
nam was in command, and of course his aid was in the 
shick of events. On the eventful Sunday, September 15th, 
1776, when the British landed on Manhattan Island, and 
the American army fled before them to Harlem, the gen- 
eral’s aid distinguished himself by saving a brigade. He 
was in the rear, as was also Captain Alexander Hamilton, 
with his company of New York artillery. Hamilton lost 
all his baggage and one gun that afternoon, but conducted 
his men safely away. As Burr, with two horsemen, was 
riding toward ‘‘Richmond. Hill,” on his way to Harlem, 
he came upon a small sod-fort, called ‘‘ Bunker's Hill,” 
nearly on the line of what is now Grand Street. To his 
astonishment, he found that the bulk of an American 
brigade, left behind by mistake, had taken refuge in this 
structure, General Knox, who commanded it, supposed 
that escape by flight was impossible. Burr rode up to the 
fort and asked who commanded there. Knox presenting 
himself, Burr inquired what he was doing there, and why 
he did not retreat, The reply was that the enemy were 
already above him across the island, and that he meant to 
defend the fort. Burr ridiculed the idea, and exclaimed, 
* With one howitzer, the enemy will knock it to pieoes in 
four hours!” Nevertheless, Knox refused to stir, and 
Burr vehemently addressed the soldiers, telling them to 
join him and escape, or they would all be prisoners before 
night, or hung like dogs. The men agreed to follow him, 
and, with the loss of a few stragglers, for the march wat 
of the swiftest, he led the brigade to the main body. 
Applauded by his comrades for this feat, Burr was not. 
mentioned in the dispatches of the commander-in-chief, 
as he fancied he should have been, and he ever afterward 
regarded such omission as an intentional slight, 

While on Putnam’s staff, Burr is said to have had his 
first amorous intrigue with a young English girl of four- 
teen, named Margaret Moncriffe, who had been left behind 
in New Jersey, when her father, an English major, had 
been ordered to his regiment on Staten Island, all com- 
munieation between the two having being cut off by the 
operations of war, 
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Destitute of resources and anxions to rejoin her father, 
she wrote to General Putnam for his advice and assistance. 
He received her letter about the time Burr joined him, and 
his reply was prepared for his signature by the new aid. 
Thongh declaring himself her father’s public enemy, he 
was yet his private friend, and invited her to stay at his 
house until arrangements could be made for sending her 
into the British lines. She consented, and was established 
in the general’s house, where she met and became intimate 
with Major Burr. The intimacy was such as to have been 
the cause of her subsequent career of sorrow and shame, as 
she asserted in her autobiography, after a fashionable run 
of dissipation in London, Upon the retreat, she says that 
General Washington would not let her go into the British 
lines under a flag of truce, requiring that she should remain 
a hostage for her father’s good behavior. 

It was in the house of a Quaker lady at Kingsbridge 
that Burr proposed to marry her, and that she accepted him, 
according to, her memoirs; but General Putnam declined 
to allow the wedding, and so in course of time she was 
shipped back to Lord Howe's fleet, at Burr's own request, 
it is stated, he having grown weary of her wit and vivacity, 
and he being in fact his general’s general. 

A year after the retreat of the American forces from New 
York, Burr, while still serving with Putnam at Peekskill, 
was appointed a lieutenant-colonel, and received the com- 
mand of a regiment, the colonel thereof not being a fight- 
ing man. On taking command, Burr proceeded at once to 
put in force a system of most rigorous discipline. He 
was ubiquitous, as usual, visiting the most remote sentinels 
stationed around his camp in New Jersey at the moment 
when he was least expected, and when his presence was 
least agreeable, The daily drills were severe and regular ; 
his detection of offenders magical and relentless. The 
better class of troops saw that this unaccustomed rigor was 
necessary, but the majority were exceedingly discontented, 
and finally resolved to rid themselves of their commander. 

Barr was informed of their intention, and of the time 
when he was to receive his quietus. That evening, before 
ordering out the detachment, he caused every cartridge to 
be withdrawn from the muskets, and provided himself 
with a well-sharpened sword. It was a bright, moonlight 
evening, and as he marched along the line he Jooked the 
ringleaders in the face, keenly watching for the first 
oftensive movement. At length a man stepped from the 
riuks, leveled his musket at him, and cried out: 

“Now is your time, my boys |” 

With the quickness and self-possession peculiarly his 
own, Burr raised his sword and struck the arm of the 
mutineer above the elbow, breaking the bone, and leaving 
the limb hanging by little more than the skin. 

“Take your place in the line, sir,” said the colonel, 
quietly. The man obeyed. In a few minutes the corps 
was dismissed, the man went to bed, the ampatation of 
the arm was completed by the surgeon, and no more was 
heard of the mutiny. While Burr commanded at thaf 
post, the army slept in mete huts undisturbed ; there was 
not one false alarm. 

Immediately after the battle of Monmouth, he was dis- 
patched by General Washington to move about in the 
vicinity of New York, to procure information respecting 
the motions and intentions of the enemy, which latter it 
was of the firat importance to ascertain. He was desired 
“to send one, two or three trusty persons over to the 
city to g:t the reports, the newspapers, and the truth, if 
they could, and to employ three, four or more persons to 
go to Bergen Heighta, Weebawken, Hoebuck, or any other 
heights thereabout convenient, to observe the motions of 
the enemy's abipping.” 
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In January, 1779, Burr was appointed to a post of greater 
importance and difficulty than any he had previously held, 
and one in which he acquired his greatest distiaction as a 
soldier. He was placed in command of the lines in West- 
chester County—a region lying between the posts of the 
British at Kingsbridge and those of the Americans, fifteen 
or twenty miles above them, 

This district of country, from the day the British were 
masters of the City of New York, was more exposed to the 
worst ravages of war than any other portion of the United 
States. A gentleman who lived in it during the first five 
years of the contest said that the county was a seene of 
the deepest distress. From the Croton to Kingsbridge 
every species of rapine and lawless violence prevailed. No 
man went to his bed bat under the apprehension of 
having his house plundered or burned and himself or 
family massacred before morning. Some, under the char- 
acter of Whigs, plundered the Tories ; while others, of the 
latter description, plundered the Whigs. Parties of ma- 
rauders, assuming either character on occasion as suited 
their convenience, indiscriminately assailed both Whigs 
and Tories, ’ So little vigilance was used on the American 
part that emissaries and spies of the enemy parsed and re- 
passed without interruption. 

Burr entered upon the command of the lines, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at White Plain, his line of posts 
extending from the Hudson to the Sound, fourteen miles. 
His great objects were to prevent unlicensed communica- 
tion with the enemy, to keep their spies from reaching the 
upper country, and to put a stop to scenes of robbery and 
bloodshed for which the region was notorious, He soon 
saw that scouting was very fashionable among the officers 
and privates of his own command; he thought it at first 
ill-advised and unnecessary, and soon was convinced that 
scouting meant simply robbery of friend and foe. One 
day he took the plunder away from the men returning to 
camp, and proceeded immediat<ly to take measures for its 
restoration ; he took so decided a stand on the occasion, 
and made it so evident that he was in earnest, that this act. 
was the beginning of a new order of things on the West- 
chester lines. He instituted a new system by riding to 
every post before night set in, and announced his determi- 
nation to protect all the peaceable inhabitants of the 
county, and to punish all marauders with the utmost 
severity. His practice finally becameso sharp that a large 
number of his own men frequently believed him to be a 
wizard. 

An anecdote strictly exemplifying Burr's executive talent 
is narrated as having happened during one ef his night 
rides to his outposts. Over the Hudson, fifteen miles from 
the shore, lived the accomplished and charming Mrs. 
Prevost. From his post on the river, Colonel Burr could 
see the hills among which nestled the home of this beloved 
widow lady ; but between them rolled a river two miles 
wide, and infested with the gunboats and sloops of the 
enemy, while beyond it stretched an expanse of country 
held sometimes by one party, sémetimes by the other. 
The duties of Burr’s command were, moreover, onerous 
and incessant By day he was an autocratio magistrate ; 
by night he was riding among his sentinels, knowing well 
that only vigilance like his kept the guards from being 
surprised. Yet, in spite of there difficulties, he contrived 
during the Winter to visit the residence of Mrs. Prevost. 
His method of visiting was as follows: Six of his trustiest 
troopers, men who he knew were devoted to him, he sent 
early in the evening to a place on the bank of the river, 
since and for ever made classis ground by the residence of 
Washington Irving. Under the lofty bank of the river 
there he had caused an ample barge to be moored, well 
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furnished with blankets and buffulo-skins. Earlier, by 
some hours than usual, Burr left his quarters at White 
Plains, mounted on a small, swift horse, and galloped 
rapidly to the river-side, visiting posts,and sentries as he 
went, His perfect manner of procuring intelligence had 
made him certain that nothing requiring his presence 
would occur before morning, yet he provided for every 
probability and possibility of danger in his absence. At 
nine in the evening his faithful troopers at the barge 
heard the clattering of hoofs, and in a moment their com- 
mander stood in their midst, bridle in hand. Instantly, 
and without the interchange of a syllable, the girth was 
unloosened, ropes were adjusted about the body of the 
panting steed, and, by the method well-known to farriers, 
the animal was gently thrown and bound, then lifted by 
main strength and placed in the bed provided for him in 
the boat. Burr stepped aboard, the men plied the muffled 
oars with a will, and within half an hour the boat grazed 
the opposite shore. In the same silence, and with the 
same celerity as before, the horse was lifted out, unbound 
and got upon his feet. A little rubbing and walking up 
and down restored the animal to his wonted condition. 
The boat was drawn snugly up on the shore, and the men 
lay down in the bottom of it to sleep, while Burr mounted 
and rode rapidly away up the hill toward the house of his 
sweetheart. Before midnight he was there. Two hours 
of bliss flew swiftly by. Then again to’ horse, About four 
in the morning he was with his faithful crew on the river's 
bank, where the poor nag was astonished once more in 
the manner just described, and the party recrossed the 
river. Arrived on the other side, the venturesome colonel 
mounted, rode over to camp, which was seven miles from 
the river, challenging sentinels, visiting posts, and com- 
porting himself so exactly in his usual manner that not 
the slightest suspicion arose of the singular way in which 
he had passed the night. 

But no constitution could long bear such exhausting 
efforts, and Burr’s was seriously impaired when he began 
them. As the Spring drew on, the attacks of his disease 
became more frequent, and he was compelled to the con- 
clusion that only a very long period of repose could 
render him fit for the duties of a campaign. 

On the 10th of March, 1779, he wrote to General Wash- 
ington, resigning his position, giving as a reason his 
physical inability to perform the duties of his command. 


General Washington, in accepting his resignation, returned 
him word that he not only regretted the loss of a good 
officer, but the cause which made his resignation necessary. 
Thus, after four years of active service, Burr ceased to 
belong to the army, and never performed any further 
military duty during the war. He left the service with 
the rank of a lieutenant-colonelcy, firmly convinced that he 
had the stuff of a Napoleon in him. 

During the four years of his connection with the army, his 
fortune was greatly impaired. He had the vice of impro- 
vidence, which was so much indulged in by the Revolu- 
tionary officers. At the age when Washington was earning 
three guineas a day in the woods, glad of the opportunity 
to do so, and rather proud of the fact than otherwise, 
Burr was spending, with an inconsiderate generosity, the 
capital of his patrimony. With amazing talents for gain- 
ing money, he had an equally wonderful facility of getting 
rid of it. It slipped through his fingers, and thus he was 
noted throughout his life as being a spendthrift. 

For eighteen months after leaving the army, Burr was 

an invalid, and he did little but visit his friends and wait 
upon Mrs. Prevost ; yet he found time to resume the study 
of law, and, after a due course cf reading, applied for 
admission to the Bar of New York city. After a critical 
and severe examination, which he passed triumphantly, he 
was licensed an attorney on the 19th of January, 1782. 
He was then twenty-six years of age. After three months 
of practice he felt so sure of his position, and so satisfied 
with his prospects, that there seemed no longer any neces- 
sity for delaying his marriage. Accordingly, on the 2d of 
July, 1782, he was married to Mrs. Prevost, the fair and 
charming mistress of the cottage on the Hudson. 
. At Albany, in the first year of his marriage, was born his 
only legitimate child—a daughter whom he named Theo- 
dosia, and whom he fondly loved and clung to throughout 
life, as she herself clung to him after the world had for- 
saken him. He practiced law in Albany for more than 
eighteen months with the greatest success possible in the 
circumstances of the time. 

As soon as peace was declared he made arrangements for 
moving to New York. A house was hired for him in 
Maiden Lane at two hundred pounds a year, the ‘trent to 
commence when the troops left the city.” That event, as 
New Yorkers are still annually reminded, occurred on the 
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“BURR RAISED HIS SWORD, AXD STRUCK THE ARM OF THE 
MUTINEER ABOVE THE ELBOW," 
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25th of November, 1783; soon after which date Burr re- 
moved his family to the city and began his career as a New 
York lawyer. 

In 1783, when Burr moved to New York, the latter was 
a small town of 25,000 inhabitants ; it was the second city 
in the United States, Philadelphia having a population 
nearly twice as numerous. He confined himself during 
the first eight years of his residence chiefly to the law, 
though serving two sessions in the Legislature, He was 
ambitious then as always, but the National Government 
not having been formed, there was little to tempt him in 
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recess was extremely annoying to Burr, as he had medi- 
tated enacting a little scene, to the success of which a 
strong light was indispensable. He was not balked, how- 
ever. He caused an extra number of candlesto be bronght 
in the courtroom, and to be so arranged as to throwa 
strong light upon a certain pillar, in full view of the jury, 
against which the suspected witness had leaned throughout 
the trial. 

The court assembled, the man resumed his accustomed 
place, and Burr rose. With the clear conciseness of 
which he was master, he set forth the facts which bore 
against the man, and then seizing two candelabras from 
the table, he held them up toward him ; throwing a glare 
of light upon his face, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the mur- 
derer, gentlemen!” Every eye was turned upon the 
ghastly countenance of the witness ; he reeled as though he 
had been struck, shrank behind the crowd, and rushed 
from the room. The effect of this incident was decisive ; 
the judge charged, the jury gave a verdict of acquittal, and 
the prisoner was free. 

One of his legal tricks played off on Hamilton, when 
they were both in the first flush of their practice at the 
Bar, Burr delighted to relate. Neither of the two ambi- 
tious young lawyers was disposed to concede superiority 
to the other ; both were engaged on the same side of an 
important cause, and it was a question which of the two 
should first address the jury. Hamilton hinted that he 
thought his friend Burr should open the argument, desir- 
ing to preserve for himself the honor of closing the case, 
With that imperturbable politeness that never forsook him, 
Burr asserted to the arrangement without an objection, 
though nettled and determined to take revenge on thespot. 
He knew Hamilton’s mind, and from conversation had 
become acquainted with all the points he had decided to 
make in his speech ; thus, when he got up to address the 


the arena of politics. Asa lawyer of the second grade, as | jury, besides using his own arguments, he anticipated 


a mere practitioner at the Bar, he encountered, however, 
few equals and no superior. In preparing his cases for 
trial he was simply indefatigable; while there was an 
authority to be examined, evidence to be procured, an ex- 
pedient to be devised, his efforts were never relaxed; he 
gave no rest to an adversary, pursuing him with notices, 
motions and appeals, improving every advantage, until, 
from very weariness and despair, the said adversary capit- 
ulated. Indeed, he delighted- to surprise an opponent at 
the Bar. It is related that in an ejectment suit to recover 
a valuable house in New York the opposing counsel had 
expended their whole strength in proving the genuineness 
of the will, supposing, of course, that that was the only 
point susceptible of dispute. What was their surprise to 
find that Burr’s main attack was against the authenticity 
of an ancient, deed, one of the links in the title, which, 
having never before been disputed, had been provided 
with merely formal proof. The jury pronounced the deed 
a forgery, and Burr’s client lived and died in possession of 
the property, though two courts subsequently pronounced 
the deed authentic, 

This was one of his sharp tricks. No means were too 
trivial for him to employ in order to gain success. He 
used to say that he had once saved a man from being 
hanged by a certain arrangement of the candles in a court- 
room. He referred to a trial for murder in which both 
Alexander Hamilton and himself defended the prisoner. 
At first the evidence against the prisoner seemed conclu- 


sive, but as the trial proceeded suspicions arose against the | 


principal witness, whose appearance was most unprepcs- 
sessing. When the hour came for Burr to address the 
jury, the court took a recess till candle-light (there being 
no gas or electric light in those days), The enforced 


every one of Hamilton’s, absolutely exhausting the case. 
There was nothing ieft for Hamilton to advance, and he 
appeared at a serious disadvantage. It is from this appar- 
ently trivial rivalry, and from sharp tricks like this when 
practicing law together, that Hamilton’s enmity against 
Burr first took its rise. 

A few of Burr’s maxims respecting the practice of the 
law have been preserved, and certainly stand to his disad- 
vantage. ‘‘ Law,” he used to say, ‘‘is whatever is boldly 
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asserted and plausibly maintained.” When an opposing 
lawyer proposed to compromise in a case, be argued that it 
should be accepted, but never in ahurry. ‘Never do to- 
day what you can as well do to-morrow, because some- 
thing may occur to make you regret your premature 
action,” was a maxim he often observed in his own prac- 
tice, He was the author of the phrase, “The right man 
for the right place.” 

Upon ora‘orical powers he valued himeelf little, and for 
cause. His pleadings at the Bar were more in the style of 
conversation than oratory ; but they were concise und in 
simple lunguage. The essential points of his argument 
were so tersely joined as to be easily and firmly lodged in 
the mind of judge and jury, and no bursts of eloquence 
from his opponent could remove them. There was also a 
vein of quiet sarcasm in some of his speeches which was 
exceedingly effective. _ 

To Alexander Hamilton, thon his friend and his rival, 
Barr conceded the palm of eloquence, being compellei to 
render tribute to the powers of that able man, with whom 
he contended for the honors of his profession and the 
prizes of publio life during twenty years. Hamilton’s way 
was to exhaust a cause by his accurate statement and lofty 
eloquence. Burr, in replying, would select two or three 
valnerable, yet vital, points in Hamilton’s speech, and 
quietly demolish them, and leave all the other parts of his 
oration untouched. He never in his life lost a case which 
he personally conducted, and at the Bar gained over Ham- 
ilton many signal and unexpected triumphs. In revenge, 
Hamilton always did all in his power to thwart the 
advancement, legal and political, of such a successful 
antagonist. Rancor and hatred were gradually heaped up 
in the breasts of these two men, at last to be vented on a 
bloody field. 

With the single exception of Hamilton, no lawyer in the 
State held so high a position as Burr. His style of living 
kept pace with his reputation and increasing income. In 
a few years he became the master of ‘Richmond Hill,” 
the mansion in which Washington had lived in 1776, with 
grounds reaching to the Hudson, with ample gardens, and 
a considerable extent of grove and farm. He exercised the 
most lavish hospitality toward Talleyrand, Volney, Louis 
Philippe, and other distinguished strangers whom the 
French Revolution drove into exile, 

The years passed in the practice of the law in New York, 
entertaining friends in a princely establishment, were the 
happiest of Burr’s life. He had been fortunate in his 
family, both wife and daughter being devoted to him, and 
all his relations with the world were of the most enviable 
kind. There was not a spot upon the brightness of his 
good name; yet one who should then have observed him 
closely would have noted that in much of his intercourse 
with others there was a flavor of falsehood. 

Women he always flattered, on principle ; he contended 
that their ruling passion was vanity, and that it was a 
harmless and amiable failing. His intercourse with men, 
too, was not characterized by heartiness and directness ; 
he succeeded best with young men, and simple-minded 
elderly people. He had a rare faculty of inspiring young 
men with his own ambition, and with his own contempt of 
danger, luxury and ease. He so succeeded, in fact, in im- 
printing his own character on many of them that their 
career in life became like his~-succeesful at the beginning, 
disastrous and disgraceful at the close. 

Once fairly drawn within the political arena, Burr's rise 
was more rapid than that of any other man who bad 
played a conspicuous part in the affairs of the country. 
Over the heads of tried and able politicians he was ad- 
vanced, first to the higheet honor at the Bar, next to a seat 


in the national councils, and then to a competition with 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson and Clinton for the Presi- 
dency itself. This point he reached when only thirty-six 
years of age, without having originated any political idea 
or measure, without being fully committed to either of the 
two leading parties, by sheer foree of skillful intrigue, 
energy and boldness—though by some of his contempo- 
raries his sndden fortune was attributed to ‘“‘Inck.” At 
an early day he formed a party of his own, that served him 


“instead of family connections; this party consisted of 


young men who kad devoted themselves to sounding his 
praises and to adhering to him through ‘thick and thin.” 
‘*Barr’s Myrmidons” these young fellows were dubbed 
by Hamilton. They were such efficient co-workers with 
their chief that the “‘ Burrites” formed a third party in 
the State, and were a recognized power in it years after 
the leader had vanished from the scene, It grew to bea 
formidable wing os the Republican Party, which was the 
party led by Jefferson, and which he traneformed in 1800 
into the Democratic—still to-day on the boards. 

Burr’s first service, after a full entry into politics, was 
as Attorney-general of the State; next he was elected to 
represent New York in the United States Senate. His ad- 
mission into the Senate was considered a great blow by 
Hamilton, who, as Secretary of the Treasury, considered 
it of the utmost importance that his own State should bo 
represented in the Senate by a full delegation from his 
own, or the “Federal,” party, From 1791, therefore, 
dated Hamilton’s unrelenting repugnanoe to Burr, for im- 
mediately in that year his private letters began to teem 
with passages expressive of that repugnance. The two 
families were on terms of politeness then and always, and 
the two men were apparently cordial friends until the last 
month of Hamilton’s life. From 1791, in whatever direc- 
tion Burr sought advancement, or advancement sought 
him, his secret, inveterate opponent was Alexander Ham- 
ilton ; until at length the politics of the United States was 
resalved into a contest between these two individuals. 
Hamilton was: backed by Washington, the power of a great 
party and the patronage of the Government; Barr was 
supported by his ‘‘Myrmidons” and his indomitable 
energy and courage. ‘ 

He aspired to the Presidency against Washington, but 
received little encouragement from any quarter ; twice after- . 
ward he wire-pulled for the same high post, but each time 
“luck” was against him. Washington, though solicited 
by Madison to do so, vefused to send him abroad as a 
foreign minister, ‘‘I will nominate you, Mr. Madison, as 
Minister to France, or Mr. Monroe, but I will not appoint 
Colonel Burr,” said the first of Presidents. Washington 
even declined to appoint him a brigadier-general in the 
army, ‘‘ fearing his power of intrigue,” as he said. 

In 1800 Burr was a candidate for the Presidency as 
against Jefferson. There was a tie vote in the Electoral 
College, both men having received seventy-three votes, 
and of course the tie threw the election into the Honse of 
Representatives. Tho politicians, instead of resting from 
their toils, were suddenly stimulated to such an activity 
of intrigue as never’before was known. The country waa 
wild with excitement, and Aaron Burr soared at once intoa 
position of national importance, to the great chagrin of 
his rival, Alexander Hamilton. The House decided in 
favor of electing Jefferson President, by a majority of one 
single vote, and Burr Vice President. Thus, at the age of 
forty-five, ten years after becoming known in national 
politics, he stood one step below the highest place in the 
gift of the republic; but instead’ of rising higher he was 
doomed to topple from the height he then hed attained. 

He began at once to intrigue for the ensuing Presiden- 
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tial eampaign, and. in order to gain a better standpoint, 
ran fer the office of Governor ot New York, which State, 
then, as now, usually decided the Presidential electors. 
Hamilton saw the ulterior advantages which the elestiun 
of Barr would give him, and he consequently opposed it 
in every way, and with the whole might of his influence. 
Barr was beaten, when the election did occur, largely 
through the vehement opposition of Hamilton, and beaten 
89 badly that all further chance of political preferment 
seemed closed against him for ever. He at once resolved 
to wreak his vengeance, if possible, on Hamilton, the man 
who had so relentlessly stood in his path, and who had 
apparently been the means of defeating him in his candi- 
dsacy for the governorship. Taking as a pretext a remark 
which Hamilton let fall in a conversation in regard to him, 
Burr sent a formal challenge to his inveterate antagoniat 
to accord him satisfuction on the field of honor. The 
challenge was accepted, and the duel ocourred July 11th, 
1804. 

The site of this memorable duel is to-day familiar to 
many strangers from the most distant parts, and fre- 
quently visited by citizens of the metropolis, and pointed 
out to passengers crossing the Hudson by the ferry boats. 
A year before his death General Garfield, after his nomi- 
nation, made a tour in New England, starting in company 
with a large suite of politicians from the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel ; to him also the site was pointed out by Mr. Murat 
Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial, as the party 
steamed across the river to take the train on the Erie Rail- 
road. Tho fatal spot, indeed, excites a wonderful degree 
of curiosity, such is the fame of Hamilton. Two miles 
and a half above the City of Hoboken the heights of Wee- 
hawken rise in a picturesque form to an elevation of 150 
feet above the Hudson ; these heights are rocky, very 
steep and covered with small trees and tangled bushes, 
Under them, at a point half a mile from where they begin, 
there is, twenty feet above the water, a grassy ledge or 
shelf, about six feet wide and eleven paces long. 

This is the precise spot where the duel was fought. 
Except that it is slightly encumbered with underbrush, it 
is still to-day what it was on the 11th of July, 1804 There 
is an old: cedar-tree at the side, a little out of range, which 
must have looked then very much as it does now. The 
large rooks which partly hem in the place are, of course, 
unchanged, except that they have been carved with the 
initials of hundreds of visitors, One large rock, breast- 
high, narrows the hollow in which Hamilton stood to 
about four feet. It is even now a singularly secluded 
scene, despite all the millions of people and the number- 
lees houses not far of. But at the time of the encounter, 
when Hoboken was not in existence, the shore was s 
nearly unbroken solitude, 

A third of a mile below the dueling-ground—for it had 
been long notorious as such—there stood a little tavern, 
the occasional resort of excursionists ; where, too, dueling- 
parties not unfrequently breakfasted before proceeding to 
the ground, and where they sometimes returned to invig- 
orate their restored friendship with the tavern-keeper's 
wine. A short distance above the ground lived a fine- 
hearted old captain, who, if he got scent of a duel, would 
rush to the place, throw himself between the combatants, 
and never give over persuading and threatening till he 
had established a truce or peace between them. He was 
the owner of the ground, and accordingly spoke with 
acthority. He never ceased to think that, if on the fatal 
morning of Jaly 11th, 1804, he had observed the approsch 
of the boats rowing over from the city, he could have pre- 
vented the subsequent catastrophe. 

Bat for the very purpose of preventing suspicion, it had 
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been arranged that Barr’s boat should arrive some time 
before the other. Abvut half-past six, Burr and his second 
landed, and, leaving their boat a few yards down the river, 
ascended over the rocks to the appointed place. It was® 
warm, bright morning, and, owing to the fierce exposure 
to the sun, the two men removed their coata before the 
arrival of the other party, and stood carelessly breaking 
away the branches of the underwood and looking out upon 
the beautiful scenery. A few minutes before seven, 
Hamilton’s boat was seen to approach, touch the rocks, 
and he and his second ascended. The principals and 
seconds exchanged the usual salutations, and the usual 
preparations were made by the seconds. They measured 
ten paces, and then cast lota for the choice of positions 
and to decide who should give the word. The lot, in both 
cases, fell to Hamilton’s second, who chose the upper end 
of the ledge for his principal, whith, at that hour of the 
day, could not have been the best, for the reason that the 
morning sun and the flashing of the river were both an 
interferenee with sight. The pistols were then loaded, and 
the principals placed, Hamilton looking over the river to- 
ward the city, and Burr turned toward the heights under 
which they stood. ‘Lhe rules agreed upon with regard to 
the firing were explained to both principa's —after the word 
“Present,” they were to fire as soon as they pleased. The 
seconds then withdrew to the usual distance. ‘Are you 
ready?” was asked, Both answered in the affirmative. A 
moment’s pause ensued. The word was given. Burr 


raised his pistol, took aim and fired. Hamilton sprang 


upon bis toes with a convulsive movement, reeled a little 
toward the heights, at which moment he involuntarily dis- 
charged his pistol, and then fell forward headlong upon 
his face, and remained motionless upon the ground. His 
ball rustled among the branches, seven feét above the 
head of his antagonist and four feet wide of him. Burr 
heard it, looked up, and saw where it had severed a twig. 
Looking at Hamilton, he beheld him falling, and sprang 
toward him with an expression of regret upon his face, 
Bat at the report of the pistols, the doctors and boatmen 
hurried to the scene, when Burr was seized by his second 
and urged back into his boat, which was swiftly rowed to 
his residence, ‘‘ Richmond Hill.” 

Hamilton, who had been lifted by his second, was foun:t 
by his attending doctor with the ghastliness of death 
already upon his face. ‘* This is a mortal wound, doctor,” 
gasped Hamilton, and then sank away into a swoon. The 
doctor slipped up his clothes, and saw at a glance that the 
ball had penetrated a vital part, Scarcely expecting him 
tosurvive, they eonveyed him down among the large rocks 
to the shore, placed him tenderly in the boat and started 
back to the city. The doctor used the necessary restora- 
tives, and the wounded man gradually revived and at 
length spoke, ‘'My vision is indistinct,” were his first 
words, After recovering his sight, he happened to cast his 
eye upon the case of pistola, and, observing the one that- 
he had had in his hand lying on the outside, he said, 
“*Take care of that pistol ; it is still undischarged and still: 
cocked, and mgy go off and do harm. I did nos intend to. 
fire at him.” ‘Then he lay tranquil till he saw the boat. 
was approaching the wharf, when he remarked : ‘* Let Mrs. 
Hamilton be immediately sent for ; let the event be gradu- 
ally broken to her, but give her hopes.” 

From the boat he was borne to his house, and by nine 
o’clock the news of the duel began to be noised about in 
the city. A bulletin soon appeared on the board of the. 
fashionable coffee-house (uewspaper boards not being: 
extant), and people started »nd turned pale as they read. 
this brief announcement : ‘‘ General Hamilton was shot by 
Colonel Barr this morning in a duel, The general is said 
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to be mortally wounded.” Bulletins, hourly changed, 
kept the city in agitation ; all the circumstances were told 
and retold with exaggeration at every corner. 

He lingered thirty-one hours ; at two o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon he died. A notice was immediately posted 
for a meeting of the merchants at the aforesaid coffee- 
house on the same evening, when they resolved to close 
their stores on the day of the funeral, to order all the flags 
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and French war-vessels in the harbor ; the press declaimed 
over the event, and the popular sympathy was recorded by 
the naming of many towns and counties after him. 

The funeral ceremonies over, the public feeling took the 
character of indignation against the immediate author of 
all this sorrow. In a few days the correspondence leading ~ 
up to the challenge was published, and from that hour 
“Burr” became, in the general estimation of the public, 


THE HOME OF MADAME JUMEL, ONCE THE WIFE OF AARON BURR. 


of the shipping at half-mast, and to wear crape for thirty 
days. The Bar met next morning, and agreed to go into 
mourning for six weeks, and the military companies 
passed similar resolutions. The funeral took place on the 
Saturday following ; business was entirely suspended, and 
the concourse in the streets was unprecedented. The 
cortége comprised all the magnates of the city ; minute- 
guns were fired from the Battery and answered by British 


a name of horror. That public, though not informed as 
to the torts that had been exchanged between the two 
principals, clamored for a victim. The coroner's jury 
shared the feeling, and brought in a verdict that ‘‘ Aaron 
Burr, Esquire, Vice President of the United States, was 
guilty of the murder of Alexander Hamilton.” The parties 
implicated fled, in amazement rather than terror, at thia 
unexampled proceeding. In the Far West and in some 
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THE PET YOUNG BACHELOR PARSON. 
SCENE—A SUBURBAN EVENING PARTY. TIME—10:30 P.M 


Hostess (to little rustic maid, who has opened the drawing-room door, and is staring vacantly round): ‘What is it, Sarah?” 


Saran: “Oh, nothing, ma'am. It’s only Miss Walker's maid, and Miss Richardson’s page, and the foolman jor Miss Tompkins, and the carriage 
‘for the Miss Clarksons, But they was none of them to wait, as the Rev. Mr, Stanley's here!” 
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parts of the South Burr gained a positive increase of pop- 
ularity from the duel. 

A few months after the duel, upon the spot where Ham- 
ilton fell, a marble monument was erected, surrounded 
with an iron railing. For many years the monument 
stood, and was visited by thousands every Summer ; but 
after a while the railing was broken down, and the whole 
structure gradually removed, no trace of it remaining on 
the ground which it commemorated. The slab which 
bore the inscription was preserved, though broken, until 
about thirty years ago, in an old barn belonging to the 
family owning the locality, but now the lost relic has 
disappeared in the same mysterious manner as the rest. 
Amidst the tangled shrubbery and weeds, with not so 
mauch as a path leading to it, the spot can only be found 
through the assistince of a guide. 

On the 2d of March, 1805, Burr took formal leave of 
the Senate, which passed resolutions thanking him, as 
Vice-President, for having impartially presided over its 
deliberations, Many of his old friends went to Philadel- 
phia purposely to visit him after his return from Wash- 
ington. Every lover of gossip in the Spring of that year, 
1805, after Jefferson’s second inauguration, asked whet 
Burr would do, and where he would go. For ten years 
he had filled a large place in the public view, and recent 
events had fixed all eyes on him. In every part of the 
country he had strong personal friends—men who had sup- 
ported and worked for him in hotly-contested campaigns ; 
his portrait hung upon walls, his bust stood upon mantels, 
and he was the subject of a thousand rumors, the hero of 
a thousand groundless tales. The public mind was pre- 
pared to believe anything of him, provided it was of a 
sufficiently venturesome character. 

He resolved to go West, but not to “ grow up with the 
country,” as orderly citizens delighted to do. No, his 
idea was of another kind—namely, to raise an army, 
invade Mexico, seize New Orleans, separate the Union, and 
erect an independent empire in the West, of which he was 
to be the chief. The scheme was a bold one, and if 
President Jefterson had not thwarted it at its inception, it 
might have resulted in serious damage to the Union. 
Barr had longed to make a tour through the West and 
South. General Jackson, then s prominent soldier, and 
General Wilkinson, commander-in-chief of the whole Fed- 
eral army, and governor of the newly annexed territory of 
Louisiana, were his intimate frienda, and pressed him to 
put his longing into execution. Thus pressed, he actually 
did make an extensive tour through the Southern and 
‘Weatern States. He fancied the ground was ripe, and that 
it would be an easy matter to enlist partisans in behalf of 
his ambitious plot. 

He returned to Philadelphia, secured money and provi- 
sions, and then commenced operations in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio for the raising of a volunteer force, osten- 
sibly given out to be for an expedition into Mexico. 
Prominent men had entered into his scheme, and notably 
a wealthy man by the name of Blennerbassett, who lived 
on an island named after himself in’ the Ohio River, a few 
miles below Marietta. This eccentric man, of a romantic 
turn, was fascinated by Burr’s offers to make him a great 
dignitary of the proposed empire, and readily joined his 
heart and purse in the venture 

There had been a party in the West, in 1796, favoring 
a separation of the Western States from the Union. 
General Wilkinson himself belonged to the party, and had 
entertained dreams of leading the revolt, and becoming, to 
use his own words, ‘“‘The Washington of the West.” It 
was he, however, who at last informed President Jefferson 
of Barr's schemes, whereupon the President issued his 


proclamation ordering his second arrest, he having been 
previously tried in Kentucky for fitting out an illegal ex- 
pedition against Mexico. 

Burr and Blennerhassett were both conveyed to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and tried for treason. The trial was a 
famous affair. Ohbief Justice Marshall, of the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court, presided, and both the prosecution and 
defense were carried on by the ablest lawyers then in the 
land, and whose fame is now historical. Burr, also, was 
his own counsel in the case, and defended himself with 
vigor. 

The court met at Richmond on the 8d of August, 1807, 
and, after a month’s lapse, the jury returned the following 
verdict : ‘‘ We, of the jury, say that Aaron Burr is not 
proved to be guilty by any evidence submitted to us. We 
therefore find him not guilty.” Thus, eight months after 
his arrest in Alabama, he was once more free; but he was 
a ruined man. There had not been sufficient legal evi- 
dence to convict him of treason, yet he was morally con- 
victed thereof before the country at large, the mere at- 
tempt st treason enveloping his name and person in an 
odium from whioh in vain he tried to extricate them 
during the remaieder of his life. 

From Richmond he went to Baltimore. One day, while 
he was dining with a large company at a friend’s house, s 
military company, with a band playing a lively air, passed 
by. It was supposed that the company intended to com- 
pliment Burr, who, accordingly, rose from the table, 
threw open the window, and gracefully bowed. ‘Why, 
colonel,” exclaimed a humorous fellow present in the 
room, ‘‘they are playing the ‘Rogue’s March,’ with 
charged bayonets!” The windows were quickly closed, 
the guests returned to their wine, and veted the captain of 
the company to be a very impertinent individual. 

Hearing that an indignant mob intended to give bim a 
“* warm reception” on the street, Burr was, a short time 
after the dinner above referred to, compelled by his few 
friends to leave the city, in order to escape being hustled 
out. There was then no place in the United States where 
he could live in peace, or even safety ; the entire republic 
was incensed against him, his oldest and best friends 
unanimously agreed to cut his acquaintance—in fact, he 
was despised by all Americans at home and abroad during 
the rest of his life. He never had the slightest respect of 
any one after his arrest and trial for treason. He went 
into exile to Europe during four years, but it availed him 
nothing; though mingling with eminent personages, he 
lived always in great pecunisry distress while in the Old 
World, and barely managed to keep from starving at times, 

After his return from exile he resumed the practice of 
law on the 8th of June, 1812, in New York, simply getting 
a friend to announce io a newspaper that ‘‘ Aaron Burr 
has returned to the city for the practice of law, at — 
Nassau Street.” He had a very small tin sign, bearing 
only his name, nailed up io front of the house, and com- 
menced business with his usual alacrity. Beginning with 
a cash capital of less than ten dollars, and that borrowed, 
he received for opinions and retaining fees in the course 
of his first twelve business days the sum of $2,000. The 
future appearing brighter to him, he wrote to his daugh- 
ter, who had married the Governor of South Carolina, to 
visit him with her young son. She replied that her son 
was dead, but promised to sail from Charleston as soon as 
possible, A short while after she did sail, but was lost in 
the vessel that foundered at sea in a gale. This was a 
severe affliction to her father, for hitherto his sole relianoa 
had been in her, amidst the bitterness caused him by his 
moral ontlawry ; her death, he was wont to say, had sep- 
arated him from mankind. 
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He thereafter cared little for success. His legal services 
were at times in request, but the old olaims against him 
were enormous, and his debts so numerous, that merely to 
defeat the attempts of his creditors to confine him to 
prison absorbed his income and tasked his powers. Many 
times he was kept out of jail by some wealthy friend 
giving bail for his appearance, Li:e became one incessant 
battle ; his greater debts were never paid, and he soon 
became careless of the money he made, giving away to 
beggars and drunkards sums that might have uppeased a 
creditor. One day, when rebuked for aiding men dis- 
graced by bad habits, he replied: ‘‘They may be black to 
the world—I care not how black ; they were ever white to 
me |” , 

As a general rule he was treated by the Bir with distant 
respect, He was still an antagonist in the law to be afraid 
of, On one occasion a lawyer of some note refused to be 
employed in an important cause in conjunction with him ; 
the mover of the suit adhered to Burr. The opposing 
party waited with anxiety to hear whether Burr had ac- 
cepted the case, and on learning that he had, made an 
immediate offer to compromise. It was known that Burr 
was ‘‘ business incarnate,” and had never lost a case im his 
life which he himeelf had attended to, 

His conversation was witty and gay over a single glass 
of wine during the closing years of his life. He de- 
nounced no one for his own salf-afflicted miseries. He 
used to assert that General Wilkinson had betrayed him, 
but against Jefferson he was not embittered, only dis- 
gusted with the Jefferson school of politica. He used to 
say, ‘‘ Jeff-rson's leveling principles imported from among 
the Jacobins of France,” were very absurd, and had done 
great harm. Of the republiean form of government, with 
its “rotation in office,” he expressed an ill-opinion, and 
said hoe was sure it could not last. One day some gentle- 
men were conversing upon the subject in his presence, 
when one of them chanced to use the phrase ‘‘expound- 
ers of the Constitution.” Atthe moment a noisy crowd of 
electioneering Democrats was passing. Burr, who had 
stood silent for some time, with his hands bebind him, 
holding his hat, pointed to the mob and said: ‘‘ They are 
the expounders of the Constitution !"" Hence his pretended 
membership of the Republican, or Jeffersonian, Party, 
when he was running for the Presidency, could not have 
been of the honestest. Washington he underrated and 
abused to the last, persisting in calling bim a dullard in 
war and politics, in spite of the public verdict that Wash- 
ington's dullness was infinitely brighter than the brilliancy 
of either Hamilton or Barr. 

Astonishment was frequently expressed by people at the 
utter careleasness with which Burr would aliude to passages 
in his past life which were generally thought to be in- 
famous. General Seott was onee asked in Albany, at a 
banquet, if he would *‘be introduced to Colonel Aaron 
Burr,” then present. ‘Any gentleman whom you choose 
to invite to your house,” replied the general, ‘‘I shall be 
glad to know.” Burr entered, was introduced, the party 
sat down to whist until supper should be announced. 
Suddenly Burr looked up, and said : ‘‘ General Scott, I’ve 
seen you before.” ‘‘ Have you, indeed ?” rejoined the gen- 
eral, ‘‘ Yes,” continued Barr ; ‘‘J saw you at my trial.” On 
the same occasion, Burr asked : “‘ Why don’t the folks at 
Washington employ General Jackson ? I'll tell you why 
they don’t give him a commission : he’s a friend of mine— 
that’s the reason !” He was wont to converse with equal 
freedom of the duel with Hamilton, ‘My friend Hamil- 
ton—whom I shot,” he would say. ‘* Was Hamilton a 
gentleman ?” asked a foreigner, in Burr's hearing. ‘‘ Sir, 
I met him,” was Barr’s reply. 
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He revisited the ground where the duel was fought, in 
order to oblige a young friend who wished to see a spot 80 
famous. Leaving their boat at the foot of the heights of 
Weehawken, just where he had left his boat on that fatal 
morning a quarter of a century before, they climbed over 
the same rocks and reached the same ground. On reach- 
ing the scene, he placed his companion on the spot where 
Hamilton had stood, and went to the place where he him- 
self had stood, and proceeded to narrate the incidents. 
The conversation turned upon the causes of the fight. He 
recounted the catalogue of wrongs he had received from 
Hamilton, and told how he had forboroe until he had no 
choice except to slink from the political field or meet the 
calumniator and silence him; he charged Hamilton with 
being malevolent and cowardly. ‘‘ When he stood up to 
fire,” said Burr, ‘he caught my eye and quailed under it ; 
he looked like a convicted felon.” Far from being an 
expert with the pistol when he killed Tamilton, as was 
alleged, Burr used to say, ‘‘I couldn’t bit a barn-door.” 

As Burr grew older, the habit of indiscriminate giving 
grew upon him. When he received a sum of money, he 
made a kind of well of books for its reception in the 
middlé of his large, crowded table; and then lucky was 
the applicant who made the first claim upon it. There 
were certain claims upon him which he could never resist. 
Old soldiers of the Revolution and their children ; men 
who had lost by the failure and arrest of his expedition 
agsinst Mexico; men who had stood by him even after he 
was under ban, had but to apply to him for assistance, to 
get his last dollar. Hoe had almost an infirmity in getting 
rid of money. When he was seventy-five years old, a lady 
chanced to be sitting in his office one morning when he 
received a large amount of money in bills. She saw him 
put a fifty-dollar note between the leaves of alaw-book and 
then place it on the shelf; the reat of the money he de- 
posited on the centre of his table, with the usual result, 
viz: begging visitors soon got it. An hour later, the lady 
saw him searching his pockets to see if he had sufficient 
funds for a trip to Albany, whither he was suddenly called. 
‘Bless me!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have no money, and have 
to start for Albany in an hour!" He asked the lady if she 
could lend him ten dollars—she said she could not. 
“But,” she udded, ‘‘ colonel, what are you going to do 
with the fifty-doller note in that book yonder?” ‘Oh, I 
forgot,” he replied. ‘I put it there this morning dm pur- 
pose, What a treasure you are to remind me of it !” 

Aaron Burr ended his eventful career on September 
14th, 1836, in his eighty-first year, and was buried beside 
his father in the cemetery at Princeton. A small, plain 
monument was piaced over his remains. He left no avail- 
able property. A few pictures, a few mementoes of his 
daughter, who had perished at sea, several cart-loads of 
law-paperea, some sacks of letters, a few articles of office- 
furniture, and a quantity of well-worn olothes, were all 
that remained of the countless sums he had received in his 
long career. Several years after his death, however, a re- 
versionary claim which he held to some property fell to 
the lot of his surviving daughter, who was a girl only 
eight years of age,when he died. The last words he 
uttered on his dying bed were a request that his child's 
welfare be looked well after, and that especially she might 
be sent to good schools, 


‘Waex you speak evil of another, you must be prepared 
to have others speak it of you. There is an old Baddbist 
proverb which says: ‘‘He who indulges in enmity is like 
one who throws ashes to windward, which come back to 
the same place and cover him all over.”. 
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QUOTH the boy: ‘‘I'll climb that tree, 
And bring down a nest I know.” 
Quoth the girl: ‘‘I will not see 
Little birds defrauded so; 
Cowardly their nests to take, 
And their little heart; to break, 
And their litt.e eggs to steal— 
Leave them happy for my sake ; 
Surely little birds can feel!'’ 


And the little robin-bird 

(Nice brown back and crimson breast), 
All the conversation heard, 

Sitting trembling in his nest. 
“What a world,” he sighed, ‘of bliss, 
Full of birds and girls were this! 

Blithe we'd answer to their call. 
But a great mistake it is, 

Boys were ever made at all!’’ 
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DOROTHY. —“‘ ‘CHECK AGAIN!’ SAID SIE, DEFIANTLY, AND THE COLOR BEGAN TO MOUNT INTO HER CHEEK. 


I SLOWLY EXAMINED 


THE SITUATION, AND PLACIDLY MADE MY MOVE.” 


DOROTHY. 


By SusAN ARCHER WEISS. 


Tr was in accordance with an established family custom 
that I went down to Ashbrooke the day before Ohristmas 
for aweek’s holiday. Ever since my elder brother, Tom, 
had married and owned a home of his own this had been 
expected of me, and though only twenty-six I considered 
myself a confirmed bachelor. 

Tom was out when I arrived, visiting some wakicate=t 
forgot to say that he was a country doctor—and Carrie was 
in the kitchen, up to her eyes in eggs and flour. 

I went straight to the room which was alwavs called 
mine; hold a half-honr’s high revel with my three little 
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nephews and nieces, who rushed tumultuonsly to welcomo © 
me; and, having at length gotten rid of them, laden with 
confectionery enough to produce a family dyspepsia, I 
was proceeding to array myself for dinner when Tov 
came in. 

‘Glad to see you, old boy! Looking as well as ever - 
only more so. Seen Carrie? Well, I’ve scarcely had a 
glimpse of her myself this past week! Engaged in the 
usual kitchen mysteries of the season.” 

We chatted on for some fifteen minutes, when the first 
dinner-bell rang. 
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“There! I had forgotten the time,” said Tom ; ‘‘ must 
be off and sprnoe up a bit. Nobody but ourselves and 
Carrie's sister, Dorothy. Quite a snug little family party, 
ch?” ° 

‘*Carrie’s sister, Dorothy ?” I repeated. ‘ Why, how 
many sisters hus Caroline got? There hasn’t been a vaca- 
tion thut I bave spent in this house in which hasn't ap- 
peared a new sister. How many more are there ?” 

Tom laughed. 

“Tf you had inquired cf Currie herself she could have 
answered in the words of the poet's little maid, ‘ We are 
seven.” This one, Dorothy, is the youngest and the last.” 

“Thank goodness for that. I hope she will soon be 
off Currie'’s hands, like the rest, and then I shall have a 
chance of peacefully enjoying myself when I come here. 
I have a presentiment that, having failed in the at-empt to 
bestow me upon one of the others, she will lay desperate 
siege in behalf ut this last one. Dorothy ! what a hideous 
name it is! Say, Tom, can't you make your wife under- 
stand that Iam a confirmed old bachelor, or that I am 
engaged to a lov. ly heiress, cr something of that sort, 
which will induce her and Dorothy not to persecute me ?” 

“Not I,” responded Tom, laughing. ‘It is dangerous 
to meddle with women in such matters. Besides, Carrie 
likes it, you see; and I don’t want to spoil her fun, good 
little soul! She's a confirmed matchmaker, as you 
know.” 

“Ab, well, I must try to take care of myself. I wish I 
wereanything but a young unmarried man with a comfort- 
able property. Ever since I was nineteen J’ve had young 
women thrown at my hend until I’m sick of it.” 

“Poor fellow! no wonder that under such a bombard- 
ment you should feel a little sore and sensitive. But 
here comes Oarrie, all ready for dinner, and I must 
hurry.” 

My sister-in-law greeted me in her usual affectionate, 
effusive way, and passing her arm within mine, led me to 
the drawing-room, where, after a while, Tom joined us, 

** Where’s Dorothy ?” said he, looking round, 

**I don’t know what detains her,” replied his wife, with 
a deprecating glance at me. ‘Ab, juat in time,” she 
added, as a young lady slowly entered, 

“Arthur, my youngest sister, Dorothy. 
Eustace’s brother, Arthur.” 

Miss Dorothy Lee acknowledged this introduction with 
a bow of the most chilling politenesa, Her glance scarcely 
deigned to rest upon me, and she passed on to the sofa 
where little Minnie and Alice were stiffly seated, in very 
short skirts and very wide sashes, doing their best to keep 
their promise of being ‘‘ good ” if allowed to dine with us, 
Bhe became immediately interested in the picture-book 
which one of them had, 

Decidedly Carrie’s youngest sister was unlike the rest of 
the ‘‘seven,” who were all pleasant, lively, agreeable girls, 
even though somewhat commonplace. 

At table I took a half-indifterent, half-curious look at 

her. Icould do this without the least fear of detection, as 
she scarcely glanced at me, even when I spoke, 
} She was about nineteen, apparently — tall and finely 
formed, rather plump, very fair, with clear-blue eyes, fresh 
red lips, a dimple in chin and cheek, and glossy, gold-red 
hair rippling back from blne-veined temples. 

So far, she was not unlike two of her sisters, now mar- 
ried—Kate and Lizzie; but Kate had been a merry, 
laughing hoyden, who rather tired me with her incessant 
chat; and Lizzie I bad regarded as the type of graceful, 
good-natured, insipid indolence. 

Dorothy, I could see, was neither thoughtleas nor indo- 
lent. There was a great depth in the blue eyes, and her 
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well-cut lips were closed with a certain firmness about their 
curve which bespoke of more than ordinary decision. 

She was perfectly unaffected ; answered pleasantly when 
addressed by her sister or Tom, and smiled and spoke 
sweetly to the children ; but the moment I addressed her 
she repelled me with a cold hauteur, and answered always 
as briefly as possible. 

After dinner, Carrie, like a good mother, repaired to the 
baby in tue narsery, and Tom lit a cigar and requested 
Dorothy to play. She complied instantly, and sang, with 
a sweet, clear voice, song after song, always suying, ‘‘ Hers 
is one of your favorites,” or ‘Shall I give you this?” 
apparently expressly to let me understand that it was for 
him and not myself that she was singing. 

I watched her as she sang, and observed the delicate 
outline of her profile and the fine contour of her head and 
bust, 

Decidedly she was very pretty. After a while, I moved 
to a seat nearer the piano, and when she conoluded, ven- 
tured a request for a particular piece, 

“You must really excuse me,” she answered, rising. 
** My voice is not very strong, and I rarely sing more than 
one or two pieces at a time.” 

Tom was dozing. I was glad of it, for I felt a desire to 
talk to this girl and find out what manner of woman she 
was, She disappcinted me by gathering up one or two 
papers and Jeaving the room, 

Next duy there was a grand dinner-party, consisting of 
the chief of our country neighbors, Among them I ob- 
served that young Squire Grantly—a fine-looking young 
fellow, fresh from European travel—appeared on very good 
terms with Miss Dorothy. And how different she was to- 
day from what I had seen her yesterday! Whata pleasant 
light was in her blue eyes! what a sweet smile on her 
lips! How attentive she was to the o!d folks, and to the 
children—and, indeed, to every one but myself | 

T often caught myself looking at her and wondering what 
it could mean. Then I began to wonder also if she could 
be engaged to this young Grantly. 

Before the close of the evening I came to the conclusion 
that I had been a very great donkey in taking it for 
granted that Miss Dorothy would second her sister's 
designs upon me, Indeed, so far every attempt of Caro- 
line to throw us together, cr to attract my attention to her 
young sister, had been promptly and effectually baffled by 
the latter, 

She evidently regarded me with a sort of contemptuous 
indifference, The experience was entirely new to me, and 
I confess that I felt somewhat piqued. 

After supper I danced the first set with Miss Gregg, 
‘*the country belle,” as she was called, and then, as the 
second began to form, I found myself near Dorothy, jast 
as Caroline came up. 

“‘ Arthor, how is it that you have not secured a partner, 
and here is Dorrie also unengaged——” 

Dorothy interrupted, with a quick light in her eyes and 
color in her cheeks : 

*“*T aball not dance this set.” 

“The next —” I commenced. 

‘For the next I have chosen a partner,” she answered, 
coldly, ‘You must remember that it is leap-year, and 
ladies are privileged to choose,” 

I felt that this was but a clever device to get rid of me 
without direct rudeness, Bat I was conscious of a queer 
little feeling, resembling envy, as I saw her the next eet 
dancing with Grantly. 

“Carrie,” I said, next day, ‘‘do you know, I fancy your 
sister has taken a dislike to me? What have you been 
sayfog to prejudice her against me ?” 
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"Indeed, I can’t imagine why Dorothy should behave 
so,” she replied, with an air of vexation. ‘It must be 
one of her freaks, She is the cleverest of all my sisters, 
and is the best-hearted creature in the world; but she is 
very independent, and will sometimes do and say things 
to surprise you.” 

Next morning Miss Dorothy did do something to sur- 
prise me. She went out, after a heavy fall of snow, and 
helped the children to make a snow-man, joining in it 
with a girlish glee almost equal to that of the little ones. 
From the window I looked on with an air of disapproval, 
but she took no notice of me, After a while I concluded 
to join them ; but as soon as [ appeared Dorothy dcolared 
that she was half-frozen, and ran in to warm herself. I 
presently followed, and finding her in the parlor with 
Carrie, in a fit of desperation I challenged her to a game 
of chess. Oarrie, after looking on for a few moments, 
made some remark about the children and left the room. 

Dorothy played at first carefully and deliberately. She 
‘was a good player, and, I saw, had set herself with some 
confidence to vanquish me. I at first acted in the defen- 
sive, then attacked her, and kept her in check, wishing to 
prolong the game as much as possible. By-and-by she 
appeared to perceive my drift, and became a little excited. 

** Check !” she said, suddenly. 

**Check,” I retorted, coolly. 

“« Check again |" said she, defiantly, and the color began 
to mount into her cheek, I slowly and deliberately exam- 
ined the situation, and placidly made my move. She fol- 
lowed with a hasty move, and threw herself back in the 
chair as thongh the game were ended. I, as coolly as 
before, advanced 8 piece. 

“Why don’t you checkmate ?” said she, sharply. 

*¢Beoause you purposely placed your king in my power. 
You wish the game to end, even though with your own 
defeat.” 

She looked at me curiously. 

** Suppose I do ?” she said. 

«That is a consideration, I confess.” 

T replaced the piece last moved, and brought forward a 
knight. 

“*Checkmate; your king is-a prisoner, but you are 
free.” 

Something like a smile flitted across her lips, 

*T must thank your courtesy. Some time I may playa 
fair and sqnare game with you; but at present Iam going 
to drive.” 

“To drive! in this snow 2” 

‘In the single sleigh. Tho doctor has a poor patient 
abont two miles from here, and sister is anxious to send 
her some things.” 

«But there is a double sleigh. Do allow me to drive 
you. The snow is deeper than you think, and you might 
find trouble in getting through.” 

“Tam not afraid. Iam used to driving alone, and I 
prefer it sometimes.” 

So sho set forth alone. Tom stool atthe window watch- 
{ng her. : 

“Carrie, are you not afraid to trust her alone in this 
snow ?” 

“*Qh, no! she is really such a splendid driver she will 
be sure to get safely out of it,” said Carrie. By-nnd-by, 
however, she became uneasy. The snow had again com- 
menced to fall, and it was getting late. 

‘ Arthnr,” said she, “would you mind going to meet 
Dorothy ? The drift at the turning may be too deep for 
her to get through.” 

A mile from the house I passed the toll-gate. The 
keeper informed me that Miss Lee had pasacd there some 


two hours previous, and, he feared, had returned by the 
meadow road. The bridge on that road was not safe to 
cross when the holes in it were hidden by snow. 

I put my horse to his best pace, and soon came upon 
fresh tracks of a sleigh. Within sight of the bridge I dis- 
cerned the little cutter, gliding swiftly forward to where 
the black railing spanned the deep stream below. 

Dorothy turned on hearing my voice. 

‘Don’t attempt to cross the bridge,” I oried ; ‘it is 
broken and dangerous !” 

’ She hesitated one moment, then drove straight forward. 
Before I could reach her she had passed the middle of the 
bridge, and turned her head with a half-triumphant, half- 
defiant glance at me. 

At that moment her horse slipped, snorted and com- 
menced plunging wildly. His foot had gone through a 
broken plank, and I heard the crackling of the splinters as 
the rotten wood farther gave way beneath his weight. 

I sprang from my horse, darted forward, and without a 
moment's pause caught the girl in my arms and set her 
safely upon the opposite bank. Then I seized the bridle 
of the struggling horse, and with some difficulty lifted 
him from his perilous situation, and led him limping and 
snorting to tke firm ground beyond. 

“Is he hurt ?” said Dorothy, eagerly. 

‘Not beyond a few scratches and bruises.” 

She drew a breath as of relief; then turned upon me 
with head erect and crimsou cheeks, 

‘* What brought you here?” she demanded. 

‘Your sister sent me in search of you. It was fortu- 
nate that I arrived just at the moment I did, 

“It was no business of yours to look after me; and you 
—I—you had no right to—to——” 

“No right to save your life, you would say. Do ycu 
know that if I had not been here the horse and sleigh 
would have gone through the bridge with you ?” 

She looked down into the sullen stream with a sort of 
shudder. 

«JT suppose I ought to thank you,” she said, in a more 
subdued tone. 

** Not at all, if you don’t feel disposed to do so, It cost 
me nothing,” I answered, quietly. ‘But now that the 
runner is broken and your horse lamed, pray take mine 
and get home as quickly as possible, in order t9 relicvve 
your sister’s anxiety.” 

“No, thank you,” she answered, composedly, ‘I will 
walk.” 

And she did walk, the whole remaining mile home; 
where, on my arrival, I found her looking more quite and 
subdued than usual. 

Next morning she came up to me as I stood before the 
fireplace in the parlor, after breakfast, with my sprained 
wrist in a sling. 

‘Mr. Eustace, why did yon not tell me yesterday that 
you were burt ?” 

**You did not ask. It was the horse that you inquired 
after," I answered, gravely. ‘* Besides, I had no idea that 
you would take any interest in anything concerning 
myself.” 

She raised her eyes quickly to minc, with a curious, 
half-sarcastio emile. 

“Ts that really yonr opinion ?” 

“Certainly,” I anawerad, with a little wonder. any. 
should I fancy that I had the power to interest you ? 

A shade of something like scorn or triumph was now 
visible in her smile. She bit her lips, turned away, and 
looked from the window. I saw a flush on her cheek, 
and felt that here was something which I did not under- 
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“Miss Lee,” said I, desperately, ‘I want to ask you 8 
question ?” 

She turned her head in some surprise. 

* But will you answer it candidly ?” 

“That depends,” she said, shortly. 

‘‘ The question is simply this: Why do you hate me ?” 

She flushed to the roots of her golden-red hair, 

** T don’t hate you, Mr. Eustace.” 

‘Yes, you do, Miss Lee.” - 

* Very well, since you insist upon it.” 

“But why is itso? That is my question.” 

She was silent. 

“If you do not dislike me you are angry with me. 
What cause have you for it? What have I done to excite 
your displeasure, and, I may add, your scorn ?” 

She looked steadily from the window. The color deep- 
ened in her cheeks until they and her eyes were all aglow. 

“Do you wish to know ?” she said, suddenly turning 
and looking 
full into my 
face. 

** Certainly — 
most anxious.” 

“Then, I 
have a cause, 
You have mis- 
judged and in- 
sulted me.” 

‘© 7? In what 
manner ?” 

**Do you re- 
member the 
day you ar- 
rived?” said 
she, with a sort 
of suppressed 
excitement, 
“Do you re- 
member when 
your brother 
came into the 
room, and the 
talk youn had 
with him ?” 

“T think I 
do,” I replied, 
beginning to 
feel very un- 
comfortable. 

* Do you rae 
member «all you said ?” 
face in turn, 

“How did you know this, Miss Lee? Could Tom have 
told Caroline, and she——” 

“Nothing of the kind. I was in the library. Both 
doors were open, and I heard it all, I could not help it.” 

Her delicate lips closed firmly, with an expression of 
supreme scorn. 

“Then,” said I, emphatically, ‘you heard tho talk of 
one of the greatest donkeys that ever made himself ridic- 
ulous and contemptibte 1” 

She turned, and passed her fingers lightly over the keys 
of the open piano; but I saw that they trembled, and the 
notes were uncertain. I saw, too, that her eycs were glit- 
tering with tears, I approached and stccd by her side, my 
heart humbled with shame and remorse, 

‘Miss Lee, can you forgive me—can you forget my 
absurd folly, and let’us ba friends?” She hesitated ; her 
lip quivered, her fingers falteringly ran over the keys. 
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Now I felt the blood rush to my 
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“No,” she said, at length, slowly, ‘‘I cannot be your 
friend. I cannot forget the humiliating, degrading light 
in which you regarded me. You thought I came here to— 
to deliberately endeavor to entrap your valuable affec- 
tions, ‘comfortable fortune’ and handsome person. You 
thought me unwomanly enough to——” 

«<T was a fool,” I interrupted, vehemently. ‘‘I deserve 
your contempt—but, oh, Miss Lee—Dorothy—can I do 
nothing to atone for my folly ?” 

** Nothing,” she answered, coldly. ‘I am not your 
enemy, I am not vindictive ; but I cannot be friendly with 
a man who so degraded and insulted me in his thonghts.” 

And she left me, smarting under a sense of self-degrada- 
tion such as I had never before experienced. 

I had before learned to admire this girl despite myself, 
and now I was conscious of a feeling of remorseful tender- 
ness toward her, for the wounded and outraged womanly 
feeling which I could see was so strong beneath all her 
pride. Ilonged 
to kneel at her 
feet, to taks 
her in my arms 
and protect her 
henceforth and 
through life. 

This feeling 
grew stronger 
with every 
hour that I 
passed in her 
company. I 
did not intrude 
myself upon 
her, but I 
sometimes fan- 
cied that she 
perceived what. 
my feelings 
were. She was 
now reserved, 
but not scorn- 
ful, and once 
or twice, as I 
chanced sud- 
denly to meet 
her eye, I fan- 
cied that they 
fell, and a soit 
color came into 
her cheek. 

“Arthur,” said my sister-in-law, ‘what is the reason 
that you and Dorothy can't be friends? Have you dono 
anything to offend her? She won’t tell me, so I ask you. 
Have yon quarreled ?” 

‘‘Quarreled ? No. Tam Dorothy’s friend, and regret 
that she cannot be mine.” 

“Oh,” said Caroline, her eyes brightening. ‘Do you 
know, I am sure she likes you better than you would sup- 
pose? Yesterday, now, when we were talking about how 
nobly you behaved at the Grant fire, she didn’t say a word, 
but if you could have seen how she listened, and how sho 
looked, with her eyes full of tears, and yet so bright! 
Dorry has a warm, generous heart—only she won't always 
show it.” 

I didn’t feel like smiling at Carrie’s artfulness, even 
when she that evening asked Dorothy to sing, and in tho 
midst of it pretended to hear baby screaming, and so le!t 
us alone. 

“ Will you siug me a song now, Miss Dorothy 2” I saic. 
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T half anticipated some excuse ; but she said quietly, ‘‘ What | great wave of tenderness seemed suddenly to swell up in 
shall it be?” my heart. I could have cursel myself that I had ever, 
‘<* Annie Laurie.’ It has always been my favorite.” howsoever unconsciously, have caused her pain. 
She sang it in a sweet, clear voice, lower than usual, and “Dorothy,” I said, impulsively, as the song concluded-~ 
with a tenderness of feeling wich strangely stirred my | ‘‘have you yet forgiven me ?” 
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i i i i j Mr. Euctace,” she 
heart. The lamps were not lighted—the firelight gliuted | ‘Do not again allude to that subject, , 
on Dorothy's bronze hair, and brought ont her clear-cut | answered, quietly. he ve told you that 1 forgave you 
profile against the shadows like a cameo. I fancied her | —and I wish to forget it 
paler than usual, and there had been about her, all day, “But there is something more to ask—I ee o 
something subdued and almost sad. As I looked at her, a | my friend. Dorothy, I cannot be happy W y 
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a na ee ee 
good opinion—yoor hiizndship. There is nothing on earth ‘He is not dead !” again cried Dorothy, vehemently. 
that 1 would not do to win it.” * -*Ran, Matthew—run for your life—for his lile—for the 

The pale cameo of her face flushed to a faint rose hue, | doctor—for his brother. He is not dead I” 

**T have not a bad opinion of you, Mr. Eustace ; I think Then again she bent low over me, and I felt her warm 
better of you than I did when I first knew you. And”— | breath on my cheek. 
she hesitated, then spoke rapidly—‘I admit that you “Arthur, dear Arthur! Oh, my dearest, speak to me— 
were not so very much to be blamed in—in forming the | Iam Dorothy !” 
opinion "—and here her face flushed scarlet,and she broke | She seemed to rely npon the spell of the name. I 
off abruptly. opened my eyes and looked up into hers, dry but wild 

“Don't say so—don’t remind me of my insufferable | with anguish. 
folly. If you could forget it, Dorothy—forgive 1t—be my “Iam not hurt, Dorothy,” I said, olasping her cold 
fiiend. Oh, Dorothy, Low can you be so cold-hearted, so | bands in mine, ‘And if I had been dead, darling, your 
cruel, to one who loves you as I do ?” words would have brought me to life again.” 

The words had escaped me almost involuntarily ; and Her pale cheek was crimson enough now. For a mo- 
now, the ice once broken, my feelings would not be re- | ment she hesitated, but I could see that her great joy and 
strained, and I ended in asking if she would not allow me | thankfulness overcame her pride and maiden shyness, and 
to hope that I might yet win her love—yet hope to some | she hid her blushing face on my shoulder and wept. 
time cluim her as my wife. And then I was silent—half | She had seen the accident while nding, and knowing 
dismayed at my own precipitancy, and yet half hoping, as | that I was on the train, had hastened to quire after me. 
I gaw Dorothy's downcast face, and eyes filled with tears. | And but for that accident I think I should never have won 

She looked up the rext moment, She rose and stood | ber. 
before me, proud and pute. 

‘*No,” she said, with a sort of passionate decision in her 
tone—‘‘no ; I will never be your wife, Iam going away 
to-morrow—going to B——, and I think—I hope—that 
you and I will never again meet, We will part friends 
now, if you will.” 

I took the extended hand; it trembled a little as it lay 
for an instant passive in mine. 

**Good-by,” was all I could say, for the shock of a great 
pang seemed to have stunned me. She was lost to me, and 
Thad not known till this moment how I really loved her. 
I saw her pause at the door and look back, with a strange, 
troubled light in her eyes, and then she was gone, 

At eight o'clock next morning I was on the train for the 
city. A few words had explained to Tom and Carrie my 
abrupt departure. Carrie actually shed tears, and would 
have persuaded me to remain, but this I knew better than 
to do. 

Dorothy I had o distant glimpse of as she cantered off 
for a morning’s ride, doubtless for the purpose of avoiding 
me at breakfast. 

As the shrieking train turned a sharp curve, which would 
conceal from me the sight of the house where I had so un- 
expectedly found my fate, I leaned forward for a last look 
at Dorothy's window. 

At the moment there was a sudden jar, a wild shout, a 
crash, and with a roar as of many waters in my ears, I 
seemed to sink at once into darkness and oblivion. 

When I opened my eyes I found that kind hands ‘iad 
placed me under the shelter of a huge wood-pile *y the 
railroad track, and were applying water to my face. I 
was not seriously hurt—only bruised and stunned. The 
two men hurried off to render assistance to those more in 
need of it than myself, while I lay back, feeling still too 
faint to rise. 

“Where is he?” I heard a voice say, whose tones 
thrilled through me. It was hurried, eager, and trem- 
bling, and yet had a strange, metallic ring, as of intense 
and suppressed emotion. 

“I suw them bring him around here, miss, and then 
leave him. Ah, bere he is—dead, I’m afraid !” 

Some one knelt by my side. I felt the close clasp of 
soft fiugers upon my own—a warm breath—the touch of a 
velvet cheek aguinst mine, 

“‘Arthur—Arthur! Ob, my God! he is not, cannot be 
dead 1” 

Igave no sign. In fact, I doubt whether, in the eostatio 
surprise of the moment, I was capable of moving, 
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It was not long before we organized and started on a 
fresh expedition. Our camp was situated between two 
tributaries of the Z:mbesi, the Longwe and Sepungwe 
Rivers, which rise in the Matopopo range, and flow in a 
northerly direction through the Matebele country. The 
party consisted of my old comrades, Captain Stevenson, 
Hans and Kleine Van Jansen, theie brother-in-law, 
Schmidt, and two stalwart Boer farmers, Emile and Yaoo- 
bos Vandermeir, who were noted elephant-hunters. 

Having left all our heavy gear at Notoanis, Van Jansen’s 
headquarters, we took with us only three lightly laden 
wagons, containing food supplies and goods for barter ; 
each of us having a couple of salted or seasoned horses 
for hunting, besides hulf a dozen dogs of one kind or an- 
other, which together formed a numerous, if not a select 
bobbery pack, that proved most useful in driving animals 
out of cover, or in engaging their attention and keeping 
them at bay until the hunters came up. 

Game of all kinds was very plentiful in this part of the 
country, and in two months we had killed more than forty 
elephants, besides rbinoceros, buffulo and other animals, 
One morning two bushmen came in with the account of a 
large herd of bnll elephants having been seen in a some- 
what extensive ‘‘vley”’ near the River Longwo; and the 
younger Van Jansen, Schmidt and the two Vandermeira, 
who bappened to be in camp when the news came, imme- 
diately started off in pursuit, Stevenson, the elder Van 
Jansen and myself were absent at the time, having atarted 
at breuk of day after a large herd of buffalo, of which we 
killed four, and whilst we were cutting up the meat s 
troop of seven giraffes were seen browsing at no great dis- 
tance, We immediately girted up our horses and gave 
chase ; after a spurt of quite two miles, at a very fair pace, 
we each singled out one, and putting on the steam, man- 
aged to get alongside, and let drive at the shoulder’ 

Ihad selected a fine old bull, who seemed to be more 
massively built than the othera, and “Old Stag,” my 
horse, having soon brought me within easy range on his 
off-side, I planted a two-ounce ball from a Weatley-Richard 
smooth-bore just behind his shoulder, and followed it up 
with a second shot in very nearly the same place. To my 
surprise, however, although I heard both bullets crack 
loudly against his bide, he made no alteration in his gait, 
and continued to forge ahead much as hefore. I had te 
pull up my nag to reload, a proceeding that in those days 
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took some little time, during which the quarry had gota | for the snke of the flesh they got, to bring in the lion’s 
start of about 300 yards, and I was just commencing a | spoils, os he was in fine condition, as well as some of the 
somewhat unpromising stern chase when suddenly the | meat. 
giraffe wheeled round, and came doubling back in my di- We then heard of the expedition of the rest of the 
rection at fall speed. Being somewhat puzziel at this | party after elephants, and as they did not out in an ap- 
unexpected stroke of fortune, I rode up just as a large, | pearunce at nightfall, we lighted a great fire that might 
black-maned lion had fastened upon the scared animal’s | have been seen for some miles round, and fired off guns 
haunches, and was being carried along. Before my horse | at intervals during the night to attract their attention 
got wind of the maruuder I Jet drive a fair double shot at | to it, in case they had lost their way. 
the back of his head, and as I swerved off saw him relex The next morning at peep of day, as none of them had 
his hold and roll over. shown up, we inspanned and got under way, tracking 
My borse now became fidgety, and although he was gen- | along their trail, which led toward the Longwe River. 
erally full of courage, on this occasion he seemed to lose | After marching until noon we outspanned at a small 
his head, and I could not stop him, even by circling | *‘vley,” where we scarcely found sufficient water for our 
round, until I approached Van Jansen and Stevenson, | cattle. Here we resolved to halt for the night, as our 
who had each killed his giraffe. I explained the state of | Muatebele guides assured us that no water was to be fonnd 
things to them, and having reloaded, we followed up the | until we arrived at the river, which was still some consid- 
track of my horse’s feet for some distance, when we found | erable distance off Under these circumstances we ar- 
the lion dead, and the mighty bull in his last agonies a | ranged thut Stevenson should tako charge of the camp 
few huodred yrds farther on. Having put him out of | and people, whilst Van Jansen and I, with two of our 
pain, we rode back to camp, and sent some of our people, | after-ridors carrying supplies, food and our blankets, 
and tho native following who accompanied the expedition | should continue to follow up the track of our companions, 
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Seven daughters had Lord Archibald, | With menace proud and fnsnit lout, 
All children of one mother: The youthful rovers follow. 

Yon could not say in one short day Cried they: ‘‘ Your father loves to roam; 
What love they bore each other. Enough for him to find 

A garland of seven lilles wrought, The empty house when he comes homo; 
Seven sisters that together dwell; For us your yellow ringlets comb, 

But ho, bold knight as ever fought, For us be fair and kind!” 

Their father took of them no thought — Sing mournfully, ob! mournfully, 
He loved the wars 80 well. The solitudo of Minporie! 


Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, 


The solitude of Binnorio. Some close behind, somo side to sido, 


Like clouds in stormy wouther, 


Night onward to the Scottish strand Thoy run and ory, ‘ Nay, let us die, 
The gallant ship is borne; And !et us die together.” 
The warriors leap upon the land, A lake was near; the shore was steep; 
And barx! the leader of the band There nevor foot had been; 
Hath blown his bugle horn. They ran, and with a desporate leap 
Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, Together plunged into the deep, 
The solitude of Binnorle. Nor ever moro were seen. 
Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, 


Reside a grotto of their own, 
Arch pouehe above them closing, The solitude of Binnorie! 

The seven are laid, and in the simde ee 
They lie like fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting with affright, 
At noise of man and steed, 

Away they fly, to left, to right— 

Of your fair houschold, father knight, 
Mothinks you tako small heed! 


Tho stream that flows out of the mke, 
As through the glen it ramb‘es, 
Repeats a moan o’er moss and stone 
For those seven lovely Campbells. 
Soven little islands green and bare 

Have risen from the deep; 
The fishers gay thoso sistera falr 


Sing mournfully, ob! ee By fairies all are buried there, 
Tho solitude of Binnorie! And there tozether sleep. 
Away the seven falr Campbells fly Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully. 
And over hill and hollow, The solitude of Binnorie! 

PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


By WILLIAM ACKROYD. 


Tw the Ineffectnal attempt to atrike a match in the dark, | the wake of his ship as she has sped throngh the waters in 
probably everybody has seen the faintly luminous track | thc darkness of mght. The appearance in each cuse is a 
that has been left wherever the match has heen rubbed ; | pleasing ond a striking one, and our interest in it has been 
it may likewiee have fallen within the experience of many increased by the song of the poet and the comment of the 
of our readers to see fish that have caused the housewife | philosopher, To the latter, indeed, it has been somewhat 
no small amount of surprise by their shining appearance | of a puzzle, as presenting a kind of light differing from 
in the dark pantry, and perhaps both phenomena will re- | that furnished by suo, moon and stars, or the artificial 
mind the seafaring man of # simular light he has seen in | light-souroes that have been devised in these latter days, 
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and he has accordingly attempted to ascertain something , light. It is a small trace of this substance, left where the 
more about it than could be learnt by casual observation. | match has been rubbed, that glows in the dark. Hence 
A sketch of what he has made out will probably be of in- | any body which shines faintly when taken into a dark 
terest to the reader. | room is said to behave like phosphorus, in one word, te 


THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEAs 


A moment's consideration of the first experiment will | phosphoresce, and all such phenomena come under the one 
ceach us the meaning of the word phosphorescence, A | general heading of phosphorescence, The housewife saw 
match, as we already know, is tipped with phosphorus, | the phosphorescence of a fish, and the sailor witnessed the 
an element whose name signifies that it bars or emits | phosphorescence of the sca, 
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Phosphorescence is to be observed in all the three king- 
doms of nature, being exhibited by animals (living and 
dying), by vegetables and by minerals. And first aos to 
animal phosphorescence. In 1810 it was shown by M. 
Suriray tnat the phosphorescence of the sea in the English 
Channel is owing to the presence of an organism called 
Noctiluca miliaris, & minute rhizopod which requires a 
high magnifying power to get a good view of it. This is 
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an example of. a living phosphorescent animal. It is not, 
however, the only one which is found in the sea, for Sir 
Joseph Banks found a phosphoric crab in the waters of 
the South Atlantic, and many soft-bodied animals (mol- 
luses) have been met with which are self-luminous. Of 
other living organisms which exhibit phosphorescence, it 
has been pointed out by Dr. Phipson, that, ‘‘ With the ex- 
ception of a few more or less doubtful cases, the faculty of 
producing light seems in the animal world to cease with 
the class of insects, But, on the other hand, from insects 
downward there is scarcely a section of the animal world 
but which furnishes us with some 
self-luminous beings.” In answer to 
the question, What is the cause of 
the light emitted by these animals ? 
nothing has yet been offered but 
suppositions. In the case of Noc- 
tiluca, Ehrenberg thought it might 
have a number of light-emitting organs, for upon sub- 
mitting the animal to a magnifying power of a hundred 
and forty diameters he found the uniform luminosity 
to disappear and become concentrated in a number 
of brilliant points, just as the astronomer finds that the 
faint luminous area stretching across the heavens, and 
known as the Milky Way, is resolved by very powerful tel- 
escopes into a number of brilliant points known as nebula. 
What may be taking place in one of the phosphorescent 
points of a Noctiluca is one of the many hidden mysteries 
that science has yet to reveal, 

Among living insects there are some that are remarkable 
for their power of emitting light, as, eg., the glow-worms 
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MALE AND FEMALE GLOW-WORMS. MALE, WINGED; FEMALE, 
WINGLESS, 


SOUTH AMERICAN GIRL WITH CUCUYOS IN HER HAIR. 


and the lantern-flies, The glow-worm belongs to the 
genus Lampyris, of which there are many species that are 
luminous. Schultze has made an examination of Lampyria 
splendidula, and finds the male to possess two light-pro- 
ducing organs. They are thin, whitish plates which lie 
on the under side, nearly at the end of the body. These 
plates are composed of two layers, a front one, yellowish, 
transparent and very luminous; and a back one, white 
and opaque, from the presence of a great multitude of 
doubly reflecting granules, which Kiélliker supposes to 
consist of urate of ammonia. Branches of the insect’s 
breathing tu bes (trachese) ramify among the cells of the 
front layer, and end 
in star-like corpuscles. 

As to the cause of 
the light tuere have 
been many different 
opinions. Matteuci 
made a series of ex- 
periments upon Lam- 
pyris Italica with the 
idea of proving the 
light to be due to 
combustion. Since, 
however, combnstion 
is attended with the development of heat, and this experi- 
menter detected no sensible heat to be produced in his ex- 
periments, it has been held that Matteuci’s bypothesis is 
untenable. A stronger objection, however, was furnished 
by the fact that when Matteuci placed the phosphorescent 
substance of the insect in hydrogen or carbonic acid, gases 
which do not support combustion, the light st:ll continued 
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to be emitted for thirty or forty minutes. It must, how- 
ever, be said in fairness, that even in this experiment an 
advocate 1n favor of the hypothesis might ma:ntuin that the 
continnance of light is due to some extent, if not wholly, 
to the residual oxygen still remaining in the air-tubes of 
the insect after removal from the air to the hydrogen or 
carbonic acid. But whaever it may be due to, it doubtless 
subserves many useful purposes, 

The light of the little organic lamp illuminat:s the in- 
sect’s path, and probubly discloses to its minute and sensi- 
tive eyes that of which it is in quest, although at times it 
may be a source of danger, as when it serves as a mark 
for some voracious bird, which, like Cowper's nightingale, 
is in want cf a supper. 

Numerous species of insects belonging to the genus 
Elater are phosphorescent, and they are generally known 
as fireflies, and are referred to by Southey in ‘‘ Madoo,” 
and by Longfellow, who in the ‘S.ng of Hinwatha” 
gives us the red man’s idea of their character. 

As we have said, tke different kinds of fireflies are very 
numerous. Iiirby and Spence state that from Chilito the 
south of the Un.ted States, there are seventy distinct spe- 
cies, Tne Einter noctilucus of Latreil!e has perhaps been 
most studied. It is of a dark-brown color, attains to a 
length of about one inch and a half, and has two yellow 
spots on its back, which shine very brightly at night. 
Hidden under the wing-cases there exist two other lumin- 
ous spots, so that when the insect is flying it shows four 
lights of great brilliancy as such lights go. The light it 
emits is more vivid than that given out by the glow-worms, 
and it is said that the light emitted by the two spots on its 
back is sufficient alone to read small print by. 

Phosphorescence is often an accompaniment of the ces- 
sation of animal and vegetable life, The bodies of most 
marine animals shine after death, and phosphorescence 
has been observed in the dead flesh of man, lamb, and calf. 
Dead fish, n.ore especially the herring and mackerel, are 
noted for their shining appearance when they have been 
exposed to the air for some time; but beyond having 
noticed what favors and what disfavors the phenomenon, 
we are very little better off in our knowledge of the sub- 
ject than the ancients were. 

It appears to have been made out that the phenomenon 
is not due to the presence of animalculie, and from other 
observations it is believed that the phosphorescence is the 
result of some state which precedes putrefaction. From 
this it would seem to follow that the phosphorescence in 
these cases may be a physical one, allied to that presented 
by minerals such as we will presently describe. 

The luminous appearance of decayed wood in the dark, 
which will probably be a sight the reader is quite familiar 
with, has been known from the earliest times, and is men- 
tioned by Pliny, who refers to the light emitted by ‘the 
trank of the oak when it has become rotten with old age:” 
The luminosity displayed here-has been attributed to a 
cobweb-like fungus; and respecting its physical cause it 
has been found that moisture increases it, and that an at- 
mosphere of pure nitrogen is as favorable to its manifesta- 
tion as one of pure oxygen. Decaying potatves likewise 
emit a faint light in the dark. 

But perhaps the most remarkable example of undoubted 
vegetable phosphorescence is that furnished by o red 
mushroom, the Agaricus olearius, During the night it 
emits a blnieh light which is complementary to its color ; 
in other words it is an organic instance unique in its wav, 
of the reciprocity of radiation and absorption, for during 
the day tho fungus absorbs certain rays of the sun, and 
gives ont during the night somewhat similar thoogh much 
less intense rays, 
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The behavior of the fungus has been rtudied by MM, 
Dehile and Fabre, and from their separate observations it 
would appear that the young mushroora is phosphorescent 
for many successive nights, even when uprooted from the 
olive-tree at the foot of which it grows; that dampness or 
dryness of the air docs not appear to influence its light, 
and that no elevation of temperature can be observed in 
the parts which shine. It would seem, therefcre, not im- 
probable that we have here a case of phosphorescence 
similar to that of sulphide of calcium, and many other 
substances which require first to bo exposed to the rays of 
thesun before they will shine on their own account in the 
dark. 

The caces of miveral phosphorescence are of surpassing 
interest, because of the readiness with which in most iu- 
stances the phenomena may be produced, the softness and 
beauty of the light emitted, and the possibility there now 
seems of some of these phosphorescent substances being 
utilized for making Inminous paints. 

In November, 1877, a patent was applied for by Profes- 
sor Balmain, under the title ** Improvements in painting, 
varnishing, and whitewashing,” and the patent covers tho 
tixing of phosphorescent subctances with any vehicle that 
will form what is commonly called a paint, wash, or vor- 
nish. Small cards coated with Balmain'’s luminous paint 
are offered for sale, labeled ‘‘ A trap to catch a sumbeam,” 
and with such a trap the reader may try some very inter- 
esting experiments, 

It will be found that if the card be exposed to tho direct 
rays of the sun it shines with a somewhnt violent light 
when it is removed at once into a darkroom. This placiog 
of a phosphorescent substance in sunshine is termed inso- 
lation, from the Latin ia, into; and sol, the sun. 

There are a great many substances which are phospho- 
reacent after insolation besides the su!phide of calcium, or 
Canton’s phosphorus, as it is commonly called, which 
‘forms the basis of Balmain’s paint, When the card is no 
longer luminons in the dark, take it into the snnshine 
again for a few minutes, and havo resting on the paint 
some object—as, ¢.g., a penny-picca, 

Upon taking the card into the dark ceilar once more, it 
will be found that there is this time a dark, immutable and 
immovable shadow surrounded by a lInminous surface. 
The paint may likewise be excited by holding it close to a 
gaslight, but it will be found that after a few experiments 
the paint has lost its phosphorescent property, owing to 
the absorption of the heat rays, This antagonism of the 
heat radiations to the manifestation of phosphorescence 
after insolation was known more than a century ago, 
Wilson having in 1775 pointed out that the rays of the 
violet end of the spectrum, where there is least heat, cause 
a vivid phosphorescence in the sulphide of calcium, while 
the rays at the red end, where there is most heat, canse 
the phosphorescence produced by the other rays to cease. 
The phosphorescent sulpbide of calcium was prepared by 
Canton by heating intensely for one hour a mixture of 
three parts of sifted calcined oyster-shells with one part 
of sulphur, whicl. is materially the same os the plen 
adopted by Balmain, who heats together lime and sal- 
phur, and the proluct is then for painting purposes 
mixed with mastic varnish and a little tarpentina Tho 
nature of the light emitted varies with the method em- 
ployed to prepare the sulphide, an orange-colored phos- 
phorescence being obtained from sulphide of calcium 
which has been prepared from oyster-shells, while the 
light is much more refrangible, bluish, when the sulphide 
is made from carbonate of lime which has been precipi- 
tated. 

Among the other substances which L:come phosphores- 
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cent by insolation we may mention the diamond, and the 
following salts of lime—the nitrate, carbonute, phosphate, 
ani arseniate, The sulphide of bariam is likewise a re- 
markable phosphorescent body, and is said to have been 
the first substance that was known to become phosphores- 
cent after insulation. 

It is variously known os solar phosphorus, Bologoa 
stone, or Bologna phosphorus, and may be made in the 
following manner: Mix the finely-powdered heavy spar, 
or sulphate, with gum, and calcine the paste thus ob- 
tained. The product of calcination is the sulphide of 
barium. 

The length of time during which a substanco continues 
to phosphoresce after insolation varies with its nature, as 
one would expect, and while some give out light for 
hours, others do not exhibit it even after the lapse of a 
second. Becquerel found, for example, that fluor-spar is 
seen to be phosphorescent only when not more than one- 
thousandth of a second has passed since it was insolated. 
For such delicate determinations of duration he employed 
the phosphoroscope. The body to be experimented upon 
is placed in a cell within the instrument, and between two 
disks which are made to revolve, Each disk may have 
one or more sectorial apertures which are not opposite to 
another, so that upon turning the handle when there is no- 
thing in the phosphoroscope the observer secs no light 
coming from the aperture next to, and passing his eye. 
When, however, a phosphorescent substance is in the cell, 
it receives a charge of light, if one may so speak, as the 
aperture in the disk furthest from the observer pusses it, 
and if the light it emits after this sadden and short inso- 
lation last for a small fraction of a second, the obs..rver on 
the other side sees it when the aperture in the disk nearest 
to him passes his eye. 

Heat alone will produce phosphorescence in some 
bodies, and one of the most remarkable in this respect is 
the fluor-spar, or fluoride of calcium, which we have just 
seen is so weakly phosphorescent after insolation, If 
powdered fluor-spar be put on a plate of heated iron, not 
hot enough to be red, the powder will shine with a vivid 
phospboric light. And a variety of the fluor-spar, called 
chlorophane, emits light at a temperature so low as 20° to 
25°C. In illustration of this portion of our subject, the 
reader may try the following interesting and simple ex- 
periment: Heat one of the fire-irons, say the poker, to 
redness, Take it now into the cellar, and when it has 
cooled just sufficiently to emit no further light, rub the 
heated end over ‘the whitewashed wall. The end of the 
poker is now illuminated by a white phosphoric light, and 
upon bringing it into daylight it will be seen that some of 
the whitewash has adhered to theiron, It is remarkable 
that whitewash is also said to be very faintly phosphor- 
escent after insolation. 

Many substances emit a phosphoric light when they are 
struck in the dark, and among these are chlorate of 
potash, felspar and sugar. Take two pieces of lump sugar 
into a dark room and strike them together. Every now 
and again faint flashes of light will be observed, tuus fur- 
nishing us with a simple example of phosphorescence pro- 
duoed vy percassion, 

We nave now to describe the remarkable cases of 
phosphorescence to be seen in empty spuce, under ciroum- 
stances tuat have been discovered by Mr. Crookes. 

A fairly good vacuam transmits an electric spark, while 
in a still better vacuum, well-balanced and very light 
bodies begin to move when the sun’s rays fall on them. 
It has recently been shown that when the vacuum has 
been made so perfect that there is within the vacuous 
vessel a preasure of only about one millionth of an atmo- 
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sphere, extraordinary phosphorescent phenomena are obs 
served if the vessel be counected with an induction coil. 
At such a pressure the inner surface of the gluss glows 
with a rich light, whose color, Crookes bas shown, de- 
pends upon the nature of the glass vessel used; uranium 
giass giving a dark-green phosphorescence, English glass 
& blue, and soft German glass a bright apple-green phos- 
phorescence, Crookes regards this phosphorescence as pro- 
duced by the bombardment of the remaining molecates of 
gs against the sides of the glass, aud his experiments 
would appear to show that these molecales are shot off the 
negative pole io straight lines, like rays of light. Many 
minerals placed in the path of the flying molecules exhibit 
a brilliant phosphorescence, A diamond, for example, 
that was mounted in the centre of an exhansted bulb, 
shone with as much light as a candle, phospnoresoing with 
a bright-green light when the negative discharge was di- 
rected on to it. Acollection of diamonds, lent to Crookes 
by Professor Maskelyne, exhibited, when treated in the 
same manner, the following colors of phosphorescence: 
apricot, red, orange, yellowish-green, pale-green and blue, 
Under similar circumstances rubies shine with a brilliant 
rich red color, as if they are glowing hot, and they emit 
this color of phosphorescent light whatever may be their 
natural color. 

Many otber curious facts were discovered in this in- 
vestigation, and not the least important of these was that a 
sort of shadow is produced by an obstructing body placed 
in the path of the rushing moleonles, Within a pear- 
shaped bulb subsequently exhausted to the proper degree, 
there was placed a cross (5) so that it would be in the way 
of air particles rushing from the negative pole (a), when 
the apparatus was joined up to the induction coil, Under 
the influence of the air particles flying from a, all parts of 
the bulb, save a cross-shaped space at the broad end, soon 
exhibited a phosphorescent light presenting the appear- 
ance given at cd. Upon now shaking the aluminium 
cross, }, off its hinge, the perfectly fresh dark space at c d 
became luminous under the bombardment of the air par- 
ticles, and so luminous in comparison with the wearied 
baczground that had been phosphorescing from the com- 
mencement, that now the observer beheld a luminous 
cross on a comparatively black ground, ef. We see, there- 
fore, that the negatively electrified molecules of air re- 
maining in the bulb dash against anything that is in front, 
and cast shadows, as it were, of obstacles which stand in 
their way; that, where they are stopped by the glass, 
light is produced by the sudden arrest of velocity, and we 
may further add that it is accompanied by a rise of tem- 
peratare, 

We have now one more example of phosphorescence to 
consider, and then we have done, and it is that of the 
phosphorus with which we started, Perhape, in none of 
the other cases we have mentioned can it be positively 
said that combustion is going on, but in this there is no 
doubt Phosphorus very readily combines with the 
oxygen of the air, t.¢, in ordinary language, it readily 
burns, and when it burns it gives out light. If it be burn- 
ing fiercely it will give out a light that may dazzle the 
eycs, and the higher oxide of phosphorus will be formed, 
If, on the other han, it be burning very slowly, the lower 
oxide is formed, and only avery faint light is emitted. It 
will therefore be seen that the phosphorescence of the 
match-track is due to the combustion of the trace of phcs- 
phoras left on it, the friction of the operation rising its 
temperature sufficiently to make it burn in the air. 

We huve seen, then, that there are many substances— 
animal, vegetable, and mineral—which, under certain cir- 


cumstances, are self-luminous, emitting a fnint light, 
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irambling, of 


Now, to pro- 


duce this light 
there musi be 
a molecular 
agitation of 
some sort 
sufficient to 
disturb the 
ether, and 
originate 
those ether 
waves which 
we suppose to 
ba the basis 
of light, and 
this molecular 
disturbancsa 
may arise 
from chemical 
or physical 
changes. 
Where chemi- 
cal change is 
the cause of 
p hosp hores- 
cence new 
compounds 
are formed, as 
in the com- 
bustion of 


phosphorus, 
and perhaps 
also in the 


cases of decay 
and putrefac- 
tion we have 
had _ occasion 
to mention; 
for here there 
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the phosphor- 
escent body’s 
molecules 
may be pro- 
duced by the 
beating of air 
particles 
against it, as 
in the pheno- 
mena Crookes 
has so success- 
fully studied, 
or by the wash 
of ether 
Waves, as in 
the case of in- 
solation. 
Turning 
from matters 
theoretical to 
those practi- 
cal, we cannot 
say as yet 
that phospho- 
rescence has 
been utilized 
in the affairs 
of life. lt 
has, however, 
beenproposed 
to use Bal- 
main’s lumin- 
ous paint for 
painting the 
interiors of 
railway car- 
riages, among 
other pur- 


must be such alterations of atomic position, both preced- ; poses, to the end that the phosphorescent mixture, after 


ing as preparatory to, and during decomposition, that it 
requires no stretch of imagination to see that the ether 
that laves these atoms may be sufficiently disturbed to 
produce light. Nor is it difficult to picture to ourselves 
what may be happening where phosphorescence arises 
from physical causes, for here the necessary vibration, or 
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drinking in the sunbeams falling athwart the rushing 
train, might give them out again in dark tunnels for the 
benefit of passengers. The white man is, in short, tread- 
ing in the steps of his red brother, who has for long been 
known to utilize the light of the wah-wah-tysee—attached 
to his hands and fect for night-traveling, and within his 
home for the benefit of his industrious squaw performing’ 
her evening wigwam duties. 


Terre are times enough for speech—times when silence 
is false, cowardly and treacherous. ‘To know when to be 
silent, neither de- 
fiantly nor artfal- 
ly, but gently, tru- 
ly, and strongly, a 
silence of the 
mouth uncontra- 
dicted by look of 
the face or thought 
of the heart—this 
is one of the finest 
of the fine arts, one 
of the most beauti- 
ful of the beauties 
of holiness, 

Dory has pleas- 
ures which know 
no satiety. 
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THE EDITOR'S OPERA-GLASS. 


Masy are the Congressmen and Senators who sighed 
that the thermometer might reach 100°, in order that 
those bodies should be compelled to adjourn. For the 
great councils of the nation grew very draggy, and tired 
were the men who had to sit in that glass house, the 
Senate Chamber, where they had not even the privilege of 
throwing stones, 

Still the American politician had the pleasure of think- 
ing that he was not as badly off as the Khédive, nor was 
he to be as much abused as is Mr. Gladstone. 

It is something upon which Americans can all congratu- 
late themselves, that in the humiliating position of Eng- 
land, face to face with that pestilent rebel Arabi Bey, 
her own politicians advise Mr, Gladstone to take copy of 
**‘ American decision.” ‘Letting things drilt” has brought 
abont the Egyptian crisis, ‘‘ Letting things driit ” 
brought about the terrible state of things in Ireland. 
“Letting things drift” has brought about that unpleas- 
ant state of things in our own court-houses and public 


i 
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buildings, when elevators did not run or fires burn, or 
anything go, from want of appropriations from Washing- 
ton. 

It will be a sad lookout for the Opera-glass if this policy 
should permanently affect American statesmanship. That 
and the business of making appropriations which simply 
please individual Congressmen, and which do no good to 
the nation, such seem to be our great nutional sins, 

But the Opera-glass may have staid too long in town; 
may have grown bilions; may have heard much of the 
stagnation of Wall Street, and may have need of the re- 
viving breezes of Narragansett. 

Certainly, since the Summer of 1879, no such dreary 
echoes have come from the marts of the money-makers as 
of late. The experienced brokers have prophesied stag- 
nation for a long time, but a cold Spring, an agitated 
Europe, the season of assassinations along the Nile, trouble 
in Ireland, strikes at home, that foolish fight between 
Labor and Capital (two people whoshould be firm friends), 
and we have a set of gloomy faces in Wall Street, and 
consequently no end of talk of retrenchment and reform ; 
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articles against our foolish, overwhelming Roman Iuxury 
begin to appear in the influential papers, but the old 
story, 


“When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be, 
When the Devil got well, the devil a monk was he,” 


was re-enacted. 
But the world rolled off to Newport and Narragansett 
and the Elberon and to Saratoga just as if Wall Street wera 
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lively instead of depressed. It takes a great deal of rnin — 
to crush the American woman. 

To her the races are a perpetual ‘* Grand Prix,” which 
she must win, and her progress is from Jerome Park to 
the Coney Island course, from Long Branch to Saratoga. 
Her toilet, will it be a success ? Her appearance on top of 
a coach, will it éel/? Shall she wear for color amorous 
frog, lilas défleuri, rose amour naissant, neige rosé, 
peneuche mouillée, cuisse de nymphe émue, vert mourant, 
vin de Tokay, Céladin, chromatelle, cométe flamme de Ben- 
gale or mandarine? All these colors are fashionable and 
new. Or shall she drive en postillion, or on a mail coach, 
with piguerasin pink ? Shall she wear diamonds in her 
ears, or are they vulgar ? Shall she carry a walking-stick 
at Newport, one like Mr. Whistler’s, as large as her fore- 
finger, gilded and headed with a silver crane? Yes, she 
shall, and it must be taller than she. She must hold it 
by the middle, stiffly, arms akimbo. Her eventail must be 
of feathers, and large, and then she may take her place in 
front of the Casino, where harness chains are clinking, 
amidst the rumbling and grating of innumerable wheels, 
horses curveting, women smiling, men complimenting. 
Danmonts are prancing by, village carts are totooing, 
pretty women are driving pony carriages, tilburys tool away. 
Barouches drive by, @ coach and four passes on its way to 
the picnic at the Glen, and all pause to look at the pretty 
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woman in fluffy white foulard, immense Gainsborough 
hat, fan and walking-stick, who is just going in at the 
Casino door. S23, Bon 
Such is fame and such is happiness. It would be in 
vain to record all the splendors of Newport in the Summer 
of 1882, or the great concourse of fashion and dress at 
Saratoga, where diamonds glitter, and the whole world 
stands aside to see the new fashions, the paniers ot 
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growing opulence, the staffs covered with immense bou- | rose, full of fan and of pathos; there, above all, was the 


quéts. The days of Regency have returned, and the pen- 
sive Opera-giass sees again the hats of those dangerous 
moments of history—Regence, Directoire, Marie Antoin- 
ette. It is said that the female petticoat never will stay 
still ; from the ‘‘pantaloon tightness” it now expands to 
the hoop, from the hoop to the “ divided skirt,” from that 
to the flowing and the elegant train. It is a revolution, 
an émeute, a coup d’éat in itself, is the female petticoat 

And yet, in all our luxury we pause and turn pale as we 

read of the marriage of Zoe Lucy Betsey de Rothschild, 
daughter of Baron Gustave, of Paris, to her cousin, Leon 
Lambert, of Brussels, Her dot was only three thousand 
millions of francs, Her presents were exhibited in the 
Hotel of the Avenue de Marigny, on the occasion of the 
signature of the contract. There were riviéres of dia- 
monds, pearl necklaces, sapphires, emeralds and rubies, 
silver, gold and objets d’art enough to stock Tiffany's. 
The young bride, who is eighteen years old, tall, dark, 
handsome, brings also a diploma, a brevet Cinstitutrice, 
which she obtained at the Hotel de Ville, that she can 
earn herown living. This all the Rothschilds insist upon. 
It is a bequest from the old madame, of Frankfort. 

Art-lovers have had some watering of the mouth in read- 
ing of the dispersion of the art-treasures of the great gal- 
lery at Hamilton Palace, where Vandykes, Holbeins, 
Rubenses and Rembrandts have been offered to the Roths- 
childs, Roseberrys and Vanderbilts of the present day. 
The great library of Beckford, author of ‘‘ Vathek,” has been 
also sold—a fact which a London correspondent says has 
destroyed sleep for all book-collectors, It is amaziog that 
even a profligate Duke of Hamilton, ruined on the turf, 
could dare to disperse such a collection as that at Hamil- 
ton Palace, a spot shown to Americans ten yoars ago with 
almost reverential awe. The presents given to Princess 
Marie, of Badon, by her royal relative, Louis Napoleon 
and his Empress, were always pointed out. She was the 
mother of the present graceless duke, and also of that 
pretty Mary Hamilton, who was divorced from the Prince 
of Monaco a few years ago. The family bad luck seems 
to follow this distinguished blood, and they will be re- 
membered for their extravagant vices and their eccentric 
disduin of appearances, so long as titles and palaces 
endure, 

But to turn to Puritan New England for a moment from 
all this ‘guilty splendor” (as Gilbert says in the ‘‘ Bab 
Ballads”), we find Messrs. Houghton, Mifilin & Co. enter- 
taining all friends of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and all 
the contributors to the Adantic Monthly, at @ garden-party 
given at the splendid country seat of Governor Clafiin, 
at Newtonville, Mass, on Mrs, Stowe’s seventieth birth- 
day. 

It is a good thing to celebrate the birthdays of distin- 
guished people. Jt makes one willing to be seventy, and 
it also has this beneficial effect; the world pauses to ex- 
amine the account and to ackaowledge its indebtedness to 
genius, A garden-party such as this was also is a tribute 
to the guild of literature, It brings authors together. 
There was Mrs. I. Hodgson Bennett, a bright-eyed, 
pretty woman with a shock of red hair, dressed in a real 
rosthetic costume of flounced chintz and a broad hat; there 
was Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, dark-eyed, mysterious, 
silent and spiritueliz, 1.keone who tends the “gates ajar”; 
there was Mrs. A-jlating Train Whitney, pale, refined, as 
Priscilla Mullins ; there was Mrs, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, robust and handsome; Judge Tourpée, dark and dis- 
tinguished ; Dr. Holmes, playful, brilliant; Mr. Alcott, 
ailent and old, loosing like Emerson; and Henry Ward 
Beecher, rosy, well-fed, cl:eerful, like the Abbot of Mel- 


little Puritan lady of seventy, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
receiving compliments from the whole world which would 
have turned a less steady head, and which will never turn 
hers, That she was helped by time and circumstance no 
one doubts, But that Mra. Stowe produced a living work 
of great merit in ‘‘ Uncle ‘[om’s Cabin” no one can doubt. 
She excited much animosity; she‘ was unpopular for 
years. Now the world, looking dispassionately, sees that 
she brought the message for which the time was waiting, 
and she also had luid the world under great contribution 
for her purely local New England novels, which keep the 
tradition of a time, fast pissing away; also for those 
charming works, ‘‘ Agnes of Sorrento,” and the ‘Pear! of 
Orr’s Island,” works which, as do all her works, give us 
the idea that Mrs. Stowe’s mind had a strong »ffinity with 
the French genius. She has the realism, the dramatic 
power, the love of contrast, and the strong coloring of a 
Dumas, a Sue, a George Sand and a Balzac added to her 
strongly critical and religious nature, which forbids her 
opening doors and drawing aside vails, which they de- 
lighted in doing. Mrs. Stowe is a Puritan and a Presby- 
terian through everything. 

The seventy years which this remarkable life has bridged 
has seen all that is most individual in American literature. 
We shall not have another Harriet Beecher Stowe, or 
Bret Harte, or Mark Twain, or Joaquin Miller, or Walt 
Whitman, or Artemus Ward. We shall not have another 
Ann 8S, Stephens, who, in her earlier novels, started all 
humane reform which has blossomed into the Charities’ 
Aid Association. ‘These original and strong minds were 
born of the soil, like the Oatawba grape ; but they also had 
the great good fortune to be amongst the pioneera, The 
conditions which have followed them are not favorable to 
the development of originality. 

We congratulate Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, on 
the invention of a literary festivity. Their breakfast to 
Dr. Holmes, and their garden-party to Mrs. Stowe were 
alike successes. But must one wait to be seventy ? Why 
do they not celebrate the forties and the fifties? Why not 
a dinner to Mr. H.wells, and a garden-party to Mrs. Julia 
O. R. Dorr ? 

Mr. Francis Marion Crawford, a son of the eminent 
sculptor and a nephew of Uncle Sam Ward, writes a very 
indignant protest against the false taste in art which is 
now prevailing in our redundant internal decoration. 
That inconsistent and superfluous taste, he thinks, is de- 
trimental to the painter and the sculptor. ‘ Honses are 
now built,” he says, ‘‘ which out Saracen the Alhambra, 
whose gargoyles and flying buttresses seem to belong no 
more to them than the great statue of Memnon belongs to 
the Cathedral of Cologne. These ideas seem to point toa 
practical misconception of what art is.” Mr. Ciawford must 
remember, however, that there was a day in Venice, in 
Genoa, and in Nuremberg when men built fine houses, 
and that every community blessed with a sudden efflores- 
cence of wealth builds a fine house first and foremost. He 
should have heard some rather uneducated but opulent 
art-stcdents talk in @ railway carriage of their new houses, 
thus—this is verbatim. : 

* Ab,” said one lady, “I’ve got a tile fireplace.” 

“On,” said the other, ‘‘tiles is gone out! I’ve got a 
carved wood one, with a motter, and flowers, and fruita.” 

“Well,” said the other, ‘I’ve got porters at all my 
doors, and one’s embroidered with a whole litter of little 
pigs. Perfectly lovely |" 


Tere is more fatigue in laziness than in a life of Jabor. 


— . 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Gum rrou ALox.—A new method of utilizing marine plants 
has been dovised in France. The plants used are various forms 
of Atlantic and Pacific alge, and the product obtained {1 a gum 
tuld to be variously usoful in tho arts, particularily in the manu- 
troture of leather substitute. The plants are first washed with 
warm or cold wator, or both, the water either belag pure or con- 
taining ten per cent. of alcohol, or any of the following sub- 
stances: Lime-water, carbonate of soda, foe carbonate of 
smagneaia, or baryta, Beoor ine to their smaller or largor quantity 
cf ceilulose, or salts contained in tne alg, which has to be pre- 
cipltated. Before the extraction of the gum the plants muy be 
uried, und, broken, eto., according to their nature and accord- 
ing to the requirements. For the extractiou of the gum hot water 
13 preferred to cold, and steam to hot water. ‘lhe extraction takes 
place in a conical vessel, the plaints being placed on a false 
bottom, through which steam or water is made to pass througtr 
the mass. The quantity of water or steam used varies with the 
quality of the plants— fifteen to twenty times the weight of the 
plants will be the best proportion. To facilitate the action of the 
water for the extraction the plants are subjected to maceration. 
1a order to obtaln pure and transparent alge gum this must ba 
diluted with much water, tnen it is left to settle, tha temperature 
Loing kept at 50° to 60° O. The gum gelutinizes by cooling. 


PHOSPHORESCENT Rock.—Some time since D. B. Huntley, of the 
Geographical Corps of the Tenth Census of the United states, 
brought to the State Mining Bureau a mineral, with the statement 
that it had shown certain peculiarities, which led the miners to 
call it by the rather startling name of “ Hellfire Kock.” The prop- 
erty known to mineralogists as pics phone cele? 13 not contined 
to any mineral species, nor is it very uncommon. But in ths 
specimen it is so strongly marked that there is some excuse for 
tha refusal on the part of some of the miners to work in the mine, 
When striking their picks into this formation flashes of light were 
seen, which they regarded with suporstitious alarm. The locality 
‘n detall is Shenandoah rine, uke Creek District, Wasatch 
County, Utah. A chemical examination shows this mineral to be 
an impure dolomite, It is interesting not only from its remark- 
able Vtg tera whon rubbed with any hard substance in 
the dark, but from Its beautiful crystalline appearance under the 
microscope. and the ease with which it can be reduced to a crys- 
talline powder, even by crushing between the fiugers. In Cleve- 
land's Mineralogy we find it stated that some varieties of dolomite 
are phosphorescent in the dark, cither by friction or when thrown 
one shovel which his been allowed to cool just below tho point of 
rojness. 


Heatino By Sunsnine.—Professor E. &. Morse, of the Essex 
Tastitute, has devised an ingenious arranzement for utilizing tho 
heat in the aun’s rays in warming our houses. His invention con- 
eists of a surface of blackened slate under glass fixed to the sunny 
side or sfies of a house, with vents in the walls so arrang -d that 
the cold air of a room is let out at the bottom of the alate, and 
foreed in again at the top by the ascending heated column be- 
tween the slate and the glass. The %1da9u" air can be admitted, 
also, if desirable. The thing is so simple and apparently self-evi- 
dent, that one only wonders that it has not alwavs been in use, 
Its entire practicalness is demonstrated in the heating of tho pro- 
fessor's study io his cottage at Salem. ‘Tho value of the improve- 
ment for daily warming buildings like churches and scboo!houses, 
which, when allowed to get cold between using, ccnsume im- 
Mmense quantities of heat before they are fairly warmed again, is 
evident. Of course some other means of heating must bv avail- 
able when the sun does not shine, But in the culdor regions, say 
in the far Northwest, the sun shines a greater part of the time, 
and hence the saving of artifictal heat would be vory large if the 
sun heat could bo “turned on” for eight or ten hours out of tho 
twenty-four. 


Tue impression entertained by many, during the Inquirv into 
the great a eta at Seaham colleries, Enzland, in September, 
1880, that coal-dust might have had much to do with the accident, 
and that the explosion was possibly even entirely due to the igni- 
tion of coal-dust by a blown-out shot. in the absence of any firc- 
damp, led to Mr. Abel’s being requested by the Home Necretary to 
make ad pubis with samples of dust collected in the mina, and 
to an extension of these exporiments to dust collected from col- 
Meries in difterent parts of the kingdom where the explosions had 
occurred. Tho results of experiments conducted with great care 
and on an extensive scale at a colliery in Lancashire, wherea con- 
stant supply of fire-dJamp was brought to the pit’s mouth froma 
so-called blower, confirmed the fact demonstrated by M. Vital and 
Mr Galloway, that the pro) jon of fire by coal-dust, when 
thickly suspended in afr, is established or greatly promoted by 
the existence, in the air, of a proportion of fire-damp, which may 
be so smai) as to escape doetoction by the means ordinarily em- 
ploved (such, for example, as exists in the return-air of a well 


ventilated mine). 
Broxze Sraters.—The odjectional dark coating which most 


bronze statues soon acquire, with the look of cast-iron, does not. 


consist, according to Herr Bruhl, of sulphuride of copper. as com- 
monly supposed, but of a mixturo of coal-dnat, sand, ete, with 
oxides of the bronze-metals. It is not ramovable, either mechan- 
{cally or by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid; but, on the other 
hand, it may be very quickly and completely washed off by means 
of a concentrated solution of carbonate of ammonia, applied with 
brushes, Thereupon a lnyer of patina is formed, which guards 
the statae against fresh formation of the dark coat. The work 
should, of course, bo intrusted only to skilled men. Another 
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method is to paint the statue, at intervals of a few weeks, repeat- 
edly with a solation of twenty parts of anhydrous vinegar In one 
hundred parts of bone oil. The acetate and oleate of Oop; er salts 
thus produced form tirst a thin green layer, which hinders the at- 
tachmont of dirt and dust, and occasions further putioa-formation. 


By means of a specially devised arrangement for the purpose, 
the elasticity uf wire has been definitely detormined. inthe case of 
very soft iron-wire, prepared expressly for the experiment, {t was 
found that with a weight of forty-one pounds yradually applied 
in 6', minutes, the wire stretched by 21°4 per cent. of its original 
length, and broke 18 minutes after the weight was put on; with 
the same weijht applied in 6%, minutes tho wire stretched 22°1 per 
cent., and broke in 24 minutes; with this weight, however, ap- 

lied in 73, minutes, the wire stretched 18 per cent., and did not 
reak. ho latter result, therefore, with that weight, was applicd 
toa great number of wires for different lengths of time for tho 
urpose of hardening them. The wires seemed permanently sot 
n about furty minutes from tho time of applying the hardening 
stress; they did not alter in leugth until just before they broke. 
wie pred generally stretched ‘Ui to 03 inch on a length of Mout 
v'8 inches. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Goop Rreason.—“ Ah,” he exclaimed, as he pressed her ten- 
derly to him at parting, * shall I hold you in those arms agai 
to-morrow, and paint our future with the bright pizments of the 
imagination ?” “ No,” she said, calmly, “ not to-morrow; to-mor- 
row's washing-day.” 

“Tray, air,” sald a judge, angrily, to a blunt old Quaker, from 
whom nv direct answer could be obtained, ‘‘ dogyou know what we 
sit here for?” “Yes, vertly [I do,” said the Quaker: “three of 

ou for four dollars euch a day, and the fat one in the middle for 
our thousand a year.” 


A sHaARPER who had pawned his hat, going out of church in 
the midat of a crowd, snatched a man’s hat trom under his arm. 
‘the poor fellow, feeling his bat gone, cried: ‘'‘Jhey have stolen 
my hat!” The sharper, immediately putting the hat on his head, 
and covering it with both his hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ Have they? I 
defy them to take mine!” v 


ANFcroTes OF FypNey Smrrn.—Speaking of a well-known 
character, he said that he was so fond of contradicting that ha 
would throw up the window in the middlo of the night and con- 
tradict the wat: hman who was calling the hour. When hia phys 
sicixn advised him to “take a walk upon an empty stomaca," 
Smith asked, ‘‘ Upon whose ?” 


A RATHER verdant young man, conceited and censorious, while 
talking toa young Indy ata party, pointed toward a conple that 
ho supposed to be in an adjoining room, and said. “ Just look at 
that conceited young sprig! Isn't it pertectly absurd for such 
boys to go into society 2”) “Why,” excluimed his companion, 
“that isn’t a door; it’s a mirror!” 


A YANEEE, whose observations have been lately recorded, was 
evidently an indifferent judge of cause and effect. As ho walked 
along the road one day he noticed a negro smoking a new meer- 
achaum-pipe of the purest hue, and it at oncv occurred to him 
that there was something wrong. At last he bit on a solution of 
{he mystery. ‘By thunder,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the pipe’s coloring 
the man!” 

Soarsups Rerorm.— Little boy has been swearing, and mamma, 
to punish him, washed thoroughly the inside of nis mouth with 
soa; suds, “to,” as she explains to him. “clean away the naughty 
words.” A few days later, while passing the bathroom. she seen 
the youngster with his face one mass of suds, and his mouth 
so full that sho barely undorstands his spluttering exclamations : 
“Getting them all out, mamma! Swore five times yesterday |” 


A PACEMAN, having paid some fruitless visits to one of his cus- 
tomers, called a few days ago for an installment of his debt. But 
the customer, expecting him, told her son. a Ind of five years, to 
say that she was “inthe toon.” Accordingly, when the packman 
called and asked, ‘‘Where is your mother to-day?” the boy 
promptly replied, “In the toon.” ‘What toon?” asked the 

dler. The boy, having no further instructions from his 
mother, went to the next room and shoutvd, “ Mithor, what toon 
are yeat? He wants to ken!” 


ng obitaary notice apreared in a late number of 
tocancee pies Pe With this issue the Bunyalore Adrer- 
tier will caase to exist. The paper does not pay—in fuct, it never 
did: and the fabulous number of subscribers it wos aaid to bave 
shows how easy it is to be the reverse of George Washington, who 
never told a lie. The present publisher bad no Idea that it was 
such an unprofitable apeculation until after looking into matters, 
and as there was no possible chance of making a small fortune out 
of it, could not just now afford to lose one. 


“Waar is a cold 2” asks Chambers’s Journal Well, sir, suppose 
you borin by sneezing 80 hard that you nearly break your neck, 
and bite yonr toncue terribly. Then vour nose gets stuffed np. 
and you need about fourteen handkerchiefs a day, and the end o 
your nose gets too watery, and you begin to couch so the folks 
acrosa the wav can’t sleep, and you feel lame all over, as though 
you'd been under a flre-engine, and youre ugly. and kick the dog 
and chase the cat with a bootjack, tell your wife she can't enok, 
and make the household a gelenna for ten days. Then you've 


got a cold. 
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THE FEDERAL CITIES AND CAPITOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By J. BARNITZ Bacon, 


To most of the present generation Washington is the only 
seat of government our country ever had. No other city 
or place is associated with the idea of the Government of 
the United States. And yet there was a period, in the 
days of struggle for nationhood, and even after it, when the 
Congress that governed the Union and the Chief Magis- 
trate had no fixed city or residence, The United States 
had a succession of seats of governments, and many differ- 
ent buildings were in turn the temporary Capitols of the 
nation. 

Local tradition has treasured these memories of the 


during the nexé three or four years, and in 1614 the 
Dutch built the first fort on an island below the present 
city, which is hence called Castle Island. 

The place was called by the Dutch New Orange, and re- 
tained that name until the whole province passed into the 
hands of the English, in 1664, when New Orange was 
changed to Albany, in honor of the Duke of York and 
Albany, afterward James II. In 1686 Albany City was in- 
corporated by patent. Peter Schuyler was its first mayor. 
The Schuyler family possessed the good-will of the In- 
dians to such a degree, that while other settlements were 


past, and the visitor to some quiet town is rather astonished | desolated by Indian forays, Albany was never attacked by 
to find some time-worn structure pointed out as the spot them. In addition to its ancient importance as a centre 


where laws 
were once 
made that 
found hearty 
obedience 
through the 
length and 
the breadth of 
the land. 

The earliest 
attempt at a 
union of the 
British -Amer- 
ican colonies 
was made at 
Albany, in 
1754. Albany 
is the oldest 
settlement in 
the original 
thirteen colo- 
nies, _ except 
Jamestown, 
Va. Henry 
Hudson, in 
the yacht Half 
Moon, moored, 
in September, 
1609, at a 
point which 
is now Broad- 
way, Albany. 
Several Dutch 
navigators 
ascended the 
river to the 
same place 
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of the Indian 
trade, Albany 
afterward be- 
came the 
point where 
‘the great mili- 
tary expedi- 
tions against 
Canada were 
fitted out. It 
was fortified 
at an early 
period, and, 
althoughoften 
threatened 
with invasion, 
no hostile 
army ever 
reached the 
city. 

Here assem- 
bled the first 
convention for 
the union of 
the colonies, 
It was held 
in 1754, and 
Benjamin 
Franklin was 
its presiding 
officer. The 
ostensible 
object of the 
convention 
was the de- 
fense of the 
colonies 
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While the ministers of the Crown and the Parliament 
remained unmoved by the appeals of the Congress, the 
Sons of Liberty in New York and other colonies were 
active in organizing the pcople for defense. 

The year 1774 terminated with an expectation in Amo- 
rica that a few months would bring them a redress of their 
grievances, But the probability of that event daily dimin- 
ished. The colonists had indulged themselves in an 
expectation that the people of Great Britain, from a con- 
sideration of the dangers and difficulties of war with their 
colonies, would, in their elections, have preferred those 
who were friends to peace and reconciliation. But, when 
they were convinced of the fallacy of these hopes, they 
turned their attention to the means of self-defense. It 
had been the resolution of many never to submit to the 
operation of the late Acts of Parliament, Their number 
daily increased ; and in the same proportion that Great 
Britain determined to enforce did they determine to 
oppose, 

Intelligence of the rejection of Lord Chatham's Bill, of 
the Address of both Houses of Parliament to the King on 
the 9th of February, and of the Fishery Bill, arrived 
among the colonists about the same time, and diminished 
what remained of their first hopes of a speedy accommo- 
dation. The Fishery Bill excited a variety of emotions. 
The obvious tendency of it was to starve thousands, The 
severity of it did not strike an Englishman, for he viewed 
it as a merited correction for great provincial offenses. 
But it appeared in the blackest colors to an American, 
who felt no consciousness of guilt, and who fancied that 
heaven approved his zeal in defense of liberty. It alien- 
ated the affections of the colonists, and produced in the 
breasts of thousands a hatred of Great Britain. 

The penal Acts of Parliament, in 1774, were all leveled 
against Massachusetts; but the I"ishery Bill extended to 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Island. The 
reasons assigned for this by Lord North were, that they 
had aided and atetted their offending neighbors, and were 
so near to them, that the intentions of Parliament would 
be frustrated unless they were in like manner compre- 
hended in the proposed restraints, The extension of this 
penal statue to three additional provinces operated power- 
fully in favor of union, and convinced the most moderate 
of the inoreasing necessity for all the provinces to make 
a common cause in their opposition. 

Whatever might be the desigus of Parliament, their 
acts had a natural tendency to enlargo the demands of the 
Americans, and to cement their confederacy by firm prin- 
ciples of union, At first they only claimed exemption 
from internal taxation; but by the combination of the 
East India Company and the British Ministry an external 
tax was made to answer all the purposes of a direct inter- 
nal tax, They, therefore, in consistence with their own 
principles, were constrained to deny the right of taxing in 
any form for a supply, Notbing could contribute more 
to make the colonists deny the parliawentary claim of in- 
ternal legislation than the manner in which it was exer 
cised, in depriving them of their charters and passing an 
act relative to trials, which promisod indemnity to mur- 
derers, This convinced them that an opposition to so 
injurious a claim was essontially necessary to their secu- 
rity. But they still admitted the power of Parliament to 
bind their trade, This was conceded by Congress only a 
few months before an Act passed, that they should have 
no foreign trade, nor be allowed to fish on their own 
coasts, . 

The British ministry, by their successive acts, impelled 
the colonists to believe that while the mother country re- 
tained eny authority over them, that authority would, io 


yp N 


against the savages, but the plan of union then drawn 
up and adopted, thongh rot fully matured, was the first 
recorded in the history of the country. ; 
England having decided upon taxing the colonists di- 
rectly, in spite of all their protests, the Stamp Act became 
law in 1765, This Act declared that every dooument used 
in trade or legal proceedings, in order to be valid, must 
have affixed to it a stamp, the lowest in value costing a 
shilling, and the duty increasing indefinitely in proportion 
to the value of the writing. To enforce the Act, against 
which, while it was under discussion, the colonies had 
vehemently remonstrated, Parliament authorized the Min- 
istry to send as many troops as they saw proper to Ame- 
rioa, for whom the colonies were required to find * quar- 
ters, fuel, cider or rum, candles and other necessaries,” 
The Massachusetts Legislature invited all the colonies to 
send delegates to a Congress at New York, on the first 
Tuosday of October. On that day delegates from nine of 
tho colonies put in an appearance. The Congress drew up 
a deolaration of rights, a memorial to Parliament, and a pe- 
tition to the King, in which they claimed the right of 
being taxed only by their own representatives, This 
ection of the Congress led to the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
Thus a second colonial Congress assembled at New York 
fo 1765. Britain in her foolhardiness having still continued 
to violate the principles of liberty, the people of thirteen 
of the colonies were invited to appoint de‘egates to a gen- 
eral Congress, which met at Philadelphia on September 
6th, 1774. To distinguish it from the previous colonial 
assemblages, it is known as the “First Continental Con- 
gress,” being the first organized representation of the 
thirteen colonies who founded our present national Union, 
This body, illustrious by its public virtue, assembled in 
Carpenters’ Hall, a place of meeting occupied by the asso- 
ciated carpenters of Philadelphia, It was a two-story 
building of brick, laid in alternate checker of black and red, 
which stood in a small court on tho south side of Chestnut, 
between Third and Fourth Streets, Peyton Randolph, 
of Virginia, was chosen president of the Congress, and 
Charles Thomson, secretary, Notable among the fifty-two 
members were John Sullivan, of New Hampshire ; Samuel 
A.lams, John Adams and Robert Treat Paine, of Massa- 
chusetts; James Duane, Philip Livingstone and Joln 
Jay, of New York ; William Livingston, of New Jersey ; 
Thomas Mifflin, of Pennsylvania; Benjamin Harrison, 
Patrick Henry and George Washington, of Virginia. 
They adopted a plan of commercial non-intercourse with 
Creat Britain, and recorded their opposition to the slavo- 
trade, to horse-racing, and to all extravagance in living. 
Their moderation was manifested in the expressed hope of 
justice from their oppressors, and consequent reconcilia- 
tion ; and their firmness in prcclaiming to the peoplo of 
England, ‘‘If you are determined that your ministers 
shall wantonly sport with the rights of mankind—if 
neither the voice of justice, the dictates of law, the prin- 
ciples of tho Constitution, nor the suggestions of humanity 
can restrain your bands from shedding human blood in 
euch an impious cause, we must then tell you that wo will 
never submit to any ministry or nation in the world.” 
The dignity and wisdom of this patriotic assomblage 
moved the Earl of Chatham to these words in the House 
of Lords : ‘‘I must declare, that in all my reading of his- 
tory, for solidity of reasoning, foroe of sagacity and wisdom 
of conclusion under such a complication of cirocumstancos, 
no pation or body of men can stand in preference to the 
general Congress at Philadelphia.” 
On October 26th the Congress dissolved itself, pro- 
viding for a new assemblage to meet at the came place in 
the May following. ; 
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some shape or other, be exerted so as to answer all the 
purposes of a power to tux. While Great Britain stretched 
that portion of controlling supremacy which the colonists 
were disposed to allow her, to such an extent as covered 
oppression equally grevious with that which they would 
not allow, the way was fast opening for a total renunzia- 
tion of her sovercignty. The coercive measures adopted 
by the parent state produced a disposition in the colonies 
to extend their claims, and the extension of their claims 
produced an increasing disposition in Great Britain to 
coerce them still more, The jealousy of liberty on one 
side, and the desire of supremacy on the other, were re- 
Ciprocally cause and effect ; and urged both parties, the 
one to rise in their demands and the other to enforce sub- : 
mission. \ 
In the contest between Great Britain and her colonics 
there had been a fatal progression from small to greater 
grounds of dissension, ‘The trifling tax of three pence | 
per pound on tea roused the jeulous inhabitants of Boston 
to throw 340 cheats of it into the ocean. This provoked 
the British Parliament to shut up their port, and to new- ; 


claimed all Americans in arms as traitors, bat offered a 
pardon to all except John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 

It was voted to raise a Continental army, and on June 
15th, the Congress chose George Washington the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Two days afterward came the battle of 
Bunker Hill, then the advance into Canada, the of 
Montgomery, the siege of Boston by Washington's army, 
and its capture in the Spring of 1776. The Congress re- 
mained in continued session. New York was menaced by 
a fresh British army, aided by 17,000 Hessians, who 
landed on Statcn Island. 

The provincial assemblies had already declared in favor 
of independence, and on the 4th of July the Declaration 
was voted, which made the thirteen colonies free and in- 
dependent as the United States of America. The State 
House bell then rang out the peal which made that build- 
ing the first Capitol of the nation ‘born in a day.” 

The adverse events which befell Washington’s army, 
daring the Summer of 1776, his retreat across New Jersey, 
and the advance of the British forces to the Delaware, 
compeljéd the Congress to adjourn on December 12th from 


model their charter, Statutes so unconstitutional and | Philadelphia to Baltimore. On the 20th they convened in 
alarming excited a combination in twelve of the colonies | that city, oconpying the large three-story building on the 
to stop all ‘rade with Great Britain, Ireland and the West | corner of Baltimore and Liberty Stroets, which was after- 
Indies, Their combination gave birth to the restraining | ward known as the Congress House. : 
Acts of Parliament, by which nine of the colonies were in- ; The brilliant triumphs of Washington at Trenton and 
terdicted all other trade but that from which they had : Princeton, and the subsequent release of New Jersey from 
voluntarily excluded themselves; and four of these nine : British occupation enabled the Congress to begin their 
were further devoted to famine by being forbidden to fish | sessions: again at the State House, in Philadelphia, on 
on their own coasts, Each new resolution on the oneside, | March 4th, 1777. The campaign of that year opened 
and new Aot on the other, reciprocally gave birth to some- | with the headquarters of Washington at Morristown, New 
thing from the opposing parties that was more irritating | Jersey. The British general, Howe, was manceuvring to 
or oppressive than what had preceded. reach Philadelphia, Burgoyne was preparing to invade 
The beginning of strife between the parent state and | the country from the north by way of the Hudson, On 


her colonies was like the letting out of waters, From in- 
considerable causes love was changed into suspicion, 
whioh gradually ripened into ill-will, and soon ended in 

hostility. Prudence, policy and reciprocal interest urged | 


September 11th, the battle of Brandywine was fought 
Two wecks later Howe occupied Philadelphia, and the 
Congress hastily adjourned, first to Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, where they remained only oue day, and then to 


the expediency of concession ; but pride, false honor and | York, ten milos west of the Susquehanna, Their official 
misoonceived dignity drew in an opposite direction. Un- | papers were brought round by way of Reading, to avoid 
decided claims and doubtful rights, which, under the j the enemy's advanced patrols. The Congress met in the 


influence of wisdom and humility, might have been easily 
compromised, imperceptibly widened into an irreconcil- | 
able breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind 
affections, and the calamities of war were substituted in 
lieu of the benefits of commerce. 

In April, 1775, the British military commanders in Mas- | 
sachusetta shed the first blood of the Revolution, at Lex- 
ington and Concord. Then throughout Virginia was 
heard the war-ory first ultered by Patrick Henry, ‘Give 
me liberty or give me death!” At the north, Ethan Allen 
with his Vermonters captured Ticonderoga. The royal 
governors from north to south were without power. 
Twenty thousand Americans wore throwing a net of campe 
and earthworks round the British army in Boston. 

On May 10th, 1775, the second Continental Congress 
convened at Philadelphia. They assembled in the colo- 
nial State House, erected in 1729, which stood and still 
stands on Chestaout Street, between Fifth and Sixth. 

In addition to the illustrious names of the first assem- 
blage, among the new delegates chosen to the second were 
John Hancock, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Philip Schuyler, George Olioton, Lewis Morris, Robert 
I. Livingston and Charles Carroll, 

The illness of the President, Peyton Randolph, led to 
the election of John Hanocook in his stead, on May 19th, 
First saying to Britain, ‘We find nothing so dreadful as 
voluntary slavery,” the Congress lost no time in prepar- 
ing for the conflict. General Gage at Boston had pro- 


old manor town of York, on September 30th, 1777. Their 
sessions were held in the Court House, which had been 
erected in 1756, and which stood in the middle of the 
centre square of the town, until it was removed in 1835. 

During the session of nine months at York, the town 
was filled with notable personages. Many Irench officers 
were in attendanoe, desiring commissions in the army, 
among them the noted military engineer, M. L’Eofant. 
M. Francey, the scoret envoy of France, was conduoct- 
ing the negvtiations which led to the French alliance, 
Captuin Pierre Landais received the command of a frigate, 
an appointment afterward unfortunate for him, La 
Fayette, who in July had beon made simply a Major-gen- 
eral, received a definitecommission zs division commander 
in Novembor. The French Cavalry Legion of Colonel 
Armand de Ja Rouerie was organized, as well as that of 
Pulaski, Baron Steuben wus welcomed to the army. 
Neemahm, the Mobegan Sachem, with his warriors, was 
secking recognition. Bishop White was appointed s 
chaplain to Congress, Tom Paine was Secretary to the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, In October, Colonel Wil- 
kinson arrived with the cheering news of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render. The Congress completed and passed the Articles 
of Confederation on November 15th. On the lst of 
November, John Hancock had resigned as President of the 
Congress, after an honorable service of more thun two 
years, and Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, was chosen 
in his stead. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL, PHILADELPHIA, FIRST 
MEETING-FLACE OF CONGRESS. 


On June | 
18th, 1778, Sir 
henry Clin- 
ton, who had 
succecded 
Howe in com- 
mand, with- 
drew the 
British army 
from Phila- 
delphia, and 
on his retreat 
was attacked 
by Washing- 
ton in the 
battle of Mon- 
mouth, on the 
28th. The 
Congress had 
adjourned at 
York on the 
27th, and met | 
in Philadel- 
phia again on 
July 2d, in the 
State House. 
There they 
continued 
their sessions 
during the 
varying for- 
tunes of the 
war, which 
virtually end- 
ed with the 
capture of 


Cornwallis, on October 19th, 1781. In the Spring of 1783 
discontent relative to arrears of pay had been created 
among the camps of Washington at Newburgh, N. Y., by 
the machinations of John Armstrong, one of the field 
officers, and although calmed at the time, it, had its in- 


dluence in 
8 u bsequently 
leading some 
hodies of dis- 
banded troops 
to approach 
Philadelphia 
to threaten 
the Congress, 
They declared 
the menace an 
insult to their 
authority, and 
adjourned to 
Princeton, 
where they 
assembled on 
June 30th. 
Elias Bou- 
dinot was then 
Tresident of 
the Congress, 
and the ses- 
sions were 
held in Nassau 
Hall, the edi- 
fice erected in 
1760 for the 


College of New Jersey, and which in 1802 was partially 
destroyed by fire. During their session there Washington 
for a short time was an official visitor, having his resi- 
dence ut Rocky Hill, in the vicmity, while arranging for 


OLD CHAIR PRESERVED IN CARPENTERS’ HALL, 


the British evacuation of New York and the entry of the 
American army, which occurred on the 25th of November, 


1783. 


Princeton is a township and manor of Mercer County, 
New Jersey, and is situated forty miles northeast of 


Philadelphia, ard eleven east of Trenton. 


Its population 


is estimated at 6,000. Princeton is the seat of the College 
of New Jersey, popularly called Princeton College, and of 
the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church. 
The College of New Jersey was founded under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Synod of New York, which 
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CONGRESS HOUSE, BALTIMORE, THE SECOND NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


then included 
New Jersey 
under its 
jurisdiction. 
It obtained a 
charter in 
1746, and a 
more liberal 
one in 1748. 
1t was opened 
in May, 1747, 
at Elizabeth- 
town (now 
Elizabeth), 
and the same 
year was 
removed to 
Newark, 
whence it was 


. transferred to 


Princeton in 
1757, upon the 
completion of 
B college edi- 
fice, which, at 
the suggestion 
of Governor 
Belcher, was 
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named Nassau Hall, ‘to the immortal memory of the 
glorious King William the Third,” ‘of the illustrious 
House of Nassau.” The building suffered greatly during 
the Revolution, the main portion being occupied as a 
barracks and a hospital both by the American and British 


troops. Gene- 
ral Washing- 


battle of 
Princeton, 
January 34, 
1777. Doctor 
Witherspoon 
and two of the 
Alumni, Rich- 
ard Stockton 
and Benjamin 
Rush, were 
signers of the 
Declaration 
of Independ- 
ence. The 
Continental 
Congress and 
General Wash- 
ington were 
present at the 
Commence- 
ment in 1783. 


NASSAU HALL, PRINCETON, THE FOURTH NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


THE OLP STONE CHURCH, TRENTON, THE SIXTH NATIONAL CAPITOL, 


4 


General Washington presented fifty guineas to the Col- 
lege to repair the building, but the trustees appropriated 
the sum to the painting of a portrait of Washington by 
the elder Peale, It is said to occupy the frame which 
once held the portrait of George IL, destroyed by a 


cannon-bal] in 
the battle uf 
Princeton. 

On Novem- 
ber 26th the 
Congress 
assembled in 
Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

A gaaint old 
city is Anna- 
polis, the 
county seat of 
Anne Arundel 
and capital of 
the State of 
Maryland. So 
rich is it in 
historical re- 
miniscences 
that it is 
known a8 
“ye ancient 
citye.” The 
town was 
founded in 
1649, and was 
selected as the 
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most desirable site for “ye greate citye of ye Southe”; | in 1726. It was taken down in 1804, and the First Pres- 


but events changed the current of progressive develop- 
ment, and Bultimore seized the crown. 

The city is charmingly situated on the south bank of 
the River Severn, and is but two miles distant from the 
Chesapeake Bay. The original settlement was called Provi- 
dence, and was founded by Puritan refugees from Vir- 
ginia, under a roling elder named Darand. 

In 1650, Brooke, under a commission from Lord Balti- 
more, organized the county under its present appellation, 

- and gallantly called the settlement Anne Arundel Town, 
in honor of Lady Baltimore, A few years later it was 
again known as Providence, and the seat of a Protestant 
Council, disputing the legislative authority with the Cath- 
olic Council at St. Mary’s, The latter was finally aban- 
doned in 1694, and the government was established at the 
settlement on the Severn, where a town had been rega- 
larly laid out, and called Annapolis, after Queen Anne, 
who gave it some valuable presents, A City Charter was 
granted in 1708. 

At the close of the Revolution Maryland offered to cede 
Annapolis as the Federal Capital. During the negotia- 
tions for a permanent site it was resolved in 1788 that 
Congress should meet alternately at Annapolis and Tren- 
ton ; the first session to be held at Annapolis, 

It was at this first session, and in the noble State House, 
that Washington surrendered his commission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American army ; and within the 
State House grounds is the land-office wherein are kept 
the original records of the Colonial Government, Many 
of the houses in Annapolis are pre-Revolution, and built 
of English red brick, the doors and windows being of the 
“ severe classic” so much admired ere the House of Han- 
over reached the throne of England. These Old-World 
mansions are rich in mantelpieces, and oaken staircases, 
and deep embrasured windows, with seats therein, where 
belles in farthingales and powder whilom listened to the 
aweet whisperings of beans in the bravery of silken small- 
clothes and the discomfort of Ramillies wigs. 

The plan of the city bears some resemblance to that of 
the national capital, all the streets radiating from two 
points—the State Honse and the Episcopal Church. Its 
appearance is interesting from its air of quiet seclusion ; 
and the antique look of many of the houses, with their 
peculiar style of architecture, gives the stranger an im- 
pression of some old European town rather than that ofan 
American city. : 

For a long period before Baltimore was at all noted, 
Annapolis was the seat of wealth. refinement, and extensive 
trade. It was formerly a port of entry, but it is now 
chiefly distinguished as the seat of the United States Naval 
Academy, and as an oyster ‘shucking’ depot, one firm 
alone “shucking” over ten thousand bushels a week of 
the celebrated bivalves for which the Chesapeake is so 
gratefully remembered, 

Congress met in the Colonial State House, situated on 
an elevation in the centre of the city, which had been 
erected in 1772, on the site of the old Court House of 1706. 

Thomas Mifflin, of Pennsylvania, wus the President of 
the Congress, and it was in this building that Washington, 
on December 4th, resigned into their bands the commis- 
sion as Commander-in-Chief, which he had received on 
June 15th, 1775. The American Republic was now free, 
independent and united—a marvel wrought by the band 
of God. 

The Congress remained at Annapolis till June, 1784, 
when they adjourned to meet at Trenton, New Jersey. 
The building in which they convened there, on November 
Jat, is said to have been the Presbyterian Ohurch, erected 


byterian Church now occupies its site, 

After a brief session, on December 2ith, the Congress 
adjourned over the Christmus holidays, to meet at New 
York City on January 11th, 1785, There their sessions 
were held in the City Hall, at the head of Broad Street, 
built in 1700 and removed in 1812, 

The Continental Congress remained at New York till 
its dissolution, In November, 1785, John Hancock was 
chosen its President, but because of frequent illness he 
resigned, and on Jane 6th, 1786, Nathaniel Gorham was 
chosen, followed by Arthur St, Clair, in February, 1787. 
A stronger syctom of government at that time was de- 
manded, and a Convention of the States at Philadelphia 
had revised the Articles of Confederation, and formed the 
present Federal Constitution. This was submitted to the 
Congress, who, after its ratification by the State Legisla- 
tures, directed an election for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. Washington and John Adams 
were chosen for these offices, The Continental Congress 
held its last session on October 21st, 1788, Cyrus Griffin, 
of Virginia, being then its President, and Charles Thom- 
son, who had remained in office since 1774, its Secretary. 
Washington took the oath of office on April 30th, 1789, in 
the street gallery of the City Hall in New York, and the 
First Congress under the Constitution began its sessions 
in the same building, which then was known as Federal 
Hall. 

As early as 1783 the former Congress had been consider- 
ing as to a permanent site for a Federal Capital, and the 
new Congress continued the question. By a compromise 
of policy between the North and the South, in July, 1790, 
it was settled that the Capital City should be fixed on the 
banks of the Potomac. The next year Washington selected 
the spot now bearing his name, The territory around had 
once borne the Indian name of Conococheague. 

The ‘‘ First Congress” under the Constitution remained 
at New York till August 12th, 1790, and began the third 
of their regular sessions at Philadelphia in December. 
At that oity each successive Congress continued to meet, 
while awaiting the completion of the new Capitol build- 
ings on the Potomas, till May, 1800, 

The City of New Yors was thus the firat Capital of the 
United States under the present constitution. Here 
Washington was inaugurated, and the machinery of our 
preseot government set in motion. Here his great Cabinet 
aided him in the momentous task of giving form and 
policy to the States. New York was then the abode of 
Washiogton and Adams, Hamilton and Jefferson, Clinton 
and Carroll. The foreign ambassadors, also, with their 
suites, gave New York society a host of lions, Little 
remains now of the New York of that period; little to 
recall the time when she was not commercially, but 
actually, the Capital of the United States. The house 
occupied by Washington on Cherry Street is gone. St. 
Paul's Oburch, with the pew occupied by George Wash- 
ington, President of the United States, is the monument 
of the past that carries us back most distinctly, and the 
monument of Montgomery at the portals tells us before 
we enter that amid the busy whirl and changes of Broad- 
way, this building recalls you to the glorious days of old. 

Philadelpbia, so long the Capital under the Continental 
Congress and the Articles of Confederation, was again the 
Capital for a time under the Constitation, thus giving her 
the claim to have been the seat of government under 
every form since the colonies threw off the British yoke, 

Daring the administration of George Washington New 
York and Philadelphia were the Capitals, the building at 
the new seat of government not having been completed 
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daring his term of service. Thus the‘city which bears his 
game, and which is to most of us identified with the Father 
of his Country, has actually no personal reminiscences to 
recall, no spot to show where he resided. 

In November of the year 1800 the second session of the 
“Sixth Congress ” was opened at Washington City. The 
edifice in which they then assembled, which was partially 
burned by the British in 1814, and which during late 
years has bcon enlarged, is now the United States Capitol, 
and the eighth in succession since the Declaration of In- 
dependence, . 

The site of the Capitol was choeen and approved by 
Washington, in the original plans of tho city, submitted 
to him by L’Enfant, and in the Summer of 1791 was 
located. On this occasion Mr. Ellicott drew the meridian 
and the east and west lines, at the intersection of which 
the Cupito) was to stand. This having been accomplished, 
in Marob, 1792, the commissioners advertised in the news- 
papers, in the principal towns and cities in the United 
Btates, offering a premium of $500, or a madal, for a plan 
of a President’s House and Capitol In this matter Jeffer- 
eon took dn active interest. During his residence in En- 
rope he bad collecte drawings of the fronts of celebrated 
public buildings’ These were now produced for exami- 
nation. He suggested, in the present instance, that the 
style of architecture of the Capitol should be taken from 
some model of antiquity, and that the President’s House 
should be modern. In response to the advertisements, a 
number of plans were submitted, but in the selection of 
one for the Capitol there was a variety of opinions, 

A plan by Dr. William Thornton, of Pennsylvania, but 
materially altered and improved by others, was approved 
by Washington, and submitted to Stephen Hallett, a 
French architect, who was intrusted with its execution. 
On September, 18th, 1793, the corner-stone of the edilice, 
southeast corner, was laid by Brother George Washington, : 
assisted by the Worshipful Masters and Freemasons of 
the surrounding cities, the military, and a large number 
of people. The silver plate deposited in the cavity of the 
stone bore the following inscription : 


“This southeast corner-stone of tho Capitol of the United 
States of America, in tho City of Washington. was ‘aid on ths 18th 
day of September, 1793, in the thirtcenth year of Amerizan inde- 
pendence, In the first year of the second term of the Preside::cy 
of George Washington, whose virtues in the civil adm'nistraticn of 
his country have been as conspicuous and beneficial as his x{iJ- 
tary valor and prudence have been usoful in establishing the :ibez 
ties, and in the year of Masonry 5,793, by the President of the 
United States, in concert with the Grand Loige of Marylani, 
several Lodges under its jurisdiction, and Lodge Jo. 22 from 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

“Thomas Johnson, David Stewart and Daniel Carrol), Com- 
missioners; Joseph Clarke, K. W. G. M. P. T.; James Hoban aod 
Stephen Hallate, Architects; Coliin Williamson, M. Mason.” 


The north wing was ready for occupation in 1800. In 
the completed wing the Senate, on the west side, the House 
of Representatives on the east, and the Supreme Conrt 
in the basement, first held their sessions. In 1801 the 
House occupied a temporary structure, called the ‘* Oven,” 
from ita shape, erected on the site of the present south 
extension. In 1805 it returned to its first apartment in 
the north wing. In 1803, R. H. Latrobe was appointed 
architect of the Capitol. This gentleman made nadical 
changes in the elevation and ground plan of the building, 
raising the floor from the ground story to the principal 
order over the casement. The south wing was in readi- 
ness for the occupation of Congress in 1811. The central 
portions were still unfinished. An unsightly wooden par- 
eage connected the two wings. During the war of 1812, 
work on the building was suspended. In 1814 the inte- 


rior of both winga was dcatroyed by the British, after which 
Congress, on September 19th, 1814, met temporarily in 
the structure known as Blodgett’s Hotel, situated on the 
east front of the square now occupied by the General Poet 
Office. The session of Congress, commencing December 
18th, 1815, assembled in a building on the southeast cor- 
ner of Aand First Streets, northeast, erected by the citi- 
zens of Washington for the purpose, and was occupied til] 
the reatoration of the south wing of the original Capitol, 
in 1827. 

This structure was afterward known as the “Old Cap1. 
tol,” and was used as a political prison during the Rebel- 
lion, 1861-65. 

In 1815, after an obstinate discussion, for a time threat- 
ening the most serious cousequences to the harmony of 
the Union, Congress determined to restore the Oupitol. 
The work of restoration was commenced by Mr. Latrobe. 
Charles Bulfinch, of Boston, his successor, commenced the 
central portions of the building, including the Rotunda 
and Library, in 1818, which were completed in 1827: In 
1818, a temporary building was erected, near the Capitol, 
for the use of committees of Congress. The plans of Lat- 
robe, with a few slight modifications, were carried out, 
and the entire structure, with terraces and grounds, was 
completed in thirteen years, at a cost, including altera- 
tions, repairs, &c., and improvements of grounds, to 1851], 
when the extensions were added, $2,690,459.21. In Sep- 
tember, 1850, Congress passed an Act authorizing the ex- 
tensiun of the Cupitol. 

Danie! Webster, the orator of the day, concluded the 
ceremonies in an eloquent address, 

In 1855 Congress authorized the removal of the Dome, 
and the construction of a new one of iron, according to 
the plans of Architect Walter. The first Dome was built 
of wood. In the fire of 1851, which consumed the interior 
of the Library of Congress, this Dome was in imminent 
danger. Though it escaped destruction, the lesson sug- 
gested its removal, which was done in 1856. In its place 
the erection of the present Dome of iron, finished in 1865, 
was undertaken, The inner shell of the first Dome was 
ornamented with panels or caissons, and modeled after 
that of the Pantheon of Ag:ippa at Rome. It was smaller 
in size, the Dome of the Capitol being ninety-six feet in 
height and diameter, and one hundred and twenty-two 
and a half feet to the skylight. The Dome of the Pan- 
theon was one hundred and forty-two feet in diameter, 
which was about the same as the height, one-half being 
the height of the Dome and the circular opening for light 
twenty-three feet in diameter. The outer shell of the 
Dome of the Capitol was higher in proportion than its 
original in Rome, The circular aperture at the apex was 
also covered by a cupola, around which there was a balus- 
trade, reached by a stairway between the inner and outer 
shells, Tbe access, however, was inconvenient and dan- 
gerous, On one occasion a lady slipped and fell upon the 
sash, breaking the glass, but was prevented from precipi- 
tation to the pavement of the Rotunda below by the 
strength of the frame. 

The work on the Capitol was continued through the war 
of the rebellion, 1861-65. On December 12th, 1863, at 
noon, the statute of Freedom which surmounts the Dome 
was pleoed in position. The flag of the United States was 
unfurled from its crest, and was greeted by the shouts of 
thonsands of citizens and soldiers, A national salute of 
thirty-five guns was fired bya field battery in the east 
park, and was responded to by the great guns of the chain 
of forts constituting the defenses of the threatened Capitol 
of the Nation. 

The new Hall of the south extension was occupied by 
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THE OLD CITY HALL, BROAD AND WALL STREETS, NEW YORK, THE SEVENTH NATIONAL CAPITOL, 


the House of Representatives December 16th, 1857, and 
that of the north by the Senate, January 4th, 1859, 

The Capitol of the United States stands on the west brow 
of the plateau which forms the east portion of the city. 
It may be reached from the more populous sections by 
street-cars. Pennsylvania Avenue, from Georgetown, 
leads to one of the gates at the foot of the hill, below the 
west entrance. From the President’s house, by Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the distance to the Capitol is one and a 
quarter miles, and the same from the most remote of the 
principal hotels. The street cars 
pass close by all the hotels, 

The Capitol occupies very nearly 
the centre of the plot of the city, 
there being twenty-five streets east, 
twenty-seven streets west, twenty- 
two streets north and twenty-one 
streets south. On a straight line, 
however, drawn from northwest to 
southeast, it stands about one-third 
of a mile toward the latter point. 
The great white dome which sur- 
mounts the mighty pile, rising 
high in the air, is visible for miles 
around—indeed, from every elevated 
point in the district. From it, as 
far as the eye can reach, may be 
seen rolling hills, broad valleys 
and rivers, The east fagade of the 
building looks out upon the ex- 
pansive plain of Capitol Hill, with 
a background of beautiful eleva- 
tions, those on the right being 
beyond the Anacostia; the north 


THE COURT-HoUsE AT YORE, PA., THE THIRD 
NATIONAL OariToL. 


across a broad intervening valley, to the wooded en- 
circling hills of the city ; the south down upon the low 
grounds and sparsely settled portions of the city, with the 
broad Potomac and Anacostia mingling their waters in the 
distance ; the west overlooks the business and official 
quarters, the lawns and groves of the Botanical Garden, 
the Malt and the President’s grounds, and the wooded 
summit of University Square, with the shining domes of 
the Observatory and Georgetown Heights beyond. 

The grounds surrounding the Capitol, enlarged in 
1872-3, contain fifty-one and a halt 
acres. The Capitol occupies the 
centre, and with its massive porti- 
cos, broad steps and blockings, 
towering dome and columns, pilas- 
ters, entablatures, with architrave, 
frieze and cornice, pediment and 
balustrade, is one of the most im- 
posing structures in the world. 


— 


A man should be wise in dispute, 
alion in the battle and conflict, a 
teacher in his household, a coun- 
selor in the nation, an arbitrator in 
his vicinity, conscientious in action, 
content with his state, regular in 
his habits, diligent in his calling, 
faithful in his friendship, temperate 
in his pleasure, and deliberate in 
his speech. So he will be happy in 
his life, easy in his death, aud a 
highly esteemed example of his 
successors. | 
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A NIGHT-RAIN IN SUMMER, 


Oren the window, and let the air 

Freshly blow upon face and hair, 

And fill the room, as it fills the night, 

With the breath of the rain’s sweet might, 
Hark! the burdon, swift and prone! 

And how the odorous limes are blown! 

Stormy Love's abroad, and keeps 

Hopeful coil for gentle sleeps. 

Not a blink shall burn to-night 

In my chamber, of sordid light; 

Naught will I have, not a window-pane, 

"Twixt me and the air and tho great good rain, 
Which ever shall sing me sharp lullabies; 

And God’s own darkness shall close mine eyes; 
And I will sloep, with all things blest, 

In the pure earth-shadow of natural rest. 


THE ORIGIN OF ** BARON MUNCHAUSEN.” 


Tis famous book was first published in 1785, but was 
much smaller than the work now in general circulation. 
It contained only forty-five pages—a portion of what is 
now the “First part” of the Baron’s adventures. It was 
published simultaneously in Oxford and London, by a 
bookseller, named Smith, of Fleet Street. The title was, 
**Baron Munchausen’s Narratives of his Marvelous Travels 
and Campaigns in Russia.” <A second anda third edition 
appeared in the same year, The title of the third edition 
was “Gulliver Revived ; Or, The Adventures,” etc. This 
latter is briefly noticed in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
(Vol lvi. pt. 2, p. 590) where the rapid sale of the first 
two editions is spoken of. From that time, however, it 
seems to have ceased for several years to attract attention. 
Bat it was re-issued after a considerable interval, enlarged 
and amended, under circumstances which will be presently 
noticed. 

The authorship was for a time a matter of controversy. 
It was ascribed to a writer, who of all men living seemed 
the least likely to have composed suoh a book—James 
Grahame, the author of a poem called ‘The Sabbath,” 
and a Presbyterian minister of the Church of Scotland. 
Lord Byron, in his *‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
is extremely severe on this writer, whom he thinks fit to 
call ‘‘Sepulchral Grahame,” and of whom he declares that 


be— 
“ Breaks into blank the Gospel of 8. Luke, 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch 


It is possible that the very fact of the extreme anlikeli- 
hood of such a statement respecting the authorship of 
‘Munchausen has caused it to be believed—because it was 
thought that no one would have attributed it to him, 
except on some very clear evidence. But it should be 
added that in 1785 Grahame could not have been more 
than twenty years old, and it is certain that some years 
subsequently he composed one or two plays, which bore 
very little resemblance to his later writings. It is poasi- 
ble, therefore, thoagh at the same time very improbable, 
that he did compose the squib in question, when a very 
young man. A writer in Noles and Queries affirms that 
from ‘circumstances which come to his knowledge, 
coupled with Grahame’s exceedingly lovable charncter, 
it is almost incredible that he could have written ‘ Baron 
Munchausen,’” but adds that ‘*Grahame certainly knew 
who the anthor was.” 

In the ** Peroy Anecdotes,” under the head ‘* Ouptivity,” 
the acthorship is ascribed to a Mr. M——, who (the 
writer says), was at the date of the publication of the 
Anecdotes (1793), a prisoner in France. But it is_not 
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stated on what grounds this Mr, M—— is assumed to be 
the author, nor is it known who ‘Mr. M——” was, — 

A much better case than either of the above has been 
made out for a German named Raspé, a Professor at the 
University of Cassel, and Curator of the Muscum in that 
city. Raspé was a literary man of sufticient celebrity to 
find a place in the “‘Biographic Universelle,” where a list 
of his writings is given, though “‘ Baron Manchausen ” is 
not included among them, The professor, it appears, 
made the unfortunate mistake of appropriating to his own 
use some of the coins belonging ‘to the museum, of which 
he was the custodian, and he was‘in consequence obliged 
to leave Cassel and take refuge in England. Here he 
held one or two posts as superintendent of wines, and in 
the last year of his life he was located at Muckross, io 
Donegal, His death took place at the close of the year 
1784, As the ‘‘Adventures of Munchausen” was not 
issued for a twelvemonth afterward, the publication was a 
posthumous one, if he was its author. 

There are many circumstances which go to prove that 
he was the author. It was published in Germany also 
almost simultaneously, and that, in the eighteenth centary, 
was & very unusual occurrence. In the preface to the 
second German edition, the editor speaks of the book 
having reached a seventh edition in England, and adds: 
“It is somewhat strange to see the following tales, which 
were produced on German soil, are more appreciated in 
England than inGermany.” And again he says: ‘‘ How- 
ever that may be, we find ourselves obliged to import a 
native production from a foreign country.” This certainly 
implies that the author isaGerman. There is also extant 
a letter written by a friend of the editor, in which he says : 
“The collection (Baron Munchausen’s memoirs) had for 
its compiler the late Professor Raspé, who published it 
after his flight from Cassel to England.” If this state- 
ment was made from information given by the editor, as 
seems most likely, it is decisive, 

Again, the author, notwithstanding the frivolous char- 
acter of the work, is certainly a well-read man, and one 
acquainted with many languages, as Raspé is known to 
have been—many of the tales being derived from authors 
of various ages and countries. 

Bat it should be remarked that Rasp6 could have’ been 
the composer of the first part only. The later portion, 
which was not put out until 1790, could not have been his 
work, It is not unlikely that the Mr. M—— whom the 
brothers Percy declare to be the writer of the book may 
bave been really the writer of this second part. This 
latter is different in many respects from the first; more 
prolix, less varied, and more full of political references 
and innuendos, The last chi.pter especially, which refers 
to the incidents of the Freach Revolution, and the 
attempted escape of the French Royal family, is likely to 
have been the composition of a man like Mr. M——, who 
(as we learn from the ‘‘ Percy Anecdotes ") was long in 
the employ of the Revolutionary party, but withdrew from 
further connection with them on account of the murder 
of the king. . 

We have next to ask, With what object was the book 
composed? It is obvious to any reader that certain 
travelers of celebrity, such as Cook and Dv Tott, are 
satirized init. But they are not sufficiently prominent to 
oake it likely that the work was designed simply to 
attack them, There is alec a widely diffused notion that 
it was written for the purpose of ridiculing Broce, This 
has indeed b-en alleged by more than one person, whose 
statements ought to command respect. But it is, never- 
theless, certainly a mistuke, Not only is there no refer- 
ence to Bruce or his adventures in the original work, 
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but it was published fully five years before the appear- | struck on a rock, and a hole was made in her bottom. 
ence of “‘ Bruce’s Travels.” Tho second part of ‘‘ Baron | He patched this, as he supposed, with canvas and oakum, 
Munchaueen,” of which we shall speak presently, no | s0 as to keep her afloat till they reached port. Then it 
doubt was intended, in a great measure, as an attack on | was found that a large fragment of the rock had broken 
Bruce. But wo are now dealing with the first part only— | off in the gap, almost closing it up. This story Mun- 
the original composition of Raspé—and his inducement | chausen travesties by representing his ship as springing a 
to write it. And gtrange as such a fuct may sound to the | leak, and the baron closing it by sitting down in the hole 
reader, it appears that ‘‘ Baron Munchausen” was, efter | that had been made, until the vessel reached port. 
all, a real person, Again, the captain describes an enormous nest which be 
It is well known that there is a noble Hanoverian | had seen on an island off the const of New South Wales. 
family, bearing the title of Munchausen, and it appears | He reports it as being ‘‘not less than six-and-twenty feet 
that in Raspé's time one particular member of it was so | in circumference, and two fect eight inches high.” (Kippis’s 
notorious for the marvelous storics of his own exploits | ‘‘ Cook,” p. 107.) This, in the baron’s memoirs, becomes 
which he was wont to relate, that he at once suggested and ; a ‘‘kingfisher’s nest of prodigions magnitude. It was at 
formed the main feature in the German professor's bur- | least twice the circumference of the dome of St. Paul’s !” 
lesque, The original compiler had no scruple in saying | In chapter 13 Phipps* is attacked. He had related how 
as much. ‘Baron Muanchausen,” he says, ‘of Boden- | a walrus, having been fired at by an officer, dived and 
werder near Haweln on the Weser, belongs to the noble | bronght up a number of its companions, which all joined 
family of that name.” We further learn from the German | in an attack on the boat. Munchansen relates nearly the 
editor that the nobleman in question was the Herr Karl, | samo incident (chapter 13), with monstrous additions, and 
Frederich, Hieronymus von Muanchausen, who had served | in order to remove all doubt, mentions Phipps by name, 
as a cavalry officer in the Russian* service, and passed his | with the flattering remark that ‘there is not so complete 
latter days on bis property at Bodenwerder. ‘‘The old | a bear as he naturally is, among the human species.” 
officer,” says a clergyman, who lived much in the baron’s | Drinkwater, in his ‘Siege of Gibraltar,” mentions two 
society, '‘ used to relate his own surprising adventnres in | lads who possessed such wonderful keenness of vision as 
8 cavalier manner, with a military empbasis, but without | to be able to distinguish cannon balls in their passage 
any passion, and with the easy humor, of a man of the | through the air, ‘It is somewhat singular,” he writes, 
world, as though he were speaking of things which re- | ‘that the boy should have possessed such uncommon 
quired neither explanation nor proof.” | quicknoss of vision as to see the enemy's shot almost im- 
It is probable that Professor Raspé was, previously to | mediately after it quitted the guns, He was not, however, 
his flight from Cassel, acquainted with this gentleman ; | the only one in the garrison possessing this qualification. 
and while still residing in that city, compiled for his own | Another boy of about the same age was as celebrated, if 
and his friends’ amusement his volume of marvelous j not superior.” (Drinkwater, ‘Siege of Gibraltar.”) This 
adventures ; though some may have been added after his | the baron burlesques (in chapter 10), by representing 
removal to England. Many of the tales he had probably | himself as not only being able to see the shot come from 
heard—though, it may be assumed, in a less sensational | the cannon, but the exact direction it would take ; and 
form—from the old general's own lips, and for the entire | accordingly firing a heavier picce of ordnance at the same 
collection the baron may have been accounted a suitable | moment that the enemy discharges his, whereby the can- 
godfather. It is not unlikely that he would feel reluctant ; non balls are struck in midair, and driven back on the 
to publish the book during the old man’s lifetime; but | cannoneers ! 
after Raspé’s death, his friends were not so scrupulous, Baron de Tott, in the second volume of his memoirs, re- 
Lastly, from what sources are the tales derived ? Doubt- | lates a feat he performed in discharging a huge piece of 
less these were manifold. Some few may have been of the | ordnance, to the amazement and alarm of the spectators, 
author's own invention. Sach indeed, prob.:bly, was the | ‘* Munchausen” repeats this story, and then tells a similar 
case; as there are some which have never been traced to | adventure of his own, which turns the whole into ridicule, 
any previous compilation or tradition. But the greater | Other instances might be found, but these will suffice. 
number are either buriesqnes of incidents related by well- | As rogards the other olass of tales, which are chiefly 
known travelers, or reproductions of stories told by older | taken from olde: narrators, a great many have been traced 
writers, It will be interesting to make inquiry about | to their sources by one writer or another. 
these, The etory of the lion and the crocodile in the first chap- 
The principal authors attacked seemed to be Cook,t | ter is taken, almost verbatim, from Purchase’s ‘* Pilgrim- 
Phipps, Drinkwater, De Tott, and Vailliant—all of them | ago,” only there it is a tiger, not a lion. A man in a boat 
travelers or writcrs of celebrity in Raspé’s time, ‘The | is attacked simultancously by a crocodile anda tiger. He 
atoppago of the leak” (chapter 7), ‘‘The wonderful bird’s | slips out of the way, and the tiger leaps over the boat 
nest” (cbapter 20), and ‘‘ The kava at the African feast” | down the crocodile's throat ! 
(chapter 26), are all designed as hits at Cook. Cook had} The baron's cloak being seized with madness, in conse- 
related how that on one occasion his ship, the Endeavour, | quence of ita being bitten by a dog, is probably designed 
—_—___ as a satire on the excessive terror of infection from smull- 
* It will be reme nberod that tho original title was “ Baron Mun- | pox, which Hunter's recent discovery of vaccination a8 a 
chausen's Narrative of his Marveluus ‘'ravels and Campaigns in | gpecific against that disease, had stirred up. It was at its 
Russia.” height when ** Munchaueen” was written. 


pee sea pun ey: eae ae ie ay ples The tale of the horse out in halves, which, nevertheless, 


navy in 1755, Made captain in 1771, he was frequently employed 
by tho Government {n goographical and eclentific researches, until * Constantine John Phipps, the oldest son of aa Irish peor, was 

his death at Owhyhee, in 1779. He traversed several times a large | sent 4 D. 1773, on @ voyage of discovery to the North Pole, and on 
portion of the globe, discovering, among other lands, New South | his return published a narrative of his adventures. There is 
Wales, Now Caledonia, and the Sandwich Islands. The history of | nothing very remarkable in thom, and they are chiefly remem- 

his voyages has been written by himself with equal ability and | bored now as being connected with Nelson's early career. But 
modesty, nor did any writer ever less deserve to have his state- | there are no grounds, 80 far as I am aware, for charging the 
ments questioned and ridiculed. author with either falsehood or exaggeration, 
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continued to drink, thongh without satisfying its thirst, 
as the water continued to pour out at one end as fast as it 
was taken in at the other—is said to be derived from a 
Welsh legend. The adventure with the wolf, which is 
forced into the harness of the horse it has just devoured, 
and compelled to draw the baron’s carriage, is a ridiculous 
version of the method in which the Noquais Indiuns are 
said to catch wild horses, as related in De Tott’s memoirs, 


THE FEDERAL CITIES AND CAPITOLS OF THE 


Several more of the stories are to be found in the ‘‘ Nuge 
Venales”” of Head ; some also in Lucien—as, e.g, the ** Ad- 
ventures in the Moon”—and other ancient writers. 
Southey reports having found two of them in a Portu- 
guese magazine, 

Bat the most celebrated of all the baron’s tales is that 
of the tunes which were frozen up in the post-horn, and 
played themselves out in succession, as soon as the horn 
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was placed near the fire. With the general reader ‘“‘ Mun- 
chausen” has usually the credit of having invented this 
extremely amusing conception. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is none among the ‘‘ Munchausen” stories which 
can lay less claim to originality. It is said to be one of 
the quaint fancies to be found in the writings of Rubelais 
(liv. 4, ch. 55, 56). Something very, like it, if not the 
idea itself, is used as an illustration by Jeremy Taylor. It 


exists in the Spanish and the Italian, and I know not how 
many more languages. It is thus told by Head, the 
author of the ‘* Nugz Venales.” 

“A soldier swore desperately that in the wars between 
the Russians and Polemon, there chanced to be a parley 
between the two generals, on a spot where a river parted 
them, At that time it froze so excessively that the words 
were no sooner out of their mouths but they were frozen, 
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“ LAWYER! WHAT'S THESE HERE PAPERS THAT JOHNNY HAS BROUGHT ME TO SIGN?”’— SEE POEM ON NEXT PAGE, 


and could not be heard till 
eleven days afterward, when 
a thaw came, and the dis- 
solved words made them- 
selves audible to all.” 
(‘‘Nug. Venal,” p. 183.) 

Mr. Shore gives another 
version. ‘‘A Spanish mule- 
teer told me,” he says, 
“that a Spanish nobleman 
had traveled to Russia, and 
vowed to the Virgin a bell 
if she would bring bim back 
safe to Spain. He went to 
a Russian bellmaker, chose 
a bell, and required to have 
it rung; but was told that 
they had been ringing it, 
but the sound was froz2n 
up. The Don took it to 
Spain, and hung it up in 
the steeple, when it gave 
out tunes for three weeks. 
This was attributed to the 
approval of the Virgin.” 

If any one would take the 
trouble, I doubt not he 
might find a great many 
more of the baron’s marvels 
in one old writer or another ; 
but most readers would 


“JOHN WAS CROSS, AND I WAS SPUN&KY,”? 


probably consider that the 
game would scarcely be 
worth the candle. 

Thus much of the first 
issue of ‘‘ Munchausen ’— 
Raspé’s original work. It 
has already been mentioned 
that in 1790 another and a 
greatly enlarged edition was 
published, swelling the book 
to very nearly its present 
bulk. The second part is 
wholly different both in 
style and manner from the 
first, being full of references 
to the chief political and 
historical occurrences of the 
day—such as the campaigns 
in India and North America, 
the doings of Catherine of 
Russia, and the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, It 
should be added that this 
part is not nearly as clever 
as its predecessor, nor has it 
attained anything like the 
same popularity with the 
reader, 

But the writer’s chief 
purpose was not, so far as 
we can gather, to produce 
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political squibs on the leading events of the day. These 
seem to have been put in merely for the purpose of fill- 
ing up the book. The real design of the second part was 
to satirize Broce, It bas been already shown that the 
original work of Raspé had no reference whatever to this 
celebrated traveler, It is equully certain that the second 
work was written for the purpose of attacking him. It 


“] THINK IT IS JOHN THAT'S OUT.” 


would seem that the sale of the book after the appearance 
of the third edition bad languished for four or five years, 
when the iesue of Broce's travels caused such 8 commo- 
tion in the literary world as to induce the proprietors of 
* Munchausen” to take advantage of it, by publishing 
another edition, ridiculing the great Abyssinian traveler, 
at that time the object of almost universal attention. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


“ Draw up the paners, Lawver, and make ’em good and stout; 
For things w. home are ocrueswuys, and Betsey and I are out; 
We who have worked together so long as man and wifo, 
Must pull tn single harness for the rest of our nat’ral life! 


“ And so! have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me, 

And we have agreed together that we cun’t never agree; 

And what is hers shall be hors, and what is mine shall be mine; 

And Ill put it in the agreemont, and take it to her to sign.” 
W. M. Canxeton, in the Toledo Blade, 


Sie es ee oats, Se =~ 


“YT THINK IT IS JOLIN THAT'S OUT.” 


By Epwarp Greey, 


Lawyrn! what's these here papers that Johnny has brought me 
to sign? 

‘What's the crazy old man been doing? Who got him on this 
line? 

Who’s put it into his head to get shet of his lawful wife? 

When we two got hitched together, I meant it to last for life! 


What does it all mean ?—don't stare 80! I guess that you know, 
right well! 

Lawyers—most time, I reckon—knows a deal they don’t care 
to tell. 

Say! anewer me jest one question—as straight as ever you can: 

Who is it’s bin a-playing on the feeliags of my old man? 


Who’s put him up to this—for he never has spoke out to me 

About parting, unless he was mad—and to part I will nover agree! 

T’ve told him his faults, for sartin—though you can’t make that 
a crime; 

And one thing's sure—that is, Johnny has freely told me of mine! 


John hud a stock of temper, which he show’d at the very start; 
And I—was a little sharp, at times—but never meant to part! 
His was a stubborn feeling— bred in the flesh and bone, 

Not like mine—though I can’t deny I’ve a tempor of my own. 


John was for favoring the Shakers; I didn’t like their creed— 
That was the first thing, I reckon, ’bout which we disagreed: 
I didn’t want them Shakers brought up every dinner and toa! 
Ge said they was right—I guessed not; and so we couldn't agree. 


The next thing that rose between us, was ‘bout his doctoring 
B COW; 

I told him not to do it, I was sure he didn’t know how. 

I had my say, he had his way, and beth of us got mad! 

“1was jest as [ said—the physic made the poor cow mighty bad. 


Then he had a spell of the sulks—for a week he never spoke! 
At the ond of that time, he got tired, and sald ‘twas all a joke! 
A fow days after, in cleaning, I broke a cracked china bowl; 

He told his folks about it, when I called him a real mean soul! 


At tea he would talk of that bowl, and embitter every cup; 

So I, for revenge, the cow-critter would constantly bring up; 
And when we talked of them Shakers, no nearer to heaven we got. 
But he made our home resemble a place that is mighty hot! 


And so every blamed thing between us kept twisting just the 
wrong way: 

If I said “ Yes,” and was pleasant, he “No” would tauntingly say. 

at last, I spoke to the neighbors, who took up the case quite 
strong, 

And some said that John was to blame; and othors, that I was 
wrong | 


‘Twas 80 we lived together for many a long, woary week: 

John was cross, and I was spunky—TI couldn’t be first to speak! 
This state of things continued the whole of the Summer and Fall; 
I thought he'd change at New Year, but he didn’t alter at all, 


4 week ago he relented, and began to talk to me, 
Baying—as I thought in a joke—that finding we couldn't agreo, 


He’d just take all that was his’n and I should keep what was mine. 
I thought he was only fooling—but determined not to sign! 


Lawyer! is it them Shakors that has brought John to this state ? 

One called at the farm last week—when he saw me, be wouldn't 
wait. 

He dida't stop to convert me, although he'd a first-rate cbance. 

If I'd caught him a-talking to John—I swan! I'd have made 
them dance. 


So Johnny will give mo the homeatend, and go himsclf to roam ? 
That’s what he offors, is {t? To walk off and loave me the home. 
Do I look as if I'd stand that—why ! what would the nolghbors say? 
No, Lawyer! [ won't sign them papers—and John at homo must 
stay. 
I thiuk you had best advise hlm—you who havo taken his pay— 
That the law don’t allow a man to desert his wife that way. 
Tell him to try and be cheerful, and not mind the Shakers’ chat, 
Or, olso I'll call in a doctor—I've made up my mind to that. 


I see you're a-smiling, Lawyer, at hearing me aay so much. 
Divorce is an ugly business, which nothing will make me touch. 
Now, I am old und homely—he married me fair and young. 
He can’t say a word agin me—except that I use my tongue. 


John surely hasn't forgotten |—although he has, perhaps— 

That for him I jilted a dozen of real good-looking chaps. 

Then, he used to swear he lovcd me; now, he does nothing but 
frown; 

And the way he treats mo, I reckon, Is known all ovor town. 


He forgets that timo he'd the fever—the men forget things soon— 

How all but me shrunk from him, ho was cruzy as a loon; 

Then he would cry for his Betsey—I was never out of his sight, 

And wore myself down to skin aud bono, through nursing him 
day and night. 


My house is well kept and tidy, and my kitchen is always clean; 
Every single stitch I've about me is neat and fit to be seon. 
He can’t complain that I’m giddy, nor say aught about my acts; 
Ho can only say—fike a good wif, I've always told him facts. 


Betsey paused for breath, when tho lawyer raised his good- 
bumored face, 

4nd fixing his eyes upon her, explained John’s view of the case. 

Her brow contracted and wrinkled, as tho truth upon her broke; 

Whon he ceased, she returucd the papers, and thus to the lawyor 
spoke: 


There, Lawyer! take back them blamed papers, and I'll go home 
to-night; 

Perhaps ‘tis I'vo been wrong, not Johnny; but Pll try and mako 
it right. 

You say he don’t seo things as I do—’tis likely that ‘tis so: 

When ‘ie loavos tho homestead, I reckon, I'd better with him go, 


In future I'll stick to Johnuy, and now I think wo'll agree; 

I always thought be was to blumo—it isn’t Jest so, I seo! 

Say, ee! I'l pay your charges, which don't speak a word 
about; 

You've brought me to my senses, still, “1 think it is John that's 
out." 


THE KING'S BALLET-DANCER. 
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THE KING'S BALLET-DANCER. 
A HISTORICAL GeNRE-PICTURE. 


Ax officer was walking with rapid steps and clanking 
epurs down the Bebrenstrasse, in Berlin, not far from the 
Opera Place, his face concealed as much as possible in the 
collar of his military cloak, It was late, and though there 
was seldom a passenger to be seen at that hour in the quiet 
streets, on this occasion there happened to be one who, 
when he caught sight of the officer rushing by, stopped 
atill as if strook by lightning, and staring after him in 
amazement, murmured: ‘‘The King ! Where can he be 
going! Oh, Fredericus rex, thou favorite of Mars, art 
thou now following after Cupid?” For in those days all 
who aspired to cultivation had a smattering of mythology 
on the tip of their tongue. The officer hurried on, only 
arresting his steps when he reached a certain new and 
pretty house. 

The officer remained standing a moment, and looked 
up, a8 if he were trying to recognize the shadows whioh 
passed now and again before the illuminated panes. A 
sweet feeling stole over him, as if the light there above 
were a star of promise, However, he pulled the bell with 
#0 firm a hand that it clanged loud and sharp, and could 
leave the inhabitants in no doubt as to the visitor. 

A dainty Jittle abigail in very short skirts answered the 
summons immediately, and lighted the officer up-stairs 
with a flaring candle, On the landing stood a beautifal 
lady in gala array. A very short, fashionable farthingale 
of flowered satin formed an elegant but voluminous cask 
of spacious circumference, from which the slender waist 
shot op like a flower in a hyacinth-glass, Her hair was 
dressed in towering puffs, lavishly powdered, and orna- 
mented with roses ; the white clouds of powder threw a 
hazy shimmer over the lady's rosy face, on which two 
finely-drawn black arches above the dark eyes gave a mix- 
ture of firmness and fascination. She made a low rever- 
ence, and said, in broken German : 

“Your Majesty is too gracious in honoring me with a 
visit, and in wishing to read me the latest production of 
your Muse [” 

“Oh, signorina, my Muse is a very dull person beside 
such a fair Grace as yourself, Permit me to offer my 
homage.” 

With these words King Frederiok IL raised the charm- 
ing hand of the celebrated danseuse, Barbarina Campanini, 
to his lips, and then, with royal dignity, swiftly preceded 
her into the brightly lighted room. 

**You look like a good child, signorina, and as such I 
have brought you a trifle. See, I hope it pleases you.” 
The King took a box from his coat-pocket, unwrapped 
#ome coverings of silver paper, and brought forth a dainty 
porcelain Cupid, then quoted with an elegant accent in 
his favorite language : 

“*Voicl ton maltre: 


Jo le fus, il lest 
Ou Ul le dolt étro.’ 


“* Mark, lovely Barbarina, the renowned Voltaire has com- 
posed this motto on love. The little rascal, moreover, 
has not a single arrow left in his quiver, for he hasalready 
diecharged the whole of them at me, so a pair of diamonds 
fill their place—dewdrops for the rosy shells of your 
charming ears,” 

The danseuse could not have anticipated so splendid a 
present; she became extraordinarily embarrassed, and 
began to tremble. At the same moment a poise pro- 
ceded from the next room, 

‘What is that? Oan any one overhear us thore 2” 


‘Oh, no, your Majesty ; that was my Mops; I will tarn 
him out immediaiely,” she said, making a movement to 
leave the room, ; 

“Let him alone; I love dogs; they are much more 
honest and intelligent than men. But now, will you 
kindly order your maid to serve the supper—my cook has 
been here, I suppose ?” 

** Certainly, your Majesty; the savory odors of his art 
have been enchanting me this long time,” eaid Barbarina, 
as she touched the bell. In a few minutes an exquisite 
supper appeared, substantial, but yet elegant, in accord- 
ance with the King's tasta. 

He helped himself liberally, and seemed not to wonder 
that the danseuse followed suit, She even filled two 
plates, one of which she carried into the next room to 
Mops, then she ate twice of every dish with a highly 
healthy appetite, 

Daring the repast the King turned the conversation on 
Lord Stuart Mackenzie, who had once been a suitor of 
Barbarina’s, and had even wished to marry her. Hoe 
possessed a very high degree of jealousy, and had made it 
a point that she should never be alone with any other 
man. The King bantered her on this severe restriction, 
and wondered with a smile what the Scotchman would say 
if he knew that ho was quite alone with her now. 

*©Oh, your Majesty is exceptional ; you area king, a 
hero, a poet—poesy is virtue’s best protector.” 

“But without love, there is no poetry at all. Why do 
you alwaysavoid the former topic, sweet Barbarina ? Why 
were you so coy toward the good lord 2” said tho King, 
confidentially drawing nearer to the danseuse, 

“Because I did not care for him, your Majesty | the 
heart lies near the stomach, and is quite as obatinate ; 
loving is like eating—one can’t force oneself to either.” 

**What a prosaic comparison, which proves that you 
don’t know in the least what love is |" 

**Oh, yes I do—I have known it for some time,” mur- 
mured Barbarina,‘dropping her black lashes on her rosy 
cheeks, and looking at the same time perfeotly charming, 

“Love and beauty go hand in hand,” said Frederick, 
while a warm ray from the eyes that were otherwise always 
eo olear and cold alighted, full of admiration, on the 
young danseuse, She noticed it, although she avoided 
looking at him, With the obvious endeavor of leading 
the conversation in another direotion, she said, pleadingly: 

“Tam burniog with curiosity to hear the final recital 
whioh your Majesty has promised me,” 

‘Yes, I wish to obtain the opinion of the intellectual 
Barbarina on my latest poem, but it only treats of the 
wisdom of friendship; and now I would rather be in- 
structed in the sweet folly of love The French kings 
have been much happier than the Prussian, for they have 
permitted themselves a La Vellitre, a Montespan, and a 
Pompadour—for the latter I truly do not envy my col- 
league, Louis.” 

‘Please, please, your Majesty, do read me those beanti- 
ful verses which Voltaire wished to revise without under- 
standing—he has not nearly so much poetical talent as 
you have.” - 

“Flatterer, how beautifully you can fib!” said the 
King, yet moving the waxlights nearer with his own royal 
hands, and beginning to read aloud with visible pleasure, 
his intellectual, but not very regular verse : 


 Pourquol ]’amour est-ll le poteon, 
Et Yamitié le charme de la vie? 
Crest parce qu'elle est la fille de la raison 
Et l'amonr est Jo Gls de la folle.” 


Frederick tried to note tho effect of his composition on 
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the featares of his fair auditress, but without success ; 
as the numerous lights blinded him, he pushed them aside 
in order to be able to see better. It then struck him that 
Barbarina was either very absent or bored; it even 
seemed to him as if her nostrils were moving in a sus- 
picious manner, and the rims of her lovely eyes redden- 
ing—plain symptoms of having stifled a yawn in the 
process ! 

While he was still cogitating and investigating, a slight 
but ever-increasing sound of snoring was distinctly heard 
—but the lady was not asleep yet—what could that be ? 

‘Who is snoring here ?” suddenly broke out the royal 
poet, in indignant pride. 

** That’s Mops again, the stupid animal,” cried the dan- 
seuse, and flew to the door of communication, placing her- 
self before it, as if to guard the entrance. 

But the King had also started up, and following the 
young lady, looked inquisitively over her shoulder. He 
saw, with astonishment, a handsome young man lying 
fast asleep on a sofa, and giving unmistakable evidence 
of sweet repose by audible snoring. ° 

“Ts that you, Mops ?” inquired the King, angrily. 

*‘Ach, it is my husband; I implore your Majesty’s 


“ONR CALLED AT TUB FARM LAST WEEK—WHEN HE SAW ME HE WOULDN'T Walt,” 
SBE POEM ON PaGE 270, 


grace and pardon!” cried the {danseuse, sinking on her 
knees. 

“‘ How, Herr von Cocceji, the son of my prime minister ? 
But he is not the husband of tho court ballet-dancer ?” 
continued the King to the sleeper, who, in his first fright, 
had thrown himself down beside Barbarina, 

“If it please your Majesty, I was married to her 
privately three days ago. As my hard father would not 
consent to our union, we were joined by a Catholic clergy- 
man on the Austrian frontier.” ! 

“‘ Secret marriages are not valid in my dominions.” 

‘Tf your Majesty sanctions, then is our marriage no 
longer private. I was about to sue for this grace.” 

** And for this he had the impudence to come here, and 
watch me—and to fall asleep during my poem.” 

‘Your Majesty—I came because I dared not leave my 
wife alone with a poet ; women are always enthusiastic for 
poets.” By Mee 

“Ah, bah, your wife is a very intelligent, virtuous 
person, but not poetical.” 

**T only slept a moment.” . 

‘The poor man has never closed an eye for three 
nights, on account of the journey, which had to be hurried 
throngh day and night,” said 
the young wife, looking im- 
ploringly at the King. 

“*T listened well at the be- 
ginning, your Majesty, and 
shall never_ forget the fine 
lines : 

‘Pourquoi l'amour est-i] le 

poison de la vie?” 


quoted Herr von Cocceji, 

“Well, well,” interrupted 
the flattered poet, visibly 
pacified, ‘‘I will have him 
exchanged to Glogau till his 
father kecomes reconciled to 
his mad marriage.” 

With these words the King 
wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and, without looking at the 
danseuse, hurried through the 
quiet Behrenstrasse back to 
the palace, 

Barbarina Campanini be- 
' came a very happy, highly- 
'. esteemed woman as the wife 
of the government president 
von Cocceji, and did a great 
deal of'good in Glogau. On 
this account she was raised 
to the rank of Countess by 
Trederick’s successor. Her 
charming portrait adorns the 
Hohenzollern palaces, and her 
memory as the friend of the 
greatest Prussian King is held 
in high honor. 


Trent is certainly no greater 
happiness than to be able to 
look back on a life usefully 
and virtuously employed—to 
trace our own progress in ex- 
istence by such tokens as ex- 
cite neither shame nor sorrow. 
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KEITH OF RAVELSTON. 


By Sypney DvuBELL. 


Tue murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kine, 

“ Oh, Kelth of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line!” 


Ravelston, Ravelston, 
The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill 
And through the silver meads; 


Ravelston, Revelston, 
The stile beneath the tree, 

The maid that kept her mother’s kino, 
The song that sang she. 


She sang her song, she kept her kino, 
She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith, of Havelston, 
Rode through the Monday morn, 


His henchmen sing, his hawkbelis ring, 
His belted jewels shine! 

Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy lina! 


Year after year, where Andrew came, 
Comes evening down the glade; 


And still there sfts a moonshine ghcst, 
Where sat the sunshine maid. 


Her misty bair is faint and fair, 
Bhe keeps the shadowy kine; 
Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


1 lay my hand upon the stile, 
‘The stile is lone and cold, 
The burnie that goes babbling by 

Bays naught that can be told. 


Yet, stranger, here from year to year, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 

Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Btep out three steps, where Andrew stood— 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear ? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 
*Tis not the burn I hear! 


She makes her immemorial moan, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 
Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


FOUND IN A COFFIN. 


By M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


As I nap only two days to spend in New York before 
the sailing of the steamer in which I had taken passage, 
it mattered little that the St. Nicholas was so crowded that 
Ihad to take a miserable little room, which, with one ex- 
ception, was plainer in its furnishing and fitting up than 
I had supposed could be found in a hotel of such preten- 
sions, 

The exception was a large armoire, or wardrobe, with a 
glass door, which stood exactly opposite, and, the room 
being very narrow, quite near to the small bed. Ashabby 
washstand and one very unreliable-looking chair com- 
posed the rest of the furniture, and the armoire was 
probably only occupying its position temporarily. 

I was tired enough with the long journey from Chicago 
to throw myself on the little bed and fall into a dreamless 
sleep, whieh lasted till nine o’clock in the morning. 

The next evening, which was my last before embarking, 
I went to the theatre, but, fecling wakeful after coming 
back to my room, turned up the gas, and threw myself 
down, without undressing, to finish ‘‘ Put Yourself in His 
Place,” which I had bought in the cara. I soon became 
so intent upon the story that I took no thought of the 
time till the noise of the streets died down, and in the 
comparative quiet I heard the distant sound of a bell strik- 
ing two. 

Throwing down my book, I sat upon the side of my bed 
to wind my watch preparatory to putting it under my 
pillow. Suddenly my attention was arrested by a scene 
apparently reflected in the large mirror in front of me, 
but which seemed to me, forgetting for a moment that 
I was looking in the glass, like an actual and strange 
reality. - 

Thad not through the whole scene, the slightest sensa- 
tion of fear, or even the most distant idea that I was look- 
ing upon anything unreal or supernatural. I only gazed 
with intense interest at what seemed to be a very extra- 
ordinary scene, 


I seemed to be looking—I say seemed, but I actually was 
looking (I can never think otherwise)—into a lofty room, 
with groined ceiling and carved woodwork black with age. 
The hangings at the two high windows were made of a 
rich fabric, then quite unknown to the fashion of this 
country, although later years have bronght such stuffs into 
vogue a8 well as the style, then strange to me, of support- 
ing these draperies by golden rings slipped over a rod 
with heavily carved pines on either end. Ag much of the 
furniture as I could see was of the heavy, not altogether 
graceful, kind that it is common to impute to Queen 
-Ance’s period. 

In one corner was a massive piece of furniture, very 
curious in carving and strange in design. A flat cushion 
or cover gf faded velvet thrown over the rounding top 
suggested its possible use to be a seat ; but its height, and 
the uncomfortably high relief of the carvings, seemed to 
forbid that hypothesis and intimate its use as a chest or 
receptacle of some kind. 

The room into which I looked was oceupied—if the 
frame from which the soul, which is its life, has fled, can 
be called an occupant—by a woman, whose face, if it had 
ever worn looks of kindness or tenderness, had lost them 
all in the hard lines of age and the stern rigidity of death. 

I was so thoroughly calm and engrossed in the interest 
of the scene that I rose to my feet and took a step nearer 
that I might better see the gaunt white face that lay in the 
coffin, the length of which denoted that the form reposing 
in it was beyond the height of ordinary women. 

With the natural habit of observation which belongs to 
@ medical man, I observed that the death had been sudden 
and not preceded by a wasting sickness. The casket, 
which rested upon two trestles, such as are reserved for 
such uses, I also noticed was far more modern than any- 
thing else in view, being, in fact, precisely the same as 
those in present use. 

While I was becoming conscious of these details, a lady 
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in a wrapper or dreesing-gown of white flannel, or some 
other soit material, came into the room, entering appar- 
ently through some door which was out of my line of 
vision, for, as she glided toward the corner which I have 
described as being occupied by the carved piece of farni- 
ture of quaint design, her back was toward me, and I 
found it impossible to see her face. In front of the carved 
chest or seat she knelt, and seemed to attempt to fit a key 
into the lock, to reach which I saw her remove several 
scrolls in the carving in accordance with some method or 
plax which she had io her mind, for she hesitated, and 
seamed to be trying to remember what arrangement to 
make. At last she seemed to recall what she wanted, and 
quickly removed the scrolls, which seemed to yield to the 
pressure of her fingers, into the clearly defined form of 
@ crown, revealing between the centre bars a keyhole of 
considerable size. 

Blipping a key into this and turning it readily, the lady 
rose to her feet and lifted the lid—if I may so call the 
heavy upper part of the chest—which moved upon brass 
semi-circular rods, as I have sometimes seen the sliding 
covers of heavy writing-cases open. Then, bending over 
the open part, she began to take out of its depths books; 
papers, India shawls, jewel-cases and similar treasures, 
laying them carelessly upon the floor by her side, and con- 
tinuing her researches until at last her object seemed to be 
attained, and she threw the things she had laid upon the 
floor back into the chest in confusion, keeping out only a 
slim bundle of papers, which looked like legal documents. 

Hastily wrapping her handkerchief around the papers, 
she held them in her hand while she hurriedly put down 
the cover, tarned the key, which she took from the lock, 
and proceeded to slide the carved ornaments back to their 
original form, which was, I noticed as she moved away, a 
large fleur-de-lis, Turning to a tall brass candelabrum, in 
which a group of wax lights were burning, she pushed the 
key deep into the calyx of one of the lilies which formed 
the ornamental work. 

Still holding the papers, she went to the side of the 
coffin, and after a moment’s hesitation, placed the packet 
of papers by the side of the corpse, putting them as far 
down toward the feet as her arm could reach under the lid, 
of which all save the head-piece was screwed down, Very 
swiftly, having done this, she turned to a door which was 
located between the chest and the coffin, and opened it 
silently. 

- As she stood for a moment holding the door by the 
handle, I could see into a small room or hall beyond, 
where were two men, whom I took to be watchers of the | 
dead. They were sitting upon either side of a small table, 
upon which were bottles and glasses, and both were asleep. 

Closing the door again softly, the lady turned and came 
toward me, and I saw her face for the firsttime. It was a 
sweet, girlish face, serene and placid. No trace of agita- 
tion was there, neither disturbance nor excitement from 
the strange work she had been engaged in at that uncanny 
hour of the night, Her head was bent and her eyes down- 
east, so that I could only guess at their color, but there 
were soft, baby-curves and dimples around the full, red 

lips that seemed ready to break into a smile. 

She seemed about to walk past me, and J, turning 
quickly to watch her, saw only my small room, with its 
oneuncartained window, and scant, disreputable furniture, 
I turned again to the mirror, but it reflected nothing but 
my own figure, the narrow bed, and the bare, white wall 

beyond. The lofty room I had seen, with its lifeless 
tenant and its strange antique furniture, had vanished. 

My visit to England was made in accordance with an 
often expressed wish of my father’s that I, his only son, 


should make the acquaintance of his relatives, whom he 
had not seen since he left his native country shortly after 
his marriage to my mother. 

The welcome I received from his married sisters and 
their families was most cordial, and the society of my 
merry young cousins was so charming that I was by no 
means eager to tear myself away and journey down to 
Westmoreland, as I was pledged to do, to the old family 
seat where my grandfather, now very old, was living with 
my father’s youngest brother. But the duty was not to 
be neglected, so I heriocally tore myself away from my 
delightful new-found relatives, and dutifully started weet- 
ward. 

The sting was partially taken from the parting and my 
journey much cheered by the companionship of my pretty 
cousin Nellie, with whom I had carried on a perpetual 
flirtation ever since our first meeting. She, too, was 
about to visit our grandfather, and I persuaded my aunt 
to intrust her to my care. 

She was a frank, warm-hearted girl, and, if a Httle 
coquettish sometimes, still very warmly attached to the 
young clergyman to whom she had been engaged for a 
year or more. 

She told me, on the journey, much about the relatives 
we were going to visit. Unole Ralph, she declared, was as 
good and grand as King Arthur himself; while grandpa, 
| when the gout kept out of his foot, was an old angel. 

Rob and Ned, Uncle Ralph's boys, and Aunt Alice, their 
mother, were all that aunts and cousins ought to be; and 
Aunt Jane, the widow of one of our grandfather's sons, 
who lived alone in a cottage on the place was as sad, 
sweet and unrufiled as a lady in a poem. She gave 
lively sketches of each relative in such a graphic way that 
I already felt myself aoquginted with them. 

She loved and admired them all, but she rose to enthusi- 
asm when she spoke of Rita Westneath, her earliest and 
dearest friend, for whom she felt an affection that was like 
the rapture of a lover. 

*« But what relation is she to us ?” I inquired. 

**None, in reality,” was the reply; ‘but, as Sootch 
folks say, ‘her kin are akin to our kin,’ and that is enough, 
where we are all so fond of ber, to make un excuse for 
claiming relationship.” 

**Is she pretty ?” I asked. 

‘“What a genuine man’s question !” answered Nellio ; 
then hesitating. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose she was very pretty 
before her troubles came. Everybody was crazy ‘about 

her, but I don’t think any one thought much about her 
looks, she was so bright and charming.” 

‘*Ts she so no longer ?” I asked, with some curiosity. 

‘*'Yea, of course, she is as lovely as ever, but she is in 
great trouble now, and cannot appear to a stranger like her 
own bright self. I'll tell you something about her history, 
since you seem interested. She was brought up by her 
great-uncle, who fairly worshiped her, and she was just as 
fond of him. She was an orphan, with not another near 
relative in the world except one aunt, a widow, who lived 
in India. Three years ago the old uncle died, leaving 
all his property, money, estate and everything, to this 
widow, his daughter, who came on before he died. His 
will was made without conditions, but he left a letter of 
instructions, desiring his daughter to place no more 
restrictions than he had done upon Rita’s expenditure, to 
use her own judgment about settling anything upon her 
in the event of marriage, and at her death to leave every- 
thing to her without conditions.” 

‘*It was rather a queer arrangement.” 

Yea,” said Nellie, “‘ and a bad one, as it turns ont, for it 
seems that the old lady neglected to make a will—or, if she 
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made one, as people think, it cannot be found—and so the 
property all goes to the heir-at-law, a miserable, dried-up 
London attorney, with a soul no bigger than a farthing.” 

“«He is not to blame for inheriting property, is he?” 
said I, thinking Nellie a little unjust. 

‘‘No, not for that,” admitted Nellie, ‘‘ but he is for his 
treatment of Rita. Why, the brute actually ordered her 
out of the house. Just think of it, the house where she 
ruled as sole mistress till the aunt came from India; and 
even then she had her own way.” 

“« Was the aunt fond of her ?” I asked. 

“¢ Fond in her way, I think,” said Nellie, ‘‘ She was a 
strange, unsocial woman, but she never interfered with 
Rita, and cer- 
tainly had no 
other friends 
or favorites. 
It is tolerably 
certain, too, 
that she ex- 
ecuted som3 
kind of an in- 
strument, for 
my father was 
calling there 
one day about 
two years ago, 
and was asked 
to wait a few 
moments, and 
then Mrs. Dil- 
lon, Rita’s 
aunt, came in, 
and after apol- 
ogizing for the 
delay, asked 
him if he 
would oblige 
her by acting 
as witness, she 
didn’t say to 
what. So he 
went into the 
library, and 
he and the 
steward 
signed their 
names to what 
they both sup- 
posed was a 
willl Papa 
thought, too, 
that it was in 
Rita’s favor, 
because after- 
ward Mrs. 
Dillon said, in 
her stately 
way : ‘I am sure my niece may depend upon you to act 
for her in the future, if it should become necessary.’” 

‘Was there not a lawyer present ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Nellie; ‘‘old Mr. Weastneath’s family 
solicitor was there, but he was killed in arailroad accident 
not very long after. Rita was very fond of him, too.” 

**When did Mrs. Dillon die ?”’ 

‘Only three months ago. No one thonght of her being 
sick at all, but she was found dead in her bed one morn- 
ing. It seems she had heart disease for a long time, but 
had never allowed any one to be told of it.” 


‘« Was there any one,” I asked, ‘‘ who would have bene- 
fited by the loss of the will ?” 

‘“‘No one but Brown, the old wretch who has inherited, 
and, much as I hate him,” confessed Nellie, ‘I cannot 
suspect him of foul play, because he didn’t even know 
there was a probability of his falling into money, and 
hasn’t been out of London for over twenty years.” 

‘* Where is Miss Westneath now ?” asked L 

‘Just at present,” answered Nellie, ‘‘she is stopping 
with our Aunt Jane, She was three weeks with us while 
you were on the Continent with brother Frank and his 
wife.” 

“Tam much afraid am keeping her away from you 
now!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Ob,” said 
Nellie, with a 
struggle be- 
tween truth 
and polite- 
ness, * there’s 
room enough 
for a dozen 
extra people 
at our house 
always, but 
Rita, although 
she was so gay 
and bright 
once, is not 
willing to 
meet  stran- 
gers now. 
Aunt Jane is 
devoted to 
her, anyway, 
and would be 
glad, like all 
of us, to keep 
her always ; 
but she is 
such an inde- 
pendent girl 
that she is 
determined to 
earn her own 
living, and 
has made an 
engagement to 
go to a family 
as governess next month—common people, too, living in 
the very stuffiest part of Liverpool.” 

‘* A slavish life,” said I, feeling deeply sorry for this girl 
I had never seen. 

‘Yes, isn’t it ?” said Nell, with quick, sympathetic tears - 
flashing in hereyes. ‘‘And Rita is so unfitted forit. She 
has always been the one to confer favors and give orders, 
and she had such bewitching little imperious ways one 
minute, and such child-like, lovable caprices the next, and 
she is, or was, such a nobly generous girl, I can fancy her 
taking orders and being made to eat at the second table,” 
and Nellie fairly sobbed at the thought of the indignity. 

My cousin’s fervent affection for her friend was mag- 
netic, and when, upon becoming established at our grand- 
father’s, I found the whole family almost unable to talk 
about anything else but Rita and her troubles, I became 
wildly anxious to see her, but every one assured me that it 
was impossible, for she decidedly refused to meet any but 
the most intimate friends. 


KEITH OF RAVELSTON.— SEE PAGE 274, 
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At least I might visit the house where she had been so 
happy. Even that seemed scarcely approved of; but 
when I offered to go alone and as a stranger, there could 
be no objection, as Westneath had always been a show- 
place, and my connection with any of the neighboring 
families would not be suspected by the present proprietor, 
even if I should meet him. 


So, during an afternoon drive, my cousins dropped me 
at the park gate, and I sauntered slowly along the drive, 
catching occasional glimpses at some of the turns of the 
house, which was massive and grand without being 
gloomy. I rang the visitors’ bell, and asked permission 
to view the house, 

**In my young lady’s time, sir,” said the servant who 
opened the door, ‘‘ we took a-plenty of people h’over the 


‘ouse, and I don’t know as there'd be any ’arm in it now, 
aud I don’t know as there wouldn’t be.” 

A small donation removed his doubts, and he led me to 
the picture-gallery and several rooms upon the ground 
floor, passing some doors rather quickly, and indicating 
by 8 wave of the hand that they were rooms in which wo 
might encounter the new squire. 


yyy Mi wr 
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My guide was an old servant, and my admiration for 
the house evidently flattered his pride. 

“T should be glad enough to show you the library and 
dining-room if I thought ’twould be h’all right,” he said, 
pausing a minute in front of a heavy double-door. If you 
don’t mind waiting, I’ll.go h’ask the ’ousekeeper if there'd 
be h’any ’arm in it.” 

- He opened the door or a small, dark ante-room, and 
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asked me to sit there and wait till he returned. He was 
detained, I suppose, for his return was not immediate. 
After I had been a moment in the room I noticed the 
sound of voices, and perceived that a door opposite the 
one I had entered stood ajar. 

I certainly should not have listened to a conversation 
which was not intended for my ears, but the sound of a 
‘woman’s voice came to me uttering words which conveyed 
the idea that she was being insulted. 

“How can you be so unmanly ? How dare you perse- 
cute 8 helpless girl, from whom you have taken every- 
thing ?” were the words which arrested my attention, ut- 
tered in a clear, passionate young voice. 

“T have taken nothing from you. It is you who have 
robbed me,” was the answer, in a dry, disagreeable tone, 
which was evidently the utterance of a man of small refine- 
ment. ‘And what I sent for you to come here to-day for 
was to tell you that if you were not willing to fetch out 
the old lady’s jewels that you've stole and hand them over, 
T shall prosecute,” 

** That I have stolen |” was the scornful answer. 

«Yea, that you have stolen, ma'am,” I heard the man 
say, brutally ; ‘and I give you just one more chance. 
Hand them out or go to jail; there’s your choice,” 

‘*T have taken no jewels,” said the girl, 

‘* Where are they, then ?” 

“That I cannot tell you,” was the girl’s reply, “any 
more than I can tell what has become of the will that 
would turn you of this place, and give me my rights very 
quickly.” 

“‘Ha, hal I don’t believe there ever was a will !” said 
the man, derisively, ‘The old lady knew better than to 
leave her money to——” 

Here, to my indignation, he used an epithet that made 
it hard to resist the impulse to rush in and knock the 
cowardly speaker down. 

I went toward the door just as my cicerone, followed by 
the housekeeper, came into the ante-room. 

“*Who are those people in the other room ?” I exclaimed, 
as soon as they entered. 

**They’s master and my young lady,” said the servant, 
withont questioning my right to ask. ‘He sent h’over 
for her this morning.” 

Iam not an inquisitive person, but, impelled by an irre- 
sistible feeling which I did not even attempt to control, I 
went to the door and opened it far enough to look in. 
For a moment I was almost paralyzed with astonishment 
at what I saw. 

The room I looked upon, with its lofty groined ceiling 
and high wainscoting, and al] its quaint belongings, was 
the place in which, three months before, I had watched 
the strange transaction already described. 

There was not a momentary doubt in my mind of its 
baing the place ; if there had been, it would have vanished 
when I glanced at the young lady's face. It was the same 
1 had seen upon that night, changed and saddened some- 
what, but still the same, 

Involuntarily I glanced at the corner of the room where 
the coffin had stood, but in its place was a large, square 
writing-table in keeping with the rest of the furniture, 

My appearance and manner, as I advanced into the 
room, must have been startling to the occupants, and I 
have the impression that some sharp words were addressed 
to me by the man who sat by the table. The young lady 
standing in front of him looked at me also in surprise. 

‘Pardon me, madam,” I said, addressing myself to her ; 
“my intrusion, I am aware, seems Jike unjustifiable im- 
pertinence, I may be mistaken, but I feel sure I can help 
you if you will allow me to try.” 


The look of surprise with which she listened changed to 
one of bewilderment as I finished, and her companion 
gave the servant a sulky order to ‘put that fellow ent!” 
which order he seemed to hesitate about obeying. 

‘Who are you, and how can you help me ?” said the 
young lady, very gently. 

I was about to announce my name, but remembering 
what Nellie’s annoyance would be, if I were known as 8 
visitor in that house, 1 answered her question, Yankee-like, 
by asking another. 

** Are you,” I said, ‘‘ Miss Westneath 2” 

ee Yea, ” 

‘*Tell me, please,” I went on, ‘‘ did a coffin stand across 
the corner of this room where the table is now, and was 
there a woman in the coffin, upon the night of July first ?” 

‘*Yes,” said Miss Westneath, looking at me scrutiniz- 
ingly. ‘‘My aunt laid here a corpse that night the one 
before her burial. But why do you ask ?” 

**Don’t listen to the man ; he’s either crazy or a scamp,” 
growled the master of Westneath. 

‘Have patience with me, Miss Westneath,” I said, 
earnestly; ‘‘I hops to help you, but I want to be sure L 
am right. May I ask you another question ?” 

‘‘Not another one; clear ont of this! said her oom- 
panion, roughly. 

Yes,” said the young lady; ‘‘I wish to hear what you 
have to say.” 

“Then,” I asked, not noticing any more than she did 
the disinclination of the ex-notary to retain me for a guest; 
“do you remember taking the papers that night from 
this ?” and I walked over and placed my hand upon the 
carved seat or chest. 

“The man is stark mad,” said the honsekeeper, who 
had followed me into the room and been a close listener 
to what had passed. ‘ Have no more to say to him, Miss 
Rita. How is it likely, sir,” turning to me, “that my 
young lady could open that? Why, as long as I have 
been in this house, and that’s upward of forty years, I've 
never seen it opened, and if so be as there's a way to open 
it, no one has ever known it, "Iwas brought from Venice, 
T’ve heard, more than two hundred years ago.” 

‘Bat, Mrs. Malcolm,” said Rica, contracting her fore- 
head thoughtfully, ‘“‘that Venetian coffer does open. 
Years ago, when I was almost a baby, I remember seeing 
my uncle open it in some strange way, but I cannot re- 
member how.” 

“Did the lady who died know how it was done?” I 
asked. 

‘‘She may have been told by her father when she was 
young,” said Miss Westneath, 

**Please do not think me willfally impertinent,” im- 
plored IL ‘I will explain presently, but will you let me 
ask if you have # habit of walking in your sleep ?” 

She stared at me for a moment, but answered : 

“«T used to walk in my sleep when I was little, but never 
lately that I know of. Have I, Mrs, Malcolm ?” 

“‘T think, miss,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘ when there’s 
anything worrisome on your mind you do walk in your 
sleep yet, sometimes. You came down-stairs one night 
after Mrs. Dillon was ooffined, I know, for one of tho 
housemaids had the toothache, and went down to the 
pantry for ginger, and got an awful fright by meeting you 
on the stairs, all in white and dumb-like. She thought it: 
was the dead lady walking, but I knew better, and found 
you in the hall, and got you to bed without your ever 
waking up, just as I used to when you was little. I didn’t 
tell you of it afterward for fear you’d be vexed that the 
habit wasn’t stopped.” 

**Conld you remember the secret for opening the coffer, 
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Miss Westaeath, if I recalled it to you ?” said I, when the | experience. It does not seem to me to partake of the 


housekeeper finished speaking. 

**Perhaps,” said ehe, doubtfully. 

“The carved work in the centre of the front represents 
a fleur-de-lis, does it not ?” asked I. 

“Yes, sir,” said the housekeeper, lifting the faded 
velvet cover. ‘* You can see it,” 

‘‘Move the carvings,” said I, looking steadily at Miss 
Westneath, ‘‘till they take the shape of a crown.” 

**A crown !” said Miss Westneath, raising her head and 
looking at some distant point in the ceiling, as if she were 
slowly recalling something. ‘Yes, I seem to remember ; 
it was a crown, and then the keyhole was visible. I saw 
my uncle do it.” 

She stepped to the coffer, and with my help slid the 
scrolls into the position I had suggested, exposing the 
keyhole. 

«But the key—where is the key ?” she exclaimed, with 
disappointment. 

“Do you remember nothing about it ?” I said, watch- 
tog her keenly. 

<*Nothing whatever,” said she, decidedly, and I saw she 
spoke honestly. 

T stepped to the tall candelabrum, and after an instant’s 
examination discovered the little brass key deep in the 
heart of one of the brazen lilies. 

The master of the house instantly stepped forward to 
take it, with greed in his fory little eyes. 

‘Give it to me!” he exclaimed ; ‘she has no right to 
it. Perhaps there’s jewels in that chest, and she would 
like to get them the way she got the rest.” 

“More like the will is in there that will set things to 
rights,” said the housekeeper, who, I learned later, had 
already given warning to her new master, and did not 
mind offending him. 

He grew pale and seemed to wither at the possibility. 

**No,” I said, “I do not think the will is there now, 
but perhaps I can tell you where it is,” and I was about to 
tell the whole strange story of my vision, if that is what it 
should be called, when it occurred to me that Miss West- 
neath might not wish it told just there ; so I begged to be 
allowed an interview later in the day at the house where 
she was staying. 

I met her there at my aunt's, and in the presence of 
Uncle Ralph, Nellie and some others, told the whole 
strange coincidence of my seeing Miss Westneath’s 
somnambulistic acts in the library upon the identical night 
when her aunt's body lay in state, and of my recognizing 
the scene of the occurrence in the house at Westneath to- 
day. 

Wit the opening af the coffer to-day had not proved 
your words, I should almost question your sanity,” said 
my Uncle Ralph. 

“J almost question it myvelf,” sid I; “bat Iam per 
guaded that the will is buried in the ocoffin with Mra, 
Dillon.” 

*¢The vault shall be opened and the coffin examined at 
onoe,” said my uncle ; ‘although I vary much wish that 
no hopes may be excited to be disappointed at the results 
of a search, which I cannot help feeling myself foolish to 
authorize, as it is founded only upon the baseless fabric of 
a dream—if dream it was. : 

* * * * * * 

The search was made, and there, where I knew it had 
been placed, was the packet of papers. Among the docu- 
ments was the will, which gave Rita her own again, and a 
memorandum stating the banking-office where Mrs. Dil- 
lon’s jewels were stowed. 

I have no theory by which to account for my strange 


supernatural, because the chief actor in it was s living 
person. As I had never seen the reality of the unreality, 
it could not have been the action of a dormant memory 
upon an excited imagination ; and it was not a dream, I 
can swear, for I was awake and active. I tell the story in 
the hope that some one of clearer psychological vision than 
I may know of some occult law of magnetism or electro- 
biology that can even partially soogunt for a revelation so 
strange, 

Years have passed since then, but nothing nnaccount- 
able or mysterious has happened to me; not even a dream 
worth telling of has visited my quiet slumbers. For the 
largest part of the time Rita has been my dearly-cherished 
wife, not picked out for me by my happy cousin Nellie 
alone, but selected, as she and I fondly think, by some 
fateful power, before I had set sail for England. 


GENERAL PUTNAM'S FEAT AT HORSE NECK. 


Tae many hairbreadth escapes and the remarkable acts 
of bravery, with which the name of General Israel Put- 
nam isconnected, begin to fade from the attention of the 
present generation, though there are old people among us 
who still delight in telling over the story of the wolf, the 
capture by the Indians, and other famous adventures of 
the sturdy old hero. 

One of his bravest acts was in putting out the fire that 
threatened to blow up the magazine of Fort Edward. On 
that occasion he was so badly burned that several weeks 
passed before he recovered. 

In 1758, being hard precsed by a band of Indians, he, 
with a few men, dashed down the dangerous rapids of the 
Hudson River, near Fort Miller, in a dateau that seemed 
every moment to be going under or breaking in pieces. 

The astonished Indians, finding him apparently proof 
against their bullets, concluded that he was under the 
especial protection of the Great Spirit, and gave up their 
pursuit. The same year, while returning to Fort Edward 
from an expedition to watch the French and Indians near 
Ticonderoga, Putnam's corps was surprised, and he him- 
self was captured and bound to a tree, where an Indian 
warrior amused himself by throwing a tomahawk at his 
head and informing him that when they got to their 
destination he would have the honor of being roasted 
alive. 

The tree to which old Patnam was bound was between 
the contending parties, and he was for an hour or more 
exposed to a hot fire of bullets and arrows. At last the 
French and Indians were forced to retreat, taking their 
captive along. He was tied to a tree, and brush and dry 
bark heaped around him and set on fire. 

Putnam was past hope, when a French officer, named 
Molang, came up and discovered the deviltry of the In- 
diang, He instantly dashed upon the fire, scattering the 
burning staff, cut the coords that held Putnam, and set 
him free from death—but not from captivity. He was 
taken to Montreal, where he was honorably treated, and 
subsequently exchanged. 

All this was in what is known as the French and Indian 
War. We know how, when he heard of the battle of Lex- 
ington, he left his plow in the field and hastened to 
Boston, riding sixty-eight miles in one day; and we know 
how well he behaved in the Battle of Bunker Hill 

When Washington came to take command of the army, 
he had in his possession commissions for four major- 
generals; but only that for Putnam was promptly de- 
livered, there being dissatisfaction with the others. 
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In 1778 Putnam was commanding in Connecticut. The To oppose the strong English force, Putnam had not 
troops immediately under him were much disaffected from | more than one hundred and fifty men and two iron field- 
lack of pay, and a plan was tormed by the most of them | pieces, with neither horses nor drag-ropes. He planted 

the guns on the high ground near the meeting-house 


to march directly to Hartford, where the General Assembly 
was in session, and demand relief. Partly by kindness ' and did what was possible to obstruct the enemy. 
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and partly by firmness, General Putnam pacified the mal- When he saw that the British cavalry, supported by the 
infantry, were about to charge, he ordered his men to 


contents and ended the trouble. 
seek safety by flying into an adjoining swamp, where the 


In March, 1779, a body of fifteen hundred English 
horsemen could not get at them; and then, waving his 


troops, under Governor Tryon, made a foray in Connecti- 
ut, Potnam’s outpost was at Horse Neck—now West | sword in defiance, General Putnam suddenly wheeled his 
Greenwich—where he was informed of Tryon’s coming. horss and plunged down an abrupt precipice nearly a 
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hundred feet in height. The astonished British reined in 
their horses, not one of them daring to take the fearful 
risk of such a ride, As Putnam went down he got one 
English bullet through his hat. 

The place down which the daring officer rode was fur- 
nished with rude stone steps, by means of which the 
people could get up to the top of the hill, on which their 
meeting-house stood. ‘‘ Putnam’s Leap ” was long one of 
the sights of the neighborhood, but it has pretty much 
passed away. 

Putnam rode on to Stamford, roused the available 
militia, and hung upon Tryon’s flanks for a time, captur- 
ing fifty prisoners. These he treated with great humanity, 
and soon after had them exchanged. Governor Tryon 
was so pleased with Putnam’s kindness to the prisoners 
that he sent him a letter of thanks, in which he alluded to 
the spoiling of his chapeau when he was riding down the 
precipice, and sent a promise to send him a suit of clothes 
in compensation. 

This was the last. daring feat of a man who did not know 
what fear was. In the same Summer he had service in 
Pennsylvania, but in the Winter was taken with paralysis, 
and returned to his home. The motto on his tombstone 
is : ‘‘He dared to lead where any dared to follow.” 
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For five years had I sailed in the ship Formosa, in the 
capacity of first mate. She was an old China trader, and 
every trip that I made I saw splendid opportunities by 
which I could make money ; so I determined, on this oc- 
casion, the third trip of the Formosa, to leave her in 
Shanghai, and try my luck on the coast of China) My 
cousin, Ralph Hasty, was third mate of the ship, and 
when I made known my intentions for the future to him, 
he signified his willingness to leave the old ship also, and 
link his fortunes to mine. _ Accordingly, when we dropped 
anchor in the river, after the sails had been furled, the 
yards squared, ropes laid up, and the decks swept down, I 
approached the captain, and told him of my intentions. 
For a while he tried to dissuade me from leaving, but 
finding that my mind was fairly made up, he at last con- 
sented to let us both go, and within two hours after the 


SMUGGLING OPIUM.—‘“‘ TURNING MY GLASS IN THE DIRECTION 
POINTED OUT, I SAW TWO OF THE LONG, SHARP, MANDARIN 
BOATS APPROACHING,” 


SMUGGLING OPIUM.—‘‘ MY MEN FOUGHT WELL, AND KEPT THEIR 
GROUND, AND THE BATTLE RAGED FIERUELY AROUND THE 
BOWS AND FORECASTLE OF THE ‘ ARIEL.’"’ 


arrival of the Formosa we found ourselves ashore, and at 
liberty to go or come at our pleasure. 

I was well acquainted with all the principal houses in 
Shanghai, and after securing accommodations at a good 
hotel, I proceeded at once to the office of Messrs. Owen & 
Co.; Ralph, of course, accompanied me. On a former oc- 
casion the principal of the firm made a proposition to me 
to enter into his employ, but not being prepared to leave 
the ship, I respectfully declined his offer, and he had told 
me that at any time I wanted a situation to call on him 
and he would assist me. 

I was now about to test the sincerity of his assertions; 
and entering his office, I was soon in close confab with 
Mr. Owen. I introduced my cousin to him, and made 
known my wants; and suffice it to say that in half an hour 
I found myself in command of a full-rigged clipper brig, 
with orders to proceed at once to Calcutta, there to take in 
a cargo of opium, and run to Macao, where a quantity of 
opium-boats would be on the lookout to receive us. Lib- 
eral pay and commissions were offered, and we both ac- 
cepted Mr. Owen's proposal with many thanks, 

We went at once on board the brig, which was called 
the Ariel, and had but lately arrived from England, being 
built expressly for the trade. With her low black hull, 
tall rakish masts and immense square yards, she was a 
perfect model of nautical beauty. 

She was well armed, having two guns on a side, anda 
long brass thirty-two amidships. On the forward part of 
the after-house boarding-pikes were arranged in racks, 
their steel points polished bright as gold. The mainmast 
was encircled by a row of cutlasses, ground sharp as a 
razor, while in a large armchest on the quarterdeck were 
several pistols, and cutlasses in any quantity. 

It was absolutely necessary for us at the time to be pre- 
pared at any moment to resist the attack of a Malay or 
Chinese pirate, and especially in the trade we were about 
to engage in, to be able to repel any assault that might be 
made upon us by the mandarin boats, whose duty it was 
to prevent the smuggling of opium into the country. 

The Emperor of China had issued an edict against 
bringing the article into the market, and the punishment, 
if caught, was severe—often death. But the deadly drug 
was eagerly sought after, and enormous sums paid ; and 
as it grew extensively in India, and could be purchased 
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reasonably, it geve rise to a large and luorative trade. 
The southwest monsoons were blowing fresh at the time, 
and a long and tedious beat we had of it down the China 
Sea, It was an excellent opportunity, however, to try the 
Bea qualities, as well as the sailing capacities, of the Ariel ; 
and in every respect she proved herself worthy of the 
name and reputation of being the fastest thing afloat on 
the Ohina Sea, and would go to windward like a porpoise. 

We reached Caloutta in safety, without meeting any ad- 
venture worthy of being mentioned ; and taking in our 
opium, the chests were safely stowed, and the hatches 
secured and battened down. With a light wind we sailed 
down the river, and making all sail, I headed the Ariel for 
the Straits of Malacca. I have never before or since seen 
& vessel of the Ariel’s tonnage that carried the amount of 
canvas that she did ; so that we were prepared to show a 
clean pair of heels to any craft that might be disposed to 
make any inquiries, 

I had a crew of fifteen men, stout, able fellows, who 
were not afraid to face any kind of danger. I allowed 
them to amuse themselves in any way they fancied ; all 
that I required of them was to keep the Ariel in order, 
and make and take in sail when necessary. 

After we had beat to the northward of Singapore, it was 
all plain sailing. Being now fairly in the China Sea, we 


had the wind nearly aft ; and crowding on every stitch of 


canvas, I made the Arie! walk along like a humming-bird. 

We were now rapidly nearing the coast of China, and I 
thought it best to, prepare against any attacks that might 
be made. The pistols were loaded, cutlasses placed ready 
at hand, and boarding-nettings got up between the rigging, 
which could be stowed along the rail when not in use. 

We sighted the Ladrone Islands, which are but a short 
distance from Macao ; and Frank and myself were con- 
gratulating ourselves thut our trip would soon be over 
without meeting a single obstacle. But, alas! we reckoned 
without our host, for at that instant the man on the look- 
out reported two boats in sight ; and, turning my glass in 
the direction pointed out, I saw two of the long, sharp 
mandarin boats approaching. 

Among those islands the breeze was light, and there was 
no opportunity to escape ; we had got to fight—it would 
never do to let those fellows take us, The boats were ap- 
proaching rapidly, their long oars fairly making them leap 
from the water. 

Loading up the Jong thirty-two, I trained it upon them, 
and, as the ball went skipping past them, they laid on 
their oars and held a consultation. 

In the meantime the men were all armed, and willing 
to defend the Ariel to the last gasp. I had loaded up the 
long gun, this time with musket-balls, also the broadside 
guns, and awaited the attack. It was not long before they 
were reinforced by another boat, each one crammed full of 
men ; with long, steady strokes they pulled toward us. 

We were now hopelessly becalmed, and our position be- 
came desperate. Iwas certain, if we fell into the hands of 
the wretches, that they would torture us to death by 
inches, and I had no more compunction about shooting a 
Chinaman than I would a mad dog. Many a sailor's body 
have I seen floating down the river, while lying at anchor 
in Shanghai, murdered by the rascally Chinese boatmen 
for the sake of gaining a few coppers. 

I did not allow them to engage us at close quarters 
without speaking a few words of remonstrance through 
the medium of the long gun, and with so much effect that 
one boat was sunk and several men killed. The survivors 
swam to the other boats, and were taken in by their com- 


rades, 
Those two other boats now advanced rapidly to the 


attack, and pulled direotly for the bows, where we could 
not bring a gun to bear upon them. One boat made for 
the starboard, the other for the port bow, and jumping 
into our head-gear, the Chinamen tried to force an entrance 
through our boarding-nettings. But we quickly picked 
them off with our rifles and pistols, and the long, deadly 
thrust of the boarding-pikes kept them at bay. 

With their sharp knives they endeavored to cut the net- 
tings, but before one of them could get a second cut, he 
was tumbled back wounded, dying and bleeding, into 
their boata, 

For a moment there was a Inll in the conflict, and then, 
with a fierce rush, they cut and hacked a hole through 
the nettings, although a dozen fell in the attempt. My 
men fought well, and kept their ground, and the battle 
raged fiercely around the bows and top-gallant forecastle of 
the Ariel 

With a boarding-pike in my hand, I skillfully kept the 
Chinamen at bay. Already I had slain three with my 
own hand, but they pressed us hard and fought like tigers, 
My men were getting tired, and the Chinamen in over 
powering numbers were clustering on the forecastle; 
already were my men being forced back inch by inch, and 
the yelling fiends were following up their advantage, 
with the mandarin officer in the advance, cheering on his 
party. 

In an instant more we would be overpowered and food 
for the sharks, when a brilliant idea flashed through my 
brain, Rushing into the galley, I seized a burning brand 
from the cook’s stove, and in a voice of thunder, that was 
heard far above the din and roar of the battle, shouted : 

** Fall back, Ariels/ Retreat to the quarterdeck |!” 

All hands heard it and obeyed, and as the Chinamen 
were rushing aft in pursuit, I let drive the contents of the 
long-gun amongst them. The gun was crammed to the 
muzzle with musket-balls, and it was fired almost into 
their very faces, The carnage was terrible; their leader 
had fallen, and they huddled together wavering, and un- 
decided what todo. Drawing my cutlass, I shouted for 
my men to follow, and with a fierce charge we drove them 
like frighteneg sheep before us, and over they went pell- 
mell from our bows into their boats. 

A light breeze now filled our sails, and every rag was 
set to catch the wind that was stirring. The two mandarin 
boats dropped rapidly astern, glad to get out of our way ; 
bat my blood was up, and I wasn’t going to let them off so 
easily. The breeze increased steadily till the Ariel was 
rushing through the water at the rate of nine knots 
Taking in the light kites, I put the wheel hard down, and 
the Ariel came dancing round, and was soon close-hauled 
on the other tack. 

On rushed the brig with the speed of a swordfish. The 
Chinamen saw their danger, but too late to avoid it. With 
a terrible crash, followed by a yell of despair, the sharp 
cutwater of the Ariel struck the largest boat amidships, 
cutting her in two as olean as a knife could have done it. 

** Just look there!” and Ralph pointed toward the main 
island, where four large mandarin boats were approaching, 

** Tet them come ; we have a breeze now, and can laugh 
at them. If they do not disturb-us, J will not harm them ; 
but if they injure a hair of our heads, they shall rue it, 
every mother’s son of them !”" 

Once more I put the wheel hard down, and the Arie 
hove in stays. 

“TY will keep her on her course now, and see if those 
fellows have learned wisdom by experience. I see the 
other boat has joined them, and the men are probably tell- 
ing them the fate of their comrades.” 

“‘Ah, ha! they intend to try us again, as I live {" 
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shouted Ralph, and a six-pound ball whistled through the 
mainaail. 

_ The mandarin boats were flying through the water at a 
rapid rate. I could have easily up helm, and run away 
from them all; but my temper was aroused, and just so 
long as the Chinamen wanted to fight, I was bound to 
satisfy their pugnacious propensities, while my powder 
and balls lasted. 

Every now and then I would luff, allowing them to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer. They kept pegging away at me 
with their popguns, trying in vain to bring some of our 
top-hamper down about our ears; but in this they were 
disappointed. 

They succeeded at last in hitting us on the rail, and a 
shower of splinters flew around us, followed by a shout 
and yell from the Chinamen. 

‘« That shall be the last yelp from some of you curs!” 
And I jumped down on the main deck, walking forward to 
where the long thirty-two waa, 

As soon as it was loaded I waved my hand to the man at 
the wheel to luff, and as the leach of the foretopsail began 
to lift I turned the gun on them and applied the match. 

A yell, mingled with shrieks and groans, followed the 
report; and as the smoke cleared away two of the four 
boats had disappeared, and the fragments of oars, boats, 
arms and men floated on the surface of the sea, while the 
survivors were taken into the other two boats, which were 
soon in full retreat for the land. 

“There |—in future they will let the Arie! alone when 
she passes this way; the Chinamen appear to have had 
enough of it, and they will not be apt to trouble us again 
in a harry !” ; 

“No,” replied Ralph, ‘I don’t believe they will; but 
hadn’t we better put on the kites again ? for if the breeze 
should again die away, and we get becalmed, they might 
take us yet. You can’t place any dependence on the wind 
here.” 

** Yes, you may make all sail,” I replied ; and in a few 
tainutes the Ariel was leaving the Ladrone Islands astern. 

The decks were washed down, the dead bodies thrown 
overboard, and I am happy to say that I did not lose a 
man, but.had several wounded. Without farther trouble 
I succeeded in ranning into Leristin Bay, where the fleet 
of opium-boats that are continually on the watch soon 
transferred our cargo to their own capacious holds. 

As soon a8 we were discharged I sailed for Shanghai, 
where I found that my brush with the Chinamen had 
made quite a sensation amongst the authorities ; but such 
things were common then, and, altogether, I was very well 
satisfied with my first attempt to run a cargo of opium. 


THREE SNAKE STORIES. 


Tue virgin forests of Yucatan are among the most im- 
penetrable in the world. The daring hunter who ventures 
to explore their dark depths has to trust to his ax to clear 
his path, and in some places even this useful tool is no 
match for the strong creeper-planta that bar his passage. 

Needless to remark that a night passed in one of these 
thick forests is not quite so comfortable as one passed in 
a New York hotel. : : 

As soon as the sun has disappeared beneath the horizon, 
the prelude to the nightly concert begins. Terrible and 
discordant sounds rend the air, and the hurried rush of 
ferocious animals resounds on every side. 

Thousands of dusky shadows oross each other in the 
dense underwood ; and fierce, bright eyes flash like stars 
across your path. 
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This going and coming of carniverous animals, tor- 
mented by hunger and thirst, seeming to fly from each 
other in dread, is a spectacle that no European and very 
few Americans behold without a feeling of apprehension, 
and even of terror. 

For the daring hunter, who has the courage to gaze upon 
this curious spectable in an unconcerned manner, it has a 
strange and fascinating attraction. 

You are in comparative security as long as panthers, 
wildcats, coyotes, pumas and hyenas are your only 
enemies ; but as soon as you notice a quiet sliding object 
advancing in your direction, beware! For you may be 
certain that the deadly enemy has espied you, and that a 
boa-constriotor, or cobra, or an anaconda, is upon your 
trail, 

A few months ago a friend of mine happened to find 
himself in this unenviable position. 

In company with a few Indian hunters, he had halted 
in the midst of one of the Yucatan foresta. 

The camp had been pitched under the lee of a large 
rock ; a fire had been lighted, supper disposed of, and 
they were preparing to settle down for the night. 

On this particular night, M. de Sauveur—for that was 
the name of my friend—was totally unable to compose 
himself to sleep, 

But I will give the rest of the account in the traveler's 
own words: 

‘After many ineffectual attempts to compose myself to 
sleep, I at last managed to doze off, and was a victim toa 
terrible nightmare, I dreamed that an enormous serpent 
had crawled into the camp, and that it had managed to 
make its way to my side, and had ooiled part of its body 
across my breast. 

“I distinctly felt its cold, slippery body moving upon 
my body, and thought its weight seemed to crush the 
breath out of me. I dared not move. 

** At last this feeling of suffocation was so great that I 
awoke with a start.- May God protect me from another 
awakening of that sort ! 

‘* I! was not adream. The horrible serpent was coiled 
apon my blanket, and the start I had given when realizing 
the situation had doubtless awakened the monster as well, 
for its great head was lifted up on high, seemingly searoh- 
ing for the person who had disturbed its sleep. 

‘The moon shone full upon its fierce black eyes ; and 
as they were fixed full upon mine, I felt such a sensation of 
horror that I fairly wished him to kill me and put me out 
of my misery. 

‘* At last the fearful head dropped silently down upon 
the rest of the body, though the murderouz eyes remained 
fixed upon mine. How long I remained in that position 
I never knew, but at daybreak the serpent quietly slid off 
my breast, and made its way into the forest. 

“To spring to my feet, seiza my double-barreled gun, 
fire two shots at his head, was the work of two seconds ; 
the monster gave two convulsive bounds, and fell dead at 
the same moment that I fell insensible to the ground. 

** When I came to my senses I happened to look at my- 
self in my litttle traveling-glass, and thought the Indians 
had been covering my head with flour, as they generally 
do when a person is sunstrack ; but the bitter truth soon 
sit itself upon my mind—my hair had turned completely 
while 

‘* Everything tends to show that this must have been & 
young bos, or else it would have had the devouring in- 
stincte of its parente.” 

A full-sized boa would simply have crashed M. de 
Sanveur to pieces and then have devoured him. 

A Mexican paper, of August, gives a very interesting 


THREE SNAKE STORIES. 


SMUGGLING OPIUM. —‘‘ AS THE CHINAMEN WERE RUSHING AFT IN 
PURSUIT, I LET DRIVK THE CONTENTS OF THE LONG GUN ON 
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account of the capture of one of these monster serpents. 
The following is the exact account of the event : 

One fine morning, a few days ago, some hunters who were 
exploring the woods in the neighborhood of Coatzacoalco, 
came across an enormous serpent quietly reposing in the 
sun. 

It was evident that he had just made a good meal, for 
his body was greatly swollen, showing that he had lately 
swollowed some large animal, The hunters immediately 
tied a young ass to a neighboring tree, giving him rope 
enough to allow him to move about in perfect freedom. 
They then set a good dog upon the serpent, so as to 
awaken it and make it move about. 

The ruse succeeded, for, annoyed by the dog’s incessant 
barking, the serpent moved about uneasily, and at last 
turned its attention to the poor ass. The wretched animal 
tried in vain to escape, but lowering its head to the 
ground, the boa swiftly advanced, and with a powerful 
blow from its tail smashed the ass to the ground, killing it 
instantly. 

The boa then coiled itself around its prey, and looked 
around as if expecting some intruder. Half an hour later, 
the boa began to cover the carcass with a kind of stinking 
saliva, and as soon as this operation was completed, it 
again took a good look around; for these serpents are un- 
able to do harm until some time after its meal. The boa 
then coiled itself up and remained motionless for some 
time—indeed the hunters began to think that it was 
asleep ; but suddenly it recommenced the saliva operation, 
and then, opening its enormous mouth to its full extent, it 
began to swallow the carcass, beginning at what had once 
been the head. 

Unluckily for Mr. Boa, one of the poor ass’s legs 
caught against his gullet, and caused him some terrible 
contortions before it got clear. 

As soon as the hunters perceived that the carcass was 
half-swallowed, they sprang from their hiding-places, and 


fired a volley at the animal’s tail, so as to make sure that 


it could do no harm. 

One of the hunters then placed a pistol to the animal's 
head and fired. Unluckily the shot had been badly aimed, 
and the animal, though immovable, was not dead, for when 
the hunters attempted to handle it, the boa gave such a 
bound that it knocked them all sprawling upon the ground. 


It required the contents of four more rifles before the boa 
was finally quieted. 

Their first care was to measure the monster, and they 
found that it was nearly fifty feet. In spite of its great 
size, the boa was only a small one in comparison to one 
that was killed at Tzcuimtha, the latter measuring fifty-six 
feet. 

The third of our snake stories is the one represented in 
our engraving, and is copied from a French paper. 

The men belonging to a French merchant vessel, called 
the Republique, had just finished discharging cargo while 
in the harbor of Sumatra, and so they resolved to ask the 
captain for forty-eight hours leave before beginning the 
work of reloading. 

The requisite permission was granted, and the men 
started away for the shore. One of them happening to 
have some friends on a plantation a little ,way from the 
town, prevailed upon one of his comrades to accompany 
him upon a visit to the said friends, They reached the 
plantation in safety, and were grandly received by the 
planter and his family. 

After dinner their host proposed that they should take a 
stroll in the woods. ‘‘But remember,” he said, quietly, 
‘‘we must take some arms with us, for the woods are not 
very safe. I'll take my rifle, while one of you can take an 
ax and the other my cutlass, for there is no knowing 
what may happen.” 

The three friends then started on their journey, smok- 
ing exquisite zegrifas, and admiring all they saw. 

The planter first showed them all over his estate, and 
then led them to a lake entirely surrounded by trees and 
wild plants, \ 

‘What's that ?” asked one of the sailors. 

‘* A wild hog, I suppose,” replied the planter. 
be afraid, they won’t hurt you.” 

‘‘ Seems more like a snake,” said the other sailor. 

** You're right,” exclaimed the planter, quickly ; ‘‘let’s 
get out of this. I don’t like these places, and was foolish 
to bring you here.” 

** Right you are!” echoed the two sailors. 
ship. ” 

They had scarcely uttered these words than they wero 
confronted by an enormous boa. 

‘Run for your lives !” cried the planter; and suiting 


“Don’t 


Bout 
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THREE SNAKE STORIES. 


THREE SNAKE STORIES. —" UNWILLING TO DESERT A COMRADE, THE SECOND SAILOR VIGOROUSLY ATTACKED THE BOA.” 


the action to the word, the worthy man ran for his life, 
leaving the sailors to take care of themselves.! 

In leas time than it takes to write it, the boa had seized 
one of the sailors around the body.and hurled him to} the 
ground. 

Unwilling to desert a comrade, the second sailor seized 
the ax and vigorously attacked the boa. Then began a 
terrible duel, in which, as luck would have it, the man 
came out victorious. 

The boa, terribly cut about the head, soon sank lifeless 
upon the ground ; but in his last agonies he had so terri- 


bly crushed his intended victim, that the rescuer had to 
cut him loose and carry him back to the plantation upon 
his shoulders. 

A doctor was soon sent for, and it was found that three 
of the man’s ribs were broken. The skin of the boa was 
long carried upon the Republique, and was exhibited with 
great pride to any person who visited the ship. 


FrvenrisH, anxious, expectant waiting robs the thing 
desired of half its pleasures, and wears upon the soul. 


286 ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


pupil on the other, changed into warmer emotions. Evil 
followed. What to lower natures would have seemed of 
little moment, brought to them a life of suffering and 
repentance. In his penitent confessions, no doubt con- 
scientiously enough, Abelurd represents his own conduct 


ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


Tre story of Heloise and Abelard is one of the saddest 
on record. It is a true story of man’s selfishness and 


woman’s devotion and self-abnegation, If we wished for 
an allegory which should be useful to exhibit the bitter 
strife which has to be waged between the earthly and 
the heavenly, between passion and principle, in the 
noblest minds, we should find it provided for us in 
this painfal history. We know all the particulars, for 
Abelard has written his own confessions, without screen- 
ing himself or concealing his guilt ; and several letters 
which passed between the lovers after they were separated, 
and devoted to the exclusive service of religion, have come 
down to posterity. 
Not alone the tragio fate of the offenders, but also their 
exalted worth and distinguished position, helped to make 
notorious the tale of their fall. Heloise was an orphan 
girl, eighteen years old, residing with a canon of Notre 
Dame, at Paris, who was her uncle and guardian. This 
unole took great pains to educate her, and obtained for her 
the advantage of Abelard’s instructions, who directed her 
studies at first by letters, Her devotion to study rendered 
her remarkable among the ladies of Paris, even more than 
her beanty. ‘In fact,” Abelard himself informs us, ‘she 
_was not insignificant ; in her abundance of learning she 
‘was unparalleled ; and because this gift is rare in woman, 
so much the more did it make this girl illustrious through 
the whole kingdom.” 
Abelard, though twice the age of Heloise, was a man of 
* great personal attraction, as well as the most famous man 
of his time, as a rising teacher, philosopher and divine, 
His fame was then at its highest. Pupils came tohim by 
thousands. He was lifted up to that dangerous height of 


intellectual arrogance from which the scholar has often to- 


be hurled with violence by a hard but kind fate, that he 
may not slip the true humility of wisdom. ‘‘ Where was 
found,” Heloise writes, ‘‘ the king or the philosopher that 
had emulated your reputation? Was there a village, a 
city, a kingdom, that did not ardently wish to see you ? 
When you appeared in public, who did not run to behold 
you? And when you withdrew, every neck was stretched, 
every eye sprang forward to follow you. The women, 
married and unmarried, when Abelard was away, longed 
for his return! And, becoming more explicit, she oon- 
tinues : ‘‘ You possessed, indeed, two qualifications—a tone 
of voice, and a grace in singing—which gave you the con- 
trol over every female heart. These powers were pecu- 
liarly yours, for I do not know that they ever fell to the 
share ef any other philosopher. To soften by playful 
instruments the stern labors of philosophy, you composed 
several sonusts of love, and on similar subjects. These 
you were often beard to sing, when the harmony of your 
voice gave new charms to the expression. In all circles 
nothing was talked of but Abelard; even the mest igno- 
rant, who could not judge of harmony, were enchanted by 
the melody of your voice. Female hearte were unable to 
resist the impression.” So the girl’s fancies come back to 
the woman, and it must have caused a pang in the fallen 
scholar to see how much his guilt had been greater than 
hera. 

It was a very thoughtless thing for Fulbert to throw 
together a woman so enthusiastic and a man so danger- 
ously attractive. In his eagerness that his niece’s studies 
should advance as rapidly as possible, he forgot the 
tendency of human instinct to assert ita power over minds 
the most oultivated, and took Abelard into his house. A 
passionate attachment grew up between teacher and pupil ; 
reverence for the teacher on the one hand, interest in the 


as a deliberate scheme of a depraved will to accomplish a 


wicked design ; and such a terrible phase of an intellectual 
mind is real, but the circumstances in which the lovers 
were placed are enough to account for the unhappy issue. 

The world, however, it appears, was pleased to put the 
worst construction upon what it heard, and even Heloise 
herself expresses a painful doubt, long afterward, for a 
moment, ats time when Abelard seemed to have forgotten 
her. ‘ Account,” she says, ‘‘ for this conduct, if you can, 
or must I tell you my suspicions, which are also the 
general suspicions of the world ? It was passion, Abelard, 
and not friendship, that drew you to me ; it was not love, 
but a baser feeling.” 

The attachment of the lovers had long been publicly 
known, and made famous by the songs which Abelard 
himself penned, to the utter neglect of his lectures and his 
pupils, when the utmost extent of the mischief became 
clear at last to the unsuspicious Fulbert. Abelard con- 
trived to convey Heloise to the nunnery of Argenteuil. 
The uncle demanded that a marriage should immediately 
take place ; and to this Abelard agreed, though he knew 
that his prospects of advancement would be ruined if the 
marriage was made public. Heloise, on this very acoount, 
opposed the marriage ; and, even after it had taken place, 
would not confess the truth. Fulbert at once divulged 
the whole, and Abelard’s worldly prospects were for ever 
blasted. Not satisfied with this, Falbert took a most 
cruel and unnatural revenge upon Abelard, the shame of 
which decided the wretched man to bury himself as a 
monk in the Abbey of St. Denis. Out of jealousy and 
distrust, he requested Heloise to take the vail; and 
having no wish except to please her husband, she imme- 
diately complied, in spite of the opposition of her friends, 

Thus, to atone for the error of the past, both devoted 
themselves wholly to a religions life, and succeeded in 
adorning it with their piety and many virtues, Abelard 
underwent many sufferings and persecutions, Heloise first 
became prioreas of Argenteuil; afterward, she removed 
with her nuns to the Paraclete, an asylum which Abelard 


had built and then abandoned. But she never subdued 


her woman’s devotion for Abelard. While abbess of the 
Paraclete, Heloise revealed the undercuzrent of earthly 
passion which flowed beneath the even piety of the bride 
of heaven, in a letter which she wrote te Abelard, on the 
occasion of an account of his sufferings, written by him- 
self to o friend, falling into her hands. In a series of 
lettters which passed between them at this time, she 
exhibits a pious and Christian endeavor to perform her 
duties as an abbese, but persists in retaining the devoted 
attachment of a wife for her husband. Abelard, some- 
what coldty, endeavors to direct her mind entirely to 
heaven ; rather affects to treat her as a daughter than a 
wife; and seems anxious to check those feclings toward 
himself which he judged it better for the abbess of the 
Paraclete to discourage than to foster. Heloise survived 
Abelard twenty-one years. 

We have endeavored to state the bare facts of this tragio 
history, and feel bound, in conclusion, to warn the reader 
that Pope's far-famed epietle of ‘‘ Heloise to Abelard” con- 
veys a totally erroneous notion of a woman who died a 
model of piety and universally beloved. Sho ever looked up 
toher husband with veneration, appreciating him asa great 
scholar and philosopher. She gave up everything on his 
account; and though once, when a mere girl, she was 
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weak when she should have been strong, there is none of 
that sensuality traceab‘e in her passionate devotion which 
is Pcpe’s pet idea, and which he pursucs with such 
assiduity. Perhaps the best passage in Pope’s poem is one 
in which he represants Heloise as describing the melan- 
choly of her convent's seclusion. We subjoin it as a speci- 
men of the poem, without being very vain of it : 


“ The darksome pines, that o’er yon rooks reclined, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind; 
The wandering streams that shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills; 

Ths dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 
No more these scenes my meditation aid; 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
Long sounding isles, and intermingling graves, 
Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a dread repose: 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And wreaths a browner horror on the woods.” 


ORLENTAL INDIFFERENCE TO LIFE, 


Ir needs a very long time and much bitter experience to 
teach a Enropean how lightly an Oriental stakes his life, 
how quietly he pays forfeit when he loses. Be it a savage 
foe or a remorseless climate against which he plays, the 
low caste Hindoo will wager death and torment for a few 
copper coins. I had a bheestie in that war, who was 
invalided for frost-bite, and probably lost both his feet, 
while all the time he was carrying in his knapsack the good 
English boots and long warm stockings I had given him. 
These he meant to sell, putting them on only when sure to 
see me ; but he waited t> seoure a higher price, And he 
tramped barefoot, he slept in cotton cloths, when the 
thermometer fell below zero, until he sacrificed his limba, 
perhaps his life. Playing the same stakes against a human 
enemy, the Hindoo is still more reckless, 


WARFARE IN “CHIVALROUS” TIMES, 

One instance of promiscuous slaughter is remarkable 
for the high esteem to which it sometimes raised its chief 
perpetrator. In the famous war between the citizens of 
Ghent and the Earl of Flanders, there was no worse epi- 
sode than when tke Lord @’ Anghien took the town of 
Grammont by storm one fine Sunday in June, and 
showed no mercy to man, woman or child. Old people 
and women were burned in their beds, and the town, 
being set on fire in more than two hundred places, was 
reduced to ashes, even the churches included. “Fair 
son,” said the Earl of Flanders, greeting his returning 
relative, ‘‘ you are a valiant warrior, and, if it please God, 
will be a gallant one; for you have made a handsome be- 
ginning.” History cannot but rejoice that the young 
duke’s first feat of arms was also his last, and that, not 
many days later, he lost his life in a skirmish. 

Of course, all persons found within a town taken by 
assault were by the rule of war liable, and all the male 
adults likely, to bo killed. Only by a timely surrender 
could the besieged cherish any hope for their lives or for- 
tunes; and even the offer of a surrender might be re- 
fused, and an unconditional submission be insisted on 
instead. 

There is no darker blot on the character of Edward IIL 
than the savage disposition he displayed when, with re- 
spect to the brave defenders of Calais, he was only re- 


strained from exercising his strict war right of putting 
them to death by the representations made to him of the 
danger he might incur of an equally sanguinary retaliation 
in the future, 

There was in general a strong feeling against making 
ladies prisoners of war; nor could the French ever forgive 
England for allowing the soldiers of the Black Prince to 
take prisoner the Duchess of Bourbon, mother to the 
King, and to obtain a ransom for her release. To the 
French appears to have been due whatever advance was 
made in the more humane treatment of prisoners. Both 
the Spaniards and Germans were wont to fasten their 
prisoners with iron chains; but of the French, Froissart 
says, expressly: ‘‘ They neither imprison their captives nor _ 
put on them shackles and fetters, as the Germans do, in 
order to obtain a better ransom—ocurses on them for it! 
They are without pity or honor, and ought never to receive 
any quarter. The French entertained their prisoners well 
and ransomed them courteously, without being too hard 
with them.” In this spirit Bertrand du Guesolin let his 
English prisoners go at large on their parole for their 
ransom, a generosity toward their foes which the English 
on occasion knew how to requite. 

Froissart gives one striking illustration of the greater 
barbarity of the Spaniards toward their prisoners, which 
should not be forgotten in endeavoring to form a general 
estimate of the character of the military type of life in the 
palmiest days of chivalry. In a war between Castile and 
Portugal, whenever the Castilians took any prisoners they 
tore out their eyes, tore off their arms and legs, and in 
such a plight sent them back to Lisbon. It speaks highly 
for the conduct of the Lisboners that they did not retaliate 
such treatment, but allowed their prisoners every comfort 
they could expect in their circumstances. 


HOW MARSHAL SOULT OBTAINED HIS MURILLO, 


Or the thirteen Marillos which Marshal Soult managed 
to collect in Spain, one of them, an ‘‘ Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” at the Marshal’s sale in May, 1852, was bought by 
the French Government for 536,000 francs ! 

There is an amusing story of the circumstances under 
which Soult secured his prize. In his pursuit of Sir John 
Moore he overtook two Capuchin friars, who turned out, 
as he suspected them to be, spies. On hearing that there 
were some fine Murillos in the convent to which they 
belonged, he ordered them to show him the way to it, 
Here he saw the Murillo in question, and offered to pur- 
chase it. All to no purpose, till the prior found that the 
only way to save the lives of his two brethren was to come 
to terms. 

“But,” said the prior, “we have had 100,000 francs 
offered for it,” 

“Twill give you 200,000 franca,” was the reply, and the 
bargain was concluded. 

**You will give me up my two brethren ?” asked the 
prior. 

“‘Ob,” said the marshal, very politely, * if you wish to 
ransom them it will give me the greatest pleasure to meet 
your wishes. The price is 200,000 francs.” 

The prior got his friars, but lost his pictura, 


NEWPORT’S WONDERFUL FLOWERS, 


Wuene else do roses grow so near the sea that the salt 
spray falls upon them, and grow so wondrously as in the 
Bancroft rose-garden? If ‘‘love begets love,” it is not at 
all strange that the great historian calls his own the finest 
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rose-garden in the land. Ho will poirt out and call by 
name for you a hundred varieties growing in one bed. An 
interesting fact is that, besides this famous garden, and 
almost through it, with no fence guarding it, runs a public 
path, open to all the world; yet never a flower has been 
molested, never a bit of the fruit, which grows there also, 
has been touched. You may surprise Mr. Bancroft him- 
self among his treasures almost any hour on a June day ; 
but he keeps no guard, and trusts us all implicitly, and if 
he sees a wistful look come into your eyes as they wander 
over his roses, he is very likely to gather an armful and 


of the kind ever attempted in America, was as surprising 
or as effective as a similar embroidery in flowers which I 
once saw in France. This was in thefform of a lady’s 
necklace, of course, greatly exaggerated in size, so that it 
covered a large piece of lawn. A slender chain of golden 
blossoms lay upon the grass, fastened with a clasp of 
amethyst, From this chain depended pendants, each rep- 
resenting some precious stone set round with other stones, 
or in a filigree of yellow leaves. It was copied from a ver- 
itable necklace in a famous collection of jewels. All the 
plants used in this feature of landscape gardening are low- 
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ized to a per- 
fection that was almost incredible, when one reflected that 
it was made up of thousands of growing plants; and all 
Summer long it was carefully kept in this state of perfec- 
tion. Looking down from the height of an upper 
window, the deception was complete, so closely did it im- 
itate a Turkish carpet. 

Last Summer, on another lawn—belonging to a Bosto- 
nian—there grew a quotation from Shakespeare, every 
letter as perfectly outlined as the best draughtsman might 
do it with pencil or brush, The rarest of plants were em- 
ployed, and the effect was exceedingly beautiful. Neither 
of these lawn decorations, though without doubt the finest 
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been set out 
close together on this piece of land, lying in the middle 
of the tract recently purchased by the Boston syndicate. 
This is an experiment, If successful, and the bulbs can 
be raised in Newport, it will no longer be necessary to 
bring them from Holland, which country now supplies 
the world. 


Ir is more honorable to acknowledge our faults than to 
boast of our merits, 

Tue first step to self-knowledge is self-trust. Nor can 
we attain to any knowledge except by a like process. 
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THE GREEN GNOME.* 
A MELODY. 


RING, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dales and dells! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, sing! rhyme ring! over fields and fells! 


And I gallop’d and I gallop’d on my palfrey white as milk; 

My robe was of the sea-green woof, my serk was of the silk; 

My hair was golden yellow, and it floated to my shoe; 

My eyes were like two harebells bathed in Uttle drops of dew 

My palfrey, never stopping, made a musio sweetly bient 

With the leaves of Autumn dropping all around me as I went; 
And I heard the bells, grown fainter, far behind me peal and play, 
Fainter, fainter, fainter, fainter, till they seemed to die away; 

And beside a silver runnel, on a little heap of sand, 

I saw tho green Gnome aitting, with his cheek upon his hand; 
Then he started up to see me, and he ran with cry and bound, 
And drew me from my palfrey white, and set me on the ground. 

Ob, crimson, crimson were his locks, his face was green to see, 

But he cried, “‘Oh, Iight-haired lassie, you are bound to marry me!”” 
He clasped me round the middle small, he kissed me on the cheek, 
He kissed me once, he kissed me twice—I could not breathe or speak; 
He kissed me twice, he kissed me thrice—but when he kissed again, 

I called aloud upon the name of Him who died for men! 


Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dales and delis! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! over fields and fells! 

Oh, faintly, faintly, faintly, calling men and maids to pray, 

So faintly, faintly, faintly, rang the bells far away; 

And when I named the Blessed Name, as in our need we can, 

The ugly green, green Ghome became a tall and comely man! 
His hands were white, his beard was gold, his eyes were black as sloes, 
His tunic was of scarlet woof, and silken were his hose; 

A pensive light from Fatryland still linger’d on his cheek. 

His voice was like the running brook when he began to speak: 
**Oh, you have cast away the charm my stepdame put on me; 
Beven years I dwelt in Fairyland, and you have set me free! 

Oh, I will mount the palfrey white, and ride to kirk with thee, 
And, by those ttle dewy eyes, we twain will wedded be!"” 

Back we gallop’d, never stopping, he before and I behind, 

And the Autumn leaves were dropping, red and yellow in the wind, 
And the sun was shining clearer, and my heart was high and proud, 
As nearer, nearer, nearer, rang the kirk bells sweet and loud, 
And we saw the kirk before us, as we trotted down the fells, 
And nearer, clearer, o'er us, rang the welcome of the bells! 

' 

Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dales and dells! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! over Nelds and fells! 


THE RECTOR. 
By R. A. LEA. 
Onarrtesr I. 

Yes! he was handsome, tall, well-made, and decidedly 
a fine man. I was obliged to own it, sitting in my pew in 
church, on the last day of the old year, critically studying 
our new rector, as he read the prayers in a deep, powerful 
voice, for the prayers were read, not intoned. The parish 
had been in a great state of excitement as to the possible 
changes a young and energetic man might make in our 
time-honored, old-fashioned service. 

I was alone, my mother being too delicate to venture out 
in the Winter, and although I listened to the rector’s 
voice, my thoughts wandered to the olden days, that 
seemed so far off, yet it was but a few short months since 
my dear father’s death, when we left London and the 
luxury of wealth, to economize in Rosedale, and try and 
live upon little more than the fortune my mother was wont 
to spend upon dress, 

‘he rector in the pulpit, I noticed with pleasure he had 
no written sermon ; he seemed earnest and slightly pom- 
pous, alike large in manner and person. Owing to his 


* From “Ballads of Life, Love and Humor.” By Robert Buchanan, , 


north-country speech, his pronunciation of some few 
words was peculiar. 

Watching the firm month, noting the straight, thick eye- 
brows, my verdict was ‘‘ Uncompromising, ambitious and 
aggressive.” How came hein the Church? Oburch mili- 
tant should be for this man armed at all points; and so I 
sat speculating, until my attention was arrested, and I 
thought more of what he was saying than of what he was. 

The service over, I hastened home. 

‘*How do you like the new rector 2” was my mother’s 
first question. 

‘*He is very handsome,” I replied, unhesitatingly—‘‘a 
kind of Pope Hildebrand, sure to te spoiled by the wor- 
ship of all these silly geese, He’s not the sort to be 
snapped up, as that poor, simple curate was who married 
Miss Bounce, because he hadn’t the pluck enough to say 
No when she proposed, Mr. Armstrong would have said 
No very decidedly.” 

* How you rattle on, Alice, dear! Do you think he will 
cal? Ido so dread seeing strangers,” 

‘*Never fear, mother mine—he’ll only call on the big 
wigs! Your widow's mite won’t buy so much as a brick 
for his new steeple! He won't trouble us!” 

** Does he preach well, and was the church full ?” 

**Crowded, ‘and blind hero-worship written on every 
upturned woman’s face of the congregation, as they rever- 
entially listened to the oracle. I must allow that he 
preaches well, and has a magnificent voice.” 

**You must allow !” my mother repeated. ** Dear child 
——Ah, me! youth is very hard and uncompromising.” 

**Don’t say that, mother mine.” 

‘*Yes, dear; because Mr. Armstrong happens to be 
good-looking, well-off, a bachelor, and all the young 
ladies in Rosedale are ready to fall in love with him, you 
are most unreasonably prejudiced against him.” 

“Oh, dear, no! only I am sick of the praises of our 
clerical Phoenix,” 

T left. mamsie placidly knitting, her armchair drawn near 
the fire, yet not too far from the window but that the 
wintry sunbeams might cover her with a pale glory. 

Throwing off my bonnet, I wrapped a shawl around me, 
and went into the garden to gather the few flowers still in 
bloom. A bunch of Christmas roses in my hand, and 
singing ‘‘’Tis the Last Rose of Winter,” burst into the 
room, to start back in dismay, seeing a gentleman sitting 
near my mother. He rose, and bowing, held out his hand. 
It was the rector, 

What with the surprise and the cold air, I blushed. 

** Miss Fortesoue, I presume? I was explaining to your 
mother that I have a claim upon your friendship—your 
father and mine were at Cambridge together. You see, 
we ought to be friends.” 

He held my hand in his, and the neat little preface gave 
re mig to recover my composure, the more that mother 
a : . 

‘Tis most kind of Mr. Armstrong to call. Iam asad 
invalid, and can see very few people; friends we have 
none, for we are newcomers, and almost strangers in your 
parish, ” 

“How dull you must find a suburb after London! 
Half-town, half-country, like a Liberal Conservative, 
meaning neither one thing nor the other. I was hoping 
that Miss Fortescue would help me in my new duties, by 
giving me the carte du pays, and some slight knowledge of 
my parishioners,” 

‘* Indeed, no !” I hastily replied. “Iknowno one I 
hope you won’t wish to make me useful. I hate district 
visiting and schools and —” 

** Alice ”. mamsie interrupted, in a warning voice. 
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“Too ornamental to be useful,” Mr. Armstrong re- 
marked, a laugh ill-covering a sneer. 

I hated him, and must have turned white with indigna- 
tion, and the more that I had brought it upon myself. 

‘Mrs, Wade, the curate’s wife, will gladly tell you all 
and more than you require. She is a walking chronicle of 
the small sayings and doings of Rosedale.” 

**Did you help with the church decorations ?” he in- 
quired, with an admiring glance at my Winter nosegay. 

**No; I have no taste—no call, I mean—for that sort of 
thing. Shall I ring for tea, mother ?” 

‘Do, dear; and perhaps Mr. Armstrong will take 
some.” 

Tea was brought, and I poured out and handed the tea 
and toast, and meekly waited upon the rector, while he 
chatted pleasantly with my mother, not again looking at 
or addressing me, except to ask for more sugar. 

I felt grateful for his ready kindness to her, but could 
not forgive him on my own account, 

He left, promising to call again, Mamsie had enjoyed 
the change ; she missed more than she allowed the pleas- 
ant circle of genial friends, the sparkling conversation of 
the clever talkers who gathered round us and formed our 
London coterie, 
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Tue rector kept his word, and often dropped in to see 
us, When the twilight shadows were deepening, and 
mother and I were idly sitting over the fire, we heard his 
ring and well-known step, and although I was frequently 
prickly and disagreeable, insensibly I felt drawn to him, 
and at times was dimly conscious that the sympathy of 
friendship was ripening into a warmer feeling. 

This pleasant life lasted until my cousin, Lady Everest, 
a young widow, came to stay with us. Fascinating and 
lovely, delicate and graceful, with an exceedingly small 
figure, she was a diamond edition of beauty. 

She dressed well and fashionably, and where nature 
failed, unscrupulously called art to her assistance, Her 
creed was to make the best of everything and everybody. 

La blonde Blanche was a dangerous flirt. She voted 
Rosedale dull, and not a decent man in the place, until 
Sunday, when she accompanied me to church, 

** How deliciously grand-looking the parson is!” was her 
flippant observation, ‘Pity he’s not in the cavalry. 
‘What a swell he’d be on horseback! Does he ride ?” 

"Ho dees,” I said, curtly. : 

** Does he visit auntie ?” 

** He does,” I remarked again. 

“Oh!” 

Blanche was silent during the remainder of the walk, 
probably organizing plans for the coming assault, 

The campaign was short and successful, Blanche Ev- 

*erest was perfectly bewitching, nor could John Armstrong 
imagine her to be a frivolous, heartless flirt, She sat at 
his feet—morally and physically—flouncing down on a 
low stool, like a baby of five, and tossing back her glit- 
tering mane (‘heavy golden tresses” he called them), 
looked up, oh! so earnestly into his truthful eyes, and im- 
plored him to help her—make her better. What books 
should she read? How could she help in the parish— 
teach in the schools, visit the poor old bedridden women 
—anything to help her neighbor, and, in so doing, help 
herself to a more useful, broader, more beautiful life ? 
She was heartily weary of the round of empty frivolity 
and worldly gayety, etc., etc. 

Mr. Armstrong fell into the snare, and set to work in 
earnest to convert my fair and dangerous little cousin.. 


At last Lady Everest’s visit came to an end, and I oon- 
sented to go with her to London for a few days. 

My mother wished me to have change, and I, too, longed 
to be away, 
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Lavy Evenrest’s house in town was a tiny, old-fashioned 
one, opposite Kensington Gardens, and the broad walk 
bordered by magnificent elms, 

The drawing-room, hung with pale-blue satin, was far- 
nished with low couches and lounging-chairs of Amboyna 
wood and gold; a wealth of knick-knacks recalled the 
memories of her frequent sojournings abroad, and in 
every available nook and oorner flowering shrubs were 
placed, and the air was fragrant with the scent of hot- 
house flowers, 

One afternoon Blanche was lounging lazily on a couch, 
reading a French novel, I plunged in the double enjoy- 
ment of & new poem and an easychair, when the Rever- 
end Mr, Armstrong was announced. 

“‘Gracious! the bishop |” Blanche exclaimed — that 
being the preferment she had bestowed upon him in our 
confidential talks, 

Quietly slipping the French book under the sofa- 
cushion, she gracefully rose to welcome him. 

I started to my feet, I saw his lip curl, as, looking 
around, he said: 

‘* What a fairy palace you inhabit, Lady Everest! Sach 
a contrast to my den, or to your cozy fireside,” he added, 
turning tome. ‘Quite a Castle of Indolence! And how 
many mirrors—one, two——” 

** Don’t trouble yourself,” Blanche interrupted ; “there 
are only six in this room. I like to see pretty things 
around me, and that is why I like to look into my mirrors 
—comprenez vouz ?” 

Her smile broke into a ringing Jangh at his mystified 
expression, 

**Don’t look so black and cross, please ; I’d no idea you 
were in town. When did you come ?” 

“‘Yesterday. Only for a few days.” 

While I was asking about my mother, Blanche consulted 
her engagement-book, and exclaimed, in an imperutive 
voice: 

“You must dine with me on Monday. Don’t say no; 
T'll never forgive you. You see, I’m a backslider since 
leaving dear Rosedale, and you find me wallowing in 
luxury; but I can’t become a reformed character all at 
once,” 

She looked irresistibly pretty, and of course he accepted 
—indeed, he seemed rather to enjoy the comfortable 
luxury, and staid until the clock struck seven, when he 
started up with an apology for his visitation. 

** At what hour do you dine on Monday ?” he asked. 

** Eight o’clock,” my cousin replied, 

‘*London hours !” he ejaculated, as he left; whereupon 
Blanche indulged in a prolonged series of yawns, 

“Fortunately, we don’t dine out to-night; pastoral 
visits are nice, but one may have too much of & good 
thing. Mind, Alice, on Monday we shall have a severe 
dinner, and make the most of having the cloth, I'll 
throw in some heavies, and prune the rich fancy running 
riot in this room and the boudoir.” 

“What an arch-flirt you are, dear! Would you marry 
him ?” I asked, anxiously. 

“‘Marry him! Ishould be like un diable dans un benitier. 
Fancy me cutting out flannel petticoats, making sbirts, 
and presiding gracefully over a soup-kitchen. I could 
never do Goody !” 
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tidy things had vanished; the yellow, paper-covered French 
novels had given place to Doré’s ‘‘ Dante” and ‘‘Gems of Art’”’; 
pure white camellias filled the vases, and the exuberant light 
and coloring was judiciously toned down and lowered. 

**She must love him,” I reflected, when Blanche remarked : 

**Mind, the reverend takes you down to dinner; and don’t 
let him absorb me afterward; I have something else in view. 
You sit near Captain Lennox.” 

What a sphinx she was! 

“Don’t set me the herculean task of retaining and amusing 
your admirers,” I bitterly retorted. 

‘You ought to be grateful, Alice, I believe you like him 
yourself. Pin up this curl for me, there’s adear! Félicie has 
no taste,” 

I did so in silence, Blanche rattling on the while. 

‘*T bet the parson comes first—oh, don’t let me forget to ask 
him to say grace, It’s rather nice having one’s chaplain, isn’t 
it 2” 

i Before I could answer her senseless chatter, Lord Maybury 
9 NS ined was announced ; other guests followed quickly. Mr. Armstrong 
NORTH ENTRANCE TO ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL.—SEE PAGE 295. was the last to arrive, Together we went to dinner. He talked 


‘«Then why don’t you tell 
him so ?” 

“Don’t ,ou~ scald your 
pretty fingers in my kail,” 
and Blanche left to dress for 
dinner. 

On Monday I was struck 
with the change in the rooms. 

‘“*Chaste and _ elegant,” 
Blanche said, answering my 
astonished look. 

‘‘So you are, dear,” I will- 
fully remarked. 

Blanche looked charming 
in black velvet and lace, 
bright diamonds glittering in 
her golden hair. 

The room had undergone a 
change as if by magic, The ; S 
artistic litter of pretty, un- SNOW-BARRIER NEAR GIORNICO. 
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-— : 8 Se ee pleasantly, but his thoughts 

. \ were not with me ; he watched 
every movement, every word, 
of Blanche, and all my efforts 
at small-talk hung fire, 

I was very angry with him 
for not seeing how unworthy 
she was, as she sat in the in- 
solence of her beauty, flirting 
with the old peer, whose arm 
she had taken (and whose 
hand, on dit, she might have 
had), and the handsome young 
Count di Spina, who sat on 
her left, and to whom she 
had assigned a colorless girl 
of sweet sixteen, too shy to 
talk any language but her 
own, and very little of that; 
still my lady rattled on in 
fluent, if not in choice, Italian. 

My heart ached for John 
Armstrong. The dinner over, 
and once more in the drawing: 
room, I was mindful of my 
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my best to attract him, but in vain, until I bethought me 
of the photograph album. We turned over one, dedicated 
solely to Blanche—her Book of Beauty. In it she ap- 
peared in every variety of attitude and costume. 

Jobn silently passed them over, until I pointed to a 
lovely vignette, recalling one of Greuze’s sweet heads, 
His face softened as he gazed fixedly at it. HowlI longed 
to be beautiful !” 

“Do sing me an Irish ballad,” Lord Maybury was 
saying, while the count begged for a Neapolitan canzo- 
netta. On her way to the piano, Blanche bent toward Mr. 
Armstrong. I 
heard her say, 
in a very low 
voice : 

**It shall be 
your favorite, 
‘I'm Wearin’ 
Awa’, Jean.’” 

The sad 
words floated | 
on the air, 
filling the 
hushed si- 
lence with 
their plain- 
tive sorrow. 
Tears rose to 
my eyes as I 
listened to 
the _ silvery 
voice dying 
away io a 


the guests re- 
tiring at a much sith hour tkan was their wont, gener- 
ally, on such occasions, 
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Eanty next morning I was roused from an unrefreshing 
sleep by a telegram recalling me to Rosedale. 

My mother was worse, and the doctors assured me her 
only chance of life was in leaving England at once for the 
South. They sent her away to die. 

I pass over the months of wearying anxiety until I was 
left alone and almost penniless in astrangeland. Isought 


for and obtained a situation as governess. We traveled 
constantly from place to place, and I heard only at rare 
intervals from my Cousin Blanche. 

Sorrow had softened me; and, more charitable than in 
the days of my uncompromising youth, I jound myself 
clinging to my only relative, and acknowledging the fascin- 
ation of her quick wit and kindly nature. 

Two years had passed, when I received a letter from my 
solicitor, containing the news that a small sum of money 
had been left me by an unknown uncle (the scapegrace of 
the family), a brother of my father’s. The fortune was not 
much, but to 
me it was 
ev erything— 
independence. 
As the glori- 
ous idea 
flashed upon 
me, I deter- 
mined forth- 
with to start 
for England, 
and wrote to 
Blanche, ask- 
ing her to 
engage rooms 
for me in Vic- 
toria Street, 

Oh, to be 
once more in 
England, to 
meet the old 
friends once 


low, mournful more! My 
wail. day-dreams 
Suddenly were full of 
the singer my new life— 
dashed into how I should 
the brilliant gratify my 
bravura, ‘‘ Una taste in fur- 
voce poco fa,” nishing my 
the birdlike nest with 
voice revel- comfortable 
ing in the old- fashioned 
Jforituri and furniture and 
roulader _ of hangings in 
Rossini’s mas- les couleurs 
terpiece. All dégradées, and 
were loud in sage-greens. 
their praises On my ar- 
and thanks rival I was 
when Blanche affe c tionately 
left the piano ; greeted by 
and so the my charming 
weary evening cousin, and 
AAR. AUST, A STORM ON MOUNT ST. GOTHARD. obliged t 


promise to 
stay with her while the flat was being put in readiness. 
Blanche herself looked not a day older. No care had 
ruffled the smooth surface of her life’s calm sea, but the 
drawing-room struck me as a shade less gorgeous than of 
yore ; its Summer dress of chintz and lace curtains looked 
airy and cool ; from the open windows the fragrant scent 
of mignonette came, and the light was agreeably tempered 
bya sunshade, Coming in from the afternoon glare and 
the dust, the lounging-chair into which I sank seemed a 
very haven of rest. 
‘Don’t you find me changed, dear ?” Blanche inquired. 
‘‘Not at all,” I replied ; ‘‘just the same,” 
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“*Not altered for the better ?”. 
tone, 

‘Let me have a good look; perhaps you are a trifle 
more matronly and severe,” 

I noticed that the fluffy light hair was banded smoothly 
from the low forehead, and twisted simply in a great 
knot. 

**Ah |” my cousin said, with a sigh, stroking the folds of 
her rich gray silk gown; ‘‘and my dress, dear; quite 
Quaker-like simplicity.” 

‘Well done, simplicity !’ I quoted, adding, ‘* What 
have you done with your frisettes and your curls, and your 
plaits, and your—your—you know? What does it all 
mean ?”” 

** That I am going into the Church.” 

‘Nonsense! You a Sister of Mercy ?” 

**Moroy! Noi La, dear, I’m going to be married !” 

“Married, and to whom ?” 

**To the bishop.” 

**Colonial ?” I asked, much relieved. 

“* Why, Alice, don’t you remember Brother Armaiscns ? 
I used to call him the bishop. He’s the Dean of St. Arne. 

always knew he’d succeed.” 

All the blood left my cheeks; I felt faint, 

** What a fool I am!” she muttered, 

I broke down, and, after a violent fit of tears, I kissed 
Blanche, and, without a word, went off to my room to be 
alone with my misery. 


—this in a very demure 
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BuaxocuHe delicately contrived I should not: meet John, 
She did not ask him to dinner, and I managed to be out 
when he paid his regular visit. 

“*Once a week, dear, you know, I take him in!” she 
laughiogly remarked tome, ‘I couldn't stand it oftener; 
it would interfere with my daily duties.” 

The most important of these consisted in practicing for 
a concert to be given by the Duchess of Ardmore, in aid 
of the funds of the Woman’s Rights and Wrongs Oo- 
operative Association, Unlimited—I quote Blanche. 

She was to sing a duet with her old admirer, the Count 
di Spina, andasolo, From early dawn to dewy eve she 
practiced. 

As the eventful day approached, Blanche became more 
abeorbed, going off to the last rehearsal in great excite- 
ment. 

On her return she found me ready to start (John was 
expected), Eagerly showing me the programme, she ex- 
claimed : ; 

** Aren’s they sweet?” They were embellished with 
portraits of the performers, ‘‘Isn’t it a good idea—photo- 
graphs ? 

I gazed in astonishment at the cards, 

**Ticketa, one guinea each, and at St, Mary's Hall! 
Why, it’s a publio concert. And your portrait, dear 
Blanche, and looking like a French actress! Oh! don't 
Jet them have your portrait,” 

. “Don’t be ridiculous, Alice! ‘You are so collet monté.” 

“Does Mr. Armstrong know it ?’ I gasped—the old, 
familiar name coming to my lips. 

**Yes—no ; I am not sure if I told him,” 

**Doesn’t he object ?”” 

*T should hope not.” 

Hastily throwing down the programme, she turned to 
leave the room, pausing momentarily to look at herself in 
the glass. 

“I must take off this delicious bonnet, John can’t 
bear it ; he’s no taste, Isn’t it becoming 2” 
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On my return, Blanche called me to her room. 

** Such a scene,” she began. ‘I hate men. John posi- 
tively forbids my singing to-morrow. Isn’t it a shame— 
Puritanical nonsense, to which he expects me to knock 
under,” 

‘*T am go sorry,” I gently said, when she paused to tako 
breath. 

“‘Sorry ! What for? For him, perhaps, You don’t 
suppose I’m going to give in and give up, and disappoint 
every one, and myself most ? My word is given, my dress 
is ordered, and I shall sing.” 

*¢ What will John do ” 

‘* What he evidently wishes—break off the engagement, 
I believe it’s a flimsy pretext. He has long been thinking 
of it.” 

‘You are angry and unjust,” I said, indignantly. 

* Of course you stand up for him. Tyrant! I shan’t 
give way, upon principle, Only think of his stalking 
off, as black as a thunderstorm, exclaiming, with injured 
majesty, ‘If you care for me you will not sing at this 
public concert.’ ” 

** You do oare for him, Blanche,” I pleaded ; ‘‘and you 
know how he has worshiped you all these years.” 

Her look softened. 

**He’s such a temper—oh !| so passionate ; all his self- 
control couldn’t keep him calm. I was absolutely fright- 
ened. I shall never forget his look when I tripped into 
the room. There he stood, holding in his hand the ace 
@'accusation, those lovely programmes, I was allowed to 
explain, to justify myself; but the more I talked the 
blacker he looked, and the end of it was my lord went off 
with the dagger-and-poison threat : ‘ Your money or your 
life’—‘ your vanity or your love !’ That's the way he put 
it,” 

Her anger was cooling; love had nearly won the day, 
when, unluckily the maid entered with her new dress—a 
triumph of Worth’s art. 

** What a suocess—perfect clouds of tulle—I must wear 
it! Besides, Alice, what excuse can I make for throwing 
them over at the last minute? The prima donna—noblesse 
oblige! For a charity, too, and I can’t say I’m ill, Jobn 
wouldn’t wish me to tell a lie,” 

“Pell the duchess the truth,” I eng 

‘‘ Thanks | to be the laughing-stock of the town. No, 
no, no |” 

** Oonsider your happiness.” 

**I do, and I believe we were never suited to each other, 
As I told John, you are much more like his ideal. He’s 
too superior for me; he makes me feel so small and insig- 
nificant, and I have to try so hard to seem better than I 
am, It’s quite a relief to be with an inferior lover like Di 
Spina, who blindly worships, and swears I am—what John 
hopes I may be.” 

And so the discussion ended. Lady Everest never .- 
sang more brilliantly, or looked more lovely, than on the 
morrow. 
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Tue last day of the old year found me sitting at my 
lonely fireside, thinking of the past ; my happy childhood- 
life at Rosedale, my foreign experiences, and now, doubly 
orphaned, my solitary life. Tears blind my sight; I 
cannot see the writing on the letter I hold in my hand, I 
open it, a shower of rose-leaves and orange-blossoms fall, 
scattering their sweetness around. It is from Blanche—. 
Lady Everest no longer; from Nice she sends me a few 
kind words and good wishes for the coming year, Like, 
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herself, the letter breathes sunshine and perfume. The 
postscript says : 

“TI met the Dean of St. Arne a few weeks since, looking very 
handsome, but sterner and more bilious than ever; ho seemed 
quite to have got over his worthless attachment to me—I mean his 
attachment to worthless me; inquired affectionately after you, 
and, I expect, will speedily find his way to the Ideal Woman’s 
fireside— 

* He has brown eyes— beware, beware! 
He has a temper, pray, take care!’ 


But I know the caution will be in vain. Your ever-loving cousin, 
“ Branca (sweet!) pr Sprva.” 


I laughed, with the tears still in my eyes, and, spring- 
ing up, I determined to sally forth on an errand of meroy, 
and try by making others ‘happy to make myself so. 

It was a bright, frosty day. I managed to walk off my 
depression, and returned from my poor neighbors with 
heart and purse both lighter. 

At the door I waited, hearing a footstep, and turning 
round, I found myself face to face with John Armstrong. 

How handsome he looked, the glowing light of the set- 
ting sun shining upon him, as he stood with raised hat 
and outstretched hand to greet me. 

Involuntarily I glanced at his hair ; it was gray. 

He answered the glance. 

** White and venerable since we last met. How well you 
are looking!” , 

‘‘Through my vail,” I said, and blushed ; ‘* but please 
don’t stand upon the doorstep ; come in.” 

I drew a latch-key from my pocket and led the way to 
my den, Very cheerful and comfortable it looked, the 
firelight shining on the books covering the walls, 

I drew an armchair forward, and made my guest sit 
down, and throwing off my sealakin jacket and hat, I rang 
for tea. 


‘* How pleasant your life must be |” he said ; ‘‘ no cares, 
no troubles,” 

**And no pleasures,” I suggested; adding, “I don’t 
mean that exactly, I have much to be thankful for : 


*In books and work and healthful play 
My latter years will pass.’” 


*If I remember rightly, you like six lamps of sugar in 
your tea.” : 

*¢ I never touch sugar. I have lost my taste for sweets. 
That was in the days of my youth.” 

He sighed. 

After a while we talked of Blanche, and he told me how 
her beauty and sprightliness had fascinated him againat his 
judgment; and as he talked, it was as if no shadow hed 
ever come between us, 

**Do you know,” I said,“ it is just seven years since you 
preached your first sermon at Rosedale ?” 

**T preach at the Abbey to-morrow ; will you come and 
hear me, and wait, that I may walk back with you.” 

The twilight deepened, and as I bent to stir the fire into 
a flame, he continued : : 

**You do not answer, Alice; may I—I must speak to 
you.” 

** Never put off to the morrow what you can do to-day !” 
T laughingly replied. 

**Amen! So be it,” he said, 

Something in his voice made me look up; the firelight 
flashed upon his face, and, in his eyes I read what he had 
to say. ; 

At midnight the bells chimed out, and as I listened to 
the song, floating on tho still air, they brought the sweet- 
eat of all messages to me—the song of hope and love, and 
of a new life dawning in the bright glory of the young 
year. 
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Maxy curious things might be said abont tunnels, old 
os well as new. For instance, the stupendous work— 
whose history links modern with ancient engineering—the 
object of which was to connect Lake Fucinus, now called 
Celano, with the Liris, now the river Garigliano, was 
undertaken 42 a.p. It took nearly eleven years to com- 
plete, and 80,000 men are said to have been engaged upon 
it, This subterranean canal was executed by order of the 
Emperor Olandius. For nearly eighteen centuries it 
seems to havo been forgotten ; but on its discovery, about 
sixty years ago, the Neapolitan Government resolved to 
clear it ont This was accordingly done, but not until 
several years had been spent upon the task, The im- 
proved tunnel is four miles long ; the original length was 
three miles. Prince Torlonia of Rome gradually bought 
up the shares, and carried on the operations .at his ex- 
pense until his death in 1871. 

Modern tunneling—which, by-the-way, is quite a distinct 
profeasion—is of three classes: first, tunneling through 
soft ground, such as clay, loose rock, etc.; second, rock- 
tunneling withont machinery ; third, tunneling through 
solid rock by the aid of machinery. In piercing a hill or 
other mass of earth, a large quantity of timber for tempo- 
rary arching is required, until the brick or stone work has 
been provided. In some methods of tannel-making it is 
judged more secure to brick the timber in. But this is 
yery costly, especially when all the heavy timber has to be 
conveyed down a shaft or slope. Where the ground is 
rather yielding, and much water appears, an inverted 
arch is constructed across the bottom of the tunnel, so as 


to resist the pressure from beneath. There are now, how- 
ever, other methods of construction in use. A new system 
has been devised of employing iron centres as a substitute 
for timber, Tunneling through loose rock, timbering, 
and then arching, is a method mostly in use in England 
and America; and where the length is comparatively 
short, hand labor is found cheaper than the employment 
of machinery. But at the present day, this kind of engi- 
neering is conducted on a vast scale with steel and 
diamond-pointed drills, driven by compressed air (at about 
forty pounds to the square inch), which latter serves for 
ventilation purposes, In this way longer holes can be 
cut, and heavier charges of dynamite employed. 

The first sub-aqueous tunnel in England was that under 
the Thames from Wapping to Rotherhithe, known as the 
Thames Tunnel. It was begun in 1807; the operations 
were stopped after a time ; but recommenced by Sir M. L 
Brunel, in 1825. .The work was again interrupted by ac. 
cidents ; but the causeway was eventually opened for foot- 
passengers in 1843. In the year 1867 it was purchased by 
the East London Railway Company. It is 1,200 feet in 
length. Another subway is planned between the north 
side of the Thames and South Woolwich ; it will be much 
deeper below the bed of the Thames than the older sub- 
way, and is to be constructed to admit of the transit of 
troops and war-materia) from Woolwich to the north side 
of the river, thus avoiding the circuitous route over London 
Bridge. Of this class we must also mention the Severn 
Tunnel, commenced in 1875, and now well on toward 
completion ; but the bursting of a spring last year caused 
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a serious interruption to the 
operations, The cutting has 
been mostly through rock, 
and about 100 yards in the 
centre of the channel yet re- 
main unpierced. 

Among other important 
works, the son of the eminent 
engineer above mentioned 
constructed Box Tunnel, on 
the Great Western Railway, 
in the vicinity of Bath; it is 
nearly four miles long. The 
Woodhead Tunnel, near Man- 
chester, is three miles in 
length; a second cutting, of 
the same dimensions, was 
afterward made parallel with 
it, but separated by a longi- 
tudinal pier. The Kilsby 
Tunnel, on the London and 
Northwestern Railway, was 
four years in construction ; 


it is 2,400 yards long, and cost 
£350,000; nearly four times 
the original estimate, Pecu- 
liar difficulties were encoun- 
tered in making the Syden- 
ham Tunnel (London, Chat- 
ham and Dover Railway). It 
is cut through the London 
clay, and while the works 
were in progress the clay com- 
menced swelling and crushing 
the masonry. This was so 
serious that over 8,000 cubic 
yards of work had to be re- 
built. 

Considerable progress is 
just now being made with 
borings for the tunnel to be 
cut by the Mersey Railway 
Company under the bed of 
the Mersey. The sha:!on the 


VIADUOTS AT THE END OF THE ST. GOTH. 


VIADUCT IN THE MADERAN VALLEY. 


Birkenhead side has been 
sunk to a depth of about 120 
feet with most satisfactory re- 
sults. The boring is through 
the New Red Sandstone; on 
the Liverpool side, a depth of 
100 feet has been reached. It 
is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion the tunnel which forms 
the chief feature of the Me- 
tropolitan (or Underground) 
Railway of London, opened 
January 10th, 1863, and since 
extended in several directions. 
Asimilar work is projected for 
Paris, at an estimated cost of 
£6,000,000. There are now 


- over eighty miles of tunneling 


in England, 

Tunnels for portions of 
canal in hilly regions are some- 
times of great length — such 
as the Canal de St. Quentin, 
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more than seven miles long; the Huddersfield, and the 
Mauvages (Canal du Marne au Rhbin), three miles each ; 
Sapperton, Thames and Medway, Dudley, Blisworth, 
Soussey, Pouilly, ranging from two to four miles, 
Transatlantic enterprise of this class has made great ad- 
vances of late years, We select two or three out of nearly 
a score which deserve mention. The Hoosac Tunnel was 
constructed to provide a direct route to the Hudson River. 
Until the cutting 
of this one, all rock 


September in the following year the great undertaking 
was inaugurated in state, the ceremony being graced by 
the presence of the Empress Eugenie. 

And novw,in spite of the German prophecy, that ‘‘a large 
lake would be met with which would put a sudden end to 
all the work,” we are able to record that on Sunday, 29th 
February, 1880, the St. Gothard Tunnel, anotber gigantic 
effort of engineering, was accomplished. Thus for the 
second time have 
the hoary Alps been 


tunneling in the 


pierced through 


United States was 


their very heart. 


effected by hand- 
labor. It was com- 
menced in 1858, 
and after several 
delays, arising from 
pecuniary difficul- 
ties and a serious 
accident in Octo- 
ber, 1867, it was 
finished in 1874. 
Under Lake Michi- 
gan there is a tun- 
nel, or rather aque- 
duct, constructed 
to convey pure 
water to the city 
of Chicago. This 
important work was 
begun in 1864, and 
completed in 1867 ; 
and a tunnel under 
the Hudson River 
at New York is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

. In August, 1857, 
the celebrated Mont 
Cenis Tunnel — in- 
correctly so termed, 
because it is sixteen 
miles from that 
mountain, the tun- 
nel actually passing 
under the Grand 
Vallon — was com- 
menced by manual 
labor, and  con- 
tinned so to be 
worked until 1861, 
when rock- boring 
machinery came 
into use, in con- 
sequence of which 
rapid advances were 
made. The First 
Napoleon oon- 
structed a magnifi- 
cent military road 
over Mont Cenis Pass, and this was used regularly by 
travelers. At length, when the French railways had 
crept close to one flank of the range, and Italian rail- 
ways close to the other, plans for a railway tunnel to 
connect the two were formed. The French and Italian 
Governments agreed to share the cost between them. 
The tunnel is nearly eight miles long, and as much as 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. After working from 
opposite sides of the mountain, the workmen at length 
met in the centre, December 26th, 1870. On the 17th of 


VIEW FROM BELOW OF THE THREE VIADUCTS NEAR WASEN, ASCENDING TO THE 
GREAT TUNNEL. 


The St. Gothard, 
until the present 
century, had been 
one of the least 
frequented passes, 
although the hospi- 
tal of the monks 
of St. Gothard was 
founded in 1331. 
In 1816, however, 
a regular post be- 
tween five Swiss 
cantons and Milan 
was_ established ; 
yet up to 1820 the 
path was only prac- 
ticable for horses 
and pedestrians, 
and until lately the 
journey from Lu- 
cerne to Turin oc- 
cupied twenty-five 
hours and a half, 
whereas the same 
journey hencefor- 
ward will occupy 
but eight hours. 
The convention for 
the construction of 
this railroad was 
signed by Italy and 
Switzerland in 
1869, and in 1870 
the North German 
Confederation ad- 
hered to the con- 
vention. Engineer 
Gelpke and the geo- 
metrician, Koppe, 
were the chief de- 
signers, At first 
seven companies 
sent in their esti- 
mates—one Swiss, 
one Franco - Swiss, 
one Italian, one 
German, two Eng- 
lish, one American. Finally L. Favre, of Geneva, and 
the Italian Society of Public Works in Turin, headed by 
Grattoni, the constructor of the tunnel through Mont 
Cenis, were the only competitors, and to Favre the contract 
was assigned, his offer being considered the most advan- 
tageous. 

Meanwhile, the administration of the St. Gothard rail- 
way had arranged for the commencement of the excava- 
tions of the grand tunnel, begun in June, 1872. For the 
perforation the waters of the Reuss were utilized on the 
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northern slope; those of Val Tremola on the southern. 
In 1879, Favre, who directed all the works in person, died 
suddenly of apoplexy in the tunnel as he was explaining 
the operations to some foreign visitors ; nor was he the 
only victim, 179 workmen having lost their lives by acci- 
dents or suffocation, while hundreds of others have con- 
tracted maladies which sooner or later will bring them to 
the grave, 

The work, which was never interrupted day or night, 
occupied nine years and three months—3,330 days in all. 
The first estimates of the sum total to be expended 
amounted to 227,000,000 francs, of which Italy agreed to 
pay 55,000,000, while various municipalities and pro- 
vinces made up another 15,000,000; Germany and Swit- 
zerland contributed 63,000,000, the remainder of the sum 
being made up by shares, of which a vast number are held 
by Italians ; so that in fact Italy has contributed far more 
than half of the sum total, the province and city of Milan 
alone furnishing 2,500,000. 

The gallery of the St. Gothard runs in a straight line 
from the village of Géschenen to Albinengo, a village to 
the west of Airolo. The tunnel to be excavated along this 
line was 14,912 metres long, 2,700 metres longer than the 
gallery of Mont Cenis, In order to join it with tho rail- 
toad which comes toward Airolo in an east-to-west direa- 
tion, another gallery of 150 metres was excavated ; in fact, 
between Gischenen and Brunnen there are twenty-seven 
galleries. The altitude at the entrance of the tunnel at 
Géschenen is 1,109 metres above the sea level; in the 
centre fifty metres higher, at Airolo forty metres higher. 
The geological formation differs essentially from that of 
the Cottian Alps. The bore of the gallery after some 2,000 
metres of granite or granite-gneiss, entered into crystalline 
schist, intersected with veins of serpentine, a mass, in 
short, of the hardest rock, which at first threatened to 
baffle the perforating machines, The hydraulic works 
were also extremely tedious, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining a sufficiently strong body of water from the Reuss, 
while, on the Airolo side, during the Winter, avalanches 
often obstructed the bed of the Tremols, rendering it ne- 
cessary to excavate a bed under the snow, Signor Favre, 
in order to overcome the difficulty with the Reuss, con- 
structed an enormous reservoir and a canal, while to baffle 
the avalanches he caused the water to be conducted by 
means of 8 wooden canal into the bed of s minor torrent, 
the Chiesso, less subject to avalanches. Other difficulties 
were encountered and overcome by his indomitable will, 
so that at his death it may be said that only the mechan- 
ical portion of the work remained. 

This was completed really in 1881, but the inauguration 
was delayed, owing to various circumstances, until May 


21st, 1882. Then Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and we- 


may say all Enrope, participated with thorough satisfao- 
tion in the ceremonies attendant on the opening of the St, 
Gothard Tunnel ; but, as is usually the case, the promo- 
ter, the initiator of that great international work has been 
almost entirely forgotten in his birthplace, Milan, as in 
his beloved Lugano, where he spent the last twenty years 
of his life in study and poverty, dying there in 1869, 
Carlo Cattaneo, the greatest philosopher and political 
economist of modern Italy, the guide and inspirer of the 
Five Days of Milan, in 1848, when the unarmed citizens 
defeated and drove out from their city the entire Austrian 
army under Radetsky, as early as 1859 insisted on the 
tunnel through the St. Gothard, in the interests of Italy 
and Switzerland alike. 

It appears that, fearing injury to their traffic from Paris 
to Brindisi via the Mont Cenis, the French are now, in 
consequerce of this new tunnel, boring through the Simp- 


lon—estimated at eleven and one half miles in length— 
and ‘already thereare rumors of schemes to bore through 
the Tarentaise and the Col du Mont; and even Mont 
Blanc is threatened with a tunnel,” consequent upon tho 
feverish competition likely to arise among ‘the Swiss, 
German, French and Italian lines. 

Five years ago, La Nature reported that in Spain an 
inter-continental Railway Company had been formed to 
carry out the scheme of connecting Europe and Africa by 
atunnel under the Straits of Gibraltar, but nothing has 
been done in the matter. 

But the bold idea of a tunnel under the British Channel 
will, if carried ont, eclipse all former tndertakings 
of this kind. The present ‘‘Channel Company” was 
formed in 1872 ; Sir John Hawkshaw, F.RS., Mr. Bran- 
lees and M. Gamond being appointed engineers. The 
route finally decided upon places the tunnel on a line ex- 
tending from a spot between Folkestone and Dover, 
through the ‘* Old Gray Chalk,” to a point between San- 
gatte and Calais, on the opposite coast. The total length 
will be thirty-ono miles, of which twenty-two will be 
under the Strait, Shafts are to be sunk on each shore to 
a depth of about 450 feet below high-water mark; and 
driftways from the bottom of these, for the draining of the 
tunnel, which is to begin 200 feet above the driftway. 
These driftways will be driven from both ends on a down 
gradient of one in eighty to the junction of the drainage 
driftway ; and then on an up-grade of one in 2,640 to the 
middle of the Strait. The crown of the tunnel in all 
parts will be not less than 200 feet below the bed of the 
Dover Straits. It is hoped that the excavation will be 
mostly through chalk, in which case comparatively rapid 
progress will be made. 

It has been estimated that the probable cost of this 
titanic task will be about $20,000,000; but Sir John Hawk- 
shaw considers it best to double this estimate, in anticipa- 
tion of greater obstacles which may arise. The prelimin- 
ary works are now being prosecuted with great activity. 
A shaft has been sunk at Sangatte, to the depth of over 100 
metres, and the experimental gallery has been commenced, 
and is to be continued for a kilometre—that is, 3,250 feet 
—under the sea The raising of the capital for the 
tunnel itself is, however, still a knotty problem; but if 
this can be accomplished, so much the better for all 
parties, Asthe passenger traffic between England and the 
continent amounts to nearly 400,000 annually, and is 
yearly on the increase, the opening of this marine subway 
will be of enormous public advantage. 


THE CHAPERON. 


Lapy Serma Mrzziz had many strings to her bow, 
which was, indeed, sadly in want of them ; and perhaps 
the best of all these strings was that hung on to a wire 
which pulled the Lord Chamberlain, 

It is very likely that his lordship did not know by 
whom or through whom he was pulled—possibly he had 
only the very vaguest idea that he was ever pulled at all ; 
but whenever Lady Selina gave a vigorous jerk to her own 
particular part of the mechanism by which he was set 
going, the Lord Chamberlain unconsciously went through 
the stateliest of his paces, 

The underlying reason of this edifying behavior was 
always hidden beneath superfine manners and refreshing 
compliments. For, if the best strings are kept too dry 
and pulled too hard, they break. However, several people 
in good society knew that the secret of Lady Selina’s in- 
fluence lay in the fact that she bad a cousin who was - 
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permanent person of great authority in the royal house- 
hold, and that she held certain documents which placed 
that permanent person of great authority at her mercy. 

She made a very good income out of her social position, 
though there was a brisk competition in the business to 
which she had devoted her high birth and vigorous 
energies, for it it was that of the professional chaperon. 
Lady Selina, however, had many advantages over her 
rivals, In the first place, she was a daughter of a peer of 
the highest rank—Fulke de Were Everard Nortiman, 
sixth Duke of Nomanswill—which always counts for some- 
thing ; then she had married intoa family which had been 
behind the soenes of public life time out of mind, her de- 
funct husband, Mr. Backstairs Mizzle, having been the 
useful friend of some of the most important personages 
of his generation, He would have died rich but for this, 
and Lady Selina, who had married him for his supposed 
wealth, might have turned out a very different sort of 
person ; but when his assets were examined, it turned out 
that he had lent his money to the important personages 
as fast as he made it—or even faster—and his widow, to 
her infinite mortification, inherited little but a bundle of 
bonds and annuity deeds, which were scarcely worth the 
paper they were written on, 

It was then that she was obliged to live by her wita 
Fortune, she had next to none; but of intelligence, she had 
avery fair share indeed. A fine, impressive woman, too, 
was Lady Selina, with no nonsense about her. Her voice 
was o clear, shrill, breezy voice, quite invigorating to 
weak nerves. Her stature was grand, her eyes bright and 
resolute ; her nose had something of the bold arch which 
distinguished that of the late Duke of Wellington, and 
which is generally considered a mark of high breeding as 
well as of firmness in character, She had required that, 
and more, to keep her place in the world when she was left 
to do battle with all comers—a noble female pauper, aged 
forty-three. 

Luckily—or as sho thought luckily—she had no children 
of her own, and therefore was tolerably free to do as she 
liked. In the early part of her widowhood, therefore, she 
went to Florence, where living is cheap, and queened it 
over the Anglo-Italian colony there. She dined out every 
day, and gave letters of introduction in return. She also 
made a little by signing certificates of cure to some 
venders of patent medicines, who advertised her as having 
been miraculously healed by their nostrum ; and, though 
this was but a limited field for her ambition, she liked the 
Jtalian people and their climate, and led a convenient life 
among the Florentines, She also found many wealthy 
travelers worth her attention constantly moving about in 
Italy ; and she conld open the gates of the Vatican as 
easily as those of St. James’s Palace. But when the new 
regulation came out commanding the personal attendance 
of every one who made presentations at the Queen’s 
Courts, Lady Selina was, of course, obliged to reside in 
London during the season. 

“TI must get my court-dresses out of them now,” she 
said, curtly, to a poor relation who lived with her; ‘and 
so shall you. You must see Madame Mauve about it, and 
say I shall expect a handsome commission on the foolish 
people I bring to her.” ’ 

It was a trade which required a good deal of shrewd- 
ness, for not even the ducal flag of the great house of 
Nortiman would have passed people really objectionable 
into the throne-room of Majesty. Lady Selina had to pick 
and choose among her customers ; and it is due to English 
loyalty to add that she had an extensive choice, There 
was no end of people who had acquired property, and who 
wanted to show it in company where they could never 


feel for a moment at ease, Even when they were too old, 
or too fat, or too consciously vulgar to venture themselves 
into the great world of fashion, they were anxious that 
their daughters should do so; and those young ladies. 
were invariably all agog to set ont on that risky enter- 
prise. Then Lady Selina made her terms, 

The highest price she ever got in one lump was from 
the blooming wife of a great railway speculator, who paid 
her three thousand pounds in hard money, besides per- 
quisites, for the honor of her escort to a drawing-room. 
Bat in this case there was a good deal of negotiation 
necessary ; and it was whispered that Lady Selina had an 
illustrious coadjutor who had also a large finger in the pie, 
In ordinary cases her terms were five hundred guineas, 

It must not be imagined that so great and brave a lady 
ever condescended to ask for cash. Her poor relation man- 
aged that part of their business, Did Mrs. Loanly, the 
stock-jobber’s wife, who had made that awful pile of 
money in Egypt, desire to display her own charms or 
those of her daughters at Court, Lady Selina Mizzle, 
whose birth gave her access to every society she cared to 
make a hunting-ground, found means of becoming ac- 
quainted with Mrs, Loanly ; and when the game was once 
flushed her ladyship generally begged it. 

Her dresses, her carriage, her footman, took all the 
breath out of a middle-aged matron, till there was no 
more spirit left in her; and once under Lady Selina’s 
tuition, their intercourse might have been found recorded 
step by step in Loanly’s banker's books, though not a 
check bore her ladyship’s indorsement. She dealt en- 
tirely in cash payments, and it was always politely under- 
stood that the cash was a voluntary contribution for the 
benefit of my lady’s poor, which made things more agree- 
able on all sides. 

‘Tt is nice to make a large income out of one’s benevo- 
lence,” she was wont to say on these occasions, when she 
and her poor relation, to whom she was always very kind 
and cordial, sat down—as they sometimes did—after a 
well-spent day, to a private and confidential supper. 

A kind-hearted woman was Lady Selina Mizzle when it 
was possible to get under the triple armor of worldliness, 
rapacity and pride in which her affections were incased. 
Her poor relation’s lines had fallon in pleasant places, and 
few dowerless widows of mature age had so many friends. 
Her clients did not consider their obligations at an end 
when they had handed over the cost of their entrance into 
the presence of their sovereign, nor, to do her justice, did 
Lady Seline. She always took a sincere interest in them 
ever afterward, 

After a proper understanding she would even send out 
invitations to their balls and parties, filling their fine new 
houses with company Ait to figure in the Morning Post. 
She would supervise their garden-parties and correct the 
florid exuberance of their taste in banquets and orna- 
ments, She would even choose their carriages, horses, 
liveries and jewelry. She could get them the first offer of 
her brother Lord John Nortiman’s famous yacht, or of 
Lord Charles Nortiman’s villa at Ascot during the race- 
week, 

Nothing was beyond the reach of her high-born arm if 
she found good cause to stretch it out. What she could 
not do herself somebody else could ; and whoever that 
somebody might be, Lady Selina could pull a wire that 
moved him. 

There was another branch of her profession which re- 
quired very discreet and nice handling, but under her 
dexterons management it was extremely lucrative, She 
was the confidential referee of some of the very largest 
money-lenders in the metropclis, His grace, the Duke of 
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Nomansvill, chief and head of her noble family, who had | gentleman did with his time. She had news from every 
at various times in his social and political career entered | club at home or abroad, from every racecourse, from 
into relations with every one of them, had dropped a hint | every polo and pigeon-shooting match, from every gam- 
that his sister aMene be consulted with advantage in cer- | bling-house, through one or other of her noble relatives. 
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tain cases of delicacy, and thenceforth her advice was very | She could command precisely that sort of information 
frequently in request. which is most precious to the fashionable bill-discounter, 
No safer guide in pecuniary transactions with the aris- | and he had to pay for it. She used to boast that she had 
tocracy than Lady Selina. She knew not only the rent- | never given so much as a mutton chop to any human 
roll of nearly every man who had a rent-roll, but she also | being without an equivalent, which left her, upon the 
knew what where the charges on it, and what the landed | whole, a winner, and she was wise in her generation. 
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She would sail into a ball, or a fancy fair, or a horticul- 
tural show, where the flush and the fair meet together, 
looking like a line-of-battle ship at a regatta. A dozen of 
the prettiest girls present might be under her splendid 
convoy, and she had an attentive eye on all their doings ; 
but she never allowed them to embarrass her course, She 
did not permit them to fluster her, or to whisper at her, 
or to mob her. 

Each girl commanded her own vessel under judicious 
sailing orders, and seldom, indeed, did one of Lady 
Selina’s gallant fleet come into port without a galleon in 
tow as lawful prize. 

**What do you want, child ?” she would say, in a hard, 
prosaic voice, to any girl who was not fittingly armed for 
conquest, or who manwuvred awkwardly, while her squad- 
ron was under canvas. ‘‘You want rank or money, or 
both, if you can get them, don’t you? Well, then, do as 
you are told |” 


And they did as they were told, or Lady Selina took the 
nonsense out of them in mighty quick time. 

She was bluft as a man, keen as an attorney in criminal 
practice, droll, amusing, jolly and good-humored, too. 
She “trained fine,” as they say at Newmarket. She 
would have no nerves, no faintings, no lackadaisical or 
melodramatic ways on any pretense whatever. Her nom- 
inations for the great prizes of the season were all heroines 
and martyrs. 

Their drill, to an experienced eye, was beautiful. They 
spoke exactly in the language of the day ; they dressed in 
the loveliest fashions of to-morrow. Not a dowdy was 
ever seen among Lady Selina’s lot ; the get-up of every 
one of them was absolutely perfect. Not a mistake in 
gloves, ribbons or colors; not an ornament too much 
from crown to heel. The arrangement of the hair was a 
study ; their walking was among the fine arts; their dano- 
ing was grace consummate, Every tone and inflection of 
their voices, the turn of the head, the trick of the hand, 


THE CHAPERON, —“ SHE SITS STOCK STILL, WITH THOSE PALE, LANKY GIRLS ALL IN A ROW.’? 


had been rehearsed, and there was no more exquisite 
piece of acting in London than Lady Selina marshaling 
her victorious Amazons on a presentation day. The band 
should have played a triumphal march in honor of them ; 
and hautboys and clarions with a silver sound should have 
acclaimed her. 

The honorable Miss Pettie, who had taken four virgin 
nieces about to all the pleasure haunts of Europe, hated 
Lady Selina with all her heart, now nearly full of ver- 
juice, 

‘*Old fool !” snorted her great rival ; ‘‘does she expect 
young men are to be caught by prowling about after 
them? They have to give chase to my girls. The woman 
is a wall-flower, my dear,” Lady Selina would add to her 
poor relation, long since on the way to be rich. ‘She 
sits stock still with those pale lanky girls beside her all of 
& row, and goes wherever she can get asked ina fly. Her 
coachman has a cold in his head, my dear. I have seen 
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him with it. My girls only go to the best houses, and are 
never seen out unattended by powdered footmen and a 
barouche, with proper match-making horses seventeen 
hands high. A young man with birth and spirit who has 
got something in his pockets won’t marry afrump. Why 
should he? He has generally seen enough of them in his 
low connections. How do you like these ortolans? 
Drink Johannisberg with them, my dear ; not claret cup, 
as you were going to do; good hock brings out their 
flavor. ° 

“There is that owl, my brother Frank’s widow, too, 
whose girls will take root at Leamington, I believe. They 
have thrown themselves, all four—mother included—at 
the second-rate hunting men who go down there for the 
season. The fellows dine with them, flirt with them, and 
morris off to town in Spring for better amusement. Lady 
Meanwell, too, our prim cousin, has never given her niece 
a single chance of establishing herself in a proper manner. 
She never lets the poor girl out of earshot, and is always 
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feaving her drawing-room door ajar, that she may see 
what is going on through it. Going on, indeed! Just as 
if young women did not know their own business best, 
and how to manage it! Men get scared when they see 
steel-traps and spring-guns all about people’s houses. 
Look at my conservatory. No better place in Belgravia 
for morning callers, and morning callers cost nothing. 
On the contrary, I make them bring round their drags 
and give us a good dinner. Then, of course, as you have 
seen fifty times, what they call their ‘spooning’ in the 
conservatory, with all those heady exotics, and the Orleans 
Club champagne afterward, puts them in such a condition 
that any girl of sense and courage can have her own way 
with them. Mabel May caught Lord Lightfeatherly by a 
wild prank which scared us, you remember, a little at 
first ; and I hesitated to give my consent to so bold a ven- 
ture till she satisfied me she had nerve to go through with 
it. Now she isa marchioness, with the right sort of set- 
tlements, and keeps her husband from making a goose of 
himself. A chaperon, my dear, means a hood or cape; it 
is an old word we have kept from the gay times of knight 
and troubadour. She should be a girl’s cloak to mask 
her merry witcheries, while she tries their effect; she 
should not be the glumpy jaileress of a prisoner at large.” 

‘Just so,” answered the poor relation, for she was 
always of Lady Selina’s way of thinking, and assented 
agreeably. 

It is a nice way of talking to superiors, and makes a 
dressing-room fireside, in the half hours before going to 
bed, quite cheerful and cozy, especially after a supper of 
ortolans or oyster-toast and pineapple salad, which is a 
diet at once light and nourishing. 


ANIMALS IN KENT, ENGLAND, IN ANCIENT TIMES, 


Havina lately excavated the site of a Roman villa at 
Wingham, in Kent, says an English archmologist, Mr. 
George Dowker, part of which has been buried since the 
time of the Saxons, and now is covered with three or four 
feet of soil, I think the remains of the animals there met 
with may interest your readers, as showing what sorts 
were most common in Kent in those days. Great part of 
the villa lies buried beneath a pasture, and the first thing 
that struck me was the great accumulation of earth, which 
must have been the work of worms during these thirteen 
hundred years. Beneath the soil so accumulated we find 
the level of the soil at the Saxon period. I say Saxon 
period, because there are evidences that the villa, when 
abandoned by the Romans, had been inhabited by the 
Saxon invaders, or by the Romano-British, nothing of 
later date having been found; hence we may conclude 
that tbe animal remains fairly represent what was the 
fauna of that period. 

Among the most of the bones found were those of the 
ox, of which at least two varieties are represented—Bos 
longifrons, and a longer horned variety ; bones of the red- 
deer, the roedeer, the goat, the sheep, the hog, the dog, 
the horse and the hare; while the birds’ remains consisted 
of the cock, and perhaps the goose. The dog has in two 
instances left the imprint of his paws on the Roman tiles 
found, so that we may conclude that he was a companion 
of the Romans. The impression left on one tile shows 
that he had squatted on his hind legs, and imprinted his 
forepaws on the unbaked tile, probably watching his 
master at work. (There was no dog tax in those days.) 
These paw marks were about the size that would hava 
been made by the English grayhound, The Romans have 


depicted on their Samian pottery many scenes of the | 


A DISH FIT FOR LUCULLUS. 


chase, some representing hunting the stag, and in these 
the dog seems to have resembled the deerhound of the 
present day; but we learn from the Romans that the 
Britons had a larger, fiercer dog, more like the mastiff, 
which has also been represented on their pottery. 

The red deer (now confined to the highlands of Scot- 
land) must have been plentiful in Kent, nearly every 
Roman station producing evidences of its presence ; the 
roedeer also must have been abundant. The hog, to 
judge from the remains we met with, must have been very 
like the animal at present domesticated, not like the short 
fine pigs that find their way to our cattle shows, but that 
long-backed animal with narrow jaws, seen in some farm- 
yards, and often in the laborer’s pigsty. Small bones, 
perhaps of the hare or rabbit, were also met with, and 
the leg-bones of the cock, which, from the size and posi- 
tion of the spur bones, I should liken to those of the old- 
fashioned gamecock. But I must end this ‘‘ cook-and-a- 
bull story,” and will only observe in conclusion that I am 
informed by Mr. Lake Price, the excavator of the Brading 
Roman Villa, in the Isle of Wight, that almost precisely 
the same animal bones were found there, 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE SOME ENGLISH NAMES, 


CHOLMONDELEY, pronounced Chumley ; Majoribanks, 
pronounced Marshbanks ; Cockburn, pronounced Coburn ; 
and Cowper, pronounced Oooper. Again, Mainwaring is 
Mannering. In Elgin and Gillott, the “‘g” is hard; in 
Gifford and Nigel it is soft; in Johnstone the ‘‘t” should 
not be sounded. In Molyneux the “x” is sounded, and 
the name is pronounced Molynoox, with a very slight 
accent on the last syllable, In Vaux the ‘‘x” is sounded, 
but is mnte in Des Vaux, and likewise in Devereux. In 
Ker, Berkeley and Derby the ‘‘e” has the sound of “a” 
in far. In Waldegrave the second syllable, de,” should 
be dropped, and so should the “th” in Blyth. Dillwyn 
is pronounced Dillun. In Conyngham, Monson, Monk- 
ton and Ponsonby, the ‘‘o” takes the sound of “u,” and 
Blount should be pronounced as Blunt, the ‘‘o” being 
mute, Buchan should be pronounced Buckan, and Beau- 
clerk, or Beauclerc, is Boclare, the accent being on the 
first syllable. Wemyses should be pronounced Weems. 
In Hertford, the “t” is elided, and the ‘‘e” has the 
sound of ‘‘a” in far. Strachan should be pronounced 
Strawn ; Colquehoun is Koohoon, the accent being on tho 
last syllable; Beauchamp is Beacham, and Coutts is 
Koots. Another formidable name to the uninitiated is 
Duchesne, which should be pronounced Dukarn ; Bethune 
should be Beeton ; and in Abergavenny, the ‘‘av” is not 
sounded. Menzies is pronounced Mynges; Knollys as 
Knowls; Sandys as Sands; Gower as Gorr; Milnes as 
Mills. Finally, Dalziel should be pronounced Dael ; 
Chartres is Charters; Glamis is Glarms; Geoghegan 
should be pronounced Gaygan ; and Ruthven is Riven, 
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A DISH FIT FOR LUCULLUS, 


On the street called Okiyo-koge (High resting-place of 
the Mikado), in Tokio, is a restaurant ‘where persons 
can enjoy the supreme delight of broiled eels.” In come 
pany with a friend the writer recently visited the eel- 
house, and was shown by the proprietor into the kitchen. 
A cook selected a vigorously-sqnirming fish, struck its 
head smartly upon a wooden block placed upon the floor, 
and kneeling by it, grasped the creature’s neck, inserted a 
knife in the left side of the vertebra: and dexterously ran 
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it down to the tail, then rapidly applied his instrument to 
the other side of the backbone, and repeated the process, 
leaving the eel split open. Holding up the head, to which 
was attached the vertebrie and lateral bones inclosing the 
intestines, he bowed and said: ‘‘There is not a splinter 
left in the fish.” The operator washed down the block, 
chopped the flattened eel into three-inch lengths and 
shouted to a cook, who advanced and removed it on a 
dish, We advanced to a range and saw another cook 
skewering the pieces of eel on long bamboo splints, Then 
he placed them on the rods over the glowing coals, and 
when one side was browned dexterously picked them up 
with a pair of iron chopsticks and turned them. After 
they were thoroughly cooked he seized the fish with the 
same instrument and plunged it into a vessel containing 
old shoyu, which was as thick and dark as molasses, 

I took my chopsticks in my right hand, inserted the 
points in the fish, broke off a morsel, and ate. Ye gods! 
It was delicious, rich, tender, delicately flavored and 
bonelees! I drew my box toward me, nodded approvingly 
ot the attendant and enjoyed the delectable food. The 
smiling girl brought in box after box, the contents of each 
being nicer than the last. I have partaken of fried oysters 
at home, broiled fish in all countries and tho delicacies of 
every clime, but have never more thoroughly enjoyed any 
dish than I did those unagi. , 


A VERIFIED PREDICTION, 

Sars Snxon relates in his Memoirs that, being in the 
camp before Namur, in 1692, at a time when he was one of 
the king’s mousquetaires, he had formed a close friend- 
ship with one of his companions in arms, the Comte de 
Cresquen. 

**The poor boy,” he says, “did not live long. Having 
volunteered into the king’s regiment, and being on the 
point of joining his corps the next Spring, he came and 
related to me that he had had his fortune told by a female, 
named ‘La du Perchois,’ who carried on the profession 
secretly at Paris, and that she had told him he would be 
drowned, and that soon, too. 

*T rallied him upon his foolish and impertinent curios- 
ity, derided the ignorance of such a class of persons, and 
told him that she had founded her prophecy upon the sor- 
rowfual and sinister looks of my friend, who really was dis- 
agreeably ugly. 

**He started a few days afterward, met with another 
man of the same trade at Amiens, who predicted the same 
thing to him; and marching thence with his regiment to 
join the army, he stopped to water his horse in the Escaut, 
and was drowned in the sight of the whole regiment, with- 
out anyone having it in his power to afford assistance, 

“*T was extremely grieved at this event, which entailed 
an irreparable loss upon his family. He had only two sis- 
ters, one of whom married the eldest son of M. de Mon- 
chevreuil, and the other took the vail in the Convent of 
the Calvary.” 


CHATTERTON. 


A Brisrot dealer in curiosities has now on sale an im- 
perfect quarto history of the Bible, printed in the last 
century, but undated, containing the original family 
entries of the birth and baptism of Chatterton, and the 
like of his brother and sister. The book has escaped the 
collectors, and was lately bought by its present owner 
from a poor person in Bristol. The title-page of the Old 
Testament portion. is missing, and the work, which is 
much thumbed, partly no doubt by the young poet him- 


self, begins with “Book IL” The new Testament history 
retains the title, which is as follows: ‘‘A Complete 
History of the Holy Gospel, containing the Incarnation, 
Birth, Doctrine, Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Illustrated with Notes, explaining 
several difficult Passages and reconciling many Texts that 
are seemingly Contradictory.” The inscriptions, which are 
unquestionably genuine and contain particulars not to be 
found in the biographies, are on the back of this title, 
except one at the end of the book, which is crossed 
through. The firm, round, schoolmaster’s style of pen- 
manship shows the hand of the poet's father, who con- 
ducted the Pile Street School. It may be inferred that he 
was a believer in astrology, for he has given the ages of 
the moon for casting the horoscopes of his children's 
births, It is curious that the name first appears as 
“* Chadderdon.” 


“ Mary, the Daughter of Thomas and Sarah Chadderdon, was 
born in Pile Street, Tuesday Morning, about 8 a Clock, the 14th day 
of February, Anno Domini 1748-9, and Baptized the 18th of March 
following by the Reverend Wm. Williams in 8t. Mary Redoliff 
Church. ‘ 

George Pew of Temple parish 

John Pipping of Maryport 

verre t God mothers, 

Moon first Quarter 18 day 1 morning. 

Giles Malpas, the Son of Thomas Ohatterton by Sarah his Wife, 
was born at the Charity School in Pile Street on a Wednesday 
Morning between 4 & 5 a clock, 12th Dece. 1750, and was baptised 
in St. Mary Redcliff Church the first day of January following by 
the Reverd. Mr. Wm. Williams. ~ 

Andrea fuhrer 

J. Fredrick Mover} Godfathers. 

Betty at ye Deans 

Ann Andrews } Godmothers, 

Moon last Quarter 9 Decem. $ in ye Afternoon. and died 
April the 16 Aged 4 months and 4 days. 

Thomas, the son of Thoinas and Sarah Chatterton, was Born 
November the 20 in 1752, on a Monday Night between 6 & 7a Clock, 
and was baptised in St. Mary Redcliff Church the 1(?) Day of Jan- 
uary following by the Rev. Mr. Giles. 

Full Moon the 22 at 3 and 4 Evening. 


The inscription at the end of the volame was probably 
canceled as being wrongly placed, and may have been re- 
written on the earlier and missing title. It is the record 
of the marriage of the poet’s father and mother. Though 
crossed through it is quite legible and is as follows : 

“Thomas Chatterton and Sarah Young were married at 
Sodbury Church, in Gloucestershire, by Mr. E. Coats, on 
Monday, the 25 day of April, in the year 1748.” 


Tue SHapows on THR Graves.—In China, ancestors are 
held in peculiar reverence. The Ohinese look upon the 
casting of a shadow over an ancestor’s grave as an insult, 
and resent it with impetuous rage. Chineso ancestors 
are buried, not in large cemeteries, but in the family 
burial-grounds, As China is thickly inhabited, the result 
is that an ancestor’sa bones may be found resting beneath 
every few rods of turf. Hence a novel cause of trouble to 
a telegraph company in that country. The company 
erected poles on which to hang the wires, The poles and 
wires necessarily cast mora or less of a shadow. Every 
Chinaman on whose ancestor's grave a shadow rested 
forthwith arose in his wrath and cut down the poles. The 
consequence has been, a8 a matter of economy and self- 
protection, the company has placed the wires under- 
ground. JReverence for the dead in China has accom- 
plished what regard for the comfort and safety of the 
living has as yet been unable to accomplish here, : 
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When black is night, and stars shine bright, 
And wolves are howling round the fold, 

- Where all asleep lie lambs and sheep, 

Hi) i Uy And winds are blowing chill and cold; 

. When naught in the world is awake 
But the little tinkling rill, 

Babbling through bush and brake, 
Dancing down from the hill— 

Then wearily, oh, wearily, 

While the lands in slumber lie, 

Mother sitting baby nigh 

Watches her with sleepless eye, 
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CRADLE SONG. 


WHEN sects the sun, and day is done, 
And peaceful eve hides all our caro, 
When screech-owls cry and brown bats fly 
Through the flow’r-fragrant evening air; 
When the purple hills grow dark 
Far over the dusky moor, 


When darkness dies from all the skies, 
And streaks of amber paint the east, 
When ripples wake along the lake, 
And e’en the cricket’s chirp has ceased; 
When the white moon fades from view, 
And over the hills afar, 
In the slowly brightening blue, 
Wanes the dim sweet morning star— 
Then lovingly—oh, lovingly, 
While the dawn breaks o'er the sky, 
Mother sitting baby by 
Rocks the cradle carefully. 


When full day breaks, and earth awakes 
And all the birds burst into song, 
And deep and clear, past pool and mere, 
The little streamlet flows along, 
Amber, and crimson, and gold 
Flood all the morning sky; 
The lambs awake in the fold, 
The sparrows chirp and fly; 
While happily—oh, happily, 


And the noisy sheep-dogs bark While the faint lights fade and dle, As the morning wind floats by, 
By the vine-hung cottage door— Mother sitting baby nigh | Mother watches baby’s eye: 
Then tenderly—oh, tenderly, Softly sings her lullaby. Open slowly, drowsily, 
© 
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THE ROMANCE OF A PHOTOGRAPH. 


By Burke O’FARRELL, 


‘CuaprTserR I.—In rHe ReEp Sea. 


Two tants sat on the deck of the Pacific and Oriental 
steamer Deccan, outward bound, as she plowed her way 
languidly through the glassy waters of the Red Sea, in the 
hot hush of the afternoon. Time, 4¥P.™m. One, a plain, 
unremarkable little woman, no longer young, was indus- 
triously working at a strip of crewel embroidery ; and the 
other, coolly clothed in white, with a large straw hat shad- 
ing her face, was leaning back in a Penang chair, with her 
arms behind her head, and a ravishingly dainty foot peep- 
ing from under her voluminous skirts. 

She was a very lovely girl. Tall and exceedingly grace- 
fal-looking, with soft, light-brown hair gathered in a 
shining knot low down on her neck, sleepy blue eyes, half- 
hidden under long, straight lashes, and the fairest of fair 
complexions. All the men on board ship raved about her 
beauty, and the women detested her par conséquent, 

It was killingly, breathlessly hot. Iam quite afraid to 
@ay at what the thermometer stood. The sky looked a 
sickly white instead of blue, and the sea was like molten 
metal as it curled round the sides of the vessel; while in 
the distance, dimly defined in an ochre-colored have of 
heat, rose the fantastic rocks and depressions of the inhos- 
pitable coast—a desert land, smiling eternally beneath the 
rays of a brazen, pitiless sun ; desolate, barren, burning ; 
weird as the mountains in the moon, lonely beyond all 
power of words to express, 

Now and then a huge black porpoise showed his shining 
back above the water, or a shoal of flying-fish, like silver 
birds, skimmed the placid surface for a moment or two, to 
the languid amusement of the children ; but nothing else 
occurred to break the monotony. 

A knot of gentlemen, in the lightest possible attire'con- 
sistent with decency, were playing at whist under the 
double awning, and on the upper-deck the ladies dozed, 
worked or read, in drowsy silence, too indolent to talk. 

The two ladies I have mentioned sat alone together on 
the shady side of the main-deck, conversing in low tones. 

“And do you really mean to tell me, Miss Bampfylde, 
that you are going all the way to India—to India, to marry 
a man whom you have never seen, on the strength of a 
photograph ?” asked the elder lady. 

“Yes ; I really do mean to tell you so, Mra. Ponsonby,” 
answered the beauty, with a lazy laugh. ‘Rather a mad 
thing to do, is it not ?” 

**Very mad, I should say,” answered her companion, 
quietly, as she held her head a little on one side to look at 
her work. ‘Suppose when you get out there you find 
that you don’t like this gentleman, after all? What 
then ?” 

“That would certainly be very embarrassing,” said Miss 
Bampfylde. ‘But I knowthat I shall like him. I assure 
you that I am desperately in love with him even now.” 

*¢ With his likeness, you mean.” 

*¢ Well, with his likeness, if you will have it so,” an- 
swered Miss Bampfylde. ‘‘ But faces don’t lie, and his is 
the best and noblest and handsomest face I ever saw.” 

«Well, I confess I don’t understand it,” said the plain 
little woman, shaking her head. 

* Perhaps not; but, if you care to listen, I will tell 
you all about it, and then you may understand better. 
Shall I?” 

** Yes, do, if it won’t make you too hot,” answered Mra, 
Ponsonby. 


The two Indies shared the same cabin, and had drifted 
into the kind of intimacy that occurs so frequently on 
board ship. Sometimes these intimacies end as they 
begin, but sometimes they lead to lifelong friendships. 

I don’t suppose that Alice Bampfylde cared much for 
Mrs, Ponsonby, but she liked her well enough; and 
Mrs, Ponsonby, a seasoned Anglo-Indian, took a certain 
interest in the beautiful girl who was going out to a 
strange land on such a romantic wild-goose chase in search 
of a husband, 

**Oh, it would be impossible to be any hotter than I 
am,” returned the beauty, lazily, ‘‘ Well, then, you must 
know I am one of those happy creatures whose faces are 
their fortunes. I have just enough money a year to keep 
me in gloves, and perhaps a few other trifles, and I have 
not a relation in the world that I care a straw about, or 
who cares a straw about me. 

‘For tho last five years I have been living with an old 
great-aunt of mine in'a moldy, mildewed old cathedral 
town. I wish I could describe my aunt to you, but I 
really could not do justice to her. = 

** Bhe is very tall, very thin and very prim; she wears 
mittens and a black satin gown and a brown front; she 
never laughs and never leans back in her chair, but sits 
bolt upright, looking the picture of gloom. She never 
moves out of the house, except to go in a bathchair to 
Saint Barabbas on Sunday. 

‘* Saint Barabbas is a fearfally low church, and my aunt 
goes in for that sort of thing, cultivates cadaverous-looking 
parsons, has prayer-meetings at her house, and goes up 
to London every year for the May meetings at Exeter 
Hall. 


* You may guess how lively all this was forme. Thea. 
tres, balls and parties were things to be dreamed of ; they 
did not enter into the scheme of my existence at all, I 
never dared to laugh, for if I did I was immediately told 
to meditate upon my latter end, and if a man so much ag 
looked at me I was threatened with nothing less than 
eternal perdition. 

** Still she could not always keep me shut up in her dull 
sitting-room, and I have had some glimpses of the outer 
world occasionally. I was getting very sick of this sort of 
life when one day I got a letter from my brother in India 
—he is only my half-brother, by-the-by, and twenty years 
older than myself. I have not seen him for ten years, 

“Well, as I told you, I got a letter from him—a letter 
which amused me very much. In it he told me that the 
magistrate and collector of Muggeratial—that is the name 
of the station where he lives—had seen my photograph, 
and fallen desperately in love with it—he had gone quite 
mad over it, in fact. 

“TI treated it as a joke, of course; but my brother 
wrote several letters all in the same strain. Mr. Ham- 
mond, the collector, was quite serious, he said ; he wished 
to propose in due form. It would be an excellent match 
for me in every respect. Would I come out to India and 
see if I could fancy him? etc., eto. Then my brother in- 
closed a photograph. 

** My dear Mra. Ponsonby, until I saw that photograph 
the whole affair struck me as rather absurd, and my 
brother’s proposal that I should go out to him as a thing 
not to be entertained fora moment, But when I had re- 
ceived Mr. Hammond’s likeness, my opinion entirely 
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altered, and I confess that I fell as much in love with it as 
he had with mine. Here it is, Judge for yourself whether 
lam justified in my madness or not,” 

She took an envelope from her pocket, and, opening it, 
presented a photograph to her friend. 

It was a vignette—merely the head of a strikingly hand- 
some man of about thirty, with finely-cut features, a long 
dark beard and singularly pleasing dark eyes, though with 
aslightly melancholy expression, 

Mrs, Ponsonby looked at it attentively. 

“He is a very good-looking man,” she said, after a 
pause. ‘‘But I have seen other men as good-looking 
before.” 

“So have I,” answered Miss Bampfylde; ‘but never 
one whose face appealed to my heart as this man does. It 
is the expression that makes all the charm in my eyes— 
there is something so thoroughly good and noble about 
it ” 

Then she returned the photograph to its place in her 
pocket, 


CHAPTER IL 
IN 4 ‘' TICCA GARI.” e 


Tue days passed on, and at last they neared the end of 
their long and monotonous voyage. 

One morning, early in November, they steamed up the 
river Hooghly, and soon after were moored alongside the 
jetty at Calcutta. . 

But Miss Bampfylde was not destined to see much of the 
City of Palaces on this occasion, for the Deccan was over- 
due, and her brother, who came on board to meet her, 
said that he had been in Calcutta two days already, and 
that they must start early the next morning for Muggera- 
tiul, in order that he might not overstay his leave, 

Surgeon-Major Bampfylde was a short, thick, flery- 
faced little man of forty, with a sharp voice and an 
imperious manner, especially toward the servants, and 
altogether his sister was not much prepossessed with him. 

They were up at dawn the next day, and sunrise saw 
them in the train, speeding—though that is altogether a 
delusive word when applied to the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way—on their way through endless swamps and paddy- 
fields, past feathery cane-jungles, and across broad rivers, 
toward Goalundo, where they arrived after an eight hours’ 
journey. * 

The train drew up alongside the Ganges, and while her 
brother was gone to see after the luggage, Miss Bampfylde 
amused herself with watching the crowds of noisy, gesti- 
culating, half-naked natives streaming out of the fourth- 
class cariiages, with their red, blue and yellow umbrellas, 
and with watching the queer native craft on the river, 

A boat was waiting for herself and her brother—a 
roomy, comfortable budgerow, with bright-green jilmils 
and two airy cabins, on the roof of which a native cook 
was squatting on his haunches, superintending the wash- 
ing of a gaunt fowl, the boiling of a pot of potatoes, and 
the frying of onions for curry, the whole of his culinary 
operations being conducted over a fire four inches square, 

At last Mr. Bampfylde returned, looking very hot and 
irate, with his red face glowing under an enormous sola 
topee, like a gigantic mushroom ; and soon after that they 
wore off again, gliding smoothly down the current of the 
mighty Ganges. 

It was nearly dark when they arrived, and Miss Bamp- 
fylde could distinguish little elso than a wide waste of 
sand, with a few tamarisk-bushes here and there, and a 
line of tall date-palma, cut out black and distinct against 
the yellow glow in the west. 


A nondescript vehiolo, called a ticca gari, with two 
wretched tals, or native ponies, harnessed to it with old 
bits of frayed rope, was waiting at the ghat. Into this 
they got, and after half an hour spent in endeavoring to 
induce the /als to move, by dint of dragging in front and 
shoving behind, they got into motion, and shambled off 
through the deep sand at the rate of three miles an hour. 

Alice thought that they would never get to their jour- 
ney’s end, but at last the light of the station gleamed 
across the plain, and soon after the wretched vehicle came 
to a standstill (for the twentieth time), and Mr. Bampfylde 
announced to his sister that they had arrived. 

Mrs. Bampfylde was waiting to receive them, and Alice 
was presented to her sister-in-law, whom she had never 
before seen, 

Mrs. Bampfylde was a thin, pale, washed-ont looking 
woman, who might have been any ase. She had been 
born and bred in India, and her English was very curious; 
it was like the English spoken by « foreigner, and yet it 
wasn’t. Alice thought her veiy odd. Her dress, toa, 
limp and ill-made, did not appear to belong to any partic- 
ular age, country or fashion, Alice looked at her with 
wonder; this was the first specimen of the genus she hed 
seen, 

A chill feeling of desolation seemed to steal over her ell 
of a sudden as she glanced round the bare, white, ill- 
lighted rooms, where there was nothing of English com- 
fort or English cheerfulness, and tried to take to her new 
relations, who were stranger to her than strangers in her 
own far-off English home, 

Far away, indeed! And the thought of the vastness of 
the space—all those thousands of miles of watery wilder- 
ness that rolled between her and home—seemed to strike 
a sensation of terror to her heart for the first time. Bue 
she was tired and wornout with travel and excitement 
To-morrow, she thought, all would be right, and to 
morrow she would see him / 

So she took out the precious photograph, looked at i¢ 
long and tenderly, and having put it under her pillo«, 
was soon asleep, 


—- 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE COLLECTOR OF MUGGERATIAL, 

Tue next morning she woke early. Nobody can sleen 
late in India ; all nature conspires against it, The early sua 
shines on the dewy grass ; the birds are chirping and cak- 
ing to each other, and the flowers put forth a thousaad 
mingled scents, inviting you into the garden. 

Besides, the minas scream in the verandas in a manner 
that defies all attempts at sleep, and the gray crows come 
and perch on the jilmils, and salute you with a loud 
*‘caw-caw,” in expectation of seeing your chala-hagirt— 
that is, your early tea-and-toast—brought in; for the 
crows always manage to steal half when your back is 
tarned, . 

By-and-by Mrs, Bampfylde came into her sistrr-in-law's 
bedroom, and told her that Mr. Hammond was waiting to 
see her, in a state of agitation and impatience not to be 
described. 

Alice felt her heart give a great bound, and now that 
the eventful moment of her meeting with her lover had 
arrived, she trembled all over with excitement. 

However, she twisted up her shining masses of golden 
brown hair, and dressed herself in her most dainty moru- 
ing-dress; and then, blushing like a wild-rose, and with 
her heart beating fast, she went to meet the man for whose 
sake she had left home and kindred and people. 

For one moment she paused on the threshold of the 
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door, as the sudden thought struck her: ‘‘ Will he be sat- 
isfied with me?” Then, summoning up all her courage, 
she went to meet her fate. 

The drawing-room was empty, but on the big veranda 
leading out into the sunny flower-garden was her brother, 
talking to a strange gentleman, while a tray with a teapot 
and a rack of toast stood by. 


The stranger was a short, stout, sturdily-built man, who 
looked forty, at least. He was clad from head to foot in 
cool white linen, and wore a huge sola topee covered with 
the same. 

His face was round and red and very good-natured look- 
ing. He had small, twinkling eyes, and small, red, turn- 
up nose, and was clean shaven. 


In his hand was a thick knob-stick ; in his mouth was a 
flower. His hat was on one side, his trowsers were tight, 


and altogether he was pervaded by a horsey air quite un- 
mistakable, 

Alice looked at him, and he looked at Alice, with his 
face fiery red and an air of agitation that was to her inex- 
plicable. 


‘Introduce me, Bampfylde,” said he, nudging the 
surgeon-major with his elbow. 

“Oh, it’s you, Alice, is it?” said her brother. 
Hammond—Miss Bampfylde.” 

The collector of Muggeratial bowed low. 

“If you only knew howI have longed for this mo- 
ment !” said he, with amorous fervor. 


“* Mr, 
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As for Alice, she 
felt as if she were 
going out of her 
senses, 

‘* Who did you say 
this gentleman was ?” 
she asked, turning to 
her brother with an 
expression of utter 
bewilderment, 

‘“Who? Why, Mr. 
Hammond—Mr. John 
Hammond, of course,” 
said her brother. 

“‘There must be 
some mistake, This 
is not—not——” be- 
gan Alice, somewhat 
wildly. 

‘No mistake at all, 
{ assure you, dear 
Miss Bampfylie,” 
said the magistrate 
and collector of Mug- 
geratial, gallantly, as 
he got hold of her 
hand and squeezed it 
again. ‘I am John Br, 
Hammond, at your — \ 
service now and al- 
ways, There is not 
—ahem !—a happier man in the world than I am to-day.” 

“Come, Alice, what have you got tosay to that ?” asked 
her brother, with a gruff laugh. 

‘‘ Nothing ; I—I don’t feel very well,” cried poor Alice, 
and fled from the veranda, 

**Bless my soul! What is the matter with the girl?” 
said Mr. Bampfylde. ‘Here, Georgiana” (to his wife), 
“*jast go and look after Alice; she says she’s not well.” 

Georgiana found her beautiful sister-in-law pacing up 
and down her bedroom, with her hands clasped in the 
wildest way. 

“What is the matter, my dear ?” said Mrs, Bampfylde. 

“Matter! matter! cried Alice, in the greatest excite- 
ment. ‘‘There is some mistake, some horrible mistake. 
That is not Mr. Hammond—that man on the veranda.” 

Just then Mr. Bampfylde appeared in the doorway, and 
his wife called him in. 

**She says that Mr. Hammond is not—not Mr. Ham- 
mond,” said Georgiana, helplessly. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know what’s wrong with her.” 
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‘*What the deuce do you mean, girl ?” cried the sur- 
geon-major, irately. 

‘*T mean that you have deceived me!” sobbed Alice. 
“ That—that—that is not the man I came out to India to 
marry. That—that is not the man whose photograph you 
sent me |” 

‘‘How dare you say I have deceived you ?” cried her 
brother. ‘That is the man whose photograph I sent you. 
He went down to Calcutta, and had it done on purpose, and 
a confounded good likeness it was—a most speaking like- 
ness, I call it—one of Bowne & Shepherd’s best.” 

“‘It is not,” persisted Alice, desperately. ‘‘I never saw 
either him or his photograph before, and—and—I don’t 
want to see him ever again, This is the photograph you 
sent me—this is the man I came—came—all this way to 
marry.” And she took the photograph from her pocket 
and handed it to her brother. 

Both Mr. and Mrs, Bampfylde looked at it. 

“This is not John Hammond !” they both cried, spon- 
taneously. ‘‘ This is Justin O’Dohoghue.” 
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‘And who is Justin O'Donoghue ?” cried the beauty, 
through her tears, 

‘* A great blackguard, for one thing,” cried her brother, 
fn a rage. 

“That I'am sure he is not !" flamed Alice. ‘‘No man 
with such a—a—heavenly face as that could be a black- 
guard.”’ 

*¢Couldn’t he? ‘Well, he behaved like one here, at 
least ; jilted the nicest girl in the station, after compro- 
misirg her in every possible way. I'd have horsewhipped 
him if I had been her brother. He was joint magistrate 
hore, and now he has gone home on sick-leave for two 
years—bad luck go with him! It was fortunate he fell ill 
just in the nick of time, for he had made India too hot to 
bold him.” 

It will soon be too hot to hold me, I fancy,” said 
Alice. ‘‘Anyhow, I have not the slighest intention of 
marrying Mr. Hammond. He—he looks like a respeot- 
able public-house keaper.” 

“You must marry him, girl. I never heard such 
wonsense. I tell you ’'U—I'll—disown you!” fumed Mr. 
Bampfylde. ‘Public-house keeper, indeed! I tell you 
#’s an uncommon good match for you, beauty as you may 
think yourself. Why, bless my soul! do you think pucka 
wacistrates and collectors grow on every bush in the 
jisgle? As for that sallow-faced, hollow-eyed, dark- 
bearded Irish fellow, I can’t imagine what you can see in 
him to admire, I tell you you are very lucky in the ex- 
ehange.”’ 

**Lucky or not, I will never, never marry Mr. Ham- 
mond, the vulgar, red-faced, odious wretch !” cried Miss 
Bimpfylde, bursting into tears. ‘I will go back to 
Y¥agland by the next mail.” 

The upshot was that Mr. Bampfylde had to go back and 
il a polite fib to Mr. Hammond, who had been invited 
iy Lreakfast, and who sat down with a very melancholy 
face to the tough fowl outlets smelling of garlic, the 
s»sorghy Ironishestew, and savory drawn curry which the 
4imutghars handed round, 

His inamorata did not appear again—fatigue was 
pioaded as an excuse; and after breakfast he doparted to 
his kutchery, subdued indeed, but more madly in love than 
erer.” 

The position of all persons concerned was now embar- 
massing in the extreme. 

Mr. Hammond’s enamored state had long been the 
gossip of the station, and the subject of endless jokes 
amongst the young men ; besides which, it was generally 
koown that the beautiful Miss Bampfylde had come out 
expressly to marry him, and now, after all, she would not 
dave him ! 

The extraordinary affair of the wrong photograph soon 
eozed out and was talked about everywhere, causing end- 
kos surmise and conjecture; but the mystery was never 
solved. 

Poor Miss Bamyfylde was subjected to fearfu] persectu- 
fon by her brother, the surgeon-major. Bat she re- 
wained firm. Marry Mr. Hammond she would not. 

So the sad news had to be broken to the Collector of 
Ruggeratial, who at once shut himself up ia his own bed- 
300m with his faithful Bearer and a case of Exshaw No, 1, 
and emerged no more for a week. 

It was reported he was down with a bad attack of that 
@readfal Rungpo-e fever, which had stack to him ever 
atnce he was joint magistrate of that delightful station. 

At the end of the week a vast number of bullock garries 
were collected round the magisterial abode. Tents, 
frying-pans, camp-furniture, bedding, bamboo-baskets of 
fowls, and -rockery of all sorts and sizes were brought out 


and packed on them ; and it was announced that the Col- 
lector Sahib was going out on his cold-weather tour in the 
district. 

His departure was an infinite relief to poor Alice, who, 
directly he was gone, received from the hand of a Collec. 
torate Chuprassi a despondent but good-natured letter, 
telling her that, as far as he was concerned, she should 
never again be troubled with his unwelcome love, but that 
he should remember her till death, eto., etc, etc, and 
that, if ever he could do anything to serve her, he should 
esteem himself happy. 

Alice was deeply touched by this epistle, and sighed, as 
she put it away in her desk : 

“Oh, if he had only been the right man !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A REPENTANT SINNER. 

Miss Bamprr.peE did not return by the next steamer, as 
she had declared she would. It was settled she should 
spend the cold season with her brother and sister-in-law, 
and go back to England in the Spring. 

Everybody in the station had called upon her, of course, 
and she had created a great sensation, The young men 
foll mad madly in love with her, without exception, and 
the ladies endeavored to copy her fashionable English 
dresses, 

Three nights a week they played badminton at the 
judge's, and there she met the dlife of the station—the 
joint magistrate and his wife, the district engineer and his 
wife, of doubtful color; the superintendent of police and 
his wife, whose color was not doubtful, though she talked 
much of ‘‘ home” on the strength of a six months’ sojourn 
in England after her marriage. 

Then there was a young assistant magistrate, just out 
from London, and an assistant superintendent of police, 
named Stockford, s handsome, devil-may-care, happy-go- 
lacky young fellow, who was soon foremoet in the rank of 
Miss Bampfylde’s admirers, 

Still, in spite of badminton, admirers and oocasional 
dinner-parties, beautiful Alice fell dreadfully dull in Mag- 
geratial, and often pined for her old home in the delect- 
able cathedral town of Westerham, even. 

She did not like India at all—very few ladies do, if any 
—and an unspeakable weariness seemed to take posses- 
sion of her—a home-sickness that seemed eating into her 
soul, 

She longed for the time of her return to England, es- 
pecially as that favored land now held Mr. Justin O’Don- 
ogline, for she could not disguise from herself that she 
was as madly in love as ever with the handsome original of 
her cherished photograph, Yes, madly is the word to 
use, for surely it was the height of madness in her to love 
aman she had never seen, and of whom she had heard 
nothing but ill. 

About the middle of January Mr. Hammond, who was 
the soul of jovial good-nature, and who was begioning to 
recover from the first shock of his grievous disappoint- 
ment, proposed to give a picnic to all the station. 

He was in camp some ten miles down the river, and it 
was proposed to make a bouting-excursion of it 

The police green-boat was furbished up, and another 
budgerow borrowed, and any amount of eatables and 
champagne got up from Calcutta, for Mfr. Hammond was 
very free with his money, 

At last the day arrived, a splendid day for a pionio ; but 
nobody has to tremble fer the weather on these festive oo- 
casions ja India, where every day the sun rises brilliantly 
alike, 
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The picnic was a great success, and Alice Bampfylde, in 
spite of the suppressed tenderness of the jovial collector, 
who heaved sentimental sighs that were utterly at variance 
with his rubicund face, and squeezed her hand upon every 
possible occasion, enjoyed herself thoroughly. 

There was one lady present whom Miss Bampfylde re- 
garded with a curiosity not unmingled with disgust. 

This was the fascinating Miss Jones, whom Mr. Justin 
O'Donoghue was supposed to have jilted so cruelly. 

Miss Jones was the daughter of a rich Zemindar, and 
was consequently an heiress, Three lacs of rupees were 
to be hers on her wedding-day, and her diamonds were 
magnificent ; but as her father, though rich, was very 
stingy, the rest of her dress did not correspond. But, in 
spite of the gilded bait round which various impecunious 
minnows, in the way of assistant superintendents of 
police and budding engineers, had nibbled, poor Miss 
Jones still remained unmarried. 

There is no denying the fact she was very dark, and she 
certainly was not as young as she had been. She was 
very lackadaisical and very melancholy, and so thin that 
she always reminded one of those touching lines in the 
“Dream of Fair Women” (not Tennyson’s) : 


“You might have clothed her sumptuously, 
In half a yard of tape.” 


She was well known in Muggeratial, having lived there 
many years with her father, during which time she had 
angled for every collector and joint magistrate who had 
ever been sent there ; for, after the manner of all ladies of 
her class, it wae the highest ambition of her life to marry 
a covenanted civilian—an acme of glory to which few 
attain, unless the man is very verdant and the pill very 
thickly gilded. 

On their return from the picnic, Alice Bampfylde and 
Jack Stockford paired off together. They sat in two com- 
fortable bamboo chairs on the flat roof of the budgerow, 
talking confidentially, a little apart from the rest, watch- 
ing the dark figures of the boatmen wading through the 
water as they towed the boat with a rope fastened at the 
top of the mast. 

It was a lovely night; the full-moon shone down with 
cloudless splendor on the glassy surface of the vast river, 
on which the jungle on the bank was darkly shadowed. 

There was a large chur in the middle, overgrown with 
long grass and feathery reeds, which harbored countless 
flooks of wild fowl, perhaps even a lurking tiger or leopard, 
and myriads of fire-flies illumined the cane-brakes and 
bamboo-jungles on the mainland, 

The natives were making night horrible, as usual, with 
their tom-toms; but, softened by the distance, the sound 
came not unpleasantly across the water, mingled with the 
mournfal howling of the jackals that rose and fell on the 
night wind. 

Wrapped in her warm shawl, Alice sat listening to the 
calling of the snipe on the reedy sand-bank, and looking 
out over the tranquil scene which had a weird attraction 
for her, so different it was from anything she had ever seen. 

She and young Jack Stockford had been sitting in 
ailence for some minutes, and through it they heard the 
noisy talking and laughing going on below in the cabin. 

Presently somebody mentioned a name which caught 
Miss Bampfylde’s ears at once. 

‘I wonder who is taking O’Donoghue’s name in vain ?” 
said Jack—‘‘ Miss Jones, I suppose, by the voice, I dare- 
may you have heard that story, Miss Bampfylde ?”’ 

“I have heard that Mr. O’Donoghue ‘loved and rode 
away,’” answered Alice, with a smile. ‘My brother said 
he behaved very badly to her.” 

4 


**T know people do say so, but I don’t believe it,” an- 
swered Jack. ‘‘O’Donoghue is not the man to behave 
badly to any girl; he is a most honorable fellow, and 
thoroughly good-hearted.” 

**Bat he—he got her very much talked about, did he 
not ?” asked Alice, 

“She got herself very much talked about, more likely,” 
retorted Jack, indignantly. ‘She was after him morn- 
ing, noon and night—would not give him a moment's 
peace. To do her justice, I believe she really imagined 
herself in love with him at the time—so she had done with 
about five-and-twenty other men before, Her father 
asked him his intentions, you know. Poor old chap! he 
had so often gone through that ceremony it must have 
come quite easy to him. O'Donoghue said he had none ; 
so then there was a flare up.” 

“* Certainly, Mr. O'Donoghue does not look the man to 
do that sort of thing,” said Alice, meditatively, as she 
looked out across the broad expanse of moonlit river, ‘‘I 
never saw a more beautiful face than he has,” 

Then she suddenly remembered that she had only seen 
his photograph, and blushed deeply. 

“Yes, hasn’t he ?” oried Jack. 

Then he, too, caught himself up, and his face grew flery 
red in the moonlight, 

Presently he said, hesitatingly, and in a very subdued 
tone: . 

‘* Miss Bampfylde, I wonder if I might tell you some- 
thing ?” ‘ 

“Certainly. Why not ?” she asked, inquiringly. 

**T have often wanted to do so, but have always funked 
it,” said Jack. ‘I am afraid you will be awfully angry 
with me, and no wonder. I deserve it.” 

‘*What can it be that you have to tell me, Mr, Stock- 
ford ?” asked Alice, with a smile, 

‘“Why, about that unlucky photograph of O’Donoghue 
which you received instead of—of Mr. Hammond's, I—I 
have heard all about it.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Stockford |" 

‘* Yes; and—and I am really awfully sorry, but I muss 
plead guilty. Miss Bampfylde, I am the miserable cul- 
prit, who, for a foolish joke, which I heartily repent of 
now, sent you that photograph.” 

“*Oh, Mr. Stockford |” 

Yes,” continued Jack, penitently. “I know I am a 
sinner of the deepest dye, but please listen to my confes- 
sion, and forgive me, if you can, You must know thas 
everybody in the station had heard the joke about old 
Hammond being 80 desperately smitten with your photo, 
and of the way he went on raving about you. Well, one 
day I happened to be calling at your place with a fellow 
named Willett—he’s gone up-country now—just as your 
brother was addressing a letter to you. 

‘**T am sending off Hammond's likeness to my sister,’ 
he said, in a self-satisfied sort of way, ‘and » deuc—an 
uncommonly good one it is, too—John to the life.’ 

** Just at that moment he was called away, and left the 
letter open on the table. Then Satan entered into Willett’s 
heart, and he said, ‘I say, Jack, what a lark it would be to 
send some other fellow’s photo instead!’ I am sorry to 
say I agreed. 

** There was an album lying near, and we opened it in 
haste, The first man we came across was O'Donoghue 
He was always an immense admirer of yours—I mean of 
your photograph, Miss Bampfylde.” 

*¢¢Let’s put him in,” oried Willett 
looking man here.’ 

“So we put him in, and abstracted old Hammond. 
Your brother never discovered the exchange, and the letter 


“Ho's the best- 
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went, Voila tout/ And now, can you ever pardon a re- 
pentant sinner, Miss Bampfylde 2?” 

“T will try. But, oh! it was a cruel joke for me!” 
cried Alice. Then she added, ‘‘ However, I ought to blame 
my own folly, not you, I suppose.” 

So the mystery of the photograph was cleared up at 
last. 


she looked in the glass and asked her own lovely but dis- 
consolate image whether she was always to waste her 
youth and beauty on the desert air of this melancholy 
place, or whether a release would ever come, 

It is true that, as she herself had said, her aunt could 
not hide her altogether from admiring male eyes, and one 
minor canon, one evangelical curator, and a widowed 


i si - sd * physician, not much past fifty, had all Jaid their hearts at 
Early in March Miss Bampfylde left Muggeratial. More | her dainty feet within the last few months; but she had 
than one ar- declined to 
dent admirer curtail her 
besought her captivity at 
to remain pour the expense 
toujours, but of taking 
she shook her either of 
head. She them. 
hated India, One dreary 
she said, and day, at the fag 
would not live end of Au- 
in it for all tumn, when 
the riches in the last sad 
the world. yellow leaves 
And so she were drifting 
sailed away. down from 
——: the mournful 
elms in the 
Cuarrer V. cathedrai 
Baox again close; when 
in the moldy the smoke 
old cathedral beat down, 
city, where so and the gusty 


much of her 
life had been 
spent. It was 
changed in 
reality, but 
seemed older, 
blacker and 
more dead- 
alive than 
ever to Alice. 
The past 
Winter had 
told on her 
great-aunt 
considerably. 
The old lady 
had aged very 
much, and 
scarcely ever 
left the house 
now, but re- 
mained shut 
up with her 
lapdog and 
her books of 
devotion in 
the little rooia 
overlooking 
the cathedral. 
Her beautiful niece was kept more than ever a prisoner, 
therefore, seldom going out and seeing but few people, 
except the sallow, clerical gentlemen, stiff and starched, 
who came to visit the old lady, or the acidulated spinsters 
and matrons of mature years who occasionally looked in to 
detail the gossip of the town over an afternoon cup of tea. 
Months passed on in this dull, monotonous way ; day 
after day, week after week, the samo dreary routine, till 
Alice Bampfylde was almost dead with ennui, Sometimes 


wind swept 
round the 
corners of the 
quaint old 
streets and 
alleys, Alice 
put on her 
hat, and with 
a doubtful 
glance at the 
dull Novem- 
ber sky which 
hinted at rain, 
stepped across 
to the cathe- 
dral, where 
the organ was 
already peal- 
ing forth for 
service, 

Very few 
people were 
there, and 
those few 
seemed scat- 
tered sparely 
over the rows 
of ocrimson- 
cushioned 
seats, The vast nave, with its shadowy side-aisles, looked 
cold and damp, and had a moldy, earthy s.uell. Some- 
how or another, Alice felt unusually depressed in spirits, 

Service was over at last. The magnificent organ pealed 
forth again, filling the dim aisles with a flood of sound, 
and Miss Bampfylde, shivering even in her warm sealskins, 
passed down the nave after the line of white-robed 
chorister boys. 

It was no uncommon thing for strangers to visit the 
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cathedral, and the assizes were on now, which brought a 
great many country people to the town. Several parties 
of visitors were going round with the vergers as Miss 
Bampfylde left her seat, and more than one person turned 
and looked admiringly after her tall, elegant figure. 

Asshe passed down the nave to goout by the great south 
door, she saw a gentleman standing with his back toward 
her, examining a curious inscription on the wall. 

Presently he turned, hat in hand, and came slowly toward 
her ; a tall, distinguished-looking man, with a dark, flow- 
ing beard, and grave, penetrating eyes, 

Miss Bampfylde’s heart gave a great bound, ‘and then 
stood still, while the blood rushed frantically over her face 
and neck, 

Was it possible? Yes, there could be no mistake—it 
was the original of that beloved and cherished photograph 
which had taken her to the other side of the world, 

On his side, the stranger looked at her with an intent- 
ness that was unmistakable. As his eyes first rested on 
her, she saw him start slightly, with an expression that she 
could almost have believed was of recognition, and in 
passing he looked at her with an earnestness that was 
almost impolite, or would have been in any one else, 

At the door, if it had been to save her life, she could not 
have helped glancing round, and she saw that he had 
turned also, and under pretense of looking at the west 
window, through which a pale ray of sickly sunshine was 
gleaming, was gazing after her retiring figure. Then the 
heavy door swung to behind her, and she passed out into 
the gloomy cathedral yard, hemmed in by the tall red 
houses. 

Down the high-street she walked as if in a dream, her 
heart beating, her color coming and going, and every 
nerve in her body tingling with excitement. 

Half-way down the high-street she was joined by a jovial, 
loud voiced lawyer, whose daughter was rather a friend of 
hers. 

“‘ Well, Miss Bampfylde, where are you going ?” cried 
he, shaking hands heartily with her. ‘If you have 
nothing better to do, come into the Nisi Prius Court with 
me—got an awfully amusing breach-of-promise case on— 
no end of love-letters, Witnesses great fun—I am on the 
defendant's side, Will you come ?” 

Miss Bampfylde said she should like it immensely ; so 

the burly lawyer walked into the shire-hall with ber, 
‘pushed through the knots of barristers, attorneys, magis- 
trates and idlera, and soon found her a seat on the magis- 
trates’ bench, where a number of ladies were already sit- 
ting. : 
A stout lady in a shawl, with a very perturbed counten- 
ance, wus being examined, and gave great sport. Loud 
was the laughter in court, and frequent were the calls for 
silence; preoccupied as she was, Alice Bampfylde conld 
not help laughing heartily at the answers elicited from the 
unfortunate victim. 

Presently a handsome though somewhat severe-looking 
barrister rose up to speak. 

_ Who is this ?” asked Alice, 

Oh, this is the counsel on our side,” answered Mr. 
Dignam. ‘He is Mr. O'Donoghue, the celebrated Q.O.; 
most of the ladies are in love with him—an uncommonly 
good-looking fellow, isn’t he ?” 

“Tam glad you think so, for he is my brother, and I 
am proud of him myself,” said a pleasant voice, * You 
are Mr. Dignam, I presume ?” 

Miss Bampfylde started, and looked round hastily. 

Mr. Justin O'Donoghue had come in so quietly that she 
had not observed him, and had taken a vacant chair by the 
worthy lawyer. - 


‘Certainly, sir, at your service,” answered Mr. Dignam. 
‘*Your brother is a remarkable man, sir, and we are for- 
tunate to have secured his services.” 

As for Alice Bampfylde, she was redder than a rose ; her 
face was perfectly on fire with blushes, and she trembled 
from head to foot with agitation. 

She dared not look at him, yet she knew that his eyes 
were fixed upon her, and oh! how handsome he was !— 
ten thousand times handsomer than his photograph ! 

She felt as if heaven itself had opened, and as if its ce- 
lestial radiance illumined this bare, prosaic law-court with 
its ink-stained tables, its matter-of-fact benches and its 
hideous jury-box. 

Meanwhile, the lawyer and her friend were conversing 
together on commonplace matters in a low tone; but by- 
and-by Mr. Dignam was called out, and only an empty 
chair remained between her and Mr. O’Donoghue, 

Another witness was being examined then. 

“* Are you fond of coming here ?” asked he, presently, 

“Yoa, very; but I don’t often get the chance,” an- 
swered Alice, still not daring to look at him, and trying 
not to betray her agitation in her voice, 

“‘T think I saw you in the cathedral a little while ago,” 
continued Mr. O’Donoghue, with his dark eyes still fixed 
on ber face. 

ee Yes,” 

There was nothing the least impertinent or presuming 
in his addreas, He was perfectly respectable and well- 
bred, and his voice was very pleasant; it sounded like 
sweetest music in Alice’s ear. 

By-and-by she found herself talking to him quite natu- 
rally, and hoping that Mr, Dignam would not come back 
for a long while. 

Presently he said : 

‘* Have you any friends in India, may I ask ?” 

. Yes,” answered Alice. ‘*I have a brother there,” 

“I thought so. May I be impertinent enough to ask 
where in India ?” 

‘He is stationed at Muggeratial. He isa civil engineer 
there,” answered Alice, 

**Your brother’s name is Bampfylde,” said Mr. O'Don- 
oghue, with a sweet smile, that lit up his dark face like 
sunshine. ‘I knew it the moment I saw you. I have 
often seen your likeness in his album, Miss Bampfylde.” 

“Indeed !” answered Alice, blushing furiously. ‘How 
—how very strange that you should recognize me |” 

**Not at all strange, Miss Bampfylde. I——” 

But just at that moment Mr. Dignam returned, and soon 
after the court adjourned. 

Alice spent the rest of the day in a state of blissful ex- 
citement and exaltation impossible to describe ; she could 
do nothing but sit and think of him. 

But, oh! those assizes, they would be over in two or 
three days now, and then he would go, and—and what 
should she do ? 

The next day, however, she got a letter from her friend, 
Kate Dignam, asking her to dinner—‘‘ to meet Mr. O’Don- 
oghue, the Q.0., and his brother,” wrote pretty Kate, 
“Mind, you must come |” 

Mast come, indeed ; as if anything earthly should have 
prevented her. 

Need I say how long she took to dress on that eventful 
evening, or how lovely she looked as she entered the 
Dignams’ drawing-room to meet the hero of her heart? 
Heaven came down to earth for her that night. He took 
her into dinner, he stood by the grand piano while she 
sang, and he saw her home, when, at a sinfully late hour 
for Westerham, she returned to her aunt’s old-fashioned 
home in the cathedral close. 
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Little more remains to be told, 

The morning before the judges left Westerham Mr. 
Justin O'Donoghue called to pay his respects to Miss 
Bampfylde’s venerable aunt. While there he told Alice 
that nothing would give him greater pleasure than to 
be allowed to inspect the garden, which, surrounded by 
ivy-covered walls, was visible from the drawing-room win- 
dows—he doted on these quaint, old-fashioned gardens, 
he said. 

. Alice was only too delighted to accede to his request ; 
and there, beneath a gnarled old apple-tree, with the 
cathedral spire pointing up into the pale-blue sky, over 
the red roof of the ancient houses, and the yellow, pink 
and crimson chrysanthemums lifting their faces in the 
wintry sunshine, Justin O'Donoghue told his tale of love, 
and was accepted. 

They had only known each other three days, and for 
this unseemly hasta I have no excuse to make, except that 
he was to leave the next evening. So they were engaged, 
and great was the wonder of all their friends. 

‘Iam sorry you hate India so much,” said Justin, re- 
gretfully, as the two paced the platform of the railway 
station together. 

‘And Miss Bampfylde answered that a much worse place 
(never mind where) would be heaven to her if he were 
there. 

However, Mr. Justin O’Donozhue’s leave is not up yet, 
and that successful Q.C., his brother, is endeavoring to 
persuade him to give up his appointment in the Bengal 
Civil Service, and practice as a barrister in England, 
which, as his health completely broke down in Injia, he 
feels inclined to do. 
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Tue worship of animals commenced at a very early 
period, and continues to the present moment. Sometimes 
representations of the animals were made of wood, stone 
or metal, and these took the places of the living creatures. 
Such was the molten calf, which the Israelites made 
shortly after their departure from Egypt, where animal- 
worship was predominant. 

Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, and Mnevis, the 
sacred ox of Heliopolis, were pretended by the priests of 
Egypt to present to their worshipers the material form of 
their deity Osiris. At Memphis was erected a grand court, 
ornamented with figures, in which the sacred bull was 
kept, when exhibited to the public, Attached to it were 
two stables, also for its use. 

The festival in honor of Apis lasted seven days, on 
which occasion a large concourse of people assembled. 
The priests then led the sacred bull, preceded by a chorus 
of children singing hymns in his honor, in solemn pro- 
cession. All persons crowded to welcome him as he 

It was thought that children who smelt his 
breath were thereby gilted with the power of predicting 
future events. When the Apis died, certain priests, 
chosen for the duty, went in quest of another, who was 
tnown from the signs mentioned in the sacred books. As 
soon as he was found, they took him to the city of the 
Nile, preparatory to his removal to Memphis, where he 
was kept forty days, These days being completed, he 
was placed in a boat, with a golden cabin prepared ex- 
pressly for him; and he was conducted in state upon the 
Nile to Memphis. The Apis was forbidden to live more 
than twenty-five years, Should he be alive at the end of 

. that period, the priests led him to the sacred fountain, 
and drowned him with much ceremony. His body was 
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embalmed, and a grand funeral-procession took place. 
When the Apis died a natural death, his obsequies were 
celebrated on the most magnificent scale, The burial- 
place of the sacred bulls was discovered a few years since 
by Marietti, near Memphis. It consists of an arched 
gallery hewn in the rock, about twenty feet in height and 
breadth, and two thousand feet in length, besides a lateral 
gallery. On each side is a series of recesses, every one 
containing a large sarcophagus of granite, in which the 
body of a sacred bull had been deposited. 

The only specimens of these mummied bulls in this 
country are in the Museum of the New York Historical 
Society. From whatever cause the death of an Apis took 
place, the people performed in public lamentation ; and 
this mourning lasted until his successor had been found. 
They then commenced the rejoicings, which were celebrated 
with an enthusiasm equal to the grief exhibited during 
the mourning. The people consulted the Apis as an 
oracle, and drew from his actions good or bad omens. 

The Hindoos have, for many centuries, propitiated the 
bull with divine honors, Their temples are frequently 
situated, says Forbes, in his ‘‘Oriental Memoirs,” in the 
midst of the wildest scenery, surrounded by woods and 
forests. In these groves, 8 number of consecrated bulls, 
after being dedicated with great ceremony by the Brah- 
mins to Siva, and having a distinguishing mark set upon 
them, are permittted to wander whithersoever they please, 
everywhere welcomed as the representative of the god. 
Never was Apis regarded in ancient Egypt with more vene- 
ration than is now paid to the bull of Siva in Hindoostan, 

Besides the living animals, there is in most temples a 
representation of one or more of the race, sculptured in 
marble or stone, reposing under the banian or peepul-tree ; 
for, living or dead, they are supposed to add to the 
sanctity of the holy retreats, The consecrated bulls are of 
extraordinary beauty. They are perfectly white, with 
black horns, a skin delicately soft, and eyes rivaling those 
of the antelope in brilliant lustre. 

Among the Kytch tribe of Africans, located on the 
banks of the White Nile, to every herd of cattle there is a 
sacted bull, which is supposed to exert an influence over 
the prosperity of the flocks; his horns are ornamented 
with tufts and feathers, and frequently with small bells, 
and it invariably leads the great herd to pasture. On 
starting in the early morning from the oattle-kraal, the 
natives address this bull, telling it to ‘‘watch over the 
herd, to keep the cows from straying, and to lead them to 
the sweetest pastures, so that they shall give abundance of 
milk,” ete. 

The worship of the horse still seems to linger, says Fer- 
guson, in remote parts of India; and he considers the 
worship of this animal as the counterpart of the worship of 
the bull by the Sivitas, 

The horse does not app2ar to have been one of the 
sacred animals of Egypt, as no instance of its embalmed 
head has hitherto been discovered in any of the repositories 
for the bodies of the animal divinities, The ass and 
the camel also have not been found there. 

In India the white elephant is greatly venerated. This 
veneration is in some degree connected with the doctrine 
of the melempsychosis, Xara sustained seventy thousand 
transmigrations through various animals, and rested in the 
whita elephant. 

Among our Indians the moose is a sacred animal, and 
certain portions of the meat—such as tho breast, liver, kid- 
neys and tongue—must be eaten at once, and the whole 
consumed at a single meal. Women are not allowed to taste 
the tongue, and all scraps are burned, never given to the 
dogs. Tidbits are cut off and cast into the fire as offerings 
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to the Manitou, or Great Spirit, because he had blessed 
their hunting ; the men at the same time chanting, and 
beating drums and rattles. 

In fact, almost every tribe venerated some animal as a 
special Manitou, and its figure was the token of the 
nation. The Mohawks revere the bear ; the Amikones re- 
vere the beaver, ete. . 

The ancient Egyptians, seeing in the horizon a superb 
star, which always appeared at the time when the overflow 
of the Nile began, gave it the name of Sirius, because it 


THE GOD-FOX IN JAPANESE MYTHOLOGY, 


seemed to show itself expressly in order to warn the 
laborer against the inundation. The dog was therefore 
considered as the genius of that river; they represented 
this god with the body of a man and the head of a dog, 
and gave it the name of Anabis, Its image was placed on 
the gate of all the temples of Egypt. From that country 
westward the dog, in one way or another, was mingled up 
with the rites and ceremonies of many nations. Lucan says: 


“We receive in Roman temples, thy Isis, 
And thy half-dog deities,” 
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There was a city in Egypt, named Cynopolis (now 
Samallout), which was built in honor of the dog. There 
the priests celebrated to it festivals in great pomp. Its 
statue was of gold ; and earthly dogs, of a black-and-white 
color, were ultimately sacrificed to it. These were em- 
balmed ; and now mummies of dogs are found in abund- 
ance, ' 

In Japan it is said that the fox still figures as a deity, 
and enters into a vast number of their legends and beliefs. 
Formerly the Peruvians adored this animal, and had ite 
statue sculptured in their 
temples. Both Plutarch and 
Pliny mention a curious fable 
respecting a certain tribe in 
Ethiopia, which not only dei- 
fied the dog, but had one for 
their king. In royal vestments, 
with a crown on its head, his 
canine majesty, seated on a 
throne, received the homage of 
its subjects. - It indicated its 
approbation by wagging its 
tail; it forbade by barking; it 
destined to death or punish- 
ment by growling; and con- 
ferred place and dignity by 
licking the favorite’s hand. Of 
course, it had its priestly in- 
terpreters, who were the per- 
sons in whose hands the real 
power lay. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that 
every one killing a cat was put 
to death, and that in Ptolemy’s 
time a cat being killed by a 
Roman, the natives flew to his 
dwelling, and that neither the 
fear of the Romans, who were 
making a league with Ptolemy, 
nor the influence of the princes 
sent to persuade them, could 
deliver the man from the pop- 
ular rage. 

One of the accusations 
against the Templars, centuries 
afterward, was that they wor- 
shiped a cat, which sometimes 
appeared in their chapters. One 
of the Sicilian Templars, when 
under examination, said that 
the cat had not appeared for a 
long time in the chapters, but 
that the ancient statutes of 
Damietta said that it used to 
appear and be worshiped. 

Wolves were the sacred ani- 
mals of Lycopolis. The tombs 
in the mountain above Ly- 
copolis (the modern O’Sioob) 
contain the mummies of these animals. The ichneu- 
mon, from its enmity to serpents, was looked upon by 
the Egyptians with great respect; and those who held 
the crocodile in abhorrence greatly venerated this little 
creature, in consequence of its destroying the eggs of tho 
hated animal. Those who lived about Thebes and the 
Lake Mceris, however, greatly venerated the crocodile. It 
was treated by them with the most marked respect, and 
kept at a considerable expense, being fed and attended 
with the most scrupulous care. They ornamented its 
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head, neck, and feet with rings of gold and precious 
stones, and after its death ite body was embalmed in a 
most sumptuous manner, 

In the Tette district of Africa the monkey is a sacred 
animal, and is never molested or killed, because the people 
devoutly believe that the souls of their ancestors now 
occupy these degraded forms, and anticipate that they 
themselves must sooner or later be transformed in like 
manner, The entellus, or sacred monkey of the Hindoos, 
is religiously preserved about their sacred inclosures, 

Extraordinary honors were paid to the goose in ancient 
times, and it is still held in great veneration by some of 
the Eastern nations. The figure that occurs so frequently 
on Buddhist monuments is the Brahmanee goose. The 
ancient Britons, according to Cmsar, held it impious to 
eat the flesh of geese. 

The ibis was another bird held in the highest sanctity 
by the old Egyptians. There are still numerous pits con- 
taining ibid mummies in that country. The largest of 
them, a little to the westward of the pyramid of Aboutir, is 
about twenty feet deep. The floor of this pit for probably 
a depth of many feet is covered with heaps on heaps, and 
layers on layers of coarse earthen jars, the lids cemented 
down, containing each the body of an ibis, preserved 
with bitumen, and inclosed in numerous folds of narrow 
cloth bandages, ‘'Some of the mummies are found,” says 
Lord Nugent, in his ‘‘ Lands Classical and Sacred,” “in a 
state of great preservation—black and charred, and incap- 
‘able of being taken whole out of the bandages, but all the 
bones, the heads, and all the feathers entire. Whether 
these animals were thus embalmed and brought to this 
place of burial whenever found dead, or whether collected 
here only as objects of worship, is a question of which no 
ancient authority assists in the solution.” 

Dr. Shaw states that the Mohammedans have a great 
veneration and esteem for the stork. It is almost as 
sacred with them as the ibis was with the Egyptians, and 
they would look upon a person as profane who should 
kill, or even harm, one. So precious were these birds held 
in Thessaly, which country they are said to have cleared 
of serpents, that the slayer of a stork was punished with 
death. They were thought much of at Rome, for when a 
person who from a freak of luxury ordered one to be 
placed on his dinner-table, he drew tpon himself the 
direful obloquy of the whole city. 

The robin is considered in several countries a sacred 
bird ; to kill one is little less than sacrilege, and its eggs 
are free from the hand of the birdnester. It is asserted 
that the respect shown to it by man is joined in by the 
animals of the wood. The weasel and wildcat, it is said, 
will neither molest it nor eat it when killed. One cause for 
the veneration in which it is held may be the superstition 
which represents it as the medium through which man- 
kind are warned of approaching death. Before the de- 
cease of a person a robin is believed, in many instances, to 
tap thrice at the window of the room in whioh the sick 
person is lying. Grimm says that the peculiar veneration 
with which this bird is treated has been shown hy the 
whole German race from remote times; and he refers to 
the bird’s color and its name as evidences that it was 
sacred to Thor, the god of lightning. 

The swallow, too, in Germany, is everywhere deemed a 
sacred bird. Like the stork, it preserves the house on 
which it builds its nest from fire and lightning. The 
Spanish peasants have a tradition that it was a swallow 
that tried to pluck the thorns out of the crown of Christ 
as he hung upon the Cross; hence they have a great rev- 
erence for this bird, and will never destroy it. 

In France, in the Pays de Caux, the wren is a sacred 


bird. To kill it, or rob its nest, is deemed an atrocily 
which will bring down the lightning on the culprit’s 
dwelling. Such an act was also regarded with horror in 
Scotland. Robert Chambers mentions the following pop- 
ular malediction upon those who rob the nest of the wren : 


** Malisons, malisons mair than ten, 
That harry the lodge of Heaven's hen!” 


There is an old English couplet which sings the praises of 
the wren and the robin: 


“The robin and the wren 
By God A’mighty’s cvck and hen.” 


The whydab-bird and the water-wagtail aro held sacred 
by the natives of several parts of Africa, Among the 
Mandan Indians of North America the dove is held so 
sacred that neither man, woman nor child will injure it; 
indeed, the Mandans declare that even their doga, fero- 
cious as they are, instinctively respect that bird. ; 

In Captain Knight’s ‘‘Diary of a Pedestrian in Oash- 
mere and Thibet” we find frequent mention of sacred 
fish, At Vernagh, for instance, a tank ‘‘ was filled with 
fine fish, all sacred and as fut as butter, from the plentiful - 
support they receive from the devout among the Hindoos, 
not to mention the unbelieving travelers, who also supply 
them for amusement, The fish swarmed in such numbers 
that they jostled each other fairly out of the water in a 
dense living mass while striving for grains of rice and 
bread,” . 

Serpents have ever been the objects of the peculiar 
hatred and disgust of mankind. Among many nations 
they have been the symbol of the evil principle; and when 
their abject fears have led men to worship what they 
dreaded, serpents have been adored as deities, In Hindoo- 
stan, where nearly fifty species of these abhorred reptiles 
lio in wait for the destruction of man, a coiled serpent 
forms the couch of the god Vishnu, and is the frequent 
attendant on others of their deities. But the boa, which 
sometimes reaches the length of thirty feet and upward, is 
dignified with divine attributes, consulted as an oracle and 
worshiped as a god. Colonel Torrens, while traveling in 
Ladak, came to a spot sacred to all the gods in the Hindoo 
calendar. After a good deal of prostration, praying and 
offering up of handsful of flour, lumps of sugar and ghee, 
by his servants, the divinity at last vouchsafed to make 
his appearance ‘in the shape of a little serpent, about two 
and a half feet long, who wriggled about playfully in the 
sunshine, which had probably more to do with his leaving 
his snug hole in the rock than the genuflexions of our fol- 
lowers, Their delight, not unmixed with awe, at the 
reptile’s appearance was unmistakably genuine; their 
credulity was no feigned feeling.” The native servants 
told the colonel that sometimes as many as twenty or 
thirty of these snakes appear in this spot to the faithful. 
The legend runs, that when the gods fled before the might 
of the Rakis (the Titans of Hindoo mythology) they took 
refuge, for a time, in the snows of the Himalayas, and the 
serpents were placed to guard all the roads to their abode. 
This was one of the principal outposts of the serpent 
army, and probably from mere force of habit their de- 
scendants continue to keep up the routine of mount- 
guarding, etc. The legend goes on to say that the gods, 
invigorated by the bracing alpine air, again took the field, 
utterly routed the Rakis and slew them all. The fossils 
so plentifally strewed over the Sewalik, or lowest ranges 
of the Himalayas, are the bones of the slain Titans, 

The worship of the serpent was one of the principles of 
primitive Druidism. Pliny has given us a curious account 
of the angainum, or serpent’s egg, which was worn as 
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their distinguishing badge by the Druids. Marvels of all 
kinds were told of this article. It was said to be formed 
at first by a great number of serpents twined together, 
whose hissing at last raised it into the air, when it was to 
be caught ere it fell to the gronnd in a clean white cloth, 
by a person mounted on a swift horse, who had immedi- 
ately to ride off at full speed; the enraged serpents pursu- 
ing him until they were stopped by a running stream. It 
has been conjectured that the great Druidical temples of 
Avebury, Stonehenge, Carnac in Brittany, and most of the 
others which remain both in Britain and Gaul, were dedi- 
cated to the united worship of the sun and the serpent. 

In Bennett's account of ‘‘ Ceylon and its Capabilities,” 
there is a passage to the effect that the cobra da capello, 
every time it expends its poison, loses a joint of its tail, 
and eventually acquires a head which resembles that of a 
toad. One of the early races which inhabited Ceylon, the 
Nagas, worshiped the cobra as an emblem of the destroy- 
ing power, So numerous were the followers of this gloomy 
idolatry at that time, that they gave the name of Naga- 
dipo, the Island of Serpents, to the portion of the country 
which they held ; in the same manner that Rhodes and 
Cyprus severally acquired the ancient designation of 
Ophiusa, from the fact of their being the residence of the 
Ophites, who introduced serpent-worship into Greece. In 
Ceylon, traces of this kind of worship are to the present 
time perceptible amongst the inhabitants, who, rather 
than put a cobra to death, inclose the reptile in a wicker- 
cage, and set it adrift on the nearest stream. In the 
Island of Nainativoe, to the southwest of Jaffa, there was 
till recently a little temple, dedicated to the goddess Naya 
Tambiran, in which consecrated serpents were tenderly 
reared, and daily fed at the expense of the worshipers. 

t-worship is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 

forms of idolatry. It preceded Buddhism in India; and 
we have seen that it is still a reality in some parts of the 
world. If we desire to see it in all its hideous savagery, 
we shall discover it at Whydah, in Africa, 

The holy scarabseeus of the ancient Egyptians was an 
immense beetle. Of this creature, Sir 8, Baker, in his 


moet interesting work, ‘‘The Great Basin of the Nile,” |. 


gives the following particulars : 

“It appears shortly after the commencement of the wet 
season, its labors continuing until the cessation of the 
rains, at which time it disappears, Was it not worshiped 
by the ancients as the harbinger of the high Nile? The 
existence of Lower Egypt depending upon the annual in- 
undation, the rise of the river was observed with general 
anxiety. The beetle appears at the commencement of the 
rise in the river level, and from its great size and extraor- 
dinary activity in clearing the earth from all kinds of 
ordure, its presence is remarkable. Approachiog at the 
season of the flood, may not the ancients have imagined 
some connection between the beetle and the river, and 
have considered it sacred as the harbinger of the inunda- 
tion ?” 

«Thus we see,” as Mr. James Ferguson observes, in his 
“Fire and Serpent Worship,” ‘‘from bulls to beetles, or 
from crocodiles to cats, all came alike to a people so essen- 
tially religious as the Egyptians seem to have been.” 


A LAPP LEGEND, 


Tus legend is very familiar throughout Archangel pro- 
vince and among the Lappe. Anika came yearly to take 
tribute of the fishes. None knew of his coming or going, 
but he was always seen on the shore when the boats came 


in from the sea. He periodically challenged tho fisher- © 
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men to fight, but his enormous size frightened them. For 
many years he was the terror of Ribatschi. One day a 
young man presented himself and induced the fishermen 
to take him fishing with them. On landing, the stranger 
cleaned the fish with incredible rapidity. A fisherman's 
gloves being wet, the youth in squeezing them between 
his hands crushed them to dust, while the fishermen mar- 
veled at his strength. Anika appeared and the youth 
spoke boldly to him, and slightingly. ‘' He, he |” langhed 
the giant, ‘be careful, or I'll demolish thea.” They 
agreed to fight in this ring on the hill, and in the following 
fashion: Each combatant was tq turn a somersault and 
strike his enemy in the chest with his feet. Anika took 
the first turn and struck the youth, who did not budge. A 
second blow and the young man recoiled a yard ; the third 
time a fathom. It was the stranger’s turn now. At the first 
somersault he drove the Virking back a fathom; at the 
second three fathoms; at the third he flung the huge sea 
robber seven fathoms outside the ring—dead. They 
buried him and erected a stone heap over him. ‘Thank 
God each of you,” said the youth; ‘‘your enemy is no 
more. Henceforth none shall molest your fishing, God 
be with you.” Then he disappeared. 


SUPERSTITIOUS WHALEFISHERS, 


OF all men sailors are about the most superstitions, and 
perhaps whalefishers are the most superstitious of all, 
For a ship to start on her voyage on a Friday, or for any 
important work—such as putting the lines on board the 
boats—to take place on that day, is synonymous with oer- 
tain failure of the fishing, if not something worse. The 
captains generally defer to the men’s deep-seated prejudice 
on this subject; but a few of them have dared the evil in- 
fluence of sailing’ on Friday, with the result that the voy- 
age, instead of being unsuccessful, has frequently proved 
unusually fortunate. One notable instance occurred where 
a ship sailed on a Friday, and every whale that was gig oe 
was killed on a Friday. 

The men are likewise very particular about the way in 
which everything is put on board at the equipment of the 
ship. A boat which had been brought down from the 
yard stern foremost is known to have been sent back and 
brought down bow foremost, and nothing will be ac- 
cepted by a sailor which is handed to him between the 
shrouds, 

On one occasion a ship had been very unfortunate, not a 
whale having been caught, although the season was well 
advanced. The want of success was attributed to an Eng- 
lishman who wore a peculiar high-peaked white hat, and 
at the solicitation of the crew he allowed his hat to be 
consumed on a bonfire kindled on the ice with a view of 
exorcising the spirit of bad luck. 

In the days of the old sailing-vessels the burning of the 
witches was a regular occurrence, The master of the 
ceremonies had a piece of flat stick, on the end of which a 
quantity of salt was placed, and his plan of burning out 
the witches was by pushing the stick through the ring of 
the anchor, and then setting fire to the salt, muttering the 
while some doggerel, beginning thus, ** Avoid ye Satin, and 
away with your crooked rumple.” 

A curious coincidence happened one year on board the 
old Advice. The season had been very unpropitious, and 
as it was well advanced and the ship still ‘‘clean,” the 
ceremony of burning the witches was resorted to. One of 
the crew—an old man, famed for his success in exorcising 
the evil genius--acted as high-priest on the ocoasion, and 
otriously enough a fish was caught on the following day. 
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The ceremony was repeated three times, at intervals of a 
week, and with the like result, a whale having been got the 
succeeding day. It is creditable to the intelligence of the 
men to say that this witch-burning is never heard of now- 
adays, having disappeared along with many of the other 
superstitious notions which were in vogue in ‘the good 
old times.” 


BEETHOVEN IMPROVISING, 


BEErHoveN used to sit for hours at the piano improvis- 
ing the thoughts which he afterward jotted down on 
paper, and subsequently elaborated into the music with 
which he astonished 
the world. If he dis- 
covered that he had 
been overheard at such 
times—as happened 
once when Cipriani 


BEETHOVEN IMPROVISING. 


sometimes walk about in a reverie, pouring cold water over 
his hands alternately from jug after jug till the floor of 
the room was inundated, and the people came running up- 
stairs to know the cause of the d-luge. 

At his death he left, besides his finished works, a quan- 
tity of rough sketches, containing, doubtless, the germs of 
many more works which never passed the stage in which 
they appear there. The first drafts of his well-known 
compositions show the successive alterations which their 
subjects suffered before they pleased him ; and these form 
@ most interesting study as exposing his manner of work- 
ing. One of his sketch-books has been published in 
extenso; and, besides a host of matters of minor interest, 

. it contains three separ- 


ate drafts, at length, of 
the finale of one of his 
symphonies—a_strik- 
ing proof of the pa- 
tience with which this 


Potter called upon the 
great composer and 


great and fiery genius 
perfected his master- 


was shown into an ad- 
joining room—he was 
incensed to the highest 
degree. 

In another. mood, 
and especially after he 
had become deaf, while 
working out a subject 
in his mind he would 
leave his house at 
night’ or in the early 
morning and walk for 
many hours through | 
the most remote and 
solitary places, through 
woods and by lakes 
and torrents, silent and 
abstracted. In this way 
he sometimes made the 
circuit of Vienna twice 
in a day, or, if he were 
at Baden, long excur- 
sions across the coun- 

_ try. When engaged 

in his magnificent 
“Sonata Appassion- 
ata” he one day took 

a long walk with Fer- 
dinand Ries, his pupil. 
They walked for hours, 

but during the whole 
time Beethoven spoke 
not a word, but kept 
humming, or rather 
howling, up and down the scale. It was the process of 
incubation. On reaching home he seated himself at the 
pianc without taking off his hat, and dashed into the 
splendid finale of that noble work. Once there, he re- 
mained for some time, totally regardless of the darkness 
or the fact that he and Ries had had nothing to eat for 
hours. 

His appearance became perfectly well known to people 
of all classes, who exclaimed, ‘‘There is Beethoven!” 
when they saw him ; and it is related that once when a 
troop of charcoal-burners met him on a country path they 
stood on one side, heavily laden as they were, to let him 
pass, for fear of troubling the great master’s meditations. 
When composing in his own room at home he would 
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pieces, 

Even when complete- 
ly finished and perfect- 
ed to his own satisfao- 
tion, his manuscripts 
presented many diffi- 
culties to the reader, 
and his copyists and 
engravers are said to 
. have had a hard time 
of it. In one of his 
letters, in which he 
gives his publishers the 
corrections of some 
proofs of a stringed 
quartette, he concludes 
by saying that “It is 
foar o’clock. I must 
post this; and I’m quito 
hoarse with stamping 
and swearing.” 


A youne Roumanian 
engineer thinks he has 
solved the problem of 
submarine navigation. 
’ A few weeks ago this 

gentleman submitted to 
‘ - the consideration of a 
technical commission 
appointed by the Ron- 
manian Government his 
model of a fish-shaped 
steel boat, provided with the means of locomotion and 
stored with air sufficient for the consumption of the crew 
during a period of submersion not exceeding fifteen hours. 
The stock of air can also be renewed at will by raising 
the vessel toa point from six to nine feet beneath the 
surface of the water, whence by means of pneumatic 
pumps and a slender iron tube passed through a practical 
circular trap in its roof, it will be able to take in its 
atmospheric provision. The interior of the boat is illumi- 
nated brilliantly from stem to stern by electrio light 
thrown upon powerful reflectors. With the aid of this 
light it will be enabled to search for torpedoes at but little 
risk of itself, and to conduct its own offensive operations 
against hostile fleets with the utmost precision. 
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By INDE. 
Cuarter XIX.—‘‘An! My Onze Granp Love!” 


Everysopy has at some time in his life experienced the 
intense panic of helpless fear occasioned by the gradual 
increase of bolt after bolt of terrific thunder. The storm 
had raged and gathered the live-long day of hapless Wini- 
fred’s evil marriage. The storm had reached its height 
simultaneously with the consummation of the hideous 
wrong they were doing the innocent girl. The faces of 
the servants grouped in the hall were awe-stricken and ter- 
rified. The face of Ellen Hardy was full of shocked sur- 
prise as the strange wedding-party, guestless and joyless, 
crossed the hall to the drawing-room, Fulke and Marie 
Frissae, both triumphant and undismayed by the howling 
elements and unnatural gloom. General Jocelyn and his 
daughter, both oppressed by the horrible storm, both im- 
pelled to this indecorous persistence, both pallid and 
ghastly, and shuddering with the sombre augury of this 
fateful wedding, frowned upon by nature itself. They 
moved fhrough the lane of servants, the lightning glared 
upon them menacingly, the thunder roared ceaselessly, 
the blackness of night enveloped them, Nevertheless, 
Fulke strode forward and paused before the ‘priest; 
paused and peered back through the darkness, While a 
servant strove vainly to light the extinguished wax candles, 
Winifred and her father crossed the threshold and slowly 
advanced into the great drawing-room ; they, too, meant to 
defy the tempest ; but the tempest sped its bolt. Through 
the awful blackness came a withering, blazing flame of 
lightning ; through the breathless silence a prolonged, 
deafening peal of thunder, a swift, stupendous crash, 
shrill screams afd a hush. 
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‘“‘ Winifred ! Winifred!” called Fulke, through the 
gloom. His voice shook with a frightful dread. ‘ Wini- 
fred! Winifred!” In the darkness he could distinguish 
whitish heaps of débris lying across the room. 

‘‘The bolt struck the chimney, I think,” interposed the 
quiet voice of the minister. ‘You will be able to see in a 
minute or two. They have escaped, perhaps.” 

Marie stood by the window, rigidly still, but Fulke 
sprang forward and groped about the fallen piles, 

‘Bring a light!” he shouted, all in vain. No one 
obeyed the order. Some of the servants crouched in the 
hall, some had fled to the cellars, shrieking and crying 
with fright. ‘Bring a light, curse you!” he shouted 
again. 

The Frenchwoman, still calm and cool, stepped to the 
bracket and lighted a wax-candle thereon, then turned 
shortly where she stood. She flung her hands up wildly. 
There were two forms prostrated on the carpet, two faces 
unmoved by the passion of grief bursting over them. 
They were General Jocelyn and his daughter. Winifred 
lay at a distance, evidently stunned by the blow of a fly- 
ing stone ; but Hugh Jocelyn seemed entombed in a mass 
of fallen masonry. Marie uttered shrill, piercing cries as 
she knelt down, striving to move the heavy stones. 

“Eh, Dieu, Diew! What does it matter about her? 
She is not dead. Help me, you inhuman wretches—you 
fiends. He may yet live, you infamous brutes,” she 
screamed, frantically. 

Both men were bending over Winifred, Fulke had his 
fingers on her pulse and his ear to her heart. Not less 
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ghastly was her face than hie, A torture of agonized fear 
pictured itself in Winifred’s exquisite countenance. The 
whiteness of death overspread the perfect features, but 
the fall had loosened the golden hair, and one white arm 
was thrown above her head. Evidently she had raised the 
arm in an involuntary effort to save herself. 

“She is not dead, the pulse is feeble and‘ flickering, 
but there is a faint pulse,” whispered the minister, with 
his fingers on one delicate wrist. 

** Are you sure? Oh, my God, if I lose her now I will 
go mad !”’ ejaculated Falke, 

“Her injury, if it be anything beyond a swoon, is 
slight; but his—heaven have mercy, there is no hope 
there.” The priest, in his robes, indicated that other 
Jocelyn lying under the terrible mass of stone, with the 
Frenchwoman wailing, in bursts of rage and grief, and 
toiling helplessly to remove the great pieces of solid rock. 

“What do I care for him,” was the brutal retort. 
“How does it matter to me what becomes of him ?” and 
Fulke, grim and merciless and ghastly, lifted Winifred in 
his arms and carried her across to the library. ‘* This is 
no sight for her,” he muttered. 

The storm had spent itself in that one fatal bolt. The 
servants obeyed Marie’s shrill ories for help. Every soul 
rushed forward to lift the crushing pile from the fallen 
general, Every soul stopped short, without essaying to 
move one atom of the mass. There was no such need for 
haste, no necessity for precipitation. The Jocelyn ser- 
vants stood round in confusion. Hugh Jocelyn was dead. 
The bolt had smitten the handsome, courtly general. 
There he lay, in his elegant dinner-dress, under the oruel 
heap of stone and mortar—killed. Evidently the crashing 
mass had killed him instantly. He was stone-cold, and 
stiff even then. 

“Take those stones away instantly, I say; he may not 
be dead. You shall help him now. What does it matter 
about Winifred?” shrieked Marie, catching Winifred’s 
name in the whisper among the servants, 

Selfishness was undisguised in this terrible hour. Fulke 
and Marie threw aside the restraint upon their love and 
their hate, She resented any aid to the woman she de- 
tested. He scorned the lifeless, mangled remains of the 
man he had persecuted. 

The quiet directions of the minister soon systematized 
the work of removing the débris. It was no light task, but 
tenants and servants crowded into the wreck of the great 
drawing-room, and worked manfully. 

Hugh Jocelyn had found loyal friends in the lower 
ranks as well as the upper. They were doing all they 
could for him now when his nephew had turned his back 
upon him in brutal contempt. 

6¢ He had best be carried to the study, had he not, sir ?” 
asked the butler, glancing at the minister, inquiringly. 

They had extricated the once splendid form at last. 
The men were shoveling away carefully and tenderly the 
plaster from around it. 

“T think that would be best ; it is quite impossible for 
Miss Jocelyn to see her father again ; but, of course, her 
wishes alone are to be consulted. I think she would 
prefer that,” replied the minister, slowly. 4 

“I tell you she has nothing to do with it Whata fool 
you are!” burst ont Madame Frissae, facing him, with 
maniacal intermingling of grief and fury in her aspect, 

The hot tears had grooved little lanes through the 
rouge and pearl-powder, and defaced the penciled veins, 
until her face looked tawdry and dirty and sharp. Her 
eyes, red and swollen, blazed and glittered with jealous 
rage. However much she grieved for the father, her 
heart hardened stonily against the daughter. 


The priest stepped back in surprise. Whatever phase 
of sorrow he may have seen, he had never exactly en- 
countered this phase. 

** Yes, what a simple fool! The girl has nothing to do 
with it. He shall be carried to the library,” 

‘But Miss Winifred is there,” remonstrated the butler, 

** Take her out of there, then,” was the sharp answor ; 
“and take him in there. Ah, my Hugh! my Hugh !” 

The servants hesitated. 

‘* Perhaps,” observed the minister, with dignity, ‘‘ this 
lady’s orders had best be obeyed, and as soon as Miss 
Jocelyn is in a condition to be consulted, she will make 
known her wishes.” 

‘It does not matter one sou what the girl’s wishes are. 
They are not to be obeyed, She has no more to do with 
it than you have. Her wishes are nothing here, you 
simple fool!” persisted Marie, stamping her foot furi- 
ously, 

The minister drew on his glovea, Evidently Madame 
Frissae stood watching him ferociously. Her eyes turned 
to Hugh Jocelyn and filled with tears. Her eyes turned 
on the the minister and glittered with fury. Both pas- 
sions gained the mastery in rapid succession when she 
glanced at the objects inspiring them. 

The Frenchwoman had had her own way when Hugh 
Jocelyn lived, and she had no mind to abdicate now that 
he was dead. 

“I beg pardon for reminding you that since this dread- 
ful accident removing the head of the house, Miss Jocelyn 
assumes, of course, that responsibility as soon as her eon- 
dition permits.” 

The mild face of the minister became very red and per- 
plexed ; he was young and ful] of clerical dignity, The 
small, wiry, attenuated creature, with her besmeared face 
and gaudy, costly dress, respected him just as little as she 
did one of the servants. She glanced at the prostrate form 
on the floor, and wrung her hands. She whirled around 
swiftly, and ran up to the minister, 

“I say the girl in the library has no voice in anything 
here. I say that General Jocelyn shall be carried into the 
library, and she shall be carried out of it. Bfon Dieu! you 
silly-headed parson, you know no more about it than 
a baby! I tell you that neither now nor hereafter, nor 
never, will the girl across there.in the library assume any 
responsibility in Jocelyn Hall. She shall not. My day 
has come at last, I cannot adore him any longer, bat I 
can hate her—to all eternity.” 

The minister fixed his eyes hard upon her, and she 
flung back the gaze with angry insolence. 

‘*Permit me to regret your state of mind, madame, and 
again point out the fact that the young lady is General 
Jooelyn’s only child.” 

The woman actually laughed, with the mangled remains 
of the man she professed to adore still at her feet. She 
laughed wildly. 

‘* Mon Dieu! How do you know whose child ‘she is ? 
Were you in the room when she was born ?” 

The minister buttoned his coat nervously. 

“Tmust acknowledge that I was not——” he began. 

**Tais toi, then; for I was in fhe room when she was 
born, and I know whose child she is; but it don’t matter 
onesou whose child the girl is, my Hugh shall be laid in the 
library,” and Marie Frissae rudely turned her back upon 
the minister. ‘Raise him up slowly. Ah, mon Dieu! do 
not jar him—do not hurt him!” she ordered, her voice 
dropping suddenly into pathetic tenderness, as the men 
lifted Hugh Jocelyn from his lowly resting-place. ‘' Dieu! 
Dieu! My angel! my adored |!” moaned’ the Frenchwo- 
map, clinging to one crushed hand and covering it with 
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caresses, while they moved on to the library. ‘My 
Hugh—my own grand Hugh! Why did it not kill any 
one save you? Ah, the ill luck !” 

The men glanced up in alarm when the door opened, 
but the library was vacant. Neither the unconscious 
Winifred nor the brutal Fulke were there to receive the 
silent occupant, then outstretched upon the table in the 
middle of the floor, with the costly bronzes and rare stat- 
uary scattered around, not colder nor more lifeless than the 
man who had gone ont from there an hour before to Win- 
ifred’s wedding. They had carried him back. He would 
go out once more, where the Frenchwoman could not 
follow. From the griffes of merciless Marie or barbaric 
Fulke the courtly general was for ever free. 

‘‘The ill-lack, the ill-luck—when the girl was there and 
ugly Fulke, and who would have cared a sou if the evil 
bolt had smitten either ? Ah, mon ami, my adored !” She 
sat down at his side, her face pressed against the uncov- 
ered but mutilated hand. She was venomously pathetic, 
‘Leave him, all of you. I will stay with him, he shall 
not be alone—mon ami, my own Hugh!” The French- 
‘woman had assumed the direction of everything, coarsely 
pushing aside Winifred, contemptuously ignoring Fulke. 
The servants and strangers obeyed her reluctantly, and 
cleared the room, hastened by her impatient gestures. 
‘My darling, my one grand love,” she whispered, flutter- 
ing around to the dead, reposeful face, whose perilous 
charm might have wrought her ill in the past. Nobody 
knew, nobody cared, what link in years agone had held 
the two lives together. That she had power over him, 
every soul understood, and that it maddened him, seemed 
equally plain, ‘‘My one grand love!" She kissed the pale 
lips fiercely, then stood mournfully watching the placid 
countenance. 

Softly opening the door, Fulke came in, shutting it 
after him carefully, and turning the key in the lock. 

** What do you want in here, Monsieur Fulke ?” she de- 
manded, without raising her eyes from the contemplation 
of the unconscious features, He walked around to the 
opposite side of the improvised bier. He was intent upon 
some purpose, and regardless of her. ‘‘ Mon Dien! what 
do you mean?’ He had taken a penknife from his 
pocket, and was bending down keenly examining the 
dark kid covering of that one hand concealed from human 
eyes, 

“T mean to see what secret is hidden here,” was the 
brief answer. 

**You will see nothing of the kind.” Madame Frissae 
made a swift swoop upon the knife, and snatched it out of 
his hand. ‘He refused to let any one see it while he 
lived, and I refuse to let any one see it after he is dead.” 
Fulke glanced at her sneeringly but without budging an 
inch. ‘Your permission was never asked, and now I 
have no intention of doing so: perhaps you don’t re- 
member that your power dies with your Hugh.” 

The Frenchwoman did not stamp or apparently fly into 
one of her rages, neither one nor theother. She fixed her 
eyes upon him meaningly. 

**You don’t remember that my Hugh had a secret, do 
you ?” 

** Yes,” was the surly answer, ‘“‘and it’s part of that 
secret I shall investigate now.” 

**You shall not investigate any part of that secret now 
or hereafter, monsieur.” 

She moved away from the table and sat down. 

“‘How will you prevent me?” he demanded, sulkily. 
«¢T shall call for assistance and haye you mobbed for out- 
ragittg the dead.” 

Her tone evinced determination ; and his tone, when he 
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spoke again, gave signs of yielding as he always did, to 
this reckless, resolute creature. 

“Do you know why that hand is hidden, and why he 
always winced under the smallest allusion to it.” 

Madame Frissae softly stepped to the table, and 
tenderly pressed her lips to the brown kid. 

6s Yes, ” 

“ Are you going to tell me Hugh Jocelyn's secret ?” 

‘*No, not all of it.” 

“TIT am entitled to all of it. I shall be Winifred’s 
husband———” 

“*Monsieur Fool, you will not be Winifred’s husband. 
Can’t you see that the necessity for a marriage with you is 
gone? You forced her into measures because of him. 
The necessity no longer exists; your power over her is 
gone.” 

Fulke scowled at her darkly, but the woman faced him 
resolutely, 

**Do you think she will dare do that ?” he questioned. 

**She will do anything to be quit of you. She is rich 
and beantiful, with no secrets to hold over her ; she will 
wait for the magnificent Bernard.” 

‘If I thought that,” burst in Fulke, ‘‘I wonld——” 

** What, Monsieur Stupide ?” satirically queried Madama 
Frissae. 

“*T will have the ceremony performed before she knows 
of this,” he said, viciously. ‘I oan do that if you will 
help me ?” 

He watched her anxiously. His last power over Wini- 
fred lay in this one deception. His sole chance of success 
rested upon her assistance. The shifting moods of the 
Frenchwoman had again changed. She dropped her re- 
venge and reverted to her grief. 

‘*My one grand love! my own adored Hugh! Why 
could nof the ill-luck have taken the others and spared 
you, my adored !” fell from her lips in mournful whispers, 
while her eyes filled with tears, and the lace handkerchief, 
pink with rouge from her wet cheeks, was brushed slowly 
across her eyes. 

“I can manage Winifred until the ceremony is per- 
formed, if you will help me,” repeated Falke, mildly, 

She shifted from her grief to her hatred. 

“* Yes, monsieur, you are so fool blind and stupid, you 
cannot do it without me, I hold mam’selle in my hand. 
She is to be what I choose she shall be; her future is my 
will Ivan help you, Sieur Fulke, and for her mother's 
sake, I say that I will help you; but I have my terms,” 

‘« What are they? Anything you may demand.” 

Madame Frissae smiled sneeringly. 

**T will meditate. She is in my hands, and so are you. 
There is no such haste: No matter what they tell hor. 
If she is conscious now, she knows what has happened 
You are safe because I will help you,” and she turned 
away from him. ‘Go, now:Iam tired of you. I will 
think of no one while he is here, my own grand love,”- 

Fulke hesitated. His evil face became malignant with 
suppressed rage. He dared not defy her, and yet 4 sar- 
donic desire was strong upon him to gloat over his dead 
enemy, and possess himself of whatever part of his secret 
that covered hand might tell. 

** Confound the storm, confound that dead carrion I’ he 
growled, savagely. 

Madame Frissae heard, or rather heeded, none of his 
speeches, They were lost on her, She was tearfally 
kissing the dark hair of the dead map, and pointedly dis- 
daining the brutal dislike of the living one. She had dis- 
missed him. There was nothing for him to do but to 
abide her time and go. The butler looked in at that 
moment and beckoned to Fulke, 
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. “ The doctors have arrived, sir,” ho said, in a subdued 
tone. 

‘‘What the deuce can they do ?” 

The well-trained Jocelyn servitor stepped silently aside 
and ushered in the physicians, 

‘*We came as soon as the news reached us, madame, 
but it is of no avail. General Jocelyn was killed instantly, 
and perhaps it was all the better,” observed Dr. Foster, 
after a very slight examination, and his colleagues had 
returned to the hall. 

“ Dieu! what folly to say like that! exclaimed Marie; 
‘‘when it would have been no misfortune if the bolt had 
killed Falke or the girl Winifred ; but to strike the best, 
the noblest—ah, mon Dieu /” 

The country doctor looked nettled. 

‘* My dear lady, I can easily explain myself in ten words. 
My .suspicions of foul play toward Mr. Jocelyn were so 
great, that I determined to trace the matter. I have traced 
it to: New York, and I am bound to say every development 
confirms my suspicions that Bernard Jocelyn came to his 
death by foul means, and that Hugh Jocelyn—this unfor- 
tunate gentleman—connived at and paid for his mysterious 
death. John Devéy was a villain, and he has disappeared. 
Somebody spent money to put Bernard Jocelyn out of the 
way, and make it worth Devéy’s while todisappear. Now, 
who did it? The evidence is so strong, that it must have 
resulted in laying the mystery at General Jocelyn’s feet. 
This sad accident has saved him from arrest as particeps 
criminis and instigator of his nephew's death.” 

Madame Frissae listened to him in petrified silence. 
Her eyes stared at him in amazement until he paused and 
peered at her over his glasses. She was pale in spite of 
the besmeared spots of rouge. 

“Did I not tell you that this was a vile calumny ?” she 
questioned, in a low tone. 

“So..yon did, ma’am, so you did, but I happened to 
have no faith in you, ma’am ; you were partial. I tracked 
every step of Bernard Jocelyn, and Mr. Fulkerson thinks 
just aa, I do—we are convinced,” obstinately rejoined the 
doctor. 

‘Mr. Fulkerson is himself the enemy of Bernard 
Jocelyn. Mr. Fulkerson solemnly promised upon his 
oath to contradict this calumny, this base slander, and he 
dare not play me false.” 

The Frenchwoman’s tone raised menacingly, but not to 
her usual furious pitch. Some conviction seemed to 
possess her that the blunt rustic might be speaking truly, 
and Marie was at least faithful to the dead. She would not 
have Hagh Jocelyn defamed, now that it could not hm 
him, any more than when it ‘could harm him. 

‘¢That’s all very well, ms’am. We don’t tell the women 
everything,” answered the doctor, tearing off another quid 
of tobacco, and searching around reflectively for a spit- 
toon. ‘‘ Mr. Fulkerson was justly incensed at his uncle’s 
unnatural conduct toward Bernard ; and Mr. Fulkerson 
gave me vast assistance in this matter, but he would not 
appear in it for Miss Winifred’s sake. That was of no 
moment whatever to me. I judge it right to punish 
crime in high or low places, and if he had lived a week 
longer, General Jocelyn must have been in the hands of the 
law for the murder of Bernard Jocelyn. I shall say no 
more about it to any one. Iam sorry for it, because the 
general was as fine a gentleman as ever lived, except for 
that inhuman temper of his ; and Mr. Fulkerson deplores 
it quite as much as I do, only I promised not to take any 
steps until—— 

** Until what, mon Dieu—what ?” eagerly demanded the 
Frenchwoman, as the physician, finding no suggestion of 
a spittoon among the costly brio-a-brac, availed himself 


of the open window, to relieve his mouth of a torrent of 
tobacco-juice. 

** Until after the marriage so miserably interrupted to- | 
day.” 

**Do you mean to say that Monsieur Fulkerson aided 
you to hasten this crime upon General Jocelyn ; and that 
he only postponed the disgrace of an arrest until after his 
marriage to Winifred ?” Madame Frissae inquired, in an 
even, deliberate voice, almost as monotonous as Fulke’s. 

‘* That is precisely the case, madame. I meant to have 
him arrested for this and some crime twenty years ago, 
which Mr. Fulkerson said you would be summoned to 
prove. I havo the evidence in my hands, It is of no ser- 
vice to the cause of justice now. I won't speak of it 
again. Iam not hard ona dead man, but I am main glad 
for Miss Winifred’s sake that he went as he did, before 
she found out his sin.” 

Marie walked up to the physician, who stood obtusely 
blind to the deadly anger vailed by her calmness. Ho 
stood rolling the huge quid back and forth in his mouth, 
casting anxious glances at the window through which the 
aroma of Spring flowers drifted into the room. 

‘Dr. Foster, he would not have been the person 
punished for murder?” she said, pointing to the rigid 
figure on the table. ‘It would not have been innocent 
Hugh, but guilty Marie.” 

** Madame, I don’t understand you ?” ejaculated the 
doctor, making a rapid dart at the window in lieu of a 
spittoon. 

“‘Fulke is the real criminal ; but if Fulke had per- 
mitted this shame to fall upon his unele, I meant to have 
killed him.” 

The doctor had a startled look, sucoeeded by an inored- 
ulous one. 

‘Well, ma’am, I reckon you'd have thought twice 
about it. Women are curious in their ways ; they always 
take to fine, handsome men. Mr. Fulkerson is homely 
and unpopular, but he is an honest man, and as for being 
the real criminal, I can show you proof of General Jocelyn’s 
arrangements for his tool Devéy to take charge of Bernard. 
He deliberately paid Bernard Jocelyn’s well-known villain- 
ous enemy to go off and make away with his invelid 
nephew. There was more money spent than Mr. Fulker- 
son ever saw in his life; that’s another damaging proof, 
but I’ve dropped it, ma’am, square up and down. Mr. 
Falkerson induced me to wait until after the wedding, and 
I am glad I did it now, since this terrible accident.” 

The doctor adjusted his hat, which had been removed 
from his head either in respect to the lady or reverence 
to the dead. Madame Frissae gazed at him helplessly. 
Evidently she had a struggle to curb her tongue, and not 
tell this well-meaning blunderer, in whom she saw Fulke’s 
willing tool, her belief in Bernie’s existence. 

Marie was wary and skilled in finesse when the emergency 
required it, She declined to shape any future action 
while Hugh Jocelyn’s splendid lifeless form was lying 
there before her tearful eyes. 

‘Dr. Foster, be silent and tranquil. I will show you 
the criminal. Trust me, mon ami,” she said, pointlessly, 
but in a coaxing tone. 

‘Yes, ma’am, certainly. You do very well as far as 
you go, ma’am ; but the truth is, it takes a man—a long- 
headed, sensible man—to manage such things; but I’ve 
had to drop the matter, and, of course, I won’t mention it 
for Miss Winifred’s sake. I’m glad it’s turned out this 
way ; but Mr. Fulkerson could scarcely wait. We'd have 
nabbed him to-morrow. Poor gentleman! Good-day, 
ma'am. I'll go up to Miss Winifred. It’s uncommon 
good of you to stick to him, when he served you a0 
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' badly. But women are curious creatures, and these little | 


spitfires sometimes stick tighter than virtuous women, 
They are all curious, take ‘em any way. Good-day, 
ma’am.” 

Marie Frissae paid not the slightest attention to his 
doubtful compliment nor his departure. The moment 
the door closed she sank into a chair beside the table, and 
ph her warm, living cheek against the icy cheek of the 

ead. 

‘*My one grand love!” she muttered, bitterly; ‘the 
shame would have killed you, and I could not have saved 
you. He tricked me—me, shrewd as I am—the brutal 
monster! le Diable fooled me, lied to me! He dared do 
that ; and now which shall I punish, Fulke or Winifred ? 
Falke meant to defraud me of yon, and the girl’s mother 
did defraud me of you; but the brute, the traitor—I'll 
consider |” 

She closed her eyes, and sat still. Fulke unclosed the 
door, and looked in, The servants lighted the chandelier, 
and whispered in muffied tones, The doctors made a final 
visit to the library ; still the Frenchwoman sat with her 
eyes closed, and her cheek against that of the dead. Her 
tinted lips and flashing jewels seemed a queer, tawdry 
contrast to the form reposing in the dignity of death. 

Hugh Jocelyn had been a courtly gentleman in life, 
and in death the prestige had not departed. He was 
superb and handsome always. The charm of his débonnaire 
magnificence had never forsaken him, and neither did this 
unwelcome devotion. It had circled about and hemmed 
him in pitilesaly té the very last. 

Hugh Jocelyn lay dead in his own library, and this 
woman sat there jealously watching him. However fet- 
tered and shackled he may have been by this terrible 
adoration, he was free now. He had gone from them all, 
even Winifred, who had been willing to suffer martrydom 
to save him and give him peace. The butler now and 
then softly unfastened the door and cast a perplexed, in- 
quiring glance at the tableau under the light of the library 
chandelier. 

‘‘Dem Madame Freeze-ups ain't nebber goin’ to give 
ole marse’s own people no chance to so much as brush de 
dus’ off'n him,” whispered Mammie Jane, stealing to the 
door in the rear of the butler. ‘‘Itole’em so. I tole’em 
all dat dem Freeze-ups was bringin’ de day of judgment 
down on us; only de pity is, it didn’t take de little Jeb- 
bebul herself and leave Marse Hugh ; and even now ’pears 
he can’t git shet of her. I knowed it all de bressed time. 
I hearn de dogs howlin’ de pitifullest last night, en I seen 
de curtains hangin’ dis mornin’ limp-like, en I conceited 
it was ole marse hissef, dressed in white. Po’ Marse 
Hugh ! po’ Miss Winifred !” 

‘© What you talkin’ about, Jane,” sternly rebuked the 
butler, ‘“‘when you don’t know no more’n Marse Hugh 
what's befo’ you ?” 

Jane wiped her eyes humbly. 

*“*I know one thing,” she muttered, half to herself. 
*<Miss Winifred gwine to git shet of dis furrin French 
hyeny, Madame Freeze-ups.”” 

‘«*Pears like she’s tak root here, and mayhap she’ll git 
shet of Miss Winifred,” predicted the butler, again glanc- 
ing into the library. ‘‘I'll have to make bold to disturb 
the lady. There’s somewhat to be done before General 
Joocelyn’s friends come in the morning.” 

Madame Frissae raised her head slowly when the butler 
made known his desire that she allow them to do the last 
services in preparing their master to—as the butler 
phrased it—‘‘ see his friends again.” 

Bilently assenting to the request, Marie quitted the room 
in that noiseless, shadowy way of hers. She ascended the 


steps, mute and broken-hearted. Her grief was upper- 
most now ; she cared and thought of nothing else. She 
walked slowly along the upper hall, her long silken train 
sweeping and rustling heedlessly behind her. Turning 
suddenly down a side passage, she stopped before Wini- 
fred’s door and listened, then opened it. 

Winifred, with closed eyes, lay on the bed. Even in the 
dim light Marie could see how pale the girl was. The 
Frenchwoman turned the night-lamp higher, and bent 
down to gaze into the beautiful face. Her mood plainly 
shifted again. Her eyes glittered, her teeth were set hard 
together in vindictive anger and hatred. Something glist- 
ened on Winifred’s lashes, 

“Tears |” Marie muttered, scornfally. ‘They have 
told her ; and she can sleep in this way—and he cared for 
her !” 

Perhaps the scrutiny awakened Winifred, perhaps it 
was only a simulation of sleep. 

**Do you want to speak to me?” asked Winifred, her 
great dusky eyes looking fixedly at Marie, and the same 
underlying haughtiness and aversion in the tone despite 
its tremulous accents, 

“No I only wanted tosee if the evil had fallen 
entirely upon him and none on you,” was the brusque 
answer. Winifred sighed, and closed her eyes again. 
‘* Dieu! if it had been one step more he would have been 
safe—the wall would have fallen on you,” shrilly whis- 
pered the Frenchwoman. ‘Do you hear me? Mon Dieu! 
I could kill you, lying there all so safe, and not care a sou, 
when he is dead—yes, dead. Do you hear |” 

Winifred gasped feebly, but Marie shook her roughly. 

‘Don’t touch me, Madame Frissae,” she said, sud- 
denly—‘‘ don’t dare to touch me !” 

“Do you hear what I said ?” demanded Marie. 

**Did you speak of my father ?” was the icy question, 
while the tears seemed to freeze, in her very loathing of 
this self-imposed guest. 

Evidently it was repugnant to Winifred to hear her 
father’s name mentioned by this woman ; evidently she 
charged to Madame Frissae much of his suffering, and 
possibly held her accountable in some measure for his un- 
timely death, 

In her own heart, Winifred added ‘‘murderess” to 
**adventuress,” and shuddered to have the woman de- 
scribed thereby so close to her. She laid the terrible 
tragedy enacted that day to Fulke and Madame Frissae, 
and even in the freshness of her distress the girl could not 
forget it. 

‘“‘No, 1 never spoke of your father,” retorted Marie, 
“*T spoke of General Jocelyn.” 

** As you please. Will you be good enough to leave me ? 
I am in no condition to listen to you.” 

Winifred declined as usual to discuss any subject with 
the Frenchwoman. Her horror was plainly visible in the 
expression of her countenance, the persistent avoidance of 
any chance glimpse of Madame Frissae. 

“You will listen to me once more, my pretty mademoi- 
selle—only once, and then we will make our adieux. Ab, 
you are so like, so very like your mother as I saw her Jast ! 
I shall never forget your mother, mam’selle, or when I saw 
her last, or what she said to me then. Perhaps I shall 
tell you when I see you for the last time. She adored 
your father, too, remember that, mam’selle, and she was 
insanely jealous. Ah, Dieu, I will see you once more, and, 
well or ill, mam’selle, you will listen to what I have to say | 
You are so very like your mother! Only once more, 
mam’selle ; but you will listen—yes, you will listen. Au 
revoir /”” and Madame Frissae flung out of the room, slam- 
ming the door after her, in one of the wild rages Winifred’s 
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unfortunate resemblance to Winifred’s mother invariably 
aroused. ‘Yea, yes, my pretty mam’selle with the black 
eyes and golden hair, you will listen then, and shiver 
under Marie’s lash. I avenge myself at last. She took 
my one grand love, and I—I return my one grand hate. 
Eh, I will serve Fulke this time, the gauche, false brute ! 
but I have decided I can hate nothing as I hate that 
woman’s child. I can owe no grudge so great as the 
grudge I owe that girl’s mother.” 

Marie Frissae rushed into her own dreasing-room, and 
flung herself on the sofa. 

‘Marie ”—old Madame Frissae, after her usual way, sat 
crouching over a fire, stretching her bony hands to the blaze 
—‘‘Marie, I have waited for you. Will we have to go 
away, and leave the good eating, and the iced wines and 
pftes and olios? ‘Will we have no more moyennaise or 
sherbets ? Tell me, Marie, I cannot sleep for the grand 
suspense.” 

The daughter raised her face from the pillows and 
poised her heels on the brazen fender before the fire. 

**Maman, you will not go. We will stay here all our 
days,” she answered, deliberately. 

The old crone chuckled with imbecile joy. 
® «:Then it was not such a terrible accident ? Ah, Dieu! 
It would have been frightful if we would have to leave the 
grand eating and drinking. Don’t be sad, Marie, about 
that magnificent Hugh Jocelyn ; he has left us the eating 
and drinking—and he was obstinate, ma petile,” consoled 
the mother, still langhing to herself rapturoualy. 

**He was my own grand love,” reiterated the daughter. 

“Eh, Dieu! but he worshiped Mathilde. He would 
not love you. She held him away from you—always, 
always,” returned the other. ‘You said you would never 
forgive that—and, Marie, but for her you might have 
been his wife. Are you sure, quite sure, we will stay hero 
and live en prince ?” 

‘*Be quiet, imbecile! Ihave not forgiven Mathilde. I 
have not, and we will stay here all our days,” retorted the 
other, in her evil tone. 

“‘Ah, Ciel’ then it was not a bad aocident at last, 
Where are you going, Marie ?” 

The daughter had risen from the sofa and walked to the 
door. The mother’s question arrested her. She smiled a 
smile not good to see, and returned to the fire, 

“I am going to my Hugh. I will stay with him; he 
shall not be alone. I will stay there until they carry him 
away, and then——” 

“And then what? How bitter bad you look, Marie. 
And then we will not give up the heavenly eating, will we ? 
like poor Hugh. How unlucky to die when he could have 
such dinners every day. We won't go away from that, 
will we, Marie?” eagerly inquired the elder Madame 
Frissae. 


‘*And then,” pursued Marie, steadily, ‘we will stay 
here for ever, and the girl Winifred will go. I will square 
my account with her mother. I will speak and the girl 
will listen. Mon Dieu! how she will listen, I must go 
to my love now ; the other comes after,” 


OHAPTER XX. 
THE OLD GRUDGE OF TWENTY YEABS. 

Tae balmy sunshine streamed into the wreck of a 
drawing-room, touching with its soft, warm light the 
rained furniture, the shattered mirrors, the ugly piles of 
débris lying aslant the carpet, and telling its own tragic 
story in terms stronger than mere words. People came 
and went all day, looking with a curious awe upon the 
track of the fatal bolt falling upon Jocelyn Hall, and 


striking the death-stroke of the richest man in the county. 
The family friends passed into the library, to gaze fora 
moment compassionately on the stately master of the fine 
old place, reposing on a bed of white satin, with the Jooe- 
lyn coat-of-arms upon the sheeny satin folds, The cold, 
deadly perfume of exotics seemed to rush out from the 
shadowy library, draped with black and enveloped in 
funeral gloom. The sickening fragrance of waxen bloom 
met the visitor first, The rigid stillness of a figure bowed 
in the every abandon of grief, challenged human pity 
next. 

The Frenehwoman had never moved from her vigil. 
The dead man was not more silent and statuesque than 
the watcher at his side. Her face pressed down among 
the pallid blossoms close to his. He had tolerated her 
unwillingly in life ; he had no voice in according her the 
place she assumed at his death. He was in the severe 
beauty of funeral honors; she in gaudy, crushed festal 
toilet. Still people glanced kindly, but withal im decorous 
surprise, at the queer little Frenchwoman, whose devotion 
to the general had been not quite well understood. There 
she sat, in grim defiance of suggestion or the rights of 
others, Winifred was ill, and broken with grief. Madame 
Frissae, if she thought of the matter at all, anticipated no 
interruption from the daughter while she kept her vigil 
beside the father. The one was locked in the slumber of 
death; the other might have been equally lifeless, for 
aught anybody knew. They were equally motionless and 
hushed in those long hours in the library. The pale light 
of the chandelier gleamed down tipon the spectacle, The 
white flowers, with their sickening fragrance, the glitter- 
ing Jocelyn crest, the handsome form ready for the mau- 
soleum, and the tawdry mourner—there they were. 

People came and went, hours began and ended. The 
day waned, the night came, and another day and another 
night. There was the fixed spectacle of death. She had 
said she would stay until the last with him. This time 
Marie Frissae spoke truly. She never quitted her ‘one 
grand love” for an instant. And now the day had come 
for them to carry Hugh Jocelyn to his narrow compart- 
ment in the family vault. With all their beauty and 
wealth the Jocelyns ended as prince and peasant must 
end, with only a grave, The hearse and carriages were at 
the door. Fulke, in deep mourning, and the family soli- 
citor, sat in the little breakfast-room, talking in a desultory 
way. Each thought of the future, and wished the present 
had passed, Fulke paced the floor nervously, in very vis- 
ible ill-humor. The solicitor gazed out the window tran- 
quilly, in very evident satisfaction. 

** Quarter of twelve, that’s the hour ; is it not ?” 

Fulke consulted his watch. 

“Twelve sharp; fifteen minutes yet; 
calmly observed the lawyer. 

Falke took another turn, then sauntered out sulkily to 
the dining-room, then to the billiard-room. I¢ was hard 
to be decorous when he longed to curse the servants, 
because the servants’ dead master was so long in making 
the transit to the tomb. Because ‘that little French 
devil,” as he termed Madame Frissae, sat there fooling 
over a man who had cast her off twenty years ago—fool- 
ing and making pretense of grief, when he wanted her to 
manage this affair with Winifred. He cursed under his 
breath, and moodily scowled at the long line of carriages, 
stretching down the avenue. 

* Hang the whole business,” he muttered, brutally turn- 
ing away. 

The side door gently unclosed, and without observing 
him, Winifred—pale, and feeble, and trembling—crossed 
the room to the library, Her eyes were blind and misty 
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with tears. Her thoughts absorbed and intent upon the 
man he had just anathematized. She was creeping in to 
behold him once more, Falke could see how wretchedly 
ill she must be. He followed her involuntarily. Wini- 
fred glided up to the beautiful catafalque, worthy a rich 
man, and sank on her knees, with a low burst of heart- 
breaking grief. 

“*Oh, papa! paps!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, papa, come 
back to me—come back, darling, Oh, they have all left 
me ; they have all gone from me—paps and Bernie.” The 
two names were coupled in her heart. Poor Winifred, 
she had idolized both; and both had gone from her. 
The two names were the names she loved with her very 
soul, The two names were the names Fulke hated with 
the bitternesss of a vindictive jealousy. She knelt at 
Hugh Jocelyn’s side saying her long farewell. Fulke 
stood behind her, and the Frenchwoman sat opposite her, 
but neither father nor daughter recked ‘aught of the two 
enemies then. Winifred’s hand passed tenderly over his 
ioy brow, her lips touched his in a life-long ‘adieu ; an 
eternal farewell. ‘‘ Papa! papa ! how could you leave me! 
my darling—all that was left to me? And now—oh, my 
own papa, if you had only staid with your little Winifred! 
—papa ! my own papa !” 

The mournful music of the heart-broken voice seemed 
suffocated in the agony of low sobs. The head pressed 
down among the flowers, raised abruptly. The fierce 
black eyes glared at Winifred in jealous rage, 

“Your own papa ?” taunted the Frenchwoman’s sbrill 
voice. 

** Papa !—papa !—oh, good-by—good-by ! 
papa !—I will never see you again—good-by.” 

Winifred passed her hand once more over the glossy 
hair. Once again kissed the ashen lips in the intense 
suffering of one who knows that nevermore will hair or 
lips be caressed in all the cycles of time to come, 

The girl staggered feebly away. At the door she 
paused, with a last look back into the room. 

*¢Papa!l—oh, papa! good-by—good-by!” she mur- 
maured, faintly, and hurried back through the billiard- 
room, as if she dreaded that she might fall before escaping 
therefrom. Fnike walked close behind her, but Winifred 
had no consciousness of any presence, save that to which 
she had just bade adieu. She groped for the door-knob 
blindly, and Fulke opened it for her. 

«* Winifred,” he began. The girl turned shortly. Her 
face had a look of sach horror, when her eyes encoun- 
tered his, that he stopped abruptly. Loathing and horror 
were unmistakable—the loathing and horror sending a 
shudder through the heart when one meets a murderer. 
She looxed ai him an instant, then fled swiftly, with a ory 
of distress. Fulke muttered a bitter oath. Nothing in- 
furiated him as the hunted terror and aversion in Wini- 
fred’s countenance as she fled away from him. He cared 
nothing for the dead man. He was indifferent'to public 
opinion. He scorned Marie Frissae as a disreputable ac- 
eessory to his base schemes, But Fulke did care for 
Winifred. Base in all things, Fulke was base in his love, 
‘Winifred grew tenfold more important now, because Wini- 
fred represented the Jocelyn wealth ; and he loved her, 
meanly, jealously, barbarously. 

**Confound this foolery, and curse the girl !” he ejacu- 
lated, in a coarse anger. 

*¢ Eb, curse the girl,” echoed the Frenchwoman, coming 
slowly from the library, which he could see was now full of 
people, ‘They are taking him away, my own grand 
love,” she added, tremolously. ‘They have shut down 
the coffin-lid and screwed it. I tried to peer into the 
oracks, but there were no cracks. He is gone; I am done 
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with him. I renounce my Hugh—my adored. I renounce 
my rapture. I will never look upon him again.” 

“Humph! It’s time you came to your senses. It’s 
devilish tiresome for other people, all this nonsense and 
hypocrisy over a dead scoundrel!” was the angry re- 
joinder. 

“T am done with all that concerns him,” the woman 
asserted, wearily. ‘‘ You can follow him to the vault. I 
say that I renounce my one grand passion. I wish it had 
been you or the girl.” 

‘* And I,” broke in Fulke, ruthlessly, ‘‘am well pleased 
that it was your Hugh. I want to know when you are 
going to see me, and make some arrangement about 
Winifred. I don’t like the way she looked at me.” 

Madame Frissae clasped her hands affectedly. 

«* Monsieur Fulke, she will look at you differently when 
I have uttered one little sentence,” 

He growled, contemptuously : 

**That’s all very well, but I want something more defi- 
nite. I want the knot tied as fast as it can be made. I 
want something besides these tragedy hints of yours. All 
that will do on the stage ;.it won’t do for me, Iam dev- 
ilish tired of you and your hints, and of all women except 
Winifred. I wish you would have done with acting. I 
don’t feel dramatic.” 

** Fi done, monsieur /” sho retorted, with an odd, musing 
emile, ‘I am done with my heart ; I consult my head ; I 
will meditate while you are gone; I will talk when you 
return.” 

The Frencnwoman moved away. She was the only 
woman he dared not hector or badger. He accepted her 
decisions in surly silence, She gave them in utter un- 
concern as to how they were received. She had laid away 
her grief, The alternate passion reigned supreme, There 
was small chance that it would ever shift to anything 
softer or more tender. 

Life had been a hard fight in flery extremes for Marie 
Frissae, As she told Fulke, she was done with her heart. 
Already her one grand love, her one fierce madness, was a 
thing of the past. Madame Frissae turned her back upon 
it, and faced another madness with the same dangerous 
tenacity. : 

The carriages rolled down the avenue under the grand 
old trees, Tho woman never glanced out to catch a last 
glimpse of the mournful procession. Whatever she may 
have felt for Hugh Jocelyn in the past, she had done with 
him now. 

She rang the dressing-room bell furiously, and pouring 
out a draught of fiery brandy, quaffed it in eager thirst. 

“‘Mon Dieu /” she muttered to herself, ‘it gives one life 
and spirit, as Maman says; it vivifies. One must have 
something when one’s heart is dead.” ‘ 

Her face had a hard, ferocious, tigerish expression as 
she held the decanter between the light and refilled the 
glass with the mellow liquor. The woman might have led 
the mob in the days of the Commune, with her fierce, 
reckless courage. 

“T have the old grudge now,” she says. ‘‘He always 
handicapped me, with his grand seigneur honor, his 
goodness ; but he is gone, and with him my heart. Eh,” 
she added, derisively, ‘‘ Marie, ma petite, you have a clever 
head—too clever for the fools of these days. You have 
Jinessa and your harmless cosmetics ; you will outwit them 
all, now that there is no tenderness to handicap you. 
Yes, yes,” and she smiled wickedly at her reflection in the 
mirror, ‘how it has lacerated and torn your heart, poor 
little wretch ! and ravaged your beauty! What do you 
mean by keeping me waiting half the day ?” Madame 
Frissae demanded, sharply, of the trembling maid who 
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came flying in, quite outof breath. ‘‘I won’t wait for any 
one, My orders must be promptly obeyed. Dress me at 
once. I am a positive fright. Funerals wear and tear 
one’s looks more than as season’s dissipation,” and Marie 
Frissae quaffed another glass of the brandy. ‘Are the 
rooms darkened like dungeons down-stairs ?” inquired the 
Frenchwoman, as she put the finishing-touches to her 
toilet. : 

**'Yes, madame; the blinds are all closed.” 

‘*Then go down and open every one of them, and let the 
sunshine in,” she ordered in her imperative tone. 

‘* Please, madame, the butler he says dey was to be shet 
up till Miss Winifred is well enough to come down- 
stairs,” reluctantly suggested the maid, folding up the 
garments, tossed wherever the whimsical lady chose to 
cast them. 

“ Peste! Did I ask you what the butler said ?” 

** No, ma’am,” 

*‘ Didn’t I tell you to open every bliad ?” 

‘“* Yes, ma’am.” 

‘«Then go and do it instantly. Do you suppose it mat- 
ters to me what your Miss Winifred thinks or wishes ? 
She is nobody. Go and do as I say instantly. Open 
every one. Do you hear? Every one, or I'll make your 
cars sting for it.” 

The Frenchwoman shook out her lace handkerchief and 
clasped the massive bracelets on her skinny little wriate, 
then surveyed herself in the mirror. The retouched 
complexion bloomed out in dazzling tints, the glittering 
eyes stared in a hard, tearless way, easily blazing into a 
fiery gleam. They might never again grow humid with 
tears or mild with tenderness. Her toilet was gaudy 
with high colors and flashing jewelry. She was showy 
and vulgar in her tastes. She was reckless and ostenta- 
tious in her devotion. Marie looked just as she felt, bitter 
to all the world—bitter and sneering and vindictive. 

The astonished servants had obeyed her orders ; they re- 
garded her as something weird and uncanny ; they blamed 
her presence in the house with all its calamities. Possibly 
they were right. Certainly they were not far wrong. 
The butler had an air of offended dignity ; the house- 
servants had a look of frightened insult. They muttered 
and whispered ominously of ‘dat little French Madame 
Freeze-up,” but they opened the blinds, 

The strange guest came tripping down-stairs to find the 
mansion sunlit and cheerful, as if the master had gone out 
to his wedding, instead of carried out to his grave, Fulke 
had returned sometime before, and awaited her in the 
breakfast-room, with Fulke’s usual surly impatience. The 
people of the neighborhood had left sympathetic messages 
for Winifred and driven away, a trifle startled at the 
Frenchwoman’s smiling suavity. Hugh Jocelyn was dead 
and baried, but Hugh Jocelyn’s sin, whatever it was, 
seemed about to envelope Winifred in its sombre folds. 
Madame Frissae sang a snatch of an cria as she sauntered 
into the breakfast-room. She meant to cast in with 
Fuike’s schemes, but she meant to take her own time. 

“‘Bress God! I jes’ wish ebery bressed ghost, en po’ 
Marse Hugh long wid ’em, would come en skeer dat 
Madame Freeze-up outen her las’ senses, for de brazen 


way she done act, when our young miss is breakin’ her, 


heart up-stairs, en don’t know nuffin’ about it,” com- 
mented Jane, scandalized by the loud, lively thrills as 
Marie entered the breakfast-room. 

*¢J’ye been here an hour,” growled Falke, pushing a 
chair toward her, and taking a position opposite, where he 
could gaze past her to the window beyond. Nothing in- 
duced him to look any one squarely in the face. Nothing 
escaped him, whether great or amall. 


**Only an hour,” she laughed. “Iam more punctual 
than usual, You wanted to talk to me. You have your 
opportunity. Have you anything to say ?” 

The Frenchwoman settled herself in the chair, turned 
her bracelets, and glanced up at him scornfully. 

“‘Yes, I have a great deal to say. First, I mean to 
marry Winifred ——” 

**So you said three days ago,” was the taunting inter- 
polation. 

‘©Yes, and confound it, I say it again,” rudely broke 
out Falke, The man’s temper gave way before her mock- 
ery, the woman’s triamphed in his rage. ‘*‘You promised 
your assistance. You dropped hints of some knowledge 
in your possession deciding Winifred’s fate, I don’t much 
believe you, but Fask you now whether, shrewd as you 
are, yon are positive that this knowledge is worth fooling 
after ?” 

Madame Frissae listened demurely. 

“ First let me ask—did General Jocelyn leave a will, or 
is the property entailed ?” she inquired. 

“What has that to do with it ?” was the rough demand, 
while Falke glowered upon her savagely. ‘He left a 
will, but it’s of no consequence. The whole estate goes to 
his heirs. Failing any heirs, itcomes to me. Failing any 
heirs from me, it goes to Bernard Jocelyn. Yes, he made 
a will, but the property was devised for him, His will is a 
useless bit of paper. Winifred is his only child, and Win- 
ifred is his sole heiress,” 

Madame laughed again. Her laugh was gay, but pain- 
fully unmirthfal. A hard glint of exultation crept into 
her defiant eyes. 

** Mon Dieu! how you jump at conclusions, and what a 
fool you are with all your brute trickery and persistence. 
All men are gauche and bungling, and so stupid. Eb— 
did you eay he left a will? And what did my Hugh say in 
his will ?” 

‘The lawyer will read it to-morrow,” Fulke answered, 
watching her curiously. For once his ustuteness was at 
fault. Fulke could not understand her drift, and yet he 
felt certain that Madame Friseae meditated something sin- 
gularly dangerous to Winifred. He felt equally sure that 
to vent her malicious dislike to Winifred, she meant to side 
with him. ‘‘ But the lawyer also says it is a useless form. 
Everything to Winifred, with one additional clause—he 
hopes, for her own sake, she may marry me, The old 
sinner doubtless wished to silence any scandal. I can’t 
think he was particularly fond of me,” and Fulke smiled 
sardonically. 

‘*Had General Jocelyn any property whatever beyond 
that he inherited from his half-brother ?” again inquired 
Madame Frissae, in that same concise way. 

‘‘Not a penny. The Jocelyn’s spent everything they 
had in the world. Fooled it away, and ought to have 
died in the almshouse,” retorted Fulke, malignantly. 
‘* Jocelyn Hall was sold under the hammer, and old John 
Fulkerson bonght it. The whole estate is mine by 
rights. Iam the heir, but Hugh Jocelyn stepped between 
me and my uncle, and inherited my property.” 

‘Silence, you Monsieur Stupide !” she made an impa- 
tient gesture with her claw-like hand. ‘‘ You are ugly, and 
savage, and miserly. You would not have lived en prince. 
You would have shut up this fine old chateau, and lived in 
the attic, and hoarded your gold and sold your wines, and 
snubbed your visitors, You have no friends. Mon Dieu, 
what a besst.you would have been, and what a beast you 
will be again |” 

‘It’s no good talking abont it,” began Falke. 

**Monsieur Fool Stupide,” interrapted Madame Frissse ; 
‘that is what we came here to talk about. If you had 
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the Jocelyn estate, would you think it worth your sover- 
eign pleasure to insist upon the girl Winifred being your 
wife ?” 

Marie’s keen, glittering eyes were fixed on him in wary 
watchfulnees. Fulke scowled down upon her angrily. 

If I had the Jocelyn estate, I would compel and harass 
Winifred into being my wife. She has no right to it, but 
t gives her an advantage.” 

“Very true, it gives her an advantage. She is the 
heiress, and you are the pauper,” interpolated Madame 
Frissae, in the business-like tone she had assumed from 
the first. ‘You would insist upon her being your wifo, 
You understand perfectly that she is Bernard Jocelyn’s 
wife, You have imposed upon the world about his death, 
but you haven’t imposed upon me, She has the money ; 
she will not marry you. If she had gone through the 
farce of a ceremony the other day, you still could have no 
claim upon her money, because she would only be your 
mistress,” 

Falke’s sinister ugliness grew more sinister. 

“*T have reason to know that by this time Bernard 
Jocelyn is dead,” he said. 

“Tut, it don’t matter,” retorted Marie; ‘‘he will re- 
tarn to find the estate yours, and his wife yours. I will 
give you the estate ; can you manage the girl ?” 

‘* Keep within the bounds of reason,” reminded Fulke, 
listening breatblessly. ‘‘ How can you give me the estate ?” 

**That is my secret,” was the slow reply. ‘She will 
be a pauper, homeless, friendless, an outcast. You will 
be a millionaire—mon Dieu / You can shut every door to 
her. How she detests poverty. There is not much mercy 
for her from a brute like you. You will hound her to 
death. You will force her into the marriage that is no 
marriage.” 

“Ay, I will do that. I don’t ofter fail in my plans,” 
was the grim response, a doubtful sort of amazement in 
Falke’s countenance. ‘It would be devilish easy if I had 
the estate; but you are talking nonsense, for the first time 
in you life, are you not ?”” 

‘* To-morrow the lawyer reads the will. To-morrow you 


are to bring a legal paper securing me a home here for 


life, and an income of five thousand dollars a year while 


Tlive. As you told me once before, there are no other 


Frisseas, When I hold that. paper I will speak, not before. 
If I don’t give you the estate, the paper is null and void, 
for you are a pauper. If I do give you the estate, my 
secret is cheap at that price. If you bring that paper, 
legally drawn up, I will tell my secret. If you fail to 
bring that paper, legally drawn up, I hold my tongue.” 

One minute,” ejaculated Fulke, catching her arm in 
his excitement. 

She shook off his grasp contemptuously, and moved to 
the door. 

“ Monsieur Stupide, you may commit as many sins as 
you please now, but when you are a rich man you will 
trip up on some of them,” she said, cynically. 

“Wait! wait!” urged Falke ; ‘‘one word more.” 

“Not a syllable,” she retorted, in deflant coolness, **I 
am not serving you, I am paying off my grudge—cancel- 
ing my debt to Winifred’s mother. To-morrow I will 
speak.” 


CHAPTER XXL 


‘(OF ALL WOMEN, GOD SAVE ME FROM THIS ONE!” 

Tar old-fashioned diping-room in which -the Jocelyns 
feasted their friends and drank their wines in princely 
hospitality was thrown open to admit the sunlight. The 
handsome faces of past generations looked down from their 


panels. The group below was a group of strangers; the 
group above was a group of relations, The faces on the 
wall were patrician, and oddly alike; the faces in the 
room were repellant and queerly dissimilar. The Jocelyn 
crest was emblazoned over the high mantle; the Jocelyn 
plate was massed on the cumbersome buffet, standing in 
its self same recess since the day some old Jocelyn, a cen- 


tury before, brought it from England. 

Everything bespoke the ancient aristocratic race, No- 
thing suggested the Fulkersons, with their taint of low 
blood, their brutal coarseness, their repulsive, saturnine 
cast of countenance. 

The lawyer sat at one end of the table, a significant 
packet of papers before him. Fulke leaned on the other 
end of the table, his eyes, as usual, shifted from the people 
around him. With accustomed rudeness, he drew his hat 
low over his bushy brows. With experienced sagacity, the 
legal man perceived the terrible effort to shun observation, 
and maintained his composure. The lawyer speculated 
vaguely upon the motive of this strain upon his nerves, 
when the will itself was only a form. 

The steward, an elderly man, whose heritage had been 
the stewardship, talked in a very desultory way to Dr. 
Foster and half a dozen friends of the family, who had 
called to inquire for Miss Jocelyn. Possibly they were 
surprised at being received by Madame Frissae. Certainly 
they were amazed at being pressed to stay and hear the 
‘‘dear general’s” will read, They acquiesced to her 
charming pleadings, and a wellbred curiosity to hear a 
1ich man’s last testament, In return they were welcomed 
almost courteously by Fulke. They sat around the ma- 
hogany table in the dining-room, waiting for twelve o’clock 
and Winifred, supplemented by lunch, as the delightful 
Madame Frissae had insisted. 

Lunch at Jocelyn Hall never meant exactly what lunch 
elsewhere might mean. Invitations to Jocelyn Hall were 
never slighted, @pecially by the bons vivants of the neigh- 
borhood. 

None of the ladies had appeared except the wrinkled 
old crone, Madame Frissae, the mother. She shivered 
before a gentle blaze of fire, which was a necessity to her, 
in even the sultry days of Summer, Her feet, in their 
black satin slippers, toasted on the brazen rung of the 
fender. Her black satin dress and brocaded cloak, with 
the inevitable ivory cane, completed her attire. She was 
shining and sleek and tranquil. The accident did not 
disturb her eating. It was not so bad, after all. Hugh 
Jocelyn was dead, but the dinners were left. The cook 
had escaped, and the cellars were well stocked with wines, 

‘Tt was not so bad, after all,” she assured the lawyer, 
with her imbecile smile. . 

Falke fidgetted and watched the clock. He was tied to 
hours—mechanically regular. Nothing ruffled his temper 
as an appointment kept a moment too soon or a moment 
too late. 

Half a dozen of the servants came in, and seated them- 
selves in the back part of the room. Mammie Jane glanced 
in anxiously, then returned’up-stairs, grumbling. 

*Tt’s a pizen shame, all dem people jes’ waitin’ to see 
po’ Miss Winnie, Well, thank mighty God dey'll know 
who dis place ‘long to—dey don’t seem to know it now, 
sence dem Freeze-ups has took up here, They’re waitin’ 
fur you, miss,” she added, entering the dressing-room of 
her young mistress. 

Winifred was lying on the sofa; her face, wan and 
haggard as it was, seemed pathetically lovely. 

‘‘*When the lawyer sends, I will try to go down—if I 
can,” she replied, in a weak, thrillingly mournful voice. 
*T will try to listen to papa’s wishes, and then ’—her voice 
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quivered and broke for an instant—“ and then I will return 
here and never go out again. This is my refuge now— 
these dear rooms papa furnished for me. I will stay in 
them always—all my lonely, wretched life. Stay in them 
and think of the two I loved. Ah, me! the two who have 
gone—gone. God pity them, my darlings, and God pity 
forsaken Winifred !” she moaned, hopelessly, while her 
hands, thin and wasted, were pressed over her eyes, in a 
desperate struggle to shut out the dreary prospective, the 
gray, sombre vista far down the future—always alone. 

People envied her even in this passionate grief. So 
beautiful and so rich, The brilliant, bewitching, light- 
hearted beauty of days before Bernie had disappeared, 
before Fulke had fastened his deadly griffes upon them, 
before the Frissae, like a sceptre of the past, haunted and 
hunted them out ; before—ah, yes—before they were rich. 
Now she was shut up within the four walls of one apart- 
ment, only wishing that she might close her eyes for ever, 
and forget her broken, crushed heart, in the same deadly 
aleep falling upon Bernie and her father, Nevertheless, 
people envied her—the heiress and the beauty. In all the 
world no one was there to comfort Hugh Jocelyn’s darling 
savo Mammie Jane; in all the great universe no heart 
pitied and loved her as this faithful attendant. 

“*God pity forsaken Winifred,” she moaned again. 
‘Don’t, miss—don’t talk that way, little missie, Who 
knows but we may hab Marse Bernie agin ?” consoled 
Jane, 

Winifred shivered, a suffocating sob seemed to choke 
her utterance, 

‘They have left me no hope, no hope of that. God 
only knows how fully they have proved it—so fully that I 
would have married the other to save papa. Ah, my 
papa! Papa, he was all I had left, and now he is gone— 
gone, All I had left—and now he is gone.” 

**Honey, Miss Winnie, my bressed cbile, dey’s callin’ 
fo’ you,” gently interposed Jane. 

Winifred rose with the feeble, exhausted, languid mo- 
tion of an invalid. Her sable robes fell about her in 
graceful folds, but despite her exquisite loveliness the girl 
looked pitiably frail and delicate. The plain gold ring 
Bernie had placed on her finger was large and painfully 
loose. Her loving allegiance to her father had removed it 
for a while, her deathless tenderness for Bernie had re- 
placed it for ever. The plain circlet had reappeared on 
the slender white finger. The finger had wasted to a 
shadow, but the ring was there. 

The eyes of the little company in the dining-room were 
full of compassionate admiration when Winifred entered, 
The mournful beauty of her colorless, delicate face, with 
its tender, flexile lips and grand dusky eyes, touched all 
hearts save two. One hardened in barbarous triumph at 
the fragile appearance of the wan, heart-broken girl. The 
other gloated over her loveliness and her illness in selfish 
glee, It meant downfall for Hugh Jocelyn’s darling, but 
it signified success for Hugh Jocelyn’s enemy. 

Marie Frissae and Fulke exchanged glances of sinister 
meaning. She tapped her foot on the carpet impatiently. 
Her chair was drawn close to the lawyer. The gentleman 
had been charmed and amused by madame’s airy mirth 
and wit, her arch, delightful coquetry. She patted the 
sedate old lawyer familiarly on the arm with her gay fan. 
She laughed at him daringly and innocently. 

**What a resistless creature,” observed Colonel Tre- 
maine to Dr. Foster. 

“The general, poor fellow, didn’t think so,” was the 
pointed answer, as the dootor went forward to speak to 
the general’s daughter. 

The rather free tones became instantly respectful, The 


Frenchwoman’s painted cheeks and false tints suddenly 
grew tawdry and glaringly sham. Her bold manners 
seemed disreputably loud contrasted with Winifred’s won- 
derful charm. 

‘*My dear Miss Jocelyn, I would never have intruded 
upon you at such a time,” began the lawyer, in a softened 
manner, ‘but for the imperative necessity of reading the 
last will of your late father, that his bequests and wishes 
might be carried out,” 

** Ah, mon Dieu /” interpolated Madame Friasae, “‘as if 
if we did not know that you are going to read the will of 
the dear general. Iam all impatience to hear it. Why do 
you not read it ?” She looked up wooingly in the face of 
the legal man, with not the smallest regard for Winifred’s 
presence, 

‘Shall I read the will now, my dear young lady ?” 

Winifred assented silently, and folded her thin white 
hands together. 

The lawyer unfolded the document, signed and wit- 
nessed in due form. Hugh Jocelyn’s name was at the 
bottom, and it had never been out of the lawyer’s posses- 
sion since the lawyer wrote it, He cleared his throat and 
read. 

Marie leaned back and yawned behind her fan. Old 
Madame Frissae peered eagerly at the reader, and listened 
as if her dinner depended upon it. 

Falke, with his hat still pulled down low over his evil 
countenance, riveted his gaze upon Winifred. Evidently 
she was ill. Beautiful, but plainly almost unable to bear 
the fatigue and harrowing pain of sitting there to listen to 
her father’s last message to herself. He perceived in bar- 
barous satisfaction that Jane’s solicitude was manifest, 
She stood at the back of Winifred’s chair, fanning her 
gently, and watching her anxiously. How frail, and 
lovely, and ill she looked, and how jealously and angrily 
he loved her, in his own brute way. None the less reso- 
lute and relentless than a better way, and he mentally 
vowed, none the less sure of achievement. When his 
mind reverted to the will, he found the Jawyer reading 
legacy after legacy devised to friends and servants with 
princely liberality. From the steward to the insignificant 
kitchen scullions a share was devised. Even Dr. Foster, 
who would have “nabbed” him in leas than a week, was 
remembered. Of the treachery; meditated against him, 
Hugh Jocelyn was ignorant, and a legacy solves the most 
sensitive conscience. Every countenance, white and 
dusky, wore a pleased smile, Every creature in any way 
connected with Hugh Jocelyn had been mentioned in his 
will, The immense bulk went to Winifred. The docu- 
ment gave delighted satisfaction, and the lawyer knew it. 
He removed his glasses smilingly. 

**Of course this will is a mere form, a mere expression 
of General Jocelyn’s wishes toward his friends and ser- 
vitors,” he explained, waving his hand toward the ser- 
vants. ‘It is only morally binding, not legally. Miss 
Jocelyn will, of course, uso her pleasure in making good 
these bequests,” 

‘*I wish every desire and command expressed by papa 
rigidly executed. What he wished, I wish,” Winifred 
said, softly. 

“«T was sure of that, my dear Miss Winifred,” responded 
the lawyer ; ‘‘ but it is entirely optional with you, because 
the property is strictly entailed to General Jocelyn’s 
natural heirs, by his half-brother John Fulkerson. Being 
his only child, you are entitled to it wholly and entirely, 
with or without a will He had nothing in his own right ; 
therefore, as I said before, this will is merely an expree- 
sion of his wishes, not binding upon you. The estates 
belong to you, at any rate, as bis only natural heir.” 
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‘6 Tais toi, momnsieur !” interrapted Marie Frissae, lean- 
ing over and playfully tapping his arm with her scented 
fan. “‘I have a charming codicil to add to that will.” 
All eyes turned upon the lively, playful little French- 
woman, with her glittering, defiant eyes, and wicked 
laughter. An evil light leaped into Fulke’s countenance. 
An astonishing displeasure shot into the lawyer’s question- 
ing glance. Old Madame Frissae chuckled inanely over 
the fire. Young Madame Fissae’s mocking tones echoed 
through the breathless hush. Her eyes glanced one 
moment innocently toward the lawyer. Her eyes blazed 
malignantly the next moment upon Winifred. ‘‘I say, 
monsieur, my friend, that the girl Winifred Jocelyn is not 
Hugh Jocelyn's legal heir.” 

A low murmur, almost a growl, broke the stillness, 

“Explain yourself, madame,” replied the lawyer, 
severely. 

‘‘Miss Jocelyn is the child of General Hngh Jocelyn.” 

She gazed at him fixedly. She laid her elfieh, claw-like 
hand upon the paper in his hand. The intense ferocity 
of her gaze held them with magnetic power. The French- 
woman laid down the fan and took up the will, ‘ Cher 
ami, you have just said this charming document, so like 
my dear, lavish Hugh, was not legally binding ; he had 
nothing to leave ; the property would, at any rate, revert to 
his natural heir. Winifred Jocelyn, as you call her, is not 

Hugh Jocelyn'’s legal heir. Winifred Jocelyn’s mother 

was not Hugh Jocelyn’s wife. She is no more entitled to 

the Jocelyn estates than Iam. Winifred Jocelyn is not 

Winifred Jocelyn.” 

In the terrible silence, as the Frenchwoman paused, a 
sort of paralysis seemed to have stricken the assemblage. 
Falke looked petrified. The lawyer incredulous. 

‘‘Such an assertion must be rigidly proved,” he said, 
sharply. 

The Frenchwoman’s glance darted again at Winifred. 
Her devilish laughter thrilled again through the intense 
stillness, 

“*‘ Mon Dieu ! I can prove it easily enough. I am not 
quite a fool. Hugh Jocelyn’s wife, Winifred, died child- 
less, She never had any children. Five months after her 
death the girl Winifred was born. Hugh Jocelyn was 
married but once; he had no legal heirs ; he was aware 
of that, and in his effort to provide for this emergency, he 
desired her to marry the rightful heir—Falke Fulkerson. 
This was the secret 1 held over him. This is the secret 
honor compels me to reveal now. Winifred Jocelyn has 
no legal right to the Jocelyn name or money. Hugh 
Jocelyn was never married to her mother.” 

The woman stopped again. Winifred’s eyes were shin- 
ing and distended. The blood surged hotly to her very 
brow. She crossed the room in the horrible silence, and 
confronted Madame Frissae. 

“Did you say that I was not papa’s child ?” she ques- 
tioned. : 

“*T said your mother was not his wife,” was the malicious 
answer. ‘I said you were not his legal heir, and I say 
again that my proof is conclusive.” 

““Do you know whose child I am ?” asked Winifred. 

‘IT know whose child you are,” was the deliberate 
answer, 

‘* Will you tell me whose child I am ?” persisted Wini- 
fred, in a low, agonized entreaty. 

‘I will never reveal whose child you are,” retorted the 
Frenchwoman. ‘I will go to my grave without telling, 
and you will go to your grave without knowing. You 
certainly are not the heir of the Jocelyn name or money, 
but you surely are a fraud and a pauper, without s sou or 
@ shelter, or even a name of your own.” 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE POISON IN THE TRIUMPH. 


Tae humiliation the Frenchwoman had stored away 

twenty years before for the mother had been heaped in 
bitter malice npon the daughter. Winifred stood an 
instant appalled, looking straight into the stony eyes. 
Some divination showed her in that one swift glance the 
hopelessness of any appeal there. She perceived, without 
any interpreter save her own instinot, that whether or not 
it was true, the woman had linked her mother’s name in 
base connection with that of Hugh Jocelyn. She compre- 
hended the malignant insinuation conveyed in her omis- 
sions as well as admissions. Madame Frissae volunteered 
the information that Winifred’s mother was never married 
to Hugh Jocelyn. She willfully refused to impart the 
secret of her birth, knowing that above all knowledge in 
the world Winifred would desire to possess that. More- 
over, she phrased the announcement not only to deprive 
her of Hugh Jocelyn’s estate, but to throwa foul stain upon 
the girl’s origin. To leave her mother’s name unconnected 
with any save thatof Hugh Jocelyn. In calumniating one 
— if, indeed, it was calumny—the Frenchwoman did not 
spare the other. There was not one to lift the vail of the 
past and tell Winifred whether or not she slandered tham. 
Not one to clear her mother’s reputation and give her a 
name. : 
The girl in her sable robes, with her lovely patrician 
face and haughty little head, stood there branded in the 
face of Hugh Jocelyn’s friends, in the eyes of Hugh Joce- 
lyn’s servants, as ‘‘a fraud, with neither money nor shelter 
nor a name of her own.” The woman in her flashy dress, 
with her painted face and false frizettes, sat there secure 
in the possession of the secret that might confirm the 
black stain or efface it altogether. 

Winifred’s glance seemed to pierce her secret thoughts. 
Madame Frissae’s gaze might have smitten her dead. The 
two measured each other with instinctive sagacity, and 
then Winifred turned away. The amazed guests separated 
silently to let her pass. She came in the admired daughter 
of Hugh Jocelyn and the heiress of Jocelyn Hall. She went 
out nobody’s daughter and a penniless castoff. 

A few compassionate eyes followed her tender loveliness. 
A few hearts throbbed with pity for the blast withering 
her future. But one living creature was still faithful. 
Hugh Jocelyn’s lawyer and friends turned to Madame 
Frissae. Mammie Jane gathered up Winifred’s fan and 
light shawl, and went out with Hugh Jocelyn’s humiliated 
darling. 

‘*You have made this assertion, Madame Frissae; will 
you be so good as to show us your proofs ?” the lawyer 
said, in his business-like voice, grown suddenly sharp now 
that Winifred had quitted their presence. ; 

Marie Frissae dived into her pocket, and drew out a 
bunch of yellow papers. One of them, not yellow or old, 
was the paper signed by Fulke, securing her a home at 
Jocelyn Hall and five thousand a year. She detached it 
from the others and returned it to her pocket, conscious 
that even then Fulke regarded it with angry avarice, 

‘Here is my proof, and I am ready to make oath to my 
assertions,” 

**T will examine these more fully, madame.” The law- 
yer’s eye ran over them keenly. He frowned, and spoke . 
with increased asperity. ‘*‘ Was Miss Jocelyn ever aware 
of this unfortunate truth ?” 

‘No, mon Dieu ! How could she be aware of it? Hugh 
Jocelyn never loved his wife. She loved him and he mar- 
ried her, but he adored Winifred’s mother. The child 
was born in New Orleans. Hugh Jocelyn had been com- 
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pelled to fly the country, and although the child was sent | Marie smiled up at him guilelessly. 

to him in Paris, he never beheld the mother again.” “I do not object. It won’t hurt poor Hugh now. Hoe 
“Do you object to telling us why he was compelled to | was so brave, a hero always. He adored Winifred’s 

fly from the country ?” questioned the lawyer. mother, and he quarreled for her sake. Others adored 
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her, too,” insinuated the woman, with a meaning smile— 
‘others adored her, and he was bitterly jealous of them. 
Winifred’s mother had deluded him with false hopes, and 


then sold herself to a man with more money than Hugh.- 


He was poor then—poor and handsome. Winifred’s 
mother loved him quite as madly as he loved her, but for 
the money's aske she favored the other.” 

“Do you mean,” interrupted the lawyer, ‘that Wini- 
fred’s mother married another man—richer than General 
Jocelyn ?” 

An evil look came into the woman's face, She hesi- 
tated, then met his scrutiny in dauntiess defiance. 

‘I said nothing of the kind. Iam not telling the his- 
tory of Winifred’s mother. I have no intention of telling 
it. Isaid she favored the rich man’s overtures. Hugh 
Jocelyn was maddened with jealousy. The rich man was 
infariated with suspicion. They had been warm friends, 
They became implacable enemies, all for the sake of a 
treacherous coquette. Their deadly feud culminated ina 
quarrel. Hugh Jocelyn was the victor. He killed this 
man. It was never proved that he had killed him. Ho 
was crossing the garden to the house of Winifred’s mother, 
when Hugh Jocelyn leaped upon him from among the 
roses and creepers. The flowers and bushes were torn and 
covered with blood in the morning. My Hugh was what 
men call a devil when he was enraged. They fought des- 
perately. In the morning people followed the track of 
the desperate encounter through the garden to the wall 
at the edge of the bayou. The wall was splashed with 
human blood, the shrubbery wrenched and twisted by the 
furious combatants, There it ended. No trace of the 
dead man was ever found. Hugh Jocelyn, with his giant 
strength, must have hurled the murdered man over the 
wall into the bayou. In the morning both were missing. 
Hugh Jocelyn was traced to Europe. The other was 
traced to the water of the bayou. Winifred’s mother re- 
fused to testify against Hugh Jocelyn. One other witness 
to the murder refused to utter a word to harm him. 
Their evidence would have convicted him, their silence 
saved him. Three days after this the girl Winifred was 
born, and ah, mon Dieu! the mother sent her to Hugh 
Jocelyn, and he reered her in the belief that she was the 
child of his wife. To confirm that belief he named her 
Winifred. My Hugh shrank from the smallest allusion to 
the past. To have andeosived the girl, Winifred, would 

-have been a ful] confession of the past. He could not 
endure that.” 

The Frenchwoman leaned back woarily. Despite her 
reckless rage, if cost her a frightful effort to tell the story. 
Nothing less than the rancor in her breast for Winifred’s 
mother could have forced it from her. 

Fulke had listened in intense interest. He sank back 
now into something of his sullen reserve, still watching 
the Frenchwoman. 

“It is a singular story, madame,” commented the 
lawyer, ‘‘but none the less true. I was quite well aware 
that General Jocelyn had committed the crime of murder, 
that is, upon circumstantial evidence, in New Orleans, I 
was also aware that no one appeared against him, that the 
evidence was not sufficient for conviction. I knew no- 
thing of the motives and nothing of the child. I accepted 
her as General Jocelyn’s daughter. You have certainly 
refuted the slander that a woman cannot keep a secret.” 

Madame Frissae glanced at Fulke maliciously. She 
had the document securing her a maintenance for life safe 
in her pocket. She had paid off her grudge to the woman 
she hated, and Marie despised the ugly savage who reaped 
the benefit of her information. 
~ Onoe,” she said, wickedly—‘‘ once I was reckless and 


impradent. Hugh Jocelyn seemed to have forgotten my 
existence. I dropped a little hint of his past history to 
one who had never heard it, and one who was and is his 
enemy. Monsieur Fulke, you remember how you pro- ~ 
fited by my folly. You seized the little hint, and when he 
became rich you held it over him to extort money, and 
there, my dear doctor, is the secret of Monsieur Fulke’s 

mysterions exchequer.” 

Dr. Foster's heavy, honest countenance grew somewhat 
perplexed. Indeed, perplexity seemed the predominant 
expression of every countenance present except Fulke’s. 
He scowled back at the Frenchwoman openly. He had 
nothing to fear from her now. She had nothing to ex- 
pect from him in the future. They were at liberty to de- 
spise each other as much as they pleased. They availed 
themselves of the liberty without further procrastination. 
The lawyer assorted the yellow papers in an absent- 
minded way. The guests sat still and pondered over the 
strange turn of events, 

‘*Madame Frissae,” began Falke, replacing the hat 
which in a moment of transient excitement he had re- 
moved from his head, ‘I presume it is no matter of 
interest to you to suppress the name of the woman you 
accredit with being my uncle’s mistress ?” 

Marie Frissae laughed sirily. 

“TI said nothing of the kind, Monsieur Fulke; I 
merely stated the facta—you draw your own inference.” 

‘* Madame is unusually discreet,” observed the lawyer, 
satirically. ‘‘Her information places matters in quite a 
different light—unfortunate for the lovely Miss Winifred, 
but fortunate for you, Mr. Fulkerson, as you are now the 
possessor of every penny of the magnificent Jocelyn 
wealth,” 

Fulke looked hard at the Frenchwoman as he said, 
abruptly : 

«T hope Miss Winifred will derive some benefit there- 
from, seeing that if the accident had occurred an hour 
later the other day she would have been my wife. Of 
course I shall make her the same offer again.” 

: “‘Very generous and kind,” sneered Marie, fram behind 
er fan. 

“She is lovely enough without any estate,” heartily 
asserted Colonel Tremaine, ** Miss Winifred is charmingly 
beautiful. You are to be envied, Mr. Fulkerson, and con- 
gratulated, too,” 

**Under those circumstances,” resumed Fulke, ‘ Ma- 
dame Frissae will be good enough to answer my question, 
and give the name of Winifred’s mother—if she has no 
personal reasons for suppressing it.” 

The Frenchwoman shragged her shoulders affectedly, 
and hummed a few notes. 

‘* Monsieur Stupide,” she answered, an underlying taunt 
in the tone, ‘the name of Winifred’s mother has nothing 
to do with the Jocelyn estate, The name and the fame of 
Winifred’s mother is my affair, and I choose not to tell it. 
Au revoir, messieurs. If there is any further proof neces- 
sary I can give it. Au revoir.” . 

Madame Frissae strolled out of the room as she came 
in, singing the snatoh of an aria. She crossed the hall to 
the library. Every trace of death had been obliterated, 
except the vases of deadly white exotics, These she 
snatched from the table and tossed out of the window 
angrily, then sat down, still trilling the aria, though her 
hands were clinched, and her eyes glittered as they did 
upon Winifred. As she expected, Fulke opened the door 
noisily and walked in, He was the master of Jocelyn 
Hall now. 

“Will you, or will you not, tell me the name of Wihi- 
fred’s mother ?” he demanded, without circumlocution. 
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He had never been decently civil when he was a pauper ; 
it could not be expected of him to become so now, when, 
by right of his money, he might do as he liked. The 
gentlemen friends of Hugh Jocelyn had just taken leave, 
with pressing invitations to him to dine and lunch and 
hunt or visit them. He had never been thought worthy 
of notice. He had snubbed the neighboring gentry with 
sardonic delight. The neighboring gentry had snubbed 
him with contemptnous dislike. He was living on a 
paltry three hundred then. He was owner of a million or 
two now. 

‘The name of Winifred’s mother is not for you, Mon- 
sieur Stupide. The girl will give her soul to hear it, but 
she will never hear it,” was the reply. 

‘No, she will never hear it; because you are Hugh 
Jocelyn’s mistress and Winifred’s mother. You dare not 
tell it. You are the woman who refused her evidence. 
The woman stepping between him and his wife. You are 
Winifred’s mother, and you were never married to Wini- 
fred’s father.” 

He made the assertion boldly. Shoe heard it tranquilly. 
A faint surprise stole over her countenanoe, but nothing 
disconcerted her, 

“Mon Dieu! what penetration,” she ejaculated, in pro- 
voking sarcasm. ‘Monsieur Stapide, you have made a 
discovery.” ‘ 

“Deny it, if yon can,” retorted Falke, 

**I do what is better—I hold my tongue. I refuse to 
give the girl a name. She is nobody’s child—she is an 
eutcast, belonging to nobody.” : 

“It don’t matter. All the better for me; but deny it 
or not, you are the woman who was Hugh Jocelyn’s 
mistress,” persisted Fulke. be 

Marie rose from her seat, and again crossed the hall to 
the dining-room, vacated by all save old Madame Frisase, 
who dozed over the fire, Fulke still doggedly purmed 
her. . 

‘*T am master here,” he snarled, viciously. 
not make an enemy of me.” 

The Frenchwoman laughed mockingly. 

**And I am mistress here while I hold this,” she as- 
serted, as she drew out the paper signed by Falke, and 
shook it in his face. ‘* You thought your name was worth 
nothing then, Monsieur Fool Stupide, bat I knew it was 
worth millions, Ah, mon Dieu / what gall to your miserly 
soul to have given away a home in this fine old mansion 
and five thousand a year! ‘You won't spend a sou more 
than that all your life, but Marie will live en prince on 
your begrudged money. Ah, mon Dieu / behold it!” 

She held it aloft, and shook it tauntingly. The sinister 
look crept into Fulke’s eyes. The woman enraged him 
with her obstinacy and mockery. His miserly, avaricioys 
temper was goaded by the sight of his own folly. His face 
grew still more sinister and evil. 

. “Behold it! Behold it !” 

In an instant he had stretched forth his hand and 
wrenched the paper out of hers. In an instant it was 
blazing on the glowing coals of old Madame Frissae’s fire, 
Marie stood in petrified despair, and Fulke in malign ex- 
ultation. There was nobody to witness it The bond had 
burned to ashes, and Falke was free of that obligation. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAGNIFICENCE OF NERO, 
Tr was to Nero that Tacitus applied the expression, 
incredibilim cupitor. What he not only desired but 
achieved in the way of cruelty and vice would be declared 


incredible, if Roman history had not already shown what 
revolting atrocities may be conceived by a diseased im- 
agination and executed by irresponsible power. After the 
burning of the city he gratified his taste, in entire disre- 
gard of the proprietors, in rebuilding it. He at once ap- 
propriated a number of the sites and a large portion of the 
public grounds for his new palace. The porticoes, with 
their ranks of columns, were a mile long. The vestibule 
was large enough to contain that collossal statue of him, 
in silver and gold, one hundred and twenty feet high, from 
which the Colosseum got its name, The interior was 
gilded throughout and adorned with ivory and mother-of- 
pearl. The ceilings of the dining-rooms were formed of 
movable tables of ivory, which shed flowers and perfume on 
the company; the principal salon had a dome which, turn- 
ing day and night, imitated the movement of the terrestrial 
bodies, When this palace was finished, he exclaimed, 
**At last I am lodged like a man!” His diadem was 
valued at half a million, His dresses, which he never wore 
twice, were stiff with embroidery and gold. He fished 
with purple lines and hooks of gold. He never traveled 
with less than a thousand carriages, The mules were shod 
with silver, the muleteers clothed with the finest wool, and 
the attendants wore bracelets and necklaces of gold. Five 
hundred she asses followed his wife Poppsa in her pro- 
gresses, to supply milk for her bath. He was fond of 
figuring in the cirous as a charioteer, and in the theatre as 
a singer and actor. He prided himself on being an artist, 
and when his possible deposition was hinted to him, he 
said that artists could never be in want. There was no 
vioe to which he was not given, nor a crime which he did 
not commit, ‘Yet the world,” exclaims Suetonius, ‘‘en- 
dured this monster for fourteen years, and he was popular 
with the multitude, who were dazzled by his magnificence, 
and mistook his senseless profusion for liberality.” On 
the anniversary of his death, during many years, they 
crowded to cover his tomb with flowers, 


WILD DANCES OF HUNGARY. 


Teme Hungarians dance for their very lives. To them 
the practice of the terpsichorean art is no mere languid 
and graceful undulation of the figure, but a perfect wild 
abandon of mirth, and they whirl and spin and gyrate 
with the velocity of dervishes, until their long black locks 
stand out straight, and their faces are ablaze with heat 
and excitement. Watch them as they perform the Csardas 
—their national dance—to the strange, wild harmony of 
the cziganok! Watch them as they balance themselves 
backward and forward while adapting their subtle move- 
ments to the measure of the animating strain. 

The Csardas is essentially pantomimio, and describes by 
mute action the ‘“‘unquiet course of true love,” The 
music is at first slow, and the couples walk up and down 
the room together in a stately manner, affecting to make 
each other's acquaintance and to have fallen victims ta 
the tender passion ; the music grows more lively, and ‘‘ the 
courtship” begins in earnest. The lover advances toward 
his inamorata, she coyly responds, and they spin round 
together for a few seconds, when, as if thinking she had 
given him too much encouragement, the maiden retires 
pouting, whereupon again he approaches, but this time 
she turns her back on him and dances off in a contrary 
direction. 

Following her, however, he overtakes and seizes her 
round her waist, and away they go again, whirling de- 
liciously, until she manages to extricate herself from his 
grasp. Shy and friendly by turns, now encouraging her 
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Awp why all this? Oh, hear the thrush 
On yonder oak a-trilling, 
He'll tell thee of a darling—hush! 
His little throat is swelling: 
“«To Luluah’ my song is named, 
Can ye its wording render ? 
What, no! They are not to be blamed, 
Mine old friend, true and tender. 


“They have not watched, as you and I, 
A patient time together, 

To hear a footstep by-and-by, 
And thrill to see a feather; 

They know a thousand flowers flame 
By lawn and dene and dingle, 

But one, the fairest of them, fame 
Leaves unobserved and single.” 


partner and now retreating with offended dignity, the | and faster; the lovers, in the ecstasy of reunion, whirl 
lover at length becomes chagrined at her caprices, turns | and twirl madly, nor do they stop until both are quite 
his back upon her, and they dance dos-a-dos for a while, | giddy and out of breath, when, retiring from the scene, 
with indignant gestures, till the maid, with signs of re- | another couple take their place and the performance 
pentance, seeks reconciliation. The music grows faster | begins again, 
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THE FAITH OF KILMARNOCK. —“‘ HE RAISED THE CHAPEAU FROM THE RAVEN CURLS, AND THE MOURNFUL EYES OF THE STATBLY RIDER 
WERE FIXED WITH PITY UPON HER OWN.” , » » ‘“‘WITH A PALE FACE THE YOUNG NOBLEMAN RECEIVED THE LETTER.” 


THE FAITH OF KILMARNOCK. 
A LEGEND OF “THE YEAR ’45!” . 


Cuapter I. 


Tue night of Christmas, 1745, was wild and stormy 
throughout that portion of Scotland which borders upon 
the English county of Cumberland. The icy wind whistled 
through the narrow streets of the ancient City of Dumfries, 
howling dismally among its quaint gables and turrets, 
relics of the architecture of an age long past, and shriek- 
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ing frightfully as it left them to play fantastic tricks with 
the sheeted rain and hail that fell in torrents on the plain 
without the walls, 

It was a night on which stern necessity alone could 
have induced reasonable men to venture forth; but, at 
about an hour after darkness had set in, two horsemen 
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were braving its fury, as they issued from the northern 
gate of the burgh, and took their way along the road lead- 
ing to Kirkmichael. 

The heavy garments in which both were muffled, to pro- 
tect them from the violence of the storm, prevented any 
accurate estimate of their age or appearance ; but their 
voices, when a chance lull of wind enabled them to con- 
verse, proclaimed that one was quite youthful, and the 
other, perhaps, in the prime of life. The strife of the 
elements, however, made it impossible for them to ex- 
change remarks without great difficulty, and after they had 
emerged from the partial protection of the houses of the 
city, they preased forward along the rugged highway io 
silence. 

From time to time, the elder of the twain cast anxious 
jooks upon the eslighter form of his companion, and 
occasionally laid his hand upon the bridle of the other's 
steed for the purpose of guiding the animal over rough 
portions of the road. Throughout the journey this obvi- 
ous solicitude for his comrade’s safety was exhibited by 
the elder traveler, and it was plain that his conduct was 
influenced by considerations of greater weight than the 
ordinary circumstances of a perilous situation. 

Their course, indeed, was not without its dangers, both 
from the extreme darkness of the night, which forced 
them to ride close together, in order to be able to distin- 
guish each other, and from the condition of the road, full 
of gullies and holes that threatened life or limb at almost 
every step. 

Fortunately, the distance they had proposed to accom- 
plish was not great, and so the elder traveler seemed to 
think, judging from the exclamation of thankfulness 
which burst from his lips, as, after turning from the high- 
road, some two miles from the city, they caught sight of 
several dim lights shining through a dense grove of trees 
before them. A few minutes afterward they rode into a 
stone-paved courtyard in front of a large and gloomy- 
looking mansion, from the lower windows of which the 
lizhts they had seen were gleaming. 

Springing from his saddle in an instant, he whom we 
have called the elder traveler hastened to his companion’s 
side, and assisted that personaga to dismount with the 
same care he would have bestowed upon a female. Then 
without waiting to see that their steeds were cared for by 
the servants, who now hurried from the office near, both 
hurriedly entered the mansion, pausing only to exchange 
what seemed to be a password with a tall man, fully 
armed, who stood in the great doorway. 

Abont an hour previous to their arrival, there had 
assembled in the great dining-hall of the mansion some 
twenty gentlemen, who, in attire and demeanor, were 
evidently of rank and consequence, They were, in fact, 
the flower of the Lowland gentry of that district of Scot- 
land, and the occasion of their meeting, as their anxions 
looks indicated, was one of great importance, 

Five months previous to that very day, Prince Charles 
Edward, with a handfal of followers, had landed at Boro- 
daile, determined to dare all for the recovery of his father’s 
kingdom. 

Many of the Highland chiefs, and some of the Lowland 
gentry, had immediately joined him, and since then until 
a few weeks before the meeting we are about to describe 
everything had conspired to give his adherents a delusive 
hope that they would ultimately succeed in their rash at- 
tempt to overthrow the reigning dynasty, The capture of 
Edinburgh ; the victory of Preston Pans; the ease with 
which they had crossed the border, and marched to Car- 
lisle, meeting scarcely any opposition, and the surrender of 
that important city, after a defense of only three days 


from the opening of the trenches, were all taken as prog- 
nostics of a glorious triumph for the Young Pretender, 
especially by those who ardently desired such a result. 

But there were many who favored his cause who had no 
such bright anticipations, and among these the great 
majority of the Lowland gentry of Scotland might have 
been reckoned. Few joined him on his first landing, or 
during his advance into England, and the remainder con- 
tented themselves with wishing him well, or, at the most, 
advancing money for his expenses, A zmall class, how- 
ever, fully intended to join him as soon as they could 
arrange their own affairs, so as to provide for the worst, 
and in the meantime these prudent individuals associated 
themselves into what might be called a Committe of Ways 
and Means, to act in the district where they resided—for- 
warding supplies and reinforcements as they collected 
them, and organizing the Jacobite interest throughout the 
country. 

The gentlemen now assembjed at Kilmarnock House— 
for such was the name of the mansion at which our 
travelers had arrived—constituted the committee just 
named for the immediate district in which it was situated. 
They had been called together in consequence of the 
reception by their chairman of the news of Charles Ed- 
ward’s retreat from Derby, the first check this apparently 
triumphal progress toward the capital of the kingdom had 
met. 

That the fact was considered disastrous in the extreme 
might have been redd in the countenances of nearly all as 
they strode moodily to and fro in the great hall, or con- 
versed in eager whispers with their companions. Each 
one had, in one way or another, compromised himself 
with the existing Government, and all had the welfare of 
the Jacobite cause at heart. Their thoughts, therefore, 
were gloomy enough, and were rendered still more so by 
the latent fear in the breast of each that any one of the 
others might be meditating their betrayal in order to 
secure his individual safety. The most terrible result of 
unsuccessfal conspiracy is the absolute failure of confi- 
dence in the faith of his fellow-conspirators, which defeat 
instantly engenders in the breast of each individual actor 
in the plot, 

It has been said that nearly all of those present were thus 
despondent ; bat there were some few exceptions who wero 
still confident of the final issue, and one of them, rising 
from his seat at a table where he had been attentively 
reading several documents that lay scattered upon it, now 
attracted the attention of the company to himself. 

**Gentlemen,” said Sir Andrew Galbraith, the person 
just indicated, ‘‘I have examined all our information 
carefully, and I find nothing therein which ought to justify 
the gloomy looks I see about me. True, the prince has 
fallen back from Derby, but I can recall many campaigns 
finally successful in which retreats were necessary ; true, 
that the rising in Northumberland on our behalf has not 
been as general as we could wish: but may not our friends 
there be actuated by the same reasons which have kept us 
for the time from our prince’s side ? In short, Isce nothing 
but a temporary reverse in this movement if we forward 
the reinforcements demanded, and take our own places in 
the ranks. We have nearly eight hundred men mustered, 
and my voice is that we place ourselves at their bead, and 
march to-morrow morning.” 

Three other young men of the party greeted these bold 
words with acclamations, and moved to the speaker's side 
in token of their adhesion to his views. The rest, how- 
ever, held aloof, and a warm debate arose which lasted 
some time, and gradually kecame almost a quarrel in 
vehemence, 
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Suddenly, one of the hottest of the disputants paused in 
the midst of an angry tirade, and tnrning toward the upper 
end of the hall, cried : 

‘What does Kilmarnock say? He is our rightful 
leader, as the highest in rank among us, and as yet we 
have not heard his voice.” 

At this appeal a youth—scarcely more taan a boy, 
indeed—advanced slowly from out the semi-darkness 
which obscured the upper end of the extensive apartment, 
and took his place at the extremity of the table around 
which they had gathered, 

Few men of his time displayed in tneir appearance such 
distinct evidence of noble birth as Francis, Lord Kilmar- 
nock. His mother was a Frenchwoman, of the house of 
De Courcy, and his personal characteristics proclaimed his 
mother’s blood. Indeed, there was scarcely any trace of 
his Scotch descent about him, Long raven ringlets hung 
down from his haughty brow, and clustered in profusion 
on his broad shoulders. His eyes were black and piercing 
in expression ; his nose straight and delicately chiseled, 
while his lips and chin, in their soft and tender curves, 
were rather those of a beautiful female than of aman, In 
troth, the sole fault of his eminent beauty was that it was 
decidedly feminine in character, the graceful proportions 
of his form bearing out the idea to the full, so that, at first 
sight, men were apt to deem him weak of purpose as well 
as delicate of aspect, 

Nor were they far wrong who judged him thus, save that 
they mistook the true cause of his vacillation. Francis of 
Kilmarnock was an egotist of the first water, and his weak- 
ness of will arose entirely from his supreme selfishness, 
To serve his own ends, to gratify the meanest desire, he 
would have gone through fire and water undaunted ; but 
to persevere in a dangerous design that militated in the 
slightest degree against his personal comfort or interests 
was foreign to his nature, even if the strongest incentives 
of honor and duty had been brought to bear. It was this 
phase of his character which dictated the words he now 
used in reply to the direct appeal of his guests. 

** My opinion is that the rash attempt of Prince Charles 
Edward has resulted in failure,” said he, in cold and even 
accents, ‘I was not consulted at his landing, for I was 
not then at the head of my house, or I certainly should 
not have advised the prosecution of hisdesign. My father 
thought differently, joined him as soon as he descended 
from the Highlands, and, as you all know, fell at Preston 
Pans. Through this misfortune I am become, as you all 
are, in different degrees, the representative of an ancient 
name, which I have no ‘desire to see terminated in my 
person at the hands of the hangman. This unfortunate 
rebellion cannot possibly succeed, and you must feel this 
when you recollect how few of our friends in England 
have joined the prince. My father you all know to have 
been thoroughly loyal to the cause of our exiled sovereign, 
and you must conceive how hopeless I deem the present 
enterprise when his son advises you to disperse your fol- 
lowers and return quietly to your homes, trusting to the 
forbearance——” 

At this point a startling interruption cut short his 
selfish and craven words, causing all within the hall to 
turn hastily and in alarm toward the entrance of the 
apartment. 

**Such is not the advice of your father’s daughter, Lord 
Kilmarnock !”’ cried a clear, ringing, female voice, in tones 
of indignant remonstrance. ‘‘ Our dear father’s word was 
pledged for his whole house, and his only son must not 
belie the faith of Kilmarnock !” 

Just within the threshold of the great doorway of the 
hall stood the two travelers whom we have seen riding 
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through the storm from Dumfries, Their cloaks were 
now removed, and in the person of the eldest, Lord 
Francis recognized his late father’s steward, an old and 
valued retainer of the family. But what was his astonish- 
ment when he beheld, in the youngest, his twin-sister, the 
Lady Jeasie, whom he thonght safe in Edinburgh ! and 
for a moment the extent of the surprise held him dumb. 

Nor was this amazement confined to Lord Francis. Each 
of the spectators experienced it in different degrees, and 
from a totally different cause. In gazing at the Lady 
Jessie they saw before them the exact counterpart of 
young Lord Kilmarnock—in height, features, complexion 
—even in dress! for the maiden was clad in masculine 
attire, and this alone was needed to complete the astound- 
ing resemblance. Gloriously handsome she looked as she 
moved with a dignified step toward the group, nor did her 
strange dress appear to embarrass her. The fact was, 
that in those troublous days it was a common custom for 
females to journey in a dress so nearly masculine that the 
complete habit was scarcely an excess, and the wonder of 
those who now saw her was not, that she should be thus 
clad, but tbat she so perfectly resembled her twin-brother | 
Scarcely heeding their surprise, she meved to # position 
facing the youthful lord, and bending on him a mournfal 
glance, thus addressed him: 

**T feared this, Francis! I dreaded that at the first re- 
verse your terrible selfishness would prompt you to break 
the pledge which, with our dead father, you gave to the 
son of your lawful sovereign ! Since the news of the re- 
treat from Derby reached me, I have ridden night and 
day, that I might be in time to save you from yourself. I 
thought to find you in Dumfries, and spare you the dis- 
grace of a public exposure of your cowardly weakness, but 
your haste in assembling these gentlemen, that you might 
the sooner throw off your allegiance, so lately sworn to 


- your rightful prince, has left me no alternative, Hear 


me, gentlemen,” she added, raising her voice, and turn- 
ing to the others) ‘' The faith of Kilmarnock is sacred ! 
That house is pledged to support King James with life 
and means till all hope is gone. That pledge shall not be 
broken, and if the head of the house will not lead you, [ 
will !” 

The shout that shook the arches of the ancient hall was 
one of enthusiastic admiration. In a moment all selfish 
considerations were forgotten (save by the dastard Lord 
Francis, who, enraged with his sister and his friends, lost 
no time in leaving them), and the heroism of the dauntleas 
maiden inspired every one with a courageous devotion. 
Hours passed in busy discussion of the means to their 
end, and when the assembly broke up at midnight it was 
fully resolved that they should march at daybreak, led by 
the heroine who had aroused their ardor, and mustering 
their followers as they went, to join the prince at Stirling, 

# * * * * * 

The storm had passed away ere the sun rose on the fol- 
lowing morning, and the day-god shone in unclouded 
brightness on the rounded gables and quaint balconies of 
Fraser House, the mansion of the noble family of that 
name, in the city of Dumfries, The inhabitants of the 
gcod city were early astir on that eventful morning, for 
the last detachment of the prince’s retreating army had 
passed through the burg on the day previous, and it was 
understood that the reinforcements, mustered under the 
young Lord Kilmarnock, in the immediate neighborhood, 
would follow by the same route before noon. The city, 
generally, was intensely loyal to the exiled family, and, in 
consequence, the principal street, on which the Fraser 
Mansion stood, was thronged at an early hour by those 
who wished to take a last look at their friends among 
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the cavaliers now about to risk life itself in the sacred 
cause. 

On a balcony, raised above the principal entrance of 
the mansion we have designated, several ladies had assem- 
bled soon after sunrise, Among them, and conspicuous 
for her loveliness and grace, was the Lady Agnes, only 
daughter of Sir Malcolm Fraser, and the betrothed bride 
of Francis, Lord Kilmarnock. Her companions were full 
of mirth and gayety, but a cloud of sadness shaded her 
fair brow, and her tender eyes, steadfastly fixed upon the 
entrance of the High Street, where the cavaliers were 
shortly expected to appear, were full of a mournful anx- 
iety, that betokened a heart ill at ease, Her fair friends, 
naturally thinking that her gloom was caused by the fact 
that her lover would soon be in the midst of danger, 
strove to cheer her by jests, but they fell unheeded on her 


-faith, a dastard and a traitor! 


ear. The sad truth was, that Agnes had seen the Lady” 
Jessie on her way to Kilmarnock House on the previous 
night, and had learned the latter’s fears of her brother’s 
purpose. ’ . 

It was not, therefore, the certainty that her betrothed 
Lusband was rushing into peril that paled her cheek, but 
the horrible dread that he would prove recreant to his 
Better would she have 
borne to see him dead upon the field of honor than living 
and false to his oath, and there was little to wonder at in 
the anxiety she exhibited to solve the awful doubt. 

Nor had she long to wait. The exultant shouts of the 
crowd announced the approach of the cavalcade, and in a 
few moments a score or more of gentlemen on horseback 
rode into the High Street. Foremost of all came a jet- 
black steed, fiery in action, and on its back, proudly emi- 
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nent, sat a form of noble aspect, the grace of dignified 
command in every gesture, the clear light of undaunted 
resolution in the flashing eyes, and the glory of a sacred 
purpose pervading every look and action! To the shout- 
ing throng, eager to bestow their applause on an act of 
devotion, the performance of which cost them nothing, 
the noble rider was Francis, Lord Kilmarnock, and to that 
chief their homage was rendered. 

But to sweet Agnes Fraser, heart-sick and weary of the 
world in one brief instant, the fatal truth was known! As 
the fiery steed came slowly onward, and reached the 
space beneath the balcony where she sat, 2 movement full 
of dignity raised the chapeau from the raven curls, and 
the mournful eyes of the stately rider were fixed with 
tender pity on herown. It was the Lady Jessie that she 
saw, and hope died out for ever from her broken heart! 
Her lover was a recreant and a dastard, and the light of 
her life was quenched 
as if by the dread hard 
of inexorable death ! 

She did not swoon 
or utter a single cry, 


derings and perils, ere he escaped from the kingdom 
that had rejected him, is a tale that forcibly conveys the 
moral of the vanity of human greatness. 

The atrocious cruelty of ‘‘the Butcher,” William, Duke 
of Cumberland, toward his vanquished foes, is matter of 
history ; and the severity of the English Government to- 
ward all suspected of aiding or favoring the rebellion, is 
equally proverbial. The number of executions for treason 
was 80 great that they almost ceased to attract spectators, 
and the prisons were filled to overflowing with men of all 
ranks. But we have no space to dwell on the sanguinary 
picture of the times, and must, perforce, continue our sad 
tale. 

One evening, early in the month of May, 1746, a young 
man sat writing, in solitude, at a table near the window of 
a small room in Kilmarnock House, that faced the west. 
The glory of the setting sun illumined the apartment, and 


but she shrank aghast, 
as if from the presence 
of a fearful spectre, and 
sat, staring fixedly be- 
fore her, as rigid and 
cold as a marble statue. 
The column passed on, 
and disappeared under 
the arch of the city 
gate, their leader riding 
straightforward, in su- 
blime majesty, calm 
and impassible as Fate 
itself! Then Agnes 
Fraser rose, and slowly 
entered her dwelling. 

No word passed her 
white lips, no sigh re- 
vealed hersoul’sagony, ° 
but down deep in her © 
lacerated heart echoed 
the mournful knell that 
marked the burial of 
Hope and Love ! 


Cuaprer II. 


Nearty five months 
-had passed since Jessie 
of Kilmarnock led the 
cavaliers from the gate 
of Dumfries. The par- 
tial victory of Falkirk 
had been gained by 
Prince Charles Edward, 
and for a little time his 
cause had seemed to 
prosper, but the fatal 
battle of Culloden, on 


the 16th of April, 1746, 
extinguished, at one 
blow, the hopes of him- 
self and his adherents. 
Broken and dispirited, - 
his army was scattered 
in. every: direction, and 
the story of his wan- 
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shining on his raven locks and pallid brow, imparted an 
unearthly expression to his careworn face, The writer 
was Francis, Lord Kilmarnock, and his entire aspect 
proved that remorse was busy at his heart-strings. _ 

Despite the sacrifice of honor that he had made in 
breaking his pledged faith, and deserting his comrades in 
the Jacobite cause, ho had not succeeded in securing that 
safety for which he had aimed. 

He was now aware that the Government believed he had 
been present with the rebels in more than one engage- 
ment, and he felt certain that a warrant had already been 
iesued for his apprehension, 

If his sister had been slain, or had escaped, it would be 
impossible to convince the authorities that she, and not 
he, had been the leader of the troops mustered in his 
name. Of the Lady Jessie he had not heard since the 
fatal battle of Culloden, and the conviction was strong in 
his heart that che was numbered with the victims on that 
bloody field, In short, he had cast away his honor with- 
out securing his personal safety, and the fearfal retro- 
spect rendered him weary of a life that had grown hateful. 

At the present moment he was engaged in settling his 
affairs, preparatory to flight from his native land, and, as 
he continued to write, the reflection that he had forfeited 
the right to find friends among the exiles he was forced 
to join added an additional pang to the bitterness of his 
remorse, 

Suddenly a servant entered, and informed him that a 
messenger had arrived with letters for his lordship, Ina 
careless tone he ordered him to be admitted, and in a few 
moments a man, habited in the uniform of a common 
soldier, ragged, travel-stained, and weary, entered the 
apartment. 

Lord Kilmarnock recognized, in the messenger, one of 
the troopers who had been led by his sister from Dum- 
fries, and it was with a pale face and throbbing heart that 
the young nobleman received the letter he bore, 

One glance at the superscription informed him that the 
missive was from the Lady Jessie. 

He did not dare to inquire of the messenger where she 
was ; but with hands that trembled so that they could 
scarce perform their office, he broke the seals. His worst 
fears were confirmed, for the contents of the letter were 


ap tollows: “Tae Tower, London, April 28th, 1746. 

“Francis—I am a prisoner, and the usurper has no mercy. 
The secret of my identity is still preserved, and my jailers believe 
that their captive is Francis, Lord Kilmarnock. Be assured that 
they shall continue in that belfef until my head has fallen beneath 
the ax. The cause of our rightful sovereign is irretrievably lost, 
and there is now no tie that binds me to earth. Nono, Francis, 
for you have forfeited tho right to call me sister: and, though I 
have preserved the faith of our house inviolate, the thought that 
my only brother is mainsworn and false to all that a noble should 
hold sacred will enable me to Jay my neck upon the block as 
cheerfully as ever I laid it upon a pillow. Hide your name from 
men, and seek in exile that safety for which you have periled your 
soul, Heartily I have forgiven you, but the world will not, and 
sincere repentance alone will secure your pardon from heaven. 
Farewell.” 


There was no signature ; but the handwriting was too 


familiar to allow a doubt to rest upon his mind, and- 


the feelings with which he read the fatal missive may be 
more easily imagined than described. 

Still dreading to question the trooper, he'dismissed Inm, 
and, sinking back in his chair, fell into a gloomy reverie, 
prompted both by contrition and the lingering remains of 
that selfishness which bad brought his sister to this fear- 
ful pasa, 

She was his sister—he thought—the only being he 
truly loved, save Agnes Fraser and himseif, When she 


was dead he would have lost both, for by this time he was 
aware that his conduct had transformed the love of Agnes 
to bitter scorn, 

In his heart he cursed the dastard egotism which had 
made his life a weary load; but there was still sufficient 
of the old leaven left to make him hesitate in adopting the 
only course that honor sanctioned. It was reserved for 
the self-sacrifice and heroism of an angel in human form 
to resolve his cowardly doubt, and banish from his 
breast the last remnant of this mean self-worship, 

For some time he continued to brood in silence over 
the melancholy prospect of his future life, his arms rest- 
ing on the table, and his forehead buried in bis palms. A 
heavy sigh close at his side suddenly aroused him from 
this abstraction, and, starting up, be saw before him a 
white-robed form, that, at the first glance, he deemed a 
heavenly spirit ! 

It was, indeed, an angel ; but one incarnate ! none other 
than his lost love, Agnes Fraser ! 

Pale and wasted, as if by a lingering illness, she etood 
like the embodiment of Fate, bending on him a mournful 
look, in which grief and love were strangely mingled. 
Fear and wonder for a moment held him dumb, and, 
when he could command his voice, his first words were 
those of inexpressible astonishment. 

** Agnes! Is it indeed you?” he cried, staring like 
one bewildered. ‘‘ How came you hither? Why are you 
come ?”” 

“To save you from yourself, Lord Francis!” she 
answered, solemnly. ‘To bid you do your duty, and 
preserve your honor even at the sacrifice of life |” 

‘What mean you ?” he faltered, scarce knowing what 
he said. ‘* Would you have me kill myself ?” 

“Tg it the’ trath, then, that no spark of manhood ever 
warmed the heart of him I loved !” she cried, with scorn- 
ful vehemenoe, ‘Hath not your conscience already told 
you what you should do? I would have you fly—and at 
once—to save yournoble sister! Her peril is due to your 
selfishness alone, and I would not willingly think that 
Francis of Kilmarnock is a coward |” 

Egotism, struggling with remorse, even then held him 
silent. His conscience had, indeed, already whispered 
that this course alone could save him from disgrace ; but 
it required still another trenchant blow to cut the bonds 
of self-love which trammeled his naturally noble spirit. 

She saw his hesitation, and fearlessly dealt the stroke 
that clove her lofty heart, while it set him free. 

“Think you, Francis, that my soul is not torn with 
agony while I thus counsel you ?” said the noble maiden, 
in a mournful tone. ‘I love you yet, and your last sigh 
will be the signal for my own. Bat your honor is far . 
dearer to me than your life. I could not love—noay, I 
should loathe—the man who left his sister to a shameful. 
death, from a coward’s fear of the ax! Through you she 
is in danger. Save her, if you perish yourself, and, 
having done your duty, be assured that Agnes Fraser will 
not long remain behind you! In another world we shal) 
know the joy our cruel fate deprives us of in this 1” 

She had conquered, and she knew it. No other word 
was uttered, but, clasped in her dear arms, he sealed upon 
her lips the dauntless resolution that henceforth animated 
him, A long and lingering embrace, one last look into 
the depths of her heroic soul, through the windows of her 
loving eyes, and they parted, she to wait with resignation 
for the sigh she had said would be her death signal, and 
he to fly on winged winds to the resoue of his aister—the 
performance of his duty ! 

# * * * a * 


On the morning of the last day in May of that aad year, 
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the Lieutenant of the Tower of London was informed by 
one of his warders that the sister of the rebel Lord Kil- 
marnook craved permission to see the prisoner, It need 
searcely be said that the visitor was Francis himself, 
arrayed in his sister’s apparel. The secret of her identity 
had been well kept, and no suspicion of the truth had 
entered the minds of those who held her captive. The 
visitor bore a warrant of admission from the Secretary of 
State, enjoining the Lieutenant to allow the prisoner and 
his sister a private interview. How this had been ob- 
tained it is needless to inquire—doubtless some secret 
favorer of the Jacobitic cause was not without interest, 
even in that high quarter—but, as it was a genuine docu- 
ment, the Lieutenant complied with it to the letter. 

In a small apartment in the White Tower, the massive 
stone walls of which rendered it doubly gloomy, the 
Lady Jessie, still clad in her masculine garments, sat, 
wearily reading. Suddenly she hears footsteps resound- 
ing in the vau'ted passageway without; the iron door 
swings open with a sullen olang, and a figure, dressed in 
female attire, slowly enters, The door closes again with a 
louder crash, and the two are alone together, gazing, with 
widely different feelings, into each other’s eyes, It was a 
strange and startling situation—the frowning walls, the 
dim light struggling through the grated window ; the dis- 
guised brother and sister, each in garments opposite to 
those of their sex; the maiden agitated with alarm and 
horror ; the brother trembling with an emotion he vainly 
strove to master. 

“* Francis !” 

*¢ Jessie |” 

These monosyllables were all their greeting, and the 
next moment they were clasped in each other's arms, dis- 
solved in tears, that were the holier for the grief and 
danger that they witnessed. 

“Why are you here, Francis ?” was the first question 
that fell from his sister’s quivering lips. 

«To save you, Jessie, or to perish with you!” he oried, 
with impassioned fervor. ‘She who saved my honor 
shall never die that I may selfishly live !” 

There is no need to prolong the holy scene. Suffice it 
that the heroic girl was finally convinced that her re- 
fusal to profit by her brother's manly resolution would 
only result in the sacrifice of both. The change of dress 
was quickly effected, the warden summoned to conduot 
the lady forth, and the true Lord Kilmarnock was left to 
dare his fate—a hundred fold happier in the doom he 
looked forward to than he had been while in safety in his 
ancestral castle. 

* * * * * ¢ 

Time passed, and the morning sun of the fatal eight- 
eenth day of August shone npon the scaffold and the 
ax, standing in horrid majesty on Tower Hall. The vast 
crowd that surrounded the platform were hushed to 
deathlike silence, and strained their myriad eyes in flash- 
ing eagerness upon a manly form that stood, in almost 
regal majesty, near the block. Two female figures, robed 
in black garments, resembling those of a nun, stood, 
trembling, just in front of the scaffold. 

A breathless pause! The manly figure knelt before the 
plook ; the keen ax flashed brightly in the morning sun ; 
it fell, and Francis, Lord Kilmarnock, passed to his 
acoount—his faith redeemed, his honor brighter than the 
ax which sealed his pledge. 

At the self-same instant, a piercing shriek rang from the 
lips of the slightest of the two nunlike figures, She 
tottered and fell headlong to the earth, and the soul of 
Agnes Fraser followed her lover’s to the presence of a 
merciful Jadge ! 


Beneath a massive stone in the abbey church of Kil- 
marnock lie the earthly forms of the unfortunate Francis 
and his betrothed bride, At their feet reposes all that was 
mortal of the heroio Jessio, and the stone records the 
awful penalty exacted for the faith of Kilmarnock ! 

Requiescat in pace ! 
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Tu development of Art was retarded in Spain by her 
struggles for political existence and her incessant contests 
with the Moors; and until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century her painters were subject to the varying 
influences of foreign schools. When, however, through 
commerce and war, communication was opened up with 
Italy, all Spaniards who devoted themselves to art rushed 
to that land where it is most loved, and brought back a 
taste which they had cultivated under the great masters 
themselves. Then foreign painters were attracted to Spain 
by royal reward and encouragement. Schools were 
formed at Valencia, Toledo and Seville, Eaoh of these in 
time had its own peculiar style, but the deeply religious 
tone was common toall. The school of Castile is generally 
recognized by sombre coloring, cloudy skies and gray 
backgrounds ; the Valencian, by bright violet hues; that 
of Seville by rich browns, reds and golden tints. Objects 
of still-life, such as water-jars, baskets of fruit, melons, fish 
and game abound in the Sevillian paintings, and some of 
these bodegones (or kitchen pieces) as they are called, are 
works of great merit. In the Valencian school the paint- 
ers of still-life delighted chiefly in flowers. 

In the Seville school the Italian Renaissance found its 
most noteworthy representatives, and from it oame the 
greatest names in Spanish art, The primitive school in 
Seville was founded by Juan Sanchez de Castro, about 
1450, and next in importance to him comes the name 
of Luis de Vargas, who, after twenty-eight years spent in 
Italy, had the honor of introducing into Spain the art of 
painting in oils and fresco, In 1653 he executed, upon 
the restoration of the cathedral, the frescoes in the niches. 
The influence of Ribera, one of his pupils, is seen in the 
first works of the masters of Spain’s golden age of art and 
splendor, Velazquez and Murillo. 

The name of Louis Fernandez has been perpetuated by 
his scholars Herrera, Pacheco and the Castillos, who were 
eventually the masters of Velazquez, Cano and Murillo. 

Francisco Herrera, the elder, was the first Andalusian 
artist to adopt that free, bold style which afterward at- 
tained to such perfection in Seville. Asa teacher, how- 
ever, his influence was lessened by his hasty temper, 
which drove his pupils away from him, Velazquez among 
the number. He was sometimes even left without assist- 
ants, and there is a tradition that on such occasions he 
employed his maid-servant to cover his canvas with colors, 
to which he afterward gave form and beauty. 

Francisco Pacheco was a man of letters as well as a 
painter. He opened a school of painting in his house, to 
which, in due time, canfe Alonso Cano and Velazquez. 

Agustin and Juan del Castillo were contemporary with 
Herrera and Pacheco. Agustin went to reside in Cordova, 
but Juan remained in Seville, where he spent the greater 
part of his life. Miguel Cano came to reside in Seville, 
that his son might study with Juan del Castillo, where he 
had for fellow-pupils Pedro de Moya and Murillo, the 
pride of Andalusia. 

In Spain the Church was the trnest patron and guar- 
dian of art, and the purity of conception, which is sa 
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observable in the Spanish painters, was mainly due to the | pair, and this rroved to be a heavy tax. In this modest 
restraining influence of the Inquisition. home the man in whom all the glories of Spanish art 
Bartolomé Estéban Murillo was born at Seville, pro- {| were one day to be united came into the world. His 


AN “‘ECCE HOMO” BY MURILLO. 


bably on the last day of December, 1617, and was bap- , mother’s name was Maria Perez. The name of Murillo, 
tized on the first day of January, 1618, His father, Gaspar | according to a genealogical document found amongst the 
' Estéban, was a mechanic, living in a house let to him by | archives of Seville Cathedral, appears only in his father’s 
a convent at a low rent on condition that he kept it in re- | family, and was adopted by him. 
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Very little is known of his early years. Like many 
other great artists, he showed the bent of his mind when 
a child by covering his school-books and the school room 
walls with drawings. His parents died before he was 
eleven, leaving him to the guardianship of Juan Agustin 
Legares, who had married his aunt, Dofia Anna Murillo. 
The boy was probably soon afterward apprenticed to Juan 
del Castillo, his uncle, a pupil of Juan Fernandez. Cas- 
tillo’s school attained great reputation; his style was 
fresh, and although his coloring was inclined to hardness, 
he was highly esteemed for his excellent drawing. Under 
his guidance, however, Murillo made his first steps in the 
career of an artist. His gentle nature and anxiety to learn 
soon made him a favorite with his master and fellow- 
students. Castillo took especial pains with his instrue- 
tion, but did not allow him to omit any of his tedious and 
uninteresting details of grinding colors, preparing and 
cleaning brushes, and other ordinary work of an artist’s 
pupil. 

There was no public academy in Seville where art was 
scientifically taught, but each master of note had his own 
school, and was assisted by other friendly artists, who, in 
common with the pupils, shared the expenses of lighting 
and heating the studio. The master sketched portions of 
the human figure with chalk, pen or brush for the pupils 
to copy, or provided fragments of antique sculpture for 
models, and a rude lay-figure on which drapery was hung. 
Occasionally, when employed on important work, a living 
model was engaged, or, to save money, one of the pupils 
would sit, so that each student had an opportunity of 
studying from nature. No pupil was allowed to paint 
from life till he had long worked at the lay-figure, and 
those who had not talent to rise were obliged to paint 
fruit, flowers and bodegones. It was also the custom for 
beginners to paint first of all upon coarse linen, or sarga ; 
the best productions were used at festivals to decorate the 
altars, walls and pillars of churches, or were hung in the 
houses of Andalusian grandees. 

Murillo availed himself of all means of improvement, 
and soon painted as well as bi master. While still in 
Castillo’s school he executed two oil paintings, in 
strict imitation of his master’s hard, dry style, the ‘‘ Vérgin 
with St. Francis,” for the Convent de Regina, and the 
“‘ Virgin del Rosario with St. Dominio,” for the Church of 
St. Thomas. 

In 1640 Castillo went to Cadiz, and Murillo had a two- 
years’ struggle for existence. There were so many artists 
in Seville that only the works of the most celebrated 
could be sold at a remunerative price, Murillo was un- 
known, of a shy, retiring disposition, with no patron to 
bring him into notice ; and his only resource was to paint 
rough, showy pictures for the Feria, a weekly market, 
held in front of the Church of All Saints, where he took 
his stand at stalls of eatables and old clothes, among 
groups of gypies and muleteers. The necessity of working 
for so inferior a class was not the hard fate of Murillo 
alone, for many of the famous Sevillian painters in the 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries began in the same lowly 
way. It was while he stood in the market-place, waiting 
for customers, that Murillo studied the habits and char- 
acteristics of the little beggar-boys who appear so often 
upon his convas, 

Pedro de Moya, a fellow-pupil of his, joined the Span- 
ish Infantry in Flanders. His love of painting, however, 
revived when he saw the works of the Flemish artists ; he 
threw aside his arms and went to London to study under 
Van Dyck. After that master’s death, Moya returned to 
Seville, vastly improved ; he brought with him copies of 
several of Van Dyck’s paintings, and of others he saw in 


the Netherlands. These, together with his accounts of 
all he had seen, and his own rapid improvement, so fired 
the ambition of Murillo that he resolved if possible to 
visit Rome. 

To obtain money he bought a pieco of linen, divided 
it into different sizes, and painted attractive saints, bright 
landscapes, groups of flowers, fruit, and other subjects 
which suited the popular taste. He then made suitable 
provision for his sister by placing her under the care of 
some relatives, and tradged over the Sierras on foot to 
Madrid, a long and tedious journey.. Arriving without 
money, friends, anything, in fact, bat a stock of indomita- 
ble courage—he went first of all to Velazquez, his fellow- 
townsman, the court painter to Philip IV., to ask advice 
and letters of introduction to artists in Rome. Valazquez 
was so taken with Murillo’s manners that he offered him 
an asylum in his own house, an offer which was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Philip, a careless monarch, was a patron of literature 
and art, whose ohief glory was to discover and reward 
rising talent, and he had even attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in painting. The galleries of Madrid were richin 
valuable pictures, for it was Philip’s greatest pleasure to 
acquire works of art; and no money was spared to pro- 
cure them or copies of old pictures which could not be 
purchased. His representatives were commanded to buy 
up all art-treasures which came into market. Velazquez 
readily obtained for Murillo admission to the Escurial, 
Buenretiro, and all the royal galleries, where a new world 
of art was opened to the ambitious youth. 

Velazquez was much pleased with some copies which 
Marillo had’ made of sone of his paintings, as well as of 
others by Ribera and Van Dyck, and he advised him to re- 
atrict his attention to the works < those artists whom he 
had selected as models, Velazquez showed the copies to 
the King, and introduced the young painter to the Count- 
Duke Olivarez, the Prime Minister. 

For about two years Murillo worked with unflagging 
indurstry in the close study of the masterpieces in the 
royal galleries. Velazquez, astonished at the progress he 
had made, advised him to go to Rome, offering him 
letters to the first masters in that city. But Murillo had 
no longer the inclination to leave Spain, and he returned 
to Seville early in 1645, after an absence of three years. 

His love for his native town, “the glory of the Spanish 
realms,” is not to be wondered at. In Murillo’s time 
Seville yet retained much of its old grandeur, and still 
carried on commerce with the whole world. Until Philip 
IL. finally established the court at Madrid, it was the 
capital, and many families of the ancient nobility, as well 
as wealthy merchants, resided there. Amongst the clergy 
were very renowned scholars, who lived on intimate terms 
with the artiste, and who were anxious to promote their 
interests. In this home of art Murillo saw all that could 
satisfy his ambition. 

Soon after his return to Seville, Murillo ocmmenced a 
series of pictures with life-size figures for the small Fran- 
ciscan convent near the Casa del Ayuntamiento, A «eum 
of money had been collected which the friars determined 
to expend upon eleven paintings for the oloister. The 
amount was so insignificant that none of the Sevillian 
masters had considered it worth acceptance, This was 
just the opportunity which Murillo desired, though the 
Franciscans at first hesitated to give the commission to an 
unknown aartist. Murillo spent three years upon the 
paintings, and when they were finished all mistrust in the 
artist was changed to admiration and joy. 

The influence of the three years’ study of the works 
of Ribera, Van Dyck and Velazquez was apperert. He 
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gradually, however, developed a atyle peculiarly his own, 
showing great power of coloring and correctness of 
design. While his Seville contemporaries still kept to the 
tame, lifeless style, Murillo boldly struck out another 
path, with natare as his instructor ; and his name soon 
eclipsed those of Pacheco, Herrera, Valdés Leal and Zur- 
baran. 


The subject of the first painting is ‘St. Francis” upon 
an iron pallet, listening to an angel playing. The second 
represents ‘St, Diego Blessing a Pot of Broth” before 
distributing it to some beggars at the convent door. The 
figures are painted with lifelike accuracy, and form just 
such a group as may be seen any day in the streets, The 
names of the third and fourth are forgotten. The fifth, 
the ‘‘ Death of St. Clara,” is the finest of the series. The 
sixth and companion picture to the last named shows a 
Franciscan who fell into a state of ecstasy whilst cooking 
for the convent, and angels are represented doing his 
work ; it is called ‘‘The Angel Kitchen,” and bears the 
signature of the artist and the date, 1646. The tenth, the 
“* Kostasy of St. Giles,” was long in the Aguado collection, 
and is now in England. The eleventh exhibits a ‘‘ Fran- 
ciscan Friar Praying over the dead Body of a Brother.” 
When the French army invaded the country this was the 
only one of the series which was not carried off by Mar- 
shal Soult—because it was too stiff to be rolled up. 

These paintings had been the glory of the convent for a 
hundred and seventy years, and had attracted innumerable 
artists and visitors. Still, had it not been for this act of 
spoliation Murillo’s works would have perished, for soon 
afterward the convent was destroyed by fire. These paint- 
ings established the artist's reputation, and he was soon 
overwhelmed with orders. One of his first productions 
following his sudden renown 'was the “Flight into 
Egypt,” executed for the Convent la Merced, in Heville, a 
house rich in works of art, 

A number of pictures which belong to the next few 
years, and may ge reckoned amongst his masterpieces, 
were painted entirely from every-day life. In later years 
he produced none of these purely genre works, but side 
by side with many of his large altarpieces and Concep- 
tions stretches a long series of biblical and legendary 
compositions which have a predominant genre character ; 
those, for instance, in the Prado Museum, ‘‘The Holy 
Pamily” del Pajarito, or with the bird, and the ‘‘ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds.” The one shows the carpenter's 
workshop: Mary is spinning, while Joseph rests from his 
work to watch Jesus, who stands between his knees, hold- 
ing a bird in his hand, and is playing with a little dog— 
types of the working -olass; the whole is powerfally 
treated, and has some of the peculiarities of Rembrandt. 
The ‘‘ Adoration” also exhibits great power in coloring, 
and is strictly in accordance with nature, even to the travel- 
hardened soles of the shepherds’ feet. There is also 
another of the same typo in this gallery, ‘‘ Rebecca and 
Eliezer” at the well, which belongs to his earlier works, 

The charm of his studies from life is seen to perfection 
inhis beggar-boys. What fullness of life and what happy 
humor are depicted in these little sun-browned vagabonds, 
who in poverty and half-nakedness crouch comfortably i in 
street-corners, eating grapes and melons, reveling in the 
warm sunshine, in the enjoyment of perfect health and 
simple ldve of life! Some of the best of these characters 
from life are at Munich. The Prado Museum possesses 
some in similar style. At the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, 
are the “Flower-girl,” and a “Boy with a Basket and 
Dog.” At the Louvre, one called **El Piojoso,” a crop- 
haired beggar-boy, sitting on the ground, and leaning 
against the eorner of a building. 


Now began a new era for our artist. He was fully occu- 
Pied in decorating the churches of different religious com- 
munities, and with work for noble patrons; he was ad- 
mitted into the highest circle of society, and was worshiped 
by the people. In 1643 his circumstances enabled him to 
marry a wealthy and noble wife, Dofia Beatriz de Cabrera 
y Sotomayor, who lived at Pilas, about five leagues from 
Seville. There is no known portrait of her, but one face 
appears so frequently in Murillo’s paintings that it is not 
improbable his wife was the model. 

The strict Catholic spirit which 18 so ovident In 
works also ruled in his home. His two sons e 
priests ; but very little is known of the elder, Gabriel 
Estéban, who went to America, The second, Gasper 
Estéban, who for a time devoted himself to art, imitating 
his father’s style, became eventually a canon in Seville 
Cathedral. Francisca, the daughter, entered the Convent 
of the Mother of God, at Seville, in 1676, 

After his marriage Murillo’s house became the resort of 
the most distingushed people, and on Pacheco’s death he 
became the acknowledged head of the Sevillian school. 
His style continually improved, his figures became 
rounder, his outlines softer, the backgrounds more hazy, 
and his individuality more pronounced. He became all the 
fashion, and any artist desirous of notice had to follow in 


-his footsteps, 


Murillo had three manners of painting, the “frio” (cold), 
**cdlido” (warm), and “vaporoso” (misty). For his 
figures of vulgar life he employed the cold ; for ecstasies 
of saints, the warm; for the Annunciations and Ooncep- 
tions, the misty. His first work in the warm manner is 
“Our Lady of the Conception,” with a friar sitting 
writing at her feet, painted in 1652, for the brethren of the 
True Cross. ‘This colossal picture was intended to be 
viewed only from a great distance, and, consequently, was 
not painted with minute delicacy. When the friars saw it 
in their hall, preparatory to being elevated to its destined 
position, they called it a daub and refused to receive it, 
Murillo, before it was removed, offered to show them the 
effect when raised to the dome. The friars, then seeing 
what perfect harmony there was in every part, repented 
their harsh judgment, but were allowed to retain the 
painting only upon payment of double the original price. 
Three years after, ho painted, for the great sacristy in the 
Cathedral, two pictures representing ‘St, Isidore’ and 
**St. Leander.” 

It is said that the licentiate, Juan Lopez de Talaban, sat 
for the portrait of St. Isidore, and that the mild and ven- 
erable countenance of St. Leander is that of Aloneo de 
Herrera, marker of the choir. A painting of the ‘* Nativ- 
ity of the Virgin,” which hung behind the high altar in 
the Cathedral until carried away by Marshal Soult, was 
executed the same year. It is the most pleasing example 
of his second manner, 

In 1656 the Chapter gave him a commission for a large 
painting of ‘St. Anthony of Padua.” It still hangs in the 
chapel of the Baptistery, the gem of the Cathedral, and 
one of his most important works. He received 10,000 
reals for it. The infant Saviour appears to the saint in a. 
golden gleam from a splendid nimbus which encircles a 
group of graceful and sprightly cherubs on soft clouds, 
St. Anthony is in the act of kneeling down, and is stretch- 
ing out his arms to receive the Divine Child—a most 
sweet figure. Every stroke in this picture is full of beauty 
and tenderness, The expression of the saint’s face, seen in 
profile, is one of intense yearning and devotion. On the 
table is a vase of white lilies, so true to nature that birds 
are said to have tried to perch upon and peck them. The 
contrast between the heavenly illumination and the 
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THE FIGURE OF ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, CUT OUT FROM MURILLO’S 


FAMOUS PICTURE AND RECOVERED IN NEW YORK. 


perfectly natural daylight, which shines into the cell 
through an opening looking into the convent yard, is given 
with the consummate art peculiarly Murillo’s own. It is 
in these supernatural scenes that he is unique and shows 
himself deserving of his title, ‘‘H pintor del cielo.” In 
1874 the figure of St. Anthony was cut out and stolen. 
The thief was discovered the following year in New York 
when attempting to dispose of his prize; it was sent back 
to Seville, unfortunately,much damaged. 

The same year (1656) Murillo’s great friend and patron, 
Canon Justino Neve y Yevenes, commissioned him to 
paint four large semicircular pictures for the Church of 
Santa Maria la Blanca; two were intended to illustrate 
the charming legend of Our Lady of the Snow, which 
tells how a good and pious senator and his wife, living 
at Rome in the time of Pope Liberius, being childless, de- 
termined to make the Virgin their heir. They had con- 
siderable wealth, and requested her graciously to intimate 
to them in what manner it should be invested to be most 
pleasing to her.- Mary appeared to each of them in a 
dream, and accepted their offering on condition that they 
erected a church to her honor upon a certain spot on the 
Esquiline, which they would find covered with snow. 
After obtaining the Pope’s blessing, they went with a 
great train of priests and people to the Esquiline, and 
upon the spot indicated by the miraculous snow in Sum- 
mer, marked out the site of the church. 


MURILLO’S HOUSE IN SEVILLE. 
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About thi time Murillo finished the ‘‘ Mater 
Dolorosa” und ‘‘St. John the Evangelist,” which 
adorned the sanctuary until the time of the French 
invasion. The only one remaining to the church 
is a ‘‘Last Supper,” painted in the artist’s early 
style. 

The need of a public academy had been much 
felt by Murillo in his early days, and he deter- 
mined to supply it for the benefit of a younger 
generation. He set to work unaided, with his 
habitual quiet perseverance, regardless of coldness 
and indifference. By patiently enduring the de- 
cided opposition of his rivals, Herrera the younger 
and Valdés Leal, he at length succeeded in open- 
ing the academy at Seville on the Ist of January, 
1660. On the 11th of the month there was a meet- 
ing of the members, twenty-three in number, con- 
sisting of the principal artists in the city, to draw 
up a constitution. Murillo and Herrera were cho- 
sen presidents, the secretary being Ignacio Iriarte, 
the celebrated landscape painter, and his deputy 
was Juan de Valdés Leal. The expenses were to 
be divided amongst the members, the scholars to 
pay what they could. Upon admission each pupil 
had to make the following profession of faith : 
**Praised be the most Holy Sacrament and the pure Con- 
ception of our Lady.” Fines were imposed for swearing 
and misbehavior; no conversation unconnected with the 
school was allowed. The instruction was intended for 
those who had attained some knowledge of painting, so 
that the 
studies were 
made from 
the living 
model and 
lay-figure. 

Towardthe 
end of the 
first yoar 
Herrera went 
to Madrid ; 
the following 
year Murillo 
withdrew 
almost en- 
tirely, prob- 
ably tired 
out by the 
arrogance of 
Valdés, who 
was then ap- 
pointed pres- 
ident. In 
1666 Valdés 
removed Mu- 
rillo’s name from the list of members, seemingly from 
jealousy. 

The Seville Academy cannot be said to have had any 
great influence upon Spanish art, and never produced any 
first-rate artist ; nor did it long survive Murillo—a man 
who had fewer followers after his death than rivals during 
his life. 

After retiring from the academy, Murillo confined his 
instructions to those pupils who assembled in his own 
studio. By his gentle teaching he knew how to attach 
them to himself, and he retained the warm friendship of 
many even to the end of his life, His mulatto slave, Se- 
bastian Gomez, who was employed upon the menial work 
of the studio, proved that he, too, had so far profited by 


SEBASTIAN GOMEZ, MURILLO’S SLAVE, ASKING FOR 
HIS FATHER’S FREEDOM. 
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the lessons which were given to others in his presence 
that he one day finished a head of the Virgin which his 
master had left on his easel. Murillo, seeing his talent, 
granted him his freedom and gave him better work to do. 
There are several paintings by Gomez in Seville after his 
master’s rich style of coloring, but they are faulty in com- 
position. 


Maiiara provided it with plate, candelabra and other orna- 
ments of fitting splendor. His friend, Murillo, painted 
eleven pictures for it, which occupied him four years, and 
are among his most celebrated works. ‘Three were des- 
tined for the side-altars, where they still hang, the ‘‘ An- 
nunciation,” the ‘Infant Saviour,” and the ‘‘Infant St. 


In 1668 Murillo 
was employed to re- 
store some allegori- 
cal paintings by 
Cespedes in the 
Cathedral chapter- 
room, and to execute 
a full-length “‘ Virgin 
of the Conception,” 
together with eight 
oval half-length pic- 
tures of saints still 
in the Cathedral. 

Palomino says that 
in 1670, at the feast 
of Corpus Christi in 
Madrid, a painting 
by Mnrillo of the 
Conception which 
was exhibited attract- 
ed great notice, and 
that Charles II. ex- 
pressed a desire that 
the artist should 
enter hisservice. But 
Marillo excused him- 
self on the plea of 
old age; but this 
could scarcely have 
been a justifiable ex- 
cuse if the invitation 
really was sent. It is 
probable that it hap- 
pened a few years 
later. 

The greatest religi- 
ous festival ever held 
in Seville took place 
in 1671 in honor of 
the canonization of 
King Ferdinand IIL, 
whose body was the 
most valued relic in 
the Cathedral. The 
solemnities lasted 
several days, and to 
Marillo was confided 
the decoration of the 
All Saints Chapel, 
which was 80 suc- 
cessfully carried out 
as to win general ad- 
miration. 

Murillo was now at his zenith. In 1671 he commenced 
a series of paintings for the brotherhood of the Holy 
Charity, in Seville, to which he himself had belonged 
since 1665. To the brethren belonged the Church of St. 
Jorge, which, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had fallen into utter ruin and decay. 

The church was restored at this time, chiefly by the zeal 
of Don Miguel Maiiara Vicentelo. 

The interior is one of the most beautiful in Seville, and 
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A MADONNA AND CHILD, BY MURILLO, 


John.” The remaining eight, five of which were carried 
off by Soult, were for either side of the church ; the sub- 
jects had reference to the principal object of the institu- 
tion. On the left side was ‘‘ Moses Striking the Rock,” 
the ‘‘ Prodigal’s Return,” *‘ Abraham Receiving the Three 
Angels,” and the ‘‘Charity of San Juan de Dios.” On 
the right side the ‘‘ Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” 
‘Our Lord Healing the Paralytic at the Pool of Be- 
thesda,” ‘St. Peter Released from Prison by the Angel,” 
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and “St Elizabeth of Hungary, Tending the Sick.” 
The colossal pictures of ‘‘Moses” and the ‘Loaves and 
Fishes” still hang as originally placed ; they are painted 
with less brilliancy of coloring than was usual with Mu- 
rillo, and are light and sketchy. In the first, which is 
familiarly and appropriately called la Sed, the great brown 
rock forms the central object, and divides the canvas in 
two unequal parte. The figure of the great leader is the 
most prominent ia the picture, He stands in front of the 
rock with uplifted rod, wearing upon his face a look of 
gratitude. Behind him is Aaron, looking on with aston- 
ishment at the miracle. The water has gushed out and 
has formed a little pool, around which the thirsty animals 
are crowding slong with the men, some of whom are 
filling bottles, and some on their knees are taking water 
from the hollow of the hand. Around Moses and Aaron 
is & group of fifteen figures, one woman, “forgetful of her 
sacking child” in the agony of thirst, is drinking with 
averted face, to avoid the little one’s outstretched hand. 
On the other side is a smaller group of nine, and a more 
pleasing and natural representation of a mother. Dogs, 
sheep, & camel, a white muleJaden with jars and with his 
nose to a freshly-filled iron-pot, give variety to the pic- 
ture. Many of the figuies in the foreground are simple 
types of the lower classes in Seville, only not in ordinary 
costume. The boy on the mule, and a girl near him 
waiting for her pitcher to be filled, are said to be portraits 
of the artist’s son and daughter. This painting is the 
most striking of all those which combine religious and 
genre characters. 

Where all are beantifal it is difficult to decide which 
shall have the palm, Cean Bermudez, who had the ad- 
vantage, which is impossible for critics in these days, of 
seeing them all together and in the positions for which 
they were intended, gives preference to the “St. Eliza- 
beth” and “The Prodigal’s Return.” 

These masterpieces of painting were finished in 1674, as 
is shown by a receipt given by Murillo for the sum of 
78,115 reals. He also made some designs for the front of 
the church, of Faith, Hope, Charity and the saints James 
and George. These were carried out in blue-glaze tiles, 
the gay bands of which give a bright effect to the build- 
ings, a Moorish style of ornament common in Seville. 

Marillo’s great patrons were the Franciscans, who em- 
ployed him in his first important works. Now when his 
reputation was assured, and probably before he had 
finished the paintings for the Hospital of the Holy Char- 
ity, he received an order from another Franciscan body.: 
Their convent lay just outside the city walls, on the spot 
where the Monastery of St. Leander and the Church of SS. 
Justa and Rafina formerly stood. 

‘ Murillo was employed upon this work from about 1674 
to 1680, and he is said to have resided in the convent 
without leaving it for a single day. The brotherhood 
possessed a larger number of his pictures than any other 
religious community, comprehending upward of twenty 
finished works, exclusive of several smaller ones for the 
side-altars, To save them from falling into the hands of 
the French, the friars sent them to Gibraltar, where they 
remained until 1813. At the time of the dissolution of 
the convents seventeen of them were transmitted to the 
Seville Museum. Nine of them formed the ‘‘ retablo” of 
the high altar. One of them, a Madonna and Child, is 
popularly known as the ‘‘ Madonna of the Napkin.” 
Murillo had so endeared himself to the lay brother who 
acted as cook ia the convent that when the time came for him 
toleave, the man begged for a small picture as a memento 
of the painter's visit. Murillo was willing to accede to his 
request, but had no canvas. ‘Never mind.” said the 


cook, ‘‘take this napkin,” and he offered him one which 
happened to be lying close at hand, The artist took it, 
and before evening produced, to his friend’s delight, a 
most beautiful representation of the Virgin with the 
Infant, so natural and full of life that tho Child seems as 
if it would spring from its mother’s arms. The coloring 
of this picture, of which innumerable copies and engrav- 
ings have been made, was never surpassed even by 
Murillo himself. It is now in the Seville Museum, 
together with some others which belonged to the 
*‘retablo.” 

This work has passed through several hands, and suf- 
fered greatly from constant repainting, 

Of the great pictures which adorned the lateral alters 
the “St. Francis” is the most striking of all Murillo’s 
devotional pictures. The saint is standing with one foot 
upon a sphere close to the cross. His left arm is round 
the half-descending body of the Saviour, who hangs by 
one hand ; he has removed the other to rest it upon his 
shoulder. The reverence and commiseration in the up- 
raised eyes of St. Francis, his clinging yet tenderly sup- 
porting attitude, the loveliness of the figures attended only 
by two little angels holding an open book, the gloom of 
the surrounding sky, which is relieved by the light round 
the hanging body—form together an affecting picture of 
pain, of pity, and of divine condescension. The noble 
fidelity to nature in the figure of the Cracified, the beauty 
of ita modeling, and the tone of the coloring make this a 
creation of the highest rank. It was doubtless meant to 
commemorate that wonderful interview between the saint 
and his Master on Mount Alvernus, in which his passionate 
desire toward Ohrist was gratified by the reception of the 
stigmata. 

Murillo painted two * Conceptions” for this convent, 
one far surpassing the other in beanty. Besides these, he 
also painted a Crucifixion on a wooden cross for the altar, 
and two pictures, of the archangel ‘‘ St. Michael” and the 
Guardian Angel.” The latter has hung in the Cathedral 
at Seville since 1818, in the chapel which bears its name, 
It was presented to the Chapter in 1814 by the friars. 
The angel form is radiant with the reflected glory of the 
Father’s face, and rejoicing in his charge of the ‘little 
one.” 

In 1678 Murillo was again employed by his friend Don 
Justino upon some paintings for the Hospital de los 
Venerables at Seville, an asylum for aged priests. Two of 
the pictures were for the chapel, ‘‘St. Peter Weeping,” a 
picture in the style of Ribera, and the ‘‘ Mystery of the 
Immaculate Conception,” which Bermudez considered to 
be the best specimen in Seville of Murillo’s treatment of 
the subject. The third bung in the Refectory, and repre- 
sented the ‘* Virgin and Child Enthroned on Clouds ”—an 
angel holds a basket, out of which Jesus is distributing 
bread to three venerable priests. 

In the same Refectory was also a ‘' Portrait of Neve,” in 
which the artist represents his friend seated on a red velvet 
chair, and wearing a black cassock. The clear olive face is 
that of a scholar and a gentleman, the dark eyes full of in- 
telligence. At his feet is a little spaniel, so true to nature 
that dogs have come up to it snarling and barking. The 
likeness was painted as a token of gratitude and esteem, 
and as a reminiscence to the ‘ Venerables” of their kind 
benefactor. 

About the same time the artist was 4ngeged upon some 
work for the high altar of the conventual church of the 
Augustines. The subjects of these pictures are chiefly in- 
cidents in the life of the saint. 

The Seville painters vied with each other in representing 
Mary under the title of the Immaculate Conception. But 
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no one treated it with a sentiment more noble, a skill more 
perfect, or coloring more gorgeous than did Murillo. He 
is pre-eminently the ‘Painter of the Conception,” of 
which he executed upward of twenty representations. 
They belong chiefly to his vaporoso manner, the specialties 
of which are most purely and perfectly worked out in the 
tone of the aureole, which gradually deepens until it is 
lost in mysterious darkness, Groups of lovely cherubs 
sporting in the sir or peeping out from behind soft clouds 
and drapery, sometimes bearing lilies and palm-branches, 
give life to the statuesque form of the Madonna as she 
floats upward toward the opened heaven. 

No rales could produce that epirit of purity which 
breathes thronghont the creations of Murillo, whose hand 
has stamped upon them, as far as human hand could do, 
that perfect nature of the Mother of God, ‘‘spotless with- 
out and innocent within.” 

The well-known picture in the Louvre, the most cele- 
brated of his Conceptions, is the one which was painted in 
1678 for the Church of the Venerables in Seville. It was 
bought by the French Government in 1852 for the enor- 
mous sum of $120,000. The Virgin—in the flower of her 
age, with her hands meekly folded across her breast, 
draped in the simple blue mantle and flowing white robe 
which oovers her feet—floats upward toward the sky, 
attended by beautiful cherabims in every graceful position. 
The crescent moon under her foot is a symbol of her 
triumph over every other being who has been elevated 
to divine honors by map. Her expression is one of 
girlish simplicity and devout resignation to her heavenly 
calling. 

His Infant Christ is always a charming child, fall of the 
joy of living. Most beautifal in conception and treatment 
is the celebrated **Ohild with the Lamb,” in the Praio 
Museum. But even this is surpassed by ‘‘ Los Niiios de 
la Concha,” ia which the little Jesus is holding a shell for 
His companion, St. John, to drink from. Murillo painted 
children with especial delight, and his studies from every- 
Gay life are charmingly employed in his religious paint- 
ings. 

- Murillo generally represented the boy Christ and John 
accompanied by a lamb, and must often have found his 
models in the streets of Seville, where it was, and still is, 
a custom to bring to market for the paschal feast lambs, 
which are led about by children. 

It was not, however, for convents and churches only 
that Murillo painted. Bermudez says that there was 
scarcely a good house in Seville that did not possess some 
memento of his skill. He excelled as a paiater of land- 
acapes, o branch of art rarely practiced in Spain. He was 
at first mistrustfal of his powers, and requested Ignacio 
Triarte to execute his backgrounds in a series of incidents 
in the life of King David, which he was commissioned to 
paint for the Marguis of Villamanriqua. The two artists 
could not agree as to whether the figures or landscape 
should be done first, and at length Murillo determined to 
undertake the whole. 

Within the present century thero existed, in the Santiago 
Collection, Madrid, a picture in which the figures were 
sketched in by Marillo, while Iriarte’s landscape about 
them was finished. The painting is said to owe its unfin- 
ished condition to the quarrel. 

Murillo changed the subject of the series which he had 
undertaken to paint from the life of David to that of 
Jacob, and completed five large paintings. Two of them, 
“Isaac Blessing Jacob” and ‘‘ {acob’s Dream,” are now in 
the Hermitage, St. Petersburg; a third, that of ‘Jacob 
and Laban’s Sheep,” formerly in Lord Northwick’s col- 
lection, is a magnificent production.* ‘‘Laiban Searching 


for his Gods in the Tent of Rachel” is at Grosvenor 
House, London. 

Murillo’s landscapes are pale and gray in color, lacking 
that warm light which usually glows upon his canvas ; bus 
they are pleasingly executed, though wanting in vigor. 

Murillo was no exception to the rule that all Spanish 
artists are good portrait painters. The few which he er- 
ecuted are of the highest merit, and show that he had 
profited by the time spent under Velazquez, 

Drawings by Spanish masters are extremely rare, prin- 
cipally because they were used in the schools in the ab- 
sence of engravings and models for copies, and were in 
consequence worn out. The Louvre, however, possesses 
twenty-three by Murillo, small and neatly finished, chiefly 
executed in pen-and-ink, washed over with a solution of 
liquorice. 

“Murillo only once left his dear native town after his 
journey to Madrid in his young days. At the beginuing 
of 1680 he went to Cadiz, to paint one large and four small 
pictures, which he had promised, to fill up the retablo of 
the high altar in the Church of the Capauchins. 

The large one represented the ‘‘ Marriage of St. Cath- 
erine,” a large portion of which, namely, the graceful 
centre-group of the Virgin and Infant Saviour and the 
bride, was finished when the artist was compelled to re- 
linquish his work, owing to sudden illness caused by a 
dangerous fall from the scaffold which he was mounting 
to enable him to reach the upper part of the painting, 
Tradition says that this accident occurred in the chapel at 
Cadiz, but whether there or in his own studio, it is certain 
that the end of his life was passed in Seville. 

When too weak any longer to use his brush he would 
spend hours in prayer in his parish church of Santa Cruz. 
His favorite position was in front of Campaiia's ‘* Descent 
from the Cross,” which he greatly admired. One even- 
ing, when lingering longer than usual, the sacristan tol.l 
him that the Angelus had sounded, and asked for what ho 
was waiting. He replied, ‘‘I am waiting until those men 
have brought the body of our Blessed Lord down the 
ladder”—the highest praise that could be given to a 
painting. 

The fatal picture was afterward finished by Mencses 
Osorio, a pupil of Marillo, who left the principal group 
exactly as it came from the master’s hand. It still hangs 
over the high altar in the Capuchin convent at Cadiz. 

When Murillo felt that his end was approaching he sent 
for his notary, Antonio Guerrero, to make his will; but 
death came so quickly that he was unable to sign it. He 
died April 3d, 1682, in the arms of his friend Neve and 
his pupil Villavicencio, His second son, then a boy, was 
the only member of his family present; his wife was 
already dead. 

The original will is in the archives of Seville, and isa 
proof of the clearness of his mind to the last; it tells us 
that, although not rich, he possessed several houses, be- 
sides the property he acquired by marriage, a small sum 
of money, & number of pictures, finished and unfinished, 
some plate and furniture. The will begins with an ac- 
knowledgment of faith in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and after committing his soul to God, he orders that his 
body be baried in the Church of Santa Cruz He desired 
that four hundred Masses be said for his soul, Some 
articles of plate inherited from bis cousin, Maria de Mu- 
tillo, he directed sold, to pay for Masses for her soul. He 
left fifty reals, ‘‘to be delivered as soon as I die,” to his 
servant, Anna Maria de Solcedo, who had attended to his 
household sinoe his wife's death. He then mentions what 
is due him, and what he owed to others, with orders to 
collect and pay the debts. He states how much he had 
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received upon the Cadiz picture, and gives details about 
other paintings. His wife’s property is mentioned, and 
he declares that he himself at the time of their marriage 
possessed neither landed property nor riches, also that 
his daughter, Francisca, had received her portion when 
she took the vail. He appointed his sons residuary 
legatees. 

The notary appended the following statement to the 
document: ‘‘ Toward tive o’clock on the afternoon of 3d 
of April, 1682, I was sent for to make the will of Bartol- 
omé Murillo, painter and burgher of this town of Seville, 
aad when I had written down as far as the names of his 
heirs, and was inquiring the name of his son, Don Gaspar 
Estévan Murillo, and as he was in the act of saying his 
name and that of his elder son, I observed that he was 
dying, and when I asked him the formal question whether 


he had made any other will, he did not reply, and soon 
after died.” 

His funeral was celebrated with great pomp, and he was 
laid to rest by his own desire at the foot of his favorite 
picture, his grave being covered with a stone slab, on 
which were carved his name, a skeleton and the two 
words, ‘‘ Vive moriturus.” 

During the French occupation the church was demol- 
ished. The Plaza Santa Cruz now occupies the site. A 
tablet in an adjacent wall records the fact of his burial 
near the spot. A bronze statue of Murillo has since been 
erected by the city of Seville, near the Provincial Museum, 
which contains so many of his works. 

Over the iron gate leading from the vestibule to the 
court of the house which Murillo occupied during the 
latter part of his life, a tablet has been placed by a dean 
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‘SOFTLY KISSING HIS HAND, SHE DREW HIM ALONG TO A 
SMALL DOOR BEHIND THE ALTAR.” 


of Seville; upon it are these words, ‘‘En esta casa 
murio, E. B. Murillo. 

The portrait of Murillo has been rendered tolerably 
familiar by engravings. The most popular is that painted 
by himself in his youth, and left by his will to his sons, of 
which we give a copy. It is now in the possession of the 
family of Baron Selliere, 

Of a later period there is a portrait showing him with a 
careworn expression, and wearing a white collar edged 
with lace, painted at the request of his children, in the 
possession of Earl Spencer at Althorp, inscribed, ‘‘ Bart’ 
Murillo seipsum depingens pro filiorum votis acprecibus 
explendis.” 

An engraving by Calamatta of Murillo’s portrait, taken 
from a painting then in the Aguado collection, which was 
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THE KING’S DAUGHTER. —‘'' HERE IS SOMETHING HE WILL GIVE YOU.’ 
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HE OPENED HIS COAT, DISPLAYING THE RIBBON OF THE CROSS OF 
THE GARTER, LUKE DROPPED UPON HIS KNEES.” 


sold in 1843, exactly resembles the Althorp picture, except 
that it is represented in a plain oval. 

There is no record of any stirring event to interrupt the 
even course of a life spent in the practice of his art, and 
it seems almost a truism to say that Murillo’s character 
must be estimated by his works. It is manifest that he 
was a true Catholic, noble-minded, religious and truthful ; 
quick at discerning the good which lies somewhere con- 
cealed in the character of every man, and prompt in 
bringing it to the surface ; happy, too, in exhibiting the 
most pleasing side of human nature, however unpromis- 
ing it might appear. His quiet influence over others was 
peculiarly manifested on the foundation of the Academy, 
and the affection of his pupils is an evidence of his power 
of attaching others to him. His gentleness and benevo- 
lence endeared him to all with whom he came in contact, 
and his loss was keenly felt not only by his equals, but by 
the poor, who had learned to regard him as their especial 
friend. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 


Tue old pew-opener at Chapel Cross had been more 
than usually busy that day. With two weddings and a 
funeral, it was no wonder that his blithe, cheerful face was 
twisted into a hard knot, and that his step was nervous 
and uncertain. 

‘‘There’s na gude,” he grumbled, in his broad Scotch, 
‘*for puir folk to be muttering i’ prayer-time, but I'll aye 
say my say ; ’twould be mair Christ-like to save a puir 
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body’s legs like my ain than to be droning the lang pray- 
ers, and them Papish ones, too!” 

The long rays of the afternoon sun streamed through 
the rich windows on Luke's head, lighting it up with a 
sort of glory, in spite of his heresy. Quite out of sight 
he sat, far from the pews of the country gentry, and little 
heeding the pompous service that was being held at the 
altar beyond. He had yet a half hour to wait before the 
gaping audience would pass out, and he could cover the 
cushions, shut the pew-doors, and go home to his hot 
bacon and his mug of ale, And to be kept a half hour 
from the creature comforts which were his only laxury 
was no small trial to an old man like Luke Graeme. 

It had, indeed, been a busy day. Luke nodded once in 
a while, and then roused with a start to see some old man, 
in the poor’s row opposite, nodding, too, over the prayer- 
book in his shaking hands. For what did Luke, or the 
inmate of the poorhus’, whose small living depended on 
so much attendance at the chapel, care that the choir 
chanted a grander Gloria than usual, or that royalty itself 
sat in the honorable pews in front. The staring country- 
folk who had turned out to see how royalty would say its 
prayers, might, indeed, be open-eyed and eager; but for 
these two—well, Luke’s wife and six babies, and the 
seventh come to-day, filled all his horizon; and for the 
other, the fact of Sunday roast-beef was more than patri- 
otiam and loyalty together. 

“Tm glad the king says his prayers maistly i? Lonnon,” 
grambled Luke; ‘it do make sae sair wark for puir folk 
—keepin’ the puirhus’ bodies twa hours fra supper, and 
me fra Janet at sic a time, Aweel! ‘tis the way o’ the 
warld,” and Luke piously drops his eyes om his prayer- 
book, and tries to be patient till the long serview shall 
end. 

Chapel Cross had the unusual honor to-day of witness- 
ing the devotions of the king, whose progress through the 
country had brought him to this out-of-the-way place. It 
was 4 mere village, and yet it was a cathedral town, and as 
such, boasting itself largely of its importance. Its chief 
revenues flowed from the church; its chief dignitaries 
were church dignitaries ; and all, even down to honest 
Luke, obeyed the Scripture injunctions and magnified 
their office, 

I doubt if poor Luke was more fatigued by the service 
than one who sat in the front pew—the king himself, The 
long, drooping hair hung over a brow troubled and rigid ; 
and the mouth, always so sweetly mobile—that weak 
mouth by which, in spite of himself, Charles I. betrayed 
the indecision of his character—looked now drawn and 
weary, as if the supplication for rest and quiet which he 
repeated were a real need to his kingly soul. 

The last prayers were said, the priestly benediction pro- 
nounced, and the courtly retinue swept out on the wings 
of a grand burst of music. Drooping feather, gilded 
spurs, the glitter and pomp of a royal retinue, drew the 
country people as the magnet draws the poor iron filings 
—only in the one case there is the natural law, which is 
always beautiful, while in this senseless worship of fellow- 
men there is a suggestion of mental peonage which may 
well startle and shock, 

Some thought, perhaps, not so well-defined as this, 
troubled the king’s mind to-day, and gave his brow a 
wrinkle here and there, and his deep eyes a melancholy 
softness, Charles was not a willful oppressor, and his 
mistakes came rather from the stubbornness of his race 
and his jealousy of his royal prerogative than from a bad 
heart. He had a tender love for the poor and for little 
children, and a forgiving temper, as his last injunction to 
his con will attest, 


“I have not worshiped aright,” murmured the king ; 
“TI will go back into the church. Northumberland, ride 
on to the inn, and aay to all it is my royal will and pleas- 
ure'to be alone for a season.” 

‘*Oh, God !” murmured Charles, when he found himself 
safe in the shadows of the gray old arches, ‘‘the whining 
sycophants are gone—those gaping crowds that love me 
not—that wait on my steps for greed or curiosity. Now, 
I can come here, not a king, but Charles Stuart, a poor 
penitent like the poorbouse inmates that sat on yonder 
seat. Here, let me kneel where they knelt—let me ory 
out, ‘Lord, have mercy upon me!’ Why didst thou give 
me a heart since I must be a king—since I must hunger. 
always for the love of common men ?” 

The king rested his head on the poor-pew where Luke 
Graeme had sat a half hour before. Perhaps at that mo- 
ment he would have given all his possessions to change his 
name, his person and his fate, and become as humble— 
as sincerely happy as our poor old pew-opener. Who 
knows? The secrets of such hours of bitter self-com- 
munion are revealed to God alone. Perhaps other angels 
than the carved ones bending above him from the arches 
overhead came with tender pity, and vailing from him the 
dread future, comforted him with the promise of the love 
the Father has for al’ His children, even for the king. 
Suddenly Charles felt a sharp grasp on his shoulder. 

““Whist, now! ye maun gang!” cried Luke, ‘I maun 
be shutting up, an’ ’tis time ye were awa’, an ye hae no 
sin on your conscience.” 

The gentle, refined face lifted itself for an instant, and 
Luke caught a glimpse of the king, pale with emotion. 
He drew a long breath, for the face awed him. 

Stranger,” he whispered, when the bowed form re- 
mained unmoved, ‘gin ye will gang hence, I'll thank ye 
kindly. Mayhap ye dinnakin the king’s at the inn, an’ ye 
can see him, tho’ ye’re a braw gentle your ainsel, Hae 
ye ever seen the king ?” 

** Yes, my good friend, I have seen him many times.” © 

** Aweel, ye live i’ Lonnon, mayhap, For me, I dinns 
kin what makes him better nor ither folk, and I wadna gie 
a tuppence to see him.” 

“I’m quite of your opinion,” laughed Charles. ‘“ Bat 
come, I will not keep you longer. Oan you tell me where 
I can get supper, for I’m weary and faint ?” 

Luke saw in the closely-buttoned surtout and the thick, 
spurred walking-boots only a tired traveler. If the face 
was aristocratic, and the hand white and slender, what did 
it matter to him? As for Charles, he made the inqniry, 
hoping to receive from the honest Scot a welcome under 
his roof. He almost envied such lowly living to-day, and 
it was a pastime to study the habits of his simple subjects. 

* An’ t’were not for the king, the ‘Lion’ would treat ye 
brawly, but ye wad hae no rest there the night. And it 
Grieves me, sair, I canna ask ye hame, an’ Janet sae sick.” 

‘How ?” said the king. 

“Tl wager my kingly word now,” said Oharles, forget- 
ting himself, when Luke had told him of his new olive- 
branch—‘‘T’ll wager you have not a hundred a year to 
feed those seven mouths with.” 

‘A hundred a year,” gasped Luke ; ‘that’s a fortune. 
T hae just twenty.” 

**God in heaven! And on his starveling sum you can 
feed nine months (” 

** Ay, your honor ; there's always the bit of bacon and 
oaten cake.” 

‘And with this poor fare you can yet afford to invitea 
stranger to your board ?” 

“It’s na ase bad fare to the puir man,” replied Luke, 
with some asperity ; ‘but gin ye are proud and rich, the 
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7 : esas? 


Lord forgive ye, for there's nae promise to such ; and I'll. 


aye say there’s naething like these Papish doings for 
makin’ folks proud ; it was na sae i’ the Kirk.” 

The king smiled as he held out his hand to honest 
Lake. 

‘*You are a true man, I well believe,” he said, “‘and I 
did not wish to offend you; and to prove it, I will go 
home and sup with you.” 

**Ye’re kindly welcome, an’ ye can abide a supper I 
maun cook myself. It will nae be like my auld wife's.” 

And Luke shut the great doors with a clang, and jangled 
the keys with noisy pride of his humble calling. 

** Father !” called a sweet, childish voice, as they came 
out on the porch—“ father !”” 

**You here, Jeannie! You mumna come out in the 
gloaming.” And the old pew-opener swung his child up 
in his brawny arms, 

Tho king gazed as if a vision of heaven had burst upon 
him. A little seraph—scarcely to be called a mortal child 
—was this nine-year-old Scotch girl. Her blonde hair 
hung over a brow of snowy whiteness, and her blue eyes 
made the king think of the harebells growing on her own 
hills. Her bare feet and arms were cast in Nature’s hap- 
piest mold, and the poor dress could not mar the uncom- 
mon beauty that was her birthright. 

‘What for did ye come out the night, Jeannie 7” asked 
Luke. 

** Dunnie said the, king was riding by, an’ ye know I 
maun. be seeing him When he comes. ’Tis a braw sight, 
wi’ the gentles’ gowd chains and the nags’ silver bits; but 
TI couldna see him ; I’m sair to think o’t.” 

‘«What is your name, my pretty one, and why do you 
want to see the king ?” : 

‘Jeannie Graeme, sir ; and, ob, sir, ye're a braw gentle 
yoursel, and mayhap you hae seen the king. Is he 
muckle fair, with a great crown on his head, and stars all 
round him, and a wheen angels on ilka side?” 

**I trow not,” said Charles, laughing at the strange de- 
scription of himself and suite. ‘ angels my merry 
lords and gentlemen would make! Methinks the cloven 
foot would show under the white robes of more than one 
of them !” 

Then, to the surprised looks of innocent Jeannie, he re- 
plied, with some repentant gentleness : 

“The king is not like that, my lass) Why do you wish 
to see him ?” 

**Booanse I am the king’s daughter,” gravely replied 
the little maiden 

**You munna mind her now,” said Luke. ‘’Tis one o’ 
her fancies—one o’ the notions the auld rector is aye 
puttin’ into the callants’ pates. It wasna sae in the Kirk, 
I mind me! We heard naught o’ golden crowns and sur- 
plices and sic like heathen pranks, but honest men like 
mysel’ went to heaven without them.” 

"You're right, no doubt, my good friend,” said Charles, 
who, if he hated Presbyterianism, yet loved a rub at the 
Established Church. “Bat tell me now, you pretty ‘one, 
how is the king your father? I never heard that the king 
had such a little daughter ?” 

‘Ob, yes, he has, The rector bimsel’ told me sae; and 
he putten his hand on my ain head an’ called on all to see 
me, for I was the king’s daughter, and he wad come for 
me some day.” 

“It’s ower true what sho says,” answered Luke, ‘ The 
rector’s gude enough, but a bit daft about saints and angels, 
and ower fond of pictures and candles, and sich Papish 
ways; an’ it pleased him once, when he was telling the 
bairns the catechism, to put his hands on the wean’s 
head, and to say she was the king's child, an’ he would 


come with pomp and claim her, an’ all sie innocents, But 
I mind me 'twas the Great King he meant, and not an 
earthly potentate like our gude King Charlie.” 

A gentle, happy smile broke over the king’s face as he 
looked down on the little Scotch girl who claimed for him 
such fatherly honors. It seemed no wonder to him that 
the rector should choose so heavenly a face to illustrate to 
his little flock the children who were the especial favorites 
of heaven. 

‘I doubt not, friend Luke,” he said, ‘the child is 
much better off in a thatched cot with thee, an honest sire, 
than if she were, indeed, in the king’s palace, But’tis an 
odd faney.” 

“‘T doubt not tis sae, indeed,” said the pew-opener, as 
he reached the door of his cottage, “for gin ye may allow 
all that’s tauld, the king’s house is no a meeting-place for 
the godly.” 

A thrill of national pride stirred the monarch’s heart as 
he stepped on the threshold. His heart “‘ warmed to the 
tartan,” as the Scotch say, when he saw the evidences of 
that love of country in bis host which he also felt in his 
inmost soul. For Luke clung with undying faith to na- 
tional legends and customs, 

On the wall rested an old-fashioned hanger, a tartan 
cloak and Highland bonnet, a bagpipe aleo, a relic of 
Luke’s martial ancestry. 

With courtly grace the distinguished king partook of 
the simple hospitality as he might have presided at a royal 
board, half envying that frngal independence which left 
nothing but daily bread to be asked of either God or man. 

‘*Come hither,” said Charles, to Luke’s little daughter. 
**Oome hither, and tell me what shall I ask for thee from 
the king, for I know him well.” 

*«May I ask anything ?” said the ebild, glancing timidly 
at her father, who had risen with reverence at mention of 
his guest’s importance, 

oe Anything. ” 

** Will he gie me a star fra his crown, or one of his 
white lilies the rector is aye telling about 7” 

“The king will give you all in his power, but not 
these,” said Charles, bending gravely over and kissing the 
ehild as she sat on his knee. ‘Look, here is something 
he will give you.” 

He then opened his coat, displaying the broad ribbon of 
the Cross of the Garter—the Orders and insignia of his 
royal office. 

“You are—you are——” gasped the frightened pew- 
opener. : 

“I am Charles Stuart, by God’s grace King of Eng- 
land.” 

Down upon his knees dropped Luke, fear being for the 
moment forgotten in loyal love. 

“*Oh, my royal master,” he cried, “forgive and sparo 
me, who have dared receive my king under my poor roof.” 

** Rise |’ said Charles, extending his hand. ‘*The host 
should not kneel to the guest! And I would that aZ my, 
followers were as leal and true as thyself, my honest 
friend. But pomp and loxury breed deceit. Look !”. 
loosing the broad ribbon from his neck and throwing it 
round the child’s, “this binds you to me henceforth. 
Will you be my good and faithfal daughter, and love me 
with such true love always that I may have one whose 
affection is real in the midst of a false and hatefal world ?” 

With an appreciation beyond her years, Jeannie put her 
small hand in the king’s and looked full in his face. 
Then, with as much belief in its importance, and much 
more sincerity than s duke or baron wopld feel when 
swearing fealty, Jearmie pronounced herself the king’a. 
true vassal for love’s sake, 


should ?” 
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‘Will you promise to love me well, my little daugh- ‘* Honest Luke,” he said;,‘‘I did but amuse myself with 
tor ?” 


“ Ay; I shail love you always.” 


the little lass ; but what I begun for pastime I am minded + 
to bear out in good trust. It is, therefore, my royal will : 


JOURNEYING ON THE VOLGA.— A WOMAN OF THB ENVIRONS OF NIJNI NOVGOROD.— SEE PAGE 359, 


**And serve me with heart and hand, as a daughter | and pleasure that she henceforth bear our name. I will 


provide for her education and maintenance—not to with- 
*‘ With heart and hand.” ,| draw her from her father’s house, for I know too much of 
The playful light went out of the king’s eyes as the | courts, I will have a fresh harebell, a mountain posy, 
child swore fealty to him. She was so in earnest. that I may wear sometimes in my bosom, and know the 
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joy of other men in simple, honest love.” So saying, he 
drew from his finger a ring with a strange device and 
curious stone. 

‘* Here, Jeannie, I give you this to remember me by. 
This ring, if brought to me, will give you all your royal 
father can bestow. See, the stone is of a warm, deep hue, 
and a legend says it portrays the heart of its possessor. 
Tf it keeps its color, the heart is leal and true ; if it fades, 
the heart is f: Dost understand, little one?” 

The child lifted her eyes to the king’s face, 

“‘I will pray it may never fade. And, oh! sir,” clasp- 
ing the small 
hands, “I 
will be like 
those father 
tells of in the 
long Winter 
nights —the 
true hearts of 
Scotland. I 
will keep faith 
even in dark- 
ness and in 
death.” 

Luke looked 
in surprise at 
the child, 
wondering if 
this suddenly 
developed 
spirit could 
belong to his 
own little 
Jeannie. He 
counted not 
on the effects 
his Winter 
tales and Scot- 
tish songs 
would have. 
Charles him- 
self, surprised 
and awed, 
turned to her 
father and 
said : 

“‘The child 
has deep eyes, 
and a deep 
heart,too. Ah, 
well, we need 
all such.” 

How the 
king’s delicate 
face, the long 
flowing hair, 
and the eyes 
beaming with kindly light, daguerreoty ped themselves on 
the hearts of these lowly subjects, the future told. 

When the Bible had been read in simple faith, and 
Luke solemnly invoked God’s grace on his sovereign’s 
head, Charles arose to go. 

“A king is poor in heart-wealth,” he said, putting his 
hand on Jeannie’s curls. ‘‘ Nevertheless, he can spare one 
blessing for thee, little daughter. May God bless thee, 
Jeannie Graeme Stuart, and mercifully keep thee from be- 
coming great!” And before old Luke could prostrate 
himself again on his knees, he had lifted the latch and 
stepped out into the dark night. , , , 
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Years passed and laid their burden down at the door of 
king and peasant. The quiet hills of England echoed to 
the tramp of armed men. The nation, sick of 2 thousand 
evil passions, groaned from shore to shore. 

As may be supposed, the king’s liberal bounty made 
Luke’s fortune. Plenty, and even luxury, took the place 
of the squalid poverty of old. But yet Jeannie had never 
been up to London, or proffered the ring which was to 
have unlocked for her the treasuresof royalty. The king’s 
favor had been great, and she might have mated nobly, 
but ahappier lot was hers than falls to even those who are 
indeed royally 
born. The 
king, delight- 
ed to keep his 
little harebell 
fresh, rather 
encouraged 
her to keep 
from London 
and to mate 
with her own 
people. 

And s0 it 
chanced that 
Jeannie stood 
in the length- 
ening twilight 
of an English 
day, a fair, 
comely maid- 
en, waiting 
like any other 
lowly girl the 
approach of 
her lover. 
The promise 
of childhood 
was amply 
fulfilled in the 
eyes that had 
lost none of 
their mysteri- 
ous depth—in 
the broad 
forehead, and 
the bands of 
soft blonde 
hair. There 
are natures 
religiously 
faithful, and 
Jeannie’s was 
one. She had 
never for- 
gotten the 
tender scene 
of her childhood, or failed to remember her promise to 
her friend and benefactor, to whom she would ever yield 
a loyal faith, an affectionate love. 

‘‘Nay, Angus, I cannot see as you do,” said Jeannie, in 
a low, soft voice, to the young man at her side. ‘‘ Dear as 
you are to me, I would thrice give you up rather than 
prove false to my solemn promise.” 

“And J,” said the young man, speaking bitterly, 
‘would give you up before I would prove recreant to my 
father’s God, and take a wife that upholds the abomina- 
tions of Rome! Has he not refused to sign ‘the Solemn 
League and Covenant’ ?” 
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**T know not, Angus. I only know I will be true to him, 
as I said.” 

* Then yon refuse to take the oath 2” 

“‘Oh, Angus! Angus [” and the girl broke out into pas- 
sionate weeping, “why will you rend my heart, and 
betray my confidence ?”’ 

‘*Why? Because I am a minister of His word who is.a 
King of kings. What boots it if you do love the king? 
Are we not con:manded to leave father and mother, yea, 
even to cut off the right hand? Why should we show 
mercy to these Amalekites? I tell you the king’s hour is 
come, and it has been revealed to me in a vision that the 
Lord will deliver him into our hands,” 

‘His blood be on your own heads, then !” exclaimed 
the girl, with passion. ‘I will have no stain on my hand. 
You would bind me that I may not betray you, and put 
your pitiful love up as the price of my honor. Begone! 
I can live without you.” 

Her eyes flashed the scorn she expressed. Angus 
Learmont took one step nearer. 

“Will you, then, lose your own soul? I tell you the 
king is acoursed. Choose! Shall it be Baal, or shall it 
be God ?” 

Jeannie’s beautiful head. sank on her breast. She 
glanced at the ring on her hand, and the deep melancholy 
eyes, the tender, wistful face rose up before her.” 

“*My father,” she murmured, as if he really stood 
there, * must it be thus, indeed ? Will no leas a sacrifice 
suffice ?” ; 

The young man regarded her sternly and fixedly. All 
the tenderness of the lover was lost in the zeal of the 
religious devotee. He was an Independent—one of those 
‘whose gloomy faith left no hope from their hands for the 
king. a 

What the unfortunate Charles had to fear in these dread- 
ful days is plain to every reader of history. His armies 
totally routed, himself shut up in the city of Oxford, the 
Parliament triumphant, and the soldiery, as well as the 
fleroe religionists of the time, eager for the possession of 
his person. 

Old Luke, stanch upholder of the Kirk as he was, no 
doubt would have sided with his enemies had not the 
king’s condescension made him his adherent for life; and 
had this fever of fanaticism spared Charles, Jeannie might 
have wedded Angus Learmont, and led a happy, peaceful 
life, 

He was a man of some talent, and easily persnaded him- 
self that he was called of God to preach the Gospel, and by 
the doctrine of his order, if five or six persons could be 
found to listen to him, he became their spiritual head and 
teacher. 

_ He touched Jeannie on the arm. Like one awaking ont 
of a dream, the girl drew a long breath, and said : 

** Angus, I have seen the king. He seemed toreproach 
me; he seemed to say, like the Christ, ‘Will ye also go 
away?’ Nay, Angus, I will not take your oath to hunt and 
persecute your king, but, instead, hear me. I promise to 
love and serve him as I did when a little obild on yonder 
hearthstone. Though all other hearts be dead, I will be 
alive to him.” . 

_» “Be it so, then, Your folly, your apostacy be upon 
your own head |” 

And turning, with swift steps, he struok into the foreat 
Sar converse with those as fierce and implacable as 


“Oh, my father! my father!” cried Japnie; “I have 
oe ee face! I have sacrificed him for 
thee 

A few tears fell for the love dead and past for ever. 


Then proudly lifting her head, the girl also turned and 
ran with quick steps to the cottage which stood dimly 
visible in the gloaming. 

“Tt must not be, father—it must not be!” she cried, 
falling on her knees before old Luke’s form. ‘“ Angus 
would betray the king to his enemies. In life and in death 
I promised to serve him for ever. I must fulfill my vow. 
Let me go, I pray thee, to the king!” 

‘Nay, Jeannie, bairn, what wouldst thou do? What 
can the weak arm of a woman do ?” 

‘More than the strong arm with the false heart behind 
it, father. Oome—we must warn the king.” 

With trembling hands, Luke reached for the lantern. 
Leaning heavily on his daughter, who suddenly seemed 
imbued with superhuman strength, they passed out to- 
gether, and took their way toward the cathedral, whose 
great towers loomed up in the mist, and whose solemn 
arches once more sheltered a king. 

It was, indeed, so. Oharles, buffeted on every side, had 
determined to make his escape to the Scottish army. 
With only two trusty followers, he waited for night here 
in this sanctuary of God, opened to him by Luke's faith- 
fal hand. 

A too simple love led Jeannie to make Angus her 
confidant, She could not believe that even now he was 
rousing the fierce spirits of the time to intercept the 
king. ; 

Far different the church from that old time! Nostately 
musio ; the altar rifled by the hands of the soldiery; the 
cushions torn out, to signify their contempt of luxury, and 
the statues broken by those ruthless iconoclasts, to signify 
their hatred of idolatry. All that was bright and beau- 
tiful they destroyed; all that was stern and forbidding 
remained. 

A fall flood of April moonlight streamed through the 
arched windows on the king’s uncovered head, and on the 
attendants beside him. ; 

**My liege,” said one, ‘‘remember that the house of 
God is no longer a sanctuary against these bloody men, 
and your sacred person belongs to England. Had we not 
better be moving ?” 

‘‘Nay, my lord, we are safe here.” Ha! what is that ?”, 
my he stood, expectant, as the key grated harahly in the 
I 

“It is I, my father and the king!” and a lithe and 
slender form knelt at the king’s feet. ‘‘ Have you forgot- 
ten the grace you were blessed to bestow lang ayne on 
Jeannie Graeme ?” 

“Methinks the name is familiar, but these troubles of 
ours have marred our memory,” said Charles, passing his 
hand wearily over his brow. 

‘* But the ring, sire, Surely yom remember the ring,” 
ener placed the curious gem in the hand of the 

g. 

‘‘Ah, yes, I remember this,” said Charles, a dasha 
shade passing over hiseountenance, ‘Look you here, my 
lords, and read in this stone the fate of England and her 
seberey Te ie See hes not how dim the jewel has 

wo Pifies the ruin and mi of the 
Bestowed it.” ree ea ngeres 

** Say not so, my royal master,” said J in 
the king’s knees with her outstretched pobsar Tho jowel 
is as brilliant as when you put it on my hand lang syne. 
May God forbid that sorrow should blind your eyes, my 
father, to the mercies that yet remain to you, and the many 
hearts that love you.” 

** At least we will believe in thy love, my little Jeannie, 
Is it, indeed, then, so fair, so bonny? And we left thee a 
winsome child! Now, by my faith, who would not bea 
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ei since their vines bear such comely fruitage as 

«My father, you told me to bring you this ring when I 
had a boon to ask, I ask it now, Fly, my royal father, 
and forgive one who has unwittingly betrayed you !” 

‘‘Alas! the king of England is the poorest man in all 
his realm,” exclaimed the king, when Jeannie had re- 
counted the perils that threatened him. ‘Too poor to 
find one to whom he may trust.” 

**Say not so,” groaned the unhappy girl, in anguish of 
spirit, ‘Trost me once more; I will guide you safoly, 
or die with you.” 

Softly kissing his hand, she drew him along to a small 
door behind the altar. Following her, the two attendants 
descended the mossy steps, and old Luke, holding his 
lantern above his gray head, hobbled after them with un- 
certain tread, 

Along passages and vaults, whose mossy, gravelike odor 
clang .to their garments, they, followed the lead of the 
heroio girl till the moonlight once more greeted them, and 
they stood on the border of a park, from which they could 
already faintly hear the sound of men’s voices and the 
tramp of horses’ feet. : 

*« Bless me ! oh, my father, before you go |!” sobbed Jean- 
nie. ‘God knows I have paid a heavy price for your 
safety this night.” 

“‘The Lord keep you, my little daughter,” Charles 
pressed his lips to the white forehead of the almost faint- 
ing girl, and rode away to his cruel fate—rode to those 
who would barter his life for money, 


“ Traitor Scott, 
Sold his king for a groat |” 


The ferrified old man and his child could hear the fierce 
threats of the multitude, as they crept softly into the 
shadow of the arches, 

Jeannie’s soul was full of prayer for the safety of the 
royal fugitive; she thought not of fear. 

*¢Poor souls |” she cried. ‘They think they are doing 
God service!’ And then, as indignation swayed her, 
** How dare they hunt their king !” 

A wild burst of angry disappointment announced the 
discovery of the flight. 

**Forward, for God and, the Kirk!” came the fierce 
shout. : 

**Ha |” cried one, “what is that? They lurk in the 
shadow, theee defiers of God and man! Fire! in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts !" 

‘Angus! Angus!” burat from the lips of Jeannie 
Graeme. 

And as the wretched lover tore away the white scart that 
had been a target for the cruel shot, Luke, forgetting his 
terror, stooped to stanch the blood flowing in a lifetide 
over the grass. 

“Jeannie, lass, dinna greet! he whispered. ‘ Your 
old father will save ye yet. Ye'’re not going awa fra me, 
Jeannie ; Icanna spare ye,” and then the voice died down 
into a sob. 

‘Kiss me, Angus! I could not help it. And, oh! the 
king is safe! I was —faithful—unto—death |” 


I gorp in my hand to-day this curious ring—the same 
that Jeannie Graeme consecrated with her life. It is an 
heirloom in our family, having descended to us in astraight 
line from Margaret, second daughter of Luke Graeme, our 
godly ancestor. 

The device is a serpent having his tail in his mouth, 
-which signifies eternity. Of the stone itself, I cannot 


speak with certainty. Whatever its color may have been, 
no trace remains of the deep, warm hue of which Charles 
spoke, It is nowa grayish-white, and if the legend be 
authentic, the stone has well portrayed the fortunes of its 
royal owner, for the hearts are dead that loved him, and 
eurely the fortunes of his house are decayed. 


IN SUMMER FIELDS. 


SomETImEs, as in the Summer fields 

I walk abroad, there comes to me 

So strange a sense of mystery, 

My heart stands still, my feet must stay, 
I am in such strange company. 


\I look on high—the vasty deep 

Of blue outreaches all my mind; 
And yet I think beyond to find 
Something more vast—and at my feet 
The little bryony is twined. 


Clouds sailing as to God go by, 

Earth, sun and stars are rushing on; 
And faster than swift time, more strong 
Than rushing of the worlds, I feel 

A something Is, of name unknown. 


And turning suddenly away, 

Grown sick and dizzy with the sense 
Of power, and mine own impotence, 
I see the gentle cattle feed : 
In dumb, unthinking innocence. : 


The great Unknown above; below, 
The cawing rooks, the milking-shed ; 
God’s awful silence overhead ; 
Below, the muddy pool, the path 
The thirsty herds of cattle tread. 


Sometimes, as in the Summer fields 
"I walk abroad, there comes to me 

8o wild a sense of mystery, 

My senses reel, my reason fails, 

I am in such strange company. 


Yet somewhere, dimly, I can feel 

The wild confusion dwells in me, 

And I, in no strange company, 

And the lost link, ’twixt Him and these, 
And touch Him through the mystery. 


JOURNEYING ON THE VOLGA. 


By A. GALLENGA. 

I nave been traveling on the Oka from Nijni Novgorod 
to Mourom, and back again from Mourom to Nijni Novgo- 
rod. 

I havo also gone all the way down the Volgo, from 
Nijni Novgorod to Astrakhan ; and I will try to write some 
account of my experiences during the two journeys, 

Our acquaintance with river traveling on the Oka, a 
tributary of the Volga, was too short to give rise to any 
sense of weariness. 

Everything was ready for a start as we came on board 
the good steamer Vaseleiz, at eleven o’clock in the morne 
ing. Punctually as the hour struck there was a moment 
of solemn silence on deck ; the man at the wheel was in 
his place ; the captain on his right hand, the mate on his 
left, and about a score of best-dressed passengerg, all 
men, stood round in a group. 

“Ab Jove principium.” All these men, without wait- 
ing fora signal, loffed their caps, devoutly bowing and 
crossing themselves, thus mutely but solemnly suing 
Heayen’s assistange op their voyage, 
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ous perform- 
ance did not 
detain us two 
seconds, and 
we were at 
once in mid- 
stream. 

On onr left 
hand was the 
long, high 
ridge onwhich 
the upper 
town of Nijni 
Novgorod is 
built ; on our 
right spread 
the marsh on 
which the 
Nijni fair 
wallows ; and 
for many 
miles, as we 
proceeded, we 
had the same 
hilly range, 
the same half- 
drowned 
plain, on 
either side. 

The two 
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banks that wall in the broad 
stream advance or recede at 
every turn as the land lies, 
here towering close on the 
water, there trending off at a 
great distance out of sight; 
and between them — now on 
one side, now on the other— 
there lies a vast extent of de- 
batable ground broken up in 
sand-hills and sand-hollows, 
where the waters run riot, 
branching out into many 
channels, wearing out one 
side, and filling up the other; 
perpetually altering their 
course, perplexing by their 
endless vagaries, and tasking 
the experience and skill of 
the navigator, who now and 
then runs his vessel aground, 
where he sticks fast for hours 
or days, relying rather on his 
guardian angels and saints 
than on his own manly en- 
deavor to get him afloat 
again. 

The scenery as we paddled 
up, hour after hour, was lonely 
and dreary, as all must admit, 
For the first few miles indeed 
we had enough to do thread- 
ing our way out of the crowd 
of steamers and barges on 
their way to the fair, and we 
needed a sharp lookout and 
skillful pilotage to avoid a 
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collision ; but 
that pleasur- 
able _excite- 
ment was over 
without the 
shadow of an 
accident, and 
we soon had 
the river al- 
most all to 
ourselves, 
Scarcely 
anywhere a 
hut, a tree, a 
living thing to 
enliven the 
view ; and one 
is driven to 
regret even 
the absence of 
the crocodiles 
of the Nile, 
and of the alli- 
gators of the 
Parana or the 
Amazon. Now 
and then, 
however, we 
came to a vil- 
lage, , Strag- 
ling for miles 
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along the bank, its log houses, dingy-brown with age, 
emerging out of the ragged foliage of their gardens, the 
carrion-crows starting from their perches on the honse- 
tops, and cawing lustily, perhaps to bless, perhaps to 
curse, our arrival, 

There is life there; every cottage in its own plot of 
ground, with its fair allowance of air and sunlight, with 
ite barns, sheds and shanties facing the river ; for land is 
@ mere drug in Russia, and every hind is welcome to as 
much space as he requires, and the only penalty he may 
have to pay for it is the necessity of trudging in mud for 
miles, whenever he has occasion to call on his priest, or 
his elder, or any of the nisealled neighbors in his far- 
reaching hamlet. 

Farther on, at some of the main atations, the village 
rises to the dignity of a town. 

The place may not be larger—it may not be so large as 
the village ; but it stands high on the bank, all crowned 
with its lofty churches and monasteries (often twenty 
churches for 2,000 inhabitants), every church glorying in 
its gilt, silvered, or gaudily-painted dome and belfry, or 
on its cluster of domes and belfries, surmounted by huge 
crosses on every ball, balloon and pinnacle ; the houses 
whitewashed ; the trees of the gardens and avenues in 
something like trim ; with an aspect of well-being and 
neatness, and refinement which perhaps might not bear 
too close a scrutiny. 

For Russia works and Russia grows rich, whatever the 
Government may do; and all is not church-pageantry or 
monastic indolence in ker communities, 

Amid the row of church steeples you catch a glimpse of 
factory chimneys. One place has attained renown for ite 
catlery ; another for ita tannery ; a third for ita saddlery, 
glass or crockery. And in many of the forsaken estates of 
the half-ruined nobility you will find, as we shall presently 
see, iron works, coal mines, and factories of all kinds ; the 
emancipated serf quitting the field for the workshop ; an 
imperfect husbandry being everywhere superseded by a 
homely but useful industry. 

Far more than with the sight of the towns, and of the 
crowd of passengers landing and embarking, and of the 
fruit-sellers and hawkers of all manner of goods, haggling, 
and chaffering, and filling the piers and stations with 
bustle and clamor and not unamusing hubbub—we are 
delighted with the enormous barges which we meet or 
overtake at every two or three miles’ interval, slowly and 
laboriously plying up and down the sluggish stream ; 
heavily-laden barges or strings of barges, deep down in the 
water ; all rongh, and uncouth, and mud-stained, yet some 
of them still retaining, though faded, the colors with 
which the builder painted them many years now gone— 
painted them with some of the quaintness, though not 
with the splendor or style, of the Bucentaur at Venice— 
the barges all towed by horses, by double files of horses, 
by double files of ten, in many instances even of twenty 
and thirty, small but wiry and hardy Tartar-bred nags— 
the teams now struggling deep in the water like otters, 
now tugging up the high, steep banks like rats; now 
tumbling and rolling in the sand like kids; no sooner 
down than up again, frisking and gamboling, shaking the 
cheering bells about their ears, and neighing joyously in 
response to the lusty shouts, or the wild, monotonous 
notes of the chant of their drivers. 

Anon we come to o winding in the river; then to 
another, and a third; and our will-o’-the-wisp of a town 
went flittering and shifting its ground, now on our right, 
now on our left, here and there, and nowhere at all, tan- 
talizing and mocking us, as it were, playing hide and 
seek, till, more than one hour later, at a sudden turning, 
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the engine roared; the boat was eased and stopped, 
and there, sure enough, rose Mourom above us on the 
ravine, and on the same left bank where tradition assures 
us it has stood these thousand years, 

We descended the Oka in the Dmitry Donskoi, a boat 
inconveniently crowded, and in very hot weather. At 
every station we took up multitudes of the rural popula- 
tion on their way to the Nijni fair; a good and well- 
behaved kind of people if seen at a distance ; but not par- 
ticulary delightful to the eye, the ear, and the other senses 
when in too close a contact. 

Nijni Novgorod, or Lower New-town, is older than 
Moscow, and only not so old as Novgorod the Great, which 
was a contemporary of Venice, and was still new when the 
semi-fabulous Ruric and his Warangians are supposed to 
have given their name to Russia. 

Nijni Novgorod, which everybody here calls simply 
‘* Nijai,” dates from 1222 ; and mention of its fair occurs, 
we are told, in 1366, since which epoch its celebration has 
suffered very rare and only violent interruption. 

To understand why this venerable spot should have 
been for so many years, and should be still, so extensively 
favored by the world’s trade, it is scarcely necessary to see 
it. We only need bear in mind that Nijoi lies near the 
confluence of the Oka and the Volga, two of the greatest 
rivers of this Russia which alone of all the countries of 
Europe may be said to have great rivers ; the Volga having 
a course of 2,320 miles, and the Oka, a mere tributary, of 
850 miles, 

It is the position which the Sadne and the Rhone have 
made for Lyons ; the position for which St. Louis is in- 
debted to the Mississippi and Missouri; the position 
which Corrientes will soon owe to the Parana and the 
Paraguay. 

Nijni lies at the very centre of that water communica- 
tion which joins the Caspian and the Black Sea to the 
White Sea and the Baltic, and which, were it always 
Summer, might almost have enabled Russia to dispense 
with roads and railroads. 

But Nijni is, besides, the terminus of the railway from 
Moscow. That line places this town and ite fair in com- 
munication with all the lines of Russia and the Western 
World, while the Volga, with its tributary, the Kama, 
leads to Perm and the Pass of the Ural Mountains, and 
the vast regions of Siberia and Central Asia. 

Nijni Novgorod is thus one of the most important links 
between the two great continents, the point of contact 
between Asiatic wealth and European industry ; and its 
fair the best meeting-place for the interchange of com- 
modities between the nations that still walk, ride, or row 
at the rate of three to five miles an hour, and those who 
fly on the wings of steam at the rate of thirty to fifty. 

Nijni Novgorod is a town of 45,000 inhebitants, and, 
like most Russian towns, it occupies a space which could 
accommodate 500,000 people. Like many old Russian 
towns, also, it is laid out on the pattern of Moseow, as far 
as its situation allowed ; and, to keep up the resemblanes, 
it boasts a Kremlin of its own, a grim, struggling citadel 
with battlemented walls and medieval towers over its 
gates, with its scores of Byzantine ohurohes, most of them 
with their five cupolas de rigueur, clustering together like 
a bunch of radishes—one big radish between four little 
radishes—but not as liberally covered with gilding as 
those which glisten on the top of sacred buildings in 9. 
Petersburg or Moscow ; down the slopes and ravines are 
woods and gardens, with coffee-houses and eating-houses, 
and other places of popular entertainment, 

From any of those vantage grounds on the ‘hill look 
down. The town is at your feet: the fair—a city, a 
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Babylon of shops—stretches beyond the bridge ; the plain, 
a boundless ocean of green field and forest, dotted here 
and there with church-spires and factory-shafts at prodig- 
ious distances ; and the two broad rivers, bearing the 
tribate of remote regions from north and south in number- 
less boats and lighters, and neat gallant steamers ; the two 
streams meeting here at right angles just below the pon- 
toon bridge where an immense five-domed church of 
recent construction has been reared to mark the spot, 

The fair has its own ground, on its own side of the 
bridge, its own hotels and lodging-houses, its own 
churches, chapels, theatres, eating, gambling, and other 
houses, its long straight stroets and boulevards, and 
pleasure as well as business resorts, 

‘It has its fine Chinese Row, though Ohinamen have 
lately discontinued their attendance ; it has rich traders’ 
temporary homes, fitted up with comfort, and even taste 
and luxury ; and it has its charity dormitory, a vast wooden 
shed, built by Count Ignatieff, and bearing his name, in- 
.tended to accommodate 250 houseless vagrants, but alas! 
in a place where there must be 20,000, if not 200,000, 
persons answering that description. 

* Of women coming to this market the tumber is oom- 
paratively small—one, I should say, for every 100 men ; 
of ladies not one in 10,000, or 100,000. 

Of those who muster sufficiently strong at the evening 
promenade on the Boulevard, indigenous or resident, for 
the most part, rather the look than the number is formid- 
able ; and it is herein Nijni, as itis generally in Russia, that 
a Mussulman becomes convinced of the wisdom of his 
Arabian prophet, who invented the yashmak as man’s best 
protection, and hallowed it; for of the charms of most 
Russian women, blessed are those who believe without 
seeing ! 

In working hours only men and beasts are to be seen— 
a jumble and scramble of men and beasts; cart-loads of 
goods ; piles of hogsheads, barrels, boxes and bundles, 
merchandise of al] kinds, of every shape, color or smell, 
all lymg in a mass topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy ; the 
thoroughfares blocked up, the footpaths encumbered ; 
chaos and noise all-pervading; and yet, by degrees, 
almost imperceptibly, you will see everything going on 
its way, finding its own place ; for every branch of trade 
has, or was at least intended to have, here its appointed 
abode ; and there are Tea Rows ; Silversmith and Calico 
Streets ; Fur Lanes’; Soap, Candle and Caviare Alleys; 
Photograph, Holy Images and Priestly Vestments Ba- 
zaars ; Boot, Slop, Tag and Rag Marts and Depositories 
—all in their compartments, kin with kin, and like with 
like ; and everything is made to clear out of the way, and 
all is smoothed down ; all subsides into order and rule, 
and not very late at night—quiet. 

What astonishes a stranger at first sight is quantity. 
You may walk for hours along the yards and sheds, the 
repositories of iron from Aiberia, You pass hundreds of 
shops of malachite and lapis-lazuli, and a variety of gold 
and silver work and precious stones from the Caucasus, 
cut with all the minute diligence of Asiatic skill. You 
will see Turkish carpets, Persian silks, and above all 
things, the famous Orenburg shawls, so finely knitted, and 
with such patience that one can (they say, but I have not 
made the experiment) be made to pass through a lady's 
ring, though they be so broad on all sides as to wrap the 
lady all round from head to foot. 

One may, besides, have his choice of hundreds and 
thousands of those delightful curiosities and knickknacks, 
recommendable leas for their quaintness than for the cer 
tainty one feels that there is no possible use in the world 
they may be put to, 


To make any purchase at Nijni one should know how 
to buy, and yet be careful where and of whom you buy. 

Though officially opened on the 27th of July, the fair 
does not begin in good earnest till the 18th of August ; and 
it reaches its height on the 27th, when accounts are settled, 
and payments ensue ; after which, goods are removed, and 
the grounds cleared ; only a portion of the business linger- 
ing throughout September. 

About half a score of days, out of the two months 
during which the fair is held, are all that may have attrao- 
tion for the generality of strangers, And although many 
come from all parts of Russia, and from foreign countries, 
I do not think any tarry here for pleasure beyond two or 
three days, 

It would be interesting to anticipate what a change a 
few weeks will effect in this scene which is now so full of 
life, bustle and gayety ; this stage, where so great a 
variety of human beings from nearly all regions of the 
world, with their money or money's worth, with their 
hopes and fears, their greed and extravagance, all their 
good and evil instincts and faculties at play. 

In a few weeks the flags will be furled, the tents struck ; 
the pontoon bridge removed ; the shops closed ; hotels, 
bazaars and churches, all private and public edifices, 
utterly deserted and silent ; every house stripped of the 
last stick of valuable furniture; every door locked, 
barred and sealed ; the place left to take care of itself. 

If you come to Nijni in the dark season, and look down 
from the hilly ridge where the town stands, you will fancy 
that the Almighty forgot this part of the world when He 
was busy on the third day of oreation, and never fixed 
here the limits between land and water ; for the great 
rivers which have here their meeting-place are allowed to 
range and ravage the place at their pleasure, and the 
boundless level, which I have described as an ocean of 
green, but which even in the driest Summer is out up by 
channels and dotted with pools, and ponds, and lakelets, 
becomes in Winter a compact watery or icy surface, 
spreading as far as mortal ken can stretch; and the 
ground of the fair, the city of shops, is turned into a 
shabby kind of uninhabited Venice, with canals instead of 
streets, and its forsaken, and empty, and half-drowned 
houses only approachable by boats. 

We staid a week at Nijni, where the fair was now at 
its height, to ‘allow the heat to abate, and in the early 
days of September we got ready for our southward course 
down the stream. 

We came down from Nijni as far as Kasan in nineteen 
hours, in the Putnik, a boat belonging to the Somolet 
Company ; but at Kasan we found the American boat 
Penardakt, and in it we took our passage to Astrakhan. 

It is scarcely possible to travel on the Volga without 
falling in love with the great river at first sight. 

The range of low hills which we had on our right as we 
descended the Oka continued now on the same side as we 
came down the Volga. The Volga, however, has nothing 
of the wild, erratic instincts of its tributary. It is a grand, 
calm, dignified stream, keeping to its course as a respect- 
able matron, and gliding down in placid loveliness, with- 
out weir or leap, fall or rapids, or break of any kind—a 
fine, broad, almost unrippled sheet of water, with an even, 
steady and grandly monotonous flow. 

The travelers bound to that bourne embark here on 
steamers that go down the Volga as far as its confluence 
with the Kama, a tributary stream, and thenoe asoend the 
Kama, which is navigable all the way t0 Perm. From 
Perm a railway rans up to the Pass of the Ural Moun- 
tains to Ekaterinenburg, probably to be in course of time 
continued to Tiumen, Tobolsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, the 
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_— ever adopted, the Eastern 
ee ee a \ yashmak. They only wear a 
= shawl on their heads, which 
they now and then prudishly 
or coquettishly draw before 
their faces when they fancy 
that a Giaour gazes at them 
with unbecoming intensity. 
The Tartar houses at Kasan 
are small, plain, uniform tene- 
ments, with three windows on 
an upper floor in front, sur- 
mounted by a low and squat 
triangular gable, with door 
and ground-floor windows all 
facing and opening into the 
street, with narrow strips of 
garden on either side and 


GENERAL VIEW OF NIJNI NOVGOROD. 


Baikal Lake, the Chinese fron- 
tier at Kiatkha, the banks of 
the Amoor, and the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Kasam Tartars of the 
upper classes are among the 
best educated and polished 
of the Mohammedans, The 
Russian civil law does not, in 
any manner, interfere with 
their domestic arrangements. 
It allows them to take and 
divorce as many wives as they 
please; and their pleasure 
generally is to have a span of 
them, few venturing on the 
equally lawfal but less man- 
ageable four-in- hand. Most 
of the Tartars also stick to 
their first and second choice 
for better, for worse. , ae Mash? Wide or 

Their ladies have almost : — — ———— —_—_ 
altogether discarded, if they THE FAIR OF NIJNI NOVGOROD IN 1875. 


behind, liberally visible and 
easily accessible to the passer- 
by. The windows have flowers 
and leafy plants doing duty 
instead of jaulousies, curtains 
or blinds. 

We were only in Kasan for 
a day, and made bnt one ac- 
quaintance; and that, however 
flattering, was not as satisfac- 
tory as it might have been. 

Kasan has several public 
edifices of some pretension ; 
the Admiralty; the University 
—one of the seven of the Em- 
pire, etc. But we had enough 
of it all after two or three 
hours, and were glad to shun 
the heat of the rest of the day 
in the cool sitting-room of 
Commonen’s Hotel, which 
alone may be taken as a 
voucher for the high degree 
of civilization reached by 
Kasan. 

We gave even less time to 
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the other 
cities of the 
Volga, not 
thinking it al- 
ways worth 
while to alight 
at all the sta- 
tions, though 
the steamer 
stopped at 
some of these 
for many 2 
long and weary 
hour, 

With the 
exception of 
Kasan, Samara, 
and Astrakhan, 
the most im- 
portant cities 
are, as I said, 
on the right or 
Russian bank 
of the river; 
and three of 
them, Syzran, 
Saratof, and 
Tzaritzin, are 
connected by 
various rail- 
ways with Mos- 
cow and all 
the other im- 
portant centres 
of life in the 
Empire. 

The Volga, 
which between 
Nijni Novgorod 
and Kasan 
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flows in an almost straight easterly direction, takes a turn 
to the southward after leaving Kasan and the confluence 
of the Kama ; but it makes a loop below Simbirsk, turning 
eastward to Samara, and again west to Syzran, after which 
it resumes its southerly course to Saratof, Tzaritzin and 
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Astrakhan. 
The railway 

from Moscow 

to Syzran, 


. upon = reach- 


ing Syzran, 
crosses the 
Volga on an 
iron bridge, 
one verst and 
a half, or one 
mile, in 
length, and 
high enough 
to allow the 
largest steam- 
cr to pass 
without lower- 
ing its funnel 
—a master- 
piece of 
engincering, 
greatly ad- 
mired by the 
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people here, 
who describe it 
as the longest 
bridge in Rus- 
sia and in the 
world. 

We went 
under it at 
midnight by a 
dim moonlight 
which barely 
allowed us to 
see it looming 
in the distance 
not much 
bigger than a 
telegraph - wire 
drawn all 
across the 
valley, the gos- 
samer line of 
the bridge and 
all the land- 
scape round 
striking us as 
dreamlike , and 
unreal, 

Beyond Syz- 
ran and Samara 
the river scen- 
ery, which hag 
hitherto been 
verdant, as- 
sumes a south- 
erly aspect; 
the hill- sides 
sloping to the 
river have a 
parched and 
faded brown 


look; the hill-tops are bare and seamed with chalky 
ravines ; every trace of the forests has disappeared, and it 
is only at rare intervals that the banks are clad with the 


verdure of the new growth. 


These banks of the Lower Vclga and the steppes adjoin- 
ing them on either side are the grounds which the Empresa 
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Catherine opened to the enterprise of foreign (especially 
German) colonists. In the Government of Saratof alone, 
out of a population of 1,700,000 souls, 120,000 are said to 
be Germans; and it is to them, or to their fathers, 
that Russia is indebted for such progress as agriculture 
may be said to have made in these once uncultivated 
lands, 

There is something appalling in the thought that all this 
busy, and, on the whole, merry life on the banks of the 
Volga must come to a dead standstill for six or seven 
months in the year. 

I have been vainly taxing my brain to guess what may 
become of the captains, mates and crews of the 700 
steamers, and of the 5,000 heavy barges with which this 
river is now swarming ; of the porters, agents, clerks and 
other officials at the various stations ; of the thousands of 
women employed to carry all the firewood from the piers 
to the steamboats. What becomes of all these, and of the 
men and horses toiling at the steamrow and towboats on 
the Oka, the Kama, the Don, the Dnieper, and a hundred 
other rivers during the long season in which the vast 
plains of Russia are turned into a howling wilderness of 
snow and ice from end to end ? 

Tzaritzin is at the head of the Delta of the Volga, and it 
lies 580 versts above Astrakhan, which is said to be at the 
river’s mouth, but which is still 150 versts from its road- 
stead or anchorage, called the Nine Feet Station—the 
spot on the Caspian where sea navigation really begins. 

Two more nights and a day down the sluggish waters of 
the main channel of the Volga landed us, on the tenth day 
after our departure from Nijni Novgorod, at Astrakhan, 
where we staid a whole week. 

Astrakhan is a modern town, with the usual broad, 
straight streets, most of them boasting no other pavement 
than sand, with brick sidewalks, much worn and dilapi- 
dated, and, like those of Buenos Ayres and many other 
American cities, so raised above the roadway as to require 
great attention from those who do not wish to run the 
risk of broken shins. 

The town has its own Kremlin, apart from the citadel. 
The Kremlin is a kind of cathedral-close, with the cathe- 
dral and the archbishop’s palace, and several monasteries 
and priests’ habitations, The whole town, besides, and 
environs, as usual in Russia, muster more churches than 
they can number priests or worshipers, 

In a walk of two or three miles I took outside the town 


and as far as the cemeteries, I had a scattered group of at 


least half a score of churches all around me, but there was 
scarcely a human habitation within sight. 

We had to go down the Volga to the Nine Feet Station 
below Astrakhan. We left Astrakhan at ten in the even- 
ing on board a heavy barge belonging to the Caucasus and 
Mercury Steam-navigation Company, towed by a tug down- 
stream at the rate of five or six miles an hour. 

We were all that afternoon and night, and part of the 
following day, descending the main channel of the Volga, 
and it was past noon before we reached the Nine Feet 
Station, for so they call the roadstead above which vessels 
of more than nine feet draught dare not venture. 

All sight of land, of the seventy larger islands of the 
Dalta, and even of the minor inlets, and of the lowest 
sandbanks, had been lost for several hours, and we were 
here in the open sea, though scarcely beyond the bound- 
ary that the Creator has elsewhere fixed between land and 
water ; for the Station, a movable one, has to be pushed 
forward almost day by day as the sands of the Volga silt 
up far beyond the choked-up lands of the Delta, encroach- 
ing with a steady inroad on the depths of the waves; the 
steppe every where widening as the sea dwindles, and sug- 
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gesting the thought that the whole region that is now 
steppe must in remote ages have been sea, and that what- 
ever is now sea must in time become steppe. 


TO A PIANO. 


Ox, friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 
Heav’n-holding shrine! 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine. 

No fairy casket full of bliss 
Outvalues thee; 

Love only, waken’d with a kiss, 
More sweet may be. 


To thee, when our full hearts o’erflow 

* In griefs or joys, 

Unspeakable emotions owe 
A fitting voice; 

Mirth flies to thee, and Love’s unrest, 
And Memory dear. 

And Sorrow, with his tighten’d breast, 
Comes for a tear. 


Oh, since few joys of human mold 
Thus wait us still, 

Thrice bless’d be thine, thou gentle fold 
Of peace at will. 

No change, no sullenness, no cheat, 
In thee we find; 

Thy saddest voice is ever sweet— 
Thine answer kind. 


BROUGHT TO CONFESSION. 


By EstHer SERLE KENNETH. 


MMY, will you have time to milk 
before supper ?” 

*« Yes, mother, if the cows are up. 
Totty ! Totty ! come away from sis- 
ter’s work-basket |” : 

’ She put the basket on a high 
shelf, and caught the child up on 
her arm. 

**Come with sister to look for old 
Cherry.” 

Away she danced, her curls blown 
back, the child laughing. 

Her mother looked from the win- 
dow a moment after, and saw her 
going across the lot, a milk-pail on 
one arm and Totty in the other. 

« She’ sa beh girl,” she murmured, going back to the 
cheese-press, ‘*Emmy’s a good girl”—working cheer- 
fully, 

The two mild-eyed cows were already in the lot, person- 
ifications of comfort and leisure. Totty kicked to get 
down as Emmy came beside the largest of the animals, 
and stroked its great shoulder. : 

‘No, no, Totty! you bother around so I can’t milk. 
If you don’t sit on the gate until I get through you must 
go into mother.” 

Totty appearing tractable to this suggestion, she put 
him on the gate-post, where he sat, swinging his feet and 
surveying the prospect. Emmy got the stool and com- 
menced milking. I did not tell you how pretty she was, 
with her bright brown hair knotted back, her throat like 
snow, and her red, curved lips singing at her task. 

‘*Men is comin’, and horses is comin’,” announced 
Totty. 

“« Where ?” asked Emmy, pausing in her work. 

Totty, holding to his perch with the other hand, pointed 
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up the road. She rose, with her pail, and came to the 
fence, hearing the galloping in the heavy road. Two well- 
mounted men instantly rode up. 

Emmy knew immediately that they were from across the 
plains. They were heavily equipped, like old travelers, 
and looked worn and tired. 

** Good-evening, young lady. 
horses to-night ?” 

The speaker was a blunt, resolute man of thirty, per- 
haps, with a short, heavy beard, and eyes like steel points. 
He wore a slouched hat and an old cavalry cloak, and 
leaned forwaed eagerly as he spoke, seeming to forget, in 
his anxiety, that the former should be removed. But, as 
they rode in, the other doffed his cap with a prompt cour- 
tesy, and revealed a gay, dark face, surrounded by masses 
of curling, uncut black hair, A delicate mustaehe shaded 
the red, curved mouth, and two eloquent dark eyes made 
the girl’s lids droop, as she drew back with a little blusb, 
from before his horse. 

She glanced up from her milking, and saw them dis- 
mount at the door, and then lead away their own horses 
to the stable. 

‘© Who is the men? Let me get down !” called Totty, 
burning with curiosity. So she lifted him down and he 
hied away. 

It was a gala day for Totty when travelers stopped at 
the house. Strangers always noticed a boy of three who 
stood so sturdy on his legs, 

Emny slipped in at the back door with her pail. 

*« Are they going to stay, mother ?” 

“Yes, and they want supper. I’m tired to death.” 

“T'll get it, You just sit down, mother.” 

Emny strained the milk with a swiftness of movement 
which might have been expected from such round, white 
arms and deft hands, dashed potatoes into the oven to 
bake, and laid out bread, pies, butter and cheese with a 
promptness which bespoke her mistress of the situation. 
She was laying the cloth, when a man’s footsteps made 
her turn. 

‘‘Where is the pump?” asked Morgan, fixing those 
Piercing eyes (and quite as eloquent they were now as his 
companion’s) upon her face, as he made his inquiry. 
Emmy felt them, but she was eminently of a practical 
turn. ‘ 

** At the south side of the house, and you will want a 
towel ; here,” producing one, and then making tea with 
an energy which recommended her, as much as her face, 
to the man who had just gone out. 

It is Western life that I am telling you of, remember, 
and sylphs and fairies would go a-begging for lovers 
among Western men. Admiring looks centred upon her- 
self were no new thing for Emmy Roberts to see. Yet 
fhe was not spoiled. Never was a more sensible little 
head than the one Ned Dashford surveyed, as the girl 
bent to peer into the teapot before she poured ont his tea, 
Such ripples of chestnut hair! The tea almost choked 
him. 

He went out into the porch after supper, and coaxed 
Totty to his knee. 

“What is your sister’s name, bub ?” 

“Emmy,” said Totty, promptly. 

‘Who is she going so marry ?” 

She won’t marry nobody, ’cos I shan’t let her,” an- 
swered Totty, very earnestly. ‘‘She belongs to me.” 

Dashford laughed. 

“Bat who does she go to ride with ?” 

‘“‘With nobody. She don’t have any time. She’s 
making me eome pants, When I’m four years old I’m 

going to wear ’em.” 


Can you keep us and our 


Dashford let the child go, then started at Morgan's 
laugh, close behind him. 

‘He's a smart child, but don’t bet on him, Ned. Some 
fellow has a sure thing on her, be certain.” 

All unconscious, she came full upon them. 

““We go to bed very early here,” with a smile and 
dimple, ‘‘soI will show you your room now. You can go 
to bed when you like, you know.” 

It was Morgan who followed her, Dashford being a little 
abashed by her sudden appearance, and affectirg indiffer- 
ence. 

She went lightly before him carrying a candle, and 
pointed out the chamber. 

‘* We have not slept under a roof for six weeks,” said 
Morgan. ; 

‘**You have come across the plains, then ?* 

“Yes. Will you let me give you that? It came from 
Colorado.” 

It was a little brooch of rich quartz, set in rough gold. 

“Don’t you value it?” asked the girl, with a blush, 
“It is very pretty. You ought to take it to your sweet- 
heart, Mr. Morgan.” 

**T have none.” 

‘‘Haven’t you? Are there no young ladies in Colo- 
rado ?” 

**None as pretty as you.” 

** What a pity I’ preparing to retreat. 

‘*Wait a moment. Do you think that I am very ugly ? 
Could you like me ?” 

This was serious. Emmy turned nervous, said some- 
thing unimportant, and escaped down-staira, 

She went to her own little room, set the light on the 
table, and looked in the mirror at the blush burning on 
her cheek. 

**T wish he wouldn’t talk to me so,” turning away with 
a little shake of her shoulders, ‘‘He’s got such sharp 
eyes he scares me.” 

She lay wakeful for a moment on her pillow, then with 
a sigh of healthy weariness turned to the warm, cozy little 
sleeper beside her, and fell into the sweet slumbers of 
light-hearted youth. 

Bright and early the next morning she was in the barn, 
hunting for fresh-laid eggs. Bustling through the mows 
in the loft, she paused suddenly, for some one came in ~ 
below. It was the two men. 

They had come to feed their horses, and she lingered, 
half shy of appearing, counting her eggs and noiselessly 
looking for more. Suddenly she bent her head to listen 
to their words, 

“*Shall we push on to-day, Ned ?” 

“I don’t know. Shall we ?” 

“The quarters are good. Suppose we give the horses a 
little rest ? Charley’ll never be the better for this trip. 
Hold up, old fellow. He's pretty well used up; that’s a 
fact.” 

«Tf they'll keep us, we'll stay a day or two.” 

*¢ All right.” 

The men went on attending to their horses, Emmy 
began to grow impatient, more than ever loth to come 
down. She counted the eggs again, then listened, but 
the men said nothing more of importance. She whis- 
pered a mild anathema, remembering that the coffee was 
probably boiling over. At last she heard her mother call- 
ing her. What was to be done? Thank her stars, they 
were going ! she heard the barn-door shut. Gathering up 
her eggs in her apron, she slid swiftly down upon the 
barn-floor and went scampering across the lot to the 
house; bat, if she had looked behind her as she ran she 
would probably have discovered why hard Phil Morgan 
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A VILLAGE ON THE BANKS OF THE VOLGA.— SEE PAGE 359, 
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BEOUGHT TO CONFESSION.—“‘ THEY COULD ALL SEE HER THEN—A 
WOMAN WITH A YOUNG, DEAD FACE, LOOSE HAIR, AND CLASPED 
HANDS, THEIR LOOKS OF HORROR DID NOT AFFECT HIM. HE 
STOOD WATCHING THE COFFIN,”’ 


was suddenly so merciful to his beast. Such rcsolute eyes 
are rare. 

After breakfast, when Emmy had paused in her dusting 
to arrange the little store of ribbons and laces in her 
burean-drawer, her mother entered. 

“They want to stay a day or two, Emmy.” 

“Well ?” 

“T reckon we can keep ’em. 

“Just as you like, mother.” 

“Yon see, your father's a little behindhand with his 
crops this season; it will be a little something to help 
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| So the travelers did not depart. They grew contented 
and merry, strolled out over the country, told stories at 
meals, fraternized with Mr. Roberts when he arrived from 
the distant market, where he had been with grain, and 
made the lonely old farmhouse brisk and merry. Totty, 
with his pocket full of pennies, was in clover. 

And something made beautiful Emmy more beautiful 
than ever. Perhaps it was the clear June weather which 
brought out the rich tints of her hair and eyes, perbaps it 
was the press of work which heightened her color, pers 
haps it was the indescribabla expression which illumin- 
ated her face when Dashford spoke, or touched her hand 
or met her eye. 

Dashford came out with the wittiest stories, the readiest 
suggestions, the prettiest compliments. 

‘*He’s a smart fellow ; Jook out for your heart, Emmy,” 
her father would say, laughing. 

She was very busy one morning. It was washing-day, 
and the work was done at the spring, at some distance 
from the house. Emmy was there alone, dipping water, 
when Dashford came out of the woods with his gun and. 
leaped the creek. 

_“ Now, Mr. Dashford,” cried the girl, laughing, ‘I can’t 
have any idlers here, If you come here you must work.”- 

«What must I do, Blue Eyes ?” 

“‘You must dip water or bring fagots; and I’m very 
busy, and you mustn’t talk to me or look at me.” 

Whereupon she rolled the pink sleeves from two round 
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arms, tossed back her glittering mass of hair, and com- 
menced washing with an energy which instantly put her 
in suds, glittering and white, to the very dimples of her 
elbows. In spite of her express commands Dashford did 
look at her, and I really don’t think he was to be con- 
demned. The heat brought an exquisite pink upon her 
cheeks, and the steam sent her golden hair into number- 
less fairy spirals about her forehead and temples. 

“‘Oh, how lazy!” looking over her shoulder. “I 
thought you had gone for fagots.” 

“Did you? Emmy, didn’t you know I was looking at 
you ?” coming closer and encircling the round waist and 
the dimpled shoulders with one audacious arm. ‘Tell 
me.” 

‘How should 1?” asked Emmy, meking ineffectual 
efforts to wring out one of Totty’s stockings. 

‘Don’t you know that I never look at anybody else 
when you are present ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Emmy, don’t you know what keeps me here? I 
ought to have been in New York a week ago.” 

Bhe looked up at him, and then drooped, turning a 
little pale, 

“T love you, Emmy. 
can’t love me a little ?” 

Emmy hid her face and began to ory. 

“T don’t think you are bad at all,” she sobbed. 

**And do you love me a tittle ?” 

“A little,” murmured Emmy, drooping more than ever. 

And the suds grew cold on Totty’s littie stockings, 

They were all going strawberrying the next day. It 
seemed great nonsense to Morgan, but Emmy, pouring 
out his tea, ssid: ‘You'll go, won’t you, Mr. Morgan ?” 
and he instantly assented. There would be a wagon-load 
of them to go up on the high prairie, for the mother and 
Totty were of the party. Mr. Roberts had given a good- 
humored consent to accompany them, and Emmy and 
Dashford and Morgan combined to fill the little blue 
spring-wagon. The white fetlocks of the old horse were 
stained with the crushed fruit when they dzscended 
among it and commenced crying out at its abundance, 

Emmy was hunting up Totty’s little basket in the 
wagon, when Morgan called : 

**Miss Emmy, here are young larks; come and see 
them.” 

So she ran down in the hollow where he stood, and 
he pointed out the nest of little brown birds set in the 


Am I such a bad fellow that you 


grass. 

**Come under the trees here,” he said. ‘The berries 
which ripen under the shade are the largest, they say. 
Let us see what we can find.” 

Tne fruit was, indeed, very large. Step by step they 
wont into the woods. 

Looking back shyly toward the remainder of the party, 
to see who might be following, Emmy saw a stir in the 
grass, 

‘Mr. Morgan,” she said, pausing, ‘ what is that strange 


—__ noise ?” 


Morgan heard the well-known rattle of the reptile at the 
‘same instant, His eye flashed from the wondering face of 
the girl to the quivering thing in the grass, just ready for 
the fatal spring. He waited for no weapon, but was upon 
it instantly, trampling it to death with his heavy boots. 
In a moment its head was bruised, and it lay shorn of its 
power, shudderiug and dying. 

Emmy was pule and trembling. 

“Oh, Mr. Morgan, was it going to bite me 2” she oried. 
i He kicked the snake from benouth lus feet and came to 
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“Yes; if that fellow had touched you, you would not 
live two hours |” 

**He had never been so near to her as now, with his 
hand grasping hers, her beautiful lips parted, and her 
lovely eyes fixed on him in startled appeal. He could not 
resist his passion; he clasped her close—kissed her— 
would not release her, 

"Don’t, don’t!” she begged, distressed. ‘Ob, Mr. 
Morgan, you must not !” 

“Emmy, I'd die for you! Don’t, for God’s sake, hate 
me !” 

“T don’t hate you; but let me go! Oh, please do, Mr. 
Morgan ?” 

‘“‘Are you afraid of me, Emmy? I'm a big, rough 
fellow, but I would not hurt a hair of your head. Only 
be kind to me. I’ve had a rough life, and I never loved 
a woman before. I'll do anything in the world to make 
you happy, if you'll only be my wife.” 

Ske trembled violently. 

“I'm very sorry; I cannot. You must not ask me,” 
she faltered. 

“Why ?” 

She shook her head. 

**You’ve a heat, I suppose, to give soma one ?” he said, 
aftera moment. ‘If you are going to break mine tell me 
why? Is there any one else ?” 

Poor Emmy! her little secret was new, and seemed 
sacred. She could not tell it, She stood there, pale, 
lovely and helpless in his hands, and he groaned, looking 
at her. 

** You could make me happy, and I never was happy,” 
he pleaded. ‘Emmy, you look as tender and good as an 
angel! Oh, love me ai little |” 

She grew paler and more distressed. 

*‘Some one has won you, and lately |” he exclaimed, 
gtipping her arm until she shrank with pain. You were 
different from this that first night I” 

‘You must let me go—they are coming !” she said, 
relieved. 

The others were, indeed, coming up. He almost flung 
her from him, and crashed through the bushes, 

** Where’s Morgan ?” asked Dashford, approaching, 

‘*He has gone into the woods. See, he killed that 
snake,” pointing to the reptile, in explanation of her agi- 
tation, which instantly attracted everybody's attention. 

“Sho, now !” muttered her father. ‘The thing is four 
foot long. Look at his rattles. He ain't dead yet, 
neither |” 

**Ob, Idon’t feel safe! It ain’t safe to have Totty 
here, father !"" exclaimed Mrs, Roberta, ‘‘ Let us go home. 
T shan’t take another mite of peace. Oh, goodness! what 
was that ?” with a violent spring to the right. 

“Well, if mother’s got nervous, good-by to strawber- 
ries,” said Mr. Roberts, ‘There'll be no more comfort 
for any of us.” 

**The rest can stay, but I don’t want to,” said Mra, 
Roberts, who was already holding Totty in her arms 
above harm's way. 

*T shall go if mother goes,” said Emmy. 

Emmy’s decree having gone forth, Dashford pnt the 
horse to the wagon again. As they entered the vehicle, 
Mr. Roberts said : 

“Where is Mr. Morgan ?” 

Dashford shouted ; there came back no answer, They 
waited a while, but after repeated calls and more lingering, 
finally set off without him. 

**He has gone off hunting,” said Dashford ; ‘‘ there is 
no use in waiting for him.” 

The joy and glee had gone from Emmy's manner; sho 
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kept silent all the way home. When he lifted her from 
the wagon Dushford whispered : 

“Did you want to stay, Emmy ?” 

‘*No, no!” she said. 

Sbe was in dread of Morgan’s retarn. But he came in 
finally, about an hour after supper, without game. He 
had been following a fat rabbit, he said, but lost him. 

But, in dread of some outbreak from him, Emmy grew 
eo quiet and reserved that Dasbford was devoured with 
anxiety, fearfal that she was becoming indifferent to him. 

‘‘ What have I done, Emmy, he asked, following her 
out upon the porch the next morning. ‘Don’t you want 
me to speak to you before them ?” 

**Not before Mr. Morgan,” she answered, hurriedly. 
“‘Tll tell you when I have a chance. Don’t mind if I do 
act strangely.” 

Morgan! An angry thought shot through Dashford’s 
mind. Did ke covet Emmy? Did he dare interfere ? 
What had he said to her ? 

He was going to town that day. He started up rest- 
lessly to saddle his horse. Something must be done, It 
was time matters wera decided, and he would have time to 
think on his way to town. He would never give Emmy 
up—no, not if he had to carry her away by force. Hoe 
‘was so excited in mind that he fretted his horse with curb 
and spur, or gave rein and rode in such a headlong way 
that he was splashed with the mud of creeks and runs. 

It would have been a great relief to Emmy if Morgan 
had shown the least resentment; but while he neither 
sought nor avoided her, there was a glint in his eye before 
which she shrank. 

After Dashford had gone that day she avoided the 
doorstep where he was cleaning his pistols, and took 
her sewing to her own bedroom. 

“* My goodness, Emmy,” said Mra, Roberts, coming in, 
“‘Mr. Dashford has forgotten all about that letter to your 
Unele George. It ought to be mailed to-day, or he won't 
get it until next week.” 

**Well mother, I'll saddle Kitty and take it in,” 

** Ain’t you too tired, dear ?” 

*¢Qh, no !” 

It was a chilly, dull day. Emmy was preparing for tha 
ride when her mother put her head in at the door. 

“Emmy, Kitty ia in the pastare, and Mr. Morgan said 
he would get her for you.” 

Unconscious that she had male a very disagreeable in- 
stead of a most agreeable announcement, Mrs. Roberts re- 
tired. With a shade of trepidation in her manner, Emmy 
harried on her neat green habit and went out. 

Morgan had brought up Kitty, and was saddling her at 
the door. 

Pity and fear made her dread the very sight of this man. 
Now she must place herself in his hands. She went for- 
ward reluctantly. As he lifted her to the saddle, she felt 
that he trembled. He looked up into her face and both 
flushed—he with the strength of his emotions, and she 
with a painful shame. 

She turned her horse’s head impatiently, and was gone. 
He watched her flying away on ths little pony, and a look 
came into his face that she might well have feared. 

Emmy met Dashford in town. He stood at the door of 
a harnesa-shop, where he was having his saddle repaired, 
and as she cantered by she gave him a merry |:ttle nod and 
smile. 

Elated by the motion, she was ia the happiest mood, 
forgetting all her little cares and perplexities—for youth 
is elastic and love is sweet—and Dashford gazed after her 
until she was lost from sight. He would put all dangers 
at an end immediately—she should be his wife, 


Riding still at a brisk pace, she was saddenly thrown 
from the saddle. What caused the socident she never 
knew. Probably her pony suddenly paused while ran- 
ning, and she was thrown over her head. Half-stunned, 
she lay motionless for several moments ; then, trying to 
stir, she only moaned with pain. 

Bat almost immediately she heard a etep—a man rup- 
ning, and a voice—Morgan’s, 

‘Emmy, are you hurt ?” 

She did not know. He raiced her and supported her, 
and her disaster seemed more dreadful than ever, for she 
was quite in his power again, and, plainer than every- 
thing, she could see how he loved her, 

While she was moaning with pain and despair, he 
kissed her pale cheek and trembled. 

‘* Please take me home, Mr. Morgan,” she pleaded. 

** Yes, in a moment,” 

But he did not stir. He seemed revolving something in 
his mind. She felt that it was some desperate measure, 
and her heart sank with fear, 

Her thoughts frightened her more and more. Suddenly 
she struggled out of his arms, He let her go, and she 
stood leaning against the wall, 

** You are not hurt ?” he asked. 

**No.” 

No bones were broken, but she was in pain from the 
shock. Yet she would willingly have walked home if she 
might have avoided the man before her, Whenshe looked 
at him, she fultered and shrank before his face. 

“Emmy,” he said, in a low voice, “I am desperate— 
you shall be mine !” 

She looked about hopelessly for rescue. 

“Tt is idle in you not to yield ; it is time lost, girl. I 
never was balked.” 

She looked up, hoping for pity, so powerless she felt 
before the physical and magoetic strength of this man. 

He only said, ‘I love yuu,” and held her hands. ‘I 
love you, Emmy. I don’t wish to hurt you, but I never 
will give you up.” 

*‘You must—I don’t love you—I never could,” she 
cried, with a beating heart. 

His face grew dark, and she frowned, though terrified. 

* You dare not hurt me! You shall not talk to me in 
this way. Let me go, Mr. Morgan !” 

But her hands were in a vise. 

** Who is it that you love ?” he asked. 

Her eyes defied the glitter of his for a moment, then 
she continued, flushing: 

*Tlove Mr. Dashford! I mean to marry him !’’ 

** You do ?” he syllabled, with a little langh. 

** Will you let me go ?” she asked, wringing her hands 
passionately in his grasp. 

He suddenly released them, 

“Yes, you may go now.” 

She started away from him instantly, and looked 
around for the peny, which stood grazing close at hand, 
Emmy gathered up the reins, and leaped upon her back. 
Morgan seemed quite unconscious of what she was doing. 
He stood leaning against the wall, his eyes bent upon the 
ground, nor did he raise them as she rode away. 

Emmy flew home, Half an hour later, Morgan was at 
home, She caw him unsaddling his horse at the barn- 
door. 

*T wish he was deal |" she cried, passionately. 

She must tell some one; sbe would tell Dashford, she 
thought. 

But Dashford did not come, They had supper without 
him. Morgan talked more than usual, but he did not 
speak to Emmy ; it never had been his custom to talk 
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muecn to her. They were rising from the table when Dashford’s horse 
whinnied at the gate. 

‘‘There’s Mitter Dashford !” cried Totty, struggling out of his high 
chair. He had been promised, in the early part of the day, candies from 
town, 

But the horse was riderless. 

“‘ What does this mean ?” cried Mr. Roberts. ‘* Here’s the horse, and 
no master. Like as not he’s broken away, and Mr. Dashford will have 
to walk out.” 

‘* He hasn’t got thrown, hag he, father ?” asked Mrs, Roberts, timidly. 

“‘No, I guess not. Mr. Dashford’s a powerful good rider.” 

“Oh,” said Morgan, carelessly, ‘‘ he hasn’t been thrown, The gray 
has broken his halter, probably impatient.” 

But the halter was not broken, 

Morgan suggested then that the animal had been carelessly tied—Ned 
was very careless, 

‘‘Well, I'll harness the grays into the spring wagon, and go in for 
Mr. Dashford,” said Mr. Roberts. ‘It’s a good four miles out. I'd as 
lieve go in town to-night as not—might pick up a little news,” 

Morgan turned and re-entered the house ; and when Mr. Roberts bad 
driven a mile, he saw Dashford lying by the roadside, his brains beaten 
out with the butt of a pistol. 

It was after dark before they brought the body to the house. It was 
cold and ghastly. Emmy was very calm until they stood upon the 
threshold with the stiff, inanimate figure, and then she fainted; she was 
restored only to fall into fever and delirium. 

A crowd came with Dashford’s body. The passing to and fro con- 
tinued. Some came from curiosity, some for legal information regard- 
ing the dead man. 

Many had seen him in town in the hour of his departure; the next 
word had been that a jury was required for him. Some came to offer 
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help to the family. Mrs, Roberts was utterly wild ard 
helpless with the fright, 

Who had done it? The country was in arms; Several 
euspicious characters were arrested, but they proved an 
alibi. 

But Dashford was buried. Morgan, very pale, but moro 
collected than the rest, gave the dead man’s history, and 
undertook to communicate with his friends. They were 
but recent acquaintances, having met in Denver two 
months previ- 


she never said a word whon tho news came, only sat 
down, ao little faint; but when they came. bringing the 
body, she slipped down on the floor deadlike, and she 
didn’t seem to come to her reason right. If it hadn't been 
for seeing her that way, I should have fainted myself, for 
there was his poor hand hanging out of the shirt, the ring 
on if, so natural, and still he was such a sight to be seen ! 
Trembling and talking continually, she 'yet attended 
-faithfully on Emmy. And gradually it crept into the 
minds of the 
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ous, and jour- 
neyed across 
the plains to- 
gether. He had 
never known 
Ned to havo 
an enemy, ho 
said. He had 
been on tho 
road about tho 
time his friend 
left town, and 
tho country all 
about scemed 
quite deserted. 

Dashford had 
not been 
robbed. This 
made tho mat- 
ter more mys- 
terious. More 
than two hun- 
dred dollars 
and valuable 
papers were 
found in his 
pockets, And 
there was a 
diamond ring 
on his hand, 
and 2 fine gold 
repeater upon 
his person. It 
was probable 
that he had 
been dragged 
backward from 
his horse, by 
some one 
springing from 
the bushes, and 
his forehead 
and temples 
crushed by re- 
peated, well- 
aimed blows, 

The lacerated 
brow had been 
bound with 
folds of fine cambric, the stiffened limbs composed, and 
the murdered man laid to rest with the gentleness and 
compassion that almost atoned for the violent death, 

Mrs. Koberts hung over Emmy’s pillow. Through all 
her agitation and dread, she remembered to shield het 
daughter from the gossips’ tongues. 

**She has not been well for a day or two,” she said to 
them, coming out of the bedroom, and shutting the door 
carefully behind her, ‘‘and I know it was the sight of the 
bloody state he was brought in that turned her sick, for 
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parents that 
there was a 
good cause 
why the girl 
should be s0 
overwhelmed. 

‘*Ned, Ned!” 
she would cry, 
“we will be 
happy. No, I 
am not fickle, 
and I'll be 
true to you 
always, Never 
mind telling 
me that you 
have been a 
little wild ; you 
will be good 
and happy 
with me. Tell 
me about your 
mother. She 
was good to 
you. We will 
go and sce her, 
and, perhaps 
your father 
will forgive you 
now. But I 
will love yon, 
dear, no matter 
what the rest 
do.” 

“Listen,” 
Mrs. Roberts 
said to her hus- 
band. ‘‘ People 
would say that 
there was some- 
thing between 
them.” 

The girl 
tossed up her 
burning hands. 

‘Ned! Ned!” 
she called out, 
piercingly, ‘‘ be 
careful. He 
will most certainly hate you if he returns !” 

“Mary,” said the father, ‘‘I think that there was some- 
thing between them.” 

For a fortnight the girl hovered between life and death ; 
then the fever passed away, and she seemed partly con- 
scious. She ate and drank, gained strength, and etill 
seemed only partly conscious. A new fear seized upon 
them. Was her brain affected ? 

She seemed utterly indifferent to everything, asking 
nothing, refusing nothing. 
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“This state must te broken up,” said the doctor, at 
length. 

One day they dressed her, and her father carried her in 
his arms out into the old sitting-room. 

“‘Emmy,” said the mother, drawing the thick hair from 
the sunken temples, ‘‘don’t the old room lcok pleasant ? 
Here is your work-b-sket. Don’t you want to sit and sew 
with mother ?” 

The girl’s eye fell indifferently upon every object, until 
suddenly it rested upon Dashford’s oap, which hnng 
upon a nail, She pushed her mother aside and started to 
her feet, looking at it earnestly. They watched her in 
agony. First, absorbing attention fixed every feature ; 
then, commencing to tremble, she asked: ‘‘ Mother, 
where is he?” They hesitated to reply, but, in a mo- 
ment, with a dreadful cry, she fell in strong convulsions 
at their feet ; and from that shock she never recovered. 

It was a beaatiful day when they buried her. The girl 
had been mnch beloved, and then, it was the season for 
flowers, so that the room in which sbe lay became a 
bower. They broke boughs of blooming shrubs, and 
arched doors and windows. They looped vines about the 
pictures ; they made a garland for the coffin, and filled 
the bands of the fair sleeper with lilies, striving to soften 
this second dreadful death for the prostrated mother and 
stricken father. 

The graveyard was on a hillside, not far from the river 
—the turgid Missouri River, so baseless and shifting in its 
course, They hollowed her grave, and laid her to rest 
with prayers, A large concourse were assembled ; among 
them Morgan stood, with pale, downcast face. His form 
trembled when he shook hands with the father of Emmy, 
as they turned from the grave, but he repeated the usual 
words of condolence steadily ; and who was not pale and 
downcast ? Dear Emmy! the happiest, smartest girl in 
all the country round about was gone. 

At the period of Emmy’s confirmed illness, Morgan had 
left the house, It was impossible to entertain guests 
longer in such a household of distress. After the funeral 
he remained in town for a day or two, waiting to take pas- 
sage for St. Louis, 

Bat, thouzh the river was high, and still rising, and it 
was considered the most favorable season of the year for 
transportation, no steamers came down. On the third day 
after a boat was due, word came that the course of the 
river had changed at a certain point, so that the channel 
was laid almost bare, and two boats lay above waiting for 
apilot. This occasioned much excitement and uneasi- 
ness among various travelers, It diverted speculation 
from the murder case, and knots of people were continu- 
ally gathered on the shore, speculating upon the state of 
the river. 

The volame of water was very great. The river had 
nct been so high for years, and it was still rising. The 
cabins on the banks were endangered ; some of them were 
washed away. 

““What the dence am I to do?” exclaimed one man, 
stamping about the levee, ‘I shall lose five thousand 
dollars if I don’t get to St. Joseph this week |” 

Everybody knew him. He was a speculator named 
Darnley. 

‘**You never luunch a skiff on these waters, J suppose ?” 
said Morgan, 

“Not often—snaggy. We go across sometimes in a 
skiff, but the Missouri is not good for boating, especially 
at present,” laughing fretfully as he eyed the sullen, 
raging tide, 

“Those fellows up above will bave a good time waiting 
for a pilot,” said some one, ‘* How the deuce is a man to 


know where the channel is now ?” pointing to where the 
roof of a hi: use, evidently lifted by the very water from its 
resting-place, floated briskly by. Timbers and rafters fol- 
lowed. Now and then cattle, caught by the inundation, 
would be seen struggling in the turgid current; but 
everything went down, The tide rose into the streets of 
the town, occasioning great alarm and discomfort, At 
last, on the sixth day, it was stated to be at an ebb. 
 §till, no boats came down. Five were said to be con- 
gregated above. Tidebound travelers were still detained. 
At last some one suggested that a well-steered raft might 
safely reach St. Joseph. The suggestion was received 
with favor. Darnley instantly supplied timber, and 
Morgan and others set to work at construction. 

Morgan was not looking well, He seemed in a fever to 
get away. ‘‘This is such a sickly place,” he said. He 
looked very pale, and they told him that he was going to 
have ague, 

“T guess this current will outrun it,” he said, as they 
pushed off. 

There were Darnley, Morgan and five others aboard, 
Two of the men were old river-hands, and to them was en- 
trusted the management of the raft. It was about twenty 
feet square, of strong oak timbers, spliced together with 
good cable-rope, and covered with well-secured cotton- 
wood boards. They had rigged an awning upon it, and 
were well supplied with strong poles, 

Jt was bright moonlight when they set off, Darnley re- 
quiring to be at St. Joseph the next day, and no one much 
in favor of delay. It would take them but abont three 
hours to go down, they caloulated. 

They were men inured to strange situations; but the 
passage was a little exciting. The thick, opaque water 
had such foree—the eddies swirled so about the snags— 
the low banks lay so still, and had such strange features 
in the moonlight. They felt their danger, and stood 
watching the sullen glints of the dall current. All wero 
armed with a pole. If an emergency came, it would Le 
sudden. The raft sped free, and every little obstruction 
showed the force of the tide which bore it, 

“Tf we get aground on a sandbar now, we are about 
forty times worse off than we were above," said Darnley, 

**That’s not as bad as striking a rock. If we do that, 
we'll go swimming as if a whale’s tail knocked us up in 
the air,” said an old fellow, who had been a seaman. 

‘Look ahead for them eddies, Chilton!” sang out 
Darnley, cheerily. ‘*They mean something like snags. 
There she rounds—hurrph |” 

The men drew in their poles and rested again. 

**Have they found ont about that murder up in the 
town ?” asked some one, 

No,” said Darnley. ‘It was the dirtiest, bloodiest 
piece of business I’ve heard of for a long while, But 
rogues always go olenr in this country.” 

‘*Unless a mob takes ’em,” laughed the old seaman. 

**Well, mots are not squeamish about hanging a mur- 
derer. Most men set a pretty good value on their lives ; 
it stirs up a man to find a good fellow he has known lying 
on the road with his brains beat out; don’t it, Morgan ?” 

Morgan gave a tense start on being addressed, though 
he had not the appearance of a nervous man. He had 
been standing very atill, and listening to the conversation 
with his head bent down. 

** Yes,” he said, with an apparent effort, 

** Well, what's your opinion, sir? A close fellow like 
you generally does some thinking ?”’ 

“I don’t know anything about it,” eaid Morgan, with 
perceptible reluctance. 


** Fillo!” called Chilton. ‘‘ What's that astern ?" 
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They tarned quickly, and saw a dark object following 
them. 

“It’s a black dog !” cried one. 

“It’s a box!” exclaimed another, 

It seemed to be a long, oprn box. It floated steadily in 
their wake. They stood in silence, watobing it while it 
tossed on a wave, or trembled in an eddy, but always es- 
caped detention, and sped after them in a seeming haste, 

‘*Good heavens!” exolaimed Darnley, at last, ‘it’s a 
coffin |” 

No one spoke, They all saw that it was so, and that it 
was not empty. Fortunately, they were in deep, unob- 
structed water, or in those moments of awe and astovish- 
ment they might have met their deaths, Tossing like a 
toy, yet conquering all delays, the dreadful object sped on, 
never allowing them to leave it—tossing, trembling in the 
water, yet following closely, even gaining on them. Once 
it struck a rock, and some small objects spun out into the 
water ; they looked like withered flowers, 

“‘There’s a woman in it!” said Chilton, under his 
breath. 

Thy could all see her then—a woman, with a young, 
dead face, loose hair and clasped hands, 

* What does it mean ?” they whispered. 

A strange laugh broke out beside them. 

“She is following me,” said Morgan. “It’s Emily 
Roberts. I killed Ned Dashford. Put me in charge of 
the sheriff as soon as we reach St. Joseph, men !” 

Their looks of horror did not affect him. He stood 
watching the coffin or looking toward St. Joseph, as if he 
were impatient to be hanged. 

They reached the town, and forced their raft up to the 
landing, and disposed of Morgan as he had requested. 
The coffin was reinterred. It had been washed from its 
hillside grave by the inundation, and, by a coincident, 
floated in the wake of the raft. 

Some Western luws areet:ingent. Morgan wns hanged. 
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No neconp of the foundation of this library appears to 
remain. The books for whose safe keeping the earliest 
statates of the college provide (a. p. 1340) are the service 
books of the chapel, and perhaps the item which Gutch 
quotes from the college accounts of a p. 1362, ‘‘ Soribenti 
Registrarinm Librorum,” might refer only to these service 
books. But in a document dated 1372 there are entered, 
alter some pieces of chapel plate, ‘‘unam bibliam, Crisos- 
tomum sup. Matth., Augustinum de Civitate dei, Sex- 
tum, decretall. cam omnibusdo ctoribus, Dootorem subtil- 
em, Polucronica Cestrienc.,” and some sixteen other 
books. 

Already, then, the nucleus of a collection for the use of 
students and teachers had been formed, and a charge for 
book chains which is quoted by Gutch and Ingram from 
college accounts of an earlier date, would seem to imply 
the existence of a special book-room thus early. The 
benefaction list of the library, firat drawn out in 1622, 
opens with the name of Simon de Bredon, canon of 
Chichester, who in 1382 bequeathed certain books to 
various other Oxford colleges, and to the Qneen’s Hall 
“Libram Bartholommi de paturis rerum,” a gift, however, 
which is not to be found in our present manuscript oup- 
boards. 

There follows—1382—the bequest made by William 
Rede, Bishop of Chichester, ‘*x libros et x libras ef unum 
calicem, which proved to be the pattern of many other 
gifts, In 1422 Roger Whelpduls, Bishop of Carlisle, 


formerly provost, bequeaths, together with vestments for 
the chapel, ‘‘Omnes libros mss. abdactos ab Oxonia 
ordinatos pro studio,” 

For the next century and a half the benefaction list is 
blank, nor do Gutch snd Wood supply any facts as to this 
period. But from about 1580 the gifts seem to have 
grown frequent, Archbishop Grindal may be quoted first, 
with his ‘‘cast of bowls,” his collection—some ninety cr 
one hundred volames—of patristic theology, biblical com- 
mentaries and history, and Lis £10 ‘‘ toward the clasping, 
bossing and chaining of the same."” Some other donorsare, 
like him, strangers, but the majority are actual or former 
members of the college. John Curray, fellow, bequeaths, 
in 1652, £5 to the college, whereof £3 4s. is spent on a 
silver cup, the remainder on ‘‘ Scriptores Historis Angli- 
cane” Antony Farington, fellow commoner, presents a 
Plutarch and a Joving-cup. Cuthbert Buckle, Alderman of 
Lonon, presents a kine’s Bivle; John Hill, upper cook of 
the college, a Geneva Bible ; Christopher Potter, provost, 
gives in his lifetime a set of classical and theological 
books, and dying, leaves instructions that a certain part 
of his own library shall be stored in t!:e college archives, 
not to be readily come at by the younger sort, those 
authors, namely, who are commonly called Socinians. 

The tradition of Provcst Potter's cantion remains, it may 
be mentioned, in the college to this day ; at least, books 
on domonology and witchcraft, Sir Wulter Scott’s among 
the numbers, are still locked up, The catalogue of 1663 
shows a very respect ible collection, including those manu- 
scripts which are perhaps our greatest treasures, but of 
fift-en century printed books very few. 


ExrtoyMent ror Wowrn.—The chief cause of the pre- 
ferenco of young women for the office and shop is in the fact 
that domestic service is too often considered in the light of 
a disgrace, instead of being considered, as it should be, as 
an accomplishment. The next reason is the incapacity of 
women generally to comprehend the difference between 
their future and the future of young men starting out in 
the same line of business ; and last, but not least, in many 
eyes, the pay is more tempting at the outset. If any 
woman ever supposed that copying six or seven hours a 
day, day in and day out, or standing twelve or fifteen 
hours in a shop is any easier than ordinary domestio 
labor, she soon unlearns it when she tries it. Copying 
and adding figures are severe forms of labor, and require 
the robust constitution of a strong and healthy man if 
such work is to be continuous, Let those who expect to 
accomplish anything in life begin at the beginning, man 
and woman, and keep to it. Of course no reasoning will 
apply to necessity. It is only to such as have other op- 
portunities that this philosophy is addressed. 


Tue Neepie’s Ere. —Tho passage from the New Testa- 
ment, ‘It is easier for a camel, etc.,” has perplexed many 
good men who have read it literally. In Oriental cities 
there are in the large gates small and very low apertures, 
called, metaphorically, ‘* needles’ eyes,” just as we talk of 
windows on shipboard as ‘‘ bulls’ eyes.” These entrances 
are too narrow for a camel to pass through in the ordinary 
manner, or even if loaded. When a loaded camel has to 
pass through one of these entrances, it kneels down, its 
load is removed, and then it shuffles through on its knees, 
‘*Yesterday,” writes Lady Duff Gordon, from Cairo, “I 
saw a camel go through the eye of a needle—that is, the 
low, arched door of an inclosure. He must kneel aod 
bow his head to creep through; and thus the rich man 
must humble himself.” 
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YOUNG FROG CATCHERS: 


A FROG. 


By ANDREW 


To pxscrrpe the appearance and every-day aspect of 
frog-existence would be'a superfluous task. The animal 
“‘sits” at ease very much as does a cat; and, indeed, ex- 
hibits also much of the stolidity of expression which char- 
acterizes the familiar denizen of our hearths, In watch- 
ing a frog in its resting posture we perceive that it 
possesses characters which readily entitle it to rank as a 
member of the highest group, or sub-kingdom of the 
animal world. Its limbs are thus found to be four in 
number, and to possess, as everybody knows, like the 
body itself, an inner skeleton. In this respect, the frog 
agrees with man himself and with all other vertebrate ani- 
mals; for in that group the limbs never exceed four, and 
are always in pairs—although, indeed, we may find no 
limbs at all, as in most snakes; or only one pair, as in 
whales and some fishes, The frog’s hind limbs are seen 
to be disproportionately long when compared with his 
fore members. These elongated limbs form very effective 
swimming-paddles, as might readily be supposed, and 
their five toes are duly webbed for natatory purposes, 
The front limbs possess four fingers only, and these 
fingers are destitute of a web. Ths frog is entirely un- 
pr°tected by any hard covering. No scales are present, 
and in this respect, we may note in passing, it presents a 
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very decided contrast to the reptiles, which—as may be 
readily illustrated by the case of lizards, serpents and the 
like—are well provided in the matter of body-covering. 
There is no distinct neck in our frog, the broad, flat- 
tened head appearing to join the trunk directly and of 
itself. The eyes are very prominent; and although ears 
would, at first sight, appear to be wanting, the naturalist 
would point to a tightly-stretched surface of skin existing 
just behind the eye, and colored of a dark hue. This is 
the tympanum, and represents the ‘‘drum” of the ear in 
higher forms of life ; so that our frog’s ear may be roughly 
compared to our own organ of hearing, minus the outer 
ear, and also the passage leading from that outer ear to 
the ‘drum.” There is no trace of a tail in the full-grown 
frog, albeit that in early life it certainly possesses an ap- 
pendage of that kind, such an observation warning us that 
in studying an animal form, it is necessary to become ac- 
quainted with its early history (or development) as well as 
with its later existence. Tholast feature of general inter- 
est in the outer aspect of frog-existence consists in a very 
noticeable prominence which appears in the animal's 
back, just where the haunch-bones and the spine are 
joined together. This prominence well-nigh gives the 
animal the appearance of being ‘* broken-backed ”; but if 
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wo glanced at the skeleton of the frog, as placed in a sit- 
ting posture, we should discern that the prominence in 
question was a perfectly natural and normal feature of its 
anatomy, and that it was due to the sharp angle formed 
by the union of the animal’s haunch-bones with its spine. 

So much for the external features of the frog. Beyond 
an occasional “ wink ” and a ‘croak ”— which may be re- 
garded as musical or not, according to the proclivities and 
tastes of the hearer—the frog, when at rest, may be looked 
upon as the apotheosis of placidity. Breathing proceeds 
slowly and regularly in the animal, and, as we shall here- 
after observe, is a process performed differently, in re- 
spect to its mechanism, from respiration in ourselves.” 
When touched or irritated, the frog is given to the exhibi- 
tion of discretion as the better part of valor. # It nimbly 
leaps forward from the source of irritation, and if placed 
in the water swims with ease and agility. Impelled to eat 
by the claims of nutrition and the warnings of hunger, 
the frog captures its insect prey with dexterity. The 
tongue of the animal is attached, not to the back of the 


mouth as in higher animals, but to the front of the lower 
jaw, so that when a frog protrudes his tongue it is the 
free and forked hinder half of the organ which is seen, 
and with which the animal seizes the unwary insect—a 
work much aided by the glutinous secretion with which 


the tongue is covered. 


The answer to the question, ‘‘ What is a frog?” de- 


‘pends largely on a knowledge and understanding of its 


**development.” About.March in each year, as everybody 
knows, the frog’s eggs are deposited in ponds and ditches. 
They form a jelly-like mass—not unlike a tapioca-pudding 
in” appearance—in which the ‘“‘yelks” of the eggs are 
apparent as specks of a black color. The outer, or glutin- 
ous envelope of each egg swells to many times its original 
size, owing to its taking up a large amount of water; and 
hence a mass of frogs’ eggs appear to cover a much larger 
space than is due to their original and normal size. The 
early changes noticed in the frog’s eggs are highly inter- 
esting, not merely because they show us the first begin- 
nings in nature’s manufacture of the living form, but 
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because, so far ag research has proceeded, these changes 
appear common to the entire animal world. The begin- 
ning of development is ushered in by the egg-yelk under- 
going a process of segmentation or division, This division 
proceeds most regularly, and only ends when the yelk 
has become divided into an immense mass of cells, so 
closely packed together that they somewhat resemble a 
mulberry ; and hence the concluding stage of egg-segmen- 
tation is named the mulberry stage, or morula. It is up 
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GEGMENTATION OF FROG’S EGG—SUCCESSIVE STAGES FROM BEGINNING 
OF THE PROCESS (@) TO THE MULBERKY STAGE (h). 


to this stage that animal development at large appears 
certainly to coincide and agree, 

The next changes consist in the formation of two mem- 
branes, by the development of which the young animal, 
or embryo, is to be formed. A groove, called the ‘ primi- 
tive groove,” appears in that part of the embryo which is to 
form the back region ; and as this groove becomes a tube, 
is shut off from the other regions of the body, we see in and 
its formation the promise and outline of the nervous 
system of the future frog. Meanwhile, the lower parts of 
body are also being formed. The walls of the body grow 
downward, and the organs contained within their compass 
are developed ; and in due course the young frog makes 
its appearance—not in its adult form, as the four-legged, 
tailless animal we know it to be, but as the tailed, fish- 
like, gill-breathing form we name the ‘‘tadpole” Frog- 
development is not, therefore, completed when the 
tadpole stage is assamed. The natural expectation would 
be that when an animal is capable of moving about and 
feeding, and when, so to speak, it has finally left the egg 
and completed its preliminary stages of development, it 
should assume the form of the adult, And although this 
natural expectation is quite in consistence with what 
occurs in nature, as a rule, there are various exceptions to 
the rule that an animal assumes the adult form when it 
leaves the egg as an embryo. Of these exceptions insects 
form a notable example. Every one knows that usually 
the egg of an insect gives origia to a free-moving larva, or 
caterpillar, instead of to a winged inseot, And the frogs, 
and toads, and newts—which are all near relations—are 
likewise illustrations of exceptional developments, in that 
they appear on the stage of time first as “‘larve,” or tad- 
poles, and only assume their adult form after a series of 
changes, which properly belong to development, and 
which in other animals are usually passed within the egg. 
These changes, whether occurring in insect or frog, con- 
stitute what is known as the "‘ metamorphosis” (p, 380, 
No. 4) of these animals. 

The anatomy and further history of the fish-like 
tadpole are decidedly instructive. On each side of the 
tadpole’s neck appear two tufts, which we can have no 
difficulty i in recognizing as ‘* gills,” or breathing organs. 
Its tail is fringed by a soft fin, whioh, however, unlike the 
fins of fishes, bas no hard parts, or “ fin-rays,” to support 
it. It possesses horny juws (8, j, p. 880), by which it 
crops tie water-weels—for although the adult frog is an 
insect-eater, the youthful frog is a strict vegetarian ; and 
coiled up within its body, we may perceive the spiral and 
lengthy intestine proper to the plant-cating form. But 


tadpole-life, as the youth of the animal, Knows its own 
changes, as does the earlier infancy of the frog. Soon the 
outside gills (p. 380, a, 8, g) disappenr, and are replaced 
ty internal gills (p. 380, No. 5), developed ‘on the gill- 
arches in the neck ; so that in such a stage of developmént 
the tadpole more than ever resembles the fish with its 
inside gills, placed, as everybody knows, beneath the gill- 
cover in the neck, Next appear the beginnings of adult 
characters in the sprouting of the limbs, which bad forth 
from. the sides of the body; the hind limbs (p. 380, 
No. 6) first appearing, and the fore limbs being visible 
later on (p. 380, No. 7), because they are longer concealed 
by the gill-cover, When the legs are developed, the tail 
begins to ‘grow small by degrees and beautifully less"; 
and, as the tail decreases, the gills (p. 380, No. 8), as 
organs of breathing. likewise begin to disappear and to be 
replaced by the lungs—which have been meanwhile grow- 
ing—as the breathing organs proper to the adult, When 
tail and gills have become absorbed, the frog leaves the 
water, seeks the land, and becomes a true terrestriat 
breather and inhabitant (p. 380, No. 9); the small adult 
body growing rapidly, and in its second Summer or 60, 
attaining to full growth, as represented in frog-existence. 

We are now prepared to answer fully the question, 
** What is a frog?” Having discovered that the animal 
begins life as a fish-like creature, provided with gills and 
a tail, ond that afterward it breatbes by lungs, we are at 
once confirmed in the opinion that it is certainly not a 
“reptile.” For ‘'Reptiles”—of which there are four 
living orders (lizards, snakes, tortoises, etc., and croco- 
diles)—never breathe by gills at any period of life, buat 
possess lungs as their sole breathing organs. And again, 
all reptiles have scales or like body-coverings ; but the 
frogs, and those animals which agree with them in devel- 
opment (tonds, newts, etc.), want, as a rule, all traces of 
hard, external parts. Thus we find that in reality the 
frog is much more nearly related to the fishes than to rep- 
tiles ; and when we discover that some fishes, such as the 
Lepidosirens of Africa and America, may actually breathe 
by lungs as well as by gills, the likeness between frogs 
and fishes is considerably heightened. 

Frogs, toads, newts and all animals allied to them are 
named Amphibians, in allusion to their duplex breathing 
organs, In some of the.amphibian race, such as the Pro- 
teus of underground caves in Central Europe, the Sirens 
(p. 881), ete., we find that the gills, which invariably 
appear in the early life of every amphibian, remain 
throughout life, and as the protens or siren (like every 
other amphibian) develops Iungs in its adult state, it fol- 
lows that there are two chief divisions of amphibian ani- 
mals. Firstly, there are thcse in which the gills of early 
life disappear when the Inugs are developed ; such is the 
case with the frogs, toads and newts. Secondly, there are 
those amphibians in which the gills and lungs co-exist 
throughout life; such are the proteus, siren, axolotl and 
many other forms, If, lastly, we endeavor to discover 
other characters of the amphibian class (in addition to 
that presented by its members having gills in early life 
and lungs in adult existence) we shall find such characters 
to be presently illustrated in the person of our frog. 
Marks of difference from the reptile race are to be seen in 
the three-chambered heart; in the skull b ing joined to 
the spine by ¢wo processes, or ‘‘condyles,” and not, as in 
reptiles, by one only ; and in the occurrence of a series of 
changes, called the ‘‘ metamorphoses,” which are exhib- 
ited in the development of amphibians, and which are not 
represented either in fishes on the one hand or in reptiles 
on the other. 

We thus discover onr frog to be an amphibian animal, 
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and as such to be inoluded in the ‘ Vertebrate” group in 
which fishes, reptiles, birds and quadrupeds (including 
man) are likewise contained. One feature in the history 
of the frog may be first alluded to as that with which all 
vertebrates agree, namely, thut the general plan of the 
body consists of two parallel tubes—one existing in the 
back region of the animal where 
we saw the ‘‘primitive groove” to 
be formed, and containing the 
nervous system (n?), brain and 
spioul cord. This first tube (p!) is 
formed by the skull and spine 
The second tube (p2) is formed by 
the walls of the body, and contains 
the other organs of the frame 
These are arranged as follows: The 
heart below (%), the digestive system 
in the middle (a\, and a second ner- 
vous system, called the sympathelic 
(n}), in front of the spine and above the digestive 
tract. Thus, even in a cursory examination of the frog, 
we learn the essential plan on which every vertebrate 
body, from that of the fish to the human frame, is con- 
structed. The double-tube arrangement seen in our am- 
phibian is characteristic of every vertebrate form, but of 
no other type of animal structure. And every vertebrate 
animal (but no other) therefore carries its nervous axis 
along its back, its “‘sympathetic"’ nervous system beneath 
its spine, its digestive system in the middle of its body, 
and its he:rt lowest of all, or on the floor of its body. 

Commencing our brief history of the frog with its skin 
layer, we find that mem- 
brane like our own skin, 
to consist of two layers 
—one an upper or outer, 
called the epidermis (b), 
the other a sensitive 
under layer, the dermis, 
or true skin (c). In the 
frog the skin contains 
black pigment-cells (a) of 
a peculiar and irregular 
shape. Under stimula- 
tion, such as light, these 
cells undergo changes in 
shape and form, and 
the alterations in hue 
or color to which the 
skin of the frog is subject are due to the movements 
of these cells. It is noteworthy that very large veins 
are distributed in the frog’s skin, and the skin-glands 
(@), or those structures analogous to our ‘‘sweat- 
glands,” are also highly developed. So that we can un- 
derstand readily enough how the frog contrives to support 
life for a lengthened period when its lungs are excised, 
seeing that the skin in that case, as in the ordinary run of 
frog existence, largely supplements or entirely performs 
the work of the lungs in getting rid of the waste matters 
brought to its glands by the blood-ciroulation. This work 
of getting rid of waste matters we name “excretion.” 

The frog’s skeleton is well worth studying from its 
general type being admirably adapted to convey to us an 
idea of the bony framework of vertebrate animals at large. 
The mainstay and support, or centre of the skeleton, is, of 
course, the spine, backbone or vertebral column, as it is 
usually named. This spine is continued above into the 
skull; and, as we havo seen, the brain contained in the 
latter organ becomes continuous with the spinal marrow 
protected within the backbone. So that when we declare 
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that every vertebrate animal, like the frog, has ita nervous 
system partitioned off from the rest of its body, we de- 
clare a real character, and one of extreme importance in 
the history of the highest type of animal structure. The 
frog’s spine is undoubtedly short ; it consists, like man’s 
spine, of separate bones or vertebree, and these in the frog 
number nine. The tail extremity of the spine is formed 
by « single piece named the coccyx, or urostyle, which 
in itself probably represents several united vertebra. 
Above, each vetebra gives off a projection named the spin- 
ous process, and at each side bears two long pieces, called 
the fransverse processes, which are apt to be mistaken for 
ribs, There are no ribs ia the frog; and unquestionably 
the abeence of ribs is an advantage to the animal in its 
leaping movements. But the want of these bones means 
also the absence of a chest, or thorax, and, as we can reade 
ily conceive, by a reference to our own movements of 
breathing, the frog must respire differently from our- 
selves—as, indeed, we shall presently note. The frog’s 
skull is a complex structure, which need not be described 
in the present instance, further than to remark that it 
consists of so much bone and so much oartilage, or 
“‘eriatle” ; whilst, as already noted, it is joined to the 
skull by two processes, or “condyles,” which fit into hol- 
lows in the first vertebra or atlas, 

The frog has a well-developed breastbone, or sternum, 
and in its shoulder are several bony pieces not represented 
at all, or but feebly developed, in ourselves ; although the 
collar-bone or clavicle, and the scapula or shoulder-blade, 
constituting the two elements in our own shoulders, are 
represented in the frog. The frog’s arm, or foreleg, is 
strictly comparable with our own jin its structure. There 
is a humerus, or bone of the upper arm, as in our- 
selves ; two bones (radius and ulna), in the apparently 
single forearm cf the frog, as in man ; six wrist or carpal 
bones, instead of eight, as in man; and but four 
fingers, instead of five, as in the human subject, the 
frog’s thamb being rudimentary. Similarly, the hind 
limb and the haunch in the frog are modeled on the type 
common to all vertebrates. The frog’s haunch-bone on 
each side consists of three pieces — ilixm, ischium, and 
pubis—os in man himself; and these three bones unite 
to form the deep cup (acetabulum) or socket in which the 
head of the thigh-bone works to form the hip-joint. The 
thigh-bone or femur; the tibia or shin, and the flbula 
(forming the ‘‘leg,”) united together; the ankle or éarsus 
formed in the frog 
of two chief bcnes 
only, the metatarsus a \ 
or instep, formed, .\ } 
as in man, of five — 
bones, and the five $ 
toes, represent seg- 
ments of the lower 
limb corresponding 
in type, although 
differing in num- 
ber, to the lower 
limb of man, and 
to the hinder limbs 
of all other verte- 
brate animals, 

There is little 
need in the present oase to say anything about the 
muscles of the frog. ‘* Muscle,” as every one must know, 
forms the fiesh of the body. When we eat beef and 
mutton we devour the muscle of the ox and sheep 
respectively ; and although the flesh of the frog is not a 
dainty in repute on this side of the Atlantic, yet the 
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muscular tissue of the 
amphibian is not to be 
despised as a culinary 
dainty. As in our- 
selves, the muscles of 
the frog enable the 
animal to execute the 
various movements of 
the body, and act under 
the direction of the 
nervous system as the 
ruling centre of the or- 
ganism. 

Digestion in the frog 
is performed by a very 
perfect set of apparatus, 
The teeth are small and 
insignificant, and are 
borne on the upper jaw 
and palate only; the 
lower jaw being un- 
armed. Gullet, stom- | 
ach, intestine, liver and 
sweetbread, or pancreas, 
constitute the furnish- 
ings of the frog’s ali- 
mentary system ; and a 
spleen also exists—this 
latter organ dealing with the elaboration of the blood. 
The food being converted into blood through the agency 
of the digestive organs, we find a heart and blood-vessels, 
provided for the circulation of that fluid. In the 
frog the heart is three-chambered, and circulates red 
blood, in which, when the microscope is employed, we 
ean discern large red blood-corpuscles, giving color to the 
blood, as in ourselves, The frog’s heart is a peculiar 
piece of mechanism, and consists of two smaller chambers 
—right (RA) and deft (La) auricles—and a large chamber, the 
ventricle (v). The right auricle receives impure blood, 
which, having gone the round of the body, requires 
purification in the lungs. The left auricle, on the other 
hand, receives the purified blood from the lungs. Each 
auricle opens into the ventricle. From the ventricle a 
passage, called the aortic bulb, leads outward to the body, 
and this passage is divided lengthwise in two by a swing- 
door or movable partition, called the septum (s). Last of 
all, we may note that from this passage two chief sets of 
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blood-vessels, like two 
roads or lobbies, ##ead 
outward (is, rs). To pass 
into the one of these 
roads we should require 
to go on the right side 
of the swing - door, 
whilst the other and 
left side allows exit by 
the second of the two 
channels, 

This mechanism is 
beautifully adjusted to 
the wants of frog-circu- 
lation ; for we find that 
the left auricle throws 
its pure blood into the 
ventricle, while the right 
auricle also empties the 
impure blood into this 
; cavity. When this com- 
mon receptacle or ven- 
tricle contracts in its 
turn, whither does the 
blood pass? The an- 
swer is cleur if we re- 
member the disposition 
of the swing-door and 
the passages in the lobby of the ventricle. The first result of 
the ventricle's contraction is to send the venous or impure 
blood out of its cavity by the 2e/? passage (is) of the lobby, 
the swing-door falling over toward and closing the right 
passage (7s); and thus the impure blood passes by the 
only channels (3, 3) open to it to the lungs for purification. 
A mixture of pure and impure blood has meanwhile been 
taking place in the ventricle, and as the swing-door now 
closes the left passage, this mixed blood is allowed to pass 
out through blood-vessels (2, 2), which convey it to the 
body—the frog’s body thus receiving and being nourished 
by a mixed blood, and not by an absolutely pure blood, 
as in birds and quadrupeds. Finally, as the last result of 
the ventricte’s contraction, the perfectly pure blood which 
has just come from the left auricle is, by an ingenious 
adjustment of the blood-vessel, sent to the head and brain 
of the frog, as the most important part of the body. 

Thus the circulation of the blood in the frog, performed 
continually during its lifetime, is found to involve a deli- 
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SIREN LACERTINA, SHOWING EXTERNAL GILLS. 


cacy and exactness of mechanism which excites our 
wonder even when studied in the most superficial fashion. 
Space will not permit us to do more than notice in passing, 
that the work of ‘ excretion,” or that devoted to the get- 
ting rid of waste matters, is performed in the frog by 
means of two kidneys, by the skin-glands, and lastly, by 
the lungs—all of which organs, 28 in man, separate from 
the blood the waste products which, as the result of 
bodily work, are inseparable from life and living. The 
lungs are elastic sacs, into which air is ‘‘ swallowed” by 
the frog rather than ‘‘breathed.”? As we have seen, no 
ribs exist in these animals ; hence, when the inhalation 
of air occurs, the frog first fills its mouth through the 
nostrils. Next in order, the hinder 
nostrils are closed by the tongue 
being applied thereto, and the gul- 
let is also closed by the same action. 
The only aperture remaining open 
being that of the wind-pipe, the air 
is forced into the lungs by the mus- 
cular action of the muscles of the 
sides of the mouth; whilst ‘‘ ex- 
piration ” is a work probably effect- 
ed wholly, or in greater part, by the 
elasticity of the lungs, 

That the frog possesses means 
for maintaining relations with its 
surroundings is perfectly evident. 
It captures prey, it sees, it hears, 
it emits voice, and it regulates its 
actions, muscular and otherwise, in 
conformity with the exigencies of 
its life. The acts of frog -existence, like those of all 
other animals, are regulated by the chief nervous sysiem, 
consisting of the brain, spinal cord and nerves pro- 
ceeding therefrom. The sympathetic system of nerves, 
already mentioned, possesses the function of regulating 
the movements of the heart and other actions of in- 
voluntary nature. The brain of the frog exhibits the 


BRAIN OF FROG. 


(b) Olfactory Nerves ; (e) 
Pineal Gland ; (d) Ori- 
gin of Gptic Nerves; 
(au) Auditory Nerves; 
(v) Position of Fourth 
Ventricle, 


chief divisions common fo all brains. Looking down on 
the brain from above, we see in front (1) the olfactory 
region (ol), or that connected with the sense of smell ; (2) 
the cerebrum (c), or chief part of the} brain ; (3) the optic 
thalamus (t); (4) the optic lobes (op), connected with the 
nerves of sight; (5) the cerebellum (cb), or lesser brain ; 
and (6) the medulla oblongaia (m), or upper part of the 
spinal cord (sp). Ifwe suppose parts 2 (the cerebrum) and 
5 (the cerebellum) to become immensely enlarged, and 
developed over the other parts of the brain, we should 
represent the chief difference between man's brain and 
that of the frog. From the frog’s brain ten pairs of 
(cranial) nerves, chiefly connected with the organs of 
sense, are given off, and a like number of nerves origi- 
nate from the spinal cord and are distributed throughout 
the body. 

The general 
deductions 
which may be 
drawn from 
this brief study 
of the frog 
have been in- 
dicated as our 
history has 
proceeded. We 
thus learn from 
the frog’s an- 
atomy not 
merely the 
general plan of 
all vertebrate 
animals, but a 
general review 
of such a his- 
tory presents 
us with the 
salient pointe 
of man’s own 
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THE EDITOR'S OPERA-GLASS. 


structure and physiology ; for man’s body undoubtedly 
exhibits a type of structure modeled on the broad lines 
on which that of the frog has been shown to be built up. 
And it may be added that if we could correctly appreci- 
ate and folly understand the true meaning and bearings 
of even the changes through which a frog passes in the 
course of its progress to maturity, we should find our- 
selves thereby enabled to add very largely to our know- 
ledge of animal history at large ; and even many obscure 
points in human development could be shown to be bound 
up in the answer to the commonplace question—‘' What 
is a frog ?” 


THE EDITOR'S OPERA-GLASS. 


THe Punch for Midenmmer bad a very good cartoon of 
* Lady Midas” inviting a poor German pianist down to 
her splendid place in the country, * to see her roses.” 

** Ah I” said he, ‘I have five, six jiltren, and zey do not 
live on roses.” 

It is a suggestive picture, and may well be taken to 
heart by the rich people of this countiy, who are too apt 
to ask poor artists to their houses, to sing and play for 
nothing, ignoring the six * jiltren” who are to be fed and 
clothed. 

At Newport, and at Saratoga, we may presume that a 
poor artist comes for his Sammer’s work, to make his 
bread. It is a very unhandsome thing for a rich pa- 
troness to ask such 8 person to sing or play at her house 
without a generous honorarium ; and if he should consent 
to do it as an advertisement, the indy should be sure that 
he receives the full value of bis reading, at a subsequent 
entertainment for which she sells the tickets. 

The ead death of the popular pianist, Alfred Pease, 
(found dead on a pile of boards in St. Louis, perhaps 
killed by the heat, or heart disease), reminds us of one 
who had the kindest heart united to the most graceful 
genius. Alfred Pease was fond of playing in parlors, and 
often gave away his talents. His ‘‘ Memorial Hymn” to bis 
brother and sister, who were killed by a railroad disaster 
near New Hamburg, will long be remembered and sung in 
our churches as a most pathetic piece of music. 

Still more appalling was the accident near Long Branch, 
which deprived the world of the valuable life of William 
H. Garrison. He was a man of singular worth, modesty 
and acquirement, He was one of the few business men 
of the day who enjoyed Pope and Addison, and carried 
his little pocket ‘Horace ” about with him, keeping up his 
classics. It is touchiug to sze in his will that he directs 
that his only son receive a collegiate education at Harvard 
or Yale. 

An educated business man in America, one who keeps 
up his cultnre, is an important citizen. We are not all of 
us so many-sided as to be both practical ard litcrary. 
Would that we wore! It makes no less a successful rail- 
way king that a man is also a classical scholar, and the 
American man should aim at being everything. 

Ozcar Wilde’s csthetio programme issued at the Casino, 
at Newport, printed oa clear transparent yellow paper, 
like bank-note paper in texture, bore a very fine drawing 
of his own head and Jong hair, as beautiful as one of 
Correggio’s cherubs, Although it is more beautiful than 
ho is, it is still very suggestive, and ws probably done by 
Whistler, or by Do Maurier. Itis only fair to Mr. Wilde 
to say that he made a very favorable impression at New- 
port, and shared the elegant hospitality of the cottagera, 
receiving and giving pleasure, He appenred in an olive- 
green velvet dress coat, and left Newport in a velvet closk 
and an Alpine hat, 


Egyptian heads and sphinxes, au naturel, everything 
a Vegyptienne, is now in order for paper, cards, orna- 
ments and dinner ices. It is almost time that the fat and 
smirking face of Arabi Bey should appear stamped on the 
sateens, now so fashionable for ladies’ morning dresses. It 
is a strange feature of the profanity and frivolity of the 
age that so dreadfal an event as the bombardment of Alex- 
andria becomes but the fitting text for a joke! It will be 
no joke to hear that the insane rebels have blown up the 
Suez Canal, We should havo some arrangement in this 
world by which any one who does the world an infinite 
mischief should be held accountable for his breakages. 

As the gayety of August fades away, and the world re- 
treats from Newport, and Elberon, and Saratoga, to the 
quiet of a country house, the decorative arts begin to look 
up, and we have seen some very pretty paintings on 
marble mantels, by which those cold, ugly, tombstone 
things have been transformed into beanty. The marble 
proves to be a good medium to work upon, as it does not 
require a previous coating, which must be applied to 
china or terra cotta. The colors are laid on with spirits 
of turpentine : fur black marble fireplaces, the scarlet flow- 
ers of early Autumn, the cardinals and the bright fleld 
lily, or the splendid gladiolus ; for white marble mantels, 
bluebirds and orchids, or the field-flowers, muke lovely 
groupe, Indeed, white marble mantels can be painted in 
water-color. Figures and groups well drawn may orna- 
ment the Jong slab, while flowers and birds can form a 
pretty frieze along the top piece. If an artist wishes to 
correct his work, he has but to wash it off with white sand 
and water. The light colors should be laid on first, with a 
dry brush, and dark colors added Iater. High lights can 
be scratched with a penknife. Some of this painting on 
marble has the soft and beautiful effect of Malbone’s 
miniatures, Heads of children, peeping from behind ooy, 
crimson roses and violets, make lovely designs. Com- 
mon gall will entirely cleanse discolored marble, but soap 
should never be used, As many conntry honses, built 
twenty years ago, are disfigured by murble mantels, we 
think this a fortunate discovery. 

The September pleasuro-seckers will, of course, read ‘In 
the Saddle,” a pretty volume of selections, on horseback- 
riding. Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller, Bayard Taylor, 
Byron and Riickert, Birger and Scott, Bowring, Tenny- 
son and Longfellow, Wiliam Morris and Aldrich, and 
even quaint and funny Dr. Holmes, have been found to 
have said something in the saddle, Nor did they leave 
out Jchn Gilpin, that horseman of renown. The romuntio 
stories of ‘‘The Dutchess May,” **Launcelot and Guine- 
vere,” ** Tho Rose of Denmark,” and the ‘‘Carrying of the 
News from Ghent to Aix,” all testify to the lovely romance 
of horse and rider. 

Perhaps one of the prettiest of these poems, by Gustave 
Nadand, called ‘‘ Horse and Rider,’”’ has been left out. 

A very remarkable book from the pen of a Spanish 
writer, called ‘*Gloria,” has excited much interest at the 
watering-places, where it proved a much more robust bit 
of reading than often falls to the lot of Sumraer wanderers, 
It is on the old, old story of creed, which forms the basis 
of every modern strong novel, and opens up to us the 
unusual interest of a Spanish interior. The story is sad, 
but it is a Shakespearean sadness, a worthy sadness. The 
style is delightful, new, and most original. 

And now, are we to have serial navigation? From one 
of our contemporari:s we learn that in England the sub- 
ject has been discussed with such plain mechanical calou- 
lations, and by such learned engineers, that it seems im- 
mediately probable that the hitherto insuperable objections 
may bo overcome. Van Nostrand'’s Engineering Maga- 
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zine for July contains a paper read before the institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers by William Pole, F. R. 8., in which 
a practical application is made of several important recent 
mechanical improvements to the problem. The first and 
most important would seem to be the application of a screw 
propeller to a balloon. Propulsion and steering are now 
arranged ; we must now reduce weight. 

News from England apropos of the marriage of Miss 
Isabel Craven to the Earl of March, eldest son of the Duke 
of Richmond, would seem to indicate that English women 
are improving as to taste in dress, We read of a ‘‘ sapphire 
blue moire with long train, and velvet bodice, a deep 
crimson brocade picked out with ruby, a terra cotta bro- 
cade over cream-color, a velvet brocade with velvet bo- 
dice, white moire bodice, and paniers over a skirt of 
cream-colored lace, and a pale-blue moire, with bonnet 
of pale-blue erépe.” The bridesmaids, who were tall, 
looked taller (and we fear gawky), in pretty white gowns 
of silk and muslin. They carried large bouquets of dark-red 
carnations and maiden-hair, and wore velvet matching 
the flowers in oolor, all of which sounds better than the 
usual dress of the Saxon Queens, But it is true the 
English girls have given the Parisiennes a few hints. 
Rubens hats first appeared in England, and are now uni- 
versally worn in Paris and in the French watering-places, 
asd the Jawn-tennis dresses, embroidered with Kate 
Greenaway’s figure drawings, and almost obsolete now in 
England, are being extensively alopted abroad. 

The Jawn-tennis tournaments have been as prominent 
a feature of the Casino as ever. The absence of Mr. 
Pe nctt threatened at first to chill this redoubtable strife, 
but it bas not done so. 

Is it not time, by-the-way, for a new game? There 
seems to be a sicgular dullness hanging over the inventive 
faculties of the game-makers. 

A gentleman at Newport has appeared, driving three 
white ponies abreast, a very pretty novelty there, 
although in Bohemia, and in the northern provinces of 
Austria, nothing is more common. 

The dinner parties at Newport have been unusually 
splendid, and often serving as precursors of an evening 
party. Those who are asked in after dinner are called ** en 
pastilles de Vichy”— that is, digestive lozenges. 

The severe change of weather, the heat at 97 degrees, 
followed by nights in which frost occurred, has made an 
unhealthy Summer. It is not so sure that all who have 
taken the waters at our American Spas have benefited by 
them. Rheumatism and gout and sciatica seem very 
much on the increase, and that shapeless and many-armed 
jellyfish, malaria, is more rampant than ever. These 
American maladies, and the hay-fover, which is now gain- 
ing s cosmopolitan renown, require caution, particularly 
in the soft sweet September days, which are, without 
doubt, treacherous as to health, althongh they are as 
lovely as the graceful Vivien, whose graces wound them- 
selves.round the ancient harpist, as well as about the feet 
of Launcelot of the Lake. 

We could talk much of yachts and their fittings, of the 
wonderful trips of the Numouna, which famous yacht 
watched the bombardment of Alexandria. We could spea 
of light winds and calms, and white sails at New Lon- 
don and at Bar Harbor; of racing yachts and pleasure 
boats—of the Erycina, which, over on the other side, won 
the Queen’s Cup. All the world’s afloat, in this fine weather, 
but our space forbids our getting out to sea, It is said 
that certain influential ladies of New York propose tender- 
ing to Clara Morris (Mrs. Herriot), a complimentary 
benefit, in the early Autumn, after people have returned 
totuwn. She amply deserves it, and as we are to welcome 


Mrs, Langtry and Henry Irving to these shores, we should 
hasten to indorse and reward American talent before we 
lose our heads over the imported article. 

Clara Morris is a woman of genius, who has fought ill 
health bravely, and who deserves an ample recognition at 
the hands of her own country women. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Ir will surprise most people to learn from the report published 
by Herr Fuchs, that during the year 1831 no fewer than 244 earth- 
quakes were known to have ocourred. Forty-one of these hap- 
pened in Summer. fifty-six in spring, sixty-one in Autumn, and 
eighty-six in Winter. The great number observed daring this lat- 
ter period 1s accounted for by the fact that the earth disturbances 
at Agram, beginolag November, 1880, were extended into the fol- 
lowing year. With regard to the great earthquakes of the past 
year, that of Chios, lasting six days, and killing 4,181 persons, be- 
aides injuring a great many more, must take the first place. Then 
came the far smaller catastrophe at Ischia, with its 150 victims. 
It is notable that the delicate instruments at Vesuvius Observa- 
tory gave no indications of these upheavals of the eurth’s crust, 
eee Switzerland some interesting soismic phenomena were 
no! 


A piscovery, which would have delighted the heart of the late 
Mr. Darwin, was lately brought before the Acad‘mie des Sci‘nces, 
by M. Filhol, It consisted of a unique fossil head, found during 
the study of some Mammalian remains in tho phosphorite deposits 
of Quercy, uniting the character of a Pig wie that of a monkey. 
This is the first perfect fossil of the kind which has ever been 
found, but some years back the portion of an upper jaw was dis- 
covered near Apt, in the Upper Eocene strata, having the same 
characteriatios, It is therefore surmised that during the Late 
Eocene period there existed a class of animals which might be 
described as Pachysimians, 


New Insuiatina Compounnd.—A new insulating compound has 
been introduced, which is said to be as eficient as gutta-percha 
or ebonite, and much cheaper. Jt kas been patented by Dr. Flem- 
ing, and has been tested by, amongst others, Sir W. Thomsoa, Mr. 
Preece, and Mr. J. F. Moulton. It is understood to be Scomponpa 
of sawdust, cotton-waste, paper pulp, and other fibrous material, 
which is so treated that it can be worked into any shape, and be 
made impervious to moisture or acids, The new compound has 
been named insulite. 


R. Mextpora investigates the action of benzyl chloride upon 
diphenylamine, and the action of oxidizing agents upon the pro- 
duct. ‘he substance thus produced is a green dye, “viridin,” 
which, by the action of strong sulphurio acid, forms sulphonic 
acids. The alkaline salts of one of these acids dves woolen fabrics 
from an alkaline bath. This color is the chloride of a base, which 
the author has proved to be dipheny! diamidotripheny! carbinol. 


Gasxexw’s Compendinm of Penmanship has been advertised 
{n this magazine for some years. Professor Gaskell is the pro- 
rietor of the business colleges in Jorsey (ity and Munchester, 
.H., with a reputation, in his specialty, that places him at the 
head of bis profession. One hundred and seventy thousand of 
his Compendium have been sold. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


A yousa Indy attending balls and parties should have a female 
chaperone until she is uble to call some male chap her owa. 


Tue ignorant young man, who sald he wanted to go to college 
“go as to study a egitl called Belle Lettres,” had some natural 
talont for something, after all. 


Neranpor's Pretty Daughter: “How much is this a yard?” 
Draper’s Son: “ Only one kiss.” “If it is so cbeap, I will take 
three yards, and grandma will pay you.” 


“You are as full of airs as a music-box,” {s what a young man 
sald to a girl, who refused to let him see her home. “That muy 
be,” was the reply; ‘but I don’t go with a crank.” 


THe meanost man on record sent through a post-office, pre- 
sided over by a woman, & postal card, on which was written— 
“Dear Jack—Here arv the details of that scandal.” And then the 
rest was in Greek. 


“T want.” sald the candidate, ‘eo to live that I will ever be 
embalmed in the hearts of my constituents.” “ That’s juat you,” 
shouted a sarcastic mun near the door; “embalmed you are—a 
regular out of date old mummy.” 


Tue laziest boy exists in Connecticut, His mother sent him to 
a neighbor's house alter a cup of sour milk. On pole told that 
there was none but sweet milk to be got, he helped himself toa 
chair, and said, “Well, 'l wait til it sours.” 


A satten had received strict orders not to keep any prisoners 
{n solltary confinement. Once, when he had but two in eagiee 
one escaped, und he was oblizod, in consequence, to kick tha 
other out of doors, to comply with the regulations 
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ENGLAND'S ONLY LIVING GENERAL, 
By ALFreD H. GUERNSEY. a 
Wirz the single exception of the ill-advised and worse- ; time she has been engaged in an ever-beginning and never- 
conducted war in the Crimea, England has for more than | ending series of petty conflicts upon the borders of her 
two generations wisely kept aloof from the great military | possessions in every other quarter of the globe; petty 
conflicts which have been waged in Europe, but all the | wars, in which little honor was to be gained by victory, 
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while deep disgrace would be incurred by anything less 
than entire success. Sinoe 1854 she has, undoubtedly, 
greatly strengthened herself as a military power, but she 
has certainly not in this respeot kept pace with her great 
continental rivala, Aod now when she is suddenly in- 
volved in an affair, the result of which no man can safely 
forecast, she finds herself in a strange position. Her armed 
intervention in the affuirs of Egypt has flung a lighted 
match into a mass of eombustibles and kindled a flame, 
unless speedily stamped out, that may result in a general 
conflagration. To bring this Egyptian imbroglio to a speedy 
close seems to be the one thing to be done. England has 
looked over her army list, and finds only one man who 
has given proof thit he possesses even the promise of 
capacity to perform the work in hand. She finds only one 
man whom his warmest admirers dare to pronounce, not 
to say a great general, but even to have in him the making 
of a grent general, and his capacities have as yet been put 
to the test only upon the most limited scale, He has never 
commanded more than a handful of troops; has never, 
except as a subaltern in the Crimea, looked upon a great 
army, or seen anything more than a mere skirmish. The 
most which can now be said of him is that the unvuaryiog 
success which has attended the small operations which he 
bas conducted has been of such a character as to give large 
promise that he will be found competent for the moat im- 
portant tasks which events may devolve upon him. So, 
at least, judge the English Government and the English 
people. This man is Sir Garnet Wolseley, To-day he 
occupies a place not unlike that occupied by Bonaparte at 
the commencement of his first campaign ia Italy. 

Garnet Joseph Wolieley, the son of a major of aregiment 
ofinfantry, was born at the ‘‘Golden Bridge House,” near 
Dablin, Ireland, June 4th, 1833. At the.age of nineteen he 
entered the army as an ensign. England, or rather the 
East India Company, was then engaged in a petty war 
with Barmah. Wolseley served in this with so much credit 
as to gaina medul. He was then sent to the Crimea; was 
severely wounded at the siege of Sebastopol ; was made a 
captain, presumably for merit,at twenty-three, and received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor, and of the fifth 
class of the Turkish Order of the Medjidie, whatever that 
may be worth. The Crimean war was scarcely over when 
the Sepoy mutiny broke out. Wolseley was sent back to 
India, and we catch faint glimpses of him at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow, and ‘at the defense of Alumbagh, his 
name being honorably mentioned in the dispatches of the 
day ; he being also made a lientenant-colonel by brevet 
in 1859, 

He must bave manifested no little executive capacity, for 
in 1860, when the one-sided war with China broke out, he 
was placed on the staff of the Quartermaster-Ceneral ; 
served through the brief campaign, and gained ‘‘a medal 
and two clasps.” Of this Chinese war he wrote a rather 
interesting “narrative.” We lose sight of him until 1867, 
when he was sent to Canada as Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General. Two years later he prepared a ‘Soldier's 
Pocket-book for Field Servios,” full of excel'ont rules and 
suggestions, in which he developed what seems to be his 
cardinal idea, that in warfare everything should be 
sacrificed to success, and that the thing to be aimed at is 
to make a campaign short and decisive. By this time he 
has come to be recognised as a man of resource and 
action, and has risen to the rank of colonel, 

Things in the British Provinces of North Amerioa had 
begun to put on a rather questionable aspect. What is 
ow known as the ‘‘ Dominion of Canada” had been par- 
tially organized in 1867, More than 1,000 miles to the 
northwest of Toronto was the little Red Biver settlement, 


with a population of some 15,000 souls, mostly half-breeds, 
French blood being predominant among them. It was 
proposed to attach this region to the newly-established 
Dominion. In the early Antumn of 1869 Mr. McDougall 
was appointed Lieuteuant-Governor of this region, with 
direotions to proceed thither at once, assist in the formal 
transfer of the Northwest Territories from the Hudson 
Bay Company, and as soon as this was done to assume the 
government. The half-breeds of the Red River settle- 
ment knew little of that Canada into which they were to 
be absorbed. They organized a provisional government, 
of which Louis Riel was made president, having in view 
an ultimate union with the United States, McDougall, 
when within sixty miles of Fort Garry, was met by an 
order from Riel, forbidding him to enter the Northwest 
Territories without speeial permission from the Special 
Committee of the self-constituted authorities of the Red 
River settlement. The Lieutenant-Governor went on to 
the fort, but was not allowed to enter, and went back to 
the American town of Pembina, The half-breeds now 
had their own way; made prisoners of several bodies of 
loyalists, tried some of them by court-martial, and ordered 
one of them to be shot for having been “insolent” to his 
captors. ‘It was necessary,” said Riel, ‘‘to make an ex- 
ample, in order that Canada should respect the people of 
Red River.” 

This execution took plice early in March, 1870. The 
tidings of it aroused a deep sensation in the Dominion 
and England, and it was resolved to send an armed expe- 
dition to the Red River country, to restore the Queen’s 
authority there. Colonel Wolseley was directed to draw 
up a plan of the expedition. It was highly approved, and 
the execution of it was committed to his hands, It was to 
number 1,200 fighting men, of whom one-third were Brit- 
ish regulars, and the remainder Canadian militia. Besides 
these, there were from time to time added some 400 roy- 
agevrs, to manage the canoes, so that in all the expedition 
numbered not more than 1,800 men, and one woman, the 
wife of an officer, who was permitted to accompany her 
husband. 

From Toronto, where the expedition was organized, to 
Fort Garry, its ultimate destination, the distanca is about 
1,200 miles, The first ninety-four miles was by railway, 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Haron; then came 534 
miles by steamers through Lakes Huron and Superior ; 
beyond this a road of fifty miles had been projected and 
partly constructed to the little Lake Shebandowan, near 
the summit of the low watershed of the continent ; and 
thence the party were to go in bonts through a wilder- 
ness of Jakes and rivers never before traversed, except 
by Indians in their bark canoes. For this long voyage 
more than 200 boats were constructed at various places in 
Canada, They wore ggmerally from twenty-five to thirty 
feet long, six or sever feat wide, each calculated to carry 
fourteen men, and four tons of provisions and other 
supplies, 

The expedition started from Toronto, May 1ith, 1870. 
The voyage through Lakes Huron and Superior pre- 
sented no difficulties, There was, however, one slight an- 
noyance. The Iukes are connected by the St, Mary's 
Biver, which hero forms the boundary between Canada 
and the United States. In it is the Sault St. Marie, 
8 series of rapids a mile long, not to be ascended by 
steamers, Arcund these, on the American side, a canal 
has been constructed. The ill-feeling aguinst England 
engendered by her attitude in the civil war had not 
wholly died out, and the American Government refused to 
permit the expedition to pass through this canal ; and so 
everytht:.g had to be unloaded from the steamers on Lake 
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Huron, carried overland for three miles, and re-emberked 
on other steamers on Lake Saperior. At a late period the 
prohibition was revoked, except for articles declared to be 
contraband of war. 

On the 25th of May the advance of the expedition 
reached Thunder Bay, at the northern extremity of Lake 
Superior, where the real labor began. It had been 
oxpected that the forty or fifty miles of road to Lake She- 
bandowan would by this time have been made practicable, 
aad over this it had been intended to haul the boats and 
supplies. for nearly 2,000 men. Before long it was evi- 
dent that it would not be possible to carry the boats over 
this road in any reasonable time, and Wolseley cast about 
for some other means of overcoming the distanco between 
the two lakes, 

Lake Shebandowan lies 800 feet above Superior, into 
which it discharges its waters by the rapid river Kaminis- 
tiqnia, which abounds in rapida, up which it had been sup- 
posed that: no boats could be dragged. The commander 
ame to the conclusion that this conld be done, and set about 
the laborious task. What between poling and tracking, 
the boats were at length got up, and the first hard step in 
the long journey was taken. Fifty miles ont of 600 had 
been accomplished, and on the 16th of Jaly the boat expe- 
Gition was fairly afloat. At the head of Lake Sheban- 
@owan is the Kashaboiwe portage, 1,500 yards long. 
Over this a broad road was speedily out through the 
woos, and heavy rollers were laid down, over which to 
haul the boats, while all the supplies were to be carried 
&eross on the backs of the men by means of ‘‘ portage 
straps "—bands of leather twenty-six inches long and three 
and a quarter inches broad in the middle, tapering down 
to an inch at the ends, to which long leather bands are 
sewn. 

“The long ends,” writes the historian cf the expedi- 
tion, ‘are tied Armly around the barrel or package to be 
carried in such a manner as to leave at the broad part of 
the strap a loop large enough to allow the head to be 
passed through. The barrel is then hoisted upon the back, 
the broad part of the strap resting upon the forehead. In 
this way almost the whole strain bears on the backbone 
and the vertebrre of the neck. An Indian usually clasps 
his hands round the back of his head to help the ‘‘lever- 
ago,” and in this way will carry an immense weight. Our 
men were at first rather awkward at it, but they got into 
the way of it very quickly, and before long would think 
nothing of a weight under which at first he would h.ve 
been unable to stagger. Our barrels of pork were the 
heaviest packages we had, weighing 200 pounds; flour- 
barrels, 120 pounds ; biscuit-barrels, 100 pounds. An cx- 
perienced voyageur thinks nothing of a barrel of pork. I 
saw one fellow—a slight and by no means strong-looking 
balf-breed—carry two barrels of pork at the same time, 
and then he asked for something else to be placed on the 
top. It took us nearly the whole day to get our one 
boat and stuff across this portage. We were new to the 
work, and the great heat rendered the labor all the more 
severe.” 

They entered another small lake the next morning. An 
hour’s row brought them to the height of land. Then as- 
other portage of two miles, when they entered s narrow 
ereek, shallow and choked with reeds, whose waters ulti- 
mately fal} into Hudson's Bay instead of the St. Lawrence. 
Ia ali, before their goal was reached, forty-seven portages 
were passed between Lake Shebandowan and Fort Garry. 
The remain.ler of the journey was made by almost inces- 
sant rewing ard shooting successive rapids. From the 
time of the Janding at Thunder Bay to the arrival at Fort 
Garry was ninety-four days, of which forty-five were 


raining, and every man was wet through for days in suo- 
cession ; but the annoyances inflicted by musquitos and 
the like were the most severe of all the things endured. 
We have the following sketch, which may serve as a 
general picture of the daily proceedings of the expedition : 

“The scale of daily ra:ions laid down, for the officers 
and men alike, was as follows : one pound of biscuit, one 
pound of salt pork, one ounce of tea, two ounces of sugar, 
one-third of a pint of beans, or one-fourth of a ponnd of 
preserved potatoes, and on these the men did as hard work 
as has been ever dane by the men of any army. Tea was 
the only beverage. No spirit ration was served out on any 
occasion to officers or men, and to this may be attributed 
the almost total absence of crime, and the wonderful good 
health and spirits of the men. 

‘The way in which all ranks worked—officers and men 
alike— was beyond all praise. The officers vied with their 
men in carrying heavy loads, and apart from the respect 
with which the officers were treated, a stranger could not 
have told an officer from a private. Their dress was much 
the same—sleeves rolled up to the elbows; arms, neck, 
and hands as brown as berries ; loose flannel shirts open 
at the throat, a pair of very dirty duck trousers tucked 
into moccasins, and a etraw hat on red woolen nightoap to 
crown all; little remnants of uniform were to be seen any- 
where, except occasionally an odd forage-cap or two. The 
men had in most cases patched the seats of their trousers— 


_Which soon got worn out by continual rowing—with pieces 


of canvas from émpty biscuit-bags, and presented thereby 
a most comical appearance. Up early, hard at work all 
day, rowing or portazing from five a. to8r.u, witha 
short interval for breakfast and dinner, nothing to eat 
but salt pork and biscuit, nothing to drink but tea, they 
yet looked as healthy as possible, and when, on Angust 
4th, they reached Fort Francis, on the Rainy River, half 
way between their starting-place and their goal, there was 
not a sick man among them —they had no time to be 
sick.” 

Rainy River— the outlet of Rainy Lake, and the main 
feeder of the great Lake of the Woods—is a fine atream, 
300 or 400 yards broad, broken by rapids at several points, 
but having generally a deep, smooth current of about two 
miles an hour. The expedition, now cono:ntrated into 
one solid body, plied its oars lustily, making five or six 
miles an hour, between beautiful wooded banks, until it 
reached the mouth of the river in the Lake of the Woods. 
Here came a canoe with a messenger from the loyalists 
of the Red River region, begging that the troops might be 
hurried as rapidly as possible to the settlement, where 
grave perils seemed imminent, 

It was not easy to decide what should be done. They 
were at the southern end of the lake, From its north- 
western corner to Fort Garry the distance was about 115 
miles, over about eighty of which there was a road pass- 
able by carts. The remainder was a series of swamps, but 
Wolseley was told that these were not impassable, and he 
was urged to make the attempt. The temptation was great, 
for by taking the route, instead of traversing the whole 
length of the Lake of the Woods to its outlet, the Winni- 
peg River, and going down that to Lake Winnipeg, a 
distance of 150 miles would be saved. But the accounts 
of this shorter route were so vague that the longer one 
was chosen. 

This Lake of the Woods is by no means a delightful 
body of water. Its most noticeable feature is its peculiar 
green color, caused by a profuse growth of minute plants, 
in many places so abundant that the water has the con- 
sistence and color of pea-aoup, and unless carefully filtered 
is wholly unfit for human use. The expedition sailed the 
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whole length of the lake, and, not without much discom- 
fort and some peril of losing the way amid the labyrinth 
of islands, reached its outlet, the Winnipeg River, in 
places three miles broad, winding in every possible direc- 
tion, and in its course of 163 miles descending 350 feet by 
& succession of magnificent cataracts, tumultuous cascades 
and foaming rapids. In all, there are about twenty-five 
portages where the boats had to be unloaded. On two 
days—August 19th and 20th—there were, within a dis- 
& 
tance of a few 
miles, sixteen = 
of these por- 
tages, varying 
in length from 
150 to 1,320 
yards But 
all these nat- 
ural obstruc- 
tions were 
got over or 
around with- 
out loss of 
life or stores, 
though not 
without many 
very narrow 
escapes, 

On the 20th 
they reached 
Fort Alexan- 
der, on Lake 
Winnipeg, 264 
miles long, 
with an aver- 
age breadth 
of thirty-five 
miles, having 


WINNIPEG, CAPITAL OF MANITOBA, 


an area larger by half than that of Lake Ontario. Here 
the first detinite tidings were received of what had been 
going on in the Red River region, nearly a hundred miles 
away. President Riel had called a meeting of the French 
half-breeds, and endeavored to set on foot an armed re-' 
sistance to the entry of the English force; but they took 
council of their fears, and would have no more to do 
with him. Wolseley, with his 400 regulars, sailed to the 
southern end of the lake, to the mouth of the Red River, 
down which 
they proceed- 
ed to the 
neighborhood 
of Fort Garry. 

On the 234 a 
violent storm! 
sprung up, 
which delayed 
the advance; 
but scouts 
were sent for- 
ward, who re- 
ported that 

the rebel flag, 

emblazoned 

with the 
French fleur- 

de-lys and the 
Irish sham- 
rock, still 

waved over 
the fort.! 
Early on the 
next morning 
the march 

was resumed 

through the 
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mud. Soon the fort came in 
sight. No flag was visible, 
but the gates were shut, and 
guns could be seen mounted 
on the bastions and over the 
gateway wuich commanded 
the road by which they were 
approaching. For a few min- 
utes it seewed not unlikely 
that there might be o fight, 
after all, But no men were 
seen at the guns. An officer 
was sent around to the other 
side to see whether the gate 
there was shut. He came 
back with the report that the 
gate was wide open, and fugi- 
tives were hurrying north- : = 
ward over the bridge across SURFBOATS LANDING SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S TROOPS ON THE AFRICAN COAST IN 1873, 


dure more continuous labors, 
and no men on service have 
ever been more cheerful under 
the trials arising trom expos- 
ure to inclement weather, 
excessive fatigue, and to the 
annoyance caused by flies. 
Although you have not hud 
an opportunity of gaining 
glory, you can carry back 
with you the conviction that 
you have done good servico 
to the state, and have proved 
that no extent of intervening 
wilderness can enable men 
with impunity to commit 
murder, or to rebel against 
Her Majesty’s authority.” 

In less than a week the en- 
tire expedition was on its way 
back to Cansda, Colonel 
Wolseley was soon recalled to 
England, where his high 
3 merits received ample recog- 
LANDING STORES BY NATIVE BOATS. , nition, He was made a 


the Assiniboino River. Tha |. 
English marched in through | 
the driving rain, and took 
unobstructed possession of the 
fort. It seems that Riel was 
unaware that the English were 
near until he saw them actu- 
ally within reach of his guns, 
when he took horse and gal- 
loped off toward the American 
frontier. 

Never was there a campaign 
so peaceful. From first to last 
not a shot had been fired, and 
not a drop of blood had been 
lost, except that drawn by 
the musquitos and flies, Still 
it was by no means an unim- 
portant enterprise. The com- 
manding-officer, in his address 
to his men, thus modestly 
sums up what bad been done : 
**No force }:as ever had to en- THE ADVANCE-GUARD MET BY ASHANTEE PRIESTS: 
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Kuight-Commaader of the Order of Saints Michael and 
George ; he was appointed Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral at headquarters, and soon grew to be looked upon as 
the coming man of the army—the one to be called upon 
in case of a sudden emergency. Such an emergency soon 
presented itself. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Portuguese had 
established themselves upon the Gold Coast of Africa, 
where they were dispossessed by the Datch. They were 
in time dispossessed by the English, who, as early as 1831, 
set up a “ Protectorate ” over the tribes inhabiting a long 
strip of coast, and extending for an indefinite number of 
leagues into the interior. The Dutch, however, still re- 
tained the strong castle of Elmina, with some adjacent 
territory. In 1872 this was sold to the English, and be- 
came a portion of their Protectorate. The native tribes 
had formerly acknowledged the sovereignty of the power- 
ful King of Ashantee, whose capital, Coomassie, is about 
150 miles from the coast. A rather brisk trade had all 
along been carried on between Elmina and Coomassie, 
which were connected by road quite passable by ivory- 
porters, and the like. Mr. Hennessey, the new English 
Governor at Elmina, wrote at once to his Majesty, King 
Coffee, of Ashantee, announcing the change of dominion 
which had taken place, and desiring a continuance of 
trade. The sable potentate replied that he was as well 
pleased with the English as with the Dutch, and was aleo 
desirous that peace should be maintained and trade go on 
as before. 

But it happened that, some time previously, an Ashantee 
chief had seized upon three or four German missionaries, 
and demanded 1,800 ounces of gold by way of ransom. 
Kiog Ooffee thought that the new masters of Elmina 
should ransom these white men, suggesting that this might 
probably be effected by 1,000 ounces—say about $17,000. 
Much palaver ensued upon this and other matters. The 
manner of the English Governor was so deferential that 
King Coffee construed it as an indication of weakness, and 
began to fancy that he was more than a matoh for the 
power of England. At last he sent word that Elmina and 
the adjacent region had of old belonged to his forefathers, 
aud that he was coming to take possession of his ancient 
rights. He broke at onea into the English Protectorate, 
ravoging the borders, and putting the colonies on the 
coast in some peril. The British Government forth- 
with fitted out an expedition against the Ashantees. The 
command of this was given to Colonel (now Sir Garnet) 
Woleeley, who was raised to the local rank of major-gen- 
eral, and was also invested with supreme civil authority 
in the region where his operations were to be carried on. 
He was thus clothed with absolute power. He could 
form his own plans and execute them without trammel ; 
could wage war and make peace. 

No time was lost in his departare for Africa, in order to 
study the situation on the spot. Accompanied only by 
his staff, he sailed from Liverpool, in September, 1873, 
leaving his troops to follow him as speedily as possible. 
Before they arrived hig plan of operations had been 
thoroughly matured. It was, in brief, to march his own 
Immediate force directly northward upon Coomassie, 
toward which two other columns, made up mainly of 
native levies, who were already ih the field, were to move 
from the east and the west, with the intent of concen- 
trating near the capital, whore it seemed likely that a' 
stand would be msde, As it happened, the concentration 
did not take place, The work had been done by Sir 
Garnct himself, before the other columns came up. 

Whenever there is a prospect of fighting the great news- 
papers are prompt to dispatch special correspondents to | 


the scene, to observe and describe events as they occur. 
Foremost among these correspoadents on this occasion 
was Heory Stanley, of the New York Herald, who bad four 
years before accompanied Napier's Abyssinian expedition ; 
had afterward led tue Jerald expedition fcr the discovery 
of the whereabouts of Livingstone ; and was sfterward to 
win a foremost place among Africin explorers. He was 
already on the spot when Sir Garnet arrived. His per- 
sonal description of the man is the earliest which has 
come under our eyes. He writes: 

‘Sir Garnet Wolseley is the youngest general in Her 
Majesty's service—not forty years old as yet—and as he has 
not risen to his present rank through interest, it may be 
assumed that he has shown himself an able and energetio 
officer. But this stately little gentleman, of proud mili- 
tary bearing, quick, bright eyes, broad, high forehead 
ardent temperament, a sparkling intelligence animating 
every feature, is the very reverse of my preconceived con- 
ception of Sir Garnet Wolseley. If he had not been a 
soldier by appearance, I should judge him to have madea 
first-class ‘special correspondent’; just the man to have 
seized an item, and dared a gencral-in-chief to Jay hands 
upon bim; jast the man to have been sent to any part of 
the world to collect news. His eager eyes betray the in- 
quisitive soul and indomitable energy. The British Gov- 
ernment could have found no worthier man to whom to 
intrust the castigation of the Ashantees.” . 

Tue troops did not arrive until late in December, 1873. 
They were not detained upon the pestilential coast,’ for 
everything was ready for the march into the interior, and 
the movement began two days after Christmas, The 
entire force numbered just 2,507 officers and men—a small 
body to be sent into an almost unknown region and pitted 
against a monarch who, it was said, could bring 100,000 
against them, a number which was afterward found to be 
greatly exaggerated. Of this little army Stanley writes : 

‘There is no doubt of the capacity of the British troops 
to force their way to Coomassie against all odds. They 
consist of picked regiments—the famous ‘Black Watcb,’ 
the Forty-second Highlanders, the Royal Welsh Fusileers, 
the Rifle Brigade, and a naval battalion of picked men. 
We may confidently back these against any number of 
Ashantees, The combined tribes of the entire West Coast 
of Africa could not oppose them successfully—bush or no 
bush. Their numbers are, indeed, comparatively few, but 
their diecipline is perfect, their pluck traditional, their 
heroic endurance undoubted. Their chief is a soldier of 
reputation snd great promise; their officers are superb 
men, individually and collectively, - Give them food, look 
after their health, and they will walk to Coomassie though 
every tree in the forest became transformed into an armed 
man.” 

The transcendent merit of Sir Garnet-in this expedition 
consists in the perfect preparation made for the supply of 
the troops, and for their comfort on the march. In no 
single case do we find mention of an hout’s unforeseen 
delay for want of full rations ; and as there are in this part 
of Africa no beasts of burden, everything had to be borne 
on the baoke of men—natives levied for the purpose. The 
single road by which the advance was made is only fifteen 
feet wide, cut through the “bush” for many a mile. Of 
this bush Mr. Stanley writes : 

‘We had heard a great deal of ‘the bush.’ Here it 
wos on either side, covering hollows, hills, slopes and 
summits, overwhelming the earth with its luxuriance and 
density. Fancy an untrimmed English hedge fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and scores of miles in depth, where you 
could see only an innumerable variety of brashwood and 
plants trying to overgrow each other, and you will form an 
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bush. Within the first few miles there are but few large | that the unseen powers would at the last moment inter- 
trees to be seen; the whole is second growth. The | vene and destroy the insolent invaders, The thing specially 
native forast had been cut down, showing that ia former | prayed for was a violent rainstorm, to dampen the ammnu- 
times this part of the country was pretty extensively cul- | nition of the English, It seemed now that the prayer had 
tivated. The road, running through a country gently | been answered. A violent storm had sprung up during 
undalating, was one impervious glade of luxuriant Jeafage | the previous night, by which the march was somewhat 
formed by commingling branches overhead, giving perfect | delayed. It was scarcely begun on the 4th when the ad- 
shelter from the rays of the sun.” vanoe fell into an ambuscade, which cost them four killed 
As the expedition approached the borders of Ashantee | and forty wounded. The column pressed on, amid slight 
the enemy began occasionally to show themselves, firing | skirmishing, until it reached the village of Ordahea, eight 
at a distance too great for the short-range muskets, doing | miles from Coomassie, where King Coffee had resolved to 
little or no harm, and being speedily driven back by a | give battle, he himself taking command in person, and 
volley from the long-range “‘Snuider ” rifles, or s discharge | threatening with instant death any chief who should give 
from a “‘ gatling,” whose hoarse rumbling struck them with | way without orders. Seated on a golden stool, under a 
special terror. ~ shelter of broad plantain-leaves, he surveyed the field 
The march was necessarily slow, frequent halts having | He soon learned, to his cost, that the rain had not iu- 
to be be made to allow the supply-bearers to keep up with | paired the efficiency of the dreaded English rifles. The 
the troops. It was not until the last day of January, 1874, | Ashantees fell back sullenly before the fire poured in upon 
that the expedition reached Amsaful, twenty-five miles | them. It was not long before a stray bullet whistled close 
from Coomasie, Here the Ashantees were found strongly | by the royal ear; and he bade his attendants to lift the 
posted in the bush; their numbers could only be guess2d | golden stool upon their shoulders and bear him from the 
at, but they were vaguely estimated at from 10,000 to | field. The whole army broke into rapid flight The last 
15,000. The English moved upon them, firing with | battle in this Ashantee campaign had been fought. It 
perceptible effect at long range. The Ashantees replied | had cost the English in all just seventy-one men, killed 
briskly, burning powder enough, but their bullets fell | outright or afterward dying from their wounds. Far more 
short of the mark, or were so far spent as to inflict only | severe was the loss occasioned by the pestilential climate. 
trifling wounds, They fell back before the steady advance | The whole march to and from Coomassie had been per- 
of their disciplined antagonists, stopping over and over | formed in what is denominated the ‘healthy season "; 
again, long enough to receive another volley, to make an | but in spite of every precaution to secure the health of the 
ineffectual reply, and then again retreating. This running | troops, more than 500 died from diseases contrac‘ed on 
fight lasted for more than twenty hours—from eight in the | the march from the coast and back again. 
morning till Jong after midnight. The Ashantee loss was | The expedition presse] on its way. Before long a mes- 
vaguely estimated at from 800 to 1,200 killed. Sir Garnet | senger with a white flag appeared, bearing a letter from 
Wolseley says : ‘‘ Upon the main road alone we buried 150 | Mr. Dawson, an English missionary detained at Coomas- 
of their dead, and as they manifested great resolution in | sie, begging that, for the sake of his own life and that of 
earrying off their wounded, their entire loss must have been . his comrades, the advance upon Coomassie should be 
heavy.” The details of the English loss are singular— | staid. The King, he wrote, had not returned to his cap- 
only four men were killed outright, Lut there were 193 | ital, and the whole army was in retreat, no one knew 
wounded, most of them very slightly, for only about half | whither. 
a dozen are reported as having subsequently died of their | The column kept on unobstructed, and as evening was 
wounds. The brunt of the fight fell upon the Highlanders, ! falling crossed a brosd swamp, entered a broad street 
who had two killed and about 120 wounded. lined with handsome houses, and stood within the Ashan- 
On February 2d the army, leaving its baggage behind, | tee capital. Coomassie had been described asa great city, 
pushed rapidly on for Coomassie, A kind of ranning fight | with 100,000 inhabitants, It does, indeed, cover a con- 
was kept up during the morning, but with little loss on | siderable area, but is rather a oulleoction of villages, having 
either side. Village after village was passed during the | an agzregate population of not more than 20,000. The 
dlay; all of them were deserted by their inhabitants ; but | wearied soldiers laid themselvea down to rest under the 
at the entrance to each of them was presented a ghastly | porticos or in the alcoves of the houses in the broad street. 
spectacle, characteristic of Ashantee superstition. In the | Darkness had fallen, when suddenly the light of a great 
middle of the road lay the headlees body of a young man | blaze was seen in the dirction of the royal palace. An- 
or woman. The head was placed erect; the face turned | other and another were soon seen in various quarters, but 
toward the direction from which the enemy were advanc- | there seemed no danger of a general conflagration in that 
ing. The naked boly was carefully laid out; the feet | loosely-built town, 
pointing toward Coomassie, This was explained to be a| Sir Garnet, in his official dispatch, tells what followed 
powerful fetich, implying, ‘Look at this feoe, ye who are | the occupation of Coomassie. He had at once written a 
coming toward our capital, and learn the doom that surely | letter to King Coffee. ‘‘I am,” he wrote, ‘in Coomassie ; 
awaits you.” and my only wish is to make a lasting peace with you. I 
On the 4th a letter was reczived from King Coffee, beg- | have shown you the power of England, and now I will be 
ging the English to stay their march, and promising to | merciful. Send me hostages of rank and I will make 
comply with all the demands made upon him. He would | peace with you to-morrow on the terms already agreed 
at once get together the 50,000 ounces of gold-dast which | upon. If either your Royul Majesty, your Royal mother 
had been demanded as an indemnity, nnd as 8 security | or Prince Mensah will come to see me early to-morrow 
for the fulfillment of his promises he would deliver up the | morning, I will treat you with all {he honor due to your 
queen-mother and Prince Mensah, the heir to the crown, | royal dignity, and allow you to return in safety.” 
as hostages, The British commander replied that he would | To this letter no answer was returned. It does not ap- 
not halt in his march until the gold and hostages were | pear certain that it ever reached King Coffee. Sir Garnet 
placed in his hands. proceeds : 
King Coffee had all along been busy with his fetiches * We occupied the town. Mr. Dawson was met at full 


approximate idea of the thickness and character of the | and human saorifices. He seems to have been persuaded 
| 
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liberty, walking through the 
street. I immediutely issued 
stringent orders for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants and 
the safety of the town. But 
night fell almost immediately 
after our entrunce, and in the 
darkness it was impossible to 
prevent some of tue numer- 
ous camp-followers from pil- 
laging. The Fantee prisoners 
had been released, and they 
probably took part. The re- 
sult was the outbreak of many 
fires, Captain Baker, the In- 
8 r-General of the Police, 
and several officers, were en- 
gaged nearly all the night in 
putting out the fires, One 


native policeman, taken in the . 


act, washung. . . . 

“The whole scheme of 
Ashantee politics is so based 
upon treachery that the King 
does not either understand 
any other form of negotiations 
or believe it possible that 
others can have honest inten- 
tions. It became clear to me 
that a treaty would be as 
valueless to us as it was diffi- 
cult to obtain. Nothing re- 
mained but to leave such a 
mark of our power to punish 
as should deter from future 
aggression a nation whom 
treaties do not bind, I had 
done all in my power to avoid 
the necessity, but it was forced 
upon me, I gave orders for 
the destruction of the palace 
and the burning of the city. 
I had at one time also con- 
templated the destruction of 
the Bantama, a mile and a 


half from the capitul, where the sacred ashes of former 
kings are entombed. But this would have involved a 


SIR GARNET WOLSELEY PROCEEDING TO HIS INSTALLATION AS GOVERNOR OF CYPRUS, 


delay of some hours. Very heavy rains had fallen, and 
I feared that the streams might have risen in my rear 


sufficiently to seriously delay 
my march. I therefore con- 
sidered it better not further 
to risk the health of my 
troops, the wet weather hav- 
ing already threatened seri- 
ously to affectit. . . . 
“The destruction of the 
palace was complete. I be- 
lieve that the result will be 
such a diminution of the pres- 
tige and military power of the 
Asbantee monarch as may re- 
sult in the breaking up of the 
kingdom altogether. In any 
case, I believe that the muin 
object of my exprdition has 
been secured. The territories 
of the Gold Coast will not 
again be troubled by the war- 
hike ambition of this restless 
power. The flag of England 
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from this moment, will be received throughout Weetern | quarter. The main stipulations are to the effect that— 


Africa with respectful awe,” 


{ ‘There shall be perpetual peace between his Majesty King 


The burning of Coomassie took place within less than | Coffee Calcali of Ashantee, and her Majesty Queen Vic- 


forty-eight hours after its first occupation, and the Eng- 
lish set out on their return to the coast. If King Coffee 
had been versed in European history he might perhaps 
have likened this hasty evacuation to the enforced aban- 
donment of Moscow by Napoleon. As the French could 
not endure the snows of Russia, so the English dared not 
face the rains of Ashantee, Some such ideaseems to have 
occurred to King Coffee ; but if it were so his hopes were 
put to naught within a day or two by the arrival at Coo- 
massie of a still stronger column from the east, who 
marched straight through the smoldering ashes of his 
capital. He therefore opened fresh negotiations for aub- 
mission, 

When well advanced upon his return march, Sir Garnet 
forwarded another dispatch to the Government at home. 
A few days previously he had been overtaken by a mes- 
senger from King Coffee, bearing assurances that his 
master was now anxious for peace upon any terms, Sir 
Garnet returned for reply that the Ashantee kingdom had 
been so severely punished that he could now afford to be 
lenient. The indemnity should still be fixed at 50,000 
ounces of gold, but if the King would pay down 5,000 
ounces, as a first installment, and as an earnest of his 
sincerity, the rendition of hostages would be waived, and 
he would be ready to arrange for a treaty; meanwhile, he 
would halt for three days to await His Majesty's reply. 
Before the time was up, Ashantee commiseioners arrived. 
They averred that King Coffee could not, on the spur of the 
moment, collect more than 1,000 ounces, Somehow, Sir 
Garnet has within less than a week come to have quite 
new views as to the value of a treaty. ‘I thought,” he 
says, ‘‘that it was exceedingly probable that a little addi- 
tional pressure might have induced them to produce the 
larger sum. But I considered that the main point was to 
obtain the treaty of peace, and that, the money being im- 
portant chiefly as a proof of complete submission, the sum 
now actually paid down was a matter of comparatively 
amall consequence.” 

The form of a treaty was drawn up, and after some aag- 
gling on the part of the Ashantee commissioners, it was 
mutually agreed to. The main difficulty was as to the amount 
of the promised indemnity. Upon this point Sir Garnet was 
immovable. It should be 50,000 ounces, and no less, but 
the first 1,000 ounces hiving been paid, the remaining 
49,000 should lie over, to be paid from time to time in such 
installments as the Queen should demand. ‘I fancy,” adds 
Sir Garnet, naively, ‘that it is very doubtfal whether the 
whole of the money will ever be obtained by Her Majesty's 
Government. But the payment of a few thousands pounds 
cannot be relatively of so great importance as the main- 
tenance of peace. I incline to believe that the danger of 
the breaking up, to which his kingdom is exposed, unless 
he is on friendly terms with us, will induce him to falfill, 
with as much pnnotuality as he is abla, the conditions of 
the treaty.” We do not learn that King Coffee has made 
defanit in the payment ‘‘on demand” of the remaining 
installments, and for the very good reason that no such 
demand appears ever to have been made. The 1,000 
ounces actually paid dil not go very far toward defray- 
ing the expenses of the Ashantee expedition. More than 
ten times as much was voted by Parliament to Sir Guirnet 
alone as a reward for his services. 

Still the treaty gives some not wholly insignificant ad- 
vantages to Englund, all of which resolve themselves into 
an increase of her prestige among the tribes in this part of 
Africa, with the prospect of some additional trade in that 


toria of England, and their respective subjecta. Tho 
King of Ashantee shall pay an indemnity of 50,000 onnees 
of gold, in such manner as the Queen of England shall 
direct, The King renounces all authority over several 
specified tribes, formerly his subjects, but now the allies 
of the Queen of England ; and also renounoces all claim to 
Elmina, and to tribute from the tribes formerly connected 
with the Datch Government. There shall be free trade 
between Ashantee and Her Majesty’s forts on the coast; 
and the King shall, moreover, maintain a good road, 
fifteen feet wide, through the bush between Coomassie 
and the river which forms the boundary of his kingdom.” 
And finally, ‘‘ King Coffee, in order to prove the sincerity 
of his friendship for Queen Victoria, promises to use his 
best endeavors to check the practice of human sacrifices, 
with a view of hereafter putting an end to it altogether, 
as this practice is repugnant to the feelings of all the 
Christian nations.” 

The remainder of the march back to the ooast was 
rapid and unobstructed. The troops were re-embarked 
for England before the unhealthy season had fairly com- 
menced. For his conduct in command of the expedition, 
Sir Garnet received from Parliament a grant of £25,000, 
“for his courage, energy and perseverance.” He was 
made a Knight Commander of the Bath, and was placed 
in command of all the “‘auxilary forces,” The City of 
London presented him with a splendid sword, valued at a 
hundred guineas, together with the freedom of the city. 

Early in 1875 a project was broached for a confederation 
of Cape Ovlony and all the other British possessions in 
South Africa, somewhat after the model of that of the 
confederate Dominion of Canada. Sir Garnet was sent to 
Natal, as Governor of that growing colony, and aleo to 
advise upon important points connected with the man- 
agement of native affairs, nnd the best form of defensive 
operations ; for, what with one thing and another, affairs 
in that quarter had come to wear an ominous aspect. His 
views do not appear to have met the approbation of the 
colonists at the Cape nor those of the Administration at 
home. At all events, he was soon recalled, only about six 
months elapsing between the time of his departure from 
England and his return in October, 1875. He, however, 
remained in the command of the auxiliary force, with ap- 
parently little or nothing to do, until November, 1876, 
when he was appointed to the merely nominal position 
of a member of the Council of India. At this period he 
turned his attention somewhat to literature. We fied 
mention of a novel by him entitled ‘‘ Marley Castle,” 
which attracted little notice. He also published two 
clever magazine articles upon military topics: ‘France as 
@ Military Power,” and ‘‘ England as a Military Power in 
1854 and in 1878." The latter article contains some sharp 
criticism, and many soundsuggestions as to the defects in 
the military administration and the means of remedying 
them. Thus: 

“England has had many warnings and several hair- 
breadth escapes from calamity, but we have learned expe- 
rience from none. We can only be saved from the fire of 
war by our national fire-engines, the army and navy. 
When danger approaches we realize this, but during a 
spell of profound peace we langh at the dangers we have 
escaped, and we scoff at those which foreseeing men tell 
us may be in store forus. . . . . . When danger is 
upon us, when an angry country insists upon our Ministry 
viadicating its insulted honor by foree of arme, the soldier 
is sent for and his opinion requested ; but until then his 
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views are decried as foolish, and the warnings he dares to 
utter are neglected with undisguised scorn, As individ- 
uals, we insure our lives, our ships, onr houses, ete, 
against varions risks; but, as a nation, we take no trouble 
to insure our empire against disasters of the most serious 
mature. . . . . - . Onur fleet is now propelled by 
steam, so it cannot keep the sea unless we have coaling- 
stations in every ocean. But unless these coaling-places 
are fortified they can be of no use during war. Year after 
year the vital importancs of erecting works to protect 


those atutions has been urged by soldiers upon successive |_ 


administrations, but they still remain at the meroy of the 
first enemy's ironclad that reaches them.” 

When this article was written, early in 1878, England 
had just escaped from the imminent peril of a war with 
Russia, growing out of her war with Turkey. Bat a like 
peril might again be incurred at any moment, Apropos of 
thie, Sir Garnet says : 

**To illustrate our present unfortunate position, I have 
only to tell the following story: When the Ozar’s army 
crossed the Pruth last year, his ironclad squadron, which 
happened to be in European waters, was dispatched to 
America, evidently, in the first instance, to get it away 
from our fleet in the event of England’s having declared 
war. Let us consider what that insignificant squadron 
might bave done against us. Being ready, coaled and 
prepared for sea as soon as the telegraph announced the 
declaration of war, it would most probably have starigd 
for St. Helena, picking up some of our finest steamers 
en route, Upon arrival at St. Helena it would most 
likely have found there one of the small English wooden 
war -vessela belonging to our Western Coast of Africa 
squadron, Such a vessel would have fallen an easy prey 
to the Russians, who, filling up with coal, burning all they 
could not carry away, and having taken from Jamestown as 
much money as it could pay to save it from destruction, 
would ateam for Simon's Bay, where the same performance 
would be gone through, There we have asmall dockyard 
establishment, and almost always one or twe wooden war- 
vessels, All would be destroyed, as well as every coal- 
store in Cape Town. Every merchantman in Table Bay 
—and there is always « large quantity of shipping there— 
would be captured, and most probably burned. The 
game would then be repeated at the Mauritius, Aden, 

Bombay, Point de Galle, Singapore, and Hong Kong, 
whence the Rassian squadron wouki make its way to 
Petropolovski, where it would be comparatively safe from 
our fleet. This is a praoticable and feasible scheme, and I 
have no doubt that had we declared war it would have 
been attempted. Not only should we have then lost mil- 
lions of property and several small ships flying Her 
Majesty’s pennant, but the destruction of the coal-stores 
at these several ports would have cempletely paralyzed 
the action of our war-vessels in those seas, and would 
therefore have secured tle Russians against all danger of 
pursuit, It would have brought our trade almost to a 
standatill, for merchantmen now depend nearly as much 
upon coal as our navy does.” 

Even after poace had been patche] up between Russia 
and Turkey there was still a warcloud in the sky. It 
seemed nowise improbable that England would yet, for 
her own safety, be forced to take up arms for Turkey 
against Russia) In June, 1878, a treaty was made io 
virtue of which, should Russia undertake further con- 
questa in Asiatic Turkey, England was to join the Sultan 
for the defense of the menaced districts, and Lord Napier 
of Magdala was selected to command the force which 
might have tobe employed. In return for the service thus 
provisionally promised, in case of need, the Sultan made 


over to England the actual sovereignty of thes 
giving her what she had long cored an Lay the 
Mediterranean, sort of stepping-stone between Gibraltar 
and Egypt, which tue Suez Canal had rendered an easeo- 
tial portion of the ocean highway to India. Nominally, 
indeed, Cyprus was to remain a portion of the Ottomans 
Empire, and any excess of revenue over expenditure wes 
to be turned over into the treasury of the Porte, but no 
one dreamed that Turkey would receive a para from that 
source, ; 

In July, 1878, Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent to 
with the sounding title of ‘‘Her Majesty's High Commis- 
sioner and Commander-in-Chief ” in the island, To 
thinking men it looked as though this was a sort of honor- 
able banishment, intended to keep him from meddling 
with military affairs, His stay in Cyprus was brief, and 
we soon find him back ia England, where he seems to have 
been in no good odor with the military authorities, or, 
perhaps, rather with an influential clique who controlled 
the ‘‘red-tape” department. But events had begun to s0 
shape themselves that the Ministry were compelled by the 
nowise doubtful voice of the public to call upon him to set 
to rights things which had been for four years going on 
from bad to worse in South Africa. The Zulu war broke 
out in 1879, and was accompanied by disasters the like of 
which England had never known in that qaarter of hee 
wide empire. 

It would require a volume to elucidate the long-existing 
and deeply-rooted canses which led to that war. Accord- 
ing to the hitherto acoepted English vorsion of the matter— 
it grew out of the sanguinary ambition of Cetywayo, who 
in 1872 had succeeded his futher as King of Zululand, 
maioly through the influence of the neighboring British 
authorities of Natal, who bad recognized him out of all 
the other numerous claimants. He, it is said, burst into the 
Transvaal territory, over which the British claimsd juris- 
diction, perpetrating innumerable atrocities. Redress was 
demanded in vain, and in January, 1879, Lord Chelms- 
ford, who commanded the British army in that region, 
crossed the border and invaded Zululand. The entire 
British force amounted to 16,000 men, European sand 
native, against whom Cetywayo oould bring at lest 
40,000 men, most of them fairly armed, not a few having 
a good breech-loading rifle. 

The British moved in three columas, by different roeda, 
into an almost unknown region. The colamns were not 
within supporting: distance of each other, and each was, 
moreover, broken up into detachments, one of which, 
having in charge a valuable convoy of arms, ammunition, 
and etores, reached a position known as Isandlana, where 
it lay waiting for another portion. On the 21st of January 
this detachment was suddenly set upon—taken fairly by 
surprise—by a Zulu force estimated at 20,000, and 
absolutely annibilated, the British loss being fully 600. 
They alao lost the whole of the train and a stand of regi- 
mental colors. 

When tidings of this slaughter reached England, jt was 
regarded as a great national disaster, not so much from 
the actual loss as from the character of the enemy by 
whom it had been inflicted. A gallant British force had 
been utterly wiped out by a horde of barbarous Africans. 
We cannot even touch upon the various features of the 
war now fully inaugurated. Suffice it to say, that within 
less than three months the whole British force was sup- 
posed to be oa the very verge of annihilution ; and for all 
this the blame was lail upon the i:competency of its 
commander, and upon the Ministry who bad placed him 
in command, Men began to ask, in no whispered tones, 
‘Where is the one man in all tLe army who has proved 
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paign. To his friends, who 
bade him good-by at the 
steamer, he foretold the date 
| of his return, and, as if in 
: bravado, accepted an invita- 
tion to a dinner on a day six 
months later.” 

Invested with the rank of 
Lieutenant - General, he was 
made Commancer-in-Chief of 
all the forces in South Africa, 
and also chief of the civil ad- 
ministration of Natal and the 
Transvaal. He reached Cape 
Town on June 23d, 1879, and 
proceeded at once to Natal. 
A forward movement of tho 
troops under Lord Chelms- 
ford had been begun early in 
June, but the movement was 
80 slow that the force did not 
reach its objective point for 
a month. Meanwhile, Cety- 


himself equal to such an 
emergency? Where is Sir 
Garnet Wolseley ?” We find 
the answer thus set down: 
“Jealousy of Sir Garnet's 
reputation had enabled a 
cabal in the War Office to 
keep him at home. But, al- 
though he was not heard 
from, he was busy in studying 
the minutest movements of 
the campaign, and knew more 
of it in Lo.don than did the 
actual commander in the field, 
Suddenly the Ministry called 
upon him to take the field. 
He reported himself ready 
for duty in a day, explained 
to a Cabinet Council his pro- 
posed plan of operations, and 
named the time and place at 
which he expected to win the 
decisive action of the cam- ASSAULT ON MOHOSI’S MOUNTAIN. 
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demanded of him. He also 
kept his forces in fighting 
trim. As late as June 30th, 
Cetywayo caused a Jetter to 
be written to Lord Chelms- 
ford by a Dutch trader, whom 
he held as prisoner, usking for 
peace. But the trader, at the 
risk of his life, had added: 
‘If you come, be strong. 
: Cetywayo has 20,000 men.” 
“nee On the morning of July 4th 
ya the English finally moved to- 
dis nie) ward the Zuln kraal of Ulundi, 
__— Psa wanduatioen AS 4 RISO al where Cetywayo was posted, 
— and formed themselves into a 

SURRENDER OF CETEWAYO'S BROTHERS AND THEIR ARMY TO SIR GAKNET WOLSBLEY, AUG, l4tH, 1879, hollow square on the adjacent 
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plain. Here they were fiercely attacked by the Zulus, 
who charged gallantly upon them four times, but were 
repelled by a steady fire, from which they as often fell 
back, the last time in disorder. The cavalry then charged, 
and a rout ensued. The Zula loss was heavy—some say 
800 or 1,000; that of the English only ten killed and 58 
wounded. 

Cetywayo fled northward, while Chelmsford, as incapa- 
blo of profiting by a victory as of repairing a defeat, fell 
back. Sir Garnet saw that he must take the whole affair 
into his own hands. The result was that Cetywayo, now 
deserted by his followers, was chased from one hiding- 
place to another, and finally, worn out by fatigue, was 
captured on the 28th of August. Hoe was sent to Cape 
Town, there to remain a state prisoner until the Qneen’s 

-pleaenre should be known. 

Zululand was now thoroughly conquered. The do- 
minions of Cety wayo were portioned out into thirteen dis- 
tricts, over each of which was nominally placed a native 
chief, but he was under the control of a British ‘* Resi- 
dent,” and over all of these was placed an English Gover- 
nor-Resident. 

In England the result of thie Zalu war was looked upon 
as a great triumph, all the credit of which was ascribed to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who became the popular hero, Of 
the wisdom of his subsequent measures we are not in pos- 
session of sufficient data to warrant a decisive judgment. 
One thing in their favor is, that they met with no approval 
from the colonial authorities at Cape Town and Natal. 

It is certain that there are two sides to the story of this 
Zulu war. Of the one side, we have heard enough from 
English sources; of the Zulu side, not a word directly. 
Yet here and there a voice has been lifted up in behalf of 
these poor Africans. Thus Lady Florence Dixie, who has 
a wide personal knowledge of the Zalus, writes in the 
London magazine, the Nincteenth Century for the month 
of August, 1882 : 

‘*Barely three years have passed away since the British 
army returned from its victorious campaign in Zululand. 
Its errand had been to destroy large numbers of a brave 
and gallant people, to level to the ground their dwellings, 
to waste their country, to hunt down and capture their 
King. Few who fought in that terrible struggle on the 
side of Might know why or wherefore they were called 
upon to sacrifice their lives; while those on the side of 
Right saw only their country attacked, their liberties 
threatened, and the King of their choice menaced by the 
invading army of the white man. Jn its tomb among the 
Blue Books slept the secret of the Zulu war. Immured 
from tbe public gaze lay securely hidden the story of am- 
bition ; for whoamid that populace who applauded as they 
heard of British success would be found to unearth the 
story of British injustice and cruelty ? Over the water 
wondrous tales came speeding to British ears, They pro- 
claimed aloud the savagery and despotic sway ofthe Zalu 
King. Men listened, and accepted as truth the inven- 
tions of that policy which scruplod not by such means to 
clothe its actions in the garb of Necessity and Truth. 
England invaded Zululand, and the old story of Might 
over Right was ropeated—the old drama rehearsed with 
painful precision. But it was the struggle of the arena 
where the wild beast had been bronght forth to conquer or 
die. Fieroe and desperate was the struggle. The valor 
of the beast had been under-estimated ; terrible were the 
wounds he inflicted in his gallan¢ efforts for existence, 
and dearly did Migit pay for her ultimate victory over 
Right.” 

It seoms now indeed that the British Government has 
in mind to undo ail that Sir Garnet Wolseley did in Zula- 
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land. The Zalu people have, over and over again, begged 
for the reinstatement of their captive Kiog, Cetywayo. 
And now, after his three years of confinement, we are told 
that the British Government has decided to accede to 
their request. 

Bat Sir Gatnet Wolseley yet remains the popular 
favorite of the English people; and now that the old 
Sphinx riddle of Egypt suddenly presents iteelf in an 
unc xpected aspect, the British Government turas instinct- 
ively to him as the only man who can help to solve it. 
This Egyptian difficulty, which has so suddenly eome to 
an apparent crisis, is no new thing. As faras the Egypt- 
ians (or Arabs, as they choose to style themselves) are 
concerned, it is the inevitable outgrowth of a desire to 
free themselves from the virtual domination of powers 
alien to them in race and hateful to them in religion. The 
army is the only nucleus around which an Egyptian nation 
can gather itself, and that army has suddenly fallen under 
the control of Achmet el Ourabi (Achmet the Arab), com- 
monly designated Arabi Pasha—a man of the purest Arab 
blood, claiming, indeed, to be a lineal descendant of the 
Prophet. 

Outside of his own country no man ever heard his nama 
until eighteen months ago, when he, being a colonel in the 
Egyptian army, headed a military mutiny, and forced the 
young and feeble Ichédive to accede to several important 
reforms demanded by the soldiery. Not long after this he 
was made Minister of War, and became master cf the 
Khédive, who soon began to chafe under his domi at on 
An ardent Mohammedan, the English had come to Le the 
objects of his special detestation, They had stationed 
powerful fleet in the harbor of Alexandria. Arabi began 
to throw -up fortifications there. The British Admiral 
affected to consider these earthworks asa menance to him, 
and insolently demanded their disarmament, under pain of 
the bombardment of the city. This was acornfully refused 
by Arabi, and the bombardment ensued. 

So far as we can now judge, Arabi had a twofold purpose 
in view: First, to tempt the British to some overt act 
which should throw upon them the odium of opening s 
war, and thus fire the Mohammedan heart the world over. 
Second, to test the courage and fidelity of his adherents, 
the growing Arabic-Egyptian party. Those who take this 
view of the matter think that Arabi has imbibed tho pro- 
found conception of Napoleon—that India is the true point 
at which England should be assailed—and that if he, the 
descendant of the Prophet, should unfurl the standard of 
a sacred war against these island infidels, all of the true 
believers, not only of Egypt, Arabia, and Turkey, but also 
those of Turkestan and India, would rally around it 
and drive the hated islanders from the wide dominions 
which they have overrun. The English have, indeed, 
what seems to be a powerful army in India, but the bulk 
is made up of natives, and the lesson of the Sepoy mutiny 
gives significant indications of how much worth the oath 
of fealty to the British Empress would be when brought 
into conflict with the hatred of race and religion. 

There are others, however, who give Arabi credit for no 
such far-reaching aspirations. They look upoa him asa 
mere adventurer, raised by accident to sudden notoriety, 
and soon to fall back into his former obscurity. What 
sort of a man he is, is the first problem of which Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has to seek the solution ; and this needs 
to be quickly done. Evory week of delay is fraught with 
peril to the peace of the world. Sach are the jealousies 
ani conflicting interests among the European powers that 
kindle a war anywhere, and there is no sure forecasting 
the extent to which it will grow, or in what manner the 
combatants will range themselves, Should Arabi be 
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speedily put down, the wheels will most likely be set run- 
uieg a while in their old rats, Should he hold his own for 
a time, and, moreover, be upheld by the Sublime Porte, 
whioh is casting about for means of resuming in reality its 
nominal rule over Egypt, stranger things have happened 
in our own days than to find Russia taking opon herself 
the position of protector of Turkey aguinst England, and 
looking toward the Indies rather than the Bosphorus for 
bew conquests. 

Most likely before what we now write shall meet the eye 
of the reader, the question will have been virtually de- 
cided whether there is at present to be any real war. If 
there shall be, England seems to be shat up to the choice 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley as her commander. In that case 
the issue only can decide whether ‘‘ England’s only living 
general” is, indeed, any great general at all. 


GONE HOME. 
By HANNAH MULLER. 

Ox, go and call my darling, wherever sho doth hide, 

For I am weary waiting, watching for her every day; 
Yow'll find her gathering wild flowers upon the mountain side, 

Or wandering, singing to herself in valleys far away. 
Go stand out on the hillside, beneath the hawthorn bloom— 
If you hear a wild bird singing, ’tis my darling coming home. 


Oh, go and call my darling, for the days are dark and sad, 
And all the world seems lonely—to me so long alone— 
Tm longing! oh, I’m longing for the voice that made me glad; 
My beart keeps beating, out of tune, for all its music’s gono. 
Go, stand down in tho meadow, amidst the flowering broom— 
If you see the day grow brighter, then my darling’s coming 
home, 


Alas! I am forgetting, an evening calm and still, 
I watohed withia a quiet room, and all I loved was there; 
The sun was setting far away behind the western hill, 
When suddenly the light was gone, which made my life so 
dear. 


You need not go to seek her, she never more will come, 
For I heard the angels singing for my darling going home. 
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Swrrr relieved his tense and tragic moods by harness- 
ing his servants with cords—on one occasion he insisted 
on harnessing his Jearned and respectable friend, Dr. 
Sheridan—and driving them up and down the stairs and 
through the rooms of his deanery. Peter the Great 
sought to unbend himself by being wheeled over the 
flowerbeds ond neat parterres of his host's garden in a 
wheelbarrow, as poor Sir William Temple found to his 
cost. That accomplished diplomatist appears to have felt 
his chagrin at the failure of his Triple Alliance mere 
child's play to his feelings at beholding the Russian mon- 
areh riding roughshod over the priceless tulips of Moor 
Park. 

Cardinal Mazarin is said to have been fond of shutting 
himself up in a room and jumping over the chairs, ar- 
ranged in positions varying according to the degrees of 
difficulty in clearing them. Of this weakness on the part 
of his eminence, an amusing anecdote is told. On one 
occasion, while engaged in these athletics, he forgot to 
look the door. A young courtier inadvertently entering 
the room, surprised the great man in his undignified pur- 
suit, It was an embarrassing position, for Mazarin was, 
he knew, as haughty as he was eccentric. But the young 
man was equal to the crisis. Assuming the intensest in- 
terest in the proceedings, he exolaimed, with well-feigned 
earnestness, ‘I will bet your eminence two gold pieces I 
can beat that jump.” He had struok the right cord, and 


in two minutes he was measuring his leaping powers with 
the prime minister, whom he took care not to beat’ He 
lost his two gold pieces, but he gained before long a 
mitre, 

Samuel Olarke relieved his theologic.l pursuits in the 
same way, and on one occasion, secing a pedantic fellow 
approaching, said to the pupil who was sharing his amuse- 
ment: ‘‘Now we mast stop, for a fool is coming in.” Old 
Barton, the author of the ‘‘ Anatomie of Melancholy,” the 
only book which got Dr. Johnson out of his bed two 
hours before he intended to rise, found his chief recrea- 
tion in going down to Folly Bridge, at Oxford, and listen- 
iog to the ribaldry of the bargees; ‘‘ which did cleare 
away his vapores, and make him laugh as he would die,” 
Innocent III., probably the greatest pontiff who ever saat 
on the throne of St. Peter, relieved his graver amusement 
of playing at nine-pins with the potentates of Europe by 
gossiping familiarly with an old monk on a sent at a foun- 
tain in the Vatican, He would listen for hours to the 
stories and pointless aneciotes with which his humble 
companion, who had traveled a great deal, regaled him. 

The lighter hours of Bishop Corbet have been very 
graphically described by one who knew him well. His 
lordship's favorite companion was his chaplain, Dr, Lush- 
ington, When the bnsiness of the day was over the 
bishop delighted to descend.with this faithful henchman 
into the cellar of the episcopal palace, Corbet would 
then doff his hood, saying, ‘‘ There lies the doctor,” he 
would then divest himself of his gown, adding, ‘‘ There 
lies the bishop.” The glasses were filled and the toast 
was drunk, ‘‘Here’s to thee, Lushington.” ‘ Here's to 
thee, Corbet.” * 

The celebrated Dein Aldrich was the alave of his pipe. 
There is a story in the biography of John Phillips, the 
poet, which not only amusingly illustrates this weakness 
on the part of the dean, bat gives us a curious glimpse of 
the free and easy way in which the dons and undergradu- 
ates of those days used to live. A senior student laid a 
wager with one of his college chums that the dean was ab 
that instant smoking his pipe, that instant being abous 
ten o’olock in the morning. Away, therefore, he went to 
the deanery, where, having made,his way into the dean's 
study, he explained the reason of his appearance at so 
early an hour. ‘Ah,” replied the dean, with the ntmoss’ 
coolness, *‘ you have lost your wager, for Iam not smoke 
ing but filling my pipe.” 

Of the amusements of Domitian, Suetonius tells a curi- 
ous anecdote. 

“At the beginning of his seign,” writes this delightful 
gossip, ‘‘the Emperor used to spend daily an hour by 
himself in private, during which time be was wholly 
taken up in catching flies, and sticking them through the 
body with a bodkin.” 

Goldsmith, Shelley and Macaulay would idle away whole 
days in romping with chiliren. Of all the pastimes iv 
which philosophers have unbent themsclves, perhaps the 
most extraordinary was that of Spinoza. He devoted 
much of his leisure to catching and training spiders. 
These creatures he would pit against euch other in single 
combat, laughing immoderutely at their manc:uvres and 
carefully seeing that they fought fuirly. 

Godolphin spent all the time he could spare from 
public business at the cockpit. Nero unbent himself by 
constructing hydrualic clocks, and Charles Il. by con- 
ducting chemical experiments. Princo Rupert almost 
lived in bis laboratory, and to his recreations we are 
indebted for the invention of mezzotinto. 

It is curious to notice how men who have been noted for 
their polish and culture as writers or conversationaliste in 
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their leisure moments found a strange pleasure in ussociat- 


mediately Mr. Hawk ‘‘resurrected”’ and made a dash at 


ing with their inferiors. Prior, one of the most elegant of | the door, but failed to make his escape, Although only 


our minor poets, the companion of princes and diplomat- 
ists, constantly passed whole evenings in chatting with a 
common soldier and his slattern wife in a low pubuc-house 


PORTRAIT OF CETEWAYO, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH JUST TAKEN 1N 
LONDON, 


in Long Acre, Thomas Wharton, the historian of English 
poetry, and a singulary refined scholar, was often to be 
found in sordid taverns joking and being joked. Porson 
and Elmsley had similar propensities; so also had 
Turner, the painter. Machiavelli and Burke delighted to 
forget politics by sharing the labors of their farm- 
servants; and even the stately Bolingbroke, as we learn 
from one of Pope’s most delightful letters, was not above 
shouldering a prong. Byron’s principal amusement 
daring his residence at Venice was shooting with a pistol 
at a coin in a cleft stick, and that pursuit he practiced 
more methodically than any other thing in his unmethod- 
ical life. 


HAWK FEIGNING DEATH. 


Dortne the first week of this year, whilst a little boy, 
about four years old, was playing close to the window in the 
hall of a large shooting lodge near Sheffield, England, a 
kestrel-hawk dashed right through the glass in to the room. 
It is difficult to decide whether it intended to strike him or 
flew at the reflection, on the glass, of a bird passing the 
window ; the latter is the gamekeeper’s supposition. The 
hawk was ciught in the room and put into a wire meat- 
safe, where it refused to cat, The next day, whilst two or 
three people were watching, it suddenly flew up to the top 
of the safe and seized the front wires with its claws ; after 
perching there for a short time it gradually allowed itself 
to slide round until it bung head downward, to all 
appearance dead. Unfortunately for itself, it did not close 
its eyes, the brightness of which caused the lookers-on to 
suspect deceit. They cautiously opened the door and im- 


a last year’s bird it had to be killed, as it continued to 
refuse food, 


FRANKLIN PIERCE’S FIRST CASE, 


Tur first step made by President Franklin Pierce toward 
distinction is thus related : One man had stabbed another 
in an affray, the knife entered the left side, below the 
eleventh rib, and in consequence the injured man had 
died. The murderer was to be tried, and some-tyro could 
avail himself of the opportunity to defend the doomed 
man. The task fell to young Pierce, just then entering the 
profession of law. The case was soclear that most lawyers 
of even more experience would have been content with o 
moving appeal to the jury. Not so the embryo executive, 
who set about in good earnest, despite all evidence, to 
prove the man innocent. First, he adroitly managed to 
have the trial postponed three months, He theu went to 
the office of a physician, and asked him if he would take 
a student, intimating his desire to pursue a course of study 
in physiology. The practitioner started at the proposition, 
but responded in the affirmative, and Pierce began to study, 
and he persevered for the intervening three mvnths, taking 
care to make himself thoroughly conversant with the 
human frame, and charging his memory with all techni- , 
calities, so that‘he had every term at his tongue’s end. The 
trial ‘commenced in the usual form. Three surgeons were 
sworn, who testified that the man thus pounded must have 
died of the wounds inflicted. At length Pierce was per- 
mitted to cross-examine the surgeons, He demanded 
what tissues and membranes the knife must have passed. 
The surgeons, who had not supposed it incumbent upon 
them to “study up,” could not explain; they were, of 
course, positive that the victim was murdered and that the 
prisoner ought to be punished; but under the close 
questioning of Pierce they halted and blundered This 
prepared a way for the defense to make an effective plea. 
He cautioned the jury against being swayed by men so 


GONE HOME.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 399, 


ignorant that they could not even tell the names of certain 
tissues, and thence cunningly argued that the victim did 
not die of the wound, and that the prisoner was not, 
therefore, guilty of murder. Thus he won upon the jury, 
and to the amazement of all the guilty man was acquitted, 
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THE DUKE OF ATHOL, 


“TI am gaing awa’, Jeanfo, 
lam gaing awa’, 

I am gaing ayont the saut seas, 
I’m gaing sae far awa'.” 


“ Whan will you marry me, Jamie, 
Whan will ye marry me? 

‘Will ye tak’ me to your countrie— 
Or will yo marry me?” 


* How can I marry theo, Jeanie, 
How can I marry thee, 

When I’ve a wife and bairns thee 7— 
Twa would na wall agree.” 


“* Wae be to your fause tongue, Jamie, 
Wae be to your fause tongue! 

Ye promised for to marry me, 
And has a wife at hame!” 


“If my wife wad dee, Jeanie, 
And sae my bairns three, 

I wad tak’ ye to my ain countrie— 
And married we wad be.” 


"© an your head were sair, Jamie, 
O an your head were sair, 

I'd tak’ the napkin frae my neck 
And tle down your yellow hair.” 


“T ha’e nae wife at a’, Jeanie, 
I ha'e nae wife at a’; 

1 ha’e neither wife nor bairns three, 
TZ said it to try thee. 


“Blair in Athol is mine, Jeanie, 
Blair in Athol is mine; 

Bonnie Dunkel is where I dwell, 
And the boats o’ Garry’s mine.” 


A WILD PAIR. 


By S. A. WEIss, 


Mrs. Pomrnnrer sat erect in ber armeohair, her thin 
fingers tightly enlaced, and her hard black eyes fixed ex- 
pectantly upon the door. Her “companion,” Miss Hil- 
liard, stood at a window, with compressed lips and a vir- 
tuous expression of countenance, as she industriously 
knitted at a piece of crotchet-work. 

A light step was heard, followed by a tap at the door, 
and there entered a very pretty and graceful girl, with 
clear, olive complexion and bright, dark-brown eyes, 

**Did you send for me, madame ?” she inquired. 

“*T did, Miss Staffage, Sit down. I want to speak to 
you.” 

She obeyed quietly. 

“I have heard,” eaid the old lady, solemnly, ‘‘some- 
thing which very much surprised me—something concern- 
ing yourself, Miss Staffage.”’ 

The young lady looked inquiringly, but said nothing. 

**T see thas you understand me,” resumed Mrs. Pom- 
phret, severely. ‘‘And I must say, Miss Staffage, that 
when I engeged you as my granddaughter’s governess, I 
did not expect—could not have anticipated—that you 
could be guilty of conduct so very imprudent, to say the 
least of it, as that of which you are accused.” 

The old lady was excited. Miss Staffage, on the con- 
trary, was perfectly cool and self-possessed. 

‘*May I inquire, madam, to what act of mine you 
allude? I may then be able to understand you.” 

‘You know very well to what I allude. A young 
person cannot be followed about the streets by a man, and 
have secret interviews and correspondence with him, end 
not know that it will be talked about.” 

“*Who told yon that I had been followed about by a 
man ?” inquired Miss Staffage, with a quick, just per 
ceptible glance at Miss Hilliard, whose eyes dropped de- 
murely upon her work. 

“That does not matter. 
ticed and remarked upon.” 

‘*Your informant must have been interested in this 
man and watched him closely, since I was not myself 
aware of his following me about.” 

“But this mao has been seen walking with you.” 

‘*A gentleman did walk with me on one occasion, a day 
or two since,” 

“* And last evening—only last evening—he threw you a 
note over the garden-wall,”” 


Sufficient that it Aus been no- 


“*He gave the note to Meta, who was looking over tho 
wall, and she, of course, brought it to me.” 

*‘Don’t mix up my granddaughter’s name with , this 
affair, if you please, Miss Staffage. On receiving this 
note you met the man at the gate, and stood there an hour 
talking to him, in the twilight, as you thought, unob- 
served.” ' 

“*T stood there not quite two minutes. I spoke about a 
dozen words to the gentleman.” 

“What business had you to spesk to him at all in such 
a manner? A gentleman could have visited you in the 
house. And now, Miss Staffage, I feel it my duty to de- 
mand an explanation of such conduct. I desire to know 
who and what this person is, and what business he had 
with you?” 

‘*T do not know who the gentleman is. He is a perfect 
stranger to me,” said the young lady, coolly. 

Mrs. Pomphret stared at this avowal, and Miss Hilliard 
rolled her eyes deprecatingly to heaven. 

** And yet you talked to hin—walked with him.” 

*«It was in the heavy rain of Thursday. The gentleman 
overtook me about half way from the town and offered the 
shelter of his umbrella, which I, of course, accepted.” 

**I do not see why you should have felt yourself obliged 
to accept such an attention from a stranger.” 

“I did not choose to have my new hat spoiled by the 
rain,” she answered, composedly. 

** Had you ever before seen this man ?”* 

“Never.” : 

** But he had been following you, and staring at you in 
church and in all publie places. You must have observed 
it,” . 

“T am so accustomed to being stared at that I don’t 
generally notice it,” she said, earelesaly. 

Miss Hilliard gave a sniff 

“* Before I would express such an opinion of my own at- 
tractions !” said she, compressing her lips and shaking her 
head. 

* You will be spared the necessity,” retorted Miss Staf- 
fage; and the ‘companion’s” little beadlike eyes 
snapped venomously. 

Mrs. Pomphret interposed. 

** You have not explained this man’s visit last evening.” 

Tam quite willing, if it interests you. In the rain on 
Tharsday, the better to hold up my dress, I nad drawn off 
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my wet glove, and with it my ring.” She held up her 
hacd, and displayed a ruby ring on her finger. ‘I 
missed it almost immediately, and proposed turning back 
to look for it, but it was raining too heavily. I did search 
next morning, but in vain. That evening, as I was in the 
garden with Meta, the gentleman passed and gave her a 
note for me, without address, as he did nof know my 
name, simply informing me that, in returring through the 
rain, he had searched for and found the ring, and desired 
to know how he should safely return it tome. The best 
and easiest way was to go myself to the gate and receive 
it, and thank him for the trouble he had taken.” 

Mrs, Pomphret puckered up her lips and looked doubt- 
ful. 

Miss Hilliard smiled sarcastically, and gave an inored- 
ulous sniff. 

** Miss Staffage, are you not aware how very imprudent 
it is to hold such intercourse with a stranger ?” 

**I know that most people would consider it so; but I 
have confidence in myself, and don’t trouble myself about 
other people’s opinion.” 

«*The man may be a thief—a murderer.” 

‘‘He impresses me as a gentleman.” 

“Do you propose, if I may inquire, to keep up this 
acquaintance ?” inquired the old lady, severely. 

“Certainly not; I have recovered my ring and am 
eatisfied.” 

‘But he may coek to do 0.” 

“‘Then he must obtain a proper introduction,” she 
answered, carelessly. 

A pause ensued. Miss Staffage suppressed a slight 
yawn as she gazed from the window. Mrs. Pompbret 
stared at her with a puzsled air. . 

“‘ Have you anything more to say, madsm ?” inquired 
the young lady, at length. 

“*T have this to say, Miss Staffage: I am willing to 
overlook your conduct in this instance on one condition 
only, which is, that it is not repeated. If ever you recog- 
nize or speak to this man again, I, of course, shall not 
consider it proper to have you remain under my roof,” 

**T do not expect to remain here, madam.” 

‘© What ?” 

“«In two weeks my term of engacement will be ended. 
I shall then leave; and if you will agree to my going 
before then I shall bo very glad.” 

“But I thought you intended remaining another 
year ?” 

‘* Not, certainly, after the insult to which I have this 
day been exposed.” 7 

**But I understood that youhaveno home. Where will 
you go to ?” 

“That concerns myself only.” 

«6 We can guess,” said Miss Hilliard, with a sneer, 

Miss Staffage took no notice of this speech except by 
the slightest possible expression of disgust. 

** You are welcome to go,” broke in Mrs, Pomphret, an- 
grily. ‘‘And the sooner the better, perhaps, I should 
not have thought of keeping you a day longer but from 
compassion.” 

*s And because of Meta’s improvement in French and 
musio, to eay nothing of the impossibility of obtsining 
another governess at so low a salary,” said Mise Staffage, 
with perfect coolness and composure, and she even smiled 
—a smile of careless contempt—as she quietly walked out 


__ of the room, stopping to caress the little dog which fawned 


on her as she passed. 

“That is the strangest, most unmanageable girl that I 
have ever met with in the course of my life,” was Mra. 
WPomphret’s comment, as tha door closed on her, while uer 


companion shook her head slowly, and murmured : ‘‘ She 
will never come to any good, depend upon it.” 

Once in her own room, Miss Staffage seated herself in a 
rocking-chair, and lapsed into a thoughtful mood. It was 
curious to observe the various expressions that flitted 
acroes her face, First, there was a look of utter disgust 
and contempt; then came a flush of indignation, suc- 
ceeded by a thoughtfulness that deepened to sadness; and 
finally, a slow moisture gathered in her eyes, and two tears 
trembled on the long lashes, 

She felt so utterly alone in the world, this girl of 
twenty. Her futher had been an army officer, and her 
childhood had been passed in following him about from 
one station to another, so that she had never known what 
it was to have a home, or a circle of kindred, or intimate 
friends. 

She had grown to the age of twelve, a romp and a 
tomboy, petted by some people, neglected by others, and 
learning to depend upon herself generally. Then her 
parents died, and her uncle, not knowing what elae to do 
with her, had sent her to an expensive boarding-school, 
and there kept her, until at nineteen, having learned all 
that there was to be learned, he was reluctantly compelled 
to take her to his bachelor homa 

It did not suit him to keep her there; in fact, he felt 
rather afraid of her, from what he had heard of her clev- 
erness and high spirit, and partly for his own sake, and 
partly forhers. He, like the thorough man of businees he 
was, lost no time in endeavoring to get her well married 
and off his hands. 

In this laudable effort fortune favored him. Being 
called upon to make the will of an intimate friend, he 
found the latter in great anxiety regarding an only son, a 
wild young fellow whom he was about to leave master of 
himself and a large fortane. 

In the father’s opinion, the only thing that could savo 
him was a wife, and a good wife. But Philip had a settled 
aversion to matrimony, and had frequently deolared his 
intention never to hamper himself with a family, but to 
lead a free-and-easy life with his bachelor friends, 

In this the father foresaw his ruin both morally and 
physically, as also the dissipation of the property which 
had cost himself a lifetime of labor to accumulate. What 
was to be done ? 

Mr. Ralph Chetwood came to the assistance of his friend. 
He had a niece just nineteen, handsome, clever and a good 
girl—this last with some hesitation—the daughter of his 
brother George—surely his friend remembered poor 
George? She had nothing of her own, it was true, but he 
meant to leave his own money to her, as his only near of 
kin. 

In short, the two arranged it between themselves, and on 
his deathbed the father won from the son a promise to 
marry Genevra Chetwood, provided, of course, he could 
gain her consent, Should she refuse him, he was to 
marry, at any rate, before his twenty-filth birthday, or 
lose half the fortane which would otherwise be his, 

And Genevra? When informed by her uncle that a 
very handsome and wealthy young gentleman was anxious 
to marry her, she had laughed a little, shrageed her shoul- 
ders, and deolared that she would prefer remsining single 
for some years to come, She wanted to enjoy herself 
before submitting to the matrimonial yoke, 

Bat Ralph Chetwood was in earnest, and he repre 
sented that she would probably never again have a0 good 
a chance, and even went so far as to hint that she was very 
mueh in bis way at present, and that it would be a great 
relief to him to shift the responsibility of hers: fe-keeping 
upon some otherhands, This decided the matter, and abe 
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gave an immediate half-bitter consent, on which prepara- 
tions commenced for the marriage. 

Genevra sometimes wondered that this eager lover never 
came to see her, and never even wrote to her. But her 
uncle had a plausible excuse for this unlover-like conduct ; 
and soa day came at length when she was to give her 
hand to the man whose face she had never yet looked 
upon. 

She was thinking it all over now, as she sat there alone 
in her own room, looking down through the twilight into 
Mrs. Pomphret’s garden. She recalled how she had stood 
at the mirror, robing herself in her bridal dress, with 
strange hopes and fears, which for the first time began to 
tremble at her heart. 

Could she love this man whose wife she was to become ? 
Could he love her, whom he had never yet seen? And if 
so, might they not be happy, after all? What pains she 
had taken with 


‘‘ With such feelings, you do both her and yourself a 

wrong in marrying her.” 
. “I promised my poor father on his death-bed. How 
could I do less ? I had not been the comfort to him that 
I might have been, and I would have made a greater 
sacrifice than this in order to ease and cheer his last 
moments.” 

Yes, she remembered every word, and the terrible shock 
of that discovery, and the passion of shame and indigna- 
tion with which she had hurried back to her room, torn 
off the bridal dress, and, without a word to her uncle, save 
a few lines of passionate reproach for the deception 
practiced on her, had fled from the house and out into the 
great world, homeless and penniless. 

She had found a temporary refuge with an old school- 
mate and her widowed mother, through whose kind efforts 
she had obtained the situation of governess to Mrs. 
Pomphret’s little 
granddaughter. 


her dress, and to 
arrange her hair 
becomingly! 

For hours she 
had sat and wait- 
ed, and wondered 
at the bride- 
groom’s delay, 
while her uncle 
walked uneasily 
about the house, 
and looked at his 
watch with an 
angry frown on 
his brow. He 
knew that Philip 
Kingsley had ar- 
rived by a train 
some hours later 
than that which 
had been fixed 


upon, and that 
even now he 
seemed in no 
hurry to leave 
his hotel. 

At last, how- 
ever, he did make 


his appearance, 
accompanied by 
a friend. And 
Genevra, think- 
ing it all over, remembered the strange thrill with which 
she had caught the sound of his step in the hall. And 
then it had occurred to her to go to the guest-chamber 
and take one look at herself in the great, old-fashioned 
mirror which stood between the windows, and she re- 
membered how, on the very threshold, she had been 
arrested by the sound of strange voices and her own name 
uttered. 

She remembered every word as though they had been 
heard but yesterday. 

**But suppose you take a fancy to her, after all? She 
is said to be uncommonly pretty and interesting.” 

* Pooh! How can a fellow take a fancy to a girl with 
no more womanly delicacy than to give herself to such a 
match? She bas not even the pride to resent my inten- 
tional slight and neglect, as I had hoped she would. It 
was my only chance of escape, but has failed me, as you 
see. She has decided to marry me, and I must submit. 
You see, it is the money she wants,” 


She had even 
changed her 
name as @ pre- 
caution against 
being traced by 
her uncle, and 
her two friends 
kept her seoret. 

All this had 
occurred more 
than a year past, 
and she now 
found herself in 
precisely the sit- 
uation in which 
she had been at 
first, except that 
there was now no 
friend to whom 
she could turn. 

Her schoolmate 
had married, and, 
with her mother, 
gone far away to 
a distant State. 
She was alone, 
with all the wide 
world before her, 


«How can I marry thee, Jeanie—now can f marry thee ?” 
THE DUKE OF ATHOL.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 402. 


and no place 
that she could 
cal] her own. She 
might still retain her position at Mrs. Pomphret’s, but to 
live on that dreary, lifeless way, exposed to constant inter- 
course ‘with little and uncongenial minds she felt she 
could no longer endure. ' 

“I wish I were a man,” she thought, bitterly. ‘‘ What 
slaves women are, fettered down by conventionalities and 
proprieties! Were I a man, I could go alone into the 
world and win my own fortune, I feel that I could do 
anything, from laying bricks to leading a forlorn hope.” 

Finally she sat down and wrote an advertisement for a 
position as governess, or school-teacher, and putting on 
her hat, started with it to the printing-oflice. 

The hour was late, and it was some distance from tho 
suburban residence of Mrs. Pomphret to the little town. It 
was a pretty, retired walk—a road, rather than a street— 
shaded with trees, and with here and there a cottage villa 
set back amid gardens. Having reached the town, she 
dropped her letter in the office-box and turned to retrace 
her steps, 
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Tt was just at this moment that she caught sight of a 
gentleman on the opposite side of the street, who was 
evidently observing her. As she walked on, she noticed 
that he kept at the same distance, and when she purposely 
turned in another direction he did the same, 

Her cheek flushed; she lifted her head proudly, and 
with somewhat of a dangerous light in her eyes. It was 
true, then, what Mrs, Pomphret had ssid. This young 
man, the same who had restored to her the lost ring, was 
accustomed to follow her about. It was time that a stop 
should be put to this, 

Puusing just where the street merged into the shaded 
avenue, Miss Staffage (we will call her still by her assamed 
name) turned about and deliberately faced her pursuer. 

“Sir,” she said, with avivid flush on her cheek, but 
with great dignity of_ manner, ‘‘may 1 inquire why it is 
that you follow me ?” 

He was taken by surprise, but in a moment recovering, 
courteously lifted his hat. 

“*T was not aware that my motions were observed. 
Permit me to apologize.” 

He should have gone then, but instead he remained, 
with the air of one respectfully awaiting commands, She, 
too, paused as if expecting him to leave, and as they thus 
f.ced each other, a sense of the ludicrousneass of the situa- 
tion brought a slight smile to her lips, at sight of which 
the gentleman’s eyes instantly brightened. Then she bit 
her lip, and grew proud and indignant again, 

“ Sir,” she said, haughtily, “if you are a gentleman 
you will turn back and leave me alone.” 

‘‘ Madam,” he answere1, with a dignity equal to her 
own, “I do claim to be a gentleman,” 

“If I had doubted it I should not have appealed to 
yourself, but to the police. Only see, sir,” she added, 
abruptly, *‘to what you are exposing me.” 

A flashily-dressed young man had slowly passed, and, 
pausing at a little distance, was looking back at the indiz- 
nant girl and her companion. 

The latter gave one glance, 

‘‘Madam,” said he, gravely, ‘you as a lady, and I asa 
gentleman, must be aware that there is now but one course 
fur us to pursue. Permit me to see you safely home. I 
have a right to insist upon this.” 

She hesitated, but observing the attention of the stranger 
still directed toward them, she turned, and the two 
walked on quietly without a word. 

Miss Staffage was angry. She bit her lip, and her color 
went and came. At last she broke out: 

‘TI do not know your name, sir, but——” 

‘‘Tatham is my name ——” 

‘“*TIt does not matter ; but if I were a man, Mr. Latham, 
do you know what I should be tempted to do, under pre- 
sent ciroumstances ? I should give you a lesson for foro- 
ing @ woman iato a situation such as this—a lesson which 
you should remember.” 

“I assure you I am extremely troubled at having ex- 
cited your displeasure. You must be aware that I had no 
intention of anything in the least disrespectful,” 

There was something so genuinely sincere in his tone 
and manner that she was softened. 

‘‘I don’t atcuse you of intentional disrespect. But do 
you know to what your thoughtlessness has already ex- 
posed me? ‘To censure and insult, which has forced me 
to give up my present situation as governess, I tell you 
this in order that it may be a warning in future how you 
bring unprotected women into trouble,” 

“Tt is not possible!” he 81id, with genuine trouble in 
his handsome eyes. ‘Pray do not tell me this. How 
can you forgive me? How can I forgive myself?” 
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*©You may spare half your regrets,” she answered, less 
severely than before. “It is not pleasant, certainly, to be 
exposed to rudeness and suspicion; but for the place 
itself, I regret nothing in giving it up. Iam going far 
away from here, and neither these people nor yourself 
will again have it in your power to annoy me.” 

*“‘ But to think that I should really have been the cause 
of this trouble to you! I would sooner have died than 
that it should have happened. Will you believe me ?” 

She looked at him. Their eyes met, and a faint color 
rose to her cheek. She answered, demurely: 

“I won’t be rude enough to say that I doubt you.” 


* And you will forgive me ?” 

“ Cela depende,” she answered, carelessly. 

A slight pause, 

‘‘You say you are going away,” said the gentleman, 
presently. 


**Yes—as far away from here as I can get.” 

“It would be very presumptuous in me to say that Iam 
sorry, or to inquire——” 

“Very presumptuous, indeed.” 

**And yet I have been accustomed to seeing you occa- 
sionally at church, at the concerts, and it is natural that I 
should regret to lose that pleasure.” 

“You are speaking to a stranger, Mr. Latham.” 

*“T have wished a thousand times, Miss Staffage, that 
we,were not strangers. Had we but one mutual aoquaint- 
ance to properly introduce us ——” 

‘But we haven’t. I may be an adventuress, and you an 
escaped convict, for what either of us knows. And now 
that we are so near home I may ventare to dispense with 
your escort, and also with returning thanks for the same, 
seeing that I was forced into accepting it. So good-night 
and good-by, Mr. Latham.” 

With a half haughty, half saucy expression she turned 
away. He stood where she had left him and looked after 
her. Some one hurried past, and he saw that it was the 
man who had been watching them. Instantly he followed 
and luid his hand on the man’s arm. 

**A word with you. You are not following that lady ?” 

‘What business is it of yours ?” 

“*T shal’ canke it my business to see that she is not an- 
noyed.””, 

“You will ?” with a sneer. ‘You were following her 
yourself, and if you presume to interfere with me——” 
And he lifted his hand menacingly. 

Instantly Latham’s hand was on his collar, and the 
other lay prone in the ditch by the roadside. He was up 
in a moment, and with an oath, had clatched his antagon- 
ist. There was a struggle, a gleam of steel, and while 
the stranger made off Latham stood binding up a wound 
in his wrist. Ia another moment Miss Staffage was by his 
side. 

“Good heavan, you are wounded! Here, take my 
handkerchief—do ; or, rather, let me bind it up for you." 

“It is nothing—only a scratch. - He missed his aim, as 
you see.” 

*<Tt was the man who was following us, But thero are 
footsteps approaching, and I must go.” She went a few 
steps and retarned, ‘‘Mr. Latham, will you let me know 
how you are? You my be more seriously hart than you 
imagine.” 

**Shall I call ia person ?” 

“Upon no account whatever. We shall never meet 
again ; but I shall like to know that you have not been 
seriously hurt in my behalf, You may send me a line 
through the post-office. Good-by.” 

She turned away hastily as one or two persons ap- 
proached. 


A WILD PAIR. 


‘I wonder,” thought Miss Staffage, as she tookoff her 
hat —‘‘T wouder whut prodent and proper people would 
say about me, could they know of this? It doesn’t look 
very proper, I must confess, but why should I care for the 
Opinion of people who care nothing for me ?” 

Two days passed without bringing an answer to her ad- 
vertisement, They brought, however, a note from Mr. 
Latham—a brief and gentlemanly note, just such as was 
proper to write under the circumstances, and which re- 
lieved her mind of any apprehension she might have felt in 
regard to his wound. A mere soratch, already healing, 
he said it was; and as she tore it in two and watched it 
consuming in the gas flame, she thought: 

** There, this ends everything between us,” 

On the third day a visitor was announced to see Miss 
Stafiage—a gentle-looking lady of middle age, who met 
her in a friendly manner. 

She had seen Miss Staffage’s advertisement, she said, 
and having occasion to visit town, had called in person 
rather than write. She was not in want of a governess, 
bat if the young lady did not object to being a companion 
—to read and play to her occasionally, and accompany 
her in her walks and drives, she would be very glad to 
have her come and reside with her at her place in the 
country. It was not a gay or lively place, since there was 
no one but herself and the housekeeper and servants ; but 
there was agreeable neighboring society, and Miss Staffage 
would have very little to do, and that only when it might 
suit her to do it. 

Miss Staffage was delighted. She accepted the offer at 
onos, and a very few days saw her established at Charn- 
wood, her only regret being in parting with her little 
pupil and the latter’s pet spaniel. Somehow, children and 
animals always attached themselves to Miss Staffage. 

Charnwood was 2 beautiful country place, a roomy, pic- 
turesque, old-fashiohed stone mansion, situated in the 
midst of a sort of park and surrounded by majestic trees. 
It was the kind of place of which Genevra had read and 
dreamed, and also written, in little story romances of her 
own ; and she was delighted with the idea of living here. 
She liked Mrs, Marvin, also—an amiable, easy-tempered 
lady, who treated her almost as a daughter, and made her 
feel herself at home. 

It was the first time in her life that she had been so 
happy—so free from trouble and annoyance of any kiod, 
or with eo many sources of enjoyment at her command. 
To explore the abundant treasures of the library, to read 
and dream in the seclusion of her own pleasant and taste- 
fully arranged apartments, to while away the Summer 
twilight with music, and, above all, to wander at her will 
amid the lovely gardens and grounds—these were pleas- 
ures of which she never wearied. 

There was society, also—social, refined, country-neigh- 
borhood society ; and on the whole so pleasantly passed 
the days and weeks, that she wondered at length to see 
the first autumnal leaves flecking the green foliage with 
crimson and gold. 

One balmy September afternoon she wandered alone 
down a secluded, winding pathway—a favorite haunt of 
hers—which led to a spring in the most shadowy depths 
of the wooded grounds. Seated on a rustic bench, dream- 
ing over the ‘‘Idyl of the King,” she was roused by ap- 
proaching footsteps, and looking up, she beheld, to her 
intense surprise, the form of Mr. Latham approaching 
through the trees. 

She rose to her feet, flushed and bewildered, but the 
gentleman manifested no sarprise or embarrassment. He 
saluted her with graceful politeness, his handsome face 
just flushed with a pleasure which he could not repress, 
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‘You did not expect to see me here ?” he remarked, 
with a smile, 

**I most certainly did not. How did you come here, if 
I may inquire ?” sho said, with dignity. 

“To tell the truth, I came over the wall,” he replied, 
with the expression of humor which so often lighted his 
blue eyes; and he stood and stroked his golden mustache 
in a subdued manner. 

**Over the wall? Do you know, Mr. Latham, that yon 
have committed a serious trespass, whioh may expose you 
to the penalty of the law ?” 

*‘No, Miss Staffage, I was not aware of that,” he snid, 
deprecatingly. 

“But it is true, I sesure you, and my advice is to in- 
stantly retire before you are disovvered.” 

“But, Miss Staffage, I have come a long way to—to—_” 

“‘ May Iinquire, sir, whether you were aware of my being 
here ?” 

“* Certainly.” 

‘‘And how dared you take the liberty of following me 
here ?” she demanded, indignantly. ‘It is an outrage, 
and unless you immediately leave, I will call some one.” 

‘*My dear young lady, will you not suffer me to explain 
my presence here?” 

“If you have any a to make,” she replied 
haughtily, 

“It is a very simple que= manly. that I came hither by 
invitation of my aunt, Mrs. Marvin. 

‘« Mrs, Marvin—your aunt ?” 

“If you doubt it, allow me to accompany you to the 
house, and see whether she will acknowledge me as her 
nepbew. And now that we have a mutual friend, one who 
will vouch for my respectability, and satisfy you that I am 
not an escaped convict or lunatic, may we not be friends, 
Miss Staffage ?” 

He held ont his hand, and with most young ladies it 
would have been hard to resist the frank pleading of the 
handsome blue eyes. But Genevra drew back. 

‘* When the introduction and the assurance have becn 
given,” she said, ‘‘then will be time enough. Your 
making your appearance on a visit over the park wall is 
scaroely calculated to impress me as 8 proof of either your 
respectability or your sanity.” 

**Not when the dusty stage-road Jeads a mile around, 
and I knew this to be a short and pleasant pathway to tl.9 
house, This used to be a favorite schoolboy haunt of mine, 
and I am glad to see that you, too, like it. Some time you 
must let me show you where the mistletoe grows upon an 
ancient oak, and where the cardinal-flowers grow, unless 
you have already discovered them.” 

“Thank you. But at present, had you not better 
inform your aunt of your arrival? I left her in the morn- 
ing-room, 1 which you can easily enter by the window, if it 
suits you.” 

“T am obliged for the suggestion, thongh it will not be 
the first time that I have in that manner afforded her an 
agreeable surprise.” 

He lifted his hat and soon disappeared amid the distant 
shrubbery. Miss Staffage did not again open her book, 
but sat gazing down at the falling leaves, with the color 
coming and going in her clear cheek. 

One moment a smile would hover about her mouth, and 
then she would bite her crimson lip—a way that she had 
when vexed, 

So this oddly-formed acquaintance of hers—this Mr. 
Leatham—with his handsome person, his gentlemanly 
assurance, and the indescribable charm which lay beneath 
itall, was no other than the nephew of the lady with whom 
she had found a home, and in runving away from him, as 
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CRITICISING THE OLD LADY’S PICTURE. 


A WILD PAIR. 
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she had thought, she had only put herself directly in his 
way, beyond a chance of avoidance! And then a sudden 
intelligence flashed upon her mind, and she saw in an 
instant how the whole matter stood, and how she had 
simply been led into this situation by Mr. Latham himself. 

She felt indignant at having been imposed upon, but 
her pride resolved her to betray ro consciousness of the 
true state of the case. 

That evening, finding the aunt and nephew alone 
together, she excused herself from her usual playing, and, 
further, retired almost as soon as tea was over 

Next day she also avoided him, and Mrs, Marvin, what- 
soever she might have thought of the whole matter, wisely 
took no notice, but allowed her young lady companion to 
do as she pleased. On the third day however, she could 
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Mr. Latham had well understood her, and in a short 
time they were gayly caracoling down the avenue, she 
flushed, excited and pleased, with all her coldness and 
restraint forgotten, and he, as he watched her, with all the 
admiration and warmth of his soul in his eyes, : 

After this there were daily rides, and Miss Staffage found 
herself, to her own surprise, much in the society of Mr. 
Latham, despite her previous resolution of avoiding him. 
And one evening, when they had been walking up and 
down the garden alleys, Mr. Latham detained her us she 
was about to re-enter the house, and told her, in an im- 
pulsive, impassionate way, that he loved her, and asked 
her if she would consent to become his wife. 

“«Mr. Latham, do you know who it is that you ask to 
become your wife ?” the young girl said. 
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A VISIT TO THE PHOSPHATE FIELDS AND HILLS,— A PHOSPHATE ‘‘ WASHER.”’— SEE PAGE 411, 


not so easily escape, for Mr. Latham challenged her to a 
game of chess, and when that was ended, remarked : 

‘Miss Staffage, would you not like to ride this fine 
afternoon ?” 

**To ride? I was never in my life on horseback.” 

‘‘The more reason why you should try it now. I have 
ecarcely ever looked at you without fancying you in a 
riding-habit and plume, mounted on a spirited steed.” 

‘«The spirited steed would be likely to run away with 
me, I fear.” 

“Not so, Depend upon it, you are a born horsewoman, 
and will find your proper place in the saddle. Look! Do 
you think that you and Lightfoot will be likely to agree ?” 

He drew aside the window-curtain, and her eyes sparkled 
as she beheld, pawing and champing before the door, a 
graceful, glossy black steed, equipped with a lady’s saddle. 
How could she resist this temptation ? 


‘Know? Ah, Genevra, did I not know, I should never 
love you half so well as I do.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

“‘T mean that I know you better than you do me, I 
know that you are not Genevra Staffage. I know that you 
are the niece of Mr. Ralph Chetwood, and that more than 
@ year ago you abandoned his roof and cast yourself alone 
upon the wide world rather than marry a man whom you 
thought misunderstood and undervalued you, an idiot who 
fancied at that time that you were marrying him formoney.” 

‘*How did you discover this ?” 

‘*Look at that ring which I found and returned to you. 
Did you forget that it bore your name engraven upon it?” 

‘*My mother’s name as wellas my own. But how came 
you to know anything about me personally ?” 

‘*Shall I tell you, Genevra, and will you forgive me? I 
was afraid to let you know my real name—but I am Philip 
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Latham Kingsley.” The girl looked at him for an in- 


** Where is he now?” inquired Miss Staffage, drawing on 


stant, her cheeks alternately red and pale, and then she | her glove, 


drew herself up proudly. 

**¥f yon are Philip Kingsley,” she said, ‘you should 
know better than to ask me to become your wife.” 

**Oh, Genevra, cannot you forget and forgive those 
senseless, idiotic words which you overheard ? Remember 
that I had not then seen you, had not learned to know 
you,” 

“Enoagh. Do not ask me again, Ican never be more 
to yon than I am at this moment.” 

**You will not forgive me ?” 

**] forgive you. You cruelly wronged and insulted me, 
but I forgive you, on condition that you do not again 
mention this subject.” 

**So be it. Iwill not again offend you,” said Philip, 
gravely, and they walked slowly back to the house to- 
gether. 

Next morning he left Charnwood. 

And then months passed, and some people thought Miss 
Staffage not so bright and gay as she had formerly ap- 
peared ; and when the Summer came round again, there 
was talk in the neighborhood about Mr. Philip Kingsley 
and a certain beautiful Maud Kennedy; and Miss Staffage 
remarked to Mrs, Marvin what an excellent match it 
would be for both parties if all that she heard of Miss Ken- 
nedy’s beauty and amiability were true. 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Marvin, gravely, ‘Philip will 
never marry Miss Kennedy.” 

**T thought she liked him.” 

** Possibly she does; possibly he might have her for 
the asking, but that he will not do, You ought to know 
this, Genevra.” 

*« Dear Mra. Marvin, don’t mention it, Ican never forget 


those ornel words, I should feel degraded from my self: | 


respect if I married the man who uttered them.” 

In August Philip Kingsley dutifully came down for a 
few days to Charnwood to see his aunt. He and Miss 
Staftage met with formal courtesy on his side, and grace- 
fal indifferenoa on hers, There wasan occasional game of 
chess, but no more riding together, no more rambles in 
the garden and the grounds. 

One day Miss Staffage, as she was still called, prepared 
for a solitary ride, to which she had become accustomed. 
Passing through the morning-room, she found Mrs, Marvin 
seated there, and with a countenance so troubled and de- 
pressed that she involuntarily paused. 

‘*Has anything happened to trouble you?” she in- 
quired, with the friendly unreserve whioh their close inter- 
course had now assumed, 

“‘T am troubled about Philip, poor boy! To morrow 
will be his twenty-fifth birthday, upon which so much de- 
pended, and it grieves me to think of his loss,” 

** His loss ?” 

‘The property, you know, which by his father’s will he 
‘was to inherit only on condition of his marrying before 
his twenty-fifth birthday.” 

‘Indeed, I did not know of this,” ssid Miss Staffage, 
with wide-open eyes. 

“T thought you knew. I had an idea that you must 
have heard of it.” 

“Not a word.” . 

And then Mrs. Marvin explained it all to her. 

** He could bave married Maud Kennedy, or almost any 
other girl that he chose, for he is a fine fellow, now that 
his boyish wildness has worn off; but he chooses to sacri- 
fice the property rather than marry where he does not 
love. He will have enough to live upon comfortably, of 
course, but it seems a pity that he should lose so much.” 


**In the library, writing to his lawyer.” 
* * * * a * 

Mr. Philip Kingsley, busily writing, looked up as the 
library-door opened. There stood Miss Staffage, her slen- 
der, rounded figure showing almost statue-like in its close- 
fitting habit, the long, curling plume softly shading her 
fair face, her eyes fixed upon Mr. Kingsley with a strange, 
half-shy, half-earnest look, 

He rose from his seat, 

**Do you wish anything ? Oan I do anything for you ?”’ 
he inquired. 

“I wish to speak to you. To-morrow is your birthday 
—your tweaty-fifth birthday?” 

He assented. 

** And you lose a great deal of property by not marrying 
before that day?” 

“Yes ; such are the conditions of my father’s will.” 

She glanced up at him with a half-smile and a blush. 

** Why don’t you marry, Mr. Kingsley ?” 

“Marry whom ?” 

‘Miss Kennedy, for instance.” 

** Because I do not love Miss Kennedy.” 

She looked from the window, then turned gravely to 
him. 

‘Mr. Kingsley, may I ask if Jam in any way the cause 
of this?” : 

“Oh, Genevra, can you doubt it? Can you imagine 
that, loving you as I did—as I do—I could ask any other 
to be my wife ?” : 

**Then you will allow me to undo this mischief ?” 

His blue eyes kindled ; a wave of light seemed to flush 
over his face, 

“Do you mean, Genevra, that you will be my wife ?” 

“Yes; that is what I mean.” 

“But you do not love me?” he eaid, taking both her 
hands.” 

“IT never said that,” she answered, with a shy, sweet, 
maiden modesty. ‘ But,” she added, with the half-sauci- 
neas of her lighter moods, ‘‘I would not have told you 
this except to save you from the trouble which J had 
been the cause of bringing upon you.” 

Mrs, Marvin was presently a little surprised to see her 
nephew and Miss Staffage ride away together. But this 
could not equal her astonishment when, three hours 
thereafter, the couple returning, quietly entered her pres- 
ence, and Philip said : 

‘Dear Aunt Mary, let me introduce you to my wife and 
your niece, We were married an hour ago. And nowyou 
need never leave old Charnwood.” 

“Do you mean, Philip, that we are to live here with— 
with Aunt Mary ?” said the new Mra. Kingsley, with a 
well-pleased smile. 

“I mean, my dearest, that Aunt Mary is to live here 
with us. Charnwood is my property, and your home.” 

When Mr, Ralph Chetwood heard of the marriage he 
said : 

“I never expected any good of such a wild pair, and it 
is simply wonderful that things have turned outsowell. I 
only hope that they will tame down now and behuve them- 
selves like other people.” 


Kinp words produce their own image in men’s souls, 
and a beautiful image it is. They soothe and comfort the 
hearer. They shame him out of his unkind feelings, We 
have not yet begua to use them in such abundanoe as they 
ought to be used, 
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DUCK-SHOOTING. 


Dvock-sHootmna is much the same sport all the world 
over, thongh there are some plans which would not so 
well repay the trouble, where ducks are not to be seen in 
such immense flocks. Sometimes the shooter, lying at his 
length in a small canoe, is carefully covered over and con- 
czaled by green branches, Having his loaded guns ready 
pointed over the bows, he either gently paddles himself, 
or is borne along the stream, unheeded or unobserved, to 
within the closest requisite range of his unsuspecting vic- 
tims. In early Winter the stratagem is occasionally varied 
by the substitution of a white-painted scow—which is a 
flat-bottomed boat, square at both ends—the shooter 
therein being either covered over with a sheet or dressed 
in flannel. This plan, when the water is studded with 
floating masses of ice, answers most admirably. Some- 
times by using a white sheet on a frame, to look like a 
snowbank. 

A good shot may often be got at birds circling overhead, 
as they generally do after the report of a gun, if ignorant 
of the point whence the alarm proceeds. On many open 
waters wild-fowl may be got in the tall grass or reeds 
growing on the edge from a boat, but in places where this 
is not practicable and they are equally unapproachable in 
other ways, it is a good plan to send @ person round in an 
opposite direction to drive them toward the shooter, who 
carefully conceals himself beforehand. 

Stalking ducks, however, affords by far the best sport, 
requiring, as it often does, very great skill, especially 
when it is necessary to approach a flock some distance out 
on the open water. The landmarks and bearings being 
carefally noted, the shooter, after making a sufficient 
déour, on arriving at the point of advance, commences, 
according to the nature of the intervening ground, to glide 
stealthily forward, dodging behind every tree and bush ; 
sometimes bent nearly double, or in defanlt of cover 
crawling on hands and knees through the grass. If the 
birds are diving or feeding, the moment must be watched 
when two or three are under water together, or have their 
tails simultaneously upturned ; then dashing rapidly for- 
ward he should frighten away the rest, to prevent their 
giving alarm, and gain the nearest cover before the divers 
reappear. If this manwuvre be successfully accomplished 
he may pause a moment to recover his steadiness of hand, 
for the absenoe of the other ducks will not be regarded, 
even if noticed. If, therefore, he finds himself still too 
far from his objects, he may wait patiently for the moment 
when they again dive, which they will very soon do, and 
then gaining the water's edge he will get a splendid right 
and left, as they return to the surface and when they rise 
on the wing ; which, be it remembered, all wild-fowl do 
with their heads to the wind. 


A VISIT to tnt PHOSPHATE FIELDS axp HILLS. 
By Miss JENNIE HASKELL. 


It is not the object of this article to discuss any theory 
‘with regard to the origin of what is known as Phosphate 
Rock, nor to give any scientific information with regard 
to its mining or manufacture. Its aim is simply to set 
before those who have never visited the phosphate fields a 
sort of picture of what these are, and to give some faint 
idea of the yet undiscovered wealth of the little Palmetto 
S-ate. 

Come with us, then, not so much in search of knowledge 
aa of pleasant information, and follow the curves of the 
Ashley, away from the quaint and dusky city streets, west- 


ward and southward, to where it flows, shining and quiv- 
ering, among low-lying fields and tangled thickets. Here, 
sloping down to the river-banks on either side, you see 
the grand old plantations, of whioh such beantifal tra- 
ditions are preserved. Grand are they still, but with a 
melancholy grandeur, as of dethroned kings or exiled 
heroes. Sileat they have stood for many years, dis- 
crowned and voiceless—their harps hung on the willows, 
their halls deserted and their coffers empty. 

But lo! along the banks of the river runs a thrill of 
awakening life. Desolation cannot last for ever, and day 
must surely follow night. The memory of old sorrows 
must grow faint with time,f§fand from moss-hung ruins 
stately piles arise. The genius of to-day is not one of 
sullen retrospection, but of hope and noble vigor. And 
so along the river-banks, winding in mysterious silence 
ever toward the sea, once more the devastated fields grow 
green with the exquisite tinge of growing rice. Once 
more, amid their dark-green Jeaves, the cotton-pods ex- 
pand and hang like flakes of snow. And, besides, new 
sounds are heard, and the old, whose hearts cling to the 
ways of the past, turn aside with a little sigh as the great 
trees fall beneath the ax, and the shriek of the locomotive 
rends the solemn stillness of the piny woods, 

Bat who would stay the swift-winged feet of beautiful 
Progress, though they trample, sometimes, even on our 
gtaves? For she brings healing in her hands for all the 
wounds ‘she gives. She scatters bread to the starving, 
and the clink of the gold she bears is like a sweet bell of 
promise, for it tells of peace, of plenty and prosperity to 
those weary of want and care. 

And here we have reached the fields, And such fields! 
Do not picture to yourselves ‘‘ green fields of England,” 
nor meadows golden and gemmed with the scarlet poppy 
and the blue cornflower. Properly, these are the ‘‘dig- 
gings,” for the crop is under ground, and the pretty grass 
and the stately trees must all be sacrificed for the sake of 
the Phosphate Rock. 

The land just here Jooks as though a whirlwind had 
passed over it, Giant roots torn up lie scattered here and 
there. It is a sunny expanse of desolation ; a desert with 
not a green oasis nor a sheltering palm. Little do they 
care, those dusky laborers, for the beating of the tropic 
sun! Well seasoned are they to all intensities of heat, 
and even now and here they must have their dearly-loved 
fire, where they cook their midday meal of hoecake and 
bacon, and around which they gather after sunset, when 
the gnats become troublesome, and exchange their rough 
and witty sayings, their novel views of men and things. 

Now, however, there is no time to talk. Each man is 
busy digging at his respective “pit.” They dig in line, 
throwing the phosphate on one side, the mud on the other. 

Some industrious fellows have dug far forward ; some 
lazy ones are lagging back from the line, but, on the whole, 
the work progresses with tolerable regularity. The voluble 
‘*foreman,” filled with the conscious pomp of his “‘little 
brief authority,” scatters his abuse and his threatenings 
very much as the rain falls, upon the just and upon the 
unjust. 

Some of the costumes are most uncouth. Here is one, 
consisting chiefly of a coarse grain-sack. Through two 
holes in this protrude two brawny, muscular arms, wields 
ing pickax and shovel with what appears Titanic force, 
One old man wears a crushed silk hat ‘that has seen 
better days.” Some have red bandanas tied about their 
forehead, though this usually symbolizes headache, Most 
are bareheaded, and their tattered, misfittiug garments 
must not be taken as evidences of penury, by any means, 
being worn generally through,motives of economy, For 
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WORKING IN THE PHOSPHATE DIGGINGS NEAR THE CITY OF CHARLESTON. 


the phosphate-diggers are better paid than any other class 
of negro laborers in South Carolina, many of them making 
as much as two dollarsa day. This sum is laid away in 
an‘old stocking, and hidden io some convenient spot. 
Too often is it expended in drink, and, in the case of the 
younger generation, a large proportion of these wages goes 
in Sunday trips to the city, in gorgeous articles of wearing 
apparel, and in presents to sweethearts. A certain amount 
of false pride seems to be engendered by these good wages. 

For where, in walking through a rice-field filled with 
busy workers, one may look for respectful salutations from 
every laborer, man or woman, he may expect, in vain, the 
least sign of recognition or respect in passing through the 
phosphate diggings, except from some few ‘‘old-time” 
darkies, who retain the polished manners of their ancient 
training. 

We pause to watch a very industrious digger, who stops 
to look neither to the right nor to the left, but only at in- 
tervals to moisten his horny hands and take a firmer grip 
of his shovel. He has dug his pit with great skill. The 
walls are perpendicular, and as smooth as if leveled with 
a mason’s trowel. As he drives his shovel down you hear 
it strike on the rock. Now and then he takes his pickax 
and breaks this rock, and loosens it for the entrance of the 
shovel, and then he raises it in great masses—a dull, dirty 
stuff, all plastered over with black and slimy mud. In 
this mud the laborer stands as he works, and sometimes 
in water up to the ankles, The usual size of a pit dug 


by one man, during the course of the day, is about fifteen 
feet long by six feet wide and four feet‘deep. The diggers 
are paid about twenty-five cents a foot in depth, and fifty 
cents for wheeling. The best diggers often dig as deep as 
six feet per day. The stratum of phosphate varies -in 
thickness, in different fields, from six to fourteen inches, 
eleven to twelve being, however, a fair average. For every 
two inches in depth of stratum one can generally calculate 
on one hundred tons to the acre. For instance, from a 
twelve-inch stratum six hundred tons is a fair average of 
production. 

Under the rock is seen a whitish substance, and when 
we ask this industrious digger what he calls it, he answers, 
promptly, ‘‘Self-raising !’’ Whence this stuff derives its 
name among the diggers we cannot tell, but to them it 
marks the bottom of the pit, signifying that the stratum of 
rock has been dug through. 

The Rey. Minus Wright, minister of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, doffs his hat on our approach, and 
prepares to give us desired information on the subject of 
the origin of phosphates. ; 

“In de days ob Noah an’ de ark,” he tells us, in that in- 
imitable patois which we despair of reproducing (Mr. 
Harris, in ‘‘Uncle Remus,” being the only successful 
imitator of this difficult tongue that we have ever met 
with)—"‘ in de days of Noah, de disobedient ob de Lord 
was drowned,” he says, with pompous gravity. ‘‘Sure ye 
knows ’bout dat, An’ wen de great flood done settle 
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down, an’ de dub done fine de green branch on de moun- 
tain, an’ Noah an’ ’e fambly done come fort’, dey fine all 
de dead t'ing, an’ de dead pusson w’at was drownded lodge 
up on de mountain side, all ’bout whar dey ain’t used to 
was! De big el’phunt, he been dey; de big hipperpotamus, 
he been dey; de big w’ale——” 

“The mastodon,” we murmur, suggestively, as he 
pauses for breath, but he takes no notice. 

** All de odder beasts,” he resumes ; ‘‘and dat mek how 
you fine dese yer toofs in de groun’,” taking up a large 
shark’s tooth and balancing it meditatively on his black 
thumb. 

“But, Minus,” we venture, doubtingly, ‘then we will 
all turn to phosphate, too, one of these days ?” 

“Ye ain't do no such t'ing !” he responds, with some 
impatience at our stupidity. ‘Enty I bin tell you dese 
been de disobedient ob God? All w’at die dese days is 
berry in cimetary an’ se-pul-ter ”—it is impossible to give 
an idea of his pronunciation of this word—‘‘ ter wait de 
jedgement day ; but dese, I say, dese was de disobedient 
ob God, an’ dis how He done punish’em!” _. 

Impressed by this very original theory, and by the vast 
number of the “ disobedient of God,” we move on, leaving 
Minus still eloquently discoursing to his neighbors, being 
fairly wound up now. Negro earnestness is the most gro- 
tesque in the world, so his words are received with much 
applause and some laughter, which he takes in very good 
part. 

A narrow gauge railway runs through the field, and 
along this, puffing and blowing, a little locomotive drags a 
long line of open phosphate cars to the ‘‘ Washer.” The 
rock is generally conveyed to the cars in wheelbarrows, 
but often platforms are located along the line of rail on 


which the rock is thrown, and immediately emptied into 
the cars, thus saving considerable expense in the handling. 
The ‘‘ Washer” may be near at hand, or, asin some cases, 
as far distant as two or three miles. Like a great ser- 
pent, the train winds through the sunny woods, laden 
with its unsightly burden and with the uncouth diggers. 
Oa eth side lie fields of giant ferns, uncurling their 
feathery fronds as fearlessly as in the heart of the primeval 
forests. Green, leaning fans of palmetto rustle softly 
against each other as the soft wind stirs them; trailing, 
thorny Cherokee vines wind backward and forward like a 
network across the undergrowth, and above spread the 
sturdy branches of the live-oak, hung with moss, and still 
higher the spires of the lonely pines cleave the blue sky. 
There are pools starred with water-lilies, and now and 
then the sunny bareness of the road is flecked with the 
gorgeous hues of a sleeping snake, unwound, ribbon-like, 
in the dust. Listen to the sonorous music that wakes the 
echoes of the sleeping woods. Were there ever words 
more strange than these : 


“IT stepped on the rock and the rock was round, 
Oh, Lord, how long ? 
De love of God come streaming down, 
Oh, Lord, how long ? 


“ What kind of shoes are those you wear ? 
Oh, Lord, how long? 
Dat you can walk upon the air! 
Oh, Lord, how long ?” 


It is a melody, however grotesque, and it swells out 
richly on the Summer air. 

On the banks of the river, conveniently for shipping, 
and not too far from the railroad, stands the ‘‘ Washer,” a 
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tall building, more or less rougnly put together, but 
strong enough to stand the wear and tear of storms, and 
the throbbing of machinery. Perhaps it stands on bare, 
marshy ground, with a cool breeze always on its summit, 
and a wide view of river, fields and woods, Perhaps it is 
embowered in trees and surrounded by winding walks and 
shady nooks. The rook is here taken in ‘¢ dumping-carts,” 
which are drawn up an inclined plane by machinery to 
the top of the ‘* Washer.” ‘These cars hold about three 
tons of mud and rock, which turns out generally one ton 
of “‘olean” rock. Here the rock is ‘‘dumped” into 
tronghs, in whioh it is turned round and round, back and 
forth, by the action of toothed screws, while a strong 
volume of water is pumped upon it by the engine, and 
gradually works its way down toward spouts, through 


which it falls into cars waiting to receive it. 


Our cut represents the back of the ‘‘ Washer.” To the 
extreme right may be seen in perspective the car ascend- 
ing the inclined plane, conveying the dirty rock to be 
cleaned. The long trough, also on the right, carries off 
the refuse. To the left of the cut may be seen laborers 
wheeling off the cleaned rock. This was formerly done 
by hand, but in a great many cases cars are used here as 
well, running on an incline, At the spouts through which 
the “clean” rock falls men stand, guiding its course into 
the cars waiting to receive it. So practiced do these men 
become in detecting imperfectly-cleaned rock, that they 
secure the smallest piece the instant it appears, and throw 
it back to be rewashed. The “clean” rock is then con- 
veyed to the wharf or shed, and there piled to await ship- 


ment to the purchaser or the mill. 


Here they lie, vast piles of rock, representing thonsands 
of dollars, outspread to the eye of the sun, after how many 


centuries of entombment no man can say | 


Take up a piece at random. Here, delicately graven, is 
a perfect shell, as if molded by an artist-hand. Here are 
two atill hinged together. Mingled with the rock you 


find small, slender, black-polished shark's teeth, and 
larger gray ones, sometimes as much as six inches in 


length. The teeth and bones of other animals may be 


found in this pile, but the phosphate rock itself is a very 
different substance, being, indeed, not bones, but rock / 

It is at the Mill that the uninitiated feels, after even the 
most strenuous efforts to comprehend the details of each 
successive operation, ‘Here I leave hope behind.” 
However. some general idea may be imbibed by one visit 
to the Mill as to the preparation of rock for the market. 

These mills have been established in large numbers since 
the discovery of ‘he Phosphate Basins, for the purpose of 
grinding the rock and of manufacturing it into fertilizers. 
Some companies merely pulverize the rock, and present it 
thus in its ‘raw’ state on the market, leaving it to the 
agriculturist to use it in this form or to combine it as he 
pleases, Other companies prepare the costly ‘‘super- 
phosphates,” subjecting the rock, when powdered, to the 
action of sulphuric acid, to render it soluble in water, and 
thus more readily assimilated by the plant. In the “ Drying- 
room,” at the mill, the “clean ” phosphate rock is piled 
in great masses over perforated fines, through which 
heated air is blown into a strong blast from the furnace, 
and passes throngh these masses of rook, drying it 
thoroughly. Thence it is removed to the ‘* Crusher,” 
where, by the action of powerfal machinery, the particles 
of rock are rubbed and ground against each other, over 
and over, till they are finely pulverized. Indeed, so fine 


is this phoaphate dust, that, were it not for the “fans” 


in constant motion, one would be able neither to see nor 
to breathe in the neighborhood of the “Crusher.” In 
the immense “Acid Chambers” sulphuric scid is manu- 


factared on a large scale. Outside, the sun bakes down on 
flaring piles of yellow sulphur. 

In the “ Mixing-room ”—as represented in our cut— the 
pulverised rock, subjected to the action of the acid, is 
‘‘ammoniated ” and chemically comtined and operated 
upon in various ways, to suit the varying demands of the 
agriculturist, You hasten from this room, handkerchief 
to nose, with all convenient speed, satisfied with a very. 
superficial examination into these : 

We have still to visit long, dim rooms in which the pew: 
dered phosphate is piled in dark, huge piles, which you 
might almost imagine great subterranean caves of solid 
rock, did not the sense of touch convince you thas this is 
no longer rock, but dust! And here it is poured into bags 
and piled in long, neat linea; and here is the “ Branding- 
room,” where each peculiar mixture is branded with its 
own peculiar title. And so ont again into the sunny air, 
with a stronger sense upon you than ever before of man's 
wisdom and ingenuity, and of the vast and curious trea- 
sure atored in Nature’s garnering-houses for the enrichment 
of mankind. 

The “Charleston, South Carolina, Mining and Mann- 
facturing Company,” organized in 1867, was tha first to 
attempt the development of this long-hidden and wonder- 
ful wealth. Since then, like Jack’s bean-stalk—springing 
up in a night, as it were—‘ phosphate-works” line the 
banks of both rivers, 

Here may be seen the extensive works and busy opera- 
tions of wealthy corporations, possessed of immense 
capital, and controlling a vast amount of labor; here, 
again, the modest efforts of individual miners, “digging 
on their own account.” And however the market-pices 
may vary, or the phosphate-fever abate, this strangely- 
garnered treasure, laid up by provident Nature against the 
time of direst need for her children, must form an unfail- 
ing revenue to those children so long as South Carolina 
has for her market, 80 to speak, the world. 


THE PARRAKERT COCKATUO OF AUSTRALIA. 


ALTHovGH not clothed with the brilliant plumage that 
decorates so many of the parrot tribe, this bird is. re- 
markably pretty one, and is worthy of notice not only for 
the curious creat with which its head is adorned, but for 
the grace and elegance of its form. With the exception of 
the head, on which a little crimson and yellow are seep, 
the plumage of the parrakeet cocka$oo is simply tinted with 
brown, gray, and white; but these colors are so pure, and 
their arrangement so harmonious, that the eye does not at 
all look for brighter coloring, 

It is mostly seen tpon the ground, where it runs with 
great swiftness, and is very accomplished at winding its 
way among the grass-stems, upon the seeds of which it sub- 
sists, It is by no means a shy bird, and will permit of a 
close approach, so that its habits can be readily watched. 
When alarmed, it leaves the ground and flies off to the 
nearest tree, perching upon the branches and crouching 
down upon them lengthways so as to be invisible from 
below. 

There is no greas difficulty in shooting it, which is a 
matter of some conseqnence to the hunter, as its flesh is 
notable for its tenderness and deliante flavor. 

The eggs of this species are pure white, which is the 
case with parrot-eggs generally, and their namber is fsom 
four to six, 

Mr. Gould gives the following desssipiien ef the parre- 
keet cockatoo : 

‘Pao intesior portion of the vast continent of Australia 
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may be said to possess a fauna almost peculiar to itself, 
but of whick our present knowledge is extremely limited. 
New forms, therefore, of great interest may be expected 
when the difficulties which the explorer has to encounter 
in his jocrney toward the centre shall be overcome, This 
beautiful and elegant bird is one of its denizens, I have, 
it is true, seen it cross the great mountain ranges, and 
breed on the flats between them and the sea; still, this is 
an unusual occurrence, and the few thus found, compared 
to the thousands observed on the plains stretching from 
the interior side of the mountains, proves that they have, 
as it were, overstepped their natural boundary. 

“Its range is extended over the whole of the southern 
portion of Australis, and, being strictly a migratory bird, 
it makes a simultaneous movement southward to within 
one hundred miles of the coast in September, arriving in 
the York district near Swan River in Western Australia 
precisely at the same time that it appears in the Liverpool 
plains in the eastern portion of the country. 

“‘After breeding and rearing a numerous progeny, the 
whole again retire northward in February and March, but 
to what degree of latitude toward the tropics they wend 
their way I have not been able to ascertain. 

‘*T have never received it from Port Essington or any 
other port in the same latitude, which, however, is no 
proof that it does not visit that part of the continent, since 
it is merely the country near the coast that has yet been 
traversed. In all probability it will be found at a littte 
distance in the interior, wherever there are situations suit- 
able to its habits, but doubtless at approximate periods to 
those in which it occurs in New South Wales. 

‘*Tt would appear to be more numerous in the eastern 
divisions of Australia than in the western. During the 
Summer of 1839 it was breeding in all the apple-tree 
(Angophora) flats on the Upper Hunter, as well as in 
similar @istricts on the Peel and other rivers which flow 
northward. 

“ After the breeding season is over it congregates in nu- 
merous flocks before taking its departure. I have seen 
the ground quite covered by them while engaged in pro- 
curing food, and it was not an unusual circumstance to 
see hundreds together in the dead branches of the gum- 
trees in the neighborhood of the water, a plentiful supply 
of which would appear to be essential to its existence; 
hence, ¥.e may reasonably suppose that the interior of the 
country is not so sterile and inhospitable as is ordinarily 
imagined, and that it yet may be made available for the 
uses of man. The harlequin-bronzewing and the warbling 
grass-parrakeet are also denizens of that part of the 
country, and equally unable to exist without water.” 

The head and throat of this species are yellow, and there 
is a patch of crimson on the ears, Upon the head there 
is a long, slender, painted crest, yellow at the base and 
gray ut the tip, giving the bird so curious an aspect 
that at first sight it appears either to be a cockatoo ora 
parrakeet, as the eye is directed to the crest or the general 
form. The back and under portions of the body are 
brown, and a large part of the wings is white, The cen- 
tral tail-feathers are brown, and the rest gray. The 
female is distinguished from her mate by a green tinge, 
which pervades the yellow of the head and throat, and the 
numerous bars of yellow and dark blackish brown which 
cross the tail. 


Ty many persons, grief takes the form of anger. A 
proud spirit, unwilling to display itself covered with dust 
and ashes, uplifts its head with unbecoming pride, in 
order to conceal that temporary humiliation, 


JUST FOR TO-NIGHT. 
By Saran Doupney. 


Sortiy the Summer day fades on the sea; 
Faintly the vesper-wind murmurs to me, 
Murmurs and sighs of the sunsets of old 

When we were turning life’s “ pages of gold”; 
Then in love’s madness we turned them too fast, 
Yet there is one golden leaf for the last: 

Listen, the ebbing wave gathers and breaks, 
How it caresses the strand it forsakes, 
Sprinkling the pebbles with flashes of light!— 
Leave me to-morrow, love, kiss me to-night. 


We were but dreamers and idlers, they say, 
In the bright hours that have drifted away; 
Well, let them say so;—in sorrow and pain 
All the old gladness will come back aguin: 
Just for to-night, while the west is aglow, 
Shall we not love as we loved long ago? 
Only one blossom is left on the bough, 
Shall we not seize on its loveliness now ? 
Let the last hour be a mournful delight, 
Leave me to-morrow, but kiss mo to-night, 


Ay, we were weak when we should have been brave, 
I was a trifler and you were a slave; 

Chances slipped by, and we saw them too late, 
Friends played us false, and we said it was fate: 
Only this moment is ours ere it dies, 

What if that setting sun never should rise? 

What if this life with its sweetness and fear 

Closes for ever, and ends for us here? 

Somewhere, iar off, in a new world of light 

Love has its morrow; then kiss me to-night. 


TOM NAVARRO. 
By Ameria E, Barr. 


DAM, I have a theory that the garden 
of Eden must have been between the 
Colorado and the Guadalupe.” 

“ Na, na, Master Tom, ye canna prove 
/> that. It is dootless a gude land, but 
‘) it’s no to compare wi’ the links o’ Tay 
or Clydeside.” 

‘*T have never been in Scotland——” 

“‘Mair’s the pity ; but you’re young 
yet, and there’s days afore ye.” 

A. *‘[’m content, Adam. The man who 
é has breathed the airs of Western Texas 
|) 7* has been very near in Paradise.” 

“T'm saying naught again the land. It’s a gude land if 
it was weel divided, There’s nae use i’ a new warld that 
doeena sort the wrangs o’ the auld ane; an’ the ill-divid- 
ing was a’ that was to blame’ wi’ bonnie Scotland. Idinna 
see that the thing is mended here.” 

“Would you like the world divided over again, Adam ?” 

“Tf a’ things could be done twice, a’ things would be 
done better ; but the warld is o’er big a care for me, I 
maun e’en look after my cucumber vines.” 

« Adam, I saw you at the Capitol last night ; which side 
did you take ?” 

“J shall neither meddle or mak’ any mair wi’ ’ither 
folk’s quarrels, I’m a puir lad, following an honest trade ; 
an’ spades an’ plows are mair to my hand than swords an’ 
shooting-irons, But they were braw lads, yon, that stood 
roun’ General Green, an’ 1’m no saying, if I had been 
twenty years younger, but what I mizht hae been beguiled 
wi’ the gran’ talk I heard.” 

‘Adam, you knew my father ?” 

“Deed did I. A likely man he was, an’ ye are na that 
far ahint him, Knewhim? Yes,I kucewhim, I fought 
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under him at Mier, an’ slept i’ the same dungeon wi’ him | escaped with Greene from Perote; and he believed ‘the 


at Perote. ' 

‘‘ And you would do me a good turn ?” 

‘© What is it ?” asked Adam, cautiously. 

‘It is about my cousin Virginia, There are hard days 
coming, and there will soon be no one to help her.” 

‘“‘There’s Maister Mordaunt. He's a nice lad, as far as 
Ican judge, an’ wise beyont what’s written.” 

‘«Why do you say that, Adam? Have Mordaunt and I 
ever loved eachother? And do we not both love Virginia? 
I shall leave her in your care.” 

‘‘ Deed, Maister Tom, you leave me a hard charge. I 
ken naught aboot women folk, an’ it’s easy to mak’ a fool 
o’ yoursel’ on unkent ground.” 


men of those days to be the demi-gods and heroes of the 
age. Indeed, his ideas of liberty were of a giantesque 
character that in no way fitted themselves to the neceasi- 
ties and prudences of modern life and polity. 

It is easy to understand how such a man should have 
pledged himself with an honest enthusiasm to the 
Southern cause—and yet no nature rings through all its 
depths—and Tom Navarro found a certain pleasure in the 
fact that his rival, Mordaunt, was in opposition tohim ; he 
was not sorry that a great gulf had arisen between the 
young lawyer and his lovely cousin, Virginia MoKaine. 

She was standing now watching him approach—a very 
lovely woman, with large dark eyes and a white, broad fore- 
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“But you'll doit, Adam—yes, you will,” and the young 
soldier in gray grasped the old gardener’s hand, and 
walked rapidly toward a large white house just visible 
among the trees and shrubbery. 

There was little wonder that this garden-place sug- 
gested Eden to his mind ; it was an acre of unimaginable 
sweetness and beauty, and in a dim way Tom Navarro was 
sensible of it. But it was not beauty of this kind that 
touched him deepest. 

He loved Nature, but he loved her in heroic propor- 
tions, and outside of hedges and fences ; and this taste 
indicated his general disposition. He could understand 
nothing in moderation, and was restive under all restric- 
tions, however imaginary. 

His father had fought at Mier aud San Jacinto, and 


head—a woman that reminded you of those flowers in fairy 
books, out of whose golden hearts come elfin queens. She 
stood waiting on the broad steps of the piazza, and the 
wavy banners of yellow jasmine dropped from the lattice 
all around her. 

Tom comforted himself with that picture of a white- 
robed woman in a frame of golden flowers through many 
a starving bivouac, and set it before him on many a weary 
march, 

Her words dropped like soft notes of music on the sweet, 
warm air. 

“Tom, dear Tom, you are to meet father at the ford. 
He went an hour ago, Have you come to say good-by ?” 

She touched tenderly his braided sleeve, and lifted his 
sword and kissed it, 


TOM NAVARRO. : 


In such a crisis as’this love, pride, hope, fear rose sud- 
denly, swiftly, a3 a flock of doves rise into the upper air. 
There was no longer any doubt in Tom’s heart; the face 
bending toward him was an open book. 

Virginia was the more hopetul of the two. An unsatis- 
fied desire, a disappointed hope, had,never yet come to 
her. The luxury of her life had scarcely yet been touched. 


Victory was the birthright of Texans; their traditions 
were of conquest and desperately-won battles ; and what 
Texas was, she believed the whole South to be. 

She allowed nothing for disaffection, for selfishness, for 
treachery ; hers was a blind, passionate allegiance, an un- 
reasonable enthusiasm, whose cost was yet to count. 

Tom knew the odds better, and he foresaw for the beau- 
tiful, trusting woman at his side a bitter fight. Were the 
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weapons in her armory? General McKaiae was a brave 
soldier, but he had feared to put his wife and daughter 
face to face with the inevitable deprivations before them. 

There was some excuse for this. Mrs. McKaine was a 
doll in all but the mere accident of material. In the be- 
gioning of the trouble, when men were anxious and dis- 
puting, and every household feeling the jar of the coming 


 § 
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UPON HIS NECK.” 


collision, she had only wondered “how people could make 
her so uncomfortable.” 

The last shred of her husband’s credit had been spent 
in maintaining this toy-wife ‘n the tool’ paradise, where 
alone she could make her habitation. He hoped that 
Virginia would rise to emergencies, but, perhaps, emer- 
gencies might never come; the war might be over soon ; 
there were more chances than these, and the genera] was 
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& man inclined to take chances. Besides, his nephew, 
Mordannt, would remain in Austin, and he had promised 
to look after things. Mordaunt,was a prudent young 
man, and had General McKaine’s affairs very much in his 
hand. 

It was a delicate task to tell a beautifully-dressed woman 
that her muslins and laces woald soon wear out, and that 
tney could not be renewed ; that gold was all in hiding, 
ang Confederate money of little value; that there were 
fears of negro insurrections, and that Indians had been 
seen within twenty miles already. 

Many lovers would have shrunk from mingling in the 
first poetry of their betrothal, details of farming matters, 
and entreaties as to small economies and petty necessities ; 
but when it was all over, and he stood among the six hun- 
dred brave men who that afternoon 


“ Put their font in the stirrup, 
And shook their bridies free,” 


he knew that it was well done. 

He had told Virginia that his was the easiest part of the 
struggle, and he was right. When things have taken the 
step backward it is incredible how easy the descent is, 

Tom’s warning had come none too soon. It was evident 
to Virginia that the whole reckless household must be re- 
ordered, and this was bitterly resented by the servants, 

Fortunately, Mrs. McKuine kept a kind of tearful state 
in her own room, and did mot actively interfere ; and as 
soon as the threatened changes reached Adam's ears he 
took the first opportunity of strengthening Virginia's 
hands. : ° 

“*There’s a plenty o’ gude garden stuff to spare, my 
young lady,” he said ; ‘an’ if so be you're willing, I'll 
e’en tak it into Austin an’ sell it. Every siller bit tells 
thae days,” 

1t was a great humiliation, but she had ncoither gold nor 
silver, and with Confederate bills she could buy neither 
tea, coftee, sugar, salt nor clothing, etc. Good women 

egenerally know by some fine touch where truthfulness is 
to be found; and Virginia looked in Adam’s face and 
trusted him fully ; she had every cause; and, small as 
were the returns from this venture, they were a very great 
comfort and relief. 

Mordaunt was the first to interfere with this traffic. 
Hoe met Adam before the hotel one morning, and peremp- 
torily ordered him home. 

** You ought to be thrashed, old man, for taking advan- 
tage of Miss McKaine’s unprotected condition. How dare 
you sell the produce of her place ?” 

“‘Dinna you ask questions you've no right to ask, my 
lad.” And then, dashing down the vegetables he was 
measuring, he turned to Mordaunt with an expression 
that amazed him. ‘Thrash me, indeed! Touch me, if 
you daur, an’ I’ll shoot the right hand ciear aff you !” 

The stern, set face, the flashing eye and the promptly 
cocked pistol, emphasized the few curt sentences quite 
sufficiently. A teamster loitering near said, quietly : 

** Better make tracks, youngster; that’s Adam Moir. 
If you want to pick a quarrel with him you'll get the best 
ready-made fight in the State.” 

After that Adam purposely lingered on the avenue, and 
did not leave Austin until his last onion was sold. 

That simple defiance, and the bure act of cocking his 
pistol, had been to him like a glass of brandy to a strug- 
gling inebriate, 1 was in vain that he told himself, as he 
rode rattling home, that he was an elder in the Presby- 
terian Churob, and a man on the shady side of fifty. The 
old fighting, roving spirit was roused, and he muttered 
fiercely us he struck the astonished cattle: 


** It’s God's truth, I ought to be i’ the battle-field, if « 
only kent which side to fight on !” 

That evening Mr. Mordaunt rodo over to the McKaine 
place, and told Virginia that Adam Moir must be dismissod, 

There had been a time when she would have found it 
hard to disobey that suave, authoritative manner. Butshe 
hud been measuring letely her own strength very often 
with refractory servants and unjust contractors, and che 
positively told her cousin that she could not run the farm 
without Adam’s help, 

Mr. Mordaunt bowed and cought the presence of Mrs, 
MoKaine. In a few minutes Virginia knew, from the 
hysterical sobbing, and the agitated running about of the 
servants, that her mother had been informed of the 
degradation of the family. 

The MoKaines peddling vegetables ! She wondered how 
her own child could have been so wicked. What could 
the Greens and the Browns and the Whites say? It was 
too cruel, No woman was ever so shamefully used, etc., eto, 

At length, after two hours Cistress, the lady was soothed 
with various anodynes and many unreasonable promises ; 
but Virginia had never before felt so utterly hopeless and 
distressed, 

She threw herself upon one of the sofas of the long- 
closed drawing-room, and sobbed with the abandon of a 
little child. 

Mordaunt heard her with an aching heart. He loved 
Virginia in his calm way, and he really believed that her 
honor and respectability were involved in the step he had 
taken. After a while he prevailed on her to talk with him. 

‘What was she to do, she asked, angrily. The servants 
were destitute of clothing, her own wardrobe wag in a 
miserable condition, and her mother could not be made to 
understand the necessity of giving up any of her personal 
luxuries, ; 

‘* Hire out some of your negroes.” 

‘¢T have not one to spare. Most of the men have been 
drafted to the fortifications of Galveston. I have had to 
put the younger women in the field, and the elder ones are 
not able to do all the spinning, weaving and knitting 
necessary. There is not a aand to spare. I have had to 
work very hard myself.” 

Mordaunt offered his purse freely. 

He had promised the General to advance what funds they 
needed. He was her cousin ; he would fain be something 
far nearer and dearer ; Virginia had only to speak. 

‘*I am Tom Navarro’s promised wife. It is impossible 
that I can receive help from you.” 

Mordaunt could do nothing after this frank -‘atement 
but reiterate his offer in the least objectiouable manner 
possible. 

Adam had more practical advice. He was almost pleased 
when he heard that the vegetable trade must be abandoned. 

**It’s a clear Providence,” he said, an’ ‘the mustang 
feeling’ didna come wambling. o’er me yon way for 
naething. Kesp a gude heart, my young lady; you hae 
mony a braw thing you can sell, an’ ]’ll e’en gae my ways 
to Mexico, an’ get you a’ you want.” 

So one by one Virginia's trinkets disappeared—Adam 
only knew where. But with their proceeds he brought 
four times from the Rio Grande some coarse clothing, some 
tea, coffee, and other necessaries, The trip was a very 
dangerous one, but Adam knew his ground, and he came 
back safe every time. 

These were the only bright events in nearly three yeara 
of terror, poverty and anxiety—of days of unaccustomed 
toil, and the stress of nights that hoped for nothing for 
the morrow. 

Adam was away on his fifth trip when the news of 
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General MoKaine’s death came. The poor shattered body 
was brought back to Texas, and somebow the knell of his 
funeral bells was felt to be the knell of hope. 

No one pretended any longer to disbelieve bad reports ; 
every heart bad sat down in stupid misery to face the worst. 


But Virginia struggled on with her daily shifts and labor, - 


and her sharp endurance of hourly misery, just as a 
doctor struggles against a cancer; or a general, without 
arms or provisions, still defends an important fortress, 

At length even this hopeless struggle became impossible. 
It was dangerous to be so far away from helpand neighbors; 
the country was full of emancipated slaves; there was no 
semblance of law; every one was doing what was right in 
his own eyes, 

Mordaunt persuaded Virginia to remove her mother to 
a small cottage in Austin. The end was near, and it was 
even some comfort to be released from an active struggle 
with fate. 

One warm moonlight night some prescient feeling kept 
knocking softly at her soul, and she could not sleep. So 
much sorrow and trembling in every house, and yet there 
was no whisper of it in the calm air. Only the passionate 
love-songs of fiery mocking-birds, or the low monotonous 
chanting from the negro camps among the ripe corn, broke 
the charmful stillness. 

Presently she saw a group of men come out of the 
shadow. They rode silently and swiftly, and took the 
ford and the San Antonio road. Another group—and 
another! What messengers of evil fortune were these ? 

She ran tremblingly to the end of the lot, and watched 
for the next group as it rode silently into the broad strip 
of moonlight, Alas! alas! she knew then who they were— 
disbanded Confederates, pushing sternly and swiftly to 
their desolate homes on the Western prairies, 

**Oh, my dear God! Oh, my dear God !” 

That was all she could say, as, wrioging her hands, she 
stumbled blindly over the rough corn-ridges and the fallen 
logs of the cedar-fence. 

In this first shock of realization she had no grief for 
anything but the death of the cause she loved. It was 
one of those supreme moments when the soul rises above 
all selfish considerations ; it would have been easy then 
for Virginia to have died for her-ideal. Yes, it is a great 
thing to have once in life felt this exaltation ; if only for 
&@ moment, the soul is greater ever afterward for its sublime 
sorrow. How long, how doubly long now, was the weary 
waiting and watching, the hoping and the despairing ! 
But when the joy is ready, then it comes, 

One afternoon, as Virginia was arranging her mother’s 
pillows and wrappings, she saw a sudden light in the fret- 
fal face, and the next moment Tom's arms were around 
her, and she was weeping happy tears upon his neck. 

He had bronght nothing back with him bat a true heart 
and his sword and horse. He had not o dollar of money, 
and Virginia was nearly as poor; but the McKaine place 
had been rented for a year, and Tom had been promised 
employment in a Galveston cotton-house, Love declared 
it possible to live on a thousand dollars a year and be 
divinely happy, and Virginia and Tom were quite willing 
to test the situation. 

The marriage was hastened by an unfortunate quarrel 
with Mr. Mordaunt. He had called on Mrs. McKaine 
with reference to the renting of the McKaine place, and 
while he was explaining the conditions to her, Virginia and 
Tom came into the room together. 

Now, Mordaunt was not by any means 4 quarrelsome 
man. He hated a Confederate, and he hated Tom Na- 
varro, but with these exceptions it may be said that he 
loved his neighbor, 


But the gladneas in Tom's face was aggravating. Hoe 
disliked his easy manoers—swagger he called it—and tus 
faded gray coat was an intolerable offense to him. Buthe 
made an effort to say the common words of courtesy, and 
then took his leave in a very irritable temper. 

The next day they met on the avenue. There were a 
number of Lavacca teamsters leaning azainst their wagons, 
whittling and spitting, and talking about cott.n; and a 
little group of citizens discussing the flight of Governor 
Morrah, and the robbing of the treasury by the disbunded 
Rio Grande troops. 

Mordaunt spoke with great bitterness of the rnnaway 
officials, and then, touching Tom’s sleeve, ead : 

‘*T should think an honest man would——” 

‘*Would what, sir?” 

** Change his cont.” 

Both men were getting desperately angry, the crowd of 
citizens were mostly slipping away, and the teamaters 
were qnietly putting their right hands in their breasta, 
There was a kind of ‘‘dare” in every man’s face, and Mor- , 
daunt was quite inolined to take it. 

‘Well, he answered, with a contemptuous shrng, ‘you 
ought to be. You have been well whipped in it.” 

“TIt’salie! Take it back 1” 

There was an ominous click of pistols, but Mordannt 
leaned against the china-tree and looked calmly at the 
circle of stern faces around him, 

**T say you were whipped.” 

‘I say Texas was never whipped—never. She yielded 
in this fight because her sister States did. If the United 
States likes to fight the quarrel over on Texas soil, let her 
try it again.” 

“Try it agaia!” echoed the men, graffly, with another 
click. 

**You—are—a crowd—of—bravos |” 

After that no one knew exactly what was said, or who 
said it. Several shots were fired, Mordaunt’s pistol fell 
ringing on the stone pavement, and his arm bung helpless 
at his side. 

‘* That will do, gentlemen—my arm is broken. I have 
had the pleasure of speaking my mind, and [ have paid 
for it—as I expected.” 

He turned into the first store, and sent for a doctor, 
while his late opponents reloaded slowly their empty 
pistols, and put them indifferently in their breasts, It 
had been a very ordinary matter to all of them except Tom 
Navarro. He felt thoroughly ashamed and annoyed, and, 
after some consideration, went after Mordaunt with a 
half-formed resolution of apology in his heart, But the 
doctor was setting the broken limb, and neither the time 
nor the manners of any one present favored the intention. 

This circumstance showed him that he would be better 
in an atmosphere more free from old friends and asso- 
ciates, and he resolved at once to go to Galveston. So 
his marriage was rather hurriedly and rather quietly per- 
formed, and the slant shadow of regret dimmed what 
ought to have been the happiest day of his life. 

Their removal to Galveston had one good result—it 
roused Virginia’s mother from her long-indulged invalid- 
ism. Toone shut up for years in the dreamy life of an 
inland plantation, the gaslit streets and busy stores were 
as wonderful as a fairy tale; and the pretty oottage 
behind the oleander bushes was a very happy little nest. 

With one exception, Tom was out of his element. He 
longed like a bird for the prairies; the brick streeta shut 
him in like a prison ; he was only half-complete without 
his horse. 

But the country was fast settling to work again, and ho 
hoped by the end of the second year to have save! enough 
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to farm at least a portion of the McKaino place. They 
were beginning to talk of this event, to recall to each other 
the sweet garden-place and the cool, lofty, latticed rooms 
of the dear homestead, when a swift and almost irresistible 
shadow gathered round them. 

The heavszs shut them in with murky clouds, the air 
was oppressively hot, fierce gleams of sunshine, rattling 
thunder and beating rains brought vegetable and reptile 
life into profuse and loathsome prominence, and men 
seemed to sink beneath some oppressive influence, and to 
have no power to fight the enemy watching them. 

Tom and Virginia sat still, hoping and fearing until re- 
treat was impossible; and they were shut in with the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness and the terror that 
wasted at noonday. 

Fortunately, they were among its first victims—fortu- 
nately, because it had not then attained its full malignity, 
and nurses and physicians were procurable. In three 
weeks they were out of danger, and Tom began to think 
of his cotton-book again. 

He walked slowly down to his office, but there was no 
longer any business for him to do. The stores were 
closed, the streets grass-grown, the air full of the crashing 
of ice and the groans of the sufferers, while above and 
around, and pervading everything was that one peculiar, 
sickening odor. 

Oh, now for the cool waters of the Colorado and the airs 
of heaven that were at that moment swaying the flowery 
grass of its prairies like some new, happy melody !” 

Full of this single, devouring thought, he hastened 
against every adverse circumstance to realize it, and before 
Christmas they were all again in their old home, 

Many elements mingled in their return, though joy was 
greatly in the ascendant; but it was impossible to enter 
the half-ruined rooms and not feel a keen regret. The 
furniture had been stolen or much injured; the garden 
had become a wilderness, and Adam’s pretty log-cabin had 
been turned into a stable, 

But these things are long since remedied. Tom's farm- 
ing has been a great success, and the McKaine place has 
been made so beautiful again that even Mrs. McKaine has 
ceased to talk of its past glories. 

It is said that a smart attack of yellow fever entirely 
changes the constitution ; certainly something has changed 
this lady for the better, for she spends her time now in 
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caring for Tom’s children instead of playing the part of a 
sensitive invalid in a darkened room. 

Tom and Mordaunt have forgotten their old jealousy and 
become friends, for Mordaunt is, as he deserves to be, a 
very popular man. No one can say worse of him than 
that he has a quick eye for the main chance, and that he 
is disposed to approach it by agreeable paths, 

In following out this principle he married a beautiful 
and wealthy Anglo-Spanish heiress of San Antonio, and 
has repeatedly sought and received great political trusts. 

During the canvas for his first election, he was not a 
little pleased to see Adam Moir, at the head of forty 
rangers, come up to the ballot-box and poll a solid vote for 
him. 

‘There is the hand, Captain Moir, you once threatened 
to shoot off me,” said Mordaunt, cheerfully, in acknow- 
ledgment ; and Adam answered, with a sly laugh : 

**You had aye a turn for meddling, Mr. Mordaunt, and 
it’s safer in Texas to poke in public affairs than in private 
ones, I like you wee: enough to keep you from danger.” 

Unfortunately, Adam did not always keep himself out 
of danger, and when he was sixty-three years of age he got 
a wound from a Lipan warrior which sent him back to his 
log-cabin at the foot of the McKaine garden. It had long 
been waiting for him, and there he lives happily enough 
unto this day, 

He orders the garden affairs, and rides into Austin with 
Tom on all public occasions; but he spends the largest 
part of his time in trotting after Miss Virginia, aged four 
years, and in enthusing Tom’s eldest boys with such a 
love for ‘‘ camping out,” and such a hatred of Indians and 
Mexicans, that there is no kind of doubt he is educating 
two admirable Texas rangers. 


INCIDENTS OF THE BURNING OF ROANOKE 
BY THE INDIANS IN. 1836. 


Tue following sketch of the burning of Roanoke by the 
Indians was written by a gentleman now living in Terrell 
County, Georgia, who, at the time of the burning, was a 
lad of some twelve or thirteen years of age, and was near 
the scene. He has often heard the incidents given below 
narrated by some of the actors, several of whom are now 
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INCIDENTS OF THE BURNING OF ROANOKE. —“‘ HE TURNED A LARGE 
EMPTY BOX OVER HER AND HER BABE, AND THEN CRAWLED 
UNDEE IT HIMSELF,”? 


living. The statements may be relied on as perfectly ac- 
curate, and, together, they make an important chapter in 
Georgia history. 

Roanoke was a trading village located in Stewart 
County, on the eastern bank of the Chattahoochee River, 
about thirty-five miles in a direct line below Columbus. 
The Indians occupied a reservation in Alabama embracing 
the territory lying on the Chattahoochee River, and ex- 
tending from Columbus perhaps as far south as the Flor- 
ida and Alabama line. They had, by a treaty made by 
their chiefs, ceded this territory either to the State of Al- 
abama or the United States, and had agreed to remove to 
the Indian Reservation west. 

Many of the warriors, or common Indians, were dissat- 
isfied with this action of their chiefs, and were unwilling 
tobe removed. They gave expression to their dissatigfac- 
tion by many acts of plunder, and an occasional murder of 
a white family who had taken up their resilence in an iso- 
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On Saturday morning, May 14th, a scouting party, 
numbering twelve men, crossed the river and explored the 
country a short distance above and below Roanoke, and 
recrossed to the Georgia side about noon without seeing 
an Indian ; but from the fact that several dogs, supposed 
to belong to the Indians, came to them while they were 
passing near the swamps and dense hammocks, they sup- 
posed that the Indians were there concealed. But as they 
had been allowed to cross the river, explore the country 
and recross unmolested, they very naturally concluded 
that, while the Indians were thera in considerable force, 
they had no hostile intentions, 

With this feeling of security Captain Horne, early in 
the afternoon of the same day, was induced to furlough 
half of his command, to allow them to visit their homes 
and families, with promise of returning promptly the next 
day by noon. 

A short time before night two strangers, named Donald- 
son, who had been looking at lands below Roanoke, rode 
into the village and inquired if there would be any danger 
from the Indians if they passed the night there. As they 
were assured there would be none, they repaired to the 
dwelling of Colonel Felix Gibson, and passed the night 
under his hospitable roof. 

About sunset the same evening two men, who were 
farming on the river, two miles below the village, in leay- 
ing their work discovered the fresh trail of a large body of 
Indians, and hastily rode to the village to communicate 
the intelligence. They also counseled Captain Horne, as 
his force was then so small—amounting to less than 
thirty-five men, and that of the Indians so large, supposed 
to number over three hundred—that it would be beat for 
his command and the citizens to retire from the village 
into the hill country, some miles away, and await the de- 
velopments of the night. But, upon consulting with his 
men and the citizens, it was unanimously decided to hold 
the village until they were driven out of it by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, 

Every man was required to stand sentinel the entire 
night, and it was said that never was witnessed a more 
still and quiet night in and around Roanoke. Naught 
except the gentle ripple of the river and the slow tread 
and suppressed hail and answer of this band of brave men, 


lated situation, far removed from other white settlements, | a8 they quietly walked their beats, was heard to disturb 


and who had, perhaps, given some offense to the Indians. 

Prominent among the murders and robberies was the 
capture of the stage running between Columbus, Georgia 
and Montgomery, Alabama, where the passengers, after 
being robbed, were tied to the stage, and brush and light- 
wood knots were piled around them and fired, and burned 
with the stage. The first intimation that they had of the 
presence or intentions of the Indians was the discharge of 
@ volley of rifles, which killed the driver and wounded 
tsome of the passengers, Only one passenger escaped. 
He sprang from the coach and cut loose one of the for- 
ward horses and mounted him, the Indians being so near 
him as to catch at the reins as he rode off. None of the 
bullets from their murderous rifles touched him or his 
faithfal horse. 

This incident served to arouse the whites all along the 
border. And as threats had been made to burn Colum- 
bus as well as Roanoke, steps were taken to defend them. 
But the defenses of Roanoke amounted to almost no- 
thing. A stockade, or blockhouse was commenced, but 
never completed. The garrison consisted of only the 
male inhabitants of the village, and a few patriotic citizens 
of Stewart County, who had volunteered under Captain 
Uriah Horne. The entire force amounted to less than 
fifty men. 
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the stillness of that night, nnd day broke as quietly and 
peacefully at Roanoke on Sunday morning, May 15th, 
1836, as it had ever done, and the gay light of morning 
streamed in as gently as usual, except that a heavy fog 
hung over the place. 

The men had all come in from duty, the citizens had re- 
paired to the several residences, and the little company of 
volunteers had commenced their usual morning duties, as 
the preparation of their breakfast, and the attentions neces- 
sary for their horses, when suddenly there was heard the 
keen, clear report of a rifle, Instantly this was followed by a 
most unearthly, demoniacal yelling and a general firing 
upon every house in the village, as well as the unfinished 
e.ockade, in which were several men. 

The whole place was completely invested by the savages; 
they occupied every door and window, were behind every 
stump, tree and fence, and poured upon the whites a deadly 
fire as fast as they showed themselves, 

Captain Horne had not time to form his men, scarcely 
time to give an order. The men were in small squads 
acattered over the village, defending themselves as best 
they could against the fearful odds, taking refuge behind 
the fences, houses, or anything that afforded them shelter 
or protection from the murderous bullets of the savage 
fiends. Cantain Horne fell, severely wounded, almost at 
the first volley. Ina short while, every man, white and 
black, was either killed or driven out of the village, and 
the savages had undisputed possession of the place. 

They immediately proceeded to plunder and then burn 
every house in the place, and in less than three hours from 
the commencement of the attack nothing remained but the 
smoldering embers of what was once Roanoke. There 
were nine white and three negro men killed. All of their 
bodies were consumed in the burning buildings, the 
Indians throwing those outside into the houses as they fired 
them. The loss of the Indians was never known. Parties 
concealed sufficiently near saw the Indians, after capturing 
a lame Irishman named Patrick McGowen, throw him 
alive into a Lurning house, where he was burned up. The 
Messra, Donaldson (the strangers who had lodged at the 
house of Colonel Gibson) were both shot down as they 
hastily arose from their bed when the alarm was given, and 
their bodies burned with the house, 

There were many hairbreadth and providential escapes 
from a horrid death. Colonel Felix Gibson and a young 
man named Gazaway Williams were both in the house 
when the Donaldsons were shot down, and three Indians 
fired at Colonel Gibson through a window, but, fortunately, 
missed him ; he ran into another room, hoping to escape 
that way, but, finding every window filled with Indians, 
who commenced firing at him, he called to Williams, who 
was in an upper room, to make his escape in the best way 
he could; that Indians had surrounded the house, and, 
believing that escape was impossible, he resolved to sell 
his life as dearly as possible. 

He ran to where the loaded guns had been left and 
caught up one, intending, if possible, to fight his way 
through the Indians to the stockade, where he supposed 
there was a squad of men; but on opening the door, so 
many Indians fired and then rushed toward him, that 
he closed it. Again opening the door, le was fired on, 
and a number of Indians rushed forward; he fired at 
them and again closed the door, and hastily caught up 
another loaded gun, opened the portal, and ran as fast as 
ho could; before he reached the yard fence he passed 
more than thirty Indians, all of whom fired at him, some 
so near as to burn his clothes with powder ; yet he escaped 
untouched, except by a blow from an empty gun in the 
hands of an Indian whom he encountered as he leaped the 


fence. The blow nearly felled him, but he recovered in 
time to escape, and gained the stockade. Finding the men 
there flying in every direction, he ran to a branch thickly 
grown up in cane, and hid himself in the mud and water. 
While the Indians were in pursuit of Colonel Gibson, 
Williams leaped from a window in the upper story to the 
ground, ran undiscovered in another direction, and 
escaped. 

Captain Horne, who was 80 severely wounded as to render 
it impossible for him to stand up, was lying in the un- 
finished stockade with no hope of escape, calmly awaiting 
the time when the savages would come aud torture him to 
death, when Elijah Pearce (Heaven help me to record his 
name in characters so high and lasting that all the world 
may read it) came to the assistance, and offered to save him 
or perish in the attempt. 

Pearce, being a large and powerful man, took Captain 
Horne on his back, and, selecting a favorable opportanity, 
ran for the same hiding-place that Colonel Gibson had 
found. 

A squad of men, consisting of Samuel Williams, John 
Talbot, Loverd Bryan, Green Ball, and perhaps one or two 
others, fought their way through a body of Indians who 
had surrounded them, and ran for the same friendly 
shelter, where Colonel Gibson, Captain Horne and Pearce 
were secreted, and buried themselves under the mud and 
water. * 

Unfortunately, the Indians discovered the last squad as 
they were entering the cane, and soon quite a body of 
Indians were aeen approaching their place of concealment. 

Colonel Gibson proposed that they should leave here, 
jump down under the bluff of the river and conceal them- 
selves there; the others insisted that they should remain 
where they were, and, if nocessary, die together. Fortun- 
ately, although the Indians passed very near them several 
times, they were not discovered, and remained concealed 
until near noon. When they did emerge from their 
hiding-places they were so benumbed with cold that they 
could scarcely walk, 

Three other men, C. S. Sabine, Joseph M. Fannin and 
one other’s name not now remembered, had taken tempo- 
rary shelter near the river. They were discovered, and 
quite a number of Indians attempted to surround them. 
They retreated down the bluff of the river, and soon the 
race became one for dear life. The three men, with empty 
guns, were pursued by six or eight Indians. Fannin, being 
a short, fleshy man, was soon outstripped by his more 
fortunate companions, The Indians were getting uncomfort- 
ably near him, His only hope was strategy ; if that failed, 
he resolved to sell his life as dearly as possible. So, hast- 
ily facing about and presenting his gun as if he was going 
to shoot, and calling loudly to bis companions to “ About 
face and charge the Indians,” he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the cowardly savages turn and run from him, 

Fannin and his companions retreated a little further 
down the river, and having, as they supposed, reached a 
place of safety, they slipped down under the bluff and 
concealed themselves until they became rested from their 
fatigue. They had not been concealed long before they 
heard their pursuers, who had been reinforced, coming in 
search of them. They remained in their hiding-place, and 
the Indians passed below without discovering them, and 
soon returned and stood on the bluff only a few feet above 
them, so near that Sabine, who could speak their lan- 
guage, understood what they were saying. But as they 
were anxious to plunder the stores they did not remain 
long, and were soon out of sight, when these men sought 
& more secure hiding-place further away from the scenes 
of plunder and burning. 
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Captain Nathan Clifton, while the fight was going on, 
became separated from his squad, and was closely pursued 
by several Indians ; being only a few yards from the river 
bluff, he ran and leaped into the river. Growing on the 
bluff was a dense copse of cane and willows, with their 
tops and boughs dipping into the water. He floated under 
these, which completely hid him from the savages. As he 
ran and leaped, he was fired at several times, but escaped 
untouched. The Indians watched the river for his body, 
supposing that he was certainly killed, and sat down on 
the bluff within a foot of where he was floating in the 
water, holding on to the twig of a willow, with nothing 
above the water except his nose, He could plainly hear 
all they said, being familiar with their language. They 
did not remain very long, supposing they had killed him, 
and that his body had sunk in the river. He remained 
concealed under the bluff and the water until near noon. 

The women and children of Roanoke had all, with the 
single exception of Mrs. Kershaw and her nursing babe, 
been sent off to places of safety several days before this. 
Mr. Kershaw was a merchant, doing business in Roanoke. 
As the village was a newly settled place and houses scarce, 
his family occupied a room over the store. A young man 
named Pierce clerked for him. Pierce was returning from 
sentry duty on that fatal morning, just at the commence- 
ment of the attack, and being fired on by the Indians, he 
ran to the store, calling on Kershaw to open the door and 
let him in, 

Just as he reached the door he stumbled and fell. Ker- 
shaw at that very moment opened the door, and received 
the volley discharged at Pierce, which killed him instantly. 
Pierce arose in time to get inside the store, and drag Ker- 
shaw’s body out of the door and close it, before the In- 
dians reached it; but, believing that the Indians would 
force an entrance into the house, and seeing at that time no 
possible chance of escape, he carried Mra, Kershaw up- 
stairs, turned a large empty box over her and her babe, 
and then crawled under it himself. 

Soon the Indians were heard in the store below; a little 
later their stealthy steps were heard cautiously ascending 
the stairway, then in the room where they were ; next they 
were heard approaching the large box that concealed them, 
then the box was raised several inches from the floor and 
let fall, to see if it contained anything. The lifting up 
and dropping was repeated several times, to be sure that 
it was empty. ~ 

Several Indians then seated themselves on the box, and 
hacked it with their tomabawks as they conversed ! 

Is it possible to imagine that man’s feelings during these 
moments of suspense? Whatif Mra. Kershaw should lose 
her presence of mind and scream! What if that innocent 
babe should become restless of its dark confinement and 
ory! Ah, whether Pierce recognized the fact or not, God 
was there! ‘He moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform.” He doubtless sealed their lips and hushed 
their breathing. 

What agonies did Mra. Kershaw endure during these 
moments—moments that seemed ages! Her murdered 
husband was lying in the room below, and doubtless his 
yet dripping scalp dangled from the belt of one of the 
fiends seated on the box that concealed her and her father- 
less babe, Every moment she expected to be dragged from 
her hiding-place, and her babe’s brains dashed out against 
the walls of her bedroom, and the next moment she, too, 
would be ruthlessly murdered, and the bodies of father, 
mother and innocent babe cremated in one funeral-pile, 
But heaven decreed otherwise. : 

The Indians soon left the room, and commenced plun- 
dering the store below, and direatly the roaring and crack- 


ling of fire warned Pierce and Mra. Kershaw that they had 
more dangers to brave and other perils to encounter. 
Their heaven-favored box might hide them from the 
savages, but it could not shield them from the flames, and 
they must immediately seek another hiding-place. 

Pierce slipped from under the box, cautiously looked 
out of a window and saw the position of the Indians, as- 
certained that they were all out of the room below, and 
that the way was clear to the back-door. 

Not a moment was to be lost ; the building was well on 
fire inside and out, and very soon it would be impossible 
to pass through the lower room. He hastily, yet noise- 
lessly, removed the box from over Mrs. Kersbaw and her 
child, took the babe in his arms and the mother by the 
hand, descended the stairway and passed through the 
room where lay the dead body of the murdered husband 
and father. Gladly would that loving wife have stopped 
and imprinted one long, last kiss on that cold, crimsoned 
face. 

Ah! it would have been a relief to her poor, crushed 
heart to have cast her body by the side of his, and let 
their worldly possessions become their faneral-pile. But 
her precious babe was yet living; for it she must live; 
with it, if God's will, she would die. 

There are times when perils and dangers act like cordials 
to the stricken heart. If they do not cure it they, for a 
time, blunt its sensibilities, quiet its pangs and stimulate 
it to exertion by directing the mental emotions away from 
the objects of grief, and prescribing new dangers and 
other important ends to be gained, Such was their effect 
in this instance, 

Although the flames were fast approaching the body of 
her husband, and she knew that it would be consumed, 
she hesitated not a single moment, but followed her deliv- 
erer through the room and out of the back-door at an op- 
portune moment, and, undiscovered by the savages, they 
gained the swamp in the rear of the store and made the. 
escape. 
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AN ESSAY ON SNAKES. 


By A VaTERAN SNAKE-SLAYER. 


Tas names serpent and snake sre synonymous, and it 
is indifferenly applied to every species of that reptile 
known to man. 

There is no other creature on the face of the earth so 
thoroughly cursed —oursed of God in the following 
words, for his temptation of Eve in the Garden of Eden: 
“‘And the Lord said unto the serpent, Because thou hast 
done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field: upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. And I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and betweon 
thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” This denunciation of the Lord has 
created in man an instinotive antipathy to the serpent, 
and the aversion of woman is ineradicable, Even the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air dread and de- 
spise the snake. 

Again we read in Holy Scripture, in pursuance of the 
same thought: ‘And the Lord sent fiery serpents among 
the people, and they bit the people, and much people of 
Israel died. . . . And Moses made a serpent of brass, and 
put it upon a pole, and it came to pass that if a serpent 
had bitten any man, when he bebeld tho serpent of brass, 
he lived.” 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, his snakeship, it must 
be confessed, is a very charming fellow; and, however 
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shocking to the nerves the sudden and unexpected sight 
of one may be, especially so with females, the fancy for 
wearing jewels and ornaments of this device has prevailed, 
perhaps, since their first invention. 

Among the ancients the serpent was considered an 
emblem of the divinity, and it is a curious coincidence of 
thought that in the Garden of Eden the devil should 
have been typified by the serpent in subduing woman, 
and that in ancient Greece and Rome we should find the 
same idea illustrated in subduing man. Virgil, in the 
Aneid, translated by Dryden, thus describes the crushing 
of Laocoon and his children by serpents : 

“Their destined way they take, 
And to Laocoon and his children make; 
And first around the tender boys they wind, 
Then, with their sharpened fangs, their limbs and 
bodies grind— 
The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haste, but vain, they next invade, 
Twice round his waist their winding volumes rolled, 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold. 
The priest thus doubly choked, their crests divide, 
And towering o’er his head in triumph ride,” 


And, as many critics assert, copied from this is the famous 
EFI 


A FIGHT BETWEEN 


‘*Laocoon”; a group in marble, representing a man and 
his two sons struggling in the coils of a single serpent. It 
is a contest of life and death, and, as was the case in the 
Garden of Eden, in the struggle with woman the serpent 
here overcomes man. Isn’t it strange, that both poet and 
artist, being pagans, should have fallen upon a conception 
identical almost with the enactments of the Deity? 

In one of the famous galleries abroad I once saw, in 2 
vision or in reality, a wonderful picture: Pan—an ex- 
quisite figure—reclining on a rock in the shadow of a wide- 
spreading oak, discoursing heavenly music with his pipe. 
At his feet meandered a limpid stream through the verdant 
vale. Surrounding him were innumerable serpents of 
every species, attracted thither by the dulcet sounds of the 
music, Some seemed to be in grave discourse, the one 
with the other. Of such were the enormous constrictors, 
resting on the coils of their latter ends, like some conclave 
of turbaned Turks discussing the doctrines of the Koran. 
Others, more agile in their movements, seemed to be dart- 
ing hither and thither, in the ecstasy of their emotion. 
Conspicuous amongst these were the hoop or horn- 
snake, and the coach-whip or racer. The former, with 
his armed tail in his mouth—his manner of pursuing his 
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foe, as the negroes in the South assert—appeared to be 
rolling round the circle with as much earnestness and glee 
asa hoyden missy would manifest in rolling her hoop; 
whilst the latter raced around throngh the crowd, coaching 
them in their actions and movements, assuming the office of 
grand master of ceremonies ; the venomous hooded cobra 
was there, setting her cap to the fanciful and dandified 
copperhead, and the dignified rattlesnake, beating time 
to the music with his caudal castanets—all manifesting 
exquisite delight by various contortions of head and body. 
In the distance were a couple of lovers, hand in hand, 
gazing with intense interest at the extraordinary scene 


THE COBRA DE CAPELLO, 


WSs 


before them. The maiden appeared to be especially 
fascinated, whilst her lover seemed to be urging her to 
depart. This picture made an impression on my mind, 
which is continually recurring, and lingers on the brain 
a perpetual nightmare, 

The snake inhabits every country and clime on the 
face of the earth, except Ireland, that most virtuous, 
most witty, and most turbulent country in the world—ex- 
cept Arabi Pasha, perhaps. Whether this arose from the 
landing on their shores of the Prophet Ezekiel with 
Jacob’s stone, and two princesses of the house of David, 
from whom Queen Victoria is said to derive her lineage, 
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or from the advent and exorcism of the serpent by St. 
Patrick, heaven only knows. All I know is that it is claimed 
there are no snakes in Ireland. 

Even the ocean has its quota of serpentsa—as is evidenced 
every year by the advertisement of the sea-serpent off Cape 
Ood and Nahant, This may be a Yankee trick to attract 
Spectacular gazers. However this may be, it has recently 
been demonstrated, and the necessity of raising the At- 
lantic cable occasionally has afforded ooular proof of the 
existence of snakes at the bottom of the sea ; for numbers 
have been found clinging to it when raised. The villains 
have shown their innate hatred of man by attacking his 
most wonderful handiwork. 

There are two classes of snakes: the noxious and innox- 
ious, or venomous and non-venomous, The venomous 
snakes are provided with fangs and poison-sacs. The non- 
venomous have neither, The fangs of venomous snakes vary 
in length, with the age and size of the reptile. They are 
loosely attached to the upper jaw by means of the poison- 
fac, on which they rest. Orescent-shaped, and finely- 
pointed, they are pierced from root to tip with a delicate, 
almost imperceptible orifice, so that, when a blow is de- 
livered, the consequent pressure on the poison - sac 
forces the poison through the orifice into the wound, and 
thence into the veins ; precisely as morphine is adminis- 
tered hypodermically. When not in action, the two fangs 
rest in sheaths on the upper jaw, convex side downward, 
When in the act of delivering a blow, the snake assumes 
the coil, erects the head, protrudes the fangs—which swing 
forward on the sac as a hinge, concave side downward — 
and darts forward with lightning rapidity; but never 
reaches beyond his length. 

Of this class may be enumerated, in the order of the 
generally esteemed fatality of the wound, the cobra de 
capello, or hooded cobra. It is of a dull ash-color, with 
irregular darker marks over its entire length. The head is 
somewhat elongated when in repose; but when it becomes 
the least excited, a hood spreads over the entire head, mak- 
ing it appear double its normal size. Beneath the hood, 
the eyes glisten and flash with fearful brilliancy, as, in ita 
coi], preparatory to a blow, it glares upon its foe. The 
cobra varies in length from eighteen inches to five feet. 
He is exclusively an inhabitant of Oriental countries, and 
the mortality from its bite—a misnomer, by-the-way—in 
India is something fearful. From twenty to thirty thou- 
sand is the annual estimate. 

Tho natives, it would appear, are either ignorant of or 
indifferent to the only certain antidote—viz., any intoxi- 
cating drink, administered in small doses until the patient 
becomes dead drunk. I know whereof I speak, for I have 
had unusual personal experience and opportunities of ob- 
‘servation during forty years’ military service both at home 
and abroad. I may mention a few cases out of many. 

At Corpus Christi, Texas, in September, 1845, a season 
‘of the year when the virnlence of the poison is said to be 
most intense, and even to blind the reptile, a dragoon 
soldier was stricken by a rattlesnake on the ankle. He 
walked some two miles to camp, was made dead-drunk by 
the administration of whisky, and, with the exception of 
& suppuration of the wound, completely recovered. 

Lieutenant Myers, of the Fifth Infantry, was, in 1854, 
stricken by a rattlesnake on the calf of the leg, whilst 
hunting, on the Rio Grande, in Texas.) He walked to 
camp, was made dead-drunk by the administration of 
whisky, and, with the above exception, completely re- 
covered, and lives to this day, if I am not mistaken, to 
corroborate this story; the more especially as he is known 
throughont the army as Rattlesnake Myers. 

1n°1852T was making a night jouraey from Fort McKavit, 


in Texas, to Fort Graham, my post, accompanied by a 
single soldier. Wo had taken a short-cut by a blind path 
across the prairie, and, toward midnight, desoanded a bush- 
entangled hill into the dry bed of a creek, Despairing of 
finding our way out on the opposite aide, we determined 
to strip our horses and bivouso for the balance of the 
night. We had no sooner spread our blankets than we 
heard the low mutterings of a pauther, and fearing that, 
in the dark, the brute might attack our horses or ourselves, 
we concluded to light a fire. Orocket went to gather wood; 
I meanwhile started the fire; very soon he returned, saying 
he was snake-bit, and showing me the marks of the fangs 
on the ball of the right hend. I immediately bound my 
handkerchief tightly around his wrist ; scarified the wound 
with my penknife; sucked it myself and made him suck it; 
administered small doses of brandy from a flask I had, and 
put him to bed. The next morning he suffered some, 
riding across the hot prairie, but soon recovered at the 
post. I was unable to find any traces of the snake, for, 
like the Bedouin, he’bad stolen away, but I concluded it 
to have been a copperhead. 

In Egypt I made the acquaintance of the late Hakakiene 
Bey at Cairo. The Bey was an Armenian Obristian, 
educated at Oxford, and for many years a resident of 
Egypt. He had held many offices under Mehemet Alig, - 
and by study and observation had made himself an accom- 
plished Egyptologist. I frequently visited the Bey at his 
palatial residence in Cairo, and would listen, by the hour, 
to his interesting conversations and discourses on the past 
and present history of Egypt One day the conversation 
turned upon the subject of serpents, and especially in re- 
gard to the fatality of the bite of the cobra and the asp. He 
said that no remedy had yet been discovered for the bite 
of either. I asked if brandy or whisky had ever been 
tried. He said no, that such a thing had never been heard 
of. I then described the practice in the American army 
of administering brandy or whisky until the patient was 
drank, as an antidote to the poison of a rattlesnake, which 
was quite as fatal as that of the oobra or the asp. 

Several weeks after this conversation I was visiting the 
Bey, when he informed me that he had hdd occasion very 
recently to try the remedy I had described to him. A 
negro girl, a slave in his household, had been stung by a 
white scorpion, which is considered almost as fatal as the 
bite of acobra. He said he had been summoned into the 
family consultation by the scroams of the girl; that on 
learning the cause of the commotion, and remembering 
the remedy I bad desoribed for snake-bite, he had at once 
administered a tumbler full of brandy, nolens volens. The 
effect was, at first, wild intoxication, then a deep, lethargio 
sleep, from which she awoke after the lapse of some twelve 
hours, perfectly unconscious of having been stung. A 
foreign physician had been sammoned, and arrived in the 
midst of the sleep. He asked if anything had been done. 
On being informed that brandy, an American remedy, had 
been administered, he shook his head in remonstrance, 
and pronounced her a dead woman ! 

I had frequent and peonliar opportunities, whilet sur- 
veying, in the Egyptian Army, for observing the peculiar 
attributes of the cobra, and Hakakiene Bey gave me much 
information on the subject. I remember once, while ase 
cending the Nile in a diabieh, I landed, to take a little 
walk. Going through a wheatfleld by a blind pathway, I 
was about ascending a slight deolivity to the levée, my aid- 
de-camp, Major Campbell, following a few yards behind ; 
a cobra suddenly glided into the pathway from the wheat 
in my rear, lifting its head and spreading its hood in the 
moet insolent, deflant manner, as if he would say, ‘‘ How 
dare you intrade into my peculiar territory ?” I instantly 
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called ‘‘ Snake !"" to Campbell, and sped up the incline. 
Nor did his cobraship attempt to escape, but remained, 
glaring defiance at us, until he was killed by some fellahs, 
whom we called from a distant part of the field. I pre- 
served the skin and the fangs. These last measured an 
inch in length, including the poison-sac; the skin, four 
feet two inches. 

The Bey enlightened me considerably in regard to 
those veritable hambugs, the snake-charmers. He said 
the snake is doubtless charmed by the notes of the flute, 
but not to the extent the charmers would pretend. The 
charmer’s stock-in-trade consists of a large leather sack, in 
which he carries half a dozen or so of cobras, denuded of 
their fangs. In collusion with one or more of the domes- 
tics of a household, the charmer seoretly deposits one or 
more of his sfock in one of the unoccupied rooms, or in a 
closet, where it is duly discovered by some member of the 
family. The entire household is instantly thrown into 
violent commotion, and the snake-charmer is summoned 
forthwith. He insolently comes, and assuming the air of 
an indispensable character, demands an explanation of his 
summons, and coffee, He then exhibits to the affrighted 
family his power over snakes, by loosing those he carries 
in his sack on the floor, making them dance and gyrate to 
the sound of his voice and flute. He then proceeds to 
search the premises, making mysterious prayers and invo- 
cations, and visiting every spot except the right one, the 
family crowding around him and keeping up a continual 
chatter the while. The captive snakes had been pre- 
viously drilled in musical festivities, and accustomed to 
the sound of his voice, When the charmer, after many 
detours throughout the house and premises, avoiding as 
long as he can the exact locality, finally approaches the 
Tenegade, his musio becomes more intense, his har- 
angues and prayers more emphatio, until the calprit 
comes gliding from his hiding-place and is captured. The 
charmer is thereupon applauded with vociferous ejacula- 
tions of ‘'Taib! taib keteer! Mush Alla!” (Good ! very 
good! Thank God!) He is duly rewarded, and goes his 
way rejoicing. 

I witnessed all, and more, of the scene described, at 
Alexandria, at the residence of an English lady, the 
daughter of an English surgeon, by an Ethiopian, whom 
he had married. I had taken luncheon, or fiffin, as the 
English in the East call the midday meal. A cobra had 
been seen to scale the wall of her back premises, and she 
had sent for a snake-charmer to hunt him op. The charmer 
being announced after luncheon, the company was in- 
vited to accompany the hostess into the court-yard to 
witness the operation of charming. Hoe was a tall, swarthy 
individual, scantily dressed in the inevitable blue cotton 
gown, with ample flowing sleeves, and was provided with his 
flute and sack of snakes. He went to work, secundum artem, 
before so distinguished an audience, and many of them so 
skeptical, and watching to detect any trick. Being, of 
course, unsuccessful in his search for the vagrant cobra, 
he proposed to inoculate the lady, so that if she should 
chance to be bitten the wound would prove to be innoxious. 
Miss H—— submitted to the operation withoat in the least 
believing the superstitious faith of her Easter ancestry. 
The charmer took from his sack one of the largest snakes 
and placed it about her neck; then, baring her arm, he 
took a smaller snake, and pressing its jaws open, a portion 
of the flesh of the lady’s arm was seized and inserted 
between the jaws, and the teeth closed and forced into the 
flesh until the imprint of them remained. I never saw 
anything like it, Such entire and absolute freedom from 
nervous emotion! I had seen an exhibition similar to it in 
the grand ballet introduced in the opera of ‘‘Semiramide,” 
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at Cairo. In that ballet the prima donna, after figuring 
a while on the stage, suddenly takes from a vase of foliage 
an enormous cobra, which she winds round her neok and 
arms, dancing the while amidst the plaudits of a delighted 
audience, the snake meantime spreading its hood and 
thrusting out its forked tongue, asif it enjoyed the novelty 
of the situation. Suddenly the snake is supposed to bite 
her; she quickly releases it, restores it to the vase, and falls, 
apparently lifeless, to the floor. Her companions instantly 
gather around her, and, in the mazes of the dance and the 
mournful notes that issue from the orchestra, she recovers 
and resumes her movements with tenfold agility and grace. 
This was tho first time I had ever sean a delicate female 
handle the detestable serpent, and it prepared me some- 
what for the exhibition I afterward witnessed at Alexan- 
dria, 

The asp, or viper—for they are identioal—is found in 
the deserts of the East. It is a small snake, of a dull 
leaden oolor, with black spots. Quick and agile in its 
movements, it strikes with lightning suddenness, and with 
fatal effect. 

There is a great variety of venomous reptiles found io 
Eastern countries. The ignorance of the natives of tho 
commonest remedies occasions fearfal mortality. 

Constrictors, too, of enormous size and length are 


-found in the jungles of Asia and Africa. They lie in wait 


suspended from or coiled on the limb of a tree like a huge 
vine, and woe to the incautious prey passing beneath. 
Large animals, and men, even, are seized and enfolded in 
the relentless coils, orushing every bone in its body to a 
jelly; then sliming the carcass over with spittle seoured 
from the mouth, the monster commences the process of 
deglutition, which occupies several days, and digestion 
endures several weeks. 

The rattlesnake is found throughout the North Ameri- 
can continent, and occasionally in South Ameriea, He is 
a communist in politica, sociable in his habits, loves com- 
pany, but prefers to have it of his own choosing. He 
cannot endure familiarity, but resents it on the instant, 
first giving generously a warning rattle. The blow follows 
generally so quickly the rattle, that should the unfortunate 
victim be within striking distance, no appreciable time or 
interval is perceptible. He varies in length from a foot or 
eighteen inches to eight feet, according to the class, the 
short ones being distinguished as the ground-rattlesnake. 
Of a dark ash-color, his back is marked with diamonds 
formed of lighter lines, whilst his belly is of a bright, 
shining lead-color, The tail termioates in a rattle—an 
elipsoid elongated, composed of a series of horny buttons 
loosely attached, the one to the other, and numbering 
as high as twenty. Each button is supposed to denote a 
year in age; but this supposition must either be erroneous 
or the rattles drop off, for I have killed enormous fellows, 
veterans, with only nine or ten rattles. 

The rattlesnake is especially unique above all other ser- 
pents in the gift of this warning rattle, and this fact confirms 
me in the belief that in the niture of things he must be 
the most venomous of all reptiles. 

They frequently congregate and dwell in communities. 
Some dry, secluded cavern is selected, where they live and 
breed and accumulate in immense numbers. From this 
central depot they migrate in pairs to distant quarters of 
the country. I once discovered one of them on the Colo- 
rado River, about seventy miles above Austin. 

The snakes appeared to have congregated in countless 
numbers, and when stirred up “‘ with a long pole "a hissing 
and a rattling would issue sufficient to appall the stoutest 
heart, Wood and brush were gathered and thruat into tho 
mouth of the cavern and piled up around it and fired. 
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A SEA-SEKPENT IN THE INDIAN OCEANe 


Disturbed by the fire and smoke, they came crawling out 
of the cavern by dozens. 

Big and little, young and old, they fled from the flames 
into the jaws of certain death at the hands of their bitterest 
foe—man! More than a hundred were slaughtered, and 
for weeks afterward the stench was so great that wide 
detours were made by persons passing the spot. This was 


one of the most populous communities of rattlesnakes I 
had ever seen or heard of. 

Prairie-dog towns, which are most frequent and exten- 
sive on the plains of the West, are favorite resorts of the 
rattlesnake. I have frequently seen them in close and in- 
timate communion with the dog, the owl and tarantula at 
the entrance of one of their cavernous lodgings, A strangely- 
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assorted ‘‘happy family,” each one having its peculiar , 
precipitately seek | 


duties in the household, and all would 
shelter in the same hole on the approach of strangers, 


A SERPENT CHARMING A BIRD. 


~On the annexation of Texas, in 1845, the Second Regi- 
ment of Dragoons marched through that State from East 
to West. The season being the month of August, to avoid 
the ardent tropical rays of the sun, the regiment would 
frequently make night marches, and in the western part of 
the State ‘‘motts” of chaparral would be encountered in 
the route about which we would wind through the open. 
Now, these ‘‘motts” are favorite resorts of the ground- 
rattlesnake; and, night after night, the warning word, 
‘Snake |” snake !” would pass to the rear of the column, 
and the head would be deflected from its course. It was 
wonderful how the horses escaped being stricken. 

And here permit meto remark, parenthetically, that the 
expression ‘‘ snake-bite,” and ‘‘snake-bitten” are misno- 
mers. As well apply the same to the “tossing” of a bull 
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or the *‘goring” of an elephant. The venomous snake 
never bites, but strikes, Hence ‘‘strike,” or ‘‘ stricken,” 
is the proper word. 

The snake first assumes its striking coil, elevates the 
head, and, in the act of lounging forward, protrudes its 
fangs; all of which is done almost simultaneously. It is 
essentially a blow, and delivered with all the.strength of 


THE BATTLESNAKE, 


his powerful muscles, and never reaches beyond his 
length. : 

The ground rattlesnake is smaller than the other, of 
darker color, but marked, as the other is, with diamonds, 
the wound being quite as poisonous. 

The camps of the troops at Corpus Christi, when we 
first went there, were infected with ground rattlesnakes. 
In grubbing up the roots of the chaparral in our camp 
fourteen were unearthed in one day. In the contiguous 
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camp, of the Seventh Infantry, the guard one night was 
driven from ita quarters; and a sentinel, impelled by the 
principle that discretion is the better part of valor, igno- 
miniously fled from his post, frightened by the continuous 
rattle of the snakes around him. The entire camp seemed 
to be a rattlesnake harbor ; and yet bat one soldier was 


stricken. 


The larger class of rattlesnakes have been found, es- 


pecially in Southern climates, of enormous proportions. 
I once killed, on the banks of the now famous Oocklawaha, 


in Florida, in 1839, a rattlesnake that measured seven feet 
ten inches, and twelve inches round the body. Another 
officer and myself were looking for a camping-place, and 
observing a bird ahead of us fluttering and hovering over 
a clump of bushes, in seeming distress, on approaching I 


discovered a huge rattlesnake coiled beneath the bushes. 


As there was no nest of eggs or young, I conoluded that I 
had, at length, ocular demonstration of the process of 
charming. The bird had been, evidently, under the infiu- 
ence of the reptile’s noxious.glance, and was released from 
its fatal thrall by our timely approach. Dismounting, I 
provided myself with a long sapling, and taking it by the 


small end, I delivered the first blow with all my strength. 


The horrid monster came gliding out toward me, appa- 
rently dazed, and blixided, perhaps, by the previous exer- 
cise of his fascinating powers, and I dispatched him with 


a few additional blows. I gave him to my groom, Powell, 


who, on his horse, had to hold him up to keep him from 
dragging on the ground. He skinned it, stuffed it with 
bran, and brought that, together with the fangs, to my 


tent. The latter, including the poison-sac, were each an 
inch and a quarter long. The sacs were of a bluish-green 
hue, and about the size of a filbert. On delivering the 
skin Powell said ; ‘‘ Lieutenant, here’s this skin. Where 
must I put it?” ‘Hang it up on that limb,” said I. 
** Lientenant,” said Powell, ‘‘the mate of the snake will 
follow it, sure! And you don’t catch me sleeping in the 


neighborhood.” ‘'Pshaw !” suid I, ‘thang it up.” I 


slept but little that night, thinking of what Powell had 
siid, and was not a little astonished next morning, when 
he presented to me the mate, which he said he had found 
stealing away from the carcass of its confrére, where it 
had lain the better part of the night. Rattlesnakes have 
a peculiarly strong odor of cucumbers, and they may be 
traced a hundred yards’ distance by following the scent. 
We had a sergeant in our regiment, old Stanger, who 
could trail a snake with absolute certainty, especially in 
hot weather, 

The curse of God and the enmity proclaimed betwixt 
Eve’s seed and the serpent do not seem to have been 
limited to man. The beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air regard him with equal detestation, and all, with 
one accord, either attack or flee from him on sight. Swine 
are especially destructive of the serpent. They fearlessly 
attack them, and trample them to death with their sharp 
hoofs, Their fat and veinless ribs seem to be impervious 
to the wounds received. Deer, too, as I have been told by 
Indians, attack them successfully, making rapid and re- 
peated bounds upon them with their forefeet. 

I remember once witnessing a battle between a huge 
rattlesnake and a pair of terriers belonging to an unole in 
Louisiana, The snake came crawling into the yard from 
under the house ; the terriers were dozing on the gallery. 
They were no sooner aroused by the outcries of the negroes 
than they set upon it bravely. They fought with method; 
pitching in alternately, they would seize the reptile by the 
throat and shake it violently, then bound off to a safe dis- 
tance. The contest continued for half an hour before the 
enake was killed. One of the dogs had been stricken on the 


head, which was considerably swollen. When the battle 
was ended, he fied to the woods to find and eat the plant 
which instinct taught him was a certain antidote. Why, 
let me ask, has not some enterprising physician or 
naturalist taken the pains to watch, and to trail a dog after 
such a contest, and discover the wonderful plant? Such 
& discovery would prove a boon and a blessing to man. 

The Indians are familiar with many plants and roote 
which they claim to be certain antidotes against the wounds 
of venomous reptiles, and I have had several pointed ont 
tome. I even tried one of the most efficacious on my old 
enake-stricken friend, Crocket, but I must acknowledge 
that I have but little faith in them, as compared to intozi- 
cation, 

In the class of poisonous snukes on the North and South 
American continents, approximating in venom more nearly 
to the rattlesnake, may be enumerated the copperhead 
and moccasin in the North,and several species with Spanish 
names in the South. The wound from either of them, 
though not considered fatal, is very’ painful and trouble- 
some. The copperhead is a short, chunky snake, of 
exceedingly venomous aspect. The head is broad, and the 
body of a greenish-coppery color, covered with marks of 
a reddish tinge. He is sluggish in his movements, and 
strider, as the rattlesnake does, from a special antagonistic 
coil, different from the coil of repose. It ‘‘ uses” in the 
neighborhood of springs and spring branches. 

The moccasin, like his brother-copperhead, is chunky 
in form, and of an ashy, black color. He, too, lie his 
co-mate, is found in damp localities; both feeding on 
frogs and aqueous insects. There are other more or leas 
poisonous reptiles infesting swamps and low places, bat 
they approach so nearly in character and attributes to the 
constrictor, that they may be classed indifferently with 
either. 

Constrictors, or those snakes that procure their food by 
crushing the Heing animals in their coils, are numerous as 
a class. The coachwhip, or racer, the black-snake, the 
garter-snake, the chicken-snake, and dozens of others, may 
be enumerated in this class, As I have before remarked, 
no portion of the globe, except Ireland, is exempt from 
them. Like an unmentionable insect, or like the Jews, 
their home is everywhere. The jungles of India, the 
swamps and savannas of Africa, the marshes and forests of 
Sonth America, the hammocks and evergiades of Florida 
teem with them, of more or less magnitude, ranging from 
four to thirty feet in length. 

All of this class of reptiles climb trees with more or leas 
facility. I remember -once, when I was a boy, to have 
climbed to the top of a tree, simply to look, of course, 
into a bird’s nest. Iwas not a little surprised to find that 
I had been anticipated in the contemplated robbery. A 
chicken-snake was comfortably coiled in the nest, digest- 
ing at his leisure the eggs he had appropriated. On his 
evident inquiry, with his bright, expressive eyes—whioh 
looked like a couple of mocns to me—where I was going, 
I replied—in action at least—as the Irishman did to the 
gamekeeper, when the latter caught him making his way 
through the hedge, and put the same inquiry, ** Baok 
ag’in !" as I hurriedly clambered down the tree and sped 
home. 

Boys ure intuitively given to practical jokes with snakes 
they have killed. Unmindful of the consequences, they 
coil them in the path of their sisters, and listen with glee 
for the inevitable scream of terror. Notbing in nature is 
so startling or terrifying to most minds as encountering 
suddenly and unexpectedly a snake. 

Sam MoGoffin, the son of old Jim MoGoffin, the late 
sutier and factotum at Fort Bliss, Texas, was once in 
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charge of one of bis father’s trains of wagons from Atch- 
ison to Santa Fé. There vas one of the Mexican hands 
whom Sam despised, and he determined to play a prao- 
tical joke on this individual that would last during his 
lifetime. In the course of a few days, when the train had 
gotten well out on the plains, some one of the hands killed 
a rattlesnake, It was i: the afternoon, when most of the 
party were taking their siesta, Among the rest, Sam’s 
particular pet was snoozing at a two-forty rate. Now was 
the time and now the hour. So, slipping up quietly with 
the snake in his hand, he gently attached it by the lips toa 
thong at the heel of the man’s leggins, and coiled it up 
uaturally at the man’s feet, then stole away to watch and 
exult when he should awaken, 

At length the long-expected and hoped-for moment 
came. The man changed his position, and in doing so 
moved his snake-recumbont leg. One look! a spring! a 
yell, and he was off across the prairie like a acared dog 
with a kettle tied to its tail! Sam rolled and roared with 
laughter to see the affrighted Mexican run. A man had 
to mount a spare horse and speed after the fugitive, and 
when he overtook him, he was lying exhausted on the 
prairie. ‘*Caramba, se fué!'’ muttered the Mexican, as 
he leaped from the ground. 

“T despise a snake, judge !" said a ** Cracker,” born and 
bred on Bayon Salé, in St. Mary's Parish, Louisiana, as he 
related to Judge Baker an encounter he had had with a black 
snake in his youth. ‘ You see, judge, when I was a little 
shaver I used to mind stock on the edge of the canebrake, 
In them days I used to wear nothing but a hickory shirt. 
Judge, I despise a snake on the face of the earth! Well, 
one day I seen a-runnin’ before me in the path a whoppin’ 
big black snake, an’ I took it into my head to catch him. 
The cuss took toa hole, but I cotch him by the tail as I 
come down cowhallup on the ground. ‘I’ve got you, hosa!’ 
I despise a snake, judge. Pretty soon I felt something 
tickling me under the thigh. ‘Oh, ho!’ says I, ‘you're 
there, are you?’ And I grabbed him by the neok with 
the other hand, ‘I’ve got you now!’ Judge, I despise a 
snake! I hauled the darned oreeter out of his hole, 
and as quick as lightning he curled around my arm and 
begun to squeeze, I hit him over the head with the 
handle of a cow-WwhipI had. The more I’d knock him the 
harder he’d squeeze, Now, wasn’t I in a nice fix, judge! 
My arm begun to ache and git numb-like. Wasn’t it a fix 
to be in, judge? I despise a snake! I couldn’t stand it 
no longer, so I up and let him have the snaggles. I bit 
that snake in two before he’d leave go of his hold. I have 
despised a snake ever since.” 

Snakes are naturally combative. I remember once wit- 
nessing a fight between a rattlesnake and a black snake. I 
was stationed at Trader's Hill, in Georgia, on the Florida 
line. A rattlesnake had been ciptured and secured in a 
box. A day or two afterward—the soldiers were always 
pandering to the taste for pets of the officers—a soldier 
brought in a live black snake. He was put into the same 
cage with the rattlesnake, They instantly assumed the 
striking coil in opposite corners, and eyed each other 
viciously, and made sundry efforts and feints at striking. 
At length the black snake, watching his opportunity like 
a cunning pugilist, seized the other by the nape of his 
neck, wound himself about him like lightning, and 
crushed him to death. 

Rattlesnakes are sometimes eaten ; and, ‘tis said, their 
flesh is as savory in a stew as that of a squirrel. Oaptain 
G—— accompanied a command I was with, crossing the 
plains to Utah, in 1859. He wasa great sportsman, and 
one day, whilst hunting, he shot the head off a rattle 
anake. He brought it to camp, and bade his cook make a 


stew of it. So much to his taste was it, that he could not 
forbear the satisfaction of sending a portion of it to a 
friend, who was also traveling with the command, with his 
wife and children. The latter was asleep when the mess 
was brought, and the wife and children consumed the 
whole of it, not knowing, of course, what it was, and 
little suspeoting that it was rattlesnake. The next morning 
Captain G—— rode up to the ambulance in which the 
others were riding, and, passing the compliments of the 
morning, asked his friend how he liked the stew he had 
sent him. ‘I was asleep, and my wife and the children 
ate it all, They pronounced it excellent. What was it?” 
‘* Rattlesnake,” sententiously replied G——. The ambu- 
lance couldn’t hold them 3 they heaved and they hove, 
first on one side of the road, then on the other. The lady 
was made ill, and never forgave Captain G—. 

The subject of snakes is a prolific one, as I have dis- 
covered since I commenced this essay, and I might go on 
with my stories ad nauseam, but I am warned that I have 
already exceeded my limita, Hence I will close with the 
simple remark that mine are not ‘snake stories,” but 
veritable facts. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


O syirsor of thine empire's long decay, 
Bad city girdled by thy myriad waves, 
A voice amid the wind that slowly waves 
The dark funeroal oypresses away 
Above thy dead—like his who calls to pray 
At sunset from thy minarets—moans and ravos 
Prophetic sorrows, Fate awearied craves 
To end thy lustfal and luxurious day. 
Thy lMmbs are stiff, thy heart hath drunk despair, 
Poor empire, fallen from thy high estate; 
While, prowling round the bed whereon thou Hest, 
The jackal and the tiger and the bear, 
Eye flashed on eye with fear and jealous hate, 
Would rend thee and each other ere thou diest. 
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THE LOST BAR. 


By MARGARET F. AYMAR 


THE morning sun shone splendidly down on Chatzi, 
and from every chimney in the town a slim column of 
smoke curled up in tender, aspiring thankfainess toward 
the azure esky. The sands glistened, and the pink 
seashells lying about, with their small freights of briny 
drops, sparkled like a shower of diamonds ; the softly-- 
lapping waves curled closely up the shore, and dimpled 
back into the deep, while the bar lay like # broad belt of 
golden gladness bathed in the brilliance of the five-hour- 
old sunshine; beyond, the sea sang its earth-old song as 
it crept up and receded at the other side of the bar— 
crept up within @ foot or two of the little row of staring 
bathing-houses and over and over the strong ropes, 
securely fastened for the accommodation of the more 
timid of the bathers, receded, bearing a wealth of tangled 
weeds ready for the small brown hands that ere long would 
come searching for their pretty salt-smelling playthings. 

Tiny sail-boats were plying back and forth between the 
mainland and the bar, filled with all sorts and conditiorg 
of people, from the grande dume in her dainty dottines and - 
broidered costume, with attendant maid laden with satchels 
full of towels and bathing-dress, to the airy, pert shop- 
girl, with elaborately-arranged hair and showy, yet well- 
fitting, toilet of thin silk. 

Rowboats darted in and ont, while fishing-smacks—a 
few—Jay high and dry on the shore, undergoing repnirs, 
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and great coarse nets were stretched between stout 
wooden pins sioug che cifts, where the women sat on 
high three-legged stools actively empioyed in mending 
great holes that time had made in them. Half a dozen an- 
tiquated donkeys gulloped up and down, constantly urged 
by as many boys, who ran at their heels, one would think, 
at imminent risk to their lives; and the laughter of the 
children rang out.clear and free and buoyant, and a little 
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ladies carrying combed and perfumed little dogs ; beauti- 
fuily aiessec chi:uren and smart connes. wuo one and ail 
cast contemptuous giances upon the peasant-women; a 
few young men attired in the extreme of the mode, and 
any number of young ladies similarly distinguished ; six 
or seven people on horseback, as many more in phaetcns, 
and—look—one has :ached the top of the hill, and the 
town lies flat before one, 


TRYING TO SELL HER WORK AT THE PICTURE-DEALER’S, 


hetsh, as is all joy that has had no foretaste of pain. 
Up the straggling street —that is to say, the principal 
street of Chatzi—one met as he climbed (for the town lay 
for the most part on the cliffs, stretching out ambitiously 
east and west) a few pedestrians, sturdy, handsome-eyed 
women, balancing great baskets of fish on their heads, 
their dark-blue loose gowns and crimson kerchiefs, their 
gray stockings and clicking sabots, with once in a while a 
string of golden beads, becoming them well ; fashionable 


Quaint lines of cabin-like houses, with not a vestige of 
paint on one of them, weather-beaten, crumbling, and full 
of gears ; here and there a flush of pale color fn the pink 
gilly-flowers that lifted up their pretty heads on a narrow 
window-sill under the eaves, where a bird had built its 
round wee nest, or a dash of glow and warmth where 
some good wife chanced to be the fortunate possessor of 
an oleander-tree to bloom beside her threshold. 

Each kad its patch of faded cabbages, its row of wilted 
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onions and leeks, and its thriving double lines of carrots, 
amid which a few demure-looking hens pecked at will, 
while a gallant cock investigated the few vines that clam- 
bered over the pitiful trellis by the doorway. 

Further on and further apart, ambiticus-looking villas, 
with bright-green or blue posts stuck up in their yards, 
duly inscribed, ‘ Villa Bellevue,” or “ Villa Sur-mér,” or 
other fanciful legend that the taste of the owner might 
have dictated ; hundreds of these stretching out in every 
dizection, gay and well-filled now, but shut up and dismal 
as so many discarded bandboxes when the season was 
over. 

Yonder to the right lie the loved green fields, and, 
listen! one can hear the faint tinkle of a bell, and one 
kuows that the cows are pasturing on the other side of 
that bit of woods, and that the sheep trot after, nibbling 
down the juicy grass to the very top of the brown, moist 
earth. One sees a pair of seagulls rise and dip and soar 
up from the bar, and over from the west to the east, from 
right to left ; one’s eye follows their flight, and meets all 
at once, standing on the crest of what may be called a bill 
in this level Jand, a chateau, strong and old, and built of 
gray stones brought more than three hundred years ago 
from a distant qurrry at much labor and expense. 

The road that winds up to it is graveled, and the loose 
pebbles fly disagreeably beneath one’s thread; there is a 
thick and smoothly-trimmed hedge on either side, and at 
the end heavy gates and a lodge that looks more as if in- 
tended for the use and abuse of warfare than for peaceful 
habitation. The windows are but so many slits with two 
iron bars apiece, and the Gothic door swings heavily and 
unwillingly on its hinges, as though, perhaps, more accus- 
tomed to refusing admittance to enemies than granting it 
to friends, 

A cat sleeps in the sunshine on the sill, and a brown 
rabbit sits up on its hind paws under the hedge and washes 
the dew from its face, then scuds off along the carriage- 
way, where one may follow it if one will, still over the un- 
comfortable gravel; but here the scents of flowers are 
sweet, and right at hand there lies a garden full of blos- 
soms—hearts, four feet across, all of heartsease, tangles of 
many-hued verbenas, diamonds of shaded violets, circles 
of velvet-leaved pensées, ribbons winding in and out among 
the green, of sweet illyssum and fragile heliotropes, 
geraniums and mignonette—arranged with geometrical pre- 
cision, and yet with an effect both quaint and pleasing. 
The poplars are tiimmed into fantastic shapes, and the 
fountain that plays its tickling tune before the balconies 
spurts its stream into the air forty feet through the shell- 
trumpet of a most impo:sible-looking merman. The sun- 
dial is moss-grown, and the chbiiteau itself, although con- 
siderably modernized, retains the old frown on ita front 
that was a dread to invaders many a year ago. 

A lady, beautifal and young, but sad-looking and pale 
from an old grief, sat on one end of the balconies, her listless 
hands folded over her sewing-box, while her eyes look out 
over the bar to the sea, They were blue eyes, liquid and 
large, but they never looked at one, rather seemed to look 
through one, finding out the secrets of things and keep- 
ing them. 

The lady was qnite alone. 

The hall is broad, with a stone pavement, and with wooden 
warriors standing in odd corners, hung with curious coats 
of mail complete; antlers, rudely mounted, spread over 
dim portraits of dead and gone Duquesnes, and skins lie 
about on the light Summer sofas, inviting one to be seated, 

At the further end a low Gothio door of carved oak 
stands ajar, and leads into a small and somewhat barren- 
looking apartment, A polished floor, a grand piano with 
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loose sheets of music lying about ; a couple of cane sofas, 
8 large fauleuil, a harp in one corner, four musio stands, 
four little stiff velvet chairs, and seated on them four little 
brown-haired boys, each holding a violin and bow. 

In front of the fau/euil stands an old man in a long velvet 
dressing-gown, and with a velvet cap drawn tightly down 
over his head: he also has a violin in his hand—a priceless 
thing with a Stradivarius mark just left legible to tell its age. 

In through the tall, blue pain of the stained glass 
window comes a slip of the sunshine and it falls softly 
across the brow of the third boy—a boy who has the 
mother’s eyes and mouth, and probably the father’s brow— 
as he lays his round, pretty chin caressingly down on his 
instrument. 

“*Is our lesson finished for to day, professor, ?’ cries 
Pierre, leaping from his seat and hurrying his violin into 
its case, 

“Yes, yes,” replies the old instructor, somewhat rue- 
fally. ‘That sonata was murdered—slaughtered! Mon 
Diew! Monsieur Pierre, you will never be a musician !” 

“T hope not, professor,” cries the boy, gayly; but it 
will not be your fault or the beautiful macre’s, who will 
have us learn everything, I think—no matter what.” 

**T shall be a musician,” exclaimed Panl, with a merry 
twinkle in his brown eyes. ‘‘I shall play the drum and 
go to the wars.”” And the happy child throws his bow in 
the air and catches it deftly. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Diew!" sighs the old man—‘'the 
father’s spirit !’” 

‘¢AndTI shall burn my violin,” says Eugene, ‘as soon 
as I am of age; I shall only play waltzes on the piano, 
and drive large fast horses in the Bois,” 

**And what shall Monsieur Louis do?” asks the pro- 
fessor, gently touching the third child’s hair with a half- 
caress in his thin, brown fingers. ‘The piano also as le 
cadet?” 

**Too cold, Monsieur le Professeur,” answers the boy, 
dreamily. ‘‘One may beat the keys, and hug them and 
coax them, but one can never find their heart—is there 
any in them, think you ?” 

He turns his blue eyes back and glances at the piano, 
and the light, all azure, from the sunlit window-pane makes 
them look look like a young saint's eyes, full of a holy fire. 

“The pianists say 80, mon enfant, mais-—”" 

“IT know there is not; the heart of music Jies buried 
here,” cries the boy, laying his round cheek down upon 
his little violin. ‘Do you know, professor, I think it is 
like the heart of a woman—capable of all things; and, 
listen,” Louis says, lowering his shrill, childish voice toa 
whisper and drawing his bow tenderly across the strings. 
“It tells me everything just in one sweep of my arm, 
Monsieur le Professeur—life, love, loes—and the heart that 
I shall find some day when I am a man, maybe,” 

His brothers laugh and shout at their play, but the old 
teacher lays his brown, withered hand again on the boy's 
head and looks sadly down into his face. 

He is thinking, perhaps, that to be glad and heedless is 
better than to be glorious and full of sorrow—he has lived 
three-score years, and is only earning five hundred franos 
a month—and he remembers the time long gone when he, 
too, dreamed dreams, 

* * * * * 

At the Baths of Geisiinnen. The grande salle there is 
opposite the Hotel d’Europe, and to-night a great and 
aristocratic and cultivated assemblage is gathered in it 
to listen to an artist who is world-famous—the violinist, 
Louis Moreau Duquesne. 

From the frescoed and vaulted ceiling hang six beauti- 
ful crystal chandeliers, shedding their light upon a sea of 
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faces—such lovely faces, some of them, and such fresh 
and elegant tcilets, and so many flowers, and such flutter- 
ing, exquisite fans—it was a charming ensemble, without 
question, 

In tho box—there is but one, the other side being taken 
up by a small batoony, where the orchestra is placed when 
balls are given in the grande salle—is a lady dressed com- 
pletely in white, with a down-lined cloax falling off her 
shoulders, with large pearls among her braids, on her arma 
and throat, and holding a fan of white ostrich feathers 
before her face, for she is yawning, and unmindfal alike of 
the satin programme that flutters to the floor, and of the 
great cluster of white roses lying on the gilded chair 
beside her. An attendant in a quiet livery stands at the 
extreme rear of the box, ready to execute her lightest 
command. 

Behind the dark-green curtain which forms a sembre 
background for the accompanist’s piano, the scene is 
somewhat different, 

The manager of the concert flutters nervously about, red 
with excitement and from a too recent dinner of seven 
courses ; several privileged artista are chatting busily to- 
gether, and a couple of porters discuss their beer at one 
side, while the valet of Monsieur Duquense powders three 
new pairs of gloves for his master’s use that evening. 

Monsieur Duqnense himself has just emerged from his 
dressing-room, a perfumed autocrat, who never deigned 
to share that apartment with any artist, man or woman, 
who might chance to ‘‘assist” at his concerts ; smiling at 
the loud and impatient applause that greets his ear, and 
re-arranging a tiny white rosebud in his buttonhole, he 
inadvertently stumbles over a young woman who sits on 
the lowest step of the little flight leading down to the 
8B . 
‘§ Mille pardons! mais, how was I to know tkat a young 
lady was sitting in such an odd place ?” 

She looks up with dazed, yet happy eyes—a young lady 
all in white, some thin and flimsy stuff, upon whose arms 
or neck shine no jewels, before whoso face is held no 
splendid feather fan. 

** Who are you ?” he asks, half turning round again and 
bending his head, and in a voice that was musio’s own— 


* A voloe to woo a woman with, 
A voice to plead or pray.” 


Is it any wonder that this child, who had worshiped the 
fair, beautifal face of the man nearly all her life, should 
have fancied that the gates of pearl had opened and let 
through an archangel to commune with her ? 

**T am to sing to-night in your concert, monsieur—two 


“You are! And sitting here in this chilly, damp place ! 
Why did you not come into my room ?” 

She glances up and he laughs lightly, shrugging his 
shoulders as he speaks, 

“Ah, well, when they want to give mo fat old prime 
donne, to whom I must feed bonbons in order to keep 
them from telling me how narrowly they have all escaped 
being Malibrans and Grisis, it is one thing ; but you—that 
is another.” 

He glances down carelessly into her face as he opens 
the door for her to pass is, and he smiles to himself. Is 
it the applause on the other side of the curtain, or is it 
the fire that burns in those dark, girlish eyes, that causes 
him to smile so softly to himself ? 

“‘There, You will be more comfortable here, I im- 
agine. I will tell Maroeanx where to find you when you 
are wanted, and I will bring you my first flowers to dress 
your hair and bodice with.” 


“Thanks,” she answon, simply; and looking at her, 
with his-hand upon the door, an amused look, like the 
look from a sprite’s eyes, leaps into his beautiful blue 
ones, 

‘You are cold ?” for she shivers a little, and turns her 
pretty head aside. 

“Yes,” 

“*T do not believe it.” 

The sprites that have come to dwell under his fringing 
lashes quite laugh for sport, 

** Let me see.” 

He picks up one of her hands, It is cold as ice, and he 
quickly lets it fall again at her side. 

“Ugh! Ido not like cold hands, They should be 
warm and dry and soft as—as some hands are.” 

a shivers in his turn, still with that sweet mockery in 

ACE, 

“Your shoulder, I shoaold think, was not cold. It is 
pretty, but thin—thin like all young girls.” 

Her head has been averted from him, but she turns it 
now, and a rose blooms in either of ber cheeks, and she 
looks like a hunted thing brought to bay. 

He laughs, He has seen so many women’s faces look 
that way that he is not moved to pity or sympathy, as one 
might be by the sight. And then, swiltly and softly, he 
stoops and presses his warm lips on her shoulder, and 
lifts his head and throws it back, still laughing. 

But before the mirth has faded she is on her knees 
before him, her two slim, bare arms about him, her face— 
ah, now the face of a veritable woman, one might say— 
1 giataas and her great eyes full of the love that never 

ies, 

“I love you, she cries, brokenly—‘* love you—have 
loved you since I was a little child, so high, when you 
came to the convent and pleyed for the pupils. For your 
sake I have studied and done al! that I could with my 


. voice so as to be but near you perhaps once or twice in th 


year, as to-night.” 

‘Hush ! hush !” ho says, laying his hand upon her hair, 
and smoothing it most geatly. With him a caress was as 
natural as to speak, ‘You say that youloveme? Made- 
moiselle, ladies never tell gentlemen so; leave that for 
paysannes, the fisher-girls that live by the sea, but not a 
young lady like you, mademoiselle.” And there comes 
into his voice a depth and solemnity that few have ever 
heard in it, ‘You do not yet know what love is ; it is to 
struggle, to endure, to be patient, to watch, to never tire, 
to die for, to live for—in short, to crucify one’s self with 
smiles upon one’s lips, if it should be necessary, That is 
love! I pray God it never comes to you.” 

“It has,” she says, doggedly. 

“Then,” with a weary smile, “we wil bury it, for love 
bees must live by starvation is best strangled in the 

irth.’ 

“You mean——”, 

A wild, appealing ory from her lips and on his face a 
sorrowful, helpless stare,” 

“‘Monsieur, we can wait no longer. Will yon be 
pleased to come ont at once”—the agitated tones of Mon- 
sieu Marceaux, manager of the grande sa‘le concerts, 

Duquesne turns sharply around, battons his gloves ard 
picks up his violin and bow, and leaves the singer stend. 
ing there without a word, 

She hears the applause, tho tumultuous greeting, that 
welcomes one of the world’s favorites, and ghe remaing 
quite still, without knowing or caring for anything save 
ms he has spoken with her. : 

nce when there comes a lull she faintly reali , 
must be playing; also, that he now bes Rc ae 
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noise is deafening ; but there will be no gratified encore— 
Duquesne never plays anything that is not set down on his 
scented programme, And once she vaguely wonders if he 
will send her any of his flowers to dress her hair and 
bodice with. No. 

Long since he has forgotten her very existence. 

Satisfied love makes the man kind; but love that pur- 
sues forgets all save the flying feet it follows, and is cruel. 

Marceaux comes and leads her out presently—a thin, 
graceless girl, with dreamy eyes and a limp gown. There 
is no tremor, no stage-fright; the manager himeelf is 
amazed at the stolidity of his débiitante. 

While the prelude to her aria, the ‘*O, mio Fernando,” 
is being played, the singer glances unconsciously up at the 
box; the lady who sits there is toying idly with the chain 
of pearls from which her fan depends, and she smiles as 
she answers something that Duquesne says to her, for he 
is there, standing back far in the shadows of the curtain. 

A curious thrill runs through the veins of the singer—a 
thrill half of anguish, half of triumph, all despair. She 
opens her lips and all the voices are silent except that of 
the lady in the box—she does not even turn her head, 
while the singer sings on. 
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It is a curious voice—luscious, full, impassioned, quiv- 
ering with its freight of melodious beauty, but, after all, 
there is no hope in it, no ambition ; one might say it was 
the voice of an angel, but of an angel who carried a con- 
viction of foregone failure about tor ever—whose heart was 
not in the work. 

After she had finished there was a silence, and then, 
strangely enough, there was a clamor for her to come out 
and sing to them again. 

Perhaps as people flock to see a tragedy where they are 
sure to weep, leaving griefs in abundance at home, so 
also the patrons of the grande sake concerts at Geisiinnen 
that season luxuriated in this girl's voice, which symbol- 
ized to them the romantic and enervating, and of the fruit- 
lessness of all force, the absurdity of all aspiration. 

There is nothing a sad world so likes to look at as 
sorrow. 

After acceding to the encore, she did not return to Du- 
quesne’s room, but took up her position behind the dra- 
peries, where she could at ease watch him as he played, 
but more especially the lady who sat in the box. 

The large fan waved languidly back and forth, and the 
large eyes scanned the audience with imperturbable sang 
Froid; the bunch of violets 
newly brought to her chanced 
to roll oft from her lap, the ser- 
vant sprang to pick them up, 
but a light touch from the lady’s 
foot sent them spinning across 
the floor, and Xavier knew they 
were his, 

The singer stood there until 
the star came brushing past her. 

“Ab,” he cries, lightly, ‘‘ you 
here, mademoiselle ? I want to 
tell you what you have heard, 
doubtless, many times already 
to-night—that you have a re- 
markable voice.” 

Something in her face stops 
him, and the happiness fades 
out of his eyes. 

‘*T have been looking at her ; 
and so upon that alabaster throat 
you have hung your heart. A 
cold resting-place, truly.’’ 

He laughs lightly and looks 
amused. 

**You, with the soul of music 
in you, to cling to a pillar of 
ice, a thing that does not turn its 
head even when you draw your 
bow across the strings, and you 
tell me to strangle my love at 
its birth—me, whose childish 
blood leaped into life when first 
I heard you play—who knew 
then, as I know to-night, that we 
are music’s own, and that some 
mysterious power has mingled 
the minor of our lives together. 
Love, monsieur, has progeni- 
tors; they are sympathy and 
tenderness. Do you find either 
there ?”—she points over toward 
the loge.” 

He smiles again, but vaguely. 

‘*Love,¥ mademoiselle, is 9 
maker of miracles, He causes 
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the desert to blossom as the rose, and the fountain to 
spring from the rock. And love is so much the more love's 
own when it is created on a loveless soil.” 

He has left her. She runs across to the high, narrow 
window giving on the Ruenstrasse, and sees him enter a 
carriage and sit down beside the lady who had occupied 
the box that evening in the grande salle, 


* * * * * * 


A court lady—the Princess Tourboinirski— awaited 
another guest. Full two hundred surrounded her, but her 
glance, an almost eager one, toward the portitre now and 
then, betoken that her Highness was not altogether 
satisfied even with that number, and still required some 
one eles to complete her pleasure. 

While she sipped a glass of pomegranate juice, and per- 
mitted herself to be fanned by the Marquis de Vigne, she 
rewarded that nobleman with very little conversation, and 
presently arose and mingled among the throng with some- 
thing more than even her accustomed affability. 

Her evenings were noted in Paris that Winter for the 
singular charm that pervaded them—a charm which was, 
“a fact, a rare and exquisite combination of abandon and 
‘ntelleotuality. 

One encountered in the salon o1 the princess people of 
calibre, brains, genius ; like all of th.-e, a trifle too ego- 
tistical almost dlways, but, withal, persons who actually 
revived the lost art of conversation, and fascinated the 
newcomer alike by their wit and their wisdom, their flavor 
and their stability. 

The princess herself was that constantly recurring 
phenomenon, 8 woman with whom most men became 
hopelessly in love; and these, in proportion as their case 
grew more certainly desperate, felt their faith grow greater 
in the creed which says, ‘‘A woman incapable of loving 
will never be able to inspire love’— and therefore 
prostrated themselves seven times a day before the shrine. 

The waxen lights burned low, and the silver-gilt and 
fretted moldings divided the pink velvet hangings, the 
silver stars on the pale-blue ceiling, and the thousand and 
one trifles made of silver strewn about the rooms, gleamed 
fainter in the decaying light, 

Xavier and half a dozen assistants removed the débris of 
the supper—broken and tropical fruits, ice-cakes, creams, 
crystal glasses, and salvers where spilt wine ran ruby-red— 
their footsteps noiseless on the white velvet carpets; the 
fire burned low, sending up a handful of sparks now and 
then higher than the painted Chinese screen, while the 
sleepy song-birds in their silver cages looked out with 
sated eyes at the luscious cherries that stained their bars. 

Far in one angle of the inner apartment a soft ray of 
luminous yellow shone before a reliquary in a swinging 
silver lamp, whioh, after the manner of the Russians, was 
never extinguished. 

In this streak of light, whether by accident or design, 
the princess sat, half reclined, rather, on a pale pink satin 
Sauteuil,into whose cushions she sank in easyluxuriance; one 
arm, adorned with twenty dainty bands of gold, was thrown 
up over her head and formed unwittingly a crown amid the 
splendid brown masses of her hair, while the other hung 
listless and white, and perfectly bare from shoulder 
to rounded infantile wrists, at her side. Her eyes were 
closed, and one oould not but acknowledge that, even 
without their radianoe, the widow of Prince Tourbornirski 
was a woman of extraordinary beauty. 

After all, is not the man most conscious of his power 
the most powerful ? Is not the woman the most subtly 
assured of her loveliness the most lovely? 

She was avery lily for fairness, with no trace of blood in 


her face, except her mouth, which was large; the brow was 
low as a Greek’s, and the chin as weak. 7 

Thus, while the princess presumably slept after the last 
of her guests had taken their leave, a gentle hand pushed 
aside the porlizre with the air of one accustomed to the place, 
and Duquesne entered. He paused a moment at the 
threshold, while his eyes and soul drank in, their thirst re- 
newed by gazing on, every grace of the sumptuous and 
elegant picture, from the figure of the woman to the tall 
vase of blooming heliotropes that stood at the furthest 
corner of the apartments. 

Then, with a smile of unutterable sweetness he, per- 
ceiving a violin lying beside the piano, reached over, 
picked it up and drew the bow tenderly across the strings. 

What magio was there in the touch that elicited such 
sounds from it! The heart of musio, surely, if it had lain 
buried there, his hand had resurrected, for it pulsated 
through ‘the perfumed air and quivered in lapsing waves. 
of melody through all the deserted place. 

It spoke at first as though awakening from some dream. 
of revelry in the bewitching tempo di valsia, and quickly 
this melted through soft minor chords into a liyato, as 
peaceful as unconscious love; and this, with a burst of 
eloquence that made the player's arm tremble, flowed 
mightily into a scherzo that spoke all too plainly the pain 
and paasion of a heart that knew alike its own bitterness. 
as well as its own sweetness, 

Meantime the princess slept on, notwithstanding the 
musio and the eyes of the musicians fastened so intensely 
upon her face. 

The throb and thrill of every impassionment is, after 
all, but its episode, and not ita whole ; and so quite natu- 
rally his aching heart flows on into the lovely andunie, 
and tells her, as best it may, how steadfast and enduring 
a thing she must for ever hereafter know to be her own ; 
that, whether near or far the sweet strings sing, Louis 
Duquesne is her suitor and her servitor. 

Still the princess did not awaken. 

He knelt beside her, and lightly ran his bow across the 
strings, picking out the air of an old Provengal love-song. 

The princess sleepily lifted her two white lids and 
looked quietly down at him. 

**You have heard—how much ?” he asks, laying down 
his violin quickly. . 

‘« How much do you think ?” she inquires, with a spec- 
ulative glance. 

He pauses a moment, and then says, abruptly : 

“7 All” 

‘You are right. ‘Will you not have the kindness to 
ring, and let Xavier bring me some refreshment ?” 

“T wish for nothing.” 

** Happy man.” 

** En contraire, I am an unhappy man. Tell me,” he 
cries, his nervous fingers catching at the golden fringes of 
her amber-satin gown, ‘“‘did my musio say nothing to you, 
my princess ?” 

The exquisite, frail voice is tender as might be the 
whisper of the blind god himself. 

“It was very pretty.” 

Princess Tourbornirski picks up her fan from the floor 
and looks approvingly at the Watteau painting ,that 
adorns it. 

‘*Very pretty |" Hoe springs to his feet. 

** Yea,” she responds, inspecting now the polished nails 
of her white and well-formed hands—“‘ very !” 

“I put my soul into it, my life, my love, my heaven 
and earth, and all that in them is, and you call it only 
‘very pretty I’” 

She nods her head, and sticks out one small sandaled 
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foct beyond the hem of her gown, and contemplates it 
with complacency. 

“Nadine,” her lover kneels once more beside her, “is 
there no hope for me ?” 

‘That I should love you ?” she inquires, in a composed 
tone. 

‘‘That you should love me one day as I love you, with 
all the breath and vitality and strength and mind and 
spirit that I have. Ah, Nadine!” 

The zephyr-soft and flower-sweet voice and light infant 
kiss that lingers but one instant on her palm. 

“There is none.” 

The princess raises a goblet to her lips, and sips a little 
of the pomegranate-juice that she likes, 

“I shall never relinquish hope.” 

**It were much better if you did.” 

She seta down the glass with a sharp little click on the 
salver beside her. 

“Why? Am not I a man, well enough made, your 
equal in a few things, your worshiper in all? Will I not 
sue and servo for you scven times seven years, if you bid 
me? Iam not a leper, a thief, a bourgeoise /" he cries, 
ruoning his slender fingers through his beautifal sunny 
curls. 

** But you are worse than all or any of these—you are 
spirituelle,” the princess says, commiseratingly, 

He remains silent, a little dazed, perhaps, at the implied 
distate for a charaoteristic which all other women of his 
acquaintance have lavishly praised. 

**We are too much alike whera we should be different, 
too dissimilar where we should resemble each other,” she 
continues, in a oold and even tone. ‘You are diplomat 
and I'am diplumate; you are effeminate; I, perhaps, am a 
little inclined to take the initiative—in short, we have 
traits of character in common, mon ami, but no tastes, 
Why, I care nothing for your music, par example! Iam 
a woman who, if she requires anything”—the princess 
rises with an imperial, yet withal pitifal gesture, as she 
says this—‘' requires a conqueror and not a serf.” 

Her red lip curls, and a pale-rose tint suffases her 
opaque and beautiful complexion, 

‘* My princess.” 

Lonis takes a step or two following her, and looks with 
his wooing eyes straight into hers, 

“*Queens can have but prince-consorta, Your conqueror 
would stoop to be a serf the moment he beheld you.” 

«* You think so ?” she turns apon him sharply. ‘ You 
think I must take the half loaf, and pay a worse penalty 
than I already have for my ‘splendid unlikeness,’ as the 
prince used to call it, to my kind ?” 

**T think thut I could make you happy, which you are 
not,” he returns. \ 

“Yes, yes. You are, at a most moderate calculation, 
the hundredth man who bas thought the very same thing.” 

He smiles, while she looks at him with a degree of curi- 
osity. 

**My princess has not the desire, so freqnent among 
women, to become intimate with her own feelings. She 
ig afraid that they mizht stand in her way; but she has no 
objection to a close inspection of those of others, I have 
observed.” 

The rose-fiush again overspreads her lovely face. 

**You would reproach me, and for what ?” she inquires, 
with the guilelessness of a girl and the grace of a court- 
lady. 

“For nothing, surely. You have had your davs of deso- 
lation, and my onlv hope is to render even the remem- 
brance of them nothing to you.” 

“«Tnaok you.” 


“If a god from Olympus,” he says, with a first touch of 
impetuosity in his voice, a first virile flash in his dreamy 
eyes, could come down from there and take possession of 
you ruthlessly, although you would be his peer you would 
rebel at winning without wooing. But as it is, with no 
Olympian deity, and only I to be the one man who has 
brought a possibility of joy to your mind, you will in 
time, maybe, allow yourself to love me.” 

‘*What do you mean? I have said there was no hope 
of that.” 

“I mean that you procrastinate and say to yourself, ‘I 
will feel this to-morrow, and let myself experience that 
the next day———’” 

**And if I do so,” she interrupted, for the first time 
thrown off her guard, ‘‘is it not because the brilliant but- 
terfly that lights upon my hand, if I close my flogers over 
it, remains but a little dust ?—that the rainbow hues of 
the bubble, if I stretch ont and grasp them, vanish into 
the air ?” ‘ 

“TI doubt if you have ever tried. You are, I know, an 
experimentalist, but you are also a remarkable woman. 
You will never, perhaps”—he smiles incredulously and 
mockingly at his own words—“‘ be perfectly happy. Bat, 
my princess, when you give me leave, I will try to bring 
you very near to happiness,” 

She opens her lips to speak, but is, after all, silent; she 
lifts her band to extend it, but is, nevertheless, motion- 
less. : 
He watches her for a moment—for a moment only —and 
then, with a wild struggle in his heart, he says, quietly 
and courteously : 

“And nowI will bid you good-night and good-by.” 

“‘Good-by ?” she echoes, in surprise, which repays him 
for much. 

** Yes, my princess, good-by.” 

** Where do you go ?—London—St. Petersburg ?” 

Neither; I go to America, not returning until next 
September.” 

He does not add that this resolution has been formed 
within the last fifteen minutes, 

**You put an ocean between us, and yet pretend to love 
me ?” Nadine exclaims, one cannot tell whether ingenu- 
ously or no, 

“Yes,” ho replies, ‘*I put an ocean between us, hoping 
that you may be tempted to bridge it over with one loving 
thought to me on the other side.” 

She wonders, expectantly, if he will ask to, or attempt 
to kiss her—she would have permitted him to do it. 

He thinks how well he would like to kiss her, and 
silently takes bis leave without it, not even glancing back 
after his hand has drawn aside the velvet portiére, thereby 
proving to her that he is the stronger of the two; and for 
this reason, or some other, she weeps—a thing she has not 
done during the thirty-one years that she has lived. 

* * * * * * 

Again at Chatzi. The sun set full two hours ago, ani 
it is October, The sea is as blue as the sky above aud 
behind one, while afar in the western horizon grea: 
banks of purple-black clouds show their gilded and jugged 
outlines against the pale-green and pink and peurl of tlie 
place where, a while since, the day-god shone and sank in 
a celestial sea of fire and glory. 

One star only as yet beams upon the town, and seems to 
hang in heaven jast above the bar—the bar, that long 
ribbon of silvery sand where the breakers roar and surge 
on one side, while on the other the soft waves of ‘the inlet 
creep and curl placidly between it and the shore, 

Tho shore is quite deserted by those, at least, who fre- 
auent it during the day ; there are half a dozen heavy, 
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lumbering carts laden with seaweed, and a pair of stout 
little oxen to each, urged by boys and men with sticks and 
shouts, as they toil through the loose, flying sand; but 
these are but belated workers. : 

Above, in the town, the women gossip at their doors, 
the children being in bed, most of them knitting, a few 
engaged in mending nets or their husbands’ blue shirts ; 
the vines hang full with the fruit that will be picked to- 
morrow, and all looks thriving in the quarters of the vil- 
lagers, 

The villas sur-mer and otherwise present a deserted ap- 
pearance, their yards overgrown with weeds, their late 
occupants flown until another season shall, perchance, 
lure them back again. 

One walks easily up the winding street, past the rude 
shrine of Our Lady, where some devout soul has placed a 
bunch of gaudy Fall field-lilies before the wooden feet 
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whose once gilded shoes have 
been long since kissed off by 
hundreds of picus iips; and 
then ono hears ths bei! of the 
little church of St. Pierre 
ring sweetly out its never- 
neglected invitation ; and be- 
hind the bell-tower, peeping 
out, there rides the moon in 
full majesty, with on aureole 
of misty glory around her, 
which wise ones ‘say betokens 
a storm. 

One by one the lights show 
in the windows of the cha- 
teau on the hill, and within 
its hospitable walls a goodly 
company of guests is assem- 
bled. The lady, no longer 
young, nor yet so sad-look- 
ing, presides with charming 
grace and affability, and wel- 
comes gladly any and all of 
the friends of her four sons, | 

For the first time in many 
years they meet together be- 
neath their ancestral roof. 

The Princess Tourbornirski 
is there, y She did not see Louis in Paris on his arrival 
from America, and not until they encountered each other 
here had they met since the night they parted in the 
drawing-room of the 
princess’s hotel in : 

Paris. 

Nadine stands now, 
her hand drawing 
uside the curtain at 
one of the narrow 
windows in the hall, 
looking out at the 
turbulent sea. 

“Tt looks cruel,” 
she observes, turning 
away with a slight 
shudder, 
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**No! I love the sea,” answers 
Duquesne. 

**Can one love two things?” 
she inquires, with esprit, and yet 
in a very low voice. 
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**No,” he smiles as he replies: ‘‘ but one can love one 
thing—the sea, and one person—you.” 

She glances up at him and laughs, a trifle nervously. 

“«Why will you persist in being spirituelle ?” 

“You forgot that when I was in America ?” 

** Yes,” she says, somewhat reluctantly. 

‘* Would you object to telling me what you remembertd 
in connection with me during my absence—what thoughts 
you indulged yourself in with regard to my return ?” 

The princess becomes as white, one might say, as her 
snowy crépe gown ; she is silent for a moment; then, look- 
ing up into his face with the pleading eyes of a child, she 
BRYS : 

‘*Where is your violin? ‘Will you not play to me a 
little ?” 

“* My violin is here on the window-seat. I cannot, will 
not, play to you. You do not like music. Why should I 
bore you ?” 

“It will not bore me!” she cries, putting up her hands, 
affrighted at the expression she sees upon his face. 

“I wish—I long to hear you play. It isa year since I 
have listened to a violin.” 

“‘Not to-night. My princess will tell mo what she 
thought of me when the deep sea was between us—will 
not she ?” 

His tone is sweet and almost more than tender, if that 
could be. 

“T thought—I thonght—well, then "—she attempts at 
that moment to solve a problem in her own brain ; it is 
this—whether to stand upon the brink thus, as she does 
to-night, looking over as it were, and touching bliss with 
fitfal fingers, or to precipitate one’s self at once into the 
heart of one’s mystery, is the greater and more perfect 
joy? He waite. 

“T thought that the greatest violinist in the world had 
left Paris?’ the princess laughs, clasping her hands 
together and glancing about from under her long, dark 
eyelashes. 

‘Nadine !” he seized her hands in the tight clasp of his. 
**You love me; why, in God’s name, will you so torture 
me just for the sake of a little amusement, more or less ? 
Recollect I have been absent from you one whole year.” 

She raised her proud head slowly, and her large eyes 
scanned his face. 

I love you!” she says, haughtily, ** Monsieur Duquesne 
is perhaps jesting ?” 

“‘Jesting! oh, no!” He laughs a trifle bitterly. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Duquesne was merely showing Madame la Princesse 
how little she would like a conqueror in the place of a 
suitor.” He resumes his serfdom, dropping her hands. 

The princess at this moment deciles that this is too 
Gelicious to be hastily abandoned; and, although she is in 
earnest for the first and last time in her life, she says to her- 
self but one word, ‘‘ To-morrow "— being that anomaly, 
not 80 rare as ig supposed, a woman who can thoroughly 
enjoy the play of her own feelings and emotions, not only 
in retrospect but during the time in which she allows her- 
self to be swayed by them. 

There are persons who affirm that this amounts to little 
else save histrionism misplaced, but the profeasors of the 
faculty assume for themselves the perogatives of the keenest 
enjoyers, 

He takes up his instrament and draws the bow carefully 
across the strings once or twice, while she arranges her- 
self more confortably on the smal), satin sofa, and Jeans 
back prepared to listen. 

“Iam dull to-night, help me; breathe a little of your 
werm breath into my violin, and then, maybe, I can play 
for you,” 


She stretohes cut her hand and takes it from him, holds 
it to her cheek and then presses a closo kiss upon the 
strings. 

His blue eyes are fixed upon her; they inspect, with a 
sort of fiery impatience, the whole graceful and beantiful 
picture before them—the cushioned seat, the woman in 
her white garments, with white roses and diamonds lying 
on her bosom and amid her perfumed braids ; a streak of 
moonlight across her lovely face—and he forgets his 
violin. 

** Take it,” the prinoess says, laying it aoross his knees. 

**Tobe sure. I beg your pardon,” he responds dreamily, 
still not removing his eyes from her face, and telling him- 
self that, if she refuses that glance, she is not accessible 
to him now or ever. 

**Play to me,” Nadine cries, impatiently, pulling a rose 
from her gown, and tossing the petals to the floor, one ty 
one, quickly. 

**To the winds, rather,” he exclaims, swiftly starting up 
and quitting the chateau like a man that is crazed. 

She remains sitting there, disquieted at first, then peace- 
ful, and at lust happy, as she repeated the word “ To- 
morrow ” to herself over and over again. 

After this faminve, there shall be a royal banquet ; after 
this repression, she will prove herself an imperial giver. 
Yes, yes—"* To-morrow.” : 

+ * * * * * 

The town is deserted ; occasionally the glimmer of a 
candle in one of the fishermen’s cabins, or the more ambi- 
tions light of a lamp in the window of a villa whose 
occupants still lingered by the sea: but no other sign of 
life as Louis Duquesne fled down the street, hatless, his 
violin under his arm, and with no purpose in his brain but 
to gain the edge of the water, to walk up and down the 
sands, to feel the strong, violent winds blowing in his 
face, and, perchance, cooling this horrid fever that seems 
to be consuming him. 

Once there, he notices nothing—neither the round 
moon riding high in the heavens, nor the great masses of 
dark clouds that fringed the horizon, nor the multitudinous 
stars, nor the lightning that played at hide-and-seek with 
the steady shining of the planets, nor the great billows that 
rolled away yonder, nor the little waves that murmured 
coaxingly on the brown beach that he trod ; neither did 
he observe the figure that was advancing toward him—a 
slight, tall figure, closely wrapped in a waterproof-cloak ; 
and the woman seemed equally unobservant of him. 

In a moment more, however, they brushed past each 
other. Both started, both nttered an exclamation, and 
both suddenly stopped. 

“You, and here?” Duquesne ‘says, scanning her face 
with amazement. 

**J—yes. You have not forgotten me, then, utterly, 
monsieur ?” 

‘*No, no—by no means! You are the singer who sang 
at the grande salle concerts, at Geistinnen, two or three 
seasons ago. The young lady who thought herself in 
love,” he adds, laughing wildly and bitterly. ‘What 
brings you here, with these bleak winds to spoil your 
beauty, and this rough night for your only escort ?” 

“Nothing but the hope of seeing you, perchance, or 
your shadow crossing the lamplight in the windows of 
your home.” 

She glances over her shoulder at the chateau, and Louis, 
following her example, shudders visibly. 

*¢And you have not become faithless yet? Yon have 
not married, or loved, or forgotten? Why, you are a 
wonderful young person, to cling so tenaciously to 
nothing I” . 
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“I do not cling to nothing,” she replies, while her 
large, deep eyes brighten. ‘There is this that we both 
worship.”” She gently touches the violin with her fingers. 

“Musio! Ah, yes, I suppose so. Once, when I was a 
child, I said to my teacher that the heart of music lay 
buried here, that the strings spoke only of life and 
love——” 

** And loss,” she interrupts, quietly. 

“* Precisely.” 

*You have found it so?” with an eager glance into his 
haggard face. 

He does not reply, but walks along the little pier and 
enters one of the little skiffs that sidle back and forth at 
their moorings. 

“Will you come? We will go over to the bar and see 
if we oan measure the height of the breakers.” 

She follows him mechanically, steps lightly in and takes 
a seat opposite him. 

While he guides the boat across—in a direct line it 
is but a mile—she looks curiously at him, but does not 
speak until they are over, the skiff tied to a stake, and 
they sitting on a mound of Joose sand, with the sea roar- 
ing beside them and the stars above their heads. 

**T told you she was a thing of ice,” she whispers, ‘It 
was not for fire even to think of melting such coldness as 
that, or of warming so barren a heart, that a rose of love 
might spring from its satiety and unworthiness,” 

Louis vouchsafes no response; he looks at his com- 
panion merely with a sad, compassionate smile, and 
taking up his violin, begins to play very softly; and 
gradually, as she watches him, the singer knows full well 
that he is pictaring to himself the splendor and the 
beanty of the princess who sat in the box that night long 


ago. 

He plays on—weird strains, as of broken hearts that 
lingered in eternities of pain while casting backward 
glances at the blisses they had known ; bursts of unavail- 
ing passion, and the low wail of a soul that sang sadly to 
itself in vain ; and the winds rise and the billows roll and 
crash on the shore with that peculiar metallic sound that 
bodes a storm, while a flock of sea-gulls circle and dip 
and skim at the further end of the bar, awakened from 
their sleep by the noise of the elements, 

The lightning flashes more vividly, and the thunder 
cracks among the giant clouds that now have sailed quite 
up to the lady-moon ; but for a moment longer she shows 
her face, and then the dark vail floats over and shuts her 
out of their sight. The raindrops begin to fall, sparsely 
at first, and finally in a flood that drenches them to the 
skin. 

While they run quickly to the landing to get their boat 
they stumble into deep pools of water that the wind has 
dag and the clonds filled, and their feet are weary, very 
weary, for each struggles on their way alone. 

Bat there is no skift there, A flash of lightning shows 
the frai] bark to their affrighted eyes going with the blast, 
and presently they behold her swallowed ia the death- 
embrace of a huge breaker. 

They turn back toward the middle of the bar, where 
they will be further from the waves on either side; but, 
alaa! the salt and cruel waters meet them as they go, and 
their impotent hands in vain beat back the blinding spray 
and hungry sand. 

Something—her hand or his, or the wind—sweeps across 
thestrings of the violin, which Duquesne still holds cloee 
to him, and a sob that is sorrowful beyond expression is 
heard distinct and clear amid all the rash and turbulence 
and terror of the storm. 

*1¢ says loss!” shrieks the singer, in a loud voice, 


Sia the billows foam and curdle coldly up to her 
art. 

** Yes,” he answers, in a tone that is full of sweetness 
amid the wild waste and desolation of it all; ‘but it is 
good to think she left a kiss here on the poor bit of wood. 
Perhaps it was fitter for her touch than my lips would 
have——” 

Not any more. It is doubtful if the singer heard those 
last words of his. The sea drank whatever there was of 
bitter or sweet in what he said, and certes gave no sign. 

The next morning, very early, even before the sun had 
risen, but while the dawn was clear and blue and crisp, 
nevertheless, the good yjeople of Chatzi were up and 
about their work, stupidly plodding up the hill bebind 
the sheep and cows that they drove toa scanty pusture ; 
the gaudy lilies at the shrine of Our Lady lay wetted and 
unbeautiful at her feet ; the bell from the square church- 
tower rang drowsily, summoning the faithfal to matins, 
and a few curly-headed children stared out of their garret- 
windows toward the sea in dall and speechless dismay. 

As the first sunbeams struck across and lit up the 
stained-glass windows of the chateau, they also fell upon 
two or three thrifty fishermen’s wives who were already up 
on the cliffs, and, after their early meal, beginning to get 
their coarse needles and cord in order for the day’s work 
of mending the neta. 

One—an old woman, whose eyes a sudden burst of sun- 
shine almost blinds—puts up her brown and withered 
hand to shade them, and glances from under its proteo- 
tion at the sea—it rolls in inevitable measured majesty up 
to the base of the cliff on which she stands—the bar of 
Ohatzi is lost. 

The old woman's glittering needle falls from her fingers, 
and she sinks upon her knees with her blinded eyes 
turned up toward the Throne whence cometh her help. 

People said it was a miracle, and the good Pére Antoine 
preached a most eloquent sermon upon it the following 
Sunday, in the Church of St. Pierre. The shrine of Our 
Lady lacked not flowers for many a long day, and the 
children went swiftly about toward nightfall with scared 
faced turned away from the sea that had always been 
their playmate and friend heretofore. 

But there were others who recalled the time, fifty years 
ago, when the bar arose from the sea quite as suddenly as 
it had now disappeared, yet these were old persons and 
given to contradiction. 

Whichever way it was—either a miracle or a freak of 
Nature’s—whenever there was a storm, far above the crash 
and roar of wind and wave one might hear, clear and 
pure, the weird melody of a violin making most sad music 
—this none disputed. 

As to the Princess Tourbornirskf, no man ever loved 
her again—or, at least, no man ever spoke of his love to 
her, and when one has said that, one has said little, it is 
true, and yet all. 


A VISIT TO PALERMO. 

Tue plain behind Palermo is one of the richest in the 
world, and from whatever point it may be viewed, the city 
itself appears beautifully situated ; but perbaps it nowhere 
appears to greater advantage than from the Convent of 
Santa Maria di Gesu, about two miles distant at the eastern 
extremity of the plain. This edifice, of Norman founda- 
tion, at the foot of a lofty mountain, is buried in the most 
heantifnl vegetation —cypresses of immense growth. 
masses of round-topped pine, olives, oleandera, aloes, and 
vines, One or two specimens of the date-be ring palm, 
now nearly extinct, yet linger on the soil, as if loth to 
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leave it. In the time of the Saracens this tree was largely 
cultivated in the neighboring plain, adding, no doubt, 
very greatly to its beauty. Behind the convent rises a 
pathway, which, climbing the steep side of the mountain, 
attains at length a small hermitage, or chapel, overhung 
with ivy-covered rocks, and in front of it a gigantic yew- 
tree, Hence the view extends over the luxuriant plain of 
Palermo and its girdle of mountains, while the city itself 
is seen reposing along the beautiful curve of the bay. 
Conspicuous in the background is Monte Pellegrino, 
somewhat resembling the rock of Gibraltar, and about the 
same height, the summit being 1,963 feet above the level 
of the sea below. This remarkable mountain, the ancient 
Ereta, flanked as it is by inaccessible precipices, offered 
to the Carthaginians an almost impregnable stronghold. 
To the Palermitans it has a far greater interest, being to 
them a sacred place of pilgrimage, in connection with 
their patron saint. ‘ 
According to the authentic ‘‘ Vita di Santa Rosalia,” 
from which I quote, this glorious virgin was born at 
Palermo in 1130, of noble progenitors, who could boast of 
the blood of Charlemagne. Educated with the utmost re- 
finement of the period, she fled at the age of twelve from 
her father’s house to the neighboring mountains, and 
passed her whole time in acts of devotion and penance. 
At length she retired to a cavern on Monte Pellegrino, 
where she died, without her place of refuge having been 
discovered, So far tae story is probably true enough, but 
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PALERMO AND MONTE PELLEGRINO. 


what follows may possibly provoke the doubts of a skep- 
tical mind. 

During the terrible plague of 1624, when all efforts to 
stay its ravages proved ineffectual, the saint appeared in a 
dream to a certain inhabitant of Palermo, and disclosed to 
him the spot where her mortal relics yet remained un- 
buried, which were reverently gathered up and deposited 
in the custody of the archbishop. Still the pestilence re- 
fused to leave Palermo, until one day a certain Vincenzo 
Bonelli, a soapmaker, wandering about the mountain to 
deplore the loss of his better-half, was encountered by a 
beautiful damsel, who said to him, ‘* Come hither with me, 
Vincenzo, and I will show you my grotto.” Bonelli, all 
in a tremble, demanded her name, ‘I am Rosalia,” re- 
plied the virgin. ‘Then why,” said the soapmaker, 
plucking up courage to address her, ‘‘do you abandon 
your country to so many afflictions?” ‘*Such has been 
the will of Heaven,” interrupted the saint ; ‘‘ but Iam now 
sent to announce that so soon as my body shall be carried 
in procession through the city the pestilence shall cease.” 
She then showed Bonelli her place of retreat, advised hin 
to confide all that he had seen and heard to his confessor, 
and moreover predicted that in four days he should be 
with her in paradise, 

Bonelli, of course, fulfilled his instructions to the letter, 
and informed his confessor, who certified the facts by 
taking down the deposition in the presence of two pious 
Capuchins, But the most conclusive evidence, says the 
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narrator, was undoubtedly the death of the soapmaker 
himself, who died ag the saint had prognosticated, just 
four days after his glorious vision upon the mountain. In 
obedience to the virgin’s will, her bones were now carried 
in splendid procession through the city, followed by the 
senate, the clergy, and the people. From that very mo- 
ment the plague began to diminish, and totally ceased as 
soon as the precious relics had been duly circulated 
through the entire extent of the city. 

No wonder that the pious Palermitans should honor the 
memory of such a signal deliverance by a yearly festival 
which occurs in July, and lasts for several days. A mag- 
nificent car is conducted about the city, there are splendid 
exhibitions of 
fireworks, and 
tho interior of 
the cathedral is 
all in a blaze 
with 20,000 
wax-lights re- 
flected in mir- 
. rors, while the 
whole popula- 
tion of the city, 
from the high- 
est to the low- 
est, give them- 
selves up to a 
frenzy of pious 
dissipation. 

The grotto 
thus miracu- 
lously discov- 
ered is 2 good 
way up the 
mountain, and 
adorned by a 
statue of Santa 
Rosalia covered 
with a robe of 
solid gold, 
while another, 
effiigy of her 
stands in a 
strikingly pic- 
turesque situa- 
tion on the 
brink of a tre- 
mendous pre- 
cipice, ® sea- 
mark for the 
pious mariner, 
who crosses 
himself and in- 
vokes protec- 
tion 01 his patrop saint. The view hence is most mag- 
nificent, and independently of pious considerations, will 
amply repay a pilgrimage. The ascent is rendered easy 
for mule by 2 noble causeway, which ascends the steep 
slope of the mountain by a series of zigzags, 

Another very supert view of Palermo is obtained from 
this causeway, in which the herbor, the Marina, and the 
distant coast toward Bazaria, with the singular mountains 
that inclosa the bay, form certainly a most enchanting 
picture. 

About half way back from Santa Maria di Gesu to the 
city, a little to the left of the road, and distinguishable by 
the surrounding cluster of cypresses, is the church and 
Monastery of Santo Spirito, one of the earliest Christian 
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foundations at Palermo, begun by Archbishop Walter in 
1173, and famous as the scene of the memorable Sicilian 
Vespers. 

On the vigil of Easter, in the year 1282, at the Church 
of Santo Spirito, situated in the fields—then clad in al) 
their vernal beauty—about half a mile from Palermo, a 
great concourse of the citizens had assembled for vespers 
when the French, in number about 200, charged some of 
them with wearing concealed arms, and meditating resist- 
ance to authority. In the midst of the crowd advanced a 
beautiful young woman, surrounded by her friends, when 
one of the Frenchmen, named Droette, under the pretence 
of searching for a hidden weapon, insolently thrust his 
hand into her 
bosom. She 
instantly 
fainted, and 
fell into her 
husband’s 
’rms, who 
furiously ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, 
let those 
Frenchmen 
die!” ‘ Death 
to the French !” 
was re-echoed 
by the infuri- 
ated crowd, 
who, armed 
with knives, 
clubs and 
sticks, fell with 
such despera- 
tion upon their 
armed enemies 
that they cut 
them off even 
toa single man. 

With passions 
thus inflamed, 
they then 
rushed into the 
city, broke into 
the convents, 
and killed 
every monk of 
French extrac- 
tion. The 
butchery was 
horrible; no 
altar served as 
a refuge; men, 
women and 
children fell in- 
discriminate victims to the tempest of popular frenzy. 
Such bloodthirsty ferocity, as Palmeri well observes, 
would stamp the Sicilian name with indelible infamy, were 
it not justified in some degree by the illegal manner in 
which the Angevins had come into possession of the king- 
dom—by the murder of Conrad and so many other vie- 
tims, the subversion of all law, and the cruelty and op- 
pression under which the people had so long groaned. 

The French were hunted down through the whole 
island and attacked in their castles, from the towers of 
which they precipitated themselves in despair. The Sici- 
lians killed every one detected as a foreigner by observing 
his pronunciation of the word ‘‘ciceri,” or vetches—a test 
similar to that of ‘‘Shibboleth,” instituted by Jephthab 
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on the slaughter of Ephraimites. Not a Frenchman was 
left alive, except William de Porcelet, whose exemplary 
virtues obtained his immunity even in this hour of dread- 
ful retribution, 

This year Palermo celebrated with great pomp and show 
the six hundredth anniversary of that day of blood. Every 
spot connected with the tragedy was invested with re- 
newed interest, but beyond all others the Ohurch of Santo 
Spirito, of which little remains in our day except the east 
end. This exhibits pointed windows and interlacing 
arches. To this edifice is now attached the Campo Santo, 
or cemetery, which we turned out of the road to examine, 
On passing the gates, we entered an avenue of gloomy 
cypresses, on each side of which were ranges of large pits 
covered with stone slabs, one for each day in the year, 
into which at nightfall the bodies of the vulgar dead are 
promiscuously thrown, amidst a horrid confusion, from 
which the imagination revolts, then covered with quick- 
lime, sealed up, and left to fester and decay until the 
same day of the next year comes round, when a fresh 
burden of the dead are flung in upon the moldering relics 
of their predecessors, 

Through this dreary approach we reached the convent 
itself, and the guide, throwing open a pair of gates, 
pointed out two vaulted galleries,‘the sight of which, thus 
unexpectedly disclosed, struck upon the senses with a 
sudden shock, and haunted the memory for a long time 
afterward. The‘skeletons of the dead, belonging to a 
certain brotherhood, were here exposed in coffins and 
eases, clothed by the care of their friends in the very 
vestments which they had assumed when covered with 
flesh and blood—a spectacle which would have been 
grotesque had it not been unspeakably ghastly. 

On one side might be seén the bones of a soldier 
invested in all his regimental finery, and on the other a 
female with her hatds clothed in white kid gloves, her skull 
grinning horribly from the midst of ribbons and laces, 
and, but for the chapless jaws, reminding one of the expos- 
tulation of the fine lady in Pope: 


~™ One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead; 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 


Palermo is traversed by two long streets, with a hand- 
some circus at the intersection, and forming the principal 
avenues of traffic and pleasure, The principal, which ex- 
tends from the Marina to the Palace, is the Corso Vittorio 
Emmantuele, formerly called the ‘‘ Cassaro,”’ from the ‘Al 
Cazar,” or market of the Saracens, Though not very 
broad, it is yet somewhat stately in appearance, the base- 
ment, principally used as shops, being adorned with hand- 
some portals, surmounted with coats-of-arms; the first 
floor, or ‘‘ piano-nobile,” occupied by the more respectable 
families, furnished with overhanging baloonies. But then 
these gateways are stuck over with bills, these balconies 
often decorated with pendent strings of macaroni, or 
festooned with the family linen hang out to dry. 

This street is crossed by the Corso Garibaldi, formerly 
the Via Macqueda, with its churches and palaces, but 
less animated than the other Corso. Both are dotted with 
the curious giarre, or reservoirs for pure water, a noble 
bequest of the Saracens, 

‘Lhe Marina, divided into the upper and lower, is the 
great boast and pride of the Palermitans, and it must be 
confessed that it is the most beantifal promenade in 
Lurope. The lower runs along the seaside, extending 
from the gate which terminates the principal street, as far 
as the Botanical Gardens; a footway, well paved and 
Jighted, borders the margin of the bay, the carriageway is 
broad and ample, and there are besides avenues of trees 


for foot-passengers. Above this is a raised terrace, form- 
ing the upper Marina, bordered by magnificent houses, 
the gardens, or tile-paved courts of which are separated 
merely by a light railing from the promenade. But it is 
the surrounding scenery which constitutes its distinguish- 
ing beauty. 

In our times Palermo is associated with Garibaldi, and, 
as we have seen, its finest street bears his name. On the 
13th of May, 1860, within two weeks after landing in 
Sicily, he attacked Palermo, though it was held by a Nea- 
politan general with 12,000 regular troops. The people, 
however, were on his side, and in four hours after his ap- 
pearance at the Termini Gate, he was in possession of the 
city, having driven the Neapolitans to the palace and 
castle, 

Six years after, the people of Palermo rose to save their 
time-honored shrines and convents from suppression, but 
they found their new masters as tyrannical as their old ; the 
house of Savoy butchered them as ruthleasly as Bourbon 
had ever done. 


LITTLE BO-PEEP. 
By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


Littie Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 

And some one or other's lost Little Bo-peep— 

Or she'd never be wandering at twelve o’clock 

With a golden crook, and a velvet frock, 

In a diamond necklace, in such a rout, 

In diamond buckles, and, my! how shocking, 

A beautiful leg in a red-silk stocking! 

And an ankle a sculptor might rave about. 

But I think she’s a little witch, you know, 

With the broomstick-crook and her high-heel’d shoe, 
And the mischievous fun that flashes thro’ 

The wreaths of her amber hair—don’t you ? 

No wonder the flock follows Little Bo-peep, 

Such a shepherd would turn all the world into sheep, 
To trot at hor heels and look up in the face 

Of their pastor, for—goodness knows what—not for grace !— 
Her face that recalls in its reds and its blues 

(Blue eyes, and red lips full of pearls, if you choose) 
And its setting of gold, ‘‘ Esmeralda” by Greuze.... 
There's “ Little Bo-peep,” dress, diamonds and all, 

As I met her last night at the Fancy Ball. 


A CURIOUS SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT. 


A New Yorx paper mentions a curious instrument in- 
vented by a young Japanese engineer. It is a familiar 
fact to those acquainted with the problems of survey- 
ing and engineering, that the most tedious calculations 
associated with professional services of that class arise 
from the method of triangulation now in use, and from 
the fatiguing and abstruse relations of sines and cosines 
which enter into the work. The necessity of an instra- 
ment capable of measuring these relations with acou- 
racy, and of experimentally solving the problems of trigo- 
nometry arising in the course of a survey, has been long 
confessed by engineers. 

The invention perfected by the young Japanese en- 
gineer—nct patented, by-the-way—consiets primarily of 
a steel or brass plate, near the bottom of which is a grad- 
uated bar which may represent the base of any given tri- 
angle. The bar is graduated into ten equal parts with 
extreme accuracy, and these sections are again graduated 
uxtil a linear register of the utmost conceivable fineness is 
produced. At one end of the bar is fixed a semicircular 
plate, the circumference of which is graduated into de- 
grees, minutes and seconds, and the base of which is par- 
allel with the bar itself. At the other end is placed a 
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quadrant, or quarter of a circle, graduated in the same 
manner. At the centre of each of the circles of which 
these plates form sections, a movable bar turns upon a 


pivot in the same manner as the hands of aclock. Each |. 


of these bars is graduated into ten equal parts of the same 
length as those of tho bases, and each part is finally sub- 
divided. The quadrant and semicircular plates are also 
80 constructed as to slide into the fixed bar, thus forming 
a base-line of any convenient or assignable length. With 
this instrument such problems as those in which one 
angle and the adjacent sides, one side and the adjacent 
angles, or one angle and the opposite side are given, to 
find the other factors, may be performed instantaneously 
without calculation. Having, for example, one angle and 
the adjacent sides given, the engineer revolves the gralu- 
ated bar upon the quadrant if the angle is less than a 
right angle, and upon the semicircle if it is obtuse, until 
the proper angle is registered. He then revolves the 
second bar until a triangle is formed whose sides are ex- 
actly proportionate to those given, and reads off the 
second angle from the plate. To find the third it is only 
necessary to subtract the sum of the two already ascer- 
tained from 180. In the meantime, the ratio of the third 
side to the other has already been registered upon the 
second movable bar. The problem is consequently 
solved without reference to the sines, cosines and tedious 
logarithms with which trigonometry abounds. 


THE PRIMER. 


Ay INTERESTING REFERENCE To ITS Farty Use 1n New ENGLAND. 


A LATE number of the Congreyutionalist contains an in- 
teresting article upon some of the earliest Primers in use 
in New England. A single copy of an Indian Primer, 
compiled by John Eliot and printed at Cambridge, in 
1669, has been preserved. Mr. I. Hammond Trumbull, of 
Hartford, Conn., it appears, is of opinion that its contents 
are substantially the same as those of the earliest New 
England Primer in English, before they were ‘‘enlarged” 
and “improved,” or ‘‘ adorned with cuts,” This is nearly 
twenty years older than the first New England Primer 
which can he traced, and sixty-eight years older than the 
earliest now known to survive ina complete form. ‘The 
‘New England Primer’ of 1737,” the Constitulionalist says, 
‘has on the inside of the first leaf, before the title, a 
woodcut of ‘King George IL,’ and on the reverse a 
ghastly image labeled ‘The Pope, or Man of Sin.’ It has 
the ‘Great Capital Letters,’ the ‘Small Letters,’ the 
*Easie Syllables for Children,’ the ‘Words of One Syl- 
lable,’ and so on to those caterpillary ones of six syllables 
each. Then come the woodcuts with their rhymes, begin- 
ning, ‘In Adam’s fall we sinned all’—but stopping short 
of the late Dr. Teylor’s suggestion of the next stage of the 


same trath : 
“In Cain’s murder 
We sinned furder.’ 


These are succeeded by ‘The Dutifal Child’s Promises’; 
by ‘An Alphabet of Lessons for Youth’; the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments ; six verses, ‘ one 
of which every child should learn "by heart,’ among which 
i= ‘Now I lay me,’ etc., and another : 


‘Have communion with fow, 
Be intimate with ONE; 
Deal justly by all, 
Speak evil of none.’ 


Then come prayers at lying down and for the morning, 


the names and orders of the Books of the Old and New 
Testament, with ‘ Verses for Little Obildren,’ beginning ; 


‘Though I am young, a litle one,’ 
and the hymn: 
‘Lord, if Thou lengthen out my days,’ erc., 


followed, over leaf, by the famous and never-to-be-forgotten 
picture-cut of ‘Mr. John Rogers, Minister of the Gospel 
in London, the first Martyr in Queen Mary's Reign '"—his 
wife, ‘with nine small Children, and one at her Breast, 
following him to the Stake.’ Then follow the verses said 
to have been made by Mr. Rogers, as an ‘ Exhortation’ 
(in later editions, ‘ Advice’) to his children ; but which 
Mr. Trumbell shows were, in fact, composed by Robert 
Smith, a contemporary of Rogers, and later a martyr also. 
The ‘Shorter Catechism’ completes the book. The next 
edition known to exist is called the ‘ New England Primer, 
Improved,’ printed at Boston, in 1768, and very consider- 
ably altered from its predecessor. Dr. Trumbull points 
out that the ‘ Great Revival’ had intervened between these 
two editions, and he traces to the influence of this fact the 
obvious change which now comes over the spirit of the 
Primer, which is no longer primarily anti-Papal, but 
Evangelical, The Pope, as a bugbear, is gone, and ‘all 
that savored of worldliness, frivolity and vain imaginings’ 
was ousted by a substitute of a distinctively religious 
tone. Notice some such changes of this character as the 
following : 
Original. 
The Cat doth play 
And after slay. 


A Dog will bite 
A Thief at night. 


“improved.” 
Christ oructiled 
For sinners dy’d. 


The Deluge drown’d 
The earth around. 


Noah did view 
Th’ old world & new. 


Nightingales sing 
In time of Spring. 


Time outs down all 
Loth great and small. 


Young Timothy 
Learnt sin to fly. 


Dr. Trambull also points out how the liberty thus taken 
by this editor emboldened those who published later 
editions to make still further innovations, Witness tho 
following changes in regard to the letter K: 


1787, Our King the good 


No man of blood. 


Proud Korah’s Troop 
Was swallowed up. 


The British King 
Lost States thirteen 


"Tis youth’s delight 
To fly their Kite. 


1768, 
1797. 


1812. 


This ‘ Improved ’ Primer was issued in succeeding editions 
in 1770, 1776 and 1777." 


ABOUT BEVERAGES, 


Ancrest Egypt had a species of wine, and also a liquor 
called zythos, drawn from barley by fermentation, resem- 
bling beer. That the people did not escape from intoxi- 
cation is shown by drawings which have been preserved oi 
slaves carrying their masters home, and the like; but the 
effects of the two drinks were noticed to be different. 

Grecians used wine from the earliest period, and history 
gives many tokens that they did so to excess. But the 
statement that they were fond of pouring salt-water into 
it to improve the flavor rises a gentle suspicion that it 
differed from modern wine. The like inference is suggested 


ABOUT BEVERAGES. 


The willow, poplar, sycamore, 


and walnnt are said to yield 


palatable beverages. Koumias, 
of which descriptions were 


published during President 
Garfield's illness, is fermented 
milk, and is the basis of what 
may be called the koumiss 
cure, administered to individ- 
uals at establishments main- 
tained among the Tartars ; but 
doctors differ as to whether the 
treatment when tried by Amer- 


icans or Englishmen effects a 


radical cure or only causes a 


temporary fattening. The 
drink is a favorite one among 
the Tartars and Circassians, 
and they have a legend that 
the angel who succored Hagar 
in the desert showed her how 
to make it, and the receipt 
has been handed down from 
that time. 

The Chinese make liquors, 
and mischievous ones—to in- 
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by reading that among the Romans the low-priced grades 
of wine sold at threepence for ten gallons, and that the 
magnates drank it by the gallon. But both the Grecians 
and Romans imported wine from Egypt; who knows but 
this may have been the chief cause of intemperance among 
them ? 

Julius Cmsar’s troops seemed to have carried, perhaps 
not the original idea of wine and malt liquor, but improved 
ways of making them, to Gaul and Britain ; and grape- 
culture and wine-making throve in France because natural 
to the soil and climate, while ale and beer were so suited 
to English conditions, and were so easily made by a people 
raising an abundance of grain, that they soon became the 
national beverages in prefer- 
ence to the mead and cider with 
which the ancient Britons had 
been wont to regale them- 
selves. 

Barley is the basis of severa: 
drinks made in different parts 
of the world by processes 
analogous to modern brewing, 
but they are totally different in 
their intoxicating effects. The 
discoverers of America found 
maize in use among the native 
tribes in making a species of 
beer called chica ; and history 
indicates that the natives 
would have suffered less from 
intemperance if they had 
clung to their own drink than 
they have since adopting the 
strong liquor introduced by 
the whites, 

There are some unexpected 
sources of these beverages. In 
England, spruce, fir, birch, 
maple, and ash trees have in 
former years been tapped, and 
the sap fermented for a drink. 


dulge them freely in their 
native drinks would not be a 
hopeful experiment—from rice, from the palm, and even 
from mutton. Saké is a beer which has been long and 
widely used in Japan, and, though strong, is called whole- 
some ; and the Japanese make other drinks from plums, 
from the juice of the plum or the birch, and from the 
flowers of the motherwort and the peach. The Russians 
delight in quass made from barley and rye flour. Several 
varieties of grass, herbs, or flowers, roots of sundry plants, 
the juices of the sugar-cane, the aloe or the cavassa, and 
even of the potato and beet are used among various tribes 
or nations as the basis of some favorite drink. 


TuereE is more fatigue in laziness than in a life of labor. 
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4 WHITED SEPULCHRE.—‘' TURNING QUICKLY, PHILIP BEHELD THE GIRL KNEELING ON THE GROUND BESIDE A PROSTRATE FIGURE, 
TRYING VAINLY TO LIFT IT IN HER FEEBLE ARMS,” 


A WHITED SEPULCHRE. 


By M. T. CALDOR. 
Cuapter I. 


- “So THE morning mail is in! but what is that to me?” 
was Philip Markham’s listless thought, as he saw the 
gargon emerging from the low doorway of the pension, 
with several letters in his hand. 

And his eyes strayed away, dreamily, to the glorious 
scene outspread before the garden of the little pension of 
Frau Hellers, which humble little building nestled among 
the trees below Heidelberg Castle, and commanded alike 
the majesty of the world-renowned ruins at the summit of 
the mountain and a full view of the lovely valley beneath, 
with its clustering town-roofs close at hand, and its far 
stretches of emerald plains, through which the placid river 
wound under its arched bridges, sweeping onward to its 
junction with the magnificent Rhine. 

Vol, XIV., No. 4—29. 


The admiring brown eyes did not belong to a newly 
arrived tourist. Philip Markham had received his degree 
from the University of Heidelberg nearly six months pre- 
vious, after several years of faithful sthdy. 

And he was still lingering to follow up those special 
studies which most deeply interested him. 

He had been away for the last two months, on a vaca- 
tion tramp through Tyrol, and he was only yesterday re- 
turned to his little room in the pension. 

Consequently, he had no acquaintance with the other 
members of Fraa Heller’s constantly changing family ; a 
goodly portion of which was made up of tourists of all 
nationalities, coming eagerly to enjoy a close proximity to 
the grand old castle, 
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Ho had taken his egg and toast at a late breakfast-hour, 
and met no one at the table. 


But since he had come out.into the garden he was aware | in a voice of eager sympathy. 


that the benoh beyond him was occupied. 

He was not so interested in the pallid-faced, elderly gen- 
tleman, who was pouring over a London paper, as in the 
owner of a soft, sweet voice, whose possessor was hidden 
from him by the gentleman’s shoulder and the trailing 
vines. 

That it was a lady was made evident by a heap of float- 
ing draperies appearing beyond the gentleman’s knee, 
And something in their color—a pale-blue—and fluttering 
knots of ribbon, also visible, gave a pleasing suggestion of 
youth and beauty. 

He was just inquiring of himself what pretext would 
furnish excuse for rising and sauntering to a position 
which would command a full view of that bench, when the 
gargon appeared and walked direotly toward the gen- 
tleman. 

The pale-blue folds stirred, and shook themselves free 
from tangles. A slender figure rose up and atepped for- 


He saw a graceful head, wound about with braids of fair 
hair, and two white hands outstretched in eagerness, 

“A letter! oh! papa, a letter from home,” said the 
girlish voice, in English, ‘‘Who knows but it is a sum- 
mons at last ?” 

The words were nothing, bat there was a pathetic home- 
sickness in the voice, 

The gentleman rose also and took a step forward to meet 
Franz, whose honest face beamed with pleasure, as he 
held forth the letter. 

It was always a happiness for Franz to bring the letters 
to the English people, for, as he said to the Frau a dozen 
times o week, ‘‘ Let them be as icy as the glaciers them- 
selves at all cther times, they do glow and beam when I 
bring the letters—always, always.” 

And this was to be no exception to the oase, for a red 
flush tinged the gentleman’s pallid face, and his eye 
eperkled with an almost feverish glitter as he grasped the 
extended letter. 

Philip saw the wasted hands shaking with nervous agi- 
tation as they tore open the envelope, while he yet stood 
erect to read it. 

But Philip was diverted from further observation. Franz 
brought a letter for himself, with a London postmark 

He opened it, quickly, and read the short, curt lines 
witbin : 


“To Philip Markham, Heidelberg : 

“Deak 8ra—Oolonel Trente understands that you are through 
your university course. He wishes me to request you to come at 
once to Trente Towers, ——shire. Inclosed please find a draft to 
defray all expenses. You had best respond promptly in person. 
We remain your obedient servants, Grant & WAgpe.” 


“ Lonpon, May 21, 18—. 


Philip folded the letter carefully, and stared off again 
down the river, without, however, seeing it, or the blue 
mountain tops in the distance, below which met the waters 
of the Rhine and Neckar in a glad embrace. 

‘*So Iam to meet my unknown benefactor at last! And 
destiny is about to turn the page and reveal what 1 have 
dreamed about so long !”” 

So much thought he had given to his own letter, but 
now he was sharply diverted from it, 

Simultaneously with a piteous cry, ‘Papa, papa, why 
do you look so ?” came the thud of a falling body. 

ae pe Lar Philip beheld tha girl kneeling 
on the groun ide a prostrate 6 ing vainl 
lift i in her feoble arms.” saa a = 
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Two strides brought him to the rescue, 
‘*Let me lift him for you. Has he swooned ?” he said, 
**He will soon——” 

But a single glance at the flushed face, the fallen jaw, 
cheoked his words. : 

He called sharply to Franz, who was just entering the 
house. 

A moment after Franz, the Frau herself, and half a 
dozen others, were gathered about the group. 

Philip had laid the rigid form gently back upon the 
greensward, and the good Frau, with the tears running 
down her cheeks, took the pule, dazed girl into her arms. 

*« Dear Friulein, it is not of use. But Franz shall bring 
the doctor. But it is notof use; the death-look is there." 

‘‘Dead! My father dead!” cried the girl, the voice 
still low and silvery, but wild as jangled bells. ‘No, no, 
that is too terrible! It cannot be! Oh, bring a doctor! 
Please help me, sir. Oh, bring me an English doctor !” 

She turned instinctly toward Philip, holding out to him 
imploring hands. 

He took them gently and held them a moment reassur- 
ingly. 

“I will do everything I can. But there is no pulse, 
and I fear sho is right. There is a look of death on his 
face. But he has gune instantaneously, without suffering 
from wasting disease, without facing the agony of ap- 
proaching death. Oan you not be a little oomforted by 
that thought ?” 

‘‘Oh, no, no! I can only think that I have lost him, 
that I am all alone,” she faltered, staring blankly around, 
as if her eyes saw nothing there. Then once again she 
turned imploringly to Philip. ‘Oh, bring me a doctor ! 
I know he cannot have died without a word. Papa, papa, 
speak to me! Only a single word, papa!” and breaking 
from the hold of the sobbing Fran, she knelt down and 
grasped the motionless hand, and laid her cheek against it 
fondly. 

There was an English doctor in the town at the foot of 
the mountain, Franz brought him in what he called an 
incredibly short time, though to those who waited every 
moment had seemed an hour. 

He cast a glance at the fallen jaw and suffused face and 
slowly shook his head. 

‘*Not heart, but brain,” he said, gravely. 
little clot of blood, but inevitably death.” 

The poor girl shuddered and clung to Philip’s hand. 

‘“‘Must I believe it? Is it really true?” she asked, 
woefally. 

‘*My poor child,” faltered Philip, in answer, ‘‘ what can 
I say to comfort you? Whom shallI bring? Have you 
any friends in Heidelberg ?” 

**No, not one,” she answered, ‘If papa is dead I have 
not a single friend this side the channel,” 

The doctor was talking with the Frau abont the neces- 
sary legal formalities, The latter lifted the neglected 
letter from the ground, where it was fluttering idly, and 
handed it to the doctor, who in turn passed it over to 
Philip. The latter received it mechanically. 

**Coax her into the house, and prepare her for that 
speedy removal of the body which seems so cruel to us,"” 
whispered the doctor. 

They all seemed to turn to him as to her natural proteo- 
tor, The physician, indeed, supposed it to be the case, 
judging, perhaps, by Philip's pallid face and sorrowful 
looks. 

** You have sequaintances here, somewhere, of course ? 
At Frankfort, perhaps, or Wiesbaden. I can send for 
them. You need a lady friend so much. Think a me- 
ment, and tell me who to send fer,” be said, while be 
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gently led her into the tiny room which answered for the 
parlor and reception-room of the pension, 

The wide eyes looked at him wistfully. 

“There is no one. Ihsd only papa. Hoe did not like 
me to make acquaintances. We have wandered over 
Europe all these years, and I was tired before—so tired ! 
But now—oh, papa, papa!” and with this wail, which 
ended all her sentences, she bent her face and hid it in 
her clasping bands, 

Philip’s sensitive nature was deeply touched. His eyes 
filled with tears as he rejoined. 

‘*You may count upon my help as far as you will accept 
it. Whatever you wish shall be done. But you know the 
body must soon be removed. Will you have a funeral 
service here, or——" 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” wailed the 
girl 
_ Here the kind-hearted Frau came forward and took her 
again into her strong arms. 

_ “Tho Friulein must be brave, She must go and lie 
down, or illness will come.” 

And she carried her promptly out of their sight. 

Philip was left with the crumpled letter still in his 
hand. 

“It was that odious letter which killed him,” said 
Franz, at his elbow. ‘To think that I should carry it to 
him!” 

Philip glaneed down and read : 

“ Lonpon, May 21, 18—. 

“Dean Sre—Yours received, I have no money to remit. 
Johan & Co. failed a month ago and swamped everything. Be- 
sides, the old matter is more dungerous than ever. You must not 
think of coming to England yet. It would be madness to attempt 
it. Sorry to refuse your appeal, but it is impossible to do other- 
wise. Yours truly, C.J. H.” 

** Horace Younge, Heidelberg.” 


** Brief lines enough to be so deadly,” thought Philip ; 
‘yet I fear Franz is right, that the letter killed him. 
Strange!” and his thoughts reverted to his own letter. 
** The two havo traveled together in the same mails, alike 
cold, incisive, pithy; but on what different errands ! 
That poor child | what, indeed, is to become of her ?” 

About an hour afterward the Frau came tiptoeing up to 
Philip. 

Bhe has been made tosleep. I gave her of the doctor's 
potion, and she sleeps at last.” 

“tah,”’ said Philip, sorrowfully, ‘ff we could only find 
some one she has known and loved to be there when she 
wakes! I shall dread that waking, Frau Heller.” 

The kind-hearted Frau shook her head, dismally. 

“The officers have carried away the body. There was 
very little gold in his pockets, and the letter of credit was 
taken up into five pounds. The Herr Doctor thinks the 
Englishman was poor,” said she, sighing between every 
other word. 

* Poor child !” re-echoed Philip. 

Then he went back to his own affairs, which gave him 
plenty to do, for he would need to settle up his Heidel- 
berg accounts, and pack all his effects ready for the start 
to England. 

While he was in the midst of this work there came a 
timid tap at his door. 

He opened it, to find the Frau standing there with a 
sorely disturbed countenance. 

**Herr Markham, I can do nothing with that ohild. 
Bhe pays no attention to the rest of us, but continually 
aske for you,” she said, lugubriously. 

**I will come,” responded Philip, dropping the port- 
masteau-strap he held in his hands; “but I wish she had 
slept longer.” 


‘She is a poor distracted child,” apologised the Frau. 
‘*She does not see that the Herr is young.” 

“Indeed I should hope not. One does not think of 
conventionalities under such grief.” 

Nor could Philip think of them himself when he 
entered the little sitting-room and saw the woe-begone 
face flush for a moment out of its deadly pallor, and a 
gleam of light break across the dreary eyes that seemed to 
have a film of horror frozen upon their purple depths. 

**Oh,” she oried, ‘you are English, and you are kind. 
Tell me what I must da They have carried my father 
away !” 

‘*My dear Miss Younge, you know it is the inflexible 

rule abroad. And, after all, what matter? Your father 
has left that frozen body. Think of him as safe and 
happy—with your mother, perhaps.” 
_ “Ah, yes, I ought to think of that,” she sighed, fixing 
those dull eyes full upon his face. ‘Bat I only remem- 
ber that Iam alone. And papa would never talk to me of 
my mother, it huré him so; and thus I do not seem to 
know her.” 

“You will wish me to attend to the necessary rites ?”’ 
he said, presently. ‘‘Shall you bury him here, or take 
the body to England ?” 

With both hands pressed heavily against her eyelide, 
she murmured back : 

*T wish I knew what papa would wish—about Emg- 
land.”’ 

** Perhaps you ought to see this letter. If you think 
best, I can telegraph to any address you give me.” 

Hoe put the letter gently in her lap and walked to the 
window. 

She went over it patiently many times before she 
grasped the meaning, and then she said, sharply, as if 
every word gave her a pang : 

**No; I will not carry him to England.” Let him be 
buried here. I can trust you to attend to it, I thank 
you for being so kind. See—here is all our money and 
his watch, Is it enough to pay all that is needed, and to 
leave just enough to take me, in the cheapest manner pos- 
sible, to England? My only relative is there—my Aunt 
Ann, I must find her. Oh, I must find some one of my 
own or—TI shall die !” 

Philip took the scanty gold and the watch. Heremem- 
bered his own generous draft, and answered, promptly : 

“It is quite enough. I am going myself to London, 
and immediately. I will see you safely there.” 

The Frau, who had been listening, here coughed signifi- 
cantly. 

Philip colored, while he answered her look promptly : 

“T will go down to the Schrieder and the Hotel da 
Russe, There may be ladies there starting for England.” 

The girl made no reply. She had closed her eyes and 
olasped her hands again with that rigidity of grasp which 
betrays the unnatural tension of the nerves. 

Philip glanced at her, anxiously. 

** Oh, to be able to bring to her a tender-hearted coun- 
try woman !”” was his inward ory. 

For the first time now he could study her face to realise 
all its soft curves and girlish graces. The features were 
delicate and regular. The eyebrows defined below the . 
broad low forehead in that rare way which makes them as 
distinot as if penciled by an artist’s brash, and yet not in 
the least protruding or heavy. 

The hair, disordered as it was, rippled away in graceful 
waves, and was of a tint seldom seen out of paintings and 
Parisian doll-shops—not red, nor brown, nor yellow, but 
of a hue which blended all three, and could not be 
matohed save perhaps in some field of ripe grain where 
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the outer husks are deepening fromfthe sun-kissed straw- 
color. 

He wondered as he remembered that he could not tell 
the color of the eyes. But while he gazed, the long, 
curved lashes clung closely to the pallid cheek and 
never lifted. 

‘‘You would like me to bring some Englishwoman to 
you, Mies Younge ?” he ventured to ask. 

The heavy lids lifted, and he saw the eyes, but so filled 
with a bewildered misery, that he wished he had not 
looked into their violet depths. . 

**I do not—know,” she faltered. 
my Aunt Ann.” 

** You shall reach England as speedily as is possible. I 
will attend to that.” 

“Then do not trouble yourself to find any one. I trust 
to you entirely.” 

And she turned her head away, and closed her eyes 
again.” 

Philip left the room slowly, and as soon as he was across 
the threshold Frau Heller laid her plump hand upon his 
shoulder. 

**You understand, Herr Markham, she is like a child 
that is half asleep. She does not see that it is not right 
for a young Fraulein to Jean so upon a gentleman. She 
does not know that you are young. She has been strangely 
reared to know only her father, and next to him, she trusts 
you. You will think no wrong of her for this ?” she said, 
anxiously. 

Philip stopped to clasp her hand warmly. 

*¢ You are 8 good woman, Frau Heller. I thank you for 
being so thoughtful for this desolate stranger, and I assure 
you I shall treat her as I would a sister of my own, had 
heaven but bleased me with such a tie.” 

The worthy Frau drew a long sigh of relief and went 
back to the sitting-room. 

Philip proceeded down the mountain’s winding road, 
through the quaint streets of the old to the new town, and 
there reconnoitred the hotels and examined the register. 

There were plenty of English names upon the latter, 
but, as he had feared, nearly all were outward bound. 
However, he found a courier whom he had met on his 
Tyrolese tour, and the latter volunteered to introduce him 
to a party, one of whose ladies had expressed, in his 
hearing, a desire to return to England. 

Philip Markham had little experience of ladies’ society, 
and since his student life at Heidelberg, had scarcely ex- 
changed a single word with any other than Frau Heller 
and her maids—Olga and Hildegarde. At another time he 
would have shrunk from the ordeal before him. 

Now, however, in the earnestness of his sympathy with 
the desolate girl at the pension, he followed the courier 
without a thought of embarrassment, and found himseli 
in the midst of a bevy of ladies and gentlemen, who were 
mostly in hats and wraps, waiting for the carriages to take 
them upon their varying expeditions. 

He was not much discomposed by the courier’s some- 
what dramatic introduction. But standing in their midst, 
cap in hand, he told the story of their countrymen’s sudden 
death, and his desolate daughter’s need. 

There were at least a dozen people grouped about a 
centre-table, which was piled with wraps and travelers’ 
apportenances, and all, in one way or another, gave evi- 
dence of personal prosperity, enlightenment, and probable 
claim to be called Christian and not heathen people, 

Yet Philip Marston was keenly disappointed at their re- 
ception of his little narrative. 

The ladies said, in soft, low voices: ‘Ah, how sad !"” 
«« How very unfortunate !” 


“I wish I could have 


The gentlemen looked at each other, and one broad- 
shouldered man put his hand into his pocket, and drew 
forth a plethoric Russia-leather pocketbook. 

But Philip made a deprecating gesture. 

“*T am not asking for pecuniary assistanoe, nor, indeed, 
for any one to be at much trouble on her account. Iam 
proceeding to England, and shall take charge of her journey. 
But—but, I am not an elderly man ; though I hope I can 
beagentleman, And the young lady was an entire stranger 
to me yesterday; and there are proprieties to be con- 
sidered. Besides, it seemed to me that a lady—a country- 
bir could be of so much comfort to this desolate 
gir’ 9 

“I never could talk to strangers. I should be s0 awk- 
ward,” stammered a rosy-cheeked matron, in response to 
# nudge from her husband’s elbow. 

“TI am sure it would be only an annoyance to have a 
atranger thrust upon me in such grief,” said another, 
frigidly, 

And immediately there was a chorus, in every key of 
the feminine voice. 

‘Oh! certainly, she would find it a great intrasion ! 
We should never think of such a thing. It is far better to 
leave her to the privacy of her grief.” 

Philip glanced around, and his young lip curled. But 
before he could answer, a tall girl swept forward. Her 
cheeks were glowing, her eyes full of tears. 

‘* Wait a moment, sir; my mother is coming down, as 
soon as she has breakfasted. I have not spoken before, 
because I supposed the elder ladies had the best right. 
Oar carriage is ordered for a drive to the castle. Woe will 
go first upon this errand, which is a privilege as well asa 
duty.” 

The broad-shouldered man hurried to her side. 

“That is my good girl,” he said, proudly. 
dered, Kitty, why you did not speak before.” 

The girl’s brown eyes flashed a satirical glance toward 
the discomfited group of ladies. 

“Why, papa, was not Mrs, Munson saying, yesterday, 
that she was the benefactress of her shire? And Mra El- 
phinstone is such o zealous patron of the orphan asylum 
at home. Iam only a chit of a girl, I gave precedence 
to my betters.” 

Philip forgave her the evident enjoyment of this thrust. 

“I thank you very much,” he said, in a lowered voice. 
‘Not more for Miss Younge’s sake than for my own. I 
have been a long time away from England, and have seen 
but little of my countrywomen.” 

She laughed. 

*‘T see; you began to think us all creatures of stone. A 
sort of physiological paradox; excellent in health, with 
good circulation, but without hearts.”’ 

And then the clear, honest brown eyes misted again, as 
she said : 

‘But tell us more about this poor girl. Think, papa, 
if it had been your Kitty.” 

And she clasped both her gauntleted hands about his 
arm, and leaned her head fondly against his shoulder. 

His jovial face saddened even with the thought of such 
a trial touching his darling, and he pat his arm around 
her protectingly, while Philip repeated his acoount of the 
morning's tragio event. 

It was scarcely finished when a hand was laid abruptly 
upon Philip’s arm. He turned to see a tall figure, with 
erect head, almost higher than his own, and to confront a 
singular face, of a peculiar dead-white tint, with two glit- 
tering gray eyes, whose glance seemed, somehow, to bear 
with them the frosty glare of ice. He could not repress a 
little start. 


«I won- 
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**T beg your pardon,” said a crisp, authoritative voice. 
**My maid has given me a stupid account of your story, 
and I have taken the liberty to listen for myself. Did 


you say the girl’s name was Younge ”” 

*‘This is Miss Van Benthuysen, sir,” said 
the young lady, but with a smile of repressed 
amusement on her face, ‘‘I did not catch 
your name under the courier’s queer accent, 
or I would finish the introduction, And, by- 
the-way, papa is Walter Anderson, of 
shire, You won’t need to be told I am his 
daughter Kitty.” 

“And I am Philip Markham,” responded 
Philip. ‘‘Yes, the young lady’s name is 
Younge.” 

*‘But the father’s name?’ pursued the 
newcomer. ‘There are Younges of my own 
acquaintance abroad here somewhere.” 

**His name is Horace Younge. I have not 
learned the daughter's yet,” replied Philip. 
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A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 


There was 2 moment’ssilence. Kitty Anderson was sure 


emerald, set about with diamonds, shut suddenly with a 
viselike grip. The thin, vividly scarlet lips certainly 
twitched with a triumphant smile, and then settled into 


grim gravity. But the woman spoke 
composedly. 

‘* Are you going to see this girl, Miss 
Kitty ? I think I will accompany you 
if that stupid Mitkins will ever bring 
my fur cloak.” 

‘‘We are waiting for my mother,” 
replied Miss Kitty, politely. 

But as the tall figure moved away 
she shrugged her plump shoulders, 
and with a roguish glance at Philip, 
added : 

‘‘Hapless Mitkins! Condemned to 
the perennial companionship of that 
odious fur cloak. I think Miss Van 
Benthuysen would wear sables the year 
round in Calcutta itself.” 

But here the entrance of a quiet, 
unpretentious lady, who was immedi- 
ately introduced as her mother, divert- 
ed Miss Kitty's satirical remarks. 

A short time afterward Philip found 
himself seated in the carriage with Mr, 
and Mrs. and Miss Kitty Anderson, 
talking as freely as if he had known 
them all his life. 


Carrer IL 


‘‘Tur finer view is on this side. Let me change places 


that the long, lean hand on which blazed a magnificent | with you,” said Philip, presently, noticing that Miss 
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Kitty’s close hat, which seemed to be entirely composed 
of the glossy blue-green Impian plumage, was more than 
half the time far out the carriage, while its fair wearer was 
closely absorbed in gazing behind them. 

“*Oh, no,” replied she, hastily, “I am not staring be- 


hind me for that. We shall come up another time for 


our sightseeing. But I am watching Miss Van Benthay- 
gen’s carriage. It is certainly following ours, and she 
must really be coming. How very strange !” 

“Why, Kitty, the gentleman will think Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen a heathen,” said her mother, reprovingly. ‘‘ Why 
should she not come to offer her sympathy and assist- 
ance ?” 

“¢Miss Van Benthuysen’s sympathy!” ejaculated Miss 
Kitty. “What a Dead Sea apple! All good saints pre- 
serve me from its freezing contact !” 

‘My dear child, I am always trying to persuade you 
not to form such hasty opinions, Miss Van Benthuysen 
is peculiar, but ——” 

Miss Kitty burst into a ringing laugh, and patted her 
mother’s hand tenderly. 

“‘Oh, you dear, good mamma, You will never believe 
ill of any one. So you think Miss Van Benthuysen is 
only peculiar? Think of it, papa—she is peculiar.” 

The father joined in her laugh, but he also said : 

“It would be well to look through your mother’s rose- 
colored glasses as often as you can, Kitty. It is cheerier 
for both sides, I think. And I’m sure we don’t value 
mamma any the less for her peouliarity.” And he cast 
a fond glance toward his quiet wife, while Kitty gave an- 
other pat to the hand. 

“What a pleasant family!” was Philip’s comment. 
“ Ab, there are no homes like those of dear old England.” 

“ Miss Van Benthuysen might be a powerful friend if 
she chose, She is immensely wealthy, and has no near 
relatives,” observed Mr, Anderson, thoughtfully. ‘If 
this girl is so desolate, it would be a fine thing for her to 
win Miss Van Benthuysen’s favor.” 

But Kitty shrugged her ehoulders again. 

“Is it the pension I see—that roof up yonder among the 
trees ?” she asked. 

““That is it,” answered Philip, and his thoughts went 
back to the sorrowfal orphan there, and his face grew 
grave again. 

Not another word was spoken until they had descended 
from the carriage, walked across the narrow yard, and 
were standing before the door which Frau Heller held 
open for their entrance. = ; 

The kindly German face brightened visibly at this 
relief from what had evidently been felt as 8 great burden. 

“ Ah,” she murmured to Philip, in her uative language, 
“English ladies! That is right, Herr Markham ” 

If Philip shared her relief, it was of short duration. 

At their entrance, the slender figure, still sitting rigidly 
in the easy-chair, stirred slightly, and the blue eyes 
opened wearily, gave a listless, dreary look, and closed 


again. ; 
Kitty Anderson crossed the room swiftly, and knelt 
down beside her. 
“Dear Miss Younge, we have come to try to comfort 


ou.” 

Again the wistful violet eyes unclosed, and took their 
dazed survey of the newoomers. 

The dry lips made several ineftectual‘efforts before they 
could articulate. ; 

“You are very kind; but nothing can be done which 
the gentleman has not attended to.” : 

‘* Ah, but you are suffering so !” persisted Kitty. ‘Oh, 
do not think we cannot imagine it. My father was. once 
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reported lost upon a yacht. And here is my mother long- 
ing to love you, to console you ; you must not feel your- 
self utterly desolate.” 

‘You are very kind. I don’t wish to seem ungrateful, 
but I can’t talk,” returned the girl, the very tones of her 
voice betraying that the attention was wearying instead of 
alleviating. 

Kitty drew back. 

The mother came forward more quietly, and kissed the 
fair forehead tenderly. 

**Your head is strange and wild. Let me stroke it a 
little while.” 

And drawing it forward to her shoulder, she passed her 
coo] finger-tips to and fro, murmuring now and then a 
word or two, in too low a voine to be heard by the others. 
i There came a piteous quiver presently to the pallid 

ps. 

** Ah, I never knew my own mother. I had no one but 
my father, and he is gone.” 

**My poor child! But perhaps he is at rest from many 
burdens,” 

“TI know it—yes, I know it now. Some one in England 
was oruel to him. I will have him buried where he died. 
But I must go to England, because my aunt is there. 
Aunts are next to mothers, are they not ?” 

‘No doubt yours will be, my dear child. And timo 
will ease this dreary aching of your heart. You will even 
learn not to wish him back to his trouble. Try to be 
brave, dear.” : ; 

‘You are very kind. If my own mother were only 
here—out I will not wish her down from heaven. . I shall 
be better when I find my aunt. Ah!” 

The exclamation came as Philip moved forward. 

That trastfal look which so troubled the Frau came into 
her face, 

“ Ah, you have come! Is allover? Can we start now 
for England ?” 

‘Not over yet, Miss Younge, You forget I said it 
could not be until after to-morrow,” returned Philip. 

‘“What! Has the day not gone yet? Oh, how long— 
how long it has been !” 

Bat here the door opened noisily, and the tall figure of 
Miss Van Benthuysen crossed the threshold, 

Was it Kitty’s fancy, or did she really shrink back as 
her eyes fell on that pallid face ? 

If there was a moment’s quailing, it was speedily con- 
quered, for she spoke composedly : 

“T came to say that my maid may return to England 
with you, and I may decide before night to return myself. 
Therefore you may spare yourself farther uneasiness.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Philip, warmly, for he was im- 
mensely relieved. ‘‘ Miss Younge will also appreciate 
your kindness.” 

He looked as he spoke toward the pale object of the 
general solicitnde. 

At sound of her name she just turned her eyes, but sho 
said nothing. 

“It is not otrange that she is unable now to thank you 
for the kindness,” he said again, fecling, somehow, that it 
belonged to him to apologize. ‘‘ Another time——” 

Bat here Miss Van Benthuysen interrupted him with an 
imperious wave of the hand. 

**She is a child,” she said, “and it may be that I care 
most to relieve you from an unpleasant position, We will 
take that view of the case, if you please.” 

‘‘And her sunt in England will make proper acknow- 
ledgments,” said Philip, 

‘You, Iwill take my thanks from the aunt,” was the 
response, 
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The girl canght the word and started up. 

“My aunt! Has she come? Oh, you are not—my 
aunt!” she implored, gazing up into the haughty face 
with those pitiful violet eyes. 

Miss Van Benthuysen visibly paled, even from her 
usual dead-white complexion. Her eyes flashed, yet with 
heat somehow visible through the icy glitter; and the 
thin lips straightened into an in-drawn rigidity that 
almost took their vivid scarlet out of sight. 

“‘She cannot meet the girl’s eyes,” ssid Kitty Ander- 
son again, to herself. ‘She sees something in them 
which stabs her like a knife.” 

And she watched breathlessly when Miss Van Benthuy- 
sen began her swift answer. 

‘““No; Iam not——” 

But before the sentence came to its conclusion, the lady 
stopped abruptly. 

It was very much as if some invisible influence had 
choked down the words while in her throat. 

She swallowed twice, then swept around to Philip, 
saying, imperiously : 

‘Tell her. She takes things more understandingly 
from you.” 

And having said this, she walked deliberately from the 
room. 

Gentle Mrs. Anderson had been whispering a few sen- 
tences to her husband, to which that gentleman had given 
emphatic assent by a series of energetic nods. 

Mrs, Anderson came forward now in her easy, noiseless 
way. 

“Mr. Markham, there will certainly be to-night and to- 
morrow to be spent in Heidelberg. This poor child must 
not be left alone here. Can you not persuade her to go 
down with us to our hotel? Kitty shall share her room 
with her, and we will all do everything we can to alleviate 
her wretchedness, It will be in every way better, I think, 
to make the change.” 

“(My dear,” she added, bending over the chair into 
which the girl had dropped again like a wilted lily, ‘‘ we 
will take you home with us until everything is ready for 
your departure for England.” 

‘*Shall I go ?” questioned the qnivering lips, while the 
blue eyes sought Philip’s face, 

‘* By all means,” answered he, eagerly. 

She rose obediently, and went toward the hat and shawl 
which lay upon a table in the room. 

Kitty Anderson could not refrain from a mischievous 
glance at Philip, as she said, in an undertone : 

“You have a very apt pupil or a very trustful friend. 
Your will is law for her, She will do anything you say.” 

He was vexed that he could not restrain the warm flush 
which rose to his cheek, but he answered, gravely : 

‘A trustful friend expresses it, I think ; though Iam 
quite certain she does not know my name, or think if I 
am old or young. But I was in the garden, you know, 
when it happened. I was the first to spring to her assist- 
ance, to speak to her in English. It is quite natural that 
ia this daze of grief, she relies blindly upon my assist- 
ance. I think she will continue to do so until she reaches 
her aunt. Please heaven, I will not fail to deserve her 
confidence. I am very thankfal to your mother and your- 
self, and to Miss Van Benthuysen, who relieves me from 
all the embarrassment of the position.” 

Miss Kitty’s face fiushed a little, likewise, and she 
looked as she felt, openly rebuked for untimely levity. 
And she answered in a voice most amazingly meek : 

“YT am suro she is right in her confidence. I know that 
you deserve it,” And she herself led the young stranger 
tenderly to the carriage. 


Until it rolled ont of the courtyard Philip stood with 
uncovered head ; then, tarning, ssw Miss Van Benthuysen 
standing beside him. 

“I suppose the body has been carried to the morgue,” 
began she, abruptly. ‘I know it is not allowed to remain 
here. I suppose you will go there? Could I accompany 
you to the place, that I may be sure of its non identity 
with the Horace Younge I knew ?” 

“Certainly. I have an agreement with the undertaker 
to meet him shortly—there at the house for the dead. We 
can go now, if you wish, and if—yon will not find it too 
unpleasant,” replied the surprised Philip. 

“Tam not in the habit of shrinking from unpleasant 
experience,” she returned, curtly. ‘‘ Come at once if you 
can,” and she swept toward her carriage, and dropping 
heavily upon its cushioned seat, she sat bolt upright, 
staring off vacantly toward the Kénigsstahl, but without 
realizing anything of its verdurous beauty. 

Philip came speedily to ocoupy the other seat, and gave 
the necessary directions to the driver. 

He had enough food for reflection on his own account, 
and did not, until afterward, realiz» the oddity of the pro- 
found silence between them during the hour's drive, 

At the dreary quarters allotted for the reception of the 
newly dead he assisted her to slight, spoke the necessary 
words to the keeper, and still in silence led the way to the 
bare, chill room on whose slate slabs rested the long 
white-covered burdens. Bat for these stirless occupants 
the apartment was empty. Its dim light, its damp, chill 
air, its grim associations, made Philip shiver, bat Miss 
Van Benthuysen marched straight forward, glancing about 
to the half dozen occupied slabs, ard turning to those 
who attended her, demanded coldly: 

Which ?” 

The keeper waved his hand to the third, and advancing, 
drew down the cloth. 

‘Go, then,” she said, peremptorily. ‘I would be left 
here alone for five minutes—only for five minutes, rc- 
member |” 

Tho German glanced dubiously at Philip, but the lattcr 
promptly led the way to the door, and himsulf closed it 
behind them. <i 

Within that dreary room Miss Van Benthuysen stood 
motionless for at least half the time she had given herself. 
Then suddenly she swept forward and stood at the bier, 
looking down upon the rigid face of the dead. 

‘At last !" she murmured. ‘‘ Horace, at last we meet ! 
My years of search are ended at last.” 

Then, with the hand on which the costly jewels blaze:|. 
she lifted a lock of this thin gray hair which strayed ove: 
the temple and smoothed it back to its place. 

‘Wrinkles and gray hair,” she murmured, again; 
**yet I should know the face anywhere. Fifteen years 
ago I spoke a fierce prophecy. Horace, I think in your 
case it proved a true one. Mine is yet tocome. Death 
has stepped in to spare you, Horace; yet my promise 
may still be kept. This child is left. Who knows ? 
Perhaps you hear me now. Wise men bave argued that 
for a few days, at least, the liberated soul lingers by the 
abandoned tenement. And if you hear, I say again, I 
will keep my promise, for you are vulnerable still, because 
your daughter lives.” 

When she had said this, she gave one long, last look. 
A spectator could not have judged by her appearance if it 
was of tenderest love or fiercest hate. 

Then she walked slowly to the door, opened it, and 
walked out, gravely. 

At the ontside she found Philfp. 

** Will you retarn in the carriage, or have you duties to 
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detain you ” inquired she, in a, for her, unwontedly 
courteous voioe, as she took her seat. 


“I think I shall remain until the undertaker comes,” he | 


answered, 
“And as regards expenses,” she said’again, after a mo- 


ment’s silence. ‘If anything is needed, do not be chary 
of showing it to me.” 

‘‘There is enough,” he answered, quietly. ‘I think I 
understand Miss Younge’s wishes, and I shall try to carry 
them out.” 

“Very wise in you. Yet I havea whim of my own. In 
memory of old times, I should like to farnish the coffin 
myself, or if that is not allowable, the plate for it. I 
will give my own orders, I know the name and age, and 
I will instruct the undertaker that I wish it put on at the 
last moment.” 

‘Then it is the Younge you knew? I wish you had 
told his daughter. It would open her heart to you,” said 
Philip, eagerly. 

“TI beg your pardon; it would do nothing of the 
kind, for I know nothing about the child herself. I will 
take my own way to open her heart to me if I desire 
anything of the sort,” was Miss Van Benthuysen’s curt 

nse. 

And without another look she leaned back in her seat 
and motioned for the driver to proceed. 

The next day after the burial, the undertaker came to 
Philip and whispered, mysteriously: 

‘Ts the tall English lady all right here ?” tapping his 
forehead, significantly, ‘‘I put the plate on as she or- 
dered it, at the last minute, so no one should seeit. It 
was a heavy one of solid silver, and she gave me a gold 
piece for my trouble. But—but, Herr Markham, the 
name was not what you said, nor what is on Frau Heller's 
book.” 

‘* That is curious. However, I don’t seo as there is any 
harm likely to come from it. The aunt in England is to 
send instructions about a memorial-stone, you know.' You 
need not tell me the name, but write it down, so that if it 
should be necessary I can ask you for it. I think she ac- 
companies us on the journey to England, She may tell 
me about it another time.” 

But when he was alone and his thoughts reverted to the 
subject, Philip said again : ‘It is very curious !” 


Cuarrer III, 


Coronet Matcoum Trente was alone in his library. Ho 
had pushed away the silver writing-tray and the Russia 
leather portfolio of papers, and now passed his hand 
wearily across his forehead, and gave a short, half-impa- 
tient sigh. 

“And what is it all when all is done?” he repeated, 
audibly, in a tone of voice lugubrious enough to suit his 
dismal quotation. 

The clear gray eye wandered around the stately room 
thoughtfally, The apartment was certainly worth, and 
could bear, the closest scrutiny. -It was an architectural 
gem in its way, and quite celebrated in a county which 
boasted many elegant mansions, 

The single criticism to which it was open was that it 
had too much the look of a cathedral transept, so that the 
effect was rather solemn and sombre; for the richly- 
carved rafters ran up into an archway through the whole 
room, and the great pointed windows at either end were 
filled with allegorical pictures in stained glass, through 
which the light stole in timidly, The carved or inlaid 
reading-desks scattered along ‘the room aided the conoeit, 
and when they chanced to be placed under some piece of 
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sculpture which gleamed out whitely in the gloom, the 
illusion was complete, and one looked instinctively to see 
a priest in his embroidered vestments, oran acolyte swing- 
ing his brazen censer, or at least to find a kneeling woman 
murmuring her ave, 

That all the interstices and alooves were packed closely 
with books did not seem to lessen this effect. Perhaps 
it was true that the great library at Trente Towers was not 
a cheerful room. Yet it had been very dear to Maloolm 
Trente’s ancestors, and if he had been questioned concern- 
ing the matter, he must have admitted, had he answezed 
truthfally, that its present master was both proud and 
fond of it, and spent the greater portion of his days 
there, 

Bat the present influence did not seem to be a cheerful 
one. Malcolm Trente’s face was sad, his eyes showed 
weariness and despondency. 

The faithful old servitor, who came in presently, with a 
few letters on his silver tray, looked at him with aftectionste 
while thoroughly respectful solicitude. 

“Tt is a bright, clear day, sir ; and the roads are in fine 
condition,” he said, suggestively. ‘Maybe you'd like me 
to order Brown Royal saddled for you ?” 

‘No, thank you, Roger ; Iam expecting some one down 
from Grand & Warde’s, and must wait here to attend to 
the business.” 

«There'd be time for a brisk canter around the equare, 
sir ; and you'd be all the better for it. I'll have the horse 
here in two minutes,” persisted Roger. ‘I’m afraid your 
head aches, sir.” 

‘Nothing to speak of, my good Roger. Maybe I am a 
little dull ; but I shall soon have some young fellows here 
to brighten me up. Did you go down to the office your- 
self? Any news there ?” 

“Why, yes, sir;” returned Roger, his honest face 
brightening. ‘‘I met John Murray, and he was quite in 
@ flatter. There’s a telegram just come, ordering the 
Rookery to be opened and made ready, Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen is coming home at last, and so sudden-like that 
John and his wife were quite put ont.” 

“That is news, certainly. The Rookery has been shut 
up along time. But Miss Van Benthuysen is such a bird 
of flight, I don’t suppose she will be likely to stay long.” 

“« John seemed to think she would, sir, for she ordered 
him to engage housemaids at once, And it isn’t so easy 
work finding those who are willing to go. It’s some time 
since Miss Van Benthuysen was here, but”—here the 
privileged old servitor laughted lightly — ‘she hasn't 
left a taking reputation behind her, It wasn’t the moet 
comfortable place in the world being waiting-maid for 
Miss Van Benthuysen, according to Anica Brown's 
account.” 

‘* Miss Van Benthuyson was a fine, spirited girl in her 
youth. But she mot a hard trial, and it is not so strange 
that her temper was soured,” spoke Malcolm Trente, 
meditatively, quite as much as if talking to himself as 
addressing old Roger. ‘Sho had a deep nature. Can we 
expect fruit to be sweet and gracious if it is nipped by a 
premature frost ? Poor Valeria Van Benthuysen ! I think 
of you pitifully, wandering reatlessly ovar the world, and 
still finding no peace to heal the wound you carry every- 
where with you !” : 

And Malcolm Trente brushed his hand again wearily 
across his forehead, and sighed deeply. 

Roger stole a wistful glance at his grave face, and made 
another attempt to divert the mind which was, he knew 
by the sure instinct of devoted affection, dwelling upon an 
unhealthy theme. 

“T understand that Mr. Thornton is fixing up his 
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shooting-box over in Thornley woods. Maxwell expected 
him down from town some time this week. He'll be 
likely to come over to The Towers, sir.” 

“Certainly. I'll write, I think, and ask them all here 
with the other company. I've told you before about the 
young men I expected as guests. My faithful Roger, you 
are more a friend than a servant of mine, and I know how 
shrewd and keen are your observations. Watch these 
young fellows respectfully, but closely, and tell me which 
you woald rather see here in my place as master of Trente 
Towers, 

“In your place! Ob, Mr. Maloolm, in your places!” 
— poor Roger, fairly blubbering at the very sugges- 

on. 

“Tam getting aleng in years, Roger, and it is my duty 
to provide, if I oan, a worthy successor here in the old 
place we love so well,” began the master, brushing away 
the mist which rose to his eyes at the nil servitor’s 
distrees. 

Oh, if I could only be of your own blooa, sir,” faltered 
Roger. 

But here Malcolm Trente waved his hand with quiet 
dignity, 

**We are to deal with the possibilities left us,” he an- 
swered. ‘The young men have each Trente blood in 
their veins, Roger ; that vught to satisfy you. And since 
neither of them has a direct claim, it lies in my power to 
solect for the heir that one who proves himself the truest 
man. To secure this end I ask your help. Ishall not be 
hasty. I shall make a close and careful study of the char- 
acter of each, and I am glad that the Thorntons’ company 
is suggested to me. It will aid my observations, for Miss 
Maude is a great belle, and will be likely to distract their 
attention from my steady espionage.” 

‘* You expect them soon, sir ?” questioned Roger, trying 
his best to look cheerful over the unwelcome prospect. 

“*Quite soon. The young man from Heidelberg ought 
to arrive this week. The other will come down from 
Oxford the day after I summon him. After all, Roger, 
we ought to be thankfal, if we are unselfish, What is 
needed is a worthy master for Trente Towers—a true gen- 
tleman to hand down the name in all honor to the next 
generation. Now, if there existed a direct heir-at-law, he 
might be a profligate or.a knave, and we could not help 
ourselves.” 

Bat old Roger shook his gray head. 

‘Your son would have been neither, Mr. Malcolm.” 

‘No, not if his mother were the woman who won my 
heart’s best love. But Roger, my man, that chance was 
wrenched away from me. And I would ‘usult no other 
woman with the offer of a hand empty of that precions 
jewel. But there are wheels. One of the lawyers, prob- 
ably. Send him in here as soon as he has orushed away 
the dust.” 

Jast as he was crossing the threshold Roger turned 
again and said : 

‘*I forgot to tell you something else I heard this morn- 
ing, sir. Miss Annette Henchman died last night.” 

And the moment he said the last word Roger clapped 
the door to and drew a long breath, as if a heavy burden 
was off his shoulders. 

The master gave a little atart as the name was pro- 
noanced, and the gloomy look retarned to his eyes. But 
he took up the papers lying on the table before him and 
became apparently quite absorbed in them. And when 
the door was again opened with Roger’s announcement, 
““Mr, Warde, from London, sir,”” Malcolm Trente looked 
up with a cheerful smile. 

“30 you have come yourself, Warde. I thought, per- 


haps, you wouldn’t spare your time, but would send a 
clerk.” 

‘Oh, no, sir; I oan spare anything for my old clients. 
Besides, I was also called down to Henchman Manor. 
Miss Annette died last night. I hope you are in good 
health, sir ?” said the lawyer, in quick, professional tones, 
and standing quietly beside the table until the ether mo- 
tioned with his hand to the chair. 

**Oh, about as usual, thank you. I need not ask about 
your health. Your looks show you ase tough as a hickory 
knot. Take your seat, and a cigar, too, if it will make 
you more comfortable ; for I want a long talk with you 
about the broken entail and other legal matters. Bat first 
tell me if you have any new information to give me.” 

**T sent instructions to Heidelberg. The young gentle- 
man will probably reach The Towees this week.” 

“Oh, yes, you wrote that. But I refer to the secret 
search. It cannot be that you are stillTunsuecessful ? 
After all these years of investigation surely the light must 
be breaking somewhere.” 

Warde shook that small, round head of his discontent- 
edly. 

‘‘Nothing conolusive, sir; nothing at all definite, It 
has been a most baffling case. If we could only get hold 
of Horace Henchman himeelf, There is a screw to turn 
which will bring out everything he knows about it. But 
it is extraordinary how he bafiles all attempts to find him. 
It seems to me some powerful agency here in England 
must be helping him. It was very fortunate, perhaps, 
that I should be called down to Miss Annette.” 

“Poor Miss Annette! What a lonely life she must 
have led! She was devotedly attached to the brother, and 
the disgrace and sorrow must have pressed heavily upon a 
sensitive woman,” observed Malcolm Trente, musingly. 
“TI could not but feel a pang of reproach just now when 
Roger told me of her death. It was selfish in me to 
shrink from meeting her. Isee it now. Possibly I might 
have comforted her dreary life in some way. Heigh ho! 
we are all selfish creatures,” 

The lawyer’s keen gray eye was furtively searching his 
face. 

“TY wish you had met Miss Annette, sir. - I wish I had 
communicated with her personally myself,” he said, ‘‘now 
that I have learned that she was willing to assist our 
search.” 

Malcolm Trente dropped the carved ivery paper-cutter 
which he had been carelessly handling, and turned 
sharply upon the speaker. 

“ What do you mean, Warde ?—for you do mean more 
than the words alone convey.” 

‘* Yes, sir, I suppose Ido. The fact is, I have already 
been to Annette Henchman’s. They sent for me so 
promptly because a letter was found in her desk with my 
address upon it. I eupposed that I was to have the man- 
agement of her business affairs ; but the letter concerned 
quite another affair.” 

“This of mine ?” demanded Malcolm Trente, curtly. 

** Well—perhaps so,” hesitatingly responded Warde. 

‘sWhat is the matter, Warde? You act ijike a man 
afraid to divulge evil tidings. Surely I am past the need 
of such cautious treatment. The worst has come and 
gone. All its agony and passion ie so far away in the 
distance that its turbulent roar sounds only like a dull 
murmur to me now. Ont with it, man, whatever it may 
be that Miss Annette has divulged.’’ 

** She left a letter for you inclosed in mine, But, sir, I 
would like to say a word or two before you open it. I 
would like to spare you the sudden shock which nearly 
took me off my feet. Most of all. I urge you to remember 
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that a lonely, melancholy woman grows morbid in her 
brooding thoughts, and, like an insane person, sees looks, 
and even actions, that do not really exist.” 

**Yes, I dare say,” returned Malcolm Trente, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘But you would not be moved in this fashion if 
it were all like a maniao’s babble. That is very evident, 
Warde; but give me the letter.” 

The lawyer carefully removed a second envelope from 
the large one he produced from his pocket, and silently 
paseed it to the other's hand, But he watched him 
anxiously, and, half unconscious of the act, he poured out 
a glass of wine from the bottle which nestled in a silver 
cooler on the tray beside him, and set it close to Malcolm 
Trente’s hand, 

The latter, thrilled by a vague premonition of the im- 
portance of what he was about to read, swung himself half 
around in the revolving study-chair, that his face might 
not be under the lawyer’s scrutiny. 

Bat he need not have taken the precaution. Warde 
gave a nervous cough, rose suddenly, and, walking to the 
window, turned his back upon the whole apartment. 

Malcolm Trente’s heart gave one quick throb as he tore 
open the letter and epread it out before him. 

The character of the writing ran naturally into delicate 
feminine lines, but the letters were formed in large, bold 
size, and had the look of a hand fired by passion of some 
sort that dashed off the sentences upon a moment’s irre- 
sistible impulse. It ran thus: 


“In my ride to-day, Malcolm Trente, I passed you and Alger- 
non Thornton, walking arm-in-arm, and the look of affectionate 
trust and pride in your eyes as they were turned upon him 
shocked me. Is it possible that you have no suspicion yet? I 
heard you, years ago, demanding with the flery impetuosity of 
youth, of my poor Horace, the name of the flend who had com- 
passed your misery and his ruin. He would not answer, and I 
could not. It was too fearful an accusation to make upon a mere 
suspicion. 

“But even then I had my instinctive distrust of him. The 
long, slow years have crept by me since, and every one has 
strengthened the ‘clew I held, until now it lies in my hand as sure 
and as deadly as the hangman's noose. 

“Algernon Thornton has gone steadily up, I know. They 
honor him everywhere, and the world of wealth and power and 
fashion flatter and applaud him. His bark sails gayly along on 
the topmost wave of prosperity, in the brightest glare of sun- 
shine. 

* Meanwhile the hapless Eveline has, I suppose, hidden her 
broken heart under the shelter of the grave. My poor brother 
skulks in hopeless exile, and you’ and I live our desolate lives as 
best we may. Is the eye of heaven blind to all this? No, Ido 


not believe it. 
“¢The mill of God grinds slowly, 


But it grinds exceeding small.’ 


“ Retribution wil! overtake Algernon Thornton at last, I think 
it will have commenced when you read this letter. When that 
will be I cannot tell. I may post it to-morrow, or I may leave it to 
be found after my death. It will be as the mood takes me, or as I 
have word from Horace, for I hear from him occasionally, though 
I know not where to go to find him. His letters come, mine are 
sent under cover of a banker's address. God only knows if we 
shall meet on earth. Some.iing in my heart prophecies that we 
never shall. Nevertheless, as I said, when this letter reaches 
your eye the retribution will have commenced. I answer your 
question now. 

“It was Algernon Thornton whose satanic craft, whose deadly 
treachery separated you from the woman you loved, from the girl 
who loved you. My poor weak brother was but a passive tool in 
his unscrupulous hands. Believe my story if you can, but if you 
doubt it, search cautiously, without betraying your suspicions to 
him, until the proofs are in your hands. I will sayno more. I 
might fill a volume, but che gist of it all would be in this sentence: 
It was Algernon Thornton, Malcolm Trente, who was your secret 
enemy f ANNETTE HENCHMAN.”’ 


Malcolm Trente read this letter through without utter- 
ing a single sound to betray to the nervous listener at the 


window the kind of emotion aroused by its startling reve- 
lations. His flaming eyes had darted from word to word, 
had devoured line by line. He dropped it at length, and 
seizing the wine-glass, drank its contents without taking a 
breath. Then he turned a white, frozen-looking face to- 
ward the window, and said, hoarsely: 

‘* Warde, in the name of Eternal Justice, tell me that 
this deadly thing cannot be true.” 

Warde came hurrying back to the table, his eyes swim- 
ane his whole face expressive of the most tender sym- 
patby. 

‘‘From the bottom of my heart, sir, I hope that -it is 
wholly and entirely false,” he said, stretching out his 
hand to meet the one held tremblingly toward him, 

*« Warde, Warde, this is the man whom I have loved and 
trusted from my youth up—the one to whom I bared my 
bleeding heart in that woeful time, and whose seemingly 
tender pity gave me all the courage and comfort I found 
in life. Good Heavens! if it is true, his nature must be 
more treacherous than the tiger's, more deadly than the 
venom of the rattlesnake. It cannot be! Why do I fora 
moment entertain the monstrous thought ? Why do not 
you deny it for me?” 

‘« My dear sir, I am myself shaken as by some earth- 
quake shock, Of course I do not know what your letter 
tella, but the contents of mine are overwhelming.” _ 

‘Let me see it, Warde. Let me know the whole,” 

The letter was put into his hand. He read it alowly, 
pondering every word as be went, and Malcolm Trente’s 
face grew graver and darker as the end was reached. 

‘She says she incloses her brother's letter. Let me see 
it !” hoarsely commanded Malcolm Trente, 

Another letter was laid before him, but the lawyer 
relinquished it reluctantly. 

‘**T am afraid it will move you too deeply, sir,” he said, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘It is like a cry out of purgatory.” 


Carter VY. 


Tue Hon, Algernon Thornton, M. P., sat in his London 
office, receiving caller after caller. not alone those who 
came singly and in deputations upon the public business, 
but likewise many personal friends who dropped in with 
a word of political or social news. And among these last 
was more than one member of the House of Lords, who 
was thoroughly sincere in asking advice, upon some parti- 
cular question now pending before Parliament, of this ac- 
knowledged leader of the Lower House. 

A lawyer, famous all over the United Kingdom for his 
learning and ability, held an earnest consultation with him 
upon a knotty problem. 

Half a dozen clergymen came to solicit his powerful 
assistance in the establishment of their several pet reforms, 
And as for the crowd of rising young men in all depart- 
ments who came to beseech, in the most flattering, obse- 
quions terms, fora crumb from the great man’s political 
table, it would be impossible to enumerate them here. It 
was quite as much as James, the man-servant who man- 
aged those things, cared to do in a forenoon to take in the 
cards and announce the names of the successful applicants 
for a morsel of the great man’s time. 

Of this last Algernon Thornton was by no means chary. 
No man could have been more gracious to the humblest 
as well as the noblest visitor who appeared before him. 
His courtesy never failed him, and his kindness only 
seemed to be exhausted because a limited number of 
favors could not be distributed among an indefinite 
crowd of applicants) Even the man who went away disap- 
pointed and without the boon besought felt, somehow, t!.at 
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the honorable member took it almost as much to heart as 
himself, and was loudest in his praises of the gentleman’s 
goodness and benevolence. 

‘*An uncommonly busy day, sir,” James ventured as a 
comment when he returned with a tray of fresh cards, after 
showing out two deputations of a half a dozen members 
each. ‘‘A duke, three lords, an admiral, and a whole 
bushel of honorables! I expect nothing but to see His 
Royal Highness in the new hansom stopping before the 
door, next.” 

Mr. Thornton laughed a little, but without abating a 
jot of his dignity. 

“It’s an uncommonly busy season, James, which ac- 
counts for the state of affairs. But I am getting tired out. 
Can we manage to shut them off after this lot has been 
in »” 

“Indeed, sir, I should be a pretty poor stick if I 
conldn’t. There'll be an important telegram demanding 
your attention at once,” replied James, 

“Allright. Only be sure you say that it is unavoidable 
—that I am very sorry not to receive any more callers.” 

** Oh, certainly, sir,” responded James, nodding a com- 
placent satisfaction in his own diplomatic ability. 

An honr later the honorable Algeron Thornton rose from 
his seat by the table and stretched his tall form to its 
greatest height with a sigh of profound relief, as he gazed 
around thevacantroom. At thesame moment he dropped 
also that expression of suave good-nature and mild, 
benevolent dignity which made up the countenance which 
the world knew. A weary, almost a hunted look, crept 
into his eyes, The thin, mobile lips fell down at the cor- 
ners, the delicately kept hands twisted the long, supple 
fingers together in a nervous grasp, and he muttered, 
under his breath : 

** Alone at last! A few moments in which to drop the 
mask, to take a breath.” 

And throwing himself down again into the high-backed 
chair, he leaned his head against it and closed his eyes. 

Bat there came a speedy interruption in the form of a 
timid knook at the rear door. 

He started and glanced thither impatiently, but almost 
at the same instant exclaimed : 

“Come in, if it is you, Darby.” 

*¢The mail is in, sir. You will wish to sort it before I 
commence upon it, as usual, I presume,” said his secretary, 
appearing on the threshold. 

“T mayas well. Bring the tray hither, and come again 
in ten minutes for your share,” 

Darby brought to the table a tray piled high with letters 
of all shapes and sizes, and respectfully and noiselessly 
retired again. 

With the air of a man nerving himself to a desperate 
duty, the honorable member sorted over the letters, 

A low exclamation escaped him as a thick, brown 
envelope, bearing an obscure post-mark, appeared to view. 
He took it up hastily, and threw it into a little drawer 
which was pulled half out from the table. One would 
have suspected that the innocent-looking paper burnt his 
fingers as he touched it, by the sudden frown which 
contracted his forehead. 

Then the others were hastily shuffled aside. But after 
a moment's thought he turned to the pile and selected two 
others. 


‘Tt will never do to arouse even Darby’s attention to 
that postmark,” he muttered, as he touched the bell. 

And he pulled a newspaper forward, and appeared to be 
entirely absorbed by it when the secretary appeared in 


response, 
**You may take the others. I don’t find but two or 


three which require personal attention,” he said. ‘‘If 
there is anything immediate I will attend to you to-morrow 
morning. I shall go home presently, so shall notrequire 
you here again.” 

The secretary bowed and vanished. 

Algernon Thornton opened a note-book before him, and 
laid the letter with the obscure postmark within it before 
he broke the seal. Another envelope with a Welsh post- 
mark fell out, and was likewise opened. Before reading 
a word the gentleman carefully tore both envelopes into 
tiny bits, and himself dropped them into the grate. 

Then slowly and deliberately, with the air of one 
rigidly compelling himself to a disagreeable tesk, he 
began to read, holding the note-book instead of the letter, 
partly that he might be able to turn a page promptly if 
any interruption came, and partly because something in 
the contact of that paper, with its lines of rapid chiro- 
gtaphy, made him wince and inwardly shiver. 

The letter began abruptly, without any address, and 
closed without a signature : 


“I wrote by the last mail a wild, frantic, desperate appeal to 
you. I meant that it should be my last. But this inward fever 
will not let me rest. Besides, I have received a letter from my 
poor sister, appealing to me by every sacred claim to come home 
to her in England, or to let her find me here where I am hiding. 
Her heart is breaking; I can see it. That unselfish, loving heart 
is wearing itself out, as mine is doing in the frantic yearning after 
its own. Oh, if your heart is not of stone, release me from that 
dreadfal vow. Let me come home to England—to diegrace and 
poverty, if it may be, but to my home, my one friend left to me 
there, and to a grave in the soil of my native land.” 


While he read, Algernon Thornton’s face took on a cold, 
gray tint, that made the features look more than ever like 
a cameo—a likeness which his admirers were always 
advancing in the descriptions of his regular clear-cut 
profile. The mouth especially shut itself into those stern 
lines which make us declare even the marvelous beauty 
of the lips of the young Augustus to be cruel and pitiless 
in their expression. 

As he read this piteous appeal he seemed to see a picture 
rising up before him. A gallant vessel, with all sails set, 
filled by favoring winds, and wafted by glad wishes of a 
prosperous crew, dashing straight onward toward a long- 
desired haven, and directly in its path a frail skift with a 
shipwrecked wretch clinging to its oarless thwarts. If the 
brave vessel kept on, the poor little skiff must go down, for 
it had no power to turn itself out of the engulfing swell 
which rose before that stately prow. 

Bat if the vessel tacked ? 

**No, it cannot tack,” muttered Algernon Thornton, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘it is fate that is inexorable, not I.” And he 
drew his breath flercely and set his teeth together sav- 
agely, as if he beheld the catastrophe that very moment, 
and saw the cold, dark waters engulfing the drowning 
ory of the helpless castaway. 

**T cannot help him,” ran his thoughts. ‘Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. He must stay where he 
is. Why can he not be happy there? He was always 
such a weak, spiritless creature, why should he start up 
now into all this sentimental frenzy ? I wish I could send 
him some money. But it is impossible. Great heavens! 
if some of these people knew what anxieties secretly grip 
my heart and tax my brain, what would they say ? what 
would they think ? Will the time ever come when I shall 
be at easo? Oh, that I could be positively assured of 
Malcolm Trente’s noble income for my darling’s future 
dependence, then I could bear the rest bravely.” And 
here he suddenly dropped his head into his clasping 
hands and sighed drearily. 
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Only for a few moments did he yield himself to the 
melancholy fit. Presently he flung his head back reso- 
lately. — 

“‘This will never do. I have set myself into this path ; 
I must goon. I must not think of the swamped skiff. If 
Icould help him, without ruin to myself, I would doit. I 
have already answered him. He cannot come to England ; 
it is impossible.” 

Ay, Algernon Thornton, more impossible than you 
guessed. 

Reaching forward, he poured himself a glass of wine, and 
drank it eagerly; then he drew toward him the news- 
paper. Let him forget himself once more in those busy 
colamns. 

The first thing which met his eye was a short para- 
graph announcing the death of Miss Annette Henchman. 
He dropped the sheet as suddenly ®& if it had burned 
him. 

‘‘Miss Annette—dead! A new complication! Good 
heavens! has Malcolm Trente communicated with her ?” 

And then for twenty minutes and more he sat bolt up- 
right, staring at the ceiling. He had no pitying thought 
now concerning the poor little swamped skiff If one or 
two such dismal waifs went down, what matter? Buta 
hidden rock lay in the track of the prosperously aailing 
ship. Let a firm hand be at the wheel, a skillful eye 
upon the course, and every faculty strained to save her 
from catastrophe ! 

He rose presently and put on the mask again—that 
serene and placid smile which made his still handsome 
face so delightful to look upon. 

He touched the bell, and James appeared promptly. 

‘Call a hansom for me, James. Iam going down to 
the house earlier than usual, And tell Darby if I am not 
here to-morrow morning that he may save the important 
letters and send off the others. It is possible I shall ran 
down to Trente Towers, and I may remain over night.” 

‘© Yes, sir. I'll have the hansom here in two minutes. 
8o T'll bring your hat and gloves now,” declared James, 
briskly. 

And he brought the required articles and Jaid them on 
the table, and then hastened ont to the street. He re- 
turned promptly to announce that the vehicle was in 
wajting, and vouchsafed the volunteered statement that a 
telegrapb-boy had just carried in a dispatch to Mr. Darby. 

“Call him. It may be of importance, and I'll hear it 
before I go,” commanded the honorable member. 

But Darby appeared without the call. 

‘A telegram, sir, from a Welsh station, for you.” 

He did not add what was in his thonght: ‘It’s a queer 
thing what it has to do with you, anyhow.” 

But he handed the paper to his employer, who opened 
it careleasly, but at the first word he read the thumb and 
finger closed together like a vise. Not a shadow of change 
crossed his face, however, so powerful was this man’s 
constant habit of self-control while in the presence of 
other people, not even excepting his own servants, 

The telegram was this : 


“Horace Younge died suddenly to-day at Heidelberg. His 
daughter is alone. Will the aunt meet her? Answer at onoe.” 


It was addressed to the same name as that upon the 
inner envelope Mr. Thornton had found inclosed in his 
letter which he had broken open so short a time before. 
It was signed, “‘ Philip Markham, Hotel Schrieder, Heidel- 
berg.” 

Foon under his lowered lashes Algernon Thornton took 
a close survey of Darby’s face ; then he said, listlesaly: 

** An old affair of my college chum's, But what does he 


think I know about it? However, you may telegraph to 
him—let me see what it shall be? Oh, this only: ‘ Let 
the bankers know that the thing is ended. The aunt is 
dead. Nothing more to be done.’ ” 

He drew on his gloves with scrupulous care, and said, as 
if to himself : 

‘Poor fellow! I had forgotten him years ago.” 

Then he walked down to the hansom, amiling blandly as 
he went. 

But as the carriage whirled away over the roar of the 
street traffic and the rumble of the wheels, he seemed to 
hear a great rash of wild waters surging in his ears, 

Inwardly quivering under a great shock, he could not tell 
whether it was of delirious joy or of endless remorse. 
But this inexorable fact was pressed home to his realiza- 
tion—the little skiff had gone down, 

He went up the massive stone steps of the stately man- 
sion to which the hansom brought him with slow, delib- 
erate steps. A liveried servant opened it promptly, and 
another stepped forward to take his hat and stick. He 
passed on through the grand hall, and at an open door 
which revealed an apartment fitted up with every luxury 
that taste could devise or money procure, a tall young girl 
was standing, smiling joyously upon him. 

«What a good papa to come home so early from that 
tiresome office! I have not had a quiet hour with you for 
half an age, mon pre, Now I shall seize upon it. Come, 
you shall have the coziest chair.” 

‘« The princess’s commands must be obeyed,” answered 
the father, gazing upon her with idolatrous pride in every 
glance. 

The girl was indeed worthy of it, for many a royal house 
might have envied the beautiful, regal-looking creature 
who leaned her slender figure against his so trustfully and 
looked up into his face with great lustrous eyes, such as 
look out from Murillo’s pictures, and are fitly framed by 
waves of black hair, glossy as the raven’s wing. 

‘‘You have dressed for dinner in good season, Maude,” 
he said, letting his eye run from her head to her feet, 
taking in every detail of the toilet, from the long sweep of 
the deep garnet velvet robe to the dainty fineness of the 
rich lace that rippled about the round white throat and 
dimpled elbows—losing not even the pattern of the em- 
broidered ruby satin slipper, nor the careless grace of the 
single white rose fastened at the breast. 

** Yes, I must have had an intuitive knowledge of this 
rare pleasure in store for me, I shan’t allow you much 
time for your own toilet duties, papa. We are to have one 
of our delicious long talks, you know, and I have volumes 
to tell, I think.” 

She sank gracefally down upon the velvet ottoman 
before the chair, and crossed the white arms on his knee. 

He laid one hand fondly, though lightly, upon the beau- 
tiful head. 

‘ My darling, my princess !” he murmured, in tones as 
fond as a lover's. 

“‘My father and my hero!” responded she, as tenderly. 

And then she broke into a rich, musical laugh. 

**How mamma would Jangh at us! We are really a 
silly pair of lovers, papa, as she says.” 

He smiled gladly, and yet at the moment this thought 
stabbed his heart: the other girl—alone, desolate, He 
had cut off her last hope of help and sympathy, ond 
deliberately done it. 

What if retribution came back to him through her, his 
idolized daughter ? He held the small white hands the 
closer for the thought, and said, tenderly : 

‘* My darling, I am not sure that a lover could offer you 
such thorough devotion as mine—nay, not even so much 
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passion. But, princess, have you had a hint yet of his 
coming ?” 

‘¢The lover? Oh, papa, do you know ’—and here there 
was a wise shake of the graceful patrician head—‘‘I am 
afraid it will be a rather forlorn hope for him, whoever 
he may be! I have such a high pattern, such a grand 
standard always before mg. He must be so much like 
you, papa.” 

** My treasure, he will be a better and nobler man, I 
pray heaven,” ejaculated Algernon Thornton, with fervor, 
born out of that burning bitterness within. 

“What a rara avis he will bo in that case!” langhed 
Maude. ‘All Great Britain will envy me. Well, he has 
not made his appearance yet. It is scarcely fair to dis- 
cuss him, is it? But 1 declare he has my sympathy, for 
we shall both hunt sharply for flaws.” 

And again the clear, deliciously gay laugh rang out and 
started a mocking-bird who had been drowsing in a 
gilded cage which hung on the baloony without the open 
window. 

*<'You had something you wanted to talk about,” spoke 
the father, after the moment's silence in which they had 
smilingly listened to the bird’s carol. 

“Ob, yes; mamma's letter. Such a nice letter from 
Colonel Trente, and but just arrived. By-the-way, was it 
odd or not that it came to us instead of to you ?- The idea 
atrock me. He says that he is told you are coming down 
to fix up a shooting-box, and he asks mamma to bring me 
with her, and make him a few weeks’ visit, even if the 
town season is not quite ended. He says she may invite 
you to The Towers to visit her as often as she pleases. The 
fanny old fellow! Ican see that mamma is quite set up 
because he wrote to her instead of to you.” 

“Tt is an excellent idea. I should like you to go very 
snuch. Pray write at once and accept,” he answered, 
yromptly. ‘And now I mast really go to dress for 
dinner.” 

“Come down the moment yon are freshened up, for I 
have an endless amount of chattering to do,” she eaid, 
playfully, kissing the hands that reluctantly relinquished 
their hold upon her soft white fingers. 

The honorable member ascended the stairs slowly, but 
he made a call upon his wife before seeking his dressing- 
room. 

‘Maude has told me of your letters from Trente 
Towers,” he said, promptly, after her listless salutation. 
‘Tam quite pleased at the little attention, and wish you 
to go.” 

“Oortainly, I shall go. I have been planning great 
things. Who knows what an impression Maude may 
make? That magnificent property all lies in his gift, 
does it not ?” 

** Yes,” and a faint sigh accompanied the monosyllable. 

*¢ Well, of course you won't grumble if I order some new 
costumes for us both;” began the lady, briskly. 

“It is the last place where they will be needed. Ool- 
onel Trente would never know if you had the last century’s 
atyle of gown or not,” he answered, coldly. ‘Pray, don’t 
be extravagant. Where is his letter? Iwould like to see 
it, please.” 

The lady pointed to the fanciful Chinese writing-table, 
upon which the missive was lying open with a pearl and 
gold pen across it. 

‘‘T’ve written the acceptance, though Mande wouldn't 
let me post it until you knew about it. She never thinks 
I am capable of judging in such matters.” 

Algernon Thornton carried the letter to bis room and 
read it there. 

“Maude is right,” he soliloquined ; ‘“‘it is worded 


peculiarly. When I see Malcolm I shall understand the 
meaning better. I wish I could find out uf he met Miss 
Annette before her death.” 

(To be continued.) 


TIME. 
Py Henry D. M‘DoucaLi. 


How maxy mourn their lot with envious tears, 
And rail against the fortune others know? 
They seldom count the wasted hours and years— 
They long to reap, but never care to sow. 
While others toll they sleep—then wake t) fad 

Unwearied Time has left them far behind. 


If life’s swift stream ’s to bear us to the sea, 
Where lies the goal ambition longs to gain, 

Just at the flood our vessel launched must be, 
The waters then will float us to the main. 

One moment linger, and the ebbing tide 

Will toes us idty on some bank aside. 
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On the 2d of November, 1831, Rezin P. Bowie, James 
Bowie (his son), David Buchanan, Robert Armstrong, Jesse 
Wallace, Matthew Doyle, Cephas D. Ham, James Corriell, 
Thomas McCaslin and two servant-boys, Charles and 
Gonzalas, set out from San Antonio, Texas, in search of 
the old silver-mines of the Spanish mission of San Saba. 

James Bowie (from whose renown in its bloody use we 
get the name of ‘‘ Bowie-knife”), was one of five brothers, 
born in Georgia, all hardy and powerful men. James was 
a terrible duelist, and was greatly feared as well as admired. 
He made a fortune by purchasing negroes from Lafitte, 
the pirate, smuggling them into Louisiana, and selling 
them for slaves, Bowie was killed at the massacre of the 
Alamo. 

The party in search of the silver mines met with no 
adventures until the 19th of November, when they were 
overtaken by two Comanche Indians and a Mexican 
captive. The Indians were going to San Antonio to re- 
store certain stolen horses to people of that place. They 
belonged to a party of sixteen, then on the Llano River, 
under their chief, Isaonie, who was friendly to the whites. 
After a smoke and some presents, the Indiana, with the 
Mexican, went off, and the whites continued their journey. 

Next morning the Mexican came back, saying that he 
had been sent by the friendly chief to warn the whites 
that they were followed by nearly 200 hostile Wacos, Oad- 
does, and other Indians, who had sworn to have their 
sealps. To vouch for the truth of his story, the Mexican 
showed his chief’s silver medal as guarantee of his mis- 
sion. His chief had tried without avail to turn the hostile 
Indians from their purpose, and so gave warning. He 
had but sixteen braves, badly armed and without ammuni- 
tion, but would help the white men as far as he oould, for 
which end he asked them to join hisband. But it appeared 
that the hostile force of Indians was right between the 
white men and their friendly adviser, so that an attempt to 
join him would be at least very hazardous. So Bowie and 
his men pushed on, in hope of reaching the old fort of 
San Saba, thirty miles away, before night. The Mexican 
captive returned to his Indian friends, 

The traveling was bad, the ground being covered with 
loose rocks, which made their horses lame, and they did 
not reach the fort. When night came they encamped in 
a clump of live-oak trees, thirty or forty in number, mest 
of them about the size around of a man’s body. 
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To the north was a thicket of live oak, about ten feet 
high, by forty yards in length and twenty in breadth. On 
the west, forty yards away, ran a stream of water. The 
surrounding country was an open prairie, with a few trees 
and rocks, and some broken land. 

The trail they had followed ran eastward from the en- 
campment. Here the Bowie party prepared for defense 
by cutting a road inside the thicket of busbes, ten feet from 
the outer edge all around, and clearing the prickly pears 
from among the brush. Then they hoppled their horses, 
placed sentinels, and prepared for rest; this place was 
six miles from the old fort of San Saba. 

The night passed without disturbanoe, but in the morn- 
ing they discovered Indians on their trail to the east, not 
more than two hundred yards away. The cry, ‘‘ Indians !” 
was raised, and the men, who had just mounted to con- 
tinue their journey, leaped from the saddles and fastened 
the horses to trees, As soon as they found themselves 
discovered, the Indians also dismounted and began to 
strip for action, Among them were a few Caddoes, who 
had always been friendly to the whites. 

The relative number thas opposed were one hundred 
and sixty-four Indians and eleven whites, two of whom 
were boys. 

It was agreed that a talk should be offered, and R. P. 
Bowie, accompanied by David Buchanan, walked out to 
within forty yards of the Indians, and requested them, in 
their own language, to send forward their chief, as he 
wanted to talk with them. , 

Their answer was, ‘‘How de do? How de do?” in 
English, and a discharge of twelve shots, one of which 
broke Buchanan’s leg. Bowie returned this fire with a 
double-barreled gun and a pistol. He then got Buchanan 
on his shoulders, and started back toward his camp. 

The Indians immediately opened a heavy fire, by which 
Buchanan was wounded in two more places; but Bowie 
escaped with one or two bullets through his shirt only. 

Finding that their fire had not brought Bowie down, 
eight Indians on foot rushed after him with raised toma- 
hawks, When just upon him his friends saw them, fired, 
and brought down four of them ; the other four retreating 
to the main body. 

The whites kept in their position, and all was quiet for a 
few minutes, then {hey discovered that a hill sixty yards 
off to the northeast was oovered with Indians, who 
immediately opened fire, their chief sitting calmly on 
horseback, directing and urging them on. 

When they saw this chief, not a gun among the whites 
was loaded, except Mr. Ham’s, ‘Shoot that Indian!” 
cried Bowie ; and Ham fired, breaking the chief's leg and 
killing his horse. The chief kept up, however, hopping 
on one leg, and holding a shield to ward off the bullets. 

Four of the whites now fired simultaneously, the balls 
going through the shield and prostrating the chief. He 
was at once borne off by his men, some of whom were 
killed while taking the body away. The Indians then 
passed over the hill out of sight, but soon returned, bring- 
ing up their bowmen, who had not been in the action 
before. Then began a hot fire of bullets and arrows, which 
was promptly returned by the rifles of the whites, 

At this moment another chief on horseback appeared 
near the spot where tho last one bad fallen. 

** Who is loaded ?” was asked, and the reply was, ‘‘ No 
one.” Charlie, the mulatto servant, came running up with 
Mr. Buchanan's rifle, which had not been discharged. 
James Bowie seized the rifle, and, with the aim that never 
failed him, brought down the second chief, who was, like 
his predecessor, borne off by his men under the fire of the 
whites, 


While thus engaged in defending themselves from the 
Indians on the hill, fifteen or twenty Oaddoes succeeded 
in getting under the bank of the stream, in the rear of the 
Bowie party, opened fire at forty yards, and wounded 
Matthew Doyle, a ball going through his breast, 

As soon as his cry was heard, McCaslin hastened to the 
spot, and asked, ‘‘ Where is the Indian that shot Doyle ?” 
He was cautioned not to venture, for, from the shots, the 
Indians appeared to be using rifles, At the moment he 
discovered an Indian, but while in the act of taking aim 
the white man was shot dead. Then Robert Armstrong, 
furious to avenge MoCaslin, rushed forward, but while 
preparing to fite at an Indian, a bullet from one of the red 
men tore off the stock of his gun. 

Daring this time the Indians had completely surrounded 
the whites, occupying every rock and tree that offered 
shelter, and the firing wasalmost continuous. The whites 
next took to the thickets, where they had much better 
shelter. One by one they picked off the Indians, who held 
the banks of the river, invariably shooting them through 
the head as they ventured to peep out to discover a white 
man, which discovery was almost impossible, for the Bowie 
men were securely hidden by the brush. 

The road that had been cat around the thicket the pre- 
vious night now became very usefal. From it the whites 
could see all the Indians on the prairie, and yet none of 
the Indians could see them. The whites would fire a 
volley, almost all with deadly effect, and then move aside 
two or three yards; then the Indians, who had no other 
guide, would aim at the place where the smoke of the 
white men’s guns had risen, often putting twenty bullets 
within a space that might be covered with a pocket- 
handkerchief ; but the white men were not there. Fight- 
ing in this way went on for more than two hours, the only 
casuality for the whites being a ballet through James 
Carroll's arm. 

The Indians discovered that the whites were not to be 
dislodged from the thicket, and there was not mach chance 
of killing them at random by aiming at the smoke of their 

So the red leaders resorted to another method. 
They fired the dry grass of the prairie, for the double 
purpose of routing the whites from their strong position, 
and, under cover of the smoke, carrying off their own 
wounded, for the whites had strewn the ground with dead 
and disabled Indians, 

The fires kindled stopped at the creek, and the wind 
changed so that the whites’ camp was for a time not en- 
dangered at all ; bat the men had taken means to keep the 
flames away by soraping off leaves and brush. They 
also piled up rocks and bushes to make a rade breast- 
work. 

Their stratagem of fire having failed, the Indians re- 
occupied the rocks and trees, and began another attack. 
While the firing continued, the wind suddenly shifted to 
the north, placing the whites in a perilous position if the 
Indians should succeed in setting fire to the grass and 
brush of the small spot on which the white men fought 
The striotest watch was necessary, and it was not long 
before an Indian was discovered crawling like a snake down 
the creek, where he set fire to the grass, but before he 
could retreat he was killed by Robert Armstrong. 

Now there seemed to be no hope of escape, as the flames, 
rising three yards high, were borne by the wind direotly 
toward the spot that Bowie and the men occupied. What 
was to be done ? The whites were to be burned alive or 
driven into the open plain among the Indiana, The 
savages were encouraged, and made the situation even 
more awful by their shouts and whoops, in anticipation of 
viotory, and all the time they kept up the firing of balls 
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and arrows, shots coming at the rate of twenty to a| and placed their wounded in a cave near the top of a 
hill. 


minute. 

As soon as the smoke hid the whites from sight, they 
held a consultation. The first impression was that the 
Indians might charge upon them under cover of the smoke, 
and the whites could make but one effectual fire—for there 
were no fixed cartridges then—and the sparks were so 
plentiful that it would be almost certain death to open a 
powder-horn"for a charge with which to load a rifle. How- 
ever, it was decided that if the charge should be made, the 
whites would 


At eight o’clock in the morning two of the white men 
went over the battle-ground, and the place where the 
Indians rested during the night. It appeared, afterward, 
that the Indians had no less than eighty-two killed or very 
badly wounded in this one day’s fight, with less than a 
dozen white men. 

The whites had one man killed and three wounded. ' 
During the morning they worked rapidly on their rnde 

fort, continu- 
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which lay near the whites. It was now sunset, and the 
Indians, finding that Bowie’s heroic band were still ready 
for fight, drew off abont half a mile and encamped to 
attend to their wounded. 

Bowie and his men rapidly increased their fortification, 
getting it breast-high by ten o’clock at night; and they 
filled vessels and skins with water, expecting a renewal of 
the attack in the morning. They heard the Indians all 
through the night moaning over their dead, and now and 
then a shot was heard, which meant that some Indian so 
wounded as to be past cure had been killed by his own 


people, 
During the night the Indians moved a mile further off, 


attar, The manufacture of the article is carried on ex- 
tensively in the plains of Turkey, south of the Balkan 
Mountains, There, whole districts are covered with rose 
plants, set about five feet apart, and attended with great 
care, Some fresh, sweet morning, while the roses are wet 
with dew; they are torn from the stems and thrown into 
huge coppers filled with boiling rain-water. The fragrant 
steam is carried along a tube, and on cooling becomes a 
kind of thick rose water. This is boiled up again and its 
vapor cooled into a liquid, on the top of which floats a 
yellowish, oily scum that is known as ‘‘attar of roses,” 
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TOO LATE. 


i UTTeRED a word in a fit of pride, 

Which brought a flush to my lover’s face; 
But oh, he never had left my side 

If Time had waited a moment’s space! 


But the flash soon died from my angry eyes, 
Quenched in a flood of repentant rain; 
And now in the bed of the sea he lies, 
And I shall not see my love again! 


I ‘hurried away in search of him, 

But I reached the shore just an hour too late; 
The ship:was a speck in the distance dim, 

For ‘the heartless tide refused to wait! 


VIVIAN LEIGH. 


By FLORENCE ALLEN. 


SOFT sound of trailing drapery, the 
tap, tap, tap, of French heels in the 
hall, and Dayton Maynard, rousing 
> himself from the ungracefully com- 
fortable attitude into which he had 
/2 fallen when in solitary communion 

. with his cigar, turned to meet the 
new-comer—a young lady in a ziding- 
habit of Robin Hood green, with the 
broad brim of her brigand hat shadow- 
ing as lovely a face as ever poet praised 
Ge 3, or artist painted. 

- rom ws ‘You are punctual,” said he. **The 
GO horses are just here, and yoo” 

“‘T am all ready but one obstinate button,” interrupted 
she, with alight laugh. ‘‘See,” and she held out one tiny 
hand to him, ‘can you not help me ?” 

Perhaps Vivian Leigh did not know how charming she 
looked as she stood there in the September sunlight, a 
radiant vision of green and gold, with her flowing robe 
and floating hair, and her fair face smiling up at the dark 
eyes above her. Perhaps she did not know that it would 
send a tingle through almost any man’s veins to touch 
that round white wrist as Dayton Maynard was now 
doing. 

Perhaps not ; and perhaps the keen, earnest look in the 
blue eyes, at which Dayton Maynard wondered when he 
raised bis head suddenly, was only caused by a doubt in 
regard to the stability of the conquered button, and not, 
as he was tempted to think, by an attempt to read his face 
as he bent over the task-she had assigned him. 

‘«She’s a beauty,” was the brief mental comment, as she 
sprang lightly to her saddle—‘“ the most beautiful girl I 
ever saw, but——” 

And his thoughts on that subject wont no farther, for 
they were off, dashing at a mad gallop down the broad 
avenue to the main road, 

Oddly enough, Dayton Maynard’s meditations on the 
subject of Vivian Leigh always concluded with that word. 
She was beautiful ; she was fascinating ; her frank, unaf- 
fected ways were charming, but—but what? He never 
was able to explain, even to himself, and so he gave it up. 
He had met Vivian Leigh and her aunt that Summer at a 
fashionable watering-place, and had been attracted by her 
wonderful beauty enough to ask and obtain an introduc- 
tion, in spite of the fact that she was what had always been 
his béle noir—the reigning belle—and the acquaintance 
thus begun had ripened quickly into a friendly intimacy 
which was the envy of Miss Leigh’s battalion of admirers, 
1t was not a flirtation—on Dayton Maynard’s side, at least ; 
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there was only a friendly liking and a frank admiration of 
her beauty, which in no way affected his loyalty to the 
original of a certain photograph which he bore about with 
him like a talisman, wherever he went in that repository 
for all masculine treasures—his pocketbook. 

And she—she flirted and laughed and danced with the 
others, and made feminine enemies enough to satisfy the 
girl ; but for him there was always a different tone to her 
voice and a different look in her eyes; and his presence 
always wrought a certain change in her manner, which 
others noticed and commented on, but of which he seemed 
utterly unconscious. 

So the short Summer had passed, and when flitting-time 
came, Mrs, Sylvester, Vivian’s aunt and chaperone, had 
invited him to accompany them to their Southern home 
and pass some of the golden Fall days with them, and 
wondering at himself the while, he had come. 

*‘ Only for two weeks,” he had stipulated. ‘* Unlike the 
bees, I have eaten my honey in the Summer, and must 
work hard to make up for lost time.” 

But Vivian only smiled, slipping her costly rings up 
and down her slender fingers the while. 

And so he had come, and had aiready spent five long, 
bright days at Leigh Place, and each day had found him 
further than ever from being in love with the beautiful 
mistress thereof, and in spite of the luxurious idleness of 
his life there, looking forward with increasing eagerness 
to the end of his visit, why, be could scarcely tell. Mrs. 
Sylvester was kind, and Vivian was charmingly compan- 
ionable and gracious ; still chere was an indefinable feeling 
in his heart that he would be better away. 

Indeed, once or twice he had seen an expression in 
Vivian’s eyes which had made him uncomfortably certain 
that it would have been far better had he not come to 
Leigh Place at all ; but straightway a careless word or act 
of hers had made him—being a gentleman—feel that he 
was insultingly conceited to admit such an idea into his 
head even for an instant. 

This morning, however, he had experienced a return of 
the same uncomfortable sensation, and, moreover, he had 
been unable to shake it off as easily as usual. Vivian 
Leigh’s little hand had lingered in his for a moment after 
he had assisted her to her saddle, and when she—leading 
the mad gallop—had turned and looked back at him over 
her shoulder, there had been a new wistful expression on 
her fuce, which had haunted him ever since, aithough a 
moment later her light laugh had tung out clearly, and 
she had been apparently in the gayest possible ‘spirits 
during the remainder of her ride. 

It was nearly lunch-time when they came sweeping up 
the avenue again, Vivian looking like some beautiful 
vision, with her blue eyes wide and bright, and her fair 
face flushed and smiling, and her hair, tossed and tum- 
bled by the wind, surrounding her like a wonderful golden 
cloud. 

If mere beauty could have won Dayton Maynard’s heart, 
he would have humbled himself in the dust at her feet as 
she stood caressing her horse’s head for a moment after 
she dismounted ; but as it was, he stood beside her, ad- 
miring her coolly and critically, as abstractedly as though 
she were a picture or a statue, and that was all. 

‘You have a wonderful power over animals,” he said, 
aftera minute, ‘‘ That Selim of yours is a vicious brute 
to any one but you, and he allows you all manner of 
privileges,” 

**Allows me ?”—the wide blue eyes opened a trifle 
wider. ‘‘He has to! Do you think he would tolerate 
me if he were not afraid of me? You don’t know him, 
Mr. Maynard, any better than you dome, Look here.” 
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She turned and walked toward the end of the veranda, 
where, lying ia the sunshine, chained to a tree, his great 
head resting on his outstretched paws, and his bloodshot 
eyes gazing sleepily out before him, lay an enormous 
white dog—a pure English bull of the largest size. 

She approached him swiftly and lightly—so swiftly and 
lightly that he, lying, back to her, was unaware of her 
coming until she touched him sharply with her whip. 
Then, with the clanking of the ponderous chain and a 
growl like ap enraged wild beast, he sprang to his feet and 
turned upon her. 

For one moment Dayton Maynard turned, man that he 
was, faint and sick, for it seemed as thongh Vivian had 
purposely doomed herself to a most hideous and certain 
death ; the next her riding-wbip rose high in air, and 
descended in quick, cutting lashes on the dog's great head, 
while he, who could have killed her in an instant, crouched 
at her feet and whined for forgiveness, which did not come 
until the whip, splintered and broken, was tossed from 
her hand. 

‘* There |” she said, turning to Maynard with a glittering 
triumph in her eyes, ‘that is my way—they dare not hurt 
me! He”—pointing at the humbled dog—‘‘dared to 
growl at me. Look at him now.” She raised her skirt 
and placed her dainty foot upon his head. ‘*There, and 
here.” Shestepped back and held out herhand. ‘Hera, 
Terror!” The dog sprang up, and coming to her with 
every demonstration of affection, laid his head against her, 
and slobbered over her white fingers with hia hot, red 
tongue. ‘There is not a man in the country who would 
dare come within the cirou't of his chain,” she said, coolly, 
as she turned away, and then they went in together. 

Mrs. Sylvester was awaiting them in the hall, Mrs. Syl- 
vester, but not alone, for beside her there was the slender 
figure and sweet, girlish face of the original of Dayton 
Maynard’s much-prized photograph, 

“Doris!” he cried, before Mrs. Sylvester could begin 
her ceremonious introduction, ‘‘ you here ?” and then he 
was holding both her hands in his, and smiling down at 
her with such a smile as Vivian Leigh had never won from 
Lim, and ‘never would. ‘‘We are old friends,” he ex- 
plained, as he saw Mrs. Bylvester’s astonished look ; and 
then Doris Harle turned, with a new brightness on her 
pretty face, to receive Vivian's embrace, 

“‘It is odd that we should meet here, of all places,” she 
said, as they went into lunch together a little later. ‘‘You 
have often heard me speak of ‘Aunt Bab’ at home, but I 
believe you never knew her by any other name, and of 
course you never suspected that this Mrs, Sylvester was 
the same person. Vivian is kind enough to let me come 
and see her when I like, and I generally come unan- 
pounced and unexpected, as I did this time. I never 
thought to find you so far from your usual haunts.” 

“T hope my presence will not spoil your vieit, Doris.” 

There was something in Dayton Maynard’s voice which 
made Vivian look sharply from his face to her cousin’s, 
and then drop her eyes suddenly with a faint contraction 
of her white forehead, as Doris answered with a merry 
laugh. 

That afternoon, however, she was all that was gay and 
bright and charming, s model hostess to both her guests, 
sweetly affectionate to her cousin, and would have been to 
any other man than Dayton Maynard most bewilderingly 
and dangerously fascinating. 

The next day and the next it was the same ; the three 
young people rode, walked and boated together in the 
most friendly manner imaginable, and the two girls were 
inseparable ; at least Dayton Maynard found it impossible 
to separate them—had they been the Siamese Twins he 


would have had about as good an opportunity to speak ta 
Doris in private. 

Vivian was Doris’s shadow wherever they went, and to 
make the situation still more trying, he began to see that 
Dorie’s manner toward him had changed radically since 
her arrival, 

Three months ago he had parted from Doris in New 
York, and each day of their separation had made him rc- 
alize more sharply that she was to him the only woman in 
the world, and made him more eager for the time to come 
when he could see her once more face to face, and tell her 
what his heart had tcld him. : 

The hours of waiting at Leigh Place until the day which 
she had fixed for her return to the city had seemed almost 
unbearable ; and now—now she bad unexpectedly arrived 
upon the scene, but in a churacter which puzzled and 
puined him greatly. 

She was no longer the Doris cf cld ; she was geyer end 
brighter than ever, but toward him, after the first, she 
was studiedly cold in look and manner. Once or twice he 
had caught her eyes for an instant, and seen there a look 
like the ‘little Doris’ he used to know, only sadder and 
more earnest, but the next moment she would be laughing 
lightly with Vivian, apparently forgetful of his existence ; 
and he, after the manner of men, endured it for a time 
ani then grew desperate; and three days after Doris’s 
arrival, he announced abruptly, at lunch, that he had 
received news which rendered it necessary that he depart 
at once on the following morning. 

‘* How very sudden !" said Mra. Sylvester. 

** How very disappointing !” cried Vivian. 

But Doris said nothing, and Dayton Maynard, gfancing 
at her covertly, saw a sudden wave of color sweep over her 
face from throat to brow, and a glitter of something like 
tears under he? long lashes, and was immediately and 
absurdly lifted into the seventh heaven of happiness, fer 
that glance, together with the expression in Vivian’s bine 
eyes, had given him the key to the mystery which hal 
made him wretched. 

Lingering some moments after the others left the table, 
he scribbled a few words on a page torn from his journal, 
and then, joining the young ladies on the veranda, he put 
the little twist of paper in Doris’s hand, so deftly that no 
eyes less quick than Vivian's could have detected him, 
and even she did not seem to notice it. 

“Doris,” she eaid, slipping her hand in Dayton’s arm, 
**T am going to take Mr. Maynard to Aunt Barbara to seo 
if she cannot persuade him to hold to his original agree- 
ment, Will you wait here till we return ?” 

Yes, Doris would wait. What she, with that scrap of 
paper in her band, was most longing for was the very 
solitude which Vivian was giving her, and so she sat down 
on tbe wide steps, and they left her. 

Up-stairs, in Mrs, Sylvester's room, Dayton took his 
position by the open window, where he could see Doris 
sitting on the steps and reading earnestly over and over 
his brief message. 

How pretty she looked, with her soft brown hair gathered 
in a Grecian knot and caressing her forehead in littlo 
ripples and criukies, not besutiful at all, but charmingly 
and girlishly pretty in a ewest, fresh way which was 1 
relief and rest to eyes wearied with “effects” and artifi- 
ciality. 

All this and more, Dayton Maynerd -was thinking se he 
eat, to all appearanee, listening to the remarks of his com- 
pavions, and suddenly he saw that which, for the moment, 
seemed to turn his bleed to ice. 

Net three yards from Doris, Terror sat blinking in the 
sun, and as a sudden breeze took the paper from her band 
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“Open it!” cried Dayton, 
hoarsely, before he came to 
it. ‘Open it, and let me go 
to her!” 

**Lor’, massa, ’tain’t no use 
now,” answered the trembling 
negro nearest it. ‘‘He’s done 
et her up ’most now. Dere 
ain’t no one kin stand before 
him but Miss Vivian, and 
she——” 

But Dayton had pushed him 
fiercely aside, and was out on 
the veranda before his shaking 
hand had moved the latch. 

And Doris? Pale, but out- 
wardly calm, stood with one 
hand resting on the dog’s 
great head, and the other 
: busily engaged in fastening 
THE ROADSTEAD AT TAHITI.— SEE PAGE 470. his chain. 


and sent it careering down the 
walk, and she, with a low cry 
of dismay, ran down the steps 
to recover it, he, startled and 
enraged by the sudden noise, 
started after her with one of ~- 
his great bounds. 

Ordinarily, his chain 
brought him up sharply on 
such occasions, but now—— 

“<Great God in heaven!” 
cried Dayton, ‘‘the brute is 
loose!” And then, with a face 
like death, he flew, rather 
than ran, through the long 
hall and down the stair, fol- 
lowed close by Vivian. 

The lower hall was full of 
frightened servants, who had 
gathered there at that first 
fearful cry, and the door—the 


Seed oak door —was closed 
tween Doris and all possible 
succor. 


“He did not hurt me,” 
she said, simply, as Dayton 
drew her to him with a fer- 
vent “Thank God!” which 
came from his heart. And 
then she hid her face on his 
breast in a little burst of hys- 
terical tears, which, now that 
the fright was over, she found 
it impossible to keep back. 

**A second edition of Daniel 
and the lions,’’ said Vivian, a 
trifle sharper. ‘‘I am sure we 
are all thankful that you are 
not devoured, but at the same 
time you might, I think, 
spare Mr. Maynard this em- 
barrassing scene before the 
servants. You had better go 
up and show yourself to 
aunty, who has you digested 
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ealm down a little ; and as for you, Mr. Maynard, will you 
give me five minutes ?’ 

And then Doris was gone, with only one soft pressure 
of his hand to tell him that the cloud which had been be- 
tween them was no longer there, and he turned to Vivian. 

‘* Well,” he said, with a new coldness in his tone and 
manner, ‘‘ what do you wish ?” 

She flashed him one quick glance. 

' “This,” she said; ‘‘come here, Terror.” 

The dog looked at her sidewise, but did not stir ; per- 
haps he read something in her face invisible to mere 
human eyes. 

**Come here !’’ she said again, 

And this time, slowly, as though compelled against his 
will—stowly, his grec white body almost dragging in the 
dust, his bloodshot eyes turned upon her with a look at 
once fierce and beseeching—the dog obeyed. 

‘* Lie down !” she said ; and he crouched humbly before 
her. 

One moment she bent over him, her white hand caress- 
ing his huge head; the next the sharp report of pistol 
rang out on the air, and she faced Dayton Maynard with a 
scarlet spot burning in either cheek, and that white hand 
spotted and splashed and stained with blood. 

“*T would serve my best friend so,” she said, giving the 
quivering carcass a kick with one dainty boot, ‘‘ did he let 
any one else in all the wide world usurp my place.” 

And then, as he looked down at her with a shocked dis- 
approval in his face, she laughed, and turning away, 
hummed a gay French air as she went in, her stained 
hand dying her white dress here and there, and even leav- 
ing one tiny spot upon the lace at her bosom. 

**Unoomfortably in earnest,” was Dayton’s mental com- 
ment; ‘dramatic, but unpleasantly realistic; too much 
in the tragedy line. Doris is better away from here, for 
Vivian—Vivian loosed that dog |” 

A little later a message came to Doris. 

**Would she come down to the ivy arbor? Mr. May- 
nard wished to see her for a few minutes.” 

For a wonder, Vivian was not with her when the mes- 
sage came, and Doris slipped out unobserved and came to 
him, a little pale and tremulous, but, in his eyes, the love- 
liest woman in the world ; and—vwell, in ten minutes the 
misunderstanding was at an end; the words were spoken 
which three months ago he had given her a right to 
expect, and they sat, her head resting on his breast, and 
his hands clasping hers; unmindful of the gathering 
clouds outside ; unmindfal of the growling thunder 
coming nearer and nearer; unmindfal of the blue eyes 
watching them with suoh a world of hate and vengeance 
in their clear depths ; unmindfal of anght save that they 
were pledged to each other for all time. 

‘And you thought, my little Doris—you thought that 
I, with the memory of you in my heart, could love another 
woman, even though she were as beautiful as Vivian 
Leigh?” Dayton Maynard’s voice was very tender, and 
he held the slender, yielding figure close as he spoke: 
**My darling, how could you ?” 

** But she told me,” pleaded Doris; ‘‘she said that you 

were engaged to her, and I——” 
# “And you believed her for three wretohed days,” inter- 
rupted Dayton, lightly, and then more earnestly, ‘I never 
loved her, Doris. I never gave her cause to think an, I 
never loved but one woman, and that was——” 

She looked up at him smiling. 

**You, Doris—you alone.” 

Tho heavy clouds had grown black and wild, the deathly 
hash which comes before a storm had fallen all around, 
and as his lips met hers the sharp report of a pistol rang 


throngh the stillness, and almost at the same instant a 
fierce red glare of lightning showed Doris, clinging pale 
and terrified, to Dayton Maynard, on whose white temple 
was a cgimson streak, where the murderous ball had 
barely touched him before burying itself in the wall at 
his back. Then came a crash of thunder so terrifia that 
it seemed as though the earth was shaken to its very 
foundations, 

“The house is straek!” cried Doris, and they rashed 
ont into the open air, where already a few great raindrops 
were plashing down; and there, just outside the door, 
they were confronted by Vivian Leigh. 

Vivian Leigh, standing with her back against the great 
tulip-tree—the pride of Leigh Placa, new riven from 
crown to root—with her beautiful head uncovered to the 
storm, a smile on her beautifal face and a still smoking 
pistol grasped in her hand—Vivian Leigh, no longer 
capable of love or hate—and with only one faint crimson 
line on her temple to show how God’s thunderbolt bad 
saved her from being in reality what she was in heart—a 
murdesess. 


THE LAST KING OF TAHITI. 


By C. F. Gorpon CumMIne. 


Axona the recent changes that have occurred in the 
South Pacific, none appear so likely to exercise a perma- 
nent influence on the trade of the future as the annexa- 
tion by France of all the finest isles in the immediate 
vicinity of the Isthmus of Panama. 

This great step has been sccomplished so quietly as to 
excite little more than a passing comment from the world 
in general, and no word of remonstrance from any of the 
Great Powers, who seem to consider the annexation of the 
Society Isles as merely the natural result of the ‘‘ Proteo- 
torate,” which was established with so high a hand in 
1843, when Franoe virtually possessed herself of the Mar- 
quesas, the Panmotu, or Low Archipelago, and the Society 
groups. 

To these she has, still more recently, added the Gam- 
bier Isles, which lie to the southwest, in the direction of 
Pitcairn’s Isle, and has thus secured a very admirable 
semicircle of the four finest groups in the Eastern Pacific, 
Here she now can consolidate her strength and await the 
influx of commerce which must of necessity pass through 
this cordon when M. Lesseps shall have opened the Panama 
Canal for the traffic of the world. 

Here French ships will touch, on their way to and from 
the Loyalty Isles and Cochin China (the principal colonies 
of France in the Western Pacific); and ships of all nations, 
plying between Europe and Australasia, will necessarily 
pass the same way, and contribute their quota to the 
wealth of the Franch Republic in the East, finding mag- 
nificant harbors, and now even arsenals, where much may 
be done in the way of refitting, if necessary. 

Hitherto, the trade of the Isles has been shackled 
by various restrictive commercial regulations, and official 
interference has tended in many ways to hinder the pro- 
grees of these, as of all other Frenoh colonies, Now, how- 
ever, that the farce of a Protectorate, with separate and 
very confusing laws, has been abolished, and that the Code 
Napoleon reigns supreme, greater freedom of action seems 
to be allowed, and the foreign residents find their position 
better defined, and altogether more satiafactory. 

France seems, however, to aim at still wider dominion 
in the Sonth Seas, That the independant isles of Raiates, 
Bora Bora, and Huahine should share the fate of Tahiti 
seems alinosta natural sequence. But the tidings of French 
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action in regard to the Hervey and Austral Isles indicate 
that onr Gallic friends seek a still wider range of dominion, 

The inhabitants of these isles, all peaceful Christians, 
happy and prosperous, and governed by their own obiefs, 
were recently startled by the arrival of a French man-of- 
war, whose captain informed them that their trade must 
henceforward be diverted from New Zealand to Tahiti, as 
Great Britain had agreed to leave France undisputed mis- 
tress of all islas lying to the east of Samoa, 

The people, who had at first received their French visi- 
tors with cordiality, at once took the alarm, and returned 
all presents which had been made to them; whereupon the 
captain informed them that the French admiral was then 
on his way to the Austral Isles, and would compel them 
to submit to a French Protectorate. Great, therefore, 
is the alarm of all the islanders, who remember with 
terror every detail of the appropriation of the neghboring 
groups. 

As an illustration of how the thin end of the wedge was 
applicd, it may not be uninteresting at the present moment 
te recall the circumstances under which this Protectorate 
was established, 

In 1837 the French sent ont an exploring expedition, 
commanded by D’Urville, whose somewhat remarkable 
official orders were, ‘‘To tame tie men, but induce the 
‘women to become a little more timid.” 

The result of this report was, that the French decided 
‘on establishing themselves in the Marquesas, Society, and 
Paumotu Isles, Accordingly, in 1842, an expedition sailed 
from Brest to effect this purpose, its destination being a 
secret, known only to its commander. The Marquesas 
were selected as the centre of operations, 

A squadron of four heavy frigates and three corvettes, 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Du Petit Thouars, accord- 
ingly astonished the natives by suddenly appearing in the 
lovely harbor of Nukuheva, and very soon those simple 
folk learnt the full meaning of the gay tricolored flags and 
bristling broadsides. The ostensible pretext for this in- 
vasion was that of reinstating Mowanna, the friendly chief 
of Nukuheva, in what was assumed to be his ancestral 
right—namely, that of ruling over the whole group of 
twelve isles, each of which had hitherto considered itself 
as a distinct world, subdivided into many antagonistic 
kingdoms, However, a puppet king was the pretext re- 
quired, and Mowanna furnished it, and was rewarded with 
regal honors, and a gorgeous military nniform, rich with 
gold-lace and embroidery. 

Of course, he and his tribe of Nukuhevans were vastly 
delighted, perceiving that they had gained omnipotent 
allies, and when 500 hundred troops were landed in full 
uniform, and daily drilled by resplendent officers, their 
delight knew no bounds, They recollected how, when in 
1814, the U.S. frigate Esser, commanded by Captain 
Porter, had refitted at Nakuheva, she had lent them a con- 
siderable force of sailors and marines to assist their own 
body of 2,000 men, in attacking a neighboring tribe. The 
latter had offered a desperate resistance, and repulsed the 
allied forces, who, however, consoled themselves by burn: 
ing every village they could reach, thus giving the inhab- 
itants good cause to hate the white men’s shipa. 

Now, with the aid of these warlike French troops, the 
Nakuhevans thought thomselves sure of victory, with the 
prospect of retaining the supremacy. But when fortifica- 
tions were commenced, and the troops surrounded their 
camps with solid work: ©” defense, making it evident that 
the occupation was to be 3 sormanent one, a feeling of de- 
testation, mingled with fear <2? the invaders, gradually 
increased, and was certainly not lewened by several sharp 
encounters, in one of which 150 natives are said to have 


been slain. However, the reign of might prevailed, and 
the tricolor has floated over the Marquesas unchallenged 
from that time to this present, when a French governor 
and staff rule in the Isles; a French bishop, priests and 
Sisters endeavor to counteract the teaching of the Ame- 
rican Protestant Mission; and Frenoh gendarmes strive 
to keep order among a race who have not wholly forgotten 
their old intertribal feuds and the joys of an occasional 
cannibal feast, 

This appropriation of the Marquesas was immediately 
followed by that of the Society Isles, whither Admiral Da 
Petit Thouars proceeded in the Reine Blanche frigate, 
leaving the rest of the squadron at the Marquesas, He 
anchored in the perfect harbor of Papeete, and sent a 
message to Queen Pomaroe to the effect that unless she im- 
mediately agreed to pay somewhere about $30,000, as an 
indemnity for alleged insults to the French flag, he would 
bombard the defenseless town. The said insults were 
very much like those offered by the lamb to the wolf in 
the old fable—the pretext raked up being simply that 
Queen Pomare and all her people, having already become 
stanch Obhristians according to the teaching of the 
London Missionary Society, had positively refused to 
allow certain French priests to settle in the Isles and 
found a Roman Catholio Mission. These, proving obsti- 
nate in their determination to remain, had been conveyed 
on board a vessel about to sail for some distant port, with 
& recommendation to pursue their calling on some of the 
many isles which were still heathen, 

The French admiral insisted that, in addition to paying 
the indemnity demanded, the people of Tahiti should, at 
their own expense, erect a Roman Catholic Church in 
every district where they had built one for their Congre- 
gational worship. 

The unhappy Queen, terrified lest the arrogant Du Petit 
Thouars should commence bombarding her helpless oap- 
ital, yet utterly incapable of complying with his unjast 
demands, fled by night, in a canoe, to the Isle of Moorea, 
knowing that no decisive action could be taken in her 
absence. Her best friend and adviser throughont these 
troubles was the British Consul, Mr. Pritchard. The ad- 
miral perceiving this, caused him to be arrested and im- 
prisoned. After being kept for ten days in solitary oon- 
finement, he was put on board an English vessel out at 
sea, and forcibly sent away from the islands without a trial 
or investigation of any kind. 

On his arrival in England the British Government na 
turally demanded an explanation of such proceedings. M. 
Guizot replied that the French authorities at Tahiti found 
they could make no progress there, because of Mr. Priteh- 
ard’s great inflnence with the Queen. The French Gov- 
ernment, therefore, approved the action of its officials, 
but promised to indemnify Mr. Pritchard for what they 
themselves described as his illegal imprisonment and 
pecuniary losses. We have, however, Mr. Pritchard’s own 
authority for the fact, that in the year 1880 he had never 
received one single sow of the promised indemnity, and 
England apparently considered it the part of wisdom, if 
not of honor, to let the subject drop. 

So the French compelled Queen Pomare and her chiefs 
to yield to their demands. Some, indeed, strove to make 
a brave stand, and drive the invaders from their shores; 
but what could these unarmed islanders do against artil- 
lery ? 

They retreated to their mountain fastnesses, but the 
French troops pursned them, built scientific forte, and 
remained masters of the position. 

The good, sensible Qneen, who had proved herself so 
wise a ruler of a happy and peaceful people up to this 
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terrible November, 1848, was now declared incompetent to 
govern. The French Protectorate was established, and 
the Refme Blanche, having saluted the Protectorate flag, 
desired the Queen and chiefs to do likewise—an order 
which they were unable to obey till the admiral politely 
offered to lend the necessary gunpowder. 

Thus were the French established as rulers in the three 
groups. 

Sorely as Queen Pomare’s proud, independent spirit must 
have chafed under their tutelage, she contrived to endure it 
for thirty-five years. Born on the 28th of February, 1813, 
she succeeded her brother, Pomare III., in January, 1827, 
and reigned su- 
preme till 1843. 
On the 17th of 
September, 1877, 
this loved mother 
of her people 
passed away, and 
with her all that 
was truly repre- 
sentative of their 
ancient independ- 
ence. 

I happened to 
arrive in Tahiti just 
at that period. 

A large French 
man-of-war having 
been sent on a 
special mission to 
Fiji, where I had 
for some time been 
living as a member 
of the Governor's 
household, I was 
most courteously 
invited to go on a 
cruise through the 
Tongan, Samoan, 
and Society Isles. 

The crowning- 
point of delight, 
to which all on 
board were look- 
ing forward, was 
that we should 
arrive at Papeete 
in time for the joy- 
ous festival held on 
the anniversary of 
the Protectorate, 
when crowds of 
the lighthearted 
people—ready for 
mirth on any pretext — would assemble at the capital. 

Like most things to which we have greatly looked for- 
werd, our first impressions of Tahiti were disappointing. 

We arrived in a gray, howling storm, and everything 
looked dismal. Though we coasted all along the beauti- 
ful isle of Moorea, formerly called Eimeo, the envious 
cloud capped its lofty ranges, only showing a peak here 
and there. Ocertainly, such glimpses as we did catch were 
weirdly grand—huge basaltic pinnacles, of most fantastic 
shape, towering from out the sea of billowy white clouds 
which drifted around those black crags; and below the 
cloud canopy lay deep ravines, smothered in densest 
foliage, extending right down to the gray, dismal sea, 
which broke in thunder on the reef. 


Y \ 
QUEEN POMARE AND HER HUSBAND, FAAITE. 


With strong wind and tide against us, as we crossed 
from Moorea to Tahiti, it was a great relief when, passing 
by a narrow opening through the barrier reef, we left the 
great tossing waves outside, and found ourselves in the 
calm harbor, which lay sullen and gray as a mountain- 
tarn, 

At first we could see literally nothing of the land; but 
after a while it cleared a little, and through the murky 
mist we discerned fine massive mountains rising from a 
great gorge beyond the town of Papeete—a pleasant little 
town, with houses all smothered in foliage, which in fine 
weather is lovely, being chiefly hybiscus and bread-fruit. 

But the former is 

of that{very blue- 

green tint which in 
rainy weather is 
sure to look as gray 
as an olive grove, 
while each glossy 
leaf of the bread- 
fruit is a mirror 
which exactly re- 
flects the condition 
of the weather— 
' glancing bright in 
sunlight, but in 
storm reflecting 
the dull hue of the 
leaden clouds. 

On the dreary 
day of our arrival, 
sea and sky were 
slike dull and 
colorless — all in 
keeping with the 
sad news with 
which the pilot 
greeted us as he 
came on board— 
namely, that Queen 
Pomare had died 
a fortnight previ- 
ously, and that the 
people were all in 
deepest grief. In- 
stead of all the 
great rejoicings, 
and balls, and 
himené6-singing 
(the national mu- 
sic), and all the 
varied delights of 
a Tahitian festival 
—the sunlight, the 
flowers, the gay 

dresses of all rainbow hues—we beheld crowds pouring 
out of the native church (for it was Sunday), all dressed 
in the deepest mourning, from their crape-trimmed black 
hats to their black flowing robes, which are all, without 
exception, cut on the pattern of the old English sacks 
worn by our grandmothers—that is, a yoke on the shoul- 
ders from which the skirt falls to the feet and trails 
behind. The effect is very easy and graceful. It would 
be impossible to devise a cooler dress, as it only touches 
the neck and shoulders, and, very loosely, the arms. The 
one under-garment is low-necked, short-sleeved, and of 
such a length as to form a sweeping skirt, thus combining 
chemise and petticoat in one cool article of raiment. The 
dress is the same as that worn in the Sandwich isles; but 
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there it is worn shorter and fuller, and, like everything 
else in that group, loses the grace and elegance which ap- 
pear to be inherent in Tahiti. 

Now all looked sadandsombre. There were no flowers, 
no fragrant wreaths, no arrowroot crowns, no snowy 
plumes of reva-reva; even the beautiful raven tresses of 
the women had all been cut off—so, at least, we were told, 
and certainly none were visible. This was mourning, in- 
deed; and the Court Circular had ordained that the 
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The person who would naturally have succeeded him in 
office had unfortunately made himself so obnoxious to the 
Queen that she informed the admiral that, should he be 
appointed governor, she would at once retire to Moorea, 
thereby bringing all business to a deadlock. Thereupon 
the admiral promised that her will should be respected, 
and announced that he would himself assume the office of 
governor till such time as a fresh appointment could be 
made in Paris, 


Prince Thoma Toa, Governor of Rajatea. 


Queen Pomare IV. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF TAHITI. = 


whole nation should wear the garb of woe for six months ! 
I confess I bewailed the ill-luck that had brought me to 
Tahiti at so inauspicious a moment, and just too late to 
see the fine old queen, heroine of so many of my earliest 
dreams of South Sea romance. 

After a while, however, I found, as usual, that my luck 
was not altogether bad. About two months previously the 
French Admiral Serre had arrived, bringing a new French 
governor. Very grievous domestic affliction had befallen 
the latter, and had so shattered his nerves as to render 
bim utterly unfit for the post. 


M. La Barbe remonstrated. The admiral bade him be 
silent. He persisted, and was immediately placed under 
arrest for fourteen days; at the end of which time his 
sword was restored to him, and he had to put it on and go 
to thank the admiral formally for his goodness in restoring 
it! But as his presence in the isles would henceforth 
have been unpleasant, he and his family were shipped on 
board a big transport which was about to sail for France, 
and were deported without further question. 

At this moment Queen Pamore died suddenly, to the ex- 
ceeding grief of her people. Great was their anxiety to 
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‘know what course the French would next adopt, there 
‘being good reason to fear that even the semblance of the 
ancient rule would now be dispensed with—a course 
which appeared the more probable as Queen Pomare’s 
sons had not been remarkable for their steadiness, and the 
Royal Family was in a somewhat disjointed condition. 
‘The admiral, however, devoted his whole energies to 
bringing together its varions branches, healing their 
breaches and inoulcating sobriety, and generally getting 
them into a satisfactory condition. 

He then proclaimed Ariiane, the eldest son, and his 
handseme young wife, Marau, aged seventeen, to be King 
and Queen, under the titles of Pomare V. and Marau 
Pomare, a ceremony of which the Messager de Tahiti gave 
fall particulars, under the heading, ‘‘ Le Prince royal, 
Ariiaue, est salué roi des Iles de la Société et dépend- 
ances,” and told how the Legislative Assembly of Tahiti 
had been convened by ‘‘M. le Contre-Amiral Serre, Com- 
mandant-en-chef, Commandant provisoire dea Etablisse- 
ments frangais de ]’Océanic, pour reconnattre et acclamer 
le nouveau Souverain de Tahiti.” 

The Legislative Assembly received with acclamations 
the decisions of the omnipotent admiral, who not only pro- 
claimed Ariiane King, but further settled the succession 
for two to come. Queen Marau being half 
English (daughter of Mr. Salmon, an English Jew, mar- 
ried to one of the highest chieftainesses of Tahiti), any 


child to which she might give birth was excluded from the. 


throne ix favor of the little Princess Teriivae!ua, daughter 
of the King’s brother, Tamatoa and the charming Moé— 
x-King and Queen of Raintea--thus securing the pure 
Tahitian blood-royal. 

Pailing issue of the littl Princess Vaetun, the succes- 
sion was secured to her cousin, Prince Teriihinoiataa, 
commonly called Hinoi, a very handsome boy, son of the 
third royal brother. 

These decisions gave great satisfaction to the Tahitians, 
who, though well aware that all real power had been taken 
from their chiefs, still valued its nominal possession. It 
was, therefore, with a general feeling of pleasure that they 
hailed the announcement that this modern king-maker in- 
tended to escort the royal couple on a grand tour of their 
dominions, in order to receive in person the homage of all 
their people. 

Greatly to my delight, Admiral Serre most kindly ar- 
ranged that I should be of the party—a most exceptional 
piece of good luck, as under no other circumstances could 
I have seen either the country or the people to such ad- 
vantage. It waa really like a bit of a fairy tale—in every 
respect a most delightful trip—good weather, good roads 
and most agreeable company. Besides the royal party 
there were about twenty French officers from the flagship 
Magicienne, and also their excellent brass band, consisting 
of twenty sailors, admirably trained by one of the officers, 
himself an excellent musician. Though we were so large 
a party, everything in the whole expedition was admira- 
bly arranged, and there was always good accommodation 
piovided, and everything was done comfortably. 

Each district possesses a very large district-house, built 
for public purposes. Like all the native houses, they con- 
sist chiefly of a heavy thatch roof, rounded at both ends, 
supported on a mere framework of posts, and leaving the 
sides all open, save at night, when they are curtained. 
They generally have good wooden floors, often smooth 
enough to dance upon. In these our feast was generally 
prepared, and always gracefully served. Our night-quar- 
ters were also most comfortably arranged, and I was es- 
pecially charmed by the beds provided for us—very large 
and soft, stuffed with the silky tree-cotton ; abundant pil- 


lows, real musquito-nets and light cnrtaios ticd back with 
gay ribbons, and such pretty coverlets of patchwork— 
really triumphs of art-needlework; those most in favor 
have crimson patterns on a white ground ; the designs are 
highly effective. It seems that a Tahitian housewife 
prides herself on her snowy linen and downy pillows—a 
very happy adaptation of foreign customs, 

The island of Tahiti is divided into twenty districts, and 
it was arranged we should visit two each day. So each 
morning our procession of fifteen wheeled vehicles started 
at seven 4.M., preceded by native ontriders carrying the 
gay district flag, which made @ pretty bit of color as wo 
passed along the green glades, A drive of seven or eight 
miles brought us to our halting-point, where we found 
masses of people assembled to sing himenés of weloome— 
all, however, dressed in black, relieved only by wreaths 
and handkerchiefs of yellow, or else by a wreath or hat of 
snowy white bamboo or arrowrocot fibre, and in their hair 
soft plumes of snowy reva-reva-—a filmy ribbon extracted 
from the cocoa-palm leaf. I was delighted to discover that 
many of the women, who were supposed to have ont their 
beautiful long hair in mourning for old Queen Pomare, 
had only shammed, and their glossy black tresses were 
allowed to reappear. : 

Having halted and feasted at the morning district, we 
started again about two o’clock, drove seven or eight miles 
further—always through lovely counfry, and by a wide 
road of firm green turf, which followa the course of the 
shore—and so we reached our night quarters, when we 
were again received by assembled multitudes and congrat- 
ulatory himenés, Then the band played—as it had done 
at our noonday halt—to the ‘great delight of the people, 
and we strolled about and found enchanting bathing pools 
in some of the many crystalline streams, of which we 
crossed 150 in a drive of 160 miles! I need not say that 
bathing in the tropics is one of the chief Jelights of daily 
life. At sunset we reassembled for a great dinner, served 
European fashion, for each district possesses its own 
crockery, glass, knives, forks, spoons, eto, The admiral 
provided French wines and bread. Then followed more 
himené-singing, while we sat listening, entranced, either 
in the great house or on the beautiful seashore, in the per- 
fect moonlight, 

This was the outline of each day; but, of course, in 
every district we found special incidents of interest, and 
the exquisite beauty of the scenery was an ever-varying 
delight. The weather was perfect—not too hot, yet 
sunny. A brisk tradewind brought the sea roaring and 
tumbling in heavy breakers on the coral reef about a mile 
from the shore where our road skirted the calm lagoon, so 
blue and peaceful and still. 

We drove through districts which seemed like one vast 
orchard of mango, bread-fruit, banana, faes, large orange- 
trees, lemons, guavas, citrons, papawas, vanilla, coffee, 
sugar-cane, maize and cocoa-palm, together forming asuc- 
cession of the.richest and most varied foliage it is possiblo 
to conceive, 

Sometimes wa amused ourselves by counting such few 
trees as were not fruit-bearing, but even they were, forthe 
most part, fragrant with blossom. Here and there the 
broad grass roads are edged with avenues of tall plantains, 
very handsome in a dead calm, but too delicate to endure 
the rough wooing of the riotous trade-winds, which tear 
the huge leaves to ribbons, and give the avenues an 
untidy look. 

It was on the 15th of October, 1877, that we started on 
this grand tour. Ariiaue, or, rather, Pomare V., led the 
procession, accompanied by his brother, Tamatoa, and his 
little nephew, Hinoi, Then tollowed the admiral, with his 
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aide-de-camp and myself, in a comfortable open carriage, 
with excellent horses and a great half-caste driver. Queen 
Maran came next, with her lovely little sister, Mabnibi- 
nibi, and little Vaetua, who is next in the succession. 
Sundry and divers vahicles. followed, containing the 
French naval officers, and some others, A few of the party 
preferred riding. The luggage had slready been dis- 
patched in heavy fourgons, and the band, filling a couple 
of char-a-bancs, likewise preceded us. 

We halted at various points, where deputations had 
assembled to welcome the King, and about eleven o’clock 
reached Panavia, a lovely spot on the seashore, at the 
mouth of a beautifal valley, above which towers a grand 
mountain peak. A ruined French fort on the shore and 
two small forts further up the valley, recalled the days 
when Tahiti made her brave but unavailing struggle for 
independence, Breakfast was prepared for us in a native 
house, which was decorated in most original style with 
large patchwork quilts in lieu of flags, and relieved with 
graceful fronds of tree-fern. 

Here, as at most other feasts, there was a considerable 
consumption of raw fish, which is considered a very great 
delicacy, and one for which many foreigners acquire a 
strong liking. There is no accounting for tastes! King 
Ariiaue, who took great care of me at meals, tried hard to 
teach me this enjoyment, and on my objecting, declared 
it to be mere prejudice, as, of course, I ate oysters raw— 
he might almost say alive. To this I could answer 
nothing, well remembering the savage delight with which 
I have often knocked oysters off rooks and branches, and 
swallowed them on the instant, But then they are so 
small, and some of these fish are so very large. Perhaps 
one’s instinctive objection is to their size. Those most in 
favor aro of a most exquisite green color. 

Daring breakfast and afterward, the glee-singers of the 
district sang himenés—most strange and beautifal part 
songs. Afterward dancing was suggested, and I, recol- 
lecting the wonderful grace and picturesque charm of the 
very varied dances of Fiji, which are like well-studied 
ballets, looked forward to seeing those of Tahiti. But 
they proved very disappointing. Neither here nor any- 
where else did we see any dance except the upa upa, 
which a few men volunteered to perform as a specimen of 
the old national dance. 

It is the identical dance which we have seen at Arab 
weddings, and in other lands— merely an exceedingly un- 
graceful wriggle, involving violent exertion till every 
rouscle quivers, and the dancer retires panting and in a 
condition of vulgar heat. In heathen days it was the dis- 
tinguishiog dance of an atrocious sect called the Areois— 
religious fanatics and libertines of the vilest order, who 
were held in reverent awe by the people, and allowed 
every sort of privilege. They traveled from village to vil- 
lage in very large companies, sometimes filling from fifty 
to eighty canoes. 

Wherever they landed great sacrifices were offered to 
the gods, and for so long as they chose to remain in one 
place they were the guests of the chief, and had to be pro- 
vided for by the villagers, whom they entertained by 
acting pantomimes and reciting legends of the very 
unholy gods, wrestling, gestioulating and dancing, till 
they worked themselves up to a pitch of frenzy which 
was considered religious, and the night was spent in the 
wildest orgies. Their dress on these occasions consisted 
only of a little soarlet and black dye, the seeds of the 
vermilion plant and charcoal furnishing the materials. 

Such being the associations connected with this most un- 
attractive dance, it was for many years discountenanced by 
the chiefs, in their determination to put away every trace 


of heathenism. But under French inflnuenoe it has been 
in a measure revived, and though the more respectable 
natives consider it objectionable, a certain number: of 
dancers crop up at every village. Their position, how- 
ever, appears to be no higher than that of strolling jug- 
glers at an English fair. 

In the afternoon wo gesumed our drive by the soft turf 
road, where the wheels glide so smoothly and silently, no 
jarring sound disturbing the harmony of nature. Here, 
as on each succeeding day, our path was one continuous 
panorama of delight. On the one hand, endlessly-varied 
foliage, and great green hills towering in strange fantastio 
form, seamed by dark valleys and crystal streams ; and on 
the other side lay the calm, glittering lagoon, reflecting as 
in a mirror the grand masses of white cloud, and bounded 
by the long line of breakers, flashing as they dashed on 
the barrier reef. Beyond these lay outspread the vast 
Pacific, its deep purple, dashed with white crests, telling 
how briskly the trade-winds blew outside. And far on the 
horizon, the rugged peaks of Moorea rose clear and beau- 
tifal, robed in ethereal lilac. 

We halted for the night at Paea, a charmingly situated 
hamlet of clean, comfortable houses, only divided from the 
white coral sand by a belt of green turf and fine old iron- 
wood trees. (The iron-wood of the Pacifico is a very 
different tree from that bearing the same name in America. 
In the Pacific it always means the casnarina, and has dark 
hair-like pensile foliage. It is a mournfaol tree, and is 
generally planted near graves. It is the noko-noko of Fiji, 
where, in common with the crimson dreocina, it is conse- 
crated to the dead.) 

The pride of Paea is its very large house for public en- 
tertainment. Here we found dinner laid, in European 
style, for 8300 guests. At one end was an upper table, 
where the chiefs of the district entertained the Royal 
party, while the other tables were ranged down the sides 
of the building; each family in the neighborhood having 
undertaken to provide for one table, and there assemble 
their own friends. The whole great building was beauti- 
fally decorated in Tahitian style, with palm-leaves and 
tree-ferns, and festoons of deep fringe made of hybiscus 
fibre, all dyed either yellow or white. There must have 
been miles of fringe used in decorating that house, Yellow 
is happily admitted in Court mourning, so most of the 
people wore at least a yellow necktie, a symptom of miti- 
gated affliction, to express the pleasure that now mingled 
with their grief for the good Queen: 


“Le Roi est mort—Vive le Roi!” 


We went to dinner in most orthodox fashion, the admi- 
ral conducting Queen Marau, and Ariiaue takiog me. 
The table- decorations were most curious and effective. 
At the first glance there appeared to be a series of white 
marble centre-vases, which, on close inspection, proved to 
be graduated lumps of the thick fleshy banana-stalk, near 
the root, In these were inserted branches of the thorny 
wild lemon-tree, and on each thorn were stuck artificial 
flowers made of colored leaves, or of the glossy white 
arrow-root fibre, or bamboo fibre, such as are used in 
making hats; and from some there floated a silvery plume 
of the lightest silky film, like fairy ribbons, This is tho 
snowy reva-reva extracted from the interior of young 
cocoa-palm leaves—a difficult operation, requiring the 
neatest hand and long practice, The worker keeps a split 
stick stuck in the ground beside her, and into its cleft 
fastens one end of each ribbon as she peels it, otherwise 
the faintest breath of air would blow it away. It is the 
loveliest gossamer you can imagine, 

At the end of the feast Tamatoa gave the exemple of 
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adorning his own hat, and those of his neighbors, with 
these lovely plumes and all the pretty fanciful flowers. 
Then we adjourned to the grassy shore, and watched the 
clear, full moon rise from the calm sea, while the glee- 
singers sang their soft, beautiful choruses. 

I wish it were possible to describe Tahitian himenés, so 


arranged in rows so as to form two squares. A space is 
left between these, where the ‘‘conductor” (should there 
chance to be one) walks up and down, directing the 
choruses. But very often there is no leader, and all sing 
apparently according to their own sweet will, introducing 
any variations that occur to them. One voice commences 


4 TAHITIAN WOMAN, 


ag to give others the faintest idea of their fascination. 
But the thing is impossible—they are a new sensation, ut- 
terly indescribable. No music of any other country bears 
the slightest resemblance to these wild, exquisite glees, 
faultless in time and harmony, though apparently each 
singer introduces any variations that occur to him or her. 
The musicians sit on the grass on mats, in two divisions, 


—others strike in—here, there, everywhere, in liquid 
chorus. It seems as if one section devoted themselves to 
pouring forth a rippling torrent of Ra !—Ra! ra-ra-ra-ra ! 
while others burst into a flood of La!—La! la-la-la-la! 
Some confine their care to sounding a deep becoming bass 
in a long-continued drone, somewhat suggestive, to my 
appreciative Highland ear, of our own bagpipes, Here 
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ee ee ra a ee ee 
and there high falsetto notes strike in, varied from verse | up alternately on the right hand and on the left with very 
tu verse, and then the chorns of La and Ra comes ‘bub- | pretty effect. Many relations of the family had also 
bling in liquid melody, while the voices of the principal | assembled to greet their royal kinsfolk, ielading two 
singers now join in unison, now diverge as widely as it is | more of Mrs. Salmon’s pretty daughters, and her hand- 
possible for them to do, but all combine to produce the | some sons, fine stalwart men. Very quaint ceremonial 
quaintest, most melodious, most perplexing wild, rippling | garments were presented to the King and the admiral. 
glee that ever was heard. Some himenés have an accom- | They are called Tiputa, and are the ancient Tahitian dress 
paniment of measured hand-clapping, by hundreds of | of great occasions. 
those present, This is curious in its wry, chiefly as a They are precisely similar in form to the Spanish pencho, 
triamph of perfect time; but I do not think it attractive. | being passed over the head and falling over the back and 
The olear, mellifinous voices need no addition, and as they | chest, tothe knee. They are made from the fibre of bread- 
ring out suddenly and joyously in the cool evening, I can | fruit bark, and covered with flowers and twists of the 
imagine no sound moro inspirating. Yet none can be | glossy arrowroot fibre, each stitched on separately. To 
more tantalilzing, for however often you may hear the | the Queen, the admiral, and myself, were presented the 
samo fascinating tune, it somehow seems impossible to | most lovely crowns of the same silvery arrowrost, while 
catch it, The air seems full of musical voices, perfectly | for the gentlemen were provided garlands and xesitiaces 
harmonized—now lalled to softest tones, then swelling in | of fragrant white or yellow blossoms, and charming hats 
clear ringing tones, like most melodious cathedral chimes | of white bamboo fibre. 
heard from afar on a soft Summer night, The house was most tastefully decorated with great ferns 
In many instances the singers compose their own words, | and bright-yellow banana-leaves, plaited to form « sort of 
which sometimes describe the most trivial details of pass- | fringe. Wild melodions himenés were sung all the time 
ing events, sometimes are fragments of most sacred | of the feast, and afterward the band played operatic airs, 
hymns, according to the impulse of the moment. Prob- | till it was time for us to resume our journey. 
ably the last fact gives us a clew to the origin of the word | In that district much cultivation has somewhat impaired 
Hymn-ené, but I fancy that the words are often those of | the beauty of wild Nature, large tracts of land having been 
much older and leas seemly songs than the hymns taught | laid out for scientific planting of cotton and coffee, and, 
by the early missionaries, Some of the airs, too, are | after all, the fields have been abandoned ; the crope, left 
really old native tunes, while others were originally im- | to run wild, are now rank straggling bushes, struggling 
ported from Europe, but have become so completely Ta- | for life with the overmastering vines or with the wild guava, 
hitianized that no mortal conld recognize them ; which is | which, having once been imported as a fruit-tree, has now 
all in their favor, for the wild melodies of the isle are | become the scourge of the planters, from the rapidity and 
bsyond measure cttractive and characteristic. tenacity with which it spreads and takes possession of the 
At every stage of this Royal progress we were greeted | soil. At the same time, a scrub, which yields wholesome 
by these bands of glee-singers. and abundant food for men and beast, cannot be caid to 
I, a guileless stranger, accepted this delight as a matter | be altogether an evil. 
of courso, supposing that music was the life of these | It is not often that civilization improves the :pictureeque 
happy people, and that they warbled like vizas really be- | beauty of a country, but assuredly the lovely hills and 
cause they could not help doing so, But it was alla de- | valleys of Tahiti and Moorea have greatly gained in rich- 
lusion, It appears they only sing on occasions, and | ness by the introduction of the fruit-bearmg trees which 
though I remained six months in the Society Isles, all the | now form so important a feature in the general wealth of 
himenés I heard were crowded into the first fortnight. | foliage, the dense thickets of orange-trees having all grown 
After that I only heard one, and that avery poor one, | from those brought from Sydney by Mr. Henry, one of 
But the hideous dancing, which is the only ugly thing in | the early missionaries, Strangely enough, the most healthy 
Tahiti, and which was reduced toa minimum during the | trees are those which have grown, self-sown, fram the seed 
stay of the paternal admiral (who strove so hard to inoul- | carelessly thrown about by the natives, when they retired 
cate the practice of all virtues), received so great encourage- | to some quiet valley to brew ‘@pir orange rum in secret. 
ment after his departure, that all its votaries assembled at The splendid mango-trees, whose mass of dark foliage 
Papeete, and their evening revels took the place of the | is now £o prominenta feature on all sides, were introduced 
pleasant gatherings at the band, which were among the | less than twenty years ago by the French, who have taken 
marked features of the early part of my visit. Oonse- | intinite trouble to procure all the very best sorte, and have 
ynentty, tue more respectable section of the community | succeeded to perfection. 
were conspicuous by their absence. A pleasant afternoon drive, through fregrant orange 
But to return to the royal progress round the isles, On | groves, brought us to Papeocoriri, where Queen Marau 
the following morning we-were all astir by five a.u., and | offered mea share of the house assigned to her (which, 
started immediately after early coffee—every one cheery | being purely Tahitian, and not built of wood, as so many 
and good-tempered—on every side hearty greetings, | now are, felt like living in a bamboo cage), exceedingly 
‘Yarra-na! Yarra-na !” and sounds of careless laughter | airy and transparent, but lined with temporary curtains of 
ad merry voices. There is certainty a great charm in | white calico, to screen us from the general public. We 
tie pretty liquid language, and m the gentile, affectionate | strolled along the coast till we found a delightful bathing- 
manner of the people, wko seem to be overflowing with | place, where the Anapu river flows into the sea. The two 
genial kindliness, pretty girls, of course, boxe us company, as.aleo the Queen's 
Two houre drive us to Papara, where a very grand re- | handmaid, who was laden with pareos and towels; the 
ception awaited the young King and Queen, Mra. Salmon, | pareo being simply a couple of fathoms of bright-colered 
tue Queen’s mother, being chieftainess of the district. | calico, which, knotted over one shoulder, forms an efisient 
Her trae native name is very long, and I fear I cannot | and picturesque bathing gown. 
write it correctly, so my readers must be content with that ‘We returned just in time for such a fish dinver as Gasen- 
of ber imeband. She had assembled all her vassals in | wich never surpassed. Fish of al! sorts and kinds, eesked 
most-émposing array, and a double row of himené-singers | and raw to suit all tastes, excellent lobsters and evsbs, 
jined the road singing choruses of congratulation, taken | huge fresh-water prawns, delicate little oysters which 
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grow on the roots and branches of the mangrove which 
fringes some muddy parts of the shore. But most excel- 
lent of all is another produot of the briny mud, altogether 
new to me, a hideous, but truly delicious, white cray-fish, 
called varo or wurrali, 

We all registered a solemn vow never to lose a chance 
of a varo feast. The tables were decorated in a manner 
quite in character, having pillars of the banana root stem, 
white as alabaster, with a fringe of large prawns at the 
top, and a frieze of small lobsters below—a very effective 
stady in soarlet and white, 

On the following day we crossed the ridge which oon- 
nects the peninsula with the main isle, We journeyed to 
one end of it, slept there, then retraced the road to the isth- 
mus, and went down the other side, as there is no passable 
road round the farther end. 

The scenery here was, if possible, lovelier than on the 
great isle, and we spent delightful days strolling about the 
beautiful shore, and living in villages of bird-cage houses 
with kindly people, who seemed never weary of warbling 
like thrushea, nightingales, and larks, all in choras, ‘The 
very best himenés of Tahiti were those we heard on the 
peninsula, The houses are embowered in large-leaved 
bananas and orange groves, and gay with rosy oleanders 
and crimson hybiscus. 

On the two following days we repeated much the same 
story, a8 we made our way round the other side of theisle, 
always by the same delightful grass road, with Jays of 
calm sunlight, followed by clear moonlight. At Tiarei we 
were heartily weloomed by a kind old chieftainess, who 
kissed us all on both cheeks, down to the nide-de-camp, 
when the Queen's laughter stopped her proceeding to the 
remaining eighteen officers. 

A most lovely drive along a basaltic shore, the road 
being cut on the face of the cliffs, brought us to Papenoo, 

Which is close to a broad, clear river, where, of course, we 
bathed, then rambled in the warm moonlight, and sat on 
the shore, where the rippling wavelets murmured on a 
pebbly beach. 

The chief gave the half of his large house to the Queen, 
who shared it with me, he and his family occupying the 
other end. Of course, it was really one large room, but 
travelers soon learn the art of rigging up curtains, and so 
improvising separate quarters. 

On the night of our return a very pretty surprise 
awaited us. The Tahitians had determined on a grand 
demonstration in honor of Admiral Serre, to prove their 
gratitude for the good he has done in many ways and his 
sympathy with the people, especially as shown in the 
support of their ancient rules. 

It had been arranged that we should remain at Point 
Venus till evening, and drive back to Papeete after sunset, 
It is a distance of twelve miles, and the moon being late, 
we knew that a few torches would be necessary for the last 
part of the way. ‘Instead of this we were met, nine miles 
from the town, by crowds, and a large body of splendid, 
stalwart men, bearing torches, twelve feet long, of cocoa- 
palm leaves, These, some on horseback, some on foot, 
headed the procession, and were continually joined by 
newscomers, till at last there were fully a thousand 
torches blazing, throwing a ruddy glare on the rioh, glossy 
foliage of ‘bread-fruit and palm, while the smoke gave a 
dreanry, ngysterious look to the whole scsue. 

The-eftect was altogether very striking, and as the pro- 
ccasion was only allowed to advance at w foot's pace for the 
sake ‘of ‘thows on foot, the band fell into ‘the spirit of the 
thing, snd pheyed cheery tunes, ‘such ss ¢he Dahitians love. 
At the entrace to the town:sll lights were extinguished, to 
avoid all danger of fire, for the air was full of sparks from 
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the coooa-torches, and the dry wooden houses are too com- 
bustible to run any risk. So we came in, in the dark—a 
great crowd, but all quiet and orderly. 

A week later, a French man-of-war took the same large 
party to the island of Moorea, there to repeat the ceremony 
of visiting each district, Of all the multitude of beauti- 
ful isles I have visited, Moorea undoubtedly deserves the 
palm, Such marvelous basaltic needles and pinnacles, 
gigantic dolomite forms, like vast serrated shark's teeth, 
towering in midair, apparently rising from above the 
clouds, and the lower mountains and valleys clothed with 
vegetation of the same rich character as that of Tahiti. 
Here our transit from one village to another was by boat, 
allin dead calm water, within the coral reef, giving us the 
very best opportunity of seeing the coast to perfection. 

Oar first night's halt was at Heapiti, where the King and 
Queen were magnificently received by Mrs, Brander, the 
Queen’s eldest sister and Great Chieftainess of the Isle, 

A large and very pretty temporary building bed been 
erected for the great feast. It was built of palm and 
bamboo, and entirely thatched, with large glossy fronds 
of the great bird’s-nest fern. 

The interior of the hall of feasting was lined with tree- 
ferns and oleanders, and festooned with miles of yellow 
hybiscus fibre. It was lighted with Chinese lanterns, 
Here were assembled a very large number of Mrs, Bran- 
der’s relations and retainers—each with a shawl of yellow 
native cloth thrown over the black dress to express miti- 
gated mourning. She herself wore only black, with a 
most becoming crown of arrowroot fibre, and plume of 
reva-reva. 

I ought to record her native name, which is ef a pre- 
ternatural length — Tetuanuiyeiaiteruiatea. The pretty 
name by which she is known to her friends is Titana, and 
the two baby daughters who accompanied her are Paloma 
and May, the youngest of a pretty flock of nine sons and 
daughters, the eldest of whom was born when her mother 
was but fifteen! After her, in the procession came sev- 
eral gentlemen, wearing very handsome tiputas of bread- 
fruit cloth bark, richly ornamented with fibre flowers, and 
fringed with reva-reva. 

The labor expended on making them must have been 
very great. They made the usual address to the King and 
admiral, and the people sang joyous himenés of welcome. 
Then the chiefs presented their tiputas, and all present 
threw their yellow scarfs and their pretty hats and plumes 
at the feet of the royal party. I noted this with especial 
interest, having so often witnessed the same form of 
homage among the Fijians, who, at the close of their 
dances, invariably deposit their finery at the feet of the 
principal persons present. 

Many picturesque incidents in the course of our beauti- 
fal expedition round Moorea rise to my memory, and 
visions of such beauty of scenery as could scarcely be 
surpassed in the most enchanting of dreams. Ono 
splendid grove of glossy-leaved tamanu-trees remains 
especially impressed on my mind in connection with the 
very best himenés we heard in all our travels, nome of the 
women having very fine falsetto voices, 

That tamanu grove, and a few noble old casuarina-trees 
close by, mark the spot where, in heathen days, many a 
human sacrifice was offered to the cruel gods. Now a 
Christian church occupies the site of the ancient Marai, 
and all is peaceful.and happy. 

About two miles inland from that village of Tiaia lies a 
lake about a mile Jong. It is not attractive, ite waters 
being brackish and its banks muddy, but it contains goed 
fish, and wild-duck haunt its sedgy shores. 

At a later period I returned to this isle of benuty-on a 
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column of all branches of the 


service—sailors and marines, 


marine artillery, with their 


guns, infantry and gendarmes, 


marched round the town, 
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visit to the French pasieur (the Protestant mission having 
found it necessary to send French clergy to the assistar ce 
of the missionaries of the London Society, in order to be 
able to claim their rights as French citizens). 

About the same period I had the pleasure of again form- 
ing one of an expedition to the atoll group of Tetiaroa, 
where Pomare was duly recognized as sovereign. Alto- 
gether his position was apparently secure, and all save a 
very favored few in Papeete were taken by surprise, when 
one fine day in June, 1880, it was suddenly announced 
that the King and the native governors had ceded the 
kingdom -to France, and that same afternoon the protect- 
orate flag was hauled down and the tricolor run up. 

What influence was brought to bear on Pomare V. is not 
known, but doubtless the certainty of a life pension of 
$12,000 a year (to be enjoyed in peace, in his own 
fashion, free from the incessant tutoring which made his 
kingly rank a burden, devoid of all honor) was a very 
strong inducement. The annexation of Tabiti was for- 
mally proclaimed 
in Papeete on the 
24th of March, 
1881, and was made 
the occasion of a 
brilliant festival, 
such as the light- 
hearted crowd are 
ever ready to wel- 
come. 

Great were the 
official rejoicings. 
From every ship in 
the harbor, and 
every corner of the 
town, floated the 
tricolor, which, 
being freely dis- 
tributed, likewise 
adorned the tresses 
of the women and 
the buttonholes of 
the ‘men. Great 
was the’ noise of 
big guns, and the 
amount of powder 
expended. Yon: sa- 
lutes. An imposing 


headed by the band. “A 
Tahiti, comme en France, on 
aime i voir passer les sol- 
dats,” says the Messager de 
Tahiti. 

So the lovely little town was 
en fete, Every himené-chorus 
had arrived from every corner 
of the isles, making the whole 
air musical. Thousands of 
natives, all in their brightest, 
freshest dresses, kept up in- 
cessant movement in the clear 
light or cool shade, Every- 
where games and feasting were 
the order of the day. In the 
governor's gardens a. brilliant 
banquet for upward of a hun- 
dred persons was served in a 
great tent, all as graceful as the combined taste of France 
and Tahiti could make it. Then followed a lovely garden- 
festival—games, music, waltzing, with a night of brilliant 
illuminations and fireworks. 

All these, combined with lovely surroundings and per- 
fect weather, made the great official festival of Tahiti a 
day which the French naval officers very naturally con- 
sider one to be remembered for ever, but which, per- 
chance, may have caused some of the older inhabitants an 
angry and bitter pang for the independence of their 
country, thus lost for ever. 


One who is never busy can never enjoy rest ; for rest 7 
implies relief from previous labor. lt our whole time 
were spent in amusing ourselves, we should find it more 
wearisome than ‘the hardest day’s work. Recreation is 
only valuable as it uobends us; the idle can know 
nothing of it. . ' 
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RAFE*S RIVAL, 
By EsTHer SERLE KENNETH. 
“TI srarrep my boy at the foundation of living: I | housewife Meeta was—thanks to the careful training of a 


made him a farmer.” 

Uncle Rafe Lawrence, wise old man that he was, looked 
supremely satisfied, but young Rafe, as his nephew was 
called, sat silent, with a gloomy brow. He was two-and- 
twenty, and, poor fellow! deep in his first trouble. 


good mother—without wanting to marry her; and, sure 
enough, Mr. Clarence Pinkton, the stylish stranger from 
Boston, bowed to the ground before Miss Meeta, and im- 
mediately began to show her the most marked attentions. 
So, soon the girl’s head was turned, and then, alas! her 


Of course, it was a heart affair. Of course, such an | heart. And this was Rafe’s trouble. He had been brought 


ardent, manly, 
wide-awake 
young fellow 
was in love, 
and it was his 
sweetheart 
who was 
making him 
wretched ! 

Miss Meeta 
Thompson 
was the pretti- 
est girl of the 
neighborhood 
—pretty, with 
the darkest of 
blue eyes and 
the most 
bewitching of 
curled lashes ; 
and I think 
she never 
passed & man, 
young or old, 
who didn't 
turn to look 
after her. 

Out of all 
her beaux, 
Rafe Lawrence 
had seemed, 
for year 
past, to be her 
favorite. In- 
deed, he was 
sure of it. Had 
she not said, 
with thewarm- 
est of smiles 
and emphasis 
of seventeen : 
‘‘There are 
none of tho 
fellows as 
smart as you 
are, Rafe ?”’ 

Ever since 
that day he had gone on being completely happy. 
and Meeta would be married by-and-by, he believed ; and 
when he had whispered that to her, she did not gainsay 
him. 

But Rafe’s whole heaven and earth had changed. 

A stranger had come to Lakeville—worse, he had come 
into Meeta’s very home, where he saw her fresh as a rose 
0’ morning, washing dishes in the tidiest of aprons, or in 
pretty afternoon dress loading the abundant tea-table with 
dainty hands, 

Rafe knew nobody could see what a delightful little 
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up a farmer. 
the. : ; The fact did 
os not please him 
as it did his 
uncle, who 
had been as 
his father 
from  cbild- 
hood. The 
cultivation of 
Hillhome, that 
great faym of 
two hundred 
acres, Rafe un- 
derstood per- 
fectly, and he 
was thorough- 
ly competent 
to undertake 
farming on a 
still larger 
scale, 

He had at- 
tained to a 
very superior 
knowledge of 
agriculture, 
but now he 
would have 
given it all 
for a valueless 
city standing. 
His health, 
his tanned 
cheek, his hard 
hands, filled 
his heart with 
pain, for 
Meeta no 
longer loved a 
farmer. 

Mr. Clarence 
Pinkton, with 
his lily-white 
fingers, his 
exceeding 
politeness, his 


He | ability to chat so affably on nothing, had won little Meeta 


from him, Rafe’s stout young heart gave him a cruel 
twinge at the thought. 

In vain he tried to blame Meeta, to whistle her down 
the wind ; he only succeeded in hating himself for his dis- 
loyalty—wished he were foppish and smart, and vainly 
cast about in his mind for means to outshine Mr. Pinkton, 
And this was Rafe’s trouble. 

Rafe !” sharply. 

‘6 Sir.” 

“‘What are you hanging your head about ?” 
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Rafe got out of his despondent attitude, 

*1¢ s about the girl, isn’t it ?” : 

With some hesitation, the young man confessed it was. 

“By the Lord Hariy! Do you suppose I've made you 
what you are to see your sweetheart go back on you fora 
picayune sort of fellow like Pink—what’s-bhis-name ? Like 
all girls, Meeta’s a fool ; but that shu’n’t matter here or 
there, if you want her, Rafe, my boy.” 

“Uncle, I think it is something you can’t meddle with.” 

“We'll see—we'll see about that, Humph!—such a 
fellow as you are breaking your heart fora doll! But it’s 
the way of the world—the way of the world,” grumb‘ed 
Unele Rafe to himself, for his nephew had strolled away 
to brood his sorrow unmolested. He knew that he was 
bis uncle’s idol—that the old man, having brought him 
up after his own heart, thought nothing on earth, or in 
the heavens above the earth, too good for him; but it 
seemed out of the question to entertain a thought that 
Uncle Rafe’s ready espousal of his course would win him 
back Meeta again. So the cloud was not lifted by the old 
man’s sympathy. 

Right across the broad turnpike, opposite Hillhome, 
was Meeta’s home, Strawberry Cottage. If she had the 
most practical of mothers, she had the weakest of fathers, 
Old Larry Thompson was much flattered by the attention 
which Meeta elicited from the city gentleman, his boarder. 
Perhaps he would even take Meeta away to live in style 
and be a city lady. Nothing would have pleased him so 
much. - 

“Tf he asks ye, Meeta—if he asks ye, be sure ye accept 
him,” he said, repeatedly, to the blushing girl. 

That Mr. Olarence Pinkton had reached the village 
hotel one day by the New York express, that he had 
applied to him for board, and been taken into Lis family 
without question, on the strength of his pleasing exterior 
and fine manners, were the facts of the gentleman’s resi- 
dence in the neighborhood. , 


More than this of him he knew nothing; yet the silly | 


old man, who was nearly in his dotage, would readily 
have given him his darling daughter, the child cf his old 
age, so flattered and blinded was he by his guest's air of 
superiority and tales of his own importance, 

Bat the Summer of Rafe’s trouble had gone at last. The 
eve of Mr. Pinkton’s departure had come. He had pro- 
posed to Meeta with many flattering prcmises, and she 
had.accepted him ; and promising to return soon, he left 
Lakeville for New York, 

He was off at daylight, one morning, by the first train, 

which passed the village at six o'clock, so that he left 
Strawberry Cottage after the confusion of an early and 
harried breakfast. But the event of his departure from 
the household was followed by another, far more exciting. 
The family had been robbed ! 
- During the night the sacred best room bad been en- 
tered, and a large number of valuables removed. Two 
gold watches; a pair of silver candlesticks; some bril- 
liants, also set in silver, which had been heirlooms in the 
family ; and a box containing miscellaneous articles of 
jewelry, had been taken from a closet in the apartment. 
On forther examination for loss, several pieces of valuable 
old china, and a dozen of heavy silver spoons were found 
missing from the china closet. 

Uncle Rafe, for reasons best known to himself, strongly 
advised the call fora detective; and the detective, under 
guise of a cattle-dealer, appeared at Strawberry Cottage, 

“Do you attach any suspicion to the young man who 
has just left you ?” he asked old Larry. 

*Lord, no/” in amaze. ‘* He was a perfect gentleman, 
paid his board regular, and is engaged to my danghter.” 
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** Ah, well, I only inquired,” said the detective. ‘Some 
one who knew the premises evidently has taken the prop- 
” 


Then he got Meeta’s confidence. 

Meeta had just received a letter. Mr. Pinkton proposed 
her coming to New York, where they would be married.” 

‘“‘Umph !” said the detective. ‘‘ Bold, that,” under his 
breath. 

He, too, went to New York. In three days came a tel- 
egram for Mr. Larry Thompson : 

“The property has been recovered. Mr. Clarence Pinkerton, 
alias Francois Legrange, alias Jim Bump, is the guilty party. He 
has been committed to jail. Will have his trial in a few weeks, 
and will probably be sent up for several years, JOHN SHARP.” 


Thus Rafe’s rival was disposed of. It was a bitter, 
bitter lesson for Meeta. 

**How could I think anything wrong of him?” she 
asked, timidly, of Uncle Rafe, who regarded her grimly. 
‘“*He had such gentlemanly manners, and then he paid 
his board so honorably.” 

‘*His board for five weeks, at three dollars per week, 
amounted to fifteen dollars—just the price of the spoons, 
The other property was worth over five hundred dollars— 
quite a paying speculation for your lost lover, Meets.” 

“«Well, my heart isn’t broke,” affirmed the girl, stoutly. 

**80 you have some backbone, after all, Miss Meeta! T 
did think you weren’t good enough for Rafe, but perhaps 
you'll grow wiser as you grow older. By-the-way, my 
giel, would you respect my boy any more if he wero 
always bowing and grimacing like a French monkey ?” 

**No,” sobbed Meeta. 

** And you think he is most as good asa city gentleman, 
after all, perhaps ?” 

‘¢Oh, a thouscnd times better, Uncle Rafe.” 

And so Rafe came to his own again, and Meeta is proud 
to be an honest farmer's wife. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 


One of the nursing Sisters of the Order of Troyes suc- 
cumbed some time since to an attack of hydrophobia, con- 
tracted under circumstances of no ordinary heroism. As 
related in the Gazette Hebdomadaire, Sister 5S. was taking 
charge of some convalescent children when out fora walk, 
the eldest of whom was only eight years of age, when they 
were suddenly assailed by a sheep-dog, whose jaws were 
running with foam, and which attacked them with fury. 
She instantly saw the danger of her charges, and resolutely 
interposing between the terrified children and the furious 
animal, bravely withstood its attack. She was severely 
bitten, and the dog, excited by the cries of the children, 
endeavored to rush uponthem. Then followed a splendid 
act of devotion. 

Protecting with her body the children, who hung on to 
her petticoats, shrieking with terror, this brave girl threw 
herself courageously on the dog, and for ten minutes 
grasped it, rolling over with it, and thrusting her fist into 
its mouth to prevent its biting the children. Some peasants 
who came up at last beat off and killed the dog. 

The Sister was found have fifteen deep wounds on her 
hands and lacerated arms; an important artery was 
wounded. Skillful care was given to her wounds, liga- 
tures were applied, the parts torn were cauterized, and for 
ashoit time after her return to Paris some hope existed 
that she might escape tho ultimate fate which there w2 
so much reason to fear, In a week or two, however, 
bydrophobia in all its characteristic symptoms appeared ; 
and Sister 8. died from this fatal and fearful disease. 
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COME INTO THE MEADOWS. 


Cour into the meadows, 
Beautiful and green; 
Primroses and cowslips 
Blooming there are seen; 
Butteroups and daisies 
Springing everywhere, 
Violets and cuckoo-flowers 
Peepirg here and there. 


Come into the meadows; 
Greet the lark at morn, 
Rising from the clover-field 
Or the springing corn; 
Join his notes of gladness 
Rosy clouds among; 
Follow him, oh! follow him, 
With a merry song. 


Come into the meadows 
Where the lambkins play; 

Skip with them all merry 
Through the Summer-day ; 


Down the delis and valleys, 
Up the banks now run; 

Bport amid the shadows, 
Gambo! in the sun. 


Come into the meadows; 
Meet the merry bea 
Seuntering ’mid the wild thyme, 
Full of happy glee; 
As he sippeth honey 
From the sweet bluebell, 
Lessons of rich wisdom 
He will to thee tell, 


Come into the meadows 
At the cooling hour, 
When the dewdrops giisten 
On the closing flower; 
When the stars are twinkling 
Through the vapors dim. 
Think of thy Creator— 
Sing a song to Him. 
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By INDE. 
Carter XXIIL—Casr Ov. 


“Au Igane? Is my reason sound, or am I dreaming ?” 
Winifred locked her hands across her throbbing brow, 
and lifted the mournful, hollow eyes, in a mute appeal to 
the dusky face opposite her. 

** Honey, it’s no dream, my blessed ohild ; it’s devilment 
—yes, missie, its devilment, There ain’t been nothin’ but 
bad luck and trouble sence de day dat pizen bad Jebbebul 
of a furrin Freeze-up come under dis here honest roof, 
where nuffin’ ceptin’ de bes ob quality ebber libbed.” 

Jane forgot her careful training ; forgot everything in 
her chagrin. She flung a chair into its place savagely, 
tossed up the window noisily. Now and then her glance 
rested on the pallid, wan face of her idolized young 
mistress, sitting there striving to realize the startling truth. 

“‘What does it mean, papa? Why did not papa tell 
me ?” moaned Winifred. 

She strove to think; strove to comprehend how she 
could have lived twenty years in ignorance of all this, 
Gradually her thoughts assumed definite shape. The 
whirl of her tortured brain stilled. Her hands were still 
*ocked across her white brow. Her mind still endeavored 
to grasp the grim reality. Not for one instant did she 
credit the faintest breath of the slander upon her mother, or 
upon Hugh Jocelyn. She seemed to read the vindictive 
purpose of the Frenchwoman with unerring clearness. “She 
seemed to discern the cruelly worded statements, casting 
their foul shadow upon the only father she had ever 
known. She never credited a single word or hint to their 
detriment, but through all the past memory gradually 
gatbered link after link of corroborative evidence. She 
never credited the aspersions cast upon the departed, but 
she never doubted the great fact stated by the French- 
woman. 

Winifred seemed to comprehend much that was inex- 
plicable, now that she held the magie key to it all. She 
bore in mind Hugh Jocelyn’s desire to have her 
wed Fulke ; she remembered one after another of the 
very strange allusions to Fulke as the next heir ; Hugh 
Jocelyn’s absolute silence in regard to her mother; his 


painfal endurance of Madame Frissae—all rose before her. 
Incidents after incidents ranged themselves as cumulative 
evidence before her mental vision. She never doubted 
the main fact. She never questioned that, but with her 
whole heart Winifred trusted the beloved dead. If the 
woman would reveal the whole secret! If she would give 
them a single name or hint as a clew ! 

The subtile acumen of the girl foresaw that the hard, 
oruel, tigerish nature of this reckless Frenchwoman was 
fatally antagonistic to her. The case was hopeless. She 
must perhaps bear this frightful taint along with the other 
calamities pressing down upon her. Instead of honor she 
must endure the brand of dishonor—the obloquy of being 
a child of shame. Winifred writhed under the torturing 
humiliation. Pauperism was nothing—but “the child of 
shame !” She could bear anything save that. She thought 
tenderly and tearfully of Hugh Jocelyn’s endeavor to 
shield her from penury. It was wrong, but the great 
love evinced in it excused the sin, to all except cruel 
Falke. She would not believe that the world condemned 
or called it what Madame Frissae had called her—a 
fraud. Sleep never visited her couch. Through the live- 
long night the burning, tearless eyes were unclosed. 
Through the livelong night the horrible enigma of the 
future was unsolved. She had no friends, no money, no 
name, The three terms related her mournful history, 

‘‘Oh, miss, are you quite sure you are able to rise ?” 
Jane asked, in a sort of fright at Winifred’s appearance. 

‘I must, Jane. It doesn’t matter whether I am ill or 
not. I only wish I could be very ill, and never recover, 
It would be all the peace and rest I can ever hope for,” 
was the despairing answer, while the beautiful lips oon- 
pressed with keen anguish. 

**Don’t, miss ; your friends don't wish that.” 

** My friends ?” echoed Winifred, bitterly. ‘I have no 
friends. They are all dead.” 

‘You are not fit to be out of bed, miss,” Jane reiterated 
from time to time during the whole morning, while she 
hovered close to Winifred’s sofa, coaxing her to take 
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either stimulant or refreshment. The ‘thin, waxen hands 
were again locked around her temples. Both hands and 
temples were painfully transparent and frail-looking. 

‘You are not fit to be out of bed, missie chile; but 
Marse Fulke says will you come down and see him in the 
library ; but you ain’t fit to crawl down them steps.” 

Winifred unlocked her hands, and released the aching 
temples from their pressure. 

‘*Fulke,” she repeated, shudderingly. ‘‘Fulke; yes, I 
must go, Jane. I must go—he is master here.” 

She started to her feet, trembling in every limb. Ill- 
ness as well as grief were doing their part in swift strides. 
Jane sprang forward and threw her arms about her mis- 
tress, impulsively. 

‘*It will kill you, Miss Winifred. You must have the 
doctor. You is awful sick, child,” she exclaimed. 

**No, Jane, I can never have the doctor. Why does it 
matter about me? I am nobody, nobody. Yes, I must 
go down.” 

She walked to the door resolutely. There was something 
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touchingly hopeless in her persistence. Something alarm- 
ingly reckless in the expression of the rigid white face, 
with its tearless eyes. The heavy black robes trailed 
slowly down the steps. Fulke’s eyes lighted at the 
prompt response. She evidently was much more ill than 
when he saw her last. A transient terror possessed him, 
that Winifred might be dangerously sick. A misgiving 
that she might escape him in spite of his advantage, He 
placed a chair for her, more,courteously than ever in his 
life heretofore. 

‘* Winifred,” he began, entirely without the roughness 
used to Madame Frissae. Fulke was alarmed for his 
selfish plans, ‘‘ Winifred, of course, I see that you are ter- 
tibly knocked up by this nasty development. It’s hard 
on you what Madame Frissae brought to light. Ventilating 
an old scandal is confoundedly ugly for the people con- 
cerned, but I want to tell you that I don’t mind it; I make 
you the same offer as when you were supposed to be 
honestly born and rich. I don’t know who you are, of 
course, and that’s awkward, but I'll marry you just the 
same. You have not a 
cent in the world, and 
no home, and naturally 
people don’t care to re- 
ceive a perscn with such 
a scandal attached to 
them. You had better 
have the ceremony per- 
formed this evening. I 
give you this chance; 
you had better avail 
yourself of it before I 
change my mind.” 

He paused for a reply. 
The long lashes were 
not lifted. The pale 
lips did not move. 

“Winifred,” he re- 
sumed, ‘‘you must see 
how generous I am. 
Not many men would 
take a foundling like 
you. I say, Winifred, 
shall I send for a par- 
son, and settle the thing 
at once? I am rich, 
and can marry anybody 
now, but I am in love 
with you. That is why 
I make a fool of myself 
for you.” 

He paused again, and 
looked at her impatient- 
ly as he did so. 

“T cannot marry 
you,” she answered, 
huskily. ‘I consented 
once to save papa—he 
is safe now, and I shall 
never marry.” 

‘Never marry !” he 
burst out, angrily. 
‘*What do you expect 
to live on? I won’t 
support you. I don’t 
mean to be fooled in 
this way. You can’t 
live on me, or my 
money. It is just what 
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that little devil, Frissae, said of you. She said you would 
never marry me.” 

“I will not marry at all,” Winifred said, deliberately. 

Fulke glowered upon her, in a very white-heat of rage. 
He expected her to say this, but it lashed his temper none 
the less, 

“Perhaps,” he sneered, ‘‘you don’t remember that at 
this very moment you are living under my roof, and eat- 
ing my bread? You can’t expect me to provide for you 
without some return. Neither does it seem very reputable 
for you to be living in the house with an unmarried man. 
There is no place in the world you can go. You will be 
compelled to marry me, or be carried to the almshouse. 


You must decide at once, Winifred ; I have no idea of giving 
you another chance.” 

She raised her eyes slowly. He could see that she 
trembled, and grew a shade whiter, if possible. ‘‘I shall 
never marry any one—now nor at any future time.” Her 
words were steady and clear, her gaze unshrioking. “Long 
ago, I told you, Fulke, that I loved but one man—he is 
dead. I yielded to the horrible threat you held over papa, 
and would have married you to relieve him—he, too, is dead. 
I accept my liberty of action. It has been dearly bought; 
but it is my prerogative now—I shall use it.” 

Fuilke walked up and down excitedly. At every turn 
he glared at her savagely. 
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That is all very fine ”—he flung the syllables out with 
& venomous accent—" but your prerogative won't pay bread 
bills, or shoemakers and drygoods merchants. Pretty as 
you are, Winifred—and you are the most beautifal woman 
I ever beheld—I say, pretty as you are, there is no other 
map, in my position, who would make you the offer I do, 
and no other woman, in your position, who would think 
of refusing it.” : 

Winifred listened, calmly; indeed, there was not the 
slightest tremor visible now. Fulke noticed the change. 
His shrewd glance defined the resolution in the sweet 
face. He did not, in any sense, like this gathering to- 
gether of her foroes. 

“Falke ”—there waga plaintive wistfalness in the onrve 
of her flexile lips, as if she even longed for a word of pity 
from this man, when the world had turned against her— 
“Fulke, I am ill; I know that yo. can see that, for I have 
no longer the power to hide it. I came down here while 
Icould to explain my position to you. It is perhaps very 
generous in you to ask me to be your wife ow, but it 
would be equally ungenerous in mo to take advantage of 
an offer you say no other man in your position would 
make, I am poor, without friends or family—a foundling, 
as you observe. I will not return the love of Hugh 
Jocelyn by compromising a member of his family. It 
there was no other barrier, you yourself have reared one— 
bat there is another.” 

Winifred sank back with a faint gasp of exhaustion, and, 
with such a struggle to hold to the evbing strength, that 
Fulke stopped in his angry tramp—stopped and looked at 
her fixedly. 

‘* You were wise to come down while you could, Wini- 
fred,” he said, smilingly unpleasantly. ‘It’s most proba- 
ble that you won’t come down again for some time, You 
are extremely ill. I say, what will become of you if you 
lose your health 2” 

Once again Fulke started angrily on his restless tramp. 
Once more his astuteneas was at fault. He had blundered 
foolishly in his dealing with this prond, sensitive nature, 
He had erred broadly in chaffering for her hand, es if it 
‘was a matter of bargain and sale. 

“I will die,” was the simple answer. 

But suppose you don’t die? Suppose you have to 
live an ailing invalid, who do you thiok will be burdened 
with your support? Bosides,” he added, sardonically, 
“if you live under my roof, do you suppose the world will 
imagine I have ever offered you marriage ?” 

Her eyes were raised in surprised perplexity. Her 
innocence failed to understand the hint. 

“tPeople are not all fools, Winifred,” he went on, 
coarsely ; “everybody knows that you are not my wife, 
and everybody knows that you are living in my house. 
The world is not particularly charitable, and neither is it 
deemed necessary for a rich man like me to offer a pauper 
like you marriage to gain possession of her. No, no, 
Winifred, you are already compromised, buat I don’t mind 
still giving you a chance to save your reputation. You 
are at my meroy, bat you can be my wife instead of 
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‘* Mistress,” Falke meant to have said, but the look in 
the girl's wide, open eyes arrested the foul word. The 
same loathing horror and aversion he discerned in their 
depths the day of Hugh Jocelyn’s funcral was there now, 
and withheld the culminating term of the deadly insult. 
He could not syllable it with those shocked eyes upon 
him. He could not offer insult with that cold loathing in 
the beautifal lineaments before him. Barbarous and 
sullen as he might be, Falke could only imply his base 
meaning. To Madame Frissae no terms were too broad 
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or coarse, To Winifred he could but choose to vail his 
evil falsehooda, She mado an effort to rise, and stood up, 
holding to the table as a support. 

‘* Pulke, the world will never judge me harshly if you 
do not mislead them. You will not do this, will you ?” 
she asked, pleadingly. ‘‘ You will at least shield me from 
calumny, will you not, Fulke ?” 

Her pale face flushed. Bright spots burned in either 
cheek. Fulke comprehended that here at least she recog: 
nized his power. He comprehended in ferocious glee the 
revelation of the agitated excitement in her lovely face. 

“*I will take care of your reputation, Winifred, if you 
are my wife; if you refuse to be my wife, the world may 
think what it pleases, I don’t mind telling you thatI 
will take care that its opinion is just what I choose it to 
be, and perhaps that may not be partioularly agreeable to 
you. The safest and only course,” he said, with pointed 
emphasis, ‘is to marry me while you can.” 

She shook her head hopelessly. 

“T shall never marry you or any one,” was her delibe- 
rate answer. 

“As you please, Ill take devilish good care that 
people understand that the young woman living with me 
is not married to me. Any one will honor and receive my 
wife; every one will shat virtuous doors in the face of 
my—of what they will think you.” Again he could not 
utter that word Jo her ; again some instinctive respect for 
her withheld him. Winifred was ill and unnerved; 
Winifred knew only too well that he had no scruple in 
executing his threat. Her pride suconmbed—she neither 
defied nor disdained him, neither one nor the other. She 
buried her face in her small hands and burst into tears, 
She was too sick and weak to be haughty ; too alarmed 
to be resentful. The tears, hot and glistening, trickled 
between the slender fingers. Winifred wept in the came 
bitter helplessness many another woman has wept. She 
longed for only a friendly word from some lips; the 
smallest kindness, They all denied Hugh Jocelyn’s dar- 
ling niche or corner in human sympathy. She offered no 
remonstrance, except in this burst of weeping. She was 
driven to the wall, Falke eyed her in saturnine amuse- 
ment—the ferocious amusement of a tiger watching its 
victim. ; 

“Winifred, you may as well give in,” he said, ap- 
proaching her chair. ‘You won't repent; I can give 
you everything you want—that is, I don’t mean to 
squander the money on fooleries ; but you are poor now, 
and you will be content with plain living. You had 
better be an honest woman than go away from here 
attainted. You know what people will call you—what they 
even call you now. Once for all, will you do it ?” 

She lifted her wet, tear-marked face from her hands. 

**Oh, Fulke,” she implored, in those mournful, musical 
tones of hers, ‘pity me a little, I am so miserable—pity 
me just a little.” 

** Will you be my wife, or will you not, Winifred ? You 
can help yourself if you choose,” he urged. ‘‘ That is an 
easy way to do it. Any other woman would be glad of 
the chance. Will you or will you not, that’s the qnee- 
tion ?” 

Winifred mado a tremendous effort to control herself, 

“I cannot be your wife, Fulke.” She pronounced the 
words in the same unfaltering, resolute way with which 
she had invariably made the declaration. 

“Very well,” he returned, while his coarse red face 
darkened viciously. ‘‘It will be devilish easy to make 
people understand that you are under my roof in another 
relation—the relation pretty outcasts generally bear to 
rich gentlemen,” Iq all the fature, Fulke never forgot. 
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the hunted affright in the look she gave him. In all the 
scenes of his life he never again encountered such appalled 
apprehension as his full meaning dawned upon her. He 
had revenged himself by deadly insult. He meant to 
revenge himself by still farther insult. ‘She takes it 
hard ; she is too ill to leave this house for a cursed long 
time,” he muttered, scowling after the slender, graceful 
figure, as Winifred rushed away with a shuddering cry. 

He followed her up the steps ; he heard her fall heavily 
on the floor. Jane’s ejaculations of alarm were distinctly 
audible, His prediction waa, he thought, verified—she 
was too ill to leave the house. 

“They will believe anything I choose, and I don’t 
choose the neighborhood to know that illness detains her 
here. It’s confoundedly hard on her, but I'll do as I 
said. I wish she would listen to reason.” 

Falke scowled again and descended the steps, angry and 
anxious, but with no thought of relenting. What Wini- 
fred’s mother had been guilty of, the world woald easily 
believe Winifred might be guilty. In the soft light of the 
stained windows of the hall, he suddenly discerned 
Marie Frissae, She was in full, flashy toilet and com- 
plexion, but the cool audacity of her manner had been 
broken by Fulke’s unscrupulous effrontery. 

‘‘You here yet ?” he demanded, glad, perhaps, of a 
vont for his ill humor, ‘I told you that I wanted my 
house cleared, and I have given orders that no meals are 
to be served to you, A man can’t be forced to support a 
lot of worthless people—I won’t stand the extravagance | 
I’ve had the wine-cellar locked up, and cut down supplies 
in the storeroom. I mean to clear the stables of the use- 
less hunters and racers, and clear my house of deadheads. 
When are you going ?” 

The spiteful expression of the Frenchwoman’s counte- 
nance became vixenish. Her schemes had failed ; never- 
theless her tongue was strong. : 

“¢ Monsieur Miser,” she began, shrilly. 

Fulke laughed; she had changed the epithet from 
*' stupide”’ to ‘‘ miser.” The change pleased him. 

**You have swindled me. Mon Dieu / how I wish I had 
let the girl Winifred swindle you! Why don’t you send 
the girl Winifred away ? She hates, she despises youn——” 

**Confound your tongue !” interrupted Fulke, angrily. 
*I don’t choose Winifred to go.” 

The Frenchwoman’s white teeth glittered between her 
painted lips. 

“She will never marry you—ugly beast that you are !” 
she snapped. 

**T don’t ask her to marry me,” was the false response. 
*'T shall keep hor here until I am tired—marriage is not 
necessary. I don’t mean to hamper myself with a wife. 
Things have changed—I prefer a mistrees to a wife.” He 
spoke deliberately. She believed him exultantly. ‘‘ And 
now, if you don’t take yourself and your trumpery ont of 
Jocelyn Hall before night, I'll make no scruple in turn- 
ing you out.” 

“The girl will die and disappoint you yet, you brate,” 
shrieked the woman, as he banged the library door after 
him. “Eh, Mon Dieu! It has come to that; my gradge 
is paid,” she added to herself, in grim renunciation of the 
old hate. 

Her words were barbed to Fulke. ‘The gir! will die 
and disappoint you yet,” haunted him with a prophetic 
import. He stood at the window watching the Frissaes 
depart from his house, He remembered, of all her gibes 
and taunts, only that last: ‘‘The girl will die and dis- 
appoint you yet,” He had drawn the first invisible circle 
around Winifred. His heart misgave him that something 
might rescue her from his ruthless trap. He had uttered 


the foul calumny to the Frenchwoman ; it would oreep 
stealthily, until it environed Winifred. He thought of 
her in the night, and resolved, in furtherance of his own 
subtle purpose, to send to town for a strange physician. 

He would save her life ; he would ruin her reputation. 
Falke dictated the telegram in the morning, and gave it 
to the servant with a proviso: “ I will see how she is 
before it is sent.” He crossed to the west wing; Wini- 
fred’s door stood wide open. Jane, frightened and bewil- 
dered, was searching the adjoining room. ‘ Where is 
Winifred ?” he demanded. 

Jane pointed to the bed—it was untouched. She looked 
dumbly at the dresssing-room—it was empty. At the 
wardrobe—every article was there. 

** Where is Winifred ?” he shouted. 

The maid answered in a monosyllable, 

66 Gona. ” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FROZEN SEA 

BgRNaRD JOcELYN’s sharpened hearing caught up the 
shrill echo of the ship’s gun. ‘What does it matter ?” 
he asked himself, bitterly. Nevertheless, with the rapid- 
ity of thought in the fuce of tremendous peril, he found 
himself calculating that the ship could not be many miles 
distant, hemmed in, perhaps, in the pack-ice. The floe 
dashed onward with terrible impetus, It could only be 
a breathless moment or two before the gigantic mass 
was hurled upon the frozen sea. All at once the floe 
seemed to stop. Some uuseen power apparently held the 
island of ice in its grasp. Abruptly it stopped short and 
rocked fearfully, while the explosive cracking again clove 
the air like volleys of musketry. He was Arctic voyager 
enough to know that the floe had been met by another 
powerfal ocean current, and was pressed back from the 
icy shore. The Polar bear on the next cliff, forgetful of 
his prey, clung desperately to the ica, The animal's in- 
stinct warned Bernie, The floe was going to pieces, The 
horrible cracking had a significance to the brute. It was 
the signal of danger ; it seemed useless to take precattion 
when death might be on every side. 

Nevertheless, Bernie meant to clamber down the ice- 
peak to the flats below. An instant later he would have 
started upon the perilous descent, when, with a hissing 
report, the ice parted asunder. The sagacity of the 
animal on the next iceberg gave no false warning. The 
floe had separated. The interior peaks were whirling 
furiously, and atill with the echoes of inferno, cracking and 
hissing and breaking. The brute clinging to the peak 
passed him twice in the mad whirl The ice was tcppling 
to the side, with the brute dimly perceptible in the dis- 
tance, He would pass him a third time. The ice stopped 
visibly, and then, with another hideous crack, the crest of 
the iceberg detached itself and plunged downward into 
the sea. It came up again, with torrents of salt water 
pouring down the sides, and was caught in the futal whirl. 
The iceberg came up, but the brute was gone. Bernie 
watched it with riveted gaze. The terrors of this Arctioin- 
ferno were horribly grand. He became aware that his 
own iceberg had moved slowly and gently away toward 
the frozen sea, The fragment of ice seemed to drift 
cautiously out of the circles of the fatal eddy. The white 
peak edged away from the crvnahing, breaking masses, 
Other fragments, uninhabited by human life, were pushed 
off by the outward movement of the whirling ripples 
He was on the very edge of the frozen sea. The iceberg 
advanced steadily. It neared the icy coast slowly. There 
was not the faintest danger of collision. It drifted into a 
alight break in the line of eternal ice, It moored itself, 
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and filled up the opening for ever. The fragment was 
wedged into the coast of the frozen sea for all time. 

Bernard descended the peak and crossed to the immov- 
‘able mountains and valleys of ice. He wondered whether 
it would not have been a shorter death, at least, to have 
perished in the sea, gone to the bottom with the Polar 
bear, than drag out days of starvation and piercing cold. 
No living creature existed in this boundless waste of ice 
save those whose prey he must inevitably become. He 
hurried forward in long strides to the windward, with no 
especial object in view save to move and keep himself 
from freezing. Bernard Jocelyn thought of the evil 
schemes for his destruction in bitter resentment. They 
had culminated in this. He was perishing in the trackless 
fields of Polar ice—perishing miserably, while Fulke 
lived in luxury and comfort; while Fulke persecuted 
Winifred, and tortured her with the false story of his 
death. Even in the face of death he could not forgive the 
iniquity of the past. He strode on for miles in bootless 
toil over the rough ice. The wind was piercingly cold. 
He was sensible of fatigue and hunger. It was no longer 
a question of life. He found himself looking for a com- 
fortable place to die, Courage and hope ebbed rapidly. 
There was nothing to sustain the one or kindle the other. 
Breaks in the clear landscape showed him endless worlds, 
as it seemed, of icefields, whereon no human being lived 
save this one helpless inhabitant. 

“T must give it up, Winifred—Winifred, I must give it 
up at last,” he muttered. ‘But, starving and dying, my 
last thought is of you, my Winifred.” 

Still he strode on, less rapidly, less boldly, neverthe- 
less still onward. The icy cold seemed to steal over him 
insensibly. He searched for a sheltered corner in the ice. 
A fatal numbness deadened his limbs. His motions grew 
perceptibly labored. He stopped and leaned against a 
glistening icepeak. Bernie was freezing. ‘‘ Winifred ! 
Winifred!” he murmured, dreamily. Through the ics- 
bergs echoed that same sharp, cutting sound, close at 
hand. It was the ship’s gun again. Bernie started to his 
feet with a frantic effort to shake off the frightful drow- 
siness, the paralyzing numbness. Once more a thrill of 
hope raised his spirit, He hurried forward for a mile or 
two further, and then the very tops of a ship’s masts be- 
came visible. He calculated that she was three miles 
away. ‘‘ Wedged in the pack-ice,” he concluded. 

Bernard Jocelyn’s herculean strength came to his assist- 
ance. His powerful muscles regained their vigor. He 
pressed on, almost jubilantly. The ship’s masts were 
plainly visible, and then her hull. He had conjectured 
tightly. She was wedged in the pack-ice. He clambered 
over the ice to her very side and hailed her, The men 
drew him up on deck in the stoical, unastonished way of 
sailors in those regions. 

‘*What ship is this ?” asked Bernie, es he sank down 
helplessly on the deck. 

‘The whaler Hector,” was the prompt response, 

“What ship were you cast away on?” demanded the 
mate, curiously. 

“The Arcturus.” 

Bernie passed his half-frozen hand wearily over nis face 
in the effort to remember. 

“Ay, she is a hundred miles to the nor’west. Were 
you lost on the ice? You are no whaler, sir.” The mate 
added the observation to the question as he surveyed the 
magnificent, patrician-looking man with more curiosity 
than politeness, 

‘Yes ; I was lost on a floe of ica But the Hector is in 
a bad predicament just now——”’ 

“'She’s all taut, sir; no harm ‘ll come to the Hector. 


Monsieur Gabe’s aboard of her, and he’s devil-proof. 
Come down in the cabin; a pull of grog will bring you 
round.” 

Bernie followed the mate to the cabin. The sailor’s un- 
failing remedy for all ailments, grog and food, soon re- 
stored him to something approximating to his usual 
strength. 

** Now take a pipe, sir, and Monsieur Gabe will bo in 
before long. He’s out on the ice now.” 

Bernie accepted the pipe gratefully, and sat before the 
fire smoking, in some amazement that he could be there. 
For the second time he was cast away without one of the 
necessary accoutrements of a life at the Pole. All the 
little he had in the way of comfort and apparel was in the 
other ship, He remembered leaving his meerschaum in 
the cabin of the Arcturus. Perhaps John Devéy was 
smoking it at that very moment, while the men talked 
over the tragic fate of Bernard Jocelyn, and nobody sus- 
pected the treachery of the sailor. Nevertheless, through 
all the terrors and adventures and perfidies of the past few 
months, came an abiding faith that he would escape every- 
thing and return home to Winifred. As this conviction 
settled upon him, Monsieur Gabe, in his fuss, came into 
the cabin, 

“They have told me your wonderful story, and I felt 
that it was you, Mr.—Mr.——"” He made an effort to pro- 
nounce the name, and as usual failed. ‘‘ You will bring 
me evil, perhaps, but Iam glad to see you again. How 
did you happen on the floe ?” 

Monsieur Gabe sat down and rested his chin on his 
slender hand, while he regarded his guest with a pained 
admiration—an odd struggle between an effort to hate 
him and a disposition to yield to the charm of the insow- 
ciant’s manners and fearless natare. 

“The enemy of whom you warned me,” reminded 
Bernie. = : 

‘An enemy among the icebergs is death itself. Fate is 
in your favor; I am not afraid you will sink my ship,” 
Monsieur Gabe said, when he had listened to the strange 
history Bernie related of Devéy’s mysterious influence in 
his affairs from the moment of his departure from Jocelyn 
Hall. ‘Ono question, Mr. —— Jocelyn : You say that 
your cousin has a motive for wishing to be rid of you. May 
I inquire how that motive concerns Hugh Jocelyn ? You 
say he controlled your uncle's actions ?” 

Bernie's handsome face flushed. 

‘*T may as well be frank, Monsieur Gabe, and acknow- 
ledge that Winifred Jocelyn is my wife, To save her 
from Fulke's persistent resolution to force her to mary 
him, I reared the insuperable barrier of a marriage with 
me. She loved me, poor child, and I—ah, Monsieur 
Gabe, I idolize my Winifred.” ; 

The stranger gazed keenly into Bernie's face, the deepest 
melancholy drifting into his own countenance. . 

“There is no Winifred Jocelyn; your uncle had no 
children,” he asserted, slowly. ‘If the girl loved you, 
how could this Fulke force her to marry him? Had he 
more money? Every woman’s hand is salable; every 
woman's heart false.” 

Bernie smiled at the bitter cynical philosophy of this 
man, whose past was a sealed book. 

‘* Falke has ferreted out some crime, which he charges 
that my uncle committed in New Orleans, twenty years 
ago,”” replied Bernie, removing his pipe. ‘‘ He threatens 
to bring my uncle to the gallows for it, unless he com- 
pels Winifred to marry him—of course Winifred cannot 
do this while I live. I have reason to suppose that Fulke 
is aware of the obstacle. If Iam removed from his path, 
the terror and misery of Winifred’s mind, by seeing her 
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father’s desperate position, may effect his purpose at last. | now he was the victim of an honorless, bitterly jealous 
She adores her father, and believes me dead, poor child,” | female fiend.” 
Monsieur Gabe folded his hands together, still gazing at Monsieur Gabe’s’ fingers clinched each other tightly— 
Bernie. he had relapsed into one of his fits of musing. Bernio 
“Twenty years ago?” he repeated, mechanically ; ‘‘a | smoked meditatively ; he pondered over the singular 
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LITTLE DON’T CARE, 


crime twenty years ago. It was murder they charged | familiarity of this inhabitant of the North Pole with the 
upon him, but they can never prove it.” secret of his uncle’s life. He speculated upon his obsti- 
‘Was it murder ?” asked Bernie, eagerly. nate assertion that Winifred was not Hugh Jocelyn’s child. 
‘“‘Did I say murder? God, what a fool I am! He It seemed useless to question him—he refused, indeed, 
was a contemptible flatterer, a faithless seducer, a per- | to be interrogated. Whether from shame or caprice, he 
fidious friend, perhaps, but never a murderer. I believe | chose to withhold his name and history. It was scareely 
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probable he would make an exception of the nephew of a 
man he openly detested. Monsieur Gabe sat in moody 
silence; Bernie smoked in perplexed pitience. 

‘*Mr, Jocelyn” —the stranger roused abruptly from his 
reverio—‘‘I will do for you what I have done for no other 
man living: I will tell you my story. You have the key 
unlocking my foolish lips; you have a miniature in your 
possession. The face in that miniature is the reproduc- 
tion of another face dead twenty years ago—the face that 
drove me mad. More than twenty years ago the most 
beautiful woman in New Orleans was Mathilde Le Vail- 
liante. She was a Spanish blonde, with golden hair and 
black eyes, She was trained and tutored by a shrewd 
mother, for the avowed purpose of making a great match ; 
winning a grande parti. Possibly she was a willing 
scholar ; possibly she was not. However faithless she 
may have been at heart, she was rigidly true in word and 
deed. Iwas the grande parti for whom her mother suoceas- 
fully angled. I loved her from the time she studied 
lessons, and wore short dresses ; I meant to win Mathilde 
from the time she played in the shabby old garden, and 
dressed dolls in the bare little nursery. She was my 
cousin, consequently I had access to her when others were 
denied. She acquiesced in the arrangement without 
demur. I was very rich, and madame, my aunt, was very 
practical She made her dé&w in society, and society 
went mad over her magnificent eyes and ravishing beanty. 
Nevertheless, society knew that she was jlancée to me—that 
the wedding-day was fixed ; the trousseau in preparation. 
My old friend Hugh Jocelyn came to New Orleans. In 
my delight and pride, I presented him to Mathilde. He 
was the handsomest man I ever beheld—dangerously 
‘handsome, as you are, Barnard Jocelyn. Ten minutes 
afterward I regretted it; twenty-four hours afterward I 
repented it bitterly. Twenty-four hours afterward I knew 
not only that he loved her madly, but she returned the 
attachment with equal strength. Plainly, she had forgotten 
me; plainly, she adored him. The aversion in her beaati- 
ful face when I approached might have warned me; tho 
rapture and tenderness in every lineament when he ap- 
proached might haveopened my eyes. Neither one nor the 
other, however, would I understand. I complained, and 
Madame Vailliante hastened the wedding. I grew jealous, 
and Hugh Jocelyn was forbidden the house. The prepa- 
rations went on, but Mathilde drooped visibly. What I 
refused to see for myself, Hugh Jocelyn showed me. It 
lacked a fortnight of my marriage—I was preparing to 
meet the Vailliantes at the opera, when, without the least 
ceremony, Hagh Jocelyn walked into my room. Hoe was 
flushed and excited, but grandly handsome, although not 
in evening dress. 

*«¢ Dismiss the valet, will you ” he said, authoritatively. 

** «Perhaps I will,’ I said, in some pique. 

‘* ‘Just as you please, Blazon this infernal inhumanity 
fo the whole world if you will,’ he said. 

‘*T sent off the valet-—I knew that he meant to speak of 
Mathilde. Matters had come to an issue—she loved him, 
and she was to be my wife. 

*«*What do you want ?’ I demanded. 

*¢T want you to do an act of justice as well as gener- 
osity,” be began ; ‘I want you to release Mathilde from 
this marriage with you. It is useless for me to say why 
both of us ask and implore this, You must know why ; 
you must know that you alone can give Mathilde her 
liberty. You can release her, but Mathilde dare not break 
with you.’ 

**¢T decline to do any such thing I see no reason for 
releasing her—she does not desire it,’ I said, coldly. 

“My temper began to get the botter of me—from that 


moment I hated Hugh Jocelyn; from that moment my 
enthusiastic friendship became deadly enmity. 

‘**Mathilde implores you to rescue her from perpetrat- 
ing this miserable falsehood. Mathildo loves me, not 
you—she has never loved you. If you compel her tobe 
your wiie, your will repent it ; if you release her now you 
will——’ 

**<Give you an opportunity to supplant me,’ I broke 
in, angrily. 

*¢¢To marry the woman I love better than life.’ 

‘Hugh Jocelyn watched me breathlessly ; I could see 
how wildly he hoped for my consent. His passionate 
anxiety hardened my resolve against him. 

“««T love her better than life, too—I would give my life 
for her,’ he said, in low a tone. 

“‘sThen quit New Orleans,’ I retorted. ‘Leave Ms- 
thilde, and all will be as it was before you came here to 
seduce her affections from me, or marry the woman you 
are engaged to—the woman pining her life away for you, 
Winifred Strachan. You have no right to come here asking 
me to release Mathilde when you yourself are not free.’ 

‘*His face burned and his eyes flashed with passion 
It was well known that Winifred Strachan, a fraii, delicate 
woman—dying then, almost, held frantically to some boy- 
ish love-making in the years past; and claimed to be bis 
Jiancée in the face of every denial from him. 

‘6 This was a tender point with Hugh Jocelyn. Knowing 
fully the facts of the case, I taunted him with it, and that 
taunt, perhaps, embittered him more deeply azainst me 
than anything I could have said. 

**¢T have given you your chance,’ he rejoined, angrily. 
*You have refused it. Now look to yourself. My tum 
may come for refusing you mercy.” 

“With that almost prophetic menace, Hugh Jocelyn 
quitted my room. I met the Vailliantes at the opera 
Mathilde turned her beautiful, imploring eyes toward me 
with questioning entreaty. That she, too, hoped for gener- 
osity from me was evident, That she understood the 
mission of her lover was perfectly plain. She pressed 
her face down in the bouquet I had sent her, and sighed. 
She comprehended, without a word, that the case was 
hopeleas, She resigned herself to fate, in spiritless sub- 
mission, 

‘*We were married in brilliant style, at the proper tine 
and place. Everything was conducted in the most per: 
fect ton. It was such an enviable match! The world 
congratulated her upon my money, and me upon her 
beauty. We ought to have been satisfied. We certainly 
were not. Mathilde never recovered her vivacity, or smiled 
upon me after our marriage. Her silvery laughter had died 
away. Her winning gayety and sparkle had vanished. I 
beguiled myself with the hope that she would forget my 
rival and love me. She deluded me with patient polite- 
ness, and loved my rival. 

**Hagh Jocelyn married Winifred Strachan soon after- 
ward. She lived long enough to disgust him with a jeal- 
ous, fretfal invalid, and died soon enough to make him 
miserable, If she had lived afew months longer, Hugh 
Jocelyn would never have returned to the old idolatry. 
He had some honor, and he bore in mind that his allegi- 
ance was due his wife. Her death left him at liberty to 
brood oyer his disappointment. 

‘Mathilde faded visibly. My jealons eyes perceived 
that her face only glowed into brightness when she 
chanced to meet Hugh Jocelyn. He lived in New Or- 
leans, He had given up everything to be near and catch 
those glimpses of her which occasional meetiogs in society 
afforded. 

“‘Hugh Jocelyn was exceptionally unfortunate in his 
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affairs with women. Another woman adored him. A 
petite French creole; pretty, piquante, and wicked. 
She recklessly and openly loved him. She madly and 
foolishly was divorced from her husband, and resumed 
her maiden name. The act was avowedly to enable her 
marry Hugh Jocelyn. Ho scarcely thought of her exist- 
ence. She barely remembered anything beyond his. He 
was absorbed in Mathilde, Marie Frissae was absorbed 
in him. Society cut her, but it mattered very little. She 
was an adventuress in soul, she became one in deed. She 
s90n saw that Mathilde was in her way. She determined 
to remove the obstacle she believed interposing between 
herself and Hugh Jocelyn. Her adroitly worded chatter 
drove me to madness. She roused my natural jealousy to 
white heat, with her insinuations and falsehoods. Mathilde 
charged her with tho slanders, and possibly reminded her 
of her own doubtful repute. 

** Marie Frissae detested Mathilde, but she hung around 
her with terrible tenacity, so vigilant and watchful that 
Hugh Jocelyn had no opportunities to meet his old love. 
Whether her vigilance relaxed, or how it happened, no 
one could tell, but he did go to my house and have a long 
interview wifh Mathilde. Tho interviews were repeated. 
Mathilde brightened perooptibly. The Frissae was not 
blinded. She pounced upon them like an enraged tigress. 
Sho revealed to me the exaggerated truth. Whatever my 
jealousy failed to distort, hers supplied the deficiency. I 
rushed to Hugh Jocelyn’s room. He wasat home. His 
occupation was whimsical. Before him, on the table, stood 
asmall walnut case. As I entered the room, he held a 
branding-iron down upon the wooden cover. As I ap- 
proached, he lifted the branding-iron from the oover. 
The brand was the letter ‘S.’ He looked at me menac- 
ingly. 

“*¢I have branded it ‘‘S,”’ he said, darkly, as he re- 
placed the iron in the grate. ‘It signifies “Sold.” Open 
the box and see who and what is sold. Perhaps you may 
guess the purchaser.’ 

‘I threw off the cover. Inside, upon a heap of letters 
and billets, was the beautiful pictured face of my wifa 
He had branded her ‘Sold,’ and [ was the purchaser. 

‘© We looked at each other a moment in significant 
silence, We understood each other perfectly. I had in my 
hand, purposely, a loaded cane. Without a word of warn- 
ing, I suddenly swung it above my head, and struck him 
aterrible blow. It felled himinstantly, Great and strong 
as he was, I had surprised him, I had mastered him. He 
lay at my feet like a senseless, motionless log. I thought 
my blow had been fatal. I soon perceived my mistake, 

“IT could have killed him then easily enough. Some- 
thing withheld me. A more sinister vongeance possessed 
me. His béautiful hands were invariably admired. Ma- 
thilde had spoken of them. They were exquisitely 
formed. He was stretched on the floor, senseless, I 
seized the red-hot branding-iron and pressed it down upon 
the back of his beantifol hand. The flesh burned and 
hissed with a sickening odor. I held it down ferociously. 
When I removed it the letter ‘S’ was branded deep into 
the living flesh of Hugh Jocelyn’s beautiful hand. He 
branded, metaphorically, my wife ‘Sold.’ I branded him, 
in reality, ‘Seducer.’ He was still senseless when I left 
him. 

**I gloated over my revenge. I knew that while Hugh 
Jocelyn lived he must carry my brand of ‘Seducer’ with 
him. I went home tc Mathilde and laughed over the 
mark I had set upon my rival—the man who had robbed 
mo of my wife's heart, He would go to the grave branded 
‘Seducer.’ Still we were men of the same caste. We 
wore gentlemen in the same circles, I knew what deadly 


retribution must follow the deed. I knew Hugh Jocelyn 
well enough to understand that my life must answer for 
the insult branded upon his beautiful hand, I was minded 
for a few days of quasi domestic happiness, therefore I 
staid at home. As the days went by Mathilde became 
visibly depressed. No word of Hugh Jocelyn had come 
to her. He was ill, society said. 1 mentally rejoiced at 
his illnesa, I returned one night from the club ; I crossed 
the garden whistling a French air. This time I was taken 
unawares, Hugh Jocelyn suddenly stepped from behind 
a cluster of roses. 

***Defend yourself,’ he said, ‘for either I will kill you 
or you will kill me before we part.’ 

**T drew the dirk-knife from my cane. He had the same 
weapon, Both fought desperately, and both thought of 
Mathilde, She may have beenat her window. Wherever 
she was, the fon! broath of the deadly affray reached her. 
We were tearing the clustering roses, crushing the fra- 
grant exotics under foot. Each strove to reach the other's 
heart with deadly precision; each divined the other's 
murderous purpose with enraged distinctness. We were 
in deadly encounter. Woe knew that one or the other 
must go down. Mathilde’s beauty had roused this 
enmity, but Mathilde had no power to stay it now. She 
rushed out frantically. I-had but a glimpse of her fright- 
ened face and white dress. I had a passing vision of her 
uplifted hands and distended eyes. But I have a vivid 
memory of the frantic ory of : 

«Hugh! Hagh! For God’s sake do not kill Hugh ! 

“She had no thought of the husband. She remem- 
bered only her Hugh. The despairing cry rings in my 
ear now. Whenever I am tempted to throw the vail of 
charity over the past and fggive my enemy, that cry 
echoes through my brain. I was in deadly peril, but she 
did not even see it. I was in danger of my life, but she 
never thought of me, It was ‘Hugh! Hugh!’ I remen- 
ber that he said : 

“*Go in, Mathilde; go in.’ i 

“I remember that I said nothing. She shaved him 
like a child, and went in weeping with terror and leaning 
upon Marie Frissae, 

“Her love for Haugh Jocelyn, evinced at this fatal mo- 
ment, seemed to weaken my hand and strengthen his. 
He gained the advantage steadily and obstinately. I lost 
ground from that instant, slowly but surely. A dizzy 
sense of falling, a confused idea of a terrible stab, and 
being hurled from a great height into the water, and I 
knew nothing more olearly, at least for a time. When I 
could think I found myself sitting at the water's edge; a 
sailor-looking man was pouring water over my head. I 
saw, what the other did not, that Hugh Jocelyn had hurled 
me over the wall into the bayou. He supposed me dead, 
but the water had revived me in some measure. 

“**You are badly cut up. Had a row? Do you live 
here ? the man inquired. 

***No,’ was my stern answer. ‘I have no place to live.’ 

‘‘Whether he believed me or not, he conveyed me to 
the only place he knew of, a sailors’ hotel down among 
the wharves, There my wounds were dressed. 

‘*Three days afterward my wife died in giving prema- 
ture birth to a child. With her dying breath, believing 
me murdered by Hugh Jocelyn, she consigned my child to 
Haugh Jocelyn’s charge, Winifred Jocelyn, who is now 
your wife, is that child. The news drove me mad with 
rage and jealousy against my dead wife and living rival. 
No one knew of my existence ; no one knows it now except 
my bankers. The sailor who saved my life shipped the 
next morning. I recovered of my wounds, They believed 
me dead—they should never be the wiser. In the dead 
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hour of the night I left my concealment and shipped on a 
whaler for Spitzbergern. That was twenty years ago. 
‘¢Here in these icy solitudes I have brooded over the 
past. Whenever my heart relents to the actors therein, 
I picture my dying wife bequeathing my child to the 
murderer of her husband ; I picture my child reared to 
believe Hugh Jocelyn her father; taught to love him, 
my rival and enemy, while I, childless, wifeless, friendless, 
am self-exiled to this ice-bound region. Hugh Jocelyn 
wooed away my wife’s affections. Hugh Jocelyn has 
effaced me from my cbild’s filial love. Hugh Jocelyn lives 
in the sunshine of her tenderest devotion. She has never 
heard of my existence—she has heard only of Hugh 
Jocelyn. She is named for his wife, The delusion is 
perfect. It began at her birth—it will last to the grave, 
unless I 
stretch out 
my hand and 
wrest this 
last treasure 
from him. He 
has sinned 
against me 
from the 
beginning. 
There is no 
crime at- 
tached to 
his name; 
no crime any 
of them, even 
the jealous 
little tigress, 
Frissae, can 
hold over 
Hugh Joce- 
lyn to force 
him ito 
measures. 
Nevertheless, 
while he has 
had his re- 
venge upon 
me, Ihave 
had mine. 
Hugh Joce- 
lyn is not 
conscious of 
his own in- 
nocence, I 


guilty of dishonor ; he would never have lapsed to the old 
passion. The Jocelyns never change in their love or hate— 
but they are honorable. 

“That is my story, Mr. Jocelyn. If you had never 
shown the face of my wife, reproduced in my child, it 
never would have passed my lips. You weakened my 
resolution with your wonderful resemblance to magnificent 
Hugh Jocelyn.” 

Monsieur Gabe looked earnestly at Bernie. His swarthy 
face was pale with agitation and excitement ; his shapely 
hands still locked themselves tightly together. ‘* Perhaps 
another reason,” he resumed, in those pathetically melan- 
choly tones of his : ‘‘ Hugh Jocelyn’s property is entailed. 
At Hugh Jocelyn’s death, sooner or later, the truth must 
be revealed. Madame Frissae is aware of the secret 
hidden from 
Winifred; 
Marie Fris- 
sae, in her 
venomous 
little soul, is 
capable of 
the most 


my child will 
suffer for 
another’s 
guilt The 
Jocelyn sin 
will descend 
upon the in- 
nocent, [am 
bound mor- 
ally to pro- 
vide for my 
own flesh and 
blood. The 
child might 
have loved 
me if she had 
never seen 
the Jocelyn. 
I shall never 
cross her 
love. If she 
loves you, 


know him 
well enough 
to be certain that he has suffered some pangs of remorse 
for my murder, as he believes it. It was worse than mur- 
der. He did not take my life, but he deliberately ruined 
my life, Even with my brand upon his hand, Hugh Joce- 
lyn’s conscience has never forgiven him for killing the 
man who had been his best friend. I do not pretend to 
assert that he has regretted the deed—that is not the 
Jocelyn nature, He only has regretted the necessity im- 
pelling him to the deed. He is a thoroughbred gentleman, 
and he must have writhed under the shame of that terrible 
mark, I branded the Jocelyn sin with the initial of the 
serpent in Eden. He beguiled Eve, but Hugh Jocelyn 
beguiled the daughter of Eve. Understand me: my wife 
was coldly pure—she worshiped Hugh Jocelyn at heart, 
but in deed no virtuous vestal could have been more 
rigidly circumspect. I do him the justice to say that, if 
his wife had lived, Hugh Jocelyn would never have been 
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' she will not 

cate for me. 
It is fate. The Jocelyns are my evil genius. Look at me 
after twenty years of miserable exile. Can I ever forgive 
the Jocelyns ?” 

Bernie pitied the mournful, isolated man with all the 
pity of a sympathetic heart. What if he lost Winifred as 
Monsieur Gabe had lost his beautiful Mathilde ? Think- 
ing of this, the young fellow compassionated his forlorn 
life of hardship and loneliness, The two men were drawn 
to each other instinctively. At that moment, when the 
grave stranger sat pondering over his rankling wrongs, 
and magnificent Bernard Jocelyn sat opposite, revolving 
the sad story in his mind, a tender friendship seemed to 
stir their hearts. 

“* May I ask you now for your name ?—it is the name of 
my wife.” 

Bernie broke the silence first. 

‘*My name ?” Monsieur Gabe hesitated. His habitual 
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reserve shrank from this last disclosure. ‘‘ My name is— 
Gabriel Le Vaillianti—my wife was my first cousio, and 
bore the sume name before marriage.” He rose abruptly 
and crossed to a position facing Bernie, ‘‘ Mr. Jocelyn, 1 
refused you passage to England on the Hector ; I offer you 
passage now—nay, I urge it upon you. We are ice- 
bound, but I perceive premonitory signs of a break in the 
pack-ice. We will escape. You must go in the Hector; 
her cargo is made up. The villain, John Devdy, believes 
you Jost. Your escape was marvelous, Such escapes 
don’t happen without a purpose, The purpose in.this is 
that yoo return to protect my Winifred. She needs you. 
Destiny points that out in terms not to be disregarded. 
Winifred is in danger; Winifred must be rescued from 
that danger. You must sail immediately, as soon as we 
are free of our blockade. John Devéy will return at 
once with the confirmation of your death. He has earned 
his reward. He will return and exact it.” 

‘‘One moment,” Bernie eaid, in his mellow, persuasive 
voice, while his brown eyes looked into those darker and 
sadder ones regarding him so wistfully—eyes recalling 
Winifred’s in those days of trouble, when the cloud first 
gathered, and meroiless Marie first domiciled herself at 
Jocelyn Hall. ‘‘One moment. Will you not do some 
justice to the living? You say Winifred isin danger. I 
may not have the power to resone Winifred from that 
danger—unaided by the facts you alone can prove. You 
do not know the vindictive, unscrupulous man who has set 
his heart upon having Winifred. You do not know the 
lengths of devilish revenge of which he is capable.” 

**I comprehend it,” interrupted Monsieur Gabe, 
eagerly. ‘‘I comprehend it if ho is in league with the 
satanic little fiend, Marie Frissue. You must hasten 
home and save her, and—and, my boy,” he added, wist- 
fully, ‘‘tell her she will lose the Jocelyn name and 
wealth, but she will have a name as old and honorable, 
and a larger wealth, And Bernard, my son, perhaps you 
may induce my child to think a little tenderly of me—her 
father.” 

** Winifred would love you,’’ Bernie said, touched by 
the shy longing in the pathetic voice and mournful coun- 
tenance. ‘‘ Will you retarn with me ?”’ 

Monsieur Gabe started back in horror. 

“God! God!" he ejaculated. ‘Meet Hugh Jocelyn 
again ? See my child turn from me and cling to him— 
God! Ihave endured that misery once—I am human.” 

**You need never behold Hogh Jocelyn,” returned 
Bernie, persuasively. ‘Do you not think Winifred will 
be thrilled to the very heart-core by loving compassion 
for one who has suffered as you have? She will love you 
for her own as well as my sake.” 

Monsieur Gabe came nearer, 

‘Do you believe that ?” he questioned, intense longing 
and anxiety in the melancholy eyea ‘' Vo you beueve 
that? God! Is that possible ?” 

‘It is certain,” retorted Bornie, 

He clapped his hands over his face. 

“i will think,” he said. “God! No man could be 
cruel enough to deceive ma, I will think.” 

He fell into an absorbing reverie. He thought pro- 
foundly, as men think when life or death hangs upon the 
issue. Bernie sat in a silence just as profound. He, too, 
was thinking. The sbip’s clock ticked minute after 
minute. The distant echo of laughter drifted in from the 
ship's crew. A low grinding on the. ship's side grated 
ominously upon the ear. Monsieur Gube raised his head 
and listened. All was still. The ship seemed locked in 
the perilous grasp of pack-ice. 

“Bernard,” he said, in a low, quivering tone, mellow 


and soft, strangely like Winifred’s, ‘‘ you would not de- 
ceive me. Do you believe it is possible for my child to 
care forme? Noone does, No one ever did. It would 
be inhuman to deceive me.” 

‘* I have not deceived you,” Bernie assured him. 

‘Then I will be a fool again, I will go home in the 
Hector with you,” Monsieur Gabe rejoined, in half bitter 
solemnity—the solemnity of one venturing his very soul 
for the second time in a deadly hazard. 

Again the sullen roar and crunching on the ship's side 
startled them. Again Monsieur Gabe threw back his head 
and listened. The hissing and grinding increased. The 
door opened suddenly ; the mate rushed in. 

*“‘The pack is breaking!” he shouted. ‘‘The icebergs 
are separating. In twelve hours we will be out at sea, 
bound for home.” 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
THE HAND OF FATE 

Summer had come, with her green verdure and brilliant 
bloom, her hot sunshine and fragrant breezes, her 
mirth and her laughter, her harvest and haymaking. 
Summer had come, and now she was going. However 
green and fragrant and joyous she had been, she was on 
the wane now. Her magic wand of lightsome gayety may 
have touched other leas pretentious places, but it had 
slighted Jocelyn Hall. The great doors, always hospit- 
ably open, were barred and bolted. The heavy shutters 
were closed and covered with dust. The crumbling chim- 
ney of the drawing-room still remained a ruin. Tho 
wines stored by generations of epicurean Jocelyns were 
advertised forsale. The thoroughbred racers and blooded 
hunters in the famous stables shared the ignominy of the 
choice wines, Both were destined to go under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. They had been advertised from time 
to time, and the eale deferred because the gloomy master 
had suddenly rushed off on some apparently fruitless 
quest, in different out-of-the-way localities. People won- 
dered if he had grown whimsical. No one dared question 
him. Fulke’s avarice and acrid surliness had increased 
with his good fortune. He was more sardonic and sneer- 
ing, and bitterly insolent, than ever before, and more de- 
spicably miserly. The trained Jocelyn servants who had 
retained their positions (inherited from their parenta) un- 
disturbed under old John Fulkerson, were rudely sent t» 
other occupations, or hired to more appreciative and more 
aristocratic masters. The lnxurious rooms were looked. 
Fulke shut himself in a bare suite of small chambers on u 
back building. 

Nevertheless, miserly as he was, Fulke spent lavishly, for 
him, in the vain search for Winifred. A hint or sugges- 
tion sufficed to send him rushing off to cities and towns, 
to seaports and mountains, He advertised, and sought 
the assistance of detectives. He tempted vigilant search 
by large rewards, and worded attractive decoys to the 
missing girl herself, He hinted at information valuable 
to herself alone, at news of the past; light thrown on the 
secret of her name and parentage. But neither advertise- 
ment nor detective nor reward nor decoy hint brought word 
or token of Winifred. When Jane answered him in the 
monosyllable, ‘‘Gone,” she uttered the sum total that 
Fulke could elicit from any source of Winifred's disap- 
pearance. She had gone, and if the earth had opened 
and swallowed her then and there, she could not have left 
less track or trace. 

Fulke had returned from one of his usdless trips in 
more execrable temper than usual, He had been at home 
for a fortnight. The wines and horses were sgain adver- 
tised. His moody restlessness increased as the days wore 
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on. He stood at the window, watching sullenly for the 
letters, Fuilke spent hours in standing at the window and 
gazing across to the high road, occasionally visible 
through the trees. The post came at last. He opened 
the letters eagerly. He tossed them aside disappointedly. 
The letters were delusiovs, as everything else was, until 
the last, A dirty, badly-spelled, unsigned epistle, ab- 
ruptly roused him to excitement. 

“Me. Foixenson,” the writer began, in chirography of a hand 


unused toa pen, ‘‘cum to the bottum of Sellers peer, New York, 
clos to the walter. I hev that gude news fur yu as wil be wurth a 


fortin to yu. I wil mete yu thare Wednesday nite and Thursday, 


and I spec to be wel pade fur it, as ita give me trubble ennuff.” 


That was the letter. Fulke was accustomed to letters 
quite as illiterate and soiled, since he had been searching 
for Winifred, but this was the first one bringing him such 
an almost certain hope. He rang the bell, furiously ; one 
of the stable-boys appeared in prompt answer. Neither 
groom nor footman was numbered among the habituds of 
Jocelyn Hall now. 

“Bring me a horse—one of those cursed racers—I must 
catch the nine-thirty express ! and while I think of it, tell 
Stephens to defer the sale until I return. Look sharp 
now ; if I miss that train you will answer for it, confound 
you.” 

In a fow minutes Fulke hurried ont the side door, and 
flung himself on the horse. In a few minutes he was fly- 
ing down the avenue, to the porter’s lodge. The gate was 
locked. It was always locked of late. 

‘‘Curse your clumsiness,” he yelled, as a child, fam- 
bling with the key, strove to adjust it in the great lock. 

*¢ Give it to me, and get cut of the way.” 

He gave the child a brutal kick with his heavy boot, 
and snatched the key. ‘Curse you, I'll clear every one 
you off the place, you infernal lazy devils.” 

The porter’s family shrunk away in terror, as they always 
did when the barbarous master of Jocelyn Hall appeared. 
The gate swang open, rustily. He would have killed them 
if it had delayed him a moment longer. Fulke flung him- 
self again on the spirited thoroughbred, and dashed at 
frantic pace along the road to the station, The time was 
short, but Fulke caught the lightning express. 

“Its no delusion this time,” he muttered, feverishly, as 
the train sped out of the station with Fulke as a passen- 
ger. 

The boy trotted slowly homeward, whistling joyously. 
Everybody brightened when Fulke relieved them of his 
grim presence and brutal temper. 

** He’s gone, ma’am; reckon you needn't keep the gate 
locked like it was penitentiary,” langhed the boy, his 
mulatto face expanding into a grin, as he rode leisurely 
up to tho great iron gate, Tho porter’s wife looked up 
from wetting the bandages on the child’s bruised and black- 
ened leg. 

“Somebody will pay him back for all this wickedness 
—take my word for that. Somebody will pay him back 
for his evil to Miss Winifred, and Mr. Bernie, and Gen- 
eral Jocelyn,” she predicted, as she unlocked the gate, 

** What's gwine to come will come, ma’am, and it’s 
cotched up grander folks than Murse Fulke. Aunt Judy, 
she see’d men, all in red, marchin’ tl.rough the sky las’ 
night; its a sho’ sign of fightin’ and murderin’—it'll 
cotch Marse Fuike yet, ma’am ;” and the mulatto boy 
ambled on up the avenue, 

The grim angury of servants and tenants did not dis- 
turb Fulke. He was half conscious that many a hard pre- 
diction mingled itself with the anathemas those wo 
knew him best muttered almost within his hearing. He 
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delighted in the fear and dislike he inspired. His rath- 
less, barbarous ways had achieved so much, Falke settled 
down in them securely, and laughed, sneeringly, at the 
superstitious belief in retributive justice. 

“They only hope something will happen me, but I'll 
grind them under my heel,” 

Nothing had happened. He was flying northward now, 
with a rapturous hope, strengthening into a certainty. 
Some of his emissaries had found Winifred. They were 
on her track. They had scented the well-concealed place 
of refuge. He speculated as to his first steps, and are 
ranged his plans. Of course she was in want, weighed 
down and broken by abject poverty. Fulke smiled to 
himself, exultantly ; the very thought of Winifred dying 
from starvation and in rags pleased his savage fancy. If 
there lacked anything to complete Ler misery, he would 
soon discover it and turn the screw. 

“‘T'll break her spirit; I'll make her humble as a dog, 
confound her! She'll be thankful of a place to shelter in, 
and T’ll dictate my own terms,” he decided in his own 
treacherous heart. ‘If she makes a point of the mar- 
riage, I’\l have it. I am not bound by it—at least, I won’t 
be bound by it.” 

At last the train rolled isto the city. It was verging 
eleven at night, but Falke, referring to the letter, called a 
carriage, and drove at once to Seller's Pier. 

“This is the place, and a devilish lonesome, dunger- 
some kind of a holeit is. I charge double fare far drivin’ 
out here,” the hackman said, opening the door. 

‘*Here is the fare you bargained for, not a cent more,” 
was the resolute answer. No anxiety induced Fulke to so 
far forget himself as to spend an unnecessary penny. ‘I 
won’t stand extortion. Take this or not, as you please.” 

The man pocketed the money and drove away grum- 
bling. 

Fulke stood immovably still until the sound of the 
wheels was lost among more distant sounds, The place, as 
the man had said, was lonesome and deserted. The 
waters rippled under the pier. A single light only en- 
hanced the snrrounding dinginess, and threw a faint line 
across the muddy waves. Nota creature was on the pier. 
Distant figures passed and repassed under the far-off gas- 
lights, but no human being spproached the pier. Fulke 
paced, impatiently, in front of the murky street-lamp. 

‘*It's a cursed, villainous kind of a place at this time of 
the night” he muttered, pausing to look down at a vessel 
lying at the next wharf, and apparently recently arrived. 
There were signs of life upon her. There were no signs 
around him. He wondered what vessel it could be, with 
men astir when all else was quiet. He conld hear them 
talking. It was only the next wharf. The water looked 
black and deep as he stood on the edge of the pier 
and peered down into the surging waves. The hour of 
midnight rang ont The city was comparatively at rest. 
Fulke listened to the echoing chime. Midnight and a vil- 
lainous place—dark, lonesome and deserted. 

** Ay, do you know me ?” 

So stealthily had the speaker approached that Fulke 
started at finding bim at bis very side unobserved. When 
on. from where he came, even Fulke’s habitual vigilance 
failed to discover. 

**Do you know me ” 

He pushed his hat back. The place might be villain- 
ous, but certainly the face confronting him was thoroughly 
villainous, They glanced at each other sharply. 

John Devay !” ejaculated Fulke, in bitter disappoint- 
ment. ‘I had expected some one else.” 

** Ay, ay,” carelessly retorted the man. ‘I’ve just got 
ashore last week. I done that little business for you 
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according to bargain. I took my first sling at him, then I 
skipped homo’ard to tell the news. 
outen your way.” 


‘*You took out your revenge pretty well,” evasively an- 


He’s gone, clean gone | swered Fulke, stepping a trifle further apart. He per- 


ceived the ill-concealed bravado and bully in the sailor's 


Folke’s disconcerted equanimity was restored. This | manner. 


A WATER NYMPH. 


secondary matter availed him little if Winifred remainod 
undiscovered. He bit his lip angrily, his face dark- 
ened, The man leered at him with impunity. The 
fumes of liquor drifted past him in suggestive signifi- 
cance. What need of incurring this terrible risk when 
the object he hoped to gain eluded him with such singu- 
lar success ? He wished now that Bernard Jocelyn could 
have lived to see him possessor of the Jocelyn money, and 
know that Winifred was lost. He wished now, as things 
had turned out, that he had spared him to feel this dis- 
comfiture and strange turn of fortune’s wheel. Fulke 
dreaded lest the man really wanted money. He could 
spend it for Winifred. He grudged it for Bernie. The 
one was alive and to be found, the other was dead and out 
of his way. 

‘What happened to him? Is he dead this time ?” 
Fulke glanced around furtively as he asked the question. 

“That has happened him as we bargained should 
happen him,” boldly retorted the man, his hands in his 
pockets, his countenance leering and insolent. ‘‘I fetched 
him here to the City Hotel, I drugged him dead, as you 
gimme the bid to do, then I carried him off to the coffin- 
man’s, asI told’em. They swore he was dead. I kinder 
thought the like, but I hove him on to the Arcturus, and 
he come around all ship-shape in no time, That was a 
devilish sharp trick in you,” added Devéy, with vulgar 
familiarity, 


“Look here, mister,” retorted the other, putting his 
leering face close to Fulke’s, while the odor of cheap 
liquors sickened him, ‘‘It wasn’t no question of my spite 
agin Bernie Jocelyn, It was your spite. You sent me 
along to kill him. You paid the dimes out for me to do 
it with, and I done it, that’s all about it. I done it, and I 
took a devilish site of danger to do it. I turned tackle 
and got back. They kinder suspicioned me. I’ve done 
the business fur you, I kin swear to that. Now I want 
the pay, and no talk about it.” 

Falke hesitated—it was lonesome and dark. No one 
could hear if the sailor spoke loudly. 

“T will present you with something handsome,” he 
said, deliberately ; ‘‘ but I don’t say I owe you anything. 
I never promised to pay you for any deed of violence, Of 
course it would not do for me to encourage crime in that 
way.” 

‘Hold hard, mister,” interrupted the sailor, a cunning 
expression crossing his vicious face ; ‘‘ perhaps you don’t 
kinder know as I seen you cudjel down Bernie Jocelyn 
that night when he was leanin’ over the stile lookin’ for 
his gal. I was a-goin’ to do it myself, when I seen you 
a-creepin’ up behind him. I’d a dropped his anchor fur 
him there, certain and sure, but you made a cussed mess 
of it. Idon’t want none of your gab about encouraging 
crime. You're arich man now, and I’m going to finger 
some of your money fur you.” Fulke listened in ominous, 
scowling silence. Like a flash Marie Frissae’s pathetic 
taunt seemed to rive his brain. ‘‘You may commit as 
many sins now as you please, but when you are a rich 
man you will trip up on some of them.” 

He was a rich man, and the mocking gibe became a 
verity almost as soon asthe riches, He held his passion 
under rein. He must perforce conceal it with that leering, 
drunken face opposite. No mercy had been meted by 
him ; no mercy would be accorded him. Fulke compre- 
hended the insolent menace to the uttermost ; his brutal 
temper seethed hotly, but he heard Devéy through 
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“T have told you that I am willing to make a present 
of something comfortable to you. I owe you nothing. 
You have killed a man whom you notoriously hated, | 
because he beat you. I won’t give you up to justice; on 
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the contrary, I am ready to give you a comfortable 
e6um——”’ 

** Wait ; hold ona bit, mister,” cutin thesailor, rudely. 
**I may have killed my man, that’s gospel truth, but I 
ean swear you had the first fling at him. I can swear to 
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Fulke ground his heel into the dust viciously, His 


teeth were set hard together ; the efnister look crept into 
his eyes—the look ct evil. He longed to spring upon 
and clutch this villain’s throat ; longed to crush out this 
insolent beast with his fames of liquor and satanio leer. 


GATHERING FLOWERS. 


all that cussed business in New York. Don’t you think 
that’s a bit ugly 2? Ef Iswing fur Bernie Jocelyn, mister, 
certain and sure you'll swing alongside. We'll be twins 
going out of the world ef we wasn’t comin’ in. Jest let 
that tickle your fancy, will you? And while it’s a-doin’ 
it, jest say what you call a comfortable sum ?” 

Vol. XIV., No, 4—32. ats 


“I will gite you—well, I will give you as much as fifty 
dollars,” began Fulke, cauuiously. 

‘‘ Fifty dollars,” sneered Devdy, with a hooting laugh. 
‘‘ Mister, I won’t be satisfied with fifty thousand ; no, lL 
hang to you for half the money, or I’m blamed ef I don’t 
tell of you.” : a 
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If the man had not trusted, as other villains have done, 
to the power of his criminal knowledge ; if his brain had 
not been beclouded and bemuddled with spirita, he might 
have been warned by the repulsive, sinister couutenunce 
of the other ; he might have suspected the intent of the 
stealtt7 glances cast around him. He saw nothing, only 
went on maddening and alarming the miserly soul. He 
might have seen that his mouey was dearer to Fulke than 
honor or life. They were on the edge of the pier. Fulke 
faced the deep, dark water. 

“Ay, my rich mister, I'll floger more’n fifty thousand 
of your ——” 

‘The sentence broke short off—the taunt and menace on 
the brutish tongue were finished in a gurgling bow! from 
the black depths below. The howl echoed on the night- 
air—the howl of the drunken, drowning sailor. A shout 
close at hand answered it. Two men were running along 
the pier. Falke had turned with the first swift impulse 
of escape. They were passing under the gaslight. His 
terrified glance fell upon them in the instant of flight. He 
stopped short. His eyes glared, bis face seemed to freeze 
with horror, He threw up his arms despairingly, and 
plunged headlong after his victim. He went down heavily, 
and the water closed over him. Men were rushfng from 
all directions ; boats were out instantly. In the first bout, 
the two first comers seated themselves. One of then, tall 
and athletic, stoc.d in the bow, and the boat shot torward. 

“There he is! Keep up! We'll save you! Cutch the 
rope! We've got you!” shouted the men. 

Folke’s white face rose between the waves—Fulke’s eyes 
glared With undying hate and terror upon the man in the 
bow ot @e Fpproaching boat. 

The was within reach, but he never touched the 
rescuing coil; he only glared in guiity terror upon the 
man at the bow. Their eyes met in that Jast, despairing, 
haunting gaze; then the white, evil face sank beneath the 
murky waters, the eyes still fastened upon the man in the 
bow of the boat, not two lengths away. The man was 
Bernard Jocelyn. 

The oheering shouts died away. Fulke had gone to the 
bottom with the means of rescue in reach. He had 
drowned obstinately while the life-rope floated about him, 

Of all men in the world, he bad wronged Bernard 
Jocelyn, and Bernard Jocelyn had witnessed his crime. 
In his guilty terror be had refused to be saved—in his 
guilty terror he had mistaken the man He had wronged 
for an avenging Nemesis. 

**He is gone! It’s too late now! ‘We can tack about.” 

The men had searched fruitlessly. The black waters 
rippled over Falke and bis victim, 

‘“‘The other one never came up atall, Did you know 
them, sir ?” questioned one of the men, mindful of the 
shocked ejaculation Bernie had uttered when those 
affrighted eyes glared into his. 

“TI knew them both—the sailor, Devéy, and my cousin, 
Falke. 
ward the pier, but Falke did not,” Bernie answered, 
slowly. 

The boats were moored ; the waters washed end rippled 
under the deserted pier. The crowd dispersed. All was 
silent again, : 

**He was aware at once that we had seen him harl 
Devéy from the pier into the water,” Bernie said, as he 
walked away from the fatal spot. ‘‘He r€cognized me, 
and he must have supposed that I meant to mete a heavy 
retribution upon him. I only sought to save him, but in 
his fear and guilt he mistook my motive for vengeance. I 
wish I could forget that desperate, horror-stricken gaze, 
and that deathly face rising above the water aud drowniag 


The sailor must have perceived us walking to- | 


helplessly with safety at hand. The picture will haunt me 
to my dying day. 1 wish we had never chauced to stroll 
in that direction to enjoy the luxury vf a cigar.” 

“One don’t fancy being the terror of one’s bitterest 
enemy ; but we will suspend our pity until we are certain 
it is deserved,” answered the other. ‘Ah, Bernie, my 
boy, I am already living again, after twenty years of exile, 
and—well, this is our ship.” 

Monsieur Gabe pointed to the ship just in, with the crew 
still astern. The name gleamed vut civarly. it was the 
whale-suip Hector. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE NEXT HEIR, 

Tue carriage from Jocelyn Hall had been summoned to 
the station, Servants and tenants were in the highest 
state of expectation and excitement. Tho heavy oaken 
doors were wide open, the shutters unclosed. The house- 
keeper, with her reduced corps of servants, flitted here 
and there, busily dusting, cleaning and airiug the long- 
locked apartmenta. 

The vases were filled with flowers for the first time 
since General Jocelyn’s death. The advertisements were 
torn down from the park gates for the last time; the 
Jocelyn lawyer had arrived; the Jocelyn servants had 
been notified to return; the wine-cellars were re-opened, 
and the butler was momentarily expected. 

Jocelyn Hall seemed to glow into life and brightness ; 
even the stricken chimney was to be rapidly repaired. 
The old steward, whose depr seed, anxious look of late 
had evinced the hardships of service under Fulke, stepped 
about briskly, giving orders in cheerful tones, Swift 
changes had been wrought at Jocelyn Hal! within the last 
year, and now anotber change, just as fatal and abrupt, 
had come to the establishment. 

The news flew around the neighborhood like wildfire. 
The grim legate of the Jocelyn fcrtune had come to an 
untimely end. 

Falke Fulkerson had gone into his self-sought watery 
grave feared, hated and despised. No one wept or regret- 
ted him in death. Every one bore in mind some evil 
tarn he had dealt them in life. Every cne breathed a 
sigh of relief, and speculated as to who tue heir would be, 
since the Jocelyns had become extinct. The lawyer 
offered no explanations, the steward was reticent. If they 
comprehended the problem they at least deolined to en- 
lighten the neighborhood. The carriage had gone to the 
s.ation, and now it was returuing with the next heir. It 
drove through the gate and halted. Tuere was a glad 


| shout from the group of tenants, well backed by the en- 


thusiaem of the dusky plantation hands, The door flung 
back and Bernie Jocelyn, smiling and magnificent as ever, 
sprang to the ground. He shook hands, in his gallant, 
courteous way, With each and all. He forgot no one. 
The old Jocelyn mirth and gayety recharmed tue long-op- 
pressed penple, Bernie, always an idol with them, be- 
came tenfold more so. He seemel a prince to them, this 
splendid, izsouciant Bernie, with his resonant laugh and 
fearless strength. 

“And this,” he said, turning to the carriage, where his 
companion de voyaye looked out upon the pleasant scene, 
“this is Miss Winifreu’s father—Mr. Le Vuillianti. You 
have all heard, no doubt, that she was not my uncle's 
daughter, although he reared her in that belief. This is 
her father. Her mother died at her birth. Domestic 
trouble and his wife's death prevented Mr. Le Vaillianti’s 
return to America since Winwfred's birth until now. She 
is bis only child, He wishes to see ber. God send,” he 
added, a cloud upon his handsome face, ‘that we may 
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discover some clew to Winifred’s whereabouts,” and then 
Be.nie invited the tenants and servants to drink to his 
health and prosperity at the Hall. 

The carriage rolled away up the avenue, followed by a 
shonting, cheering, langhing throng. At the Hall doors 
the housekeeper and steward, with the house-servants, 
added to the rapturous adoration of ‘*Marse Bcraie.” 
The next heir was at bome at last. The next heir, by old 
John Falkerson's will, was installed in all bis rights. The 
first greetings over, Bernie made a little spe-ch, and dis- 
missed them to the care of the housekeeper and steward 
fo receive @nlimited good cheer. He followed the lawyer 
to the library. Monsieur Gabe retired to his room for ao 
honr’s rest. Bernie heard the minute, tragic history of 
the past few months from the lawyer's lips. 

“It is my own impression, Bernard,” supplemented the 
legal man, ‘that the fellow Devéy, having, as he sip- 
posed, compassed your destruction, was endeavoring to 
extort a heavy reward from Fulke, To avoid paying tis, 
he deliberately flung him off the pier, without being aware 
of your proximity. The moment he became aware of it 
he expected no mercy. He gave up all hope. Knowing 
how he had persecuted you, and with the conscious:.ess of 
guilt, he imagined y: ur only purpose in endeavoring to 
save him was to criminate and hang him," 

Bernie mide a gest@e of assent. Tho recollection still 
baunted him painfully. 

“Tho crime he intended and schemed for against me 
expiate! and punished itself. If he bad staid his mur- 
derous hand five minutes, Fulke would have seen that he 
was in no danger of life or money from the man Davy. 
To five minutes more Monsieur Gabe and myself would 
have p.ssed close enough to be recognized.” 

The liwyer shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly, and 
like most of the world, became philosophically consoling. 

“‘Perhaps he is better satisfied whore he is; let us hope 
so. Let us measure his content by our own. He un- 
doubtedly was ill suited to this world. It may be that be 
has found a more congenial sphere where he is. We will 
accept things for the best, and turn to business, The 
estates are large, and unler your cousio’s rather limited 
expenditures the income has been invested insteai of 
used.” The lawyer adjusted his glasses and opened his 
pipers. Just as he did soa timid knock was followed by 
a timid unclosing of the door. 

“If you please, Mr. Bernie,” Ellen Farly began, shyly. 
She hesitated. Jane’s expectant face beamed in the rear 
of Bernard's old nurse. Bernie held out bis band in 
affectionate greeting. He had nevor swerved ia his attach- 
ment to the kindly soul. 

** Will you come down to tho cottage, Mr. Bornie ?”’ 
Bhe looked up into his face, with an odd anxicty oud per- 
plexity. “Will you come now?’ she addcl, urgently. 
Bernie glanced ut the lawyer. ‘ Will you come now — 
- now?” she persisted. 

“Is there any reason for such haste, Ellen ?” inquired 
Bornie, 

* There is a reason, Mr. Beraie. 
you not ?” 

He made no further obj:ction, Something in this 
unusual persistence sont au eager wistfulness into his 
eyes, She hurried down the narrow path to the stile we 
wot of in other days. Bernar Jocelyn burried after her. 
She was ranning breathies-ly, he striding after her 
swiftly, Without any explanation she rushei into the 
cottage ; without a question he followed. Two velvet 
arms folded about his neck ; a golden bead pressed down 
upon his breast with a passionate, sobbing ory, and 
Bernard Jocelyn once more held Winifred—long-lost 


Come now —nor, will 


Winifred—to his heart that had ached with such torturing 
pin for her—Winifred, » trifle paler and still frail in 
appearance, but so exquisitely Jovely, so bewild-ringly, 
beantiful that Bernie for a moment forgot the fragility of 
tis treasure. 

‘My darling, I knew that cooner or later, if you still 
lived, you would come to me. I was sure that I had not 
lost yon ; I only dreaded delay,” Bernie said, as he drew 
Winifred down beside him on the hard little sofa, 

‘‘Ahb, Mr. Bernie, dear little Miss Winifred Las had a 
terrible fight for life,” Ellen Farly said, as she bustled into 
the room again and again, upon a thousand pretexts. 
She just managed to creep here that night past midnight, 
and be,ged me most ono her knees to take her in and hide 
her. Lord, sir, as if I would have refused ; but I never ea- 
pected to see her up again, sho was so close to dying, sir, 
for some weeks, as any poor little thing could be; and it 
went to my heart, sir, to sit by her night and day, hear- 
ing her beg and plead of me to hide her from Falke; to 
keep Madame Frissae from killing ber, and mourning 
und calling for you. It was.as much as Jane and I could 
do to keep back our tears, it was 60 pitevus like” 

“ And you were here all the time, Winifred, my love ? 
How is it Fulke was baftled ?” 

Winilred’s white fingers stole softly up to his lips; he 
kissed them passionately, aul held them tightly in his 
strong clasp. 

‘Oh, Bernie, Ellen saved me, and Jane and all of them 
kept my eecret faithfully. Ab, Bernie,” added Winifred, 
in that wonderfully musical mezzo of hers, while her face 
glowed into color, and the grand dusty eyes grew tender 
and soft, ‘‘ when calamity and shame fall so erdelly upon 
us, We discover our real friends, These were mine—I had 
no others.” 

“We will not forget our real friends, then, my darling ; 
they certainly matched successfally their affection to 
Fulke’s craftiness) They battled hin—~” 

“Yes, sir, we bafti2d him, begging your pirdon for inter- 
rupting,” corrected Ellen, mindful, a moment too Jate, of 
h-r manners, “ H» was writing and searching and huntiug 
the country over—from Dan to Bersheba—and bless you, 
Mr. Bernie, here was the sweet child, right under his very 
eyes, all unbeknownst to him. But he ehouldn't have 
had her, sir; no, he shouldn't,” Winifred laughed softly. It 
had been so long sivce she had laughed, something of the 
old light-hearted gayety returned. She had Bernie again. 
The world might say what it p'eased; she had her 
ha-band’s strong arm to shield her. She could nestle to 
bis heart and be sife. ** And, sir, I forgot to tell you the 
gentleman as came with you ia walking up aud down 
before my door, and asks every minute when he can tea 
Miss Winifred.” 

“Tell him he can see her now. Winifred, my dear love, 
this is my best and kindest fricn], but ho lus a d.3-reut 
claim upon you, darling—he shall tell you himself.” 

She clasped her hands and gasped. Hor eyes arrested 
him with their intense questioning. An ugony of expect- 
ation dawned upon the beautiful face. She could not 
ask the claim ; she dared not syllable the hupo whirling 
dizzily in ber brain. Monsieur Gabe came in with elow, 
hesitating step, ao uncertain, timid manner, as if his soul 
were set upon the hope of loving recognition, yet dreaded 
the bitterness of cold repulse, He atretched out his arwa 
wistfully. 

“My child! my own child! will you come to your 
father ?”” 

Winifred broke away from Bernie. She followed her 
first impulse, and gave him the loving recognition for 
whioh his heart yearned. 
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“(My father! Bernie, Bernie, is it my father ?—mine ?” 
she cried, as she was folded in his embrace, and hot tears 
rolled down the swartby cheeks, darkened and roughened 
by twenty years of hardship. 

‘*Yes, my child, I am your father. Bernie has prom- 
ised that you will care for me a little. No one ever did. 
But he hus ventured to promise. Was it a rash promise, 
my daughter?” His tones were pathetic, while he 
watched her in painful agitation. 

‘No, no—oh, my father! Bernie knew that I would 
love you, my father. My dear, dear father,” she mur- 
mured, tenderly and tearfally, while Bernie’s heart filled 
with pride and delight. 

“Now, Winifred, my pet, your father will tell you of 
the past. You cannot understand it all until yqu hear it 
from himself.” 

Winifred sat down beside Bernie, Monsieur Gabe seated 
himself in front of them. The soft little hand crept into 
Bernie's. 

“‘I don’t care to understand it all, Bernie,” she an- 
swered, in a sweet, tremulous voice. ‘‘I only care that I 
have found my father, and 1 have you again.” 

* * * * * * 


That evening there was another marriage service per- 
formed in the presence of the tenants and servants, at 
Ellen Furly’s cottage. Bernie and Monsieur Gabe judged 
it the wiser plan to shut off any inlet for the shaits of 
malice or unkindness. Winifred had suffered enongh ; 
her life should hereafter be one of perpetual sunshine, as 
far as these two men could make it. Onoe more Winifred 
was Winifred Jocelyn, and the chatelaine of Jocelyn Hall. 

* * * * * * 

Of Marie Frissae no one ever heard, save once, years 
after, when Winifred and Bernie Jocelyn, with Monsieur 
Gabe, were quitting the Opera-house in Paris. They were 
coming out under the dazzling lights. Winifred drew her 
rose-colored opera-cloak around her and crossed the pavé 
to the catriage. 

*¢ Winifred Jocelyn !” hissed a shrill voice close to her. 
She turned quickly as a policeman, with a rude shake, 
pushed a sagged, wiry, shriveled old woman roughly 
away. 

*«It is only a beggar, madame,” he explained. ‘I know 
her well—a drunken, impudent creature from down among 
the quays. She calls herself Madame Frissae, and pre- 
tends to bave known grande people, The miserable beast ! 
—you shall not be disturbed by the wretch again.” 

This was Marie Frissae. Nobody ever believed her 
when she told them what she had been. From the lowest 
depths of vice and beggary she peered curiously upon the 
riches and luxury of people she had known in the past, 
And now she was known solely by the police. ' Perhaps in 
the graves of degradation and crime in some desolate 
**God’s Acre” she may have found a last home. 

THE END. 


THE HUNCHBACK’S LEGACY. 


Every one knows that beggars have sometimes been 
millionaires ; but the opening of the will of one of these 
anomalous beings is a commonplace occurrence compared 
withthe recent discoveries at the death of one of the best- 
known beggars of Paris, 

Hyppolite—he was never known by any other name— 
was one of the institutions of the Pont St Lonis, the 
bridge that reaches the hither side of the island on whioh 
stands Notre Dame Ho had a newspsper-stand on the 
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quay-side of the bridge, but his fortune was amassed by 
undisguised begging. 

Sometimes he was missing from his post for days, 
weeks, and even months, but when he reappeared, he 
always had the same answer for all questions, whether of 
sympathy or curiosity—‘‘ Business,” 

He was never known to be sick ; he never looked ailing ; 
his clothes were not renewed, to all appearance, more than 
once in fifteen years, but his boots were always strong and 
good, and often new. The only thing besides cheap food 
that he was known to buy were old books, chiefly from 
the open-air stalls on the quay, though bookgprms say 
they occasionally met him in more pretentious shops 
where books of undoubted age and value were alone sold. 

For several years he had a little boy living with him and 
accompanying him to his place on the biidge, but he 
never suffered the child—and, indeed, whipped him se- 
verely on two or three occasions when the little fellow ven- 
tured—to disobey, and the fact of his disobedience 
became known. 

Hyppolite told any one who inquired that the boy was 
an orphan he had adopted, and he taught the child to call 
him uncle, 

After a while, he sent him to school, and later on to col- 
lege, and the orphan disappeared from the world of the 
Pont St. Louis, Hyppolite had a fgy acquaintances with 
whom he was less still than with most, and from one of 
these I heard the description of the hunchback’s home, 

It’ was in one of those old ‘houses, modestly called by the 
French ‘‘hotels,” but answering better to the idea of a 
palace than most of the showy and small dwellings which 
some of our writers persist in calling ‘‘ palatial.” One of 
these—there were hundreds on the quays and dark, wind- 
ing streets of the island, the only remaining part of old, 
historic Persis, and at preseat the most interesting, picture 
eeque and romantic part of the city—was once the town- 
house of Madame de Sévigné, but nowa national museam, 
having in the interval been used, as more than half these 
stately buildings have been, for a young ladies’ echool. 

A few are still inhabited by rich people whom fashion 
does not blind to the beauty of the situation, and the com- 
fort and dignity of the wide stairs, ample halls, large fire- 
places, immense windows, etc., that distinguished the 
houses of the old bankers and Parliament-lawyers of the 
seventeenth century. 

I remember one such, now the house of a rich Pole, 
with a picture-gallery, whose windows overlooked the 
Seine, and the gay, white, new Paris on the Tuileries side ; 
with a magnificent bare stone staircase, wide and easy of 
ascent, suggesting Italian architecture ; with lofty rooms 
paneled in carved wood, and odd little closets and cabi- 
nets up or down three steps, usable as studies, boudoirs, 
smoking-rooms, etc. The greater number of these houses, 
however, have fallen into hands less careful of keeping 
up old appearances and old associations, 

Hy ppolite rented the topmost abode in one of the river- 
ward houses. I do not call it a room, because above the 
third floor, which was occupied as a printing-offloe by the 
staff of an obscure religious ‘‘ weekly,” there were no rooms, 
A steep, narrow staircase of carved wood, which would 
have made the fortune of one of our ouriosity-shops, led 
up to a granary, whose floor was covered with flour- 
barrels, huge sieves, baskets and bins full of various pro- 
duce, and where a lane formed by two rows of stout gray 
bags was the only space left olear. 

From the beams and window-frames hung bunches of 
Indian corn of all shades from pale amber to orange and 
maroon, Another fringe of the same material hung on 
each side of the ladder which led up from the granary to 
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aloft above. Ropes and pulleys connected with elevators 
and derricks filled up the space near the huge windows, 
or, rather, openings, with solid wooden screens or shutters 
sliding across them when needed, and the tops of some of 
these machines protruded oddly over the rude banisters 
that protected the platform just above the ladder. On the 
platform, lighted by a window on the upper part of the 
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in a rafter over the head of the bed, and from another a 
small, beautiful silver crucifix attached to a holy-water 
vessel of the same metal, Nevertheless, the hunchback” 
protégé had never been sent to the Sunday catechism-class, 
nor had he been known to have made his first commu- 
nion. But then this might have taken place when he was 
at a distant boarding-school. 


THE HUNCHBACK’S LEGACY.—‘‘ TWO FAMOUS SURGEONS, AND THREE ODD-LOOKING MEN, SUGGESTIVE OF LIBRARIES AND ANCIENT 


FOLIOS, WERE ALSO PRESENT. THE YOUNG MAN READ HIS UNCLR’S PAPER HIMSELF.” 


sharp gable, and surrounded by a solid wooden parapet 
three feet high, lived the hunchback, Hyppolite. His bed 
was a large clean bag filled with fresh straw, but above it 
was a quilt of eider-down—the covering cashmere in large 
brown and yellow squares—and over this two down pil- 
lows with canvas bags for pillow-cases. 

Avillainous little colored print of a hypothetical martyr, 
with the name ‘'S. Hyppolite” beneath, hung from a nail 


‘and seemed divided longitudinally. 


Besides the bed, there was one chair, strong and new, a 
common table with many ink-stains and two huge, deep 
drawers, an iron washstand, and a large old coffer, much 
like a meal-chest, as it had four compartments, but sug- 
gestive of more romantic things, as each compartment hud 
a huge lock of antique and intricate make, each key-ward 
being different; while one compartment had two locks, 
This chest was 
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riveted to the floor and also made fast from above to a 
heavy chain that reached the dim contusion of cobwebbed 
rafters overhead. 

Hyppolite gravely averred that one of the four com- 
partments had some secret communication with the belfry 
of the cathedral, and that if thieves should happen to 
touch this coffer, one of the bells of Notre Dame would 
ring of itself. 

He found a great mony believers in this assertion, 
though, of course, thieves had tried more than once to 
rifle the contents of the coffer. Popular accounts said 
that they had been baffled each time by the crowd of 
people in the building, and suspicious noises near them, 
while the only time any one had been known to get one vf 
the lids open, a blank snd open space appeared as the only 
reward of the useless labor. 

During the war of 1870 the hunchback’s nephew fought 
as a Garde National, and it was understood that during 
the Commune Hyppolite had hidden away an unlucky in- 
dividu.l in his loft, and conveyed him to safety by night 
through his friends on the river, but the familiar figure 
was seldom seen during the chaotic time, 

When order was re-established, he took up his old stand 
again on the bridge, and begged more undisguisedly than 
ever, especially from the swarms of curious foreigners 
who came to contrast the rains of Paris with its former 
brilliancy, 

One day, in the year of the exhbition, he was missing 
from his place, and all thought he had gone on a journey. 
But five days after his nephew came to take away the small 
possessions he had left cn tho sidewalk of the bridge, and 
told the bystanders that the old man was dead, 

He had died the day previous, rather suddenly, from 
the obstinate effects of a cold caught by sitting in sonking 
clothes after a violent shower of rain. F 

A priest had been with him at the last, and he had died 
orthodoxly, though leaving a surprisingly moderate sum 
for Masses for bis soul’s repose—moderate by comparison 
with the reputation for immense wealth which he had left 
behind him. 

His nephew alone seemed reither surprised, disap- 
pointed, nor uneasy. The old man had told him all his 
secrets, The larger part of the money Hyppolite prs- 
sessed had gone to educate this boy, and fit him for 
making his own fortune, 

When the few legal formalities were over, the young 
man asked several of his uncle’s friends to meet him in 
the loft and hear a manuscript read, which Hyppolite had 
desired to make public after his death, 

Two famous surgeons, and personally known to the dead 
man, and three odd-looking men, suggestive of libraries 
and ancient folios, wore also present. The young man 
read his uncle’s papers himself. It was not very long, and 
to a!l intents and purposes it was more his will than the 
formal document thus named, which one of the lawyers 
present had under lock and key at his office. The sub- 
stance of the paper ran thus: 


“«T was born in Morlain, Department de Ia Somme, and 
was the youngest of a family of five. My brothers and 
sisters are all alive and well-to-do, I was a hunchback 
from my birth. My mother died when I was born, and my 
father always rather disliked me. Most deformed persons 
can guess my experience, and I found no relief at home 
from the jeers and insults I reccived out of doors. 

“My foster-mother was the only one who ever showed 
meé love, but her husband and older sons disliked and 
mocked at me, At school it was much the same. I learned 
faster than some of the boys, and they hated me for it, 
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I knew now that I was impish and crabbed, and provoked 
my schoolfellows, but I thought then that all the fault 
was on their side, I began early to wonder why I bad a 
hump, and why I grew broad instead of growing tall. My 
father made money and was elected mayor, and my eldest 
sister married a rich merchant’s son from the south of 
France, while the rest of my brothers and sisters went to 
fashionable boarding-schools. When I was thirteen I ran 
away, and have never been home or communicated with 
my family since. They think, doubtless, that I died long 
ago. My father died only three years ago. I kept myself 
informed through the police of all that befell my relatives, 

“I went to Algeria first, on board of a French ship, 
where I wus cabin-boy. After knocking along among the 
soldiers, who were kinder to me than my own people had 
been, and for whom I did odd jobs, an old Turk took a 
fancy to me, and bought me of myself—that is, he promised 
me a certain sum, half down, and half when my engage- 
ment should be over, if I would live with him and do all 
he wanted me to, for three years. 

‘I consented, having already in my mind’s eye the 
making of a moderate fortune. My master made measort 
of jester in his house—that is, as far as an Oriental can be 
said to appreciate a jester. I iuterpreted for him, too, as 
he often had dealings with Europeans, and now and then 
I was allowed to amuse his wives. If I had not been 
stunted and deformed, of course, this would not have been 
allowed. 

‘He wanted me to be a spy on his youngest wife, and I 
refused, expecting to be at least dismissed ; but no, he only 
laughed grimly, and said no more. Nothing romantic 
happened ; his wife did not run away, nor did | ever help 
in any intrigue between Frenchmen and Algerian women, 
either in my master’s or any other household. 

“T staid out my three years and got my money, and my 
master offered to renew the engagement for another three 
years ata rather higher rate of payment. I was tired of 
the service and wanted a change, so I left him, worked my 
passage back to Marseilles, and there set up a stall ofa few 
cheap Algerian baubles, all gifts to me from my friends in 
Africa, and some cheap eatables, 

‘*T never spent a sou except to buy food; I slept in my 
stall. More and more I wondered why I had chanced to 
be a hunchback, and the kind of infidelity which crept 
upon me was not that blasphemous, frivolous atheism 
common to my countrymen, especially the uneducated or 
imperfectly tunglt, but a serious inquiring, dreaming un- 
belief, 

“‘T grew to have a morbid curiosity about humps, and 
the history of hunchbacks, and some old prints I saw at 
a book-stall—medieval illustrations of various diseases and 
deformities, called ‘The Strokes of God”—finished my 
fascination. 

“ Buying these was my first unnecessary investment. 
Since then I have bought tons of matter, printed and en- 
graved, on the subject of humps, and the personal history 
of hunchbacks—some famous, some obscuro, I havo 
searched church registers in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, the north of Italy, and the north of Spaiv, for 
descriptions of deformed infants; I have read all the 
medical and surgical books I could find or buy on tho 
subject; I have paid money to great surgeons in various 
countries to fol!ow their public lectures on humps, or 
listened to private information and explanations from them; 
I have witnessed the dissection of the bodics of hunch- 
backs, and especially the examination of their hnmps, 

*“T have gone throngh hospitals, searching for hunch- 
backed cripples, old or young, male or female ; and it was 
while on one of these visits that I found my nephew, the 
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little son of a hnuchbacked woman who had just died. I 
took him home and brought him up as my own, having 
ascertained thut beyond his mother no one was likely to 
claim the baby boy. 

* This was not Paris, but in a large city in the wost of 
France, where I lived some time, because the public 
library possessed records of a medieval hunchback, whose 
history I was stadying. I could only see the books at the 
library, so I took notes and copied pages, and left the 
child all day at the criche, or infant-school, kept by some 
Sisters of Charity. 

I found begging, on the whole, rather a better way of 
making money than selling anything ; but I often alter- 
nated one mode of life with tho other, as suited my studios 
best. On Sundays I always took care to be at the door of 
some crowded church, and I never failed to make a har- 
vest, generally of silver. 

“Once or twice I was robbed, and after that I took the 
precaution of keeping my money in a bank in Paria, I 
never went there on foot, but dressed well and took a 
coupé. My banker never knew who or what Iwas, I 
consulted him on the choice of a school for my nephew, 
and he furnished to the school authorities the neeeseary 
references concerning myself and the boy; that was all 
the intercourse we had. 

*'T made one or two friends in Paris, chiefly foreigners. 
All who knew me will ask if I ever bad any Jove affairs, 
and, perhaps, will not believe me when I say that I never 
spoke of love to a woman, or held communication with 
any woman, save as a matter of business. I was in love, 
however, and since I began I have never left off. I shall 
die loving one woman as strongly as I have for nearly half 
my lifetime, She was sixteen when I first saw her 
coming out of church, and she gave me money. I saw 


her married two years after in the same church, and every | 


time we met she gave me alms ; we never spoke. I was 
twice as old as she. 

**She is living still, and has a circle of grandchildren 
round her. I went every year to the town where she 
lives, and stood as I had stood when I first saw her—on 
thechurch-steps. She always gave me silver, and I kept all 
she gave me ; part of it I had made into a plain ring, with 
which I shall be buried, the rest made the silver dénitier” 
—holy water vessel—‘‘ which hangs over my bed, and 
which I beg of my nephew to send her, anonymously, as 
a souvenir of one who admired her piety and charity. 


Her address I leave in « sealed packet, the contents of | 


which are for my nephew's eyes alone, 

“The strong box in my granary loft contains my 
papers, books, notes, eto. ; material for a work on ‘Humps 
and Hunchbacks,’ which I have begun—or, rather, 
mapped ont. I leave money enough to pay the expenses 
of publication, besides a sum to endow one bed for a 
humpbacked cripple in the hospital at Morlain, my birth- 
place. My nephew has the rest, and the entire control of 
allarrangements. I wish him to send a copy of this short 
account of my life to each of my brothers and sisters. 

‘During the Commune I became a Christian, through 
seeing the devoted conduct of those whom the mob de- 
nounced as scorpions, I die in a happy belief in God 
and trust in His providence. 

*T am glad to believe in the same God as the true and 
gentle womun whom I have loved so many yeara. My 
nephew has my blessing and my thanks for having re- 
warded me by his steady behavior for all I have done for 
him. I sign my real name, MaTHTeN VILLETTE.” 


The comrany gathered in this singular chamber to heat 
the reading of this singular will were rather disappointed 


at the nbsenca of any sensational incident in the narrative, 
or hint of a large foriuns hoarded in a romantic munner, 

Real life has many phases, each extraordinary in itself, 
but they seldom fit into each other so as to produce the 
coincidences necessary to a novelist, The history of Hip- 
polite might have been twisted into several novels, each 
difforent in its plot and treatment, according to the differ- 
ent stages of the real history at which the imagination of 
the writer should have branched out into appropriate de 
tails, The most unlikely part of the tale, to those who 
know only the conventional phases of current literature, 
is the bebavior of the hunchbuck’s nephew, who is steady 
and grave, rising in his profession—civil engineering— 
and occapying his spare hours in editing Hyppolite’s en- 
rious collection of papers conjointly with one of the libra- 
rians of the Natioval Library, in Paris, and one of the 
three most tamous surgeons of France. 


ses 


IN VAIN. 


Cuasp closer arms, press closer lips, 
In last and vain caressing |! 

For never more that pallid cheek 
Will crimson ’neath your pressing. 

For these vain words and vainer tears 
She waited yester even; 

She waits you now—but in the far 
Resplendent halls of heaven. 


With patient eyes fixed on the door 
She waited, hoping ever, 

Till death’s dark wall rose cold between 
Her gaze and you for ever. 

She heard your footsteps In the breeze, 
And in the wild bee’s hnmming; 

The Inst breath that sho shaped to words 
Said softly, ‘Is he coming ?” 


Now silenced lies the gentlest heart 
That ever beat ’neath cover; 
Safe—never to be wrung again 
By you, a fickle lover! 
Your wrongs to her knew never end, 
Till earth’s last bonds were riven; 
Your memory rose cold betwecn 
Her parting soul and heaven. 


Now vain your false and tardy grief, 
Vain your remorseful weeping; 
For she, whom only you decelved, 
Lies hushed in dreamless sleeping. 
Go—not beside that peaceful form 
Should lying words be spoken— 
Go, pray to God, “Be merciful 
As she whose henrt I've broken.” 


paar sme aromerenar: | 


THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 
By Wittram Durnam, F.R.S.E. 


Tre early knowledge of elementary scientific facts, and 
the slow progress of their investigation and practical 
application tothe wants of civilized life, are well illustrated 
in the history of the compass, 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were quite aware of 
the attracting power of native iron magnets, or loadatones,: 
and also that this power could be communicated to iron, 
and maintained by it for a length of time. No one 
amongst them, however, had ever noticed the behavior 
of an elongated bar of magnetized iron suspended by a 
cord or floated in water, and to this oversight must be 
attributed the lateness of the discovery of ‘terrestrial 
magnetism, and the long period that elapsed before the 
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compass was used by Europeans as a guide over the track- 
less paths of ocean. 

That remorkable people, the Chinese, seem, however, at 
@ very early date, to have used the directive power of the 
compass to guide them in their journeys over the vast 
plains of Tartary. They made little images, whose arm, 
moved by a freely suspended magnet, pointed continually 
toward the south, An apparatus of this kind, called 
fsenan, or ‘indicator of the south,” was presented to 
ambassadors from Cochin China, to guide them in their 
homeward journey, 1,100 years before our era. Tho 
knowledge the Chinese thus possessed seems to have 
gradually traveled westward by means of the Arabs and 
Crusaders, but it was fully 2,000 years afterward before 
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A magnetic needle is attached to the underside of a 
circular card of some semi-transparent substance, such as 
talc. On this card is engraved a radiating diagram, 
dividing the circle into thirty-two parts, called points. 
The needle, with the card attached, is delicately balanced 
on a central pivot, round which it is free to move in a 
horizontal plane. The position of the card, of course, in- 
dicates the position of the needle below. 

The needle and its support are inclosed in a small 
metallic box, which is hung so as to preserve its horizontal 
position notwithstanding the rolling or pitching of the 
ship. This is accomplished by means of gimbals, which 
are two metallic rings one within the other; the compass- 
box is swung on the inner ring by two small supports 
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it was fairly applied among the nations of Western 
Europe. 

Since then, owing to its practical value and scientific 
interest, terrestrial magnetism has formed one of the most 
attractive and, at the same time, most difficult subjects of 
scientific investigation, and promises to lead to results of 
the highest importance in our knowledge of the arrange- 
ments of nature, 

The immense stimulus which the application of the 
compass gave to navigation, and consequently to inter- 
course between distant lands, may be appreciated when we 
remember that, before that, sailors having only the posi- 
tions of the sun and stars to guide them, were completely 
bewildered when they were hid by clouds or storms, and 
consequently were afraid to venture upon the open sea. 

In a seafaring nation like our own, the ‘“mariner’s com- 
pass” is an object familiar to almost every one, and may 
be very bricfly described. 


diametrically opposite, and the inner ring is, in its turn, 
supported on the outer one in a similar manner, but the 
points of support are at right angles to those of the box, 
as shown on next page, where A 4 are the supports of the 
compass, and 8B 8B those of the inner ring. 

The whole is fixed in the top of astrong case, called the 
binnacle, firmly secured to the deck of the ship, The bin- 
nacle has a pane of glass in front by which light may be 
admitted at night to illuminate the interior. The whole 
is shown on succeeding page, K being the glass in front. 

In the practical use of the compass it is necessary that 
we should know and guard against certain disturbing 
influences on its direction, lest the very means the unwary 
takes to insure his safety may lead to his shipwreck and 
death. One or two experiments will make these plain. 

(1) If another suspended magnetic needle is brought 
near the compass, we shall find that the ends of the two 
needles which point northward will repel one another, 
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while the end of one needle which points sonth will attract 
the end of the other which points north. 

(2) 1£ any piece of iron or steel is brought near either end 
of the compass-needle, the latter will be attracted ont of 
its proper direction, This we know to be due to what is 
called the inductive power of the magnet acting on the 
iron, and endowing it with temporary magnetic power, 
when mutual attraction is set up. 

These actions between magnets and iron are exactly 
analogous to those between electrified bodies, 

(4) If any piece of hard iron or steel is allowed to 
remain in contact with a magnet for some time, it will 
acquire the properties of a permanent magnet, and be 
capable of attracting or repelling the poles of the compass- 
needle as described above. 

These three experiments point out at once the manner 
in which the earth acts on the direction of the compass, 
and the source of those disturbing influences to which we 
have referred. As the compass-needle always swings round 
to the north and south direction when it is free to move, 
it is evident that the northern part of the earth possesses 
the properties of the south-pointing pole of the needle, as 
it attracts the north pole, and also that the southern part 
of the earth possesses the properties of the north pole of 
the needle: that it is, in fact, just a large magnet with 
the pole turned in opposite directions to those of the 
‘compass, or, to use & common expression, ‘turned end 
for end.” 

~ The earth, therefore, is capable of inducing temporary or 
permanent magnetism on 
iron or steel, as described 
in experiments (2) and (3). 

As many of our ships 
are entirely built of iron, 
and all of them contain 
more or less of that metal 
in their structure, it be- 
comes a question of great 
importance to know how 
to avoid the danger of any 
magnetism, temporary or 
permanent, induced by 
the earth’s action, so dis- 
tarbing the direction of the compass so as to mislead the 
navigator. 

The inductive action of the compass-needle itself can be 
pretty well guarded against by having it small and placed 
at such a distdnce from any ironwork that its effects may 
be practically of no moment. 

The earth’s action, however, cannot be so easily dis- 
posed of, and various methods are adopted for correcting 
the compass so as to know the true direction due to the 
earth’s magnetism acting directly on the needle, To 
correct for any permanent magnetism, the ship is brought 
into such a position that the needle points to the true 
magnetic north and south, or is in the magnetic meridian 
of the place of observation; the ship is then turned 
gradually round on its centre as a pivot, turning, say, 
from north to west; if there be any permanent magnetism 
in its iron the compass will be moved gradually away from 
its position toward the one sido or other of the meridan. 
As the vessel gradually turns towards the south, the needle 
also will gradually regain its first position ; again, as the 
vessel continues turning towards the east, the needle will 
deviate in the opposite direction to its former movement, 
again returning to the magnetic meridian as the ship re- 
turns to its first position, ‘The arc which the end of the 
needle describes to the one and the other side of the 
magnetic meridian is a measure of the magnetism of the 
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ship, which can, therefore, be allowed for when observa- 
tions are made at sea, The correction for temporarily in- 
duced magnetism is a much more difficult problem, as that 
is continually changing in amount and direction, accord- 
ing to the relative position of the ship, its cargo.(which 
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may be composed of magnetic material), and the magnetic 
lines of force of the earth. The principle employed, how- 
ever, may be explained as follows. The variation of the 
compass caused by the influence of the vessel and its 
cargo having been determined in the manner just 
described, the compass is taken on shore and placed upon 
a@ wooden pillar capable of being turned round in a 
horizontal plane in the same manner as the ship ; pieces 
of iron are inserted in this pillar in such a way that their 
effects on the compass, when the pillar is turned round on 
its axis, is exactly the same as that produced by the ship, 
etc. The pillar, and the compass on it, are now both 
transferred to the ship, and if the latter is now turned 
as before, it is evident the effect on the compass will bo 
doubled. To know, therefore, the amount of correction 
requisite at any time, it is only necessary to note the posi- 
tion of the compass, and then remove the iron from the 
pillar, when, of course, the needle will go back toward its 
proper direction, The amount it goes back just requires 
to be doubled to give its true position. Thus if it goes 
back 2°, its true position is 4° from that observed before 
the iron of the pillar was removed. 

Having pointed out the precautions necessary to be 
taken in the use of a compass as a guide, we now come to 
the consideration of ‘terrestrial magnetism,” on a correct 
knowledge of which the value of that instrument depends. 
If the earth were a regular magnet, like a symmetrical 
bar of magnetized steel, the compass would everywhere 
be directed due north and south; the magnetic and 
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geographical meridians would coincide, and there would 
be no declination. It was early discovered, however, that 
no snch simple arrangement obtained, but that the com- 
pasa almost everywhere deviated more or less from tha 
t ve uorth and south directions. In England it points 
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about 23° west of thetrue north. The discovery of the fact 
was at firat hailed as of immense importance to navigation; 
it was imagined the longitnde of a ship at sea might be 
determined by the declination of the compass alone. It is 
said that Sepastian Cubot boasted on his death-bed of 
having this knowledge through ‘‘special divine manifesta- 
tion.” The idea of the early navigators can be readily 
understood. In 1492 Columbus discovered in the Azores 
a position of no declination, or where the compass pointed 
due noth and south, and it was imagined that the declina- 
tion increased in a regular manner from this position. 
Suppose the compass deviated one degree for each 100 
miles east or west from this point, then the mariner could 
easily tell how far he was diatant from the point by 
noting the number of degrees the compass has deviated. 

As observations on declination were multiplied, however, 
the hope of the early navigators was dissipated, for it was 
found that the phenomenon was exceedingly irregular ; 
and if the points of equal declination were joined by lines, 
after the manner of geographical meridians, as laid down 
in maps, these lines were of an exceedingly irregular and 
wavy form, so that the declination of the compass at any 
particular spot could only be known by actual observa- 
tion, and until the whole surface of the world had been 
mapped out the declination of the needle could not be 
used as an exact indicator of the longitude. 

In 1576 Robert Norman directed attention to the dipping- 
needle as 8 means of investigating the distribution of the 
earth’s magnetism. This instrament measures, not the 
deviation of the needle from the true north and south line, but 
the inclination or angle which its deviation makes with the 
horizontal line, when it is free to move in a vertical plane. 

This method may be understood if we observe the 
behavior of such a needle when placed in various posi- 
tions over a large bar-magnet. ‘When at tho centre it will 
bave no dip, but be quite horizontal; but as it is carried 
toward either pole it will incline more and more, until it 
becomes vertical at the poles themsolves, as illustrated 
on page 509. The middle point, where the needle is 
horizontal, may be termed the magnetic equator, 

Investigating the earth's magaetism in this way, it was 
found that the inclination generally increased from the 
equator to the poles, and sanguine hopes were entertained 
that the latitude might be determined by its means ; just 
as similar hopes had been entertanied regarding the deter- 
mination of longitude by means of the declination; but 
the sume cause dissipated the hopein both directions—viz., 
the extreme irregularity of the distribution of the earth’s 
magnetism, The lines forming the points of equal in- 
clination were found to be as irregular as in the ense of 
declination, and the magnetic equator was not a large 
regular circle coinciding with the geographical, but passed 
around the globe, sometimes north and sometimes sonth of 
the latter, and cutting it in two, or perhaps four, places, 
but not coinciding with it to any extent. Locally, how- 
ever, the inclination may be, and has actually been, used 
by vessels in darkness or mist to determine whether they 
were north or south of a port they wished to enter. 

By the aid of a dipping-needle, however, the positions 
of the north and south magnetic poles or points, where 
its direction is vertical, have been determined. The 
north magnotic pole is found to be in lititude 75° 5', and 
longitude 96 46' west, and the south pole in latitude 75°, 
and longitude 138° east. They are not, therefore, diamet- 
tically opposite, and no straight line oan be drawn between 

. them and referred to as a magnetic axis analogous to the 
geosraphical axis of the earth. 

The two methods of investigation just described depends 
on the ‘dircchon of the needle; a third method, however, 


due mainly to the illustrious traveler Humbo!dt, remains 
to be mentioned. This has reference, not to the direction, 
but to the intensity, of the magnetic force at different parts 
of the earth's surface. If we cause 8 mugnetio needle to 
oscillate backward and forward near a large magnet, we 
shall find these oscillations to increase in rapidity as the 
needle approaches the magnet or as the strength of the 
magnetism increases; and we know that the force increases 
in proportion to the sqaare of the number of oscillations 
in a given time. Thus, if at one plaee of the earth's sur- 
face the number of oscillations is ten, and at another seven 
in the same time, we know that the force at the one place 
is to the force at the other as one hundred is to forty-nine. 


The results obtaiued by investigating the distribution of 


terrestrial magnetism by this method agree with those 
obtained by observing the declination and inclination, for 
while the intensity generally increases from the equator 
to the poles, the increase shows the same irregularity as 
observed in the other phenomena, 


The study of these various phenomena is greatly com- 


plicated by the fact that none of them is constant; they 
are all subject to. incessant change, mostly of a regular 
periodic character : that is to say, the needle does not 
always exhibit the same declination or inolination, nor 
does the intensity of the magnetic force always remain the 
same at the same place. 
complicated, and their study is attended with great 
difficulty ; but as the result of many careful observations, 
it appears that some of them depend on the time of day, 
some on the season of the year, etc., while others of a 
sudden and irregular character, when the needlo is simul- 
taneously affected over thousands of miles of the earth's 
surface, appear to coincide with the outburst of spots upon 
the sun’s surface, In the northern hemisphere the north 
pole of the needle commences to move westward about 8 
A.M., and continues to do ao till about 2 p.»., when it turns 
saddenly, and moves back again toward its starting-point, 


These changes aro ceaseless and 


which it reaches abont midnight. During the nigit it 


repeats the movement, although on a smaller scale. So 


regular is the movement, that between the tropics the 
hour of the day may be known from the position of the 
compass-needle, Recently another movement, of an 
analogous nature, but which takes twenty-six days to com- 
plete, has been recognized ; this time is just abont the 
same as the sun takes to go round its axis, Another 
periodic movement seems to coincide in time with the 
eleven-years period of maximum and minimum sun-spots, 

Besides these whose periods have been recognized, thera 
is a slow secular change, which has been going on for 
nearly 300 years, but whose oycle is not yet complete, 
Thus, in 1657 the compass-needle pointed due north and 
sonth at London; since then it has gradually turned west- 
ward, and in 1800 it pointed 24° 36’ W., and it is now ag 
gradually returning to the east again, The following table 
exhibits the character of the change, which is of the same 
nature es those of the shorter periods. 


Cranxcr or Drcrrxation at Loxpow, 


Yrar. Declination, I Tear 2 Declination 

Et ahs _ 
1580 11° 17: E. 1760 19° 30 
1622 6 12 1774 22 «30 
1674 4 5 | 1790 23 t9 
1657 0 0 1800 24 86 
1656 0 74 W. 1806 «4 «68 
1.72 2 30 1815 24 67 
1700 9 40 I 18 0 24 «11 
1720 1s 0 181 4 = 0 
1710 16 10 | 
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The cause of terrestrial magnetism is not yct satisfac- 
torily explained. It is evident that we cannot consider the 
earth as a budy regularly magnetized, but rather as made 
up of an indefinite number of small magnets, the generul 
result of whose action is directed north and south. Until 
lately it was supposed that only iron, nickel and cobalt 
were capable of exhibiting magnetic phenomena, and the 
magnetism of the earth was attributed to large masses of 
these existing in the interior of the globe ; and, no doubt, 
there are large mountain masses capable of acting power- 
fally on the magnetic needle, 

The researches, however, of Faraday, Weber and Tyndall 
have established the fact that all substances are capable of 
being rendered magnetic, and the phenomena exhibited 
seem todepend more on the physical state, as regaris pres- 
sure, etc., than on the chemical nature of the substunce, 
We may, therefore, suppose either that, owing to preseure, 
etc., the whole body of the earth is rendered magnetic 
permanently, or that it is rendered temporarily so by 
the inductive action of some body external to itself. 
There is one great difficulty in the way of such explana- 
tions, however, in the fact that all traces of magnetism 
disappear from all snbstunces at a high temperature. 
Thus, iron at a bright red heat ceases to give the least in- 
dication of its prescnce, 

As the interior of the earth must be at a very high 
temperature, it is difficult to understand how it could 
become magnetic, unless the great pressure modifies the 
action of heat on magnetism to a Jarge extent. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for the 
variations in the magnetic elements of declination, incli- 
nation, and intensity which we have noticed, but none are 
satisfactory and complete. It is very evident, however, that 
in this, as woll asi: many other of the grander phenomena 
of nature, we must not confine our attention to the earth 
itself, but must consider the action of external bodies, and 
especially that of the great centre of the solar system. 
The coincidence in time of many of the variations with 
solar phenomena irresistibly leads ns to attribute to its 
action much of what we observe, and we shall point out one 
or two ways in which that action may be exercised. First, 
we may suppose the sun itself to be a magnet acting in- 
dactively on the earth, and, of course, his varying condi- 
tion, distance and relative postion, would produce corre- 
sponding changes in the earth’s magnetism. 

To this explanation there are, however, great objections, 
From the fact we have mentioned —of a high temperature 
destroying the power of magnetism—it seems almost im- 
possible to conceive that such a body as the sun can be 
magnetic ; and, besides, it has been proved, from a mathe- 
matical investigation of the subject by Messrs. Chambers 
and Stoney that the variations observed in the earth's 
magnetism cannot be accounted for by the magnetism of 
the sun or moon, supposing these bodies to be msgnetic, 

It would seem, therefore, that the sun cannot act in this 
direct manner. It way act, however, indirectly Ly means 
of the heat which it radiates toward the earth’s surface, If 
we take a ring composed of two metals—say iron and 
copper—joined at two points, and heat one of the june- 
tions while the other is kept cool, we shall find that a 
current of electricity will circulate round the ring. Now, 
we know that a cnrrent of electricity passing in this way 
acts exactly like a magnet. It is supposed that the sun 
acts in this way on the earth as it revolves, causing 
currents of electricity to circulate on ifs surface, pro- 
ducing magnetic action. These currents have been proved 
by observation really to exist, but on measuring them ac- 
curately they are a'so found totally inadequate to explain 
the phenomena observed. 


One of Faraday's most brilliant discoveries—that oxygen 
gas, which composes about a fitth of our atmosphere, was 
really capable of being rendered magnetic, hke iron—was 
eagerly seized upon as a possible cause of magnetic varia- 
tion. He found that the amount of magnetism indneed 
upon oxygen depends on its density ; that again depends 
on its temperature, as it expands when heated, and be- 
comes, of course, less dense. It was conjectured that, 
being expanded by tho sun’s heat, its lessened terrestrial 
magnetic inductive pow-r would react on terrestrial mag- 
netism, and produce the variations observed in the latter. 
This ingenions explanation cannot be considered a8 more 
satisfactory than those already mentioned, as many of the 
phenomena to be accounted for do not occur at the tie 
nor to the extent weshould expect if the explanation were 
complete. 

Recently Professor Balfour Stewart has suggested an- 
other possible mode of the sun’s indirect action. Wa 
know that if any body is moved across magnetio lines of 
force electricity is developed ; and he says that the sun's 
heat causes convection-currents in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, and these currents, cutting through the 
lines of force of the earth's magnetism, develop electricity, 
which reacts on the earth and produces the variations of 
the magnetic elements. 

There is no doubt the sun’s heat may, and probably 
does, affect the condition of the earth’s magnetism in the 
indirect ways we have noticed ; but no one of them, nor all 
of them together, seem to offer a satisfactory solution of 
this very complex problem. They offer no exp'anation of 
that slow secular movement we have referred to as having 
been observed since 1580, and whose cycle is not yet com- 
pleted. 

There is also a difficulty in the way of all heat theories 
in the fact that there is well-marked variation in the earth's 
magnetism, due to the moon's influence; and as the heat 
from that satellite is quite inappreciable, it seems impossi- 
ble that the explanation sought can be found in that agent. 

It must be admitted that our knowledge of “terrestrial 
magnetism” is confined entirely to the observations made 
in various parts of the earth, and these are by no means 
complete, We have not as yet mapped out the distribu. 
tion of the earth’s magnetism over its whole surface, but 
only at isolated stations. We can but hazard a probable 
conjecture as to the cause of the magnetism itself ; but as 
to its variations, we must confess that all our thecries f. 
short of a complete explanation. 

The study of the mysterious movements of the compass- 
needle has thus led us over a wide field of inquiry ; it has 
shown us that the earth is, indeed, magnetic, but present- 
ing the phenomena of an indefinite colleotion of small 
magnets irregularly distributed rather than those of a 
regular large magnet; it has shown us also that the mag- 
netism is subject to incessant wave-like movements, some 
of them taking hundreds of years to complete and others 
only a few hours, 

We are obliged to confess onr ivability to unravel all 
the mysteries disclosed to us, but we are urged by the at- 
tractiveness of the inquiry to pursue our investigation. 
We feel assured that the sun is in some way conneckd by 
a magnetic bond to this Jittle world of ours, as every move- 
ment he makes or outburst that takes place on his surface 
is instantly registered by the tiny needle. Possibly, there 
may be some hitherto unrecognized form of solar energy 
yet to be discovered by the stndent of science; but 
whether this be 90 or not, the close connection, if not abso- 
lute identity of electricity and magnetism, the probability 
of light being a magnetic phenomenon, and various other 
matters, render the inquiry full of promise, 
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Owing to its practical value in navigation, many gov- 
ernments have lent their aid in investigating this subject, 
and numerous observatories have been established al! over 
the world, where thousands of observations are made every 
year by competent workers ; and it cannot be long before 
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“COMPASS AND CAPSTAN, | 


nature will yield up her secret, as she always does, to per- 
sistent and well-directed effort, and then another field will 
have been wrested from the region of thé unknown, and 
added to the ever-increasing domain of physical science. 


THE MARINER’s CoMPASS AND NEW ADJUSTER. 


The manager of a number of iron steamships once re- 
marked: ‘*Compasses in iron steamships never are, and 
never will be, correct, and I do not want the compasses of 
my ships to be so. I forbid my captains to suppose it 
possible, as they would become careless.” There are 
80 many causes for compass errors, that if is a wonder 
more marine disasters do not occur. Even when cor- 
rectly adjusted before leaving port, it is a common matter 
for a compass to increase in error until it varies from four 
to six points. . 

Captain H. O. Cook, for many years an officer of the 
British Navy, has devoted nearly twenty years to the in- 
vestigation of this subject, and has at length succeeded in 
devising an apparatus by which a compass may be re- 
adjusted at any time and place. Recent experiments 
have been made in presence of officers of the United States 


CAPTAIN COOK'S NEW COMPASS.—THE AZIMUTH INDICATOR. 


navy, the revenue department and the mercantile marine, 
and the device met the fullest approbation. 

The instrument has the appearance of a compass, but 
has neither magnetic needle nor swinging card, but is 
simply a mechanical and scientific instrument, with a 
movable gnomon adjusted to each latitude. The degrees 
are cut on an outer circle, just as an azimuth would be; 
an inner circle is marked with the variations and declina- 


tions. A movable disk is set by a table, calculated for the 
hours and minutes, and when the sun passing over the 
gnomon cuts the edge of the movable disk, the shadow 
gives the true north, and the compass can unerringly be 
adjusted therefrom, Another arrangement which proves 
the accuracy of this is likewise attached ; and at night the 
stars can be also observed, and the adjustments made from 
one of them with equal facility. The ease by which it is 
operated and the substantial simplicity of its construction 
are its chief merits, while its perfect accuracy in results 
must convince the most skeptical of its utility. 


THE EDITOR’S OPERA-GLASS. 


Tue ‘‘nut-brown mayde,” October, finds us at the ena 
of a very hot Summer. Never did the pleasure-seekers by 
the sea suffer so much, and even Newport was very warm, 
The first part of the season was virtually ruined by the 
heat; the latter part rendered delightful by the coolness, 
The President’s visit to Governor Morgan was a splendid 
event for even Fashion’s high abiding-place, and there are 
a thousand reasons why society should greet President 
Arthur with much distinction, for he is making the social 
atmosphere of the White House most attractive by his own 
entertainments and highbred courtesy. 

As the anniversaries came about, all reflecting people 
remembered the effect produced upon Newport during the 
sad Summer of 1881 as Garfield lay dying. ‘ How different 
the fates of the two men! Over one, destiny held a pall ; 


CAPTAIN COOK’S ADJUSTER. 


over the other, the purple canopy of success. The one 
was called to martyrdom; the other to triumph. What 
seer could have foretold that at Chicago ! 

Congress sat late, nor left a very brilliant record behind 
it. No body of representatives were ever so severely criti- 
cised. Especially do the naval officers reprobate that Bill 
which made so many of them lose years of promotion. 
The gallant Captain Selfridge, of the Torpedo Station, is 
put back for six years—a most undesirable event. 

The death of General Gouverneur Kemble Warren 
stirred the hearts of the people as few events have done 
since the war. He was relieved of his command on the 
battle-field by Sheridan, as it must be remembered, and, as 


‘he thought, most unjustly. Indeed, the world thought 


that Sheridan acted hastily. Since that day the proud 
soldier sought redress, but in vain. He worked, earned 
money, lived but for that purpose. A highly educated 
officer, most thoroughly acquainted with his profession, 
he was placed after the war at the highly desirable post of 
engineer-officer in command of the Department of the 
East, with headquarters at Newport, in a romantic old 
mansion in Newport, where Washington received Rocham- 
beau. Here, with an attractive family, a delightful social 
position, General Warren seemed to have entered upon a 
happy and useful life. His great professional skill 
brought him in fresh triumphs daily. But the wound 
rankled. He was the slave of an idée fixe, 
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Restoration to his rank, the wrongs of eighteen years 
righted, the apology of his superior officer, all were his 
due, he thought. Finally, after years of waiting, expense, 
trouble, courts of inquiry, he failed. He died of that old- 
fashioned malady, a broken heart, and now the country 
says, ‘‘Alas! poor Warren ! he asked for bread—they will 
give him a stone.” It is one of those pitiful cases where 
there is no one to blame. But, oh! the pity of it! 

Over the water, one listened amid the Summer days for 
the guns which opened on the Aboukir forts, which re- 
echoed to our shores before they began!—such are the 
mysteries of Time and the telegraph—and burned with 
indignation over the oase of Mr. Dwyer Gray, in Dublin. 
The high position of the gentleman, and his good character, 
seems to have been so thoroughly established, that he 
should have been pardoned a much more heinous offense 
than the disparaging of a drunken jury. But whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad, so we cannot but 
dread that the vengeance of the gods is bespoken for those 
who so misgovern and misunderstand Ireland. 


and Light” comes down upon us severely, quoting the 
Allantic Monthly,the New York Nation, and, we are sorry to 
say, Mr. Lowell, as amongst the disparagers of our nation- 
ality. He takes his descriptions of American social life from 
some town near Denver, which cannot be held as typical, 
and while scolding, denouncing, and vilifying American 
civilization, he says, demurely, that he is only “holding 
a friendly conversation with American lovers of human 
life.” This should for ever shut all doors against Matthew 
Arnold in America, Emerson said of an Englishman, 
‘*When he speaks direotly of the Americans, the Islander 
forgets his philosophy and remembers his disparaging 
anecdotes.” Mr. Arnold even enters into other and less 
philosophical statements. ‘‘ A community which can barely 
find time for sleep or meals; that men have their hats 
tipped at every angle except the right one, and their feet 
anywhere but on the floor,” ete., etc. (This from a country 
which has sent us an Oscar Wilde!) All this reminds us 
of an anecdote which had much interest for us at the 
time, An American lady went to the ‘ Zoo,” on a Sunday 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED CANALS IH THE PLANET MARS.,— SEE NEXT PAGE, 


Miss Fanny Parnell, a most interesting but misguided 
enthusiast, died in America since our last glance at the 
world. The Parnell ladies are all interesting, and have 
much of their old American grandfather, Commodore 
Stewart, in their veins. But the wrongs of Ireland have 
driven them over to Communism, and one regrets to read 
that Miss Fanny Parnell consorted with Louise Michel, in 
Paris. She was a poetess of no mean ability, and a noble 
woman. It is not the least painful side of the wrongs of 
Ireland that they had nearly driven such a woman mad. 
As for Mr. Gray’s sentence, the Freeman’s Journal re- 
marks: ‘It is absolutely unparalleled. He only received 
notice of the nature of the proceedings against him on 
Tuesday evening, and was without any time to prepare 
his defense, which would probably have consisted of affi- 
davits sustaining the truth of his published assertions. If 
his imprisonment tends in any way toward the reform of 
legal abnses or the greater freedom of the press, he 
will cheerfully endure it.” When we read that this gen- 
tleman was taken to jail between a tremendous hollow 
square of mounted scarlet English soldiers, we do not 
wonder that Ireland writhes. 

All these mistakes should make Matthew Arnold more 
lenient toward America, and yet the author of ** Sweetness 


afternoon, with Sir John Bowring, twelve years ago. He 
had been everywhere else, but never in America. He was on 
this particular Sunday led by his companion through rows 
of hideously-dressed Englishwomen into a group of beanti- 
ful and well-dressed Americans. He thought they were 
brilliant young countrywomen of his own, of the ‘ Prince 
of Wales’s set,” which set the old scholar did not know at 
all, and he turned admiringly to the lady on his arm, 
saying, ‘‘I suppose, you find the women here remarkably 
well dressed ; they get all their fashions from Paris, it is 
so near! Now, America is so far, that you rarely can seo 
a Paris fashion, I suppose.” 

When the lady told him that every well-dressed woman 
he saw was an American, and that all New York imported 
French fashions, the old Chinese scholar looked amazed. 
But to English misappreciation of America we must learn 
to submit. There is no balm in Gilead for that. 

Prince Bismarck, meantime, discourses thus of Austria : 
“Anstria will have to share the dangers created for 
Europe by the connection between Russia and France, and 
must avert them by timely sacrifices by either making con- 
cessions in Italy for advantages to be obtained in Ger- 
many, or else strengthening herself against attacks by 
treaties with other Powers, I believe she will choose the 
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first alternative, and that she will try to gain Russia’s con- 
fidence by a personal change of ministry. Austria will 
only in case of utmost necessity avail herself of our or of 
English support, If she should end avor to make us 
gusrantee her foreign possessions by new treaties, Ido not 
believe she would use such a treaty for any other purpose 
than to parade it on the diplomatic field to her advantage 
and to our injury. Even supposing that arrogance aod 
hatred should allow the Vienna Cahinet to ask for English 
assistance, or to have the hereditary imperial provinces 
protected by Russia, Austria is, on the other hand, even 
strengthened by an alliance with us and with England, too 
cantious to engage in a serious stragegle against France 
and Russia if it can be avoided per fas et nefus. She will 
consider the party of the Teutonic nations too weak for her 
to join, and, in my opinion. she will be right in this respect,” 

A concession! Proud Prince Bismarck! The whole 
European world is thus by the ears, and we see nothing 
for any of them, or all of them, but trouble, expense and 
war. 

Tant mieux pour nous, All the singing-birde, disturbed by 
. conflict, are coming over here, Nilsson and Patti, and even 
Mrs. Langtry, too! and we are to have the first represent- 
ation of Gilbert and Sallivan’s new opera on November 
7th. A gay and prosperous Winter seems to be the out- 
look for New Yorkers, 

It is to be hoped that we may, before another year, 
receive our promised statue of Liberty, by Bartholdi—a 
generous gilt from France, asking us only to rnise a 
pedestal. It is so enormous thut the sculptor asked a 
party of friends to dine in the thigh. The banqnet was 
successful and unique. The guests walked in by the 
right toe. One laid himself down comfortably inside 
atoe, Ladders conveyed them all the way up the calf, 
an.i finally deposited them where a temporary platform 
had been constructed. Soon they expect to enjoy a b.n- 
quet in the head. Those travelers who have been so for- 
funate as to travel up the colossal statue of Carlo Borro- 
meo, on Lake Maggiore, wi]! remember the vast sensations 
enjoyed in that immense figure, and the beantifal pros- 
pect from the colossal eyes, 

Fashion has made a step backward ; all the new gowns 
are mide to lace down the back. The lovely Princess of 
Wales will wear only long dresses. Her walk is said to be 
more graceful in consequence. ‘A rapid, gliding step, 
80 different from the springy, Dutch doll step that has 
come in with short dresses.” The Autumn coolness has 
brought back the pretty fashion of white-silk waistcoats 
under tweed jackets, Duttons with impressions from 
antique seal-rings, in graduated sizes, are the most ele- 
gant. Some hunting Dianas wear buttons with foxes, 
heads, horses, stirrups, dogs, whip and spur, and jockey 
cap. The button! always the button, an important con- 
nection between ‘he waistcoat and the color of the jacket. 
Red geraniams and white chrysanthemums—any yell w 
fiower that can be found —and golden-roi and aster are the 
iashionable bouquets for October. 

The appointment of W. W. Astor, Esq., for the Roman 
mission has met with universal favor, Mr. Astor is a 
very good linguist, although scaroaly rivaling the extra- 
ordinary capacity of Hon. George P. Mars, his predeces- 
sor, who spoke twenty-eight dialects ; but Mr. Astor has 
much knowledge of foreign life, has a large fortune, a 
beantifal wife, and every social consideration in his favor. 

New York has ‘had to mourn the loss of a most dis- 
tinguished, valued and charitable citizen, Frederick de 
Peyster, Esq., who died calmly ot the advanced age of 85. 
Mr. de Peyster has beld more offices in literary and char- 
itable institutions than any man except General Dix. 


Belonging to the ‘‘ Brahmin clase,” he was always the 
friend of the people, and in the close of his eighty-five 
years a noble and a lovely carezr of unblemizhed usefal- 
ness is ended, 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 

Recent DiscoveRtes IN THE PLaner Mans.—An intended 
article, of which an announcement appeared in Nature a few 
weeks buck, on the topography of Murs, as delineated for the 
second time by Prof. Schiaparvilf, at Milan, during the opposition 
of 189-80. has been anticipated, and in part superseded by infore 
mation which has been received relative to the more recent discov- 
eries made by him in the beginning of the preseut year. Pending 
the preparation of a fuiler and more detailed memoir, he has pub- 
lished a preliminary notice, read before the Academia dei Lincei, 
on March 5th, and accompanied by a photographed drawing of 
the plauet’s surface. The results afe of a very remarkable and 
unexpected character; and as througk the ovurtesy of this dis- 
tinguished observer, the notizo eng phetesrenb have been placed 
in my hands, [ am induced to reproduce the Intter, which, though 
not pretending to minute accuracy (the oricioal. in faet, is only a 
provisional sketch), will give a sufficient idea of the marvelous 
duplication of the so-called “canals.” whioh, between Janva 
19th and February 24th, in about twenty instances, unfolded itself 
progressively under the observers eye. Tho discussion which 
took place at the late meeting of the Astronomica) Society, so far 
as my information extends, substantiated strongly by independ- 
ent evidenge, the existence of these long, narrow strevks, some of 
them even in positions whore they have not been delineated by 
Schiaparelli; but their duplication by similar and parailel lines . 
does not,seam to have been elsowhere noticed Some difference 
of opinion may possibly be oxpested conceruing these strange ap- 
pearances; and the consequent enferbling (to say the least of {t) 
of the long-admitted terrestrial analogy may be to some minds, 
unacceptable; but the established reputation of the observer de- 
mands, at any rate, a respectful attention to his etatements. It 
may be preferable to suspend a more detailed account till we re- 
ceive a full elucidation of the subject in the memoir, of which we 
poesess only a preliminary notice; for the present it may suffice 
to mention that he found the atmosnhere of Mars apparently 
clearer than in 147’, and was thus enabled to recover the markings 
then detected more satisfuctorily even than in 1479-80, and to con- 
firm the general accucacy of his two earlier charts; while the 
concise, but very elear intimationa that he has given, as to the 
variable brightness of some great regions, the progressive en- 
largement on oue side, since 1879, of the “ Kaleer " (his &yrtis 
Magna), the brightening of certuin supposed continents or jelands 
toward the limbs, the confirmed existence of oblique white 
streaks, the unfolding of minute aby Hori ln® detall, and the con- 
tinuous development ajready mentioned, day after day, of the 
collateral lines which double the so-called *‘ canals,” and extend 
with them ordinarily along great circles of the aphere - all these, 
and similar announcements make us anxiously dosiro a more ex- 
tendad aud detailed communication. For some of these most re- 
markable appearances parallels may be, to a certain extent, pro- 
duced from the results of earlior observers; but, so far as at 
present appears, the duplication stands alone Tho discoverer is 
disposed to fafer a connection between these progressive de- 
velopments and the seasons of the planet, and on that account 
ho that, owing to the position of the axis at the ensuing oppo- 
sition at the opening of 1584, notwithstanding the diminished 
dfameter (only 12"-9), confirmation of his announcements may be 
ovtained from other observers. We sinoerety trust that a report 
which has reached us may be verified as to the erecticn of a much 
larger teiescope in the Royal Observatory at Milan, and that the 
extraordinary talent and diligence of the director may be richly 
rewarded, not only by the confirmation, but the extension of re- 
sulta which must 80 materially influence our conclusions as to 
the physical cundition of this peculiarly interesting planet. 


&icNor Bonceury, of the Italian Parliament, has devised a 
simple and practical method of voting by electrisity. Each 
member of the house has in front of bim a metal Pinte bearing his 
Rams or purnber, on which are three buttons marked respectively 
“Yoa," “No” and “Abstain.” The buttons are connected with a 
eentral printing apparatus, which prints in three separate cal- 
umns the yeas, nays and abstentions. according to the button 
touched by the members, while, with every addition to each 
oan the sum of the votes in the column is automatically re- 
corded, 


Tux proportion of salt In the water of the ocean varies greatly 
in different localities. M. dela Grye has made a series of obser. 
vations on the subject, in which—among many interesting results 
—be has found that the saltness diminishes rapidly as a coast is 
approached, due, probably, to the freshening by rivers discharg- 
ing into the sea. The salt also les2ens on the approach of ice- 
bergs These facts would seem to have an important bearing on 
navigation, as in bad weather teats of the ealtpess of sca-water 
might enable the mariner to avoid running {nto unseen coasts or 
iceborgs. 

Da. L. Rrocrarnr has analyzed six specimens of the lava ejected 
from ¥tna in 1669, takon at different depths of one and tho same 
atream, and in the same perpendicular plain. He found the only 
difference to oonsist In the different proportions of iron in the 
hichest stage of oxidation, 
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M. CarLugret has invented a new pump for compressing gases 
to a high degree of compression. ‘The muin point iu its ounstruc- 
tion is the method by which he obviates tne existency of useless 
bd Poe between the end of the pistun-plunger and the valve, which 
closes the end of the cylinder. This be accomplishes by invert- 
jug tow cylinder and covering the end of the plunger with a con- 
siderable quanuty of mercury. This liquid plston oun, of course, 
adupt itself to all the inequalities of torm of the interior apace, 
and sweeps up every portion of the gas, and presses it up a con- 
ical paisago into the valve. Th» valve by which the air enters 
the body of the pump is opened by a cum-geuring after the de- 
scent of the piston below point where Ube air rusnes in. 


A NEW explosive, callod “dynamogen,” is claimed by {ta in- 
ventor. U. Petrie, of Vienna, to be superior in nearly every respect to 
guupowder - it is cheaper, safer and more effective, while it oon- 
taina nv substance which can iujure the uns. In view of the an- 
nouncement of so Muny new and greatly superior explosives, it 
seems a little siogular that the old-fushioned gunpowder first 
used at @ period so remote that its orizio cannot be traced — 
should be the chief dependence of modern artillery. 


Maoyesia in limestone, M. Pichard says, {3 quickly detected 
by its alkaline reaction. If the stone, when pulverized, does not 
at once react upon red litmus paper, a portion is heated on pla- 
tinam-foil at the spirit-lamp to the temperature below dull red- 
uesa. Pure limestone remains unehaunyved. but if the one-ten- 
uueenilia part of mugnesia is present un alkaline reaction takes 
place, 

Compocnn armor-plates—iron faced with steel - will verv prob- 
ably be adopted by the French Government for new men-of-war. 
The steel resists penetration, and tne fron bucking gives the re- 
quired tenacity. Steel alony when struck fractures and falls to 
pieves, Heavy shot easily passes through a considerable thick- 
ness of iron, Iron and steel combined make & surprisingly strong 
resistauce to projectiles. 


M. p’Aspapie, in a letter to the Paris Goographical Boeiety, 
suggests the use of sulphurous fumigation as a protection azatust 
malarial influences in tropical countries. The eiephant-hunters 
of Abyssinia, when they descend to the damp lowlands, resort to 
this hygienic process, to which thev ascribe their immunity from 
fover. M. d Abbadio suggests u trial by European explorers, 


De. SCHWENFURTH has sucoreded in freshoning and proserv- 
ing many of the leaves and flowers from garlands found in the 
breast» of mummies discovered last year at Dier el Bahari. A 
small herbarium is thus formed from planta which grew thirty- 
five centurios ago. A number of the spucies have been identitied 
with those now found in the Hast. 


It {8 stated, according to Mr. Leckyer, the English astrono- 
mer, that the Egyptians have reoorded 373 salar und &3. lunar 
eclipses. Mr. Lockyer thinks the statement correct, as the pro- 
portions are exact, and the e:lipses of the sun and moon would 
reach the respoctive numbers givon in a period of twelve or thir- 
teen centuries. 


Soon rae work of reclaiming the Zuvder Zoo will begin. A dike 
of twenty-four and a half miles is to be nade of sand, faced with 
olay, and so high that it will be six and a hull feet above the 

reatest tide lovel. The time for the completion of this under- 
aking is estimated at from seven to ten yours, and the cost ubuut 
$10,009,000, 

GLA8sS-8PINNING and glass-flower manufnacturo is a very exten- 
sive branch of the Austrian glass industry. It is now eo dovel- 
oped that a petroleum flame gives seme 1,550 yards of glass 
thread every minute. that are woven not only for glass cloths, 
ete., but also for watch-chuinos, brushes, etc. 


A NEw screw, adapted to be put in position by driving, has 
beon invented, and is said to enter the wood without tearing the 
grain. 4 cone-puint is used iustead of the gimlet-point, and the 
serow-thread has suob a pitch that it drives in barb fashion, and 
ounce In position is very dificult to remove. 


Yeast mixod with about one-eighth of pure glycerine will keep 
woll for a long timo if placed in a coul ecllar or chamber. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Payixe a debt the moment it is due beats the best mercantile 
ayency. 

“I pur outside my window a large box, fillod with mold, and 
rowed It with seed. What do vou think came up?” Wheat, bar- 
ley, or oats?” “No, a policeman, who ordered me to remove it.” 


A DEFINITION, 


Wuat is “ viclssitude ?”)— 
This to olicit you'd 

Donbtless expect in a trice; 
Hut I frankly confess it’s 
Beyond me, unless it's 

Tho breuch for “ study for vioe.” 


Wrcew the wife of a candidate begins already to pay back ten 
and coffee borrowed six years ugo, it cay be set down as a fixed 
fact that her husband will make the ruce oven it he fais to got the 
xogular party nomination. 


cy 
A LUCELESS LOVak 


WE crossed the pasturo-lund together; 
I knew that now my time drew uvar, 
And hastened, longing fur the mornent, 
Yet hnyering, nuiding buck iu fear, 


I wished the sunshine would not flicker 
Across the river on my eyes; 

Then hers sno shaded with Der bonnet— 
How could I talk tbrougb that disguise? 


I wished the cathird would not whistle, 
1 paused till hy grow tured and atl; 
And then the frogs look up the muste, 
-AAud lainbs caine bleating from tne hill. 


Now all was silent; in the stubble 

The orekets even held their peace; 
But vet I waited, wishing only 

That all the crickets would nut cease, 


J saw tho gateway as we nenred it, 

1 shaped my mouth and formed the werd, 
When from the bonnet but dewurely, 

A little laugh IT thought 1 heard. 


A plowboy passing smiled and nodded, 
1 bit my tip und blushet tor shame; 
Then stopped to pick a b ood-red berry — 
‘Twas suur, and ppecculess I became, 


I leane?t upon the bars; sho fluttered 
A Sarewell sigaal buck to me; 

I turned, I stigsered from the rondway, 
Gray fug came drifting from the sea 


“P—,, what kind of whisky do the doctors preseribe 2%  Mo- 
nongahealy. my son, Monongahealy. You shoutdn't try your ox- 
perieuged old father with such casy ones.” 


“Tr is strange,” said an unsophistieate:! child, “that every- 
body yets taffy after they’re dead.” Why, waut on earth do you 
mean ?” exclaimed the unsophisticated enthl’s mamma. ‘I mean 
vpitaph-y,” answered the unsophisticated child. 


“Hr! whore did you get them trousers 7?” asked an Irishman 
of aman who happened to be passing wito a remarkably short 
pair of trousers. ‘I got them whers they prew,” was the indig- 
nant roply. “Then, by my conscience!” sald taut, ‘you've pulled 
them a year too svon.” 


“T snor.ip so like to have a coin dated the year of my birth,” 
said a maiden lady of uncertain age tow male ag suaintance. “ Do 
you think vou could get one for moe ?? “tam afraid not,” he re- 
plied. “ These very old coins are only to be found in valuable 
collections.” And yet be cannot see why, When he met the ludy 
the next day, she didn't spuak to hig, 


Sarp a singer toa farmer: “T would like to engage board with 
you fora mouth” The husbandman looked at him @ momeat, 
then asked, “ What do you do for a livin’ ?” Uh, Ising in a 
echureb chote in the city.” “You do eh? Well, you can’t board 
withme” “ Why not?) gasped tho wonderlag warbler. © "Cause," 
replied the soil-tillor, “the last fellow who boarded with mv was 
a singer, aud he had such a thunderin’ bass veice that every Ume 
he growled all the milk in tho cellar turuud sour,” 


A DARKY cnme to a Galveston justice of the peace and asked 
him for a warrant for the arrest of Jim Webster. “What's he 
done?” “He stole my chickens. Jr's de felders in his yard.” 
“ How do you koow those feathers belunged tu vour chickens ¢’ 
“J kin prove it by Colonel Junes. but [ dvesn’t likey to have him 
brung into court, ’case he is modest-lke.” ‘ What's the matter 
with Colunet Jones?" “Nothing, boss, but to tell de troof. eber 
since I stole his chickens I loses alt confidence w do wan as 
Suen is be looks moe squar’ in de face.’ 


THE PC STER GOsrs BUGUT RIDING. 


“Surpose,.” ho said, in accents soft, 
“A fellow just like me 

Should axle little girl to wed -- 
What would tho aoswor bo 7” 


Tho maiden drops her liquid eyas — 
Her sinilys with blushes mingle — 

“Why seek the bridal halter woeu 
You may livo on, bur, cinglet” 


And then he anoke: “Oh, be my brida, 
Task you onee again; 

You are the empress of mv heart, 
Aud thure shall ever rein?” 


“Yl nevor tire of kindly deed 
‘To win your gentle heart, 

Aud saddle be the shutt that rends 
Gur happy lives apurt)” 


Tpon her checks the maiden fel” 
Tove mantling blusbes glow — 
fhe took him for her fuithfal hub, 
To share his whool or whoa! 
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HOW TO DECIDE THAT A MAN IS INSANE, AND HOW TO TREAT 
HIM IF HE IS. 


Ever since the immortal author of ‘Don Quixote” pre- 
sented a type of mental aberration, in which natural 
shrewdness and sound sense blended with the craziest 
ideas drawn from fiction, the borderland between reason 
and insanity has been a subject of study. 

Cervantes wrote after witnessing many cases of insanity, 
and the delineation of the gentleman of La Mancha shows 
the result of examination. 

Insanity is very deceptive, It seems to sharpen natural 
shrewdness and cunning, so that at times it will puzzle the 
most expert practitioner. The wife of a member of Par- 
liament sent once most urgently for a famous London phy- 
sician. He responded, but soon after being announced 
was met in the drawing-room by the gentleman himself, 
who expressed his gratification on his timely call. He 
had been about to summon him, for he was extremely 
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anxious about his wife. He was convinced that she was 
becoming mentally unsound, and wished the physician’s 
opinion in regard to her, and the best treatment to be 
adopted. He was calm, clear and able, as he had shown 
himself on the floor of the House of Commons. He left 
the room to send his wife to the drawing-room. She 
entered in a few minutes, flying rather than walking, 
her attire disordered, her eyes bloodshot, her whole person 
showing extraordinary excitement, and a neglect of all that 
care for personal appearance that seems inherent in a lady. 
In somewhat disconnected phrases she began to tell her 
trouble, Her husband, gifted, talented, was evidently from 
overwork becoming insane. She began to describe his 
acts showing an unbalanced mind, The physician was 
astounded. Each asserted the other to be insane. To all 
appearance the calm, dignified husband was in fu’l 
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possessicn of his faculties, while in the wife reason had 
lost the balance of decision. 

He urged her to calmness, assuring her that there was 
no immediate danger, and insisting on the necessity of 
care for herself if any trouble was at band, prescribed an 
anodyne for her, to be taken immediately. 

Proceeding to other calls, he returned in an hour to find 
the lady calm and free from excitement, the husband in a 
paroxysm of mania, standing in the wrecked drawing- 
room still holding a pistol which he had discharged at an 
imaginary foe in the mantel mirror. There was no longer 
any doubt. Though he had spoken in the House withio 
twenty-four hours, showing a complete mastery of an in- 
tricate question, and its multiform statistics, insanity had 
been coming on, and the faithful wife, watching him 
daily, taxed her nervous system so severely that her con- 
dition seemed to indicate insanity rather than his. 

Within the past year the country has had many cases 
brought to public notice where the debatable land between 
reason and unreason has been the subject of earnest 
debate and discussion. The long, strange trial of Guiteau 
was, in the main, an examination into his mental condi- 
tion at the time he committed his murderous act. Emi- 
nent physiciins, accustomed for years to the management 
of tha insane, even after personal examination of the man 
sod a study of his previous life, differed utterly in their 
decision. And though the jury finally held that the proof 
of his insanity had not been full and clear, and that he 
was sane when he shot President Garfield, the question is 
still in debate, and the microscopic examination of his 
brain is appealed to as proof that he was not a responsible 
person. 

Whether a person is or is not insane, then, is a question 
of greut difficulty, if doctors differ, and the only sure test 
is a microscopic examination of the brain, which, of 
course, is impossible in a living subject. 

Yet in real life every day men and women are adjudged 
insane, and deprived of their liberty and the management 
of their property, after a harried and superficial examina- 
tion, with no guarantee for the interests of the person al- 
legel to be a lunatic, no opportunity for him to call in 
testimony, and, in fact, no appeal. 

Where insanity shows itself, or eccentricity that simu- 
lates insanity, a family is thrown into great confusion. 
Then statements will often be excited and exaggerated. 
A physician is oalled in; the suspected person resents the 
intrusion ; if naturally oholerio he will show violence, A 
second physician is summoned; on their cortificate a 
judge at Chambers, hearing only one side, can declare a 
person a lanatic, and appoint a committes of his person 
and property. 

This may be done where all are acting perfectly in good 
faith. But where the object is to get control of the prop- 
erty of a severe but eccentric relative, and cunning is em- 
ployed to deceive and mislead the medical men called in, 
the oase is environed with difficulty. 

In one case in New Jersey « lawyer of ability was taken 
from his house and conveyed to an asylum. There had 
been family troubles, he was eccentric, and at times car- 
ried his severity to an extent that bordered on violence, 
He took his conflaement calmly, and while steps were 
taking to bring his oase before the courts in such a 
manner as to insure a fall and clear examination, he con- 
tinued in the asylum his study of a case that he was to 
argue in one of the highest courts of New York State, 
and his arguments attested not only the soundness and 
vigor of his mind, but the fidelity and acouracy of his 
memory. — 

The most remarkable of the cases recently brought 
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before the courts was that of McNamara. He hid been 
beaten by two roughs, political hangers-on, probably, and 
had made a complaint against them. To prevent his ap- 
pearance ia the case, or his institution of any civil action, 
they contrived by some stratagem to entrap him into a 
carriage and drive him off to an insane asylum, where he 
was confined for more than a year, although perfeotly 
sane; yet by some means the certificates and order were 
obtained. 

_ In a series of cases brought betore the New York courts 
there was not one in which actual insanity could be eatab- 
lished, and in every case the supposed lunatic was restored 
to liberty, free to recover any of his property that had 
not been squandered by his committees, 

The loss in that way is often very great. In acase some 
years ago 8 great cotton operator was committed to Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum, and though his detention lasted only a 
few weeks—his counsel, one of the ablest members of the 
New York bar, showing conclusively that, though sub- 
ject to delusions on two points (a supposed knowledge of 
French and music), he was in all business matters a man 
of wonderful ability, not only fully competent to manage 
his business, but cipable of managing transactions that 
few men could conduct successfnlly —the committea, from 
lack of that very business ability, had lost several hundred 
thousand dollara. : 

The supposed lunatic, somewhat tartly, asked the Court 
to send the committee to an asylum, as he had shown be- 
yond all peradventure that he was utterly unfit to manage 
his own affairs or other people’s. 

Mere delusions, loss of memory, queer fancies, are not 
enough to constitute insanity. Unless the delusions or 
fancies are the outgrowth of a long career of depravity, 
and a life showing no moral restraint or control ; unless 
they show a tendency to injure the life or property of the 
person himself or of others, there ought to be great heai- 
tation in depriving the individual of his liberty and the 
control of his property or business. So long as he can 
conduct himself without danger to himself and others, ob- 
serving the usual decencies of life, and can follow his 
ordinary avocations, he should not be deprived of liberty 
and subjected to enforced idleness, 

Society can call for a suspension of personal liberty 
when, from unbalanced reason, that liberty is abused to the 
injury of others, or the danger of such abuse is so proxi- 
mate as to require immediate action. 

A reform in the ordinary proceedings de lunatico inqut- 
rendo seems imperatively demanded, Where the case ro- 
quires immediate action, and violence can be shown, or 
circumstances that make it so probable as to render deley 
dangerous, an immediate commitment may be allowed, In 
the unhappy cases where insanity is hereditary, and friends 
have lived for years in constant watchfulness, dreading 
and watching the symptoms which, they feel almost cer- 
tain, will sooner or later manifest themselves, preliminary 
proofs can be made without leaving everything to the Inst 
moment, when the outburst of insanity, sudden, though 
expected, fills a household with alarm. But the commit- 
ment of a person as a lunatic ought to be only preliminary 
and temporary, as a precautionary step to a full, thorough 
examination of each case, and in cv:ry instance the accused 
ought to be represented by counsel, selected by him cr 
appointed by the court. with power to call a certain 
o umber o experts, and the right of submitting the cass to 
a ju 

This preliminary commitment, resembling that of a 
magistrate in regard to one accused of crime, will givo 
ample scope for calm investigation, and will defeat nefari- 
ous plans where s person not actually insane is accused. 
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‘Where in euch a case a person has been treated covertly 
with drugs, and their effect at the time is mistaken for 
real insanity, the temporary detention will allow detection 
of its influence and the recovery of the patient, before be 
ie actually deprived of liberty by a final decision of the 
Court, 

In other words, such an examination as is now obtain- 
able only by Habeas Corpus proceedings, in rare cases and 
with great difficulty, ought to be had in every case before 
the granting of the writ. 

Of the three rights which the Declaration of our Inde- 
pendence declared to be inalienable, and which it is the 
primary duty of all good government to insure—Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness—two are directly 
aesailed and insidiously attacked by the present loose 
system of consigning persons to insane asylums, on an ex- 
parte motion before a judge at Chambers without publicity, 
on the mere certific.te of two physicians who perhaps 
never made insanity a special study, or had a real case in 
their practice. 

During the Summer, as the daily journals detailed caze 
after case, public attention was aroused, and the neces- 
sity for ‘some legislative action was generally admitted. 
Unfortunately, the public feeling is apt to be evanescent, 
and when the legislatures meet, unless some concerted 
‘action is taken, the subject will probably be overlooked 
‘or put aside for the manceuvres of party or monopoly, 
and the real interests of a large class of our people be 
ignored, till some terrible catastrophe forces it on legis- 
lative bodies in s peremptory form that will prevent sll 
farther delay. 

The necessity of wide and full legislation in regard to 
insanity concerns the people of this country in an especial 
Gegree from the rapid increase of real cases. In no part 
of the world is there so much mental activity, and in 
none do people live under such a constant strain of excite- 
ment, New England shows a very great amount of in- 
sanity; and the whole system of life among us predis- 
poses and accelerates mental disorders. Nervous diseases 
‘prevail to an unprecedented degree—neuralgia, hysteria, 
chorea, epilepsy and catalepsy; and all, by weakening the 
brain, tend more or less directly to bring about the con- 
dition most apt to result in insanity, 

If the disease ended its course when the sufferer 
breathed his last, the question of insanity would not rise 
to the importance of a national one ; but, unfortunately, 
insanity descends, as all scientific writers admit. It is 
almost certain to reappear, if not in the patient’s children, 
at least in some succeeding generation. The proportion 
of cases of insanity into which hereditary taint enters is 
variously stated by the anthorities, some placing it as 
high as sixty-nine per cent., others as low as twenty-six. 
** Authors,” says Dr. Mauds'ey, ‘‘are not agreed as to the 
proportion of cases of insanity in which positive heredit- 
ary taint is detectable ; some, like Moreau, putting it as 
high as nine-tenths, others as low as one-tenth. The 

most careful researches fix the proportion as not lower 
than one-fourth, if not so high os one-half; and there can 
be no doubt that the tendency is to increase the propor- 
tion, as investigation becomes more certiin and exact.” 

If the insanity is hereditary in more than one-fourth of 
the actual cases, and the children of persons afflicted with 
nervous diseases are predisposed to mental unsoundness, 
there is enough scope for all our benevolence ia the care 
of the actually insane, without, by negligence, rashness or 
injastice, classing with these unfortunate people persons 
still able to care for themselves and their families. 

“More than 60,000 otherwise happy homes in the 


the fact that one of its beloved members is deprived of 
reason, perhaps kept within the family precincts, to the 
fear and discomfort of all the other members, at an ex- 
penee ill-afforded, or, what is still more likely, a suffering, 
neglected inmate of some wretched, God-forsaken poor- 
house, abandoned by hope, and waiting that relief which 
death, sooner or later, brings to all. Our noble palatial 
State lunatic asylums give shelter and care to 7,000 of this 
unfortunate class ; but there are 60,000 others of the same 
class, a majority of whom are inmates of poorhouses and 
jails, and the numbers are increasing far more rapidly 
than provision for their relief. These facts" (continues 
Dr. Charles A. Lee) ‘certainly deserve not only the 
attention of medical men, but of governments and legis- 
lators, for no civilization can be called advanced, or 
worthy a religious people, that leaves its poor insane in a 
more wretched condition than its domestic animals.” 

Spirituous liquors, morphine, ether, chloral, licentious- 
ness, all swell the army of the insane. Domestic infeli- 
city, loss of property, the terrors of the wreck at sea, or 
collision on land, all play their part in unsettling our 
boasted human reason ; and even religion, the balm and 
comforter of trouble, man's greatest stay on earth, when 
the mind is given to it too absorbingly, makes man no 
longer a reasoning and resonable creatur>. 

There is in many not suspected of insanity morbid 
impulse that often resembles unsoundness, There are 
many who cannot look down from a high rook, window or 
tower, without feeling a morbid impnise to throw them- 
selves down ; in a healthy person this impulse is con- 
trolled ; in the weak it may control. Others, at the sight 
of a rapidly advancing railroad train, feel an impulse to 
cast themselves before it, and the momentary insanity 
arising from morbid impulse is undoubtedly the explana- 
tion of many cases of suicide. 

There is, then, much real insanity ; there are, unfortu- 
nately, cases where persons of sound mind are, throagh 
ignorance, haste or malice, committed as insane and de- 
prived of liberty. Yet there is still another class of cases, 
where a commitment for insanity is submitted to willingly 
bys perfectly s:ne person to escape either punishment at 
the hands of justice or the loss of social reputation for 
some delinquency. Such cases occur, as legal practition- 
ers know. Public prosecation has been prevented or sus- 
pended by the prompt action of frieads in having the 
guilty person judicially declared to be non compos mentis ; 
the wrong is redressed, the injured person compensated, 
and when the matter is forgotten, the individual is dis- 
charged as cured. A family will sometimes see no other 
way to avoid disgrace than by confining on erring 
member in an asylum to disarm the harsh censure of a 
world not given to view too indulgently any faults but its 
own. 

Much o8 we may sympathize with families thus cruelly 
placed, we cannot feel inclined to wink at such a course, 
and with this matter of insanity formed into a special 
branch of judicial investigation and treatment, it will be 
rendered nearly impossible, except where extraordinary 
powers of simalation are possessed or acquired, as is often 
the case with malingerers in the ermy, who, in their 
schemes to obtain a discharge, outwit the keenest surgeons. 

The question of insanity is thus one of growing import- 
ance, and though in earlier tim2s it occupied a small and 
insignificant place in the course of legislation and judica- 
ture, it now requires full and caref.l treatment, and new 
modes of trying a quastion that often proves difficalt to 
thg most varied expedient and soundest judgment. 

With the recognized fact that we have, and must con- 


United States are to-day made wretched and sad by | tinue to have, a lurge body of insane among us, arises the 
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INSANE MEN, AT ST. ANNE’S HOSPITAL, PARIS. 


problem of the best method of keeping, controlling, and, 
if possible, restoring them to reason. Antiquity made no 
provision for the insane. The disease was generally as- 
cribed to Divine action, and in many countries the idiotic 
and mad were objects of special reverence, and care be- 
stowed on them was regarded as a privilege, drawing 
down on the bestower the choicest blessings of heaven. 

Christianity introduced the first asylum for the special 
treatment of the insane, and an hospital for their recep- 
tion is recorded as having existed in Jerusalem at the close 
of the fifth century. Benjamin of Tudela, a traveler 700 
years later, recorded in his ‘‘ Oriental Wanderings” that he 
found at Bagdad a ‘‘ House of Grace,” where the insane 
were received in Summer; but the treatment was not 
what the older fancy or our modern philanthropy would 
commend. The poor creatures were kept in chains till 
they recovered—an event which we can scarcely suppose 
frequent — or till death re- 
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of Celsus, whose sanitary meas- 
ures were extremely harsh ; 
but as he was the earliest to 
treat insanity as a specisl] dis- 
ease, his influence on tbs 
schools has prevailed to the 
present century. 

On the suppression of the 
monasteries in England, St 
Mary of Bethlehem was as 
signed for the reception of 
the insane, and the name, 
corrupted to Bedlam, became 
in English the name for such 
an institution. 

Down to the close of the 
last century the treatment of 
the insane was very harsh and 
cruel, The first steps at re- 
form were made in France, by 
Dr. Pinel, who, in 1792, liber- 
ated fifty-three of the patienta 
confined in the Bict¢tre, the 
insane asylum of Paris, from 
the chains with which, as in 
Bagdad, it was deemed neces- 
sary to restrain the poor crea- 
; tures from violence. 

The active mind of Benjamin Franklin projected an 
asylum to be conducted on more humane principles, and 
the Society of Friends at York, England, disapproving 
the management of an asylum there, founded the 
“Retreat,” which inaugurated a new and more kindly 
method’ of treating cases of mental alienation. In this 
institution no chains, leglocks or handcuffs were employed. 
To the surprise of all who favored the old and harsh 
system, the most beneficial results followed. One wretched 
patient who had been chained naked for twenty years was 
admitted. When refractory, nothing more than arm-strapa 
were employed, but by kindness and persuasion he was 
soon induced to wear clothes, and resume orderly habits. 
The success of this treatment led to a general modification 
of the old modes, and great improvement ensued in the 
principles guiding the management of institutions for tha” 
reception and treatment of mental disorders, 


leased them from their suffer- 
ings and from man’s in- 
humanity. This early asylum 
had, however, one commend- 
able regulation. It was 
visited every month by the 
magistrates, and all who had 
recovered were discharged. 
As insanity never has been so 
prevalent in those Eastern 
countries, many of these cases 
may have been merely de- 
lirium, caused by disease, and 
only temporary in its char- 
acter. 

Asylums were establishe] 
under the Byzantine empire 
and spread to Western Enr- 
ope, but mental disease was 
not understood. Much evi- 
dent insanity was treated as 
diabolical possession, and the 
physicians followed the school 
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The oldest asylum in the United States seems to be that 
founded- at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1773 ; the Friends’ 
Asylum, Philadelpuia, established in 1817; those at 
Somerville, Mussachusetts, Bloomingdale, New York and 
Hartford, Connecticut, coming next in the order of time. 
That at Washington is national ; many are State or county 
institutions; some are corporate, and a few are in private 
hands. Some of these institutions, like the New Jersey 
Asylum at Morristown, are palaces, the cost running up 
into millions, and the expense of maintaining patients 
being very high. In all this our national extravagance 
Beems at 
fault. 

It may well 
be questioned 
whether this 
plan is best 
adapted for 
the reception 
and treatment 
of the insane 
poor from the 
various towns 
and counties 
of the State, 
who thus 
pass from a 
life of toil 
and privation 
to one of lux- 
ury and ease, 
which in case 
of recovery 
must unfit 
them to re- 
turn to their 
old surround- 
ings. Indeed, 
there is a ques- 
tion whether 
it is better to 
gather a large 
number of in- 
sane together 


to be the object of the treatment of the insane. At 
Gheel a different method is adopted, and as it has been 
pursued successtully for a thousand years, is worth 
stadyiug. ‘There the lunatics are not confined in cells or 
chambers or wards, or even gardens, They are at large, 
loose, unconfined ; they live among the people > they go © 
in and out as they choose ; they are, as a rale, left to their 
own devices, and the system is successful. No harm 
results, and cures are effected to a greater extent than 
under the asylum plan. 

Even the raving, violent and dangerous have no restraint 
but padded 
chains on the 
hands and feet 
that permit 
the use of 
their _limbe, 
but prevent 
escape. 

Gheel is a 
little Flemish 
village twenty 
miles from 
Antwerp, with 
one long 
street lined by 
unp retending 
houses, chiefly 
of one story, 
and never of 
more than 
two. It is a 
calm, quiet 
town, with 
industrious 
people. 
‘Nothing 
about it sug- 
gests an in- 
sane asylum ; 
you see no 
stately build- 
ing, barred 
and _ walled, 
yet the whole 


into one 

building, as is village is an 
the prevailing asylum, and 
system under if you enter 
our asylum the chief inn, 
plan, or to the ‘Armes 
follow the de Tarnhont,” 
system which you may be 
has so long ; startled to 
successfully ty find that 
been pursued most of the 
= De sit = INSANE POOR AT THEIR MEAL IN A STATE INSTITUTION. pagel 


**We may build asylums of colossal proportions; we 
may extend the grounds in which they stand to the most 
parklike limits, it will always be an inclosure, a prison on 
anoble scale, but a prison still. Walled or fenced it must 
necessarily be ; and the moment the restrictiom of a vis- 
ible boundary is imposed, the feeling of complete liberty 
is infringed.” 

The consciousness that they are confined, watched, con- 
trolled by keepers, creates an intense longing for liberty. 
It is the one thing every inmate craves, The conscious- 
ness of its loss preys on the mind, and in itself militates 
against the cure which, rather than confinement, ought to 


ting or reading the papers, are lunatics. Gheel became 
a resort for the demented far back in the Middle Ages, 
when the afflicted of all kinds came to seek relief at the 
tomb of an Irish virgin, Saint Dympna, who met her 
death here. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art at the Central Park, 
there hangs on the wall a triptych, which the catalogue 
leaves as a riddle. It is, however, a series of pictures 
from the life of St. Dympna, patroness of Gheel, and 
Thomas Campbell, if memory is not treacherous, invested 
her legend with the churms of his verse, 

She fled from Ireland to escape the unholy love of her 
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own father, one of the kings of the island, and long 
eluded his search, but the money she spent, coins not 
easily passed, betrayed her course ; she was overtaken and 
slain by the relentless father at Gheel, in Belgium. She 
and the aged priest who accompanied her were honored as 
holy martyrs. Their relics were enshrined, and her story 
handed down in prose and verse, ia legendary lore and 
works of art. 

The tomb of St. Dympna became a great shrine in the 
days of pilgrimages, aad cells were built around the 
church, where an old woman cooked meals for the guests. 
Gradually it became a recognized resort for all whose 
reason was impaired, and most of the people began to 
attend the patients, There was no confinement; the 
insane were pilgrims, under the protection of the Church, 
and thus shielded from harsh or severe treatment. 

The whole village of Gheel thus became accustomed to 
the management of lunatics. Every house, almost, had its 
insane guest, and the entire population became and have 
remained experts in the most rational way of treating the 
irrational. This state of things grew up insensibly, and 
without premeditation. It is, too, peculiar to Gheel, the 
City of the Simple, for all surrounding villages and hamlets 
manifest a strong aversion to the insane. 

The healthy influence of family-life is the prevailing 
element in the system adopted at Gheel; and while it 
constitutes the pecaliarity of that system, it is the great 
sccret of its success. 

The arrival of a boarder in a family is generally cele- 
brated as a little family festivity. The simple-minded 
Campinois, whose wife is the presiding genius of the 
household, provides, on the occasion, a ‘‘ reception meal”; 
She children wear their Sunday clothes; if in Winter, 
another log is added to the fire, the brass skillets and 
pans receive an extra rub, a clean cloth covers the board, 

“ and the cottage interior seems to emile on the newcomer. 
The intercourse, begun under these auspices, is main- 
tained in the same spirit, and soon the guest reciprocates 
the confidence with which he is tre:ited. He makes a 
fiiend of bis host, pours the recital of his troubles into his 
ear, and recaives consolation and advice. Sharing in the 
prosperity and adversity of the family, partaking of their 
daily life, he attends with them the religious service of 
the church, he kneels with them at the angelus bell, he 
joins in their family devotions, he becomes, in fact, one 
of themselves, and he feels himself surrounded by the 
moat endearing ties—he who before was misunderstood, 
perhaps ill-treated, the scorn and disgrace of those to 
whom he was allied by blood, meets in these hospitable 
strangers a whole family regarding him with but one sen- 
timent, that of benevolence and affection. He who was 
nobody has become the object of every one’s regard and 
attention ; he rises in his own estimation, and soon, by 
his efforts to show his gratitude, feels that he is in a posi- 
tion to earn the kindness he at first received gratuitously. 
Gradually he gains the level of those by whom he is sar- 
rounded, and often this simple and spontaneous resuscita- 
tion of moral vigor alone suffices to effect his cure. 

The daily familiar intercourse pervading all the habits 
and practices of life, imperceptibly regulating its duties, 
and unobtrusively determining the position occupied in 
the household by the boarder, withdraws his thonghts 
from himself, and while providing him with an occupa- 
tion, gives him an interest in the joys and sorrows of 
those among whom he is received and treated as one of 
themselves, 

Io all things equal with them, except that his well- 
being is more considered, more studied, better cared for, 
allowed full liberty to come and go as he pleases, to work 


or be idle, to rise or retire, he has no contradiction to 
resist, no opposition to combat, and one great cause of 
irritation is thus entirely removed. If he be mischiev- 
ously inclined, or afflicted with that digital restlessneas 
which we often observe even in persons allowed to be 
perfectly sane, he is suffered to destroy what he pleases. 
The objects that come in his way are comparatively value- 
leas, and it is asserted that in most of those cases where it 
is otherwise, the grief or annoyance of the owners of such 
articles as has been demolished had more effect on the 
patient than the restrictions or punishments imposed 
under other systems ; many such patients have, in conse- 
quence of the vexation they felt at having injured thoee 
who were uniformly kind to them, suocessfully labored to 
overcome the habit, and in a case of recent occarrence, it 
appears that a ‘jeune demoiselle,"” who had been placed 
for two years in a lunatic asylum where she had been 
severely reprimanded, and even punished, for the indul- 
gence of her wantonly mischievous habits, and who on 
firat arriving at Gheel seemed disposed to destroy every- 
thing that came in her way, became an altered being 
under the plan parsued here. 

It is true, she is not completely cured ; but being un- 
able to master the inclination, she would, after a time, of 
her own accord, whenever she foresaw the approach of a 
crisis, select some utterly worthless object, such as a rag 
or @ piece of paper, on which to exerowe her destructive 
propensities. ' 

One young man now there—an Englishman, and for a 
time the only one of the nation at Gheel—had so uncon- 
querable a predilection for the amusement of breaking 
windows, together with other expensive and unattractive 
habits, that after a four years’ residence at a private 
asylum {n England, where he grew daily worse, the 
physician under whose care he had been placed declined 
to keep him any longer. He was then sent to Gheel, 
where, the first duy he arrived, he broke twenty-eight 
panes of glass, with every demonstration of vindictive 
glee, No notice whatever was taken of this feat, at which 
he seemed very much mortified. The next day he made 
a second attempt, but this time confined himself to about 
half the number. The same course was pursued, from 
which moment, strange as it may seem, he entirely aban- 
doned the pastime, and during the three or four vears he 
has been at Gheel he has never since iudalged himeelf in 
the same way. 

This, indeed, is a fair example of the spirit in which 
the eccentricities of the insane are met, and it is very curi- 
ous to observe how thoroughly the “ nourriciers,” while 
apparently pursuing their ordinary avocations, just as if 
the lunatic inmate did not exist, understand how to 
manage them. An inoident illustrative of this is worth 
recording : 

A poor fellow, pensioned in a middle-class house, was 
every now and then subject to a nervous crisis, during 
which he threatened to throw himself out of the window ; 
the nourricier, perceiving that the restraint he had thought 
it necessary to impose only made matters worse, deter- 
mined on an opposite course ; he observed that the man 
talked and blustered about his intention in a mode seldom 
pureusd by those seriously bent on such a step, 80 one 
day, when he was more violent than usual, he replied with 
great calmness, and without taking his eyes off his last— 
for he was a cobbler by trade : 

“T'll tell you what it is, Yvon, you’ve talked of this so 
often that I am quite tired of the subject, and I am per- 
enaded you are right, and that the best thing yon can do 
is to try the window, siace you are not satisfied with going 
out at the door,” 
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‘« But I shall be killed !” replied the lunatic, completely 
taken aback by the coolness of his host. 

*Ohb, that is your lookout ; see here, I’ll help you so 
far as opening the window goes, but the rest you must do 
for yourself. And he rose and deliberately opened the 
lattice, which was only one story from the ground, and 
below it was a dungheap, reaching fully half the distance. 

‘Now,” he continued, ‘I am going down to dinner, so 
"ll aay ‘ good-by,’ for I suppose you don’t want me.” 

If the cobbler felt any alarm for the result of his experi- 
ment, he was soon reassured, for the lunatic, looking 
steadily at him to see if he could possibly be in earnest, 
walked to the casement and closed it, observing : 

“To dinner, you said? Well, I don’t mind if I dine, 
too; I can do this afterward.” 

With these words he followed his nourricier, and no 
further allusion was ever made to egress by the window. 

I was told cf a touching instance of attachment and 
sensibility where a young lunatio, finding that the noise 
of his violin worried the mistress of the house, who was 
sick, destroyed his instrument that he might not be 
tempted to gainsay his determination. 

It is interesting and suggestive to see these poor afilicted 
creatures doing their best to help, by their labor, the family 
among whom their lot is cast. The care of the children 
generally falls to their share, and the gentleness with 
which they tend them is remarkable ; they wash, dress 
and feed them, walk out with them and play with them. 
It is by no means unusual to see an old fellow, who might 
be the grandfather, carrying an infant in his arms, while 
three or four older children follow his steps, or gambol by 
his side; and this is the happiest as well as the most 
favorable moment of the lunatic’s monotonous existence ; 
the socicty of these little ones and their innocent joys find 
an echo in his unsophisticated mind, and he can follow 
without an effort the meaning of their simple prattle, 
meeting a congeniality in their ideas, limited, like his 
own, to the objects they see around them. 

Their confiding helplessness seems to touch a respon- 
sive chord in his heart, and to draw him closer to them, 
while it brings out the better feelings of his nature. 
When they are well, he naturally becomes their playmate 
and companion, and when they are ill, and he feels his 
inability to bring skill, judgment or experience to their 
aid, he sits despondingly by, watching, weeping, and 
often praying, forgetting for the time his own troubles, 
whims and ailments, and ready, if not eager, to render 
any service to the sorrowing household, whose grief, 
maybe, he only half understands, 

The dormant affection he feels for the family at whoso 
fireside he hos been received, only requires some such oc- 
casion to elicit its depth and its sincerity; and when o 
patient has been pronounced cured, and it is desirable for 
him to return to his own relations, heartbreaking on both 
sides is the hour of separation, Rarely does an instance 
ocour ia Gheel of any patient wishing to change bis dom- 
icile, or to leave the family on which he had been origin- 
ally quartered. In almost every case they seem to become 
the enfant gdlé de la maison, and to endear themselves to 
their protectors as much as they are attached to them. 
The relationship is a very touching one, and the tra- 
ditional antecedents of Gheel render the mutual tie pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

There is scarcely a trade that is not pursued in Gheel 
by persons recognized as insane. I saw the handiwork of 
cabinet-makers, joiners, shoe-makers, tailors, sabot-makers 
and many others. At a forge, several men working at 
the trade of the blacksmith, were manufacturing wheel- 
tires, horseshoes, culinary vessels, etc. 


Many perform with fidelity and accuracy the daties of 
commissionnuires, not only carrying messages and parcels, 
bot making purchases and bringing back change correctly 
to their employars, It is not without a melancholy inter- 
est that one observes traces of the small childish vanity 
with which they recaive these marks of trust, and look f-r 
commendation when they think they are entitled to it, 

In the fields, a large proportion of the laborers, male 
and female, are lunatics or epileptics, and it is the opinion 
of the medical staff that agriculture is by far the best oc- 
cupation they can follow. It is a curious fact, and one 
worth recording, that although trusted with ecythes, 
sickles, shears, billhooks, spades, hoes and other dangerous 
tools, they have never been known to misuse them. 

Sach is the system pursued at Gheel, and the whole 
body of insane are under the care of skillful physicians 
who make mental disease their almost sole study. It con- 
trasts sharply with our methods in the liberty allowed the 
insane, and in employing them in their own avocatione, 
thus preventing much of the brooding and matinous 
spirit aroused by our system. The influence of the Gheel 
ides, not to make any individual distinctions, may be 
seen in the gentler and highly successful system in the 
New York State Homeopathic Asylum at Middletown, 
and in some institutions for women under the control of 
religious communities, like the Sisters of Charity, as at 
Mount Hope, in Maryland, and Harrison, N. Y. 

Our asylums are too generally regarded as houses of 
detention, but as Dr. Parigot well remarks, ‘ Not the 
custody, but the cure of the sane should be the sole 
object. Common efforts would bring at last an immense 
benefit—namely, that insane patients must be cured, and 
net to be considered prima facie as beings to be put in 
custody for their lifetime.” 

At Gheel, where they come and go as they please, 
where they feel themselves as much at liberty as the other 
inhabitants of the place, and recognize no inequality in 
their condition, we find they act as they see others act, 
and it never ocours to them to complain of their position. 
What should they seek to escape from ? The whole place 
is theirs; if they leave the house, no one asks them 
whither they are going, or how long they will be absent ; 
and if, through inadvertence, they wander along the road 
which takes them out of the village, it is never with a 
view to withdraw themselves, and they are only too thank- 
fol to be brought back. Each of the six ‘‘gardes de 
section” is responsible for those located within his 
district, and if he perceives in any unusually vicious luna- 
tio an intention to give his hosts the alip, all he would do 
would be to fasten round his ankles the humane contri- 
vance, which, while it could not hurt a newborn child, 
would prevent the wearer from running away, and at the 
same time admit of his being left at large. 

The number of physicians in attendance is inadequate, 
and the care of the inaane is left too absolutely to keepers, 
generally without medical training, who become hardened, 
and look only to the confinement of the inmates without a 
thought of their cure. These men come in time to look 
upon any complaint of their conduct as an insult, and as 
the means of revenge are in their own hands, and with 
none but insane, and therefore incompetent, witnesses, 
they often wreak their vengeance in the most brutal form. 

Tn one of the cases that attracted the attention of the 
public last Summer, a sane reporter confined as a lunatic 
found means to communicate with friends, When this 
was discovered he was punished by the keeper, with con- 
finement in a cage among raving maniacs. 

No keeper in prison or asylum shonld be “judge, 
jury, bangman, rope and all,” ‘If, in the interest of 
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society,” to quote again the words of Dr. Parigot, “‘ the 
insane may be temporarily deprived of their liberty, it is 
but a preventive measure, just and acceptable in certain 
conditions, out of which a positive right must be acknow- 
ledged—namely, that the law which forcibly isolates or 
secludes a patient from his friends and family assumes 
pro facto the responsibility of a real and scientific medical 
treatment. A public convenience or a public right can 
never include the violation of an individual one, or the 
non-acoomplishment of a duty.” 

The greater medical supervision is all the more neces- 
sary, in order to turn to account the lucid intervals, and 
prolong them as fur as science can effect it. Now, too 


BELT AND SHACKLES USED IN SOME ASYLUMS, 


frequently when the lucid interval arrives, the patient is 
subjected to the same treatment as when reason no longer 
ruled, Yet in many cases almost complete freedom can 
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OF LITERARY HUSBANDS. 


then be safely allowed, for the unfortunate people gener- 
ally feel the return of the malady, and will ask in time to 
be restrained. This was the case with Dr. Hosack, and 
with many whom every reader has heard of in his circle of 
acquaintance, 

Physicians, lawyers, the benevolent, generally admit the 
necessity of a wider, healthier legislation in regard to this 
unfortunate cluss, and that everything should be subordi- 
nated to their ultimate care and restoration. No object 
of higher importance, indeed, is now before the American 
people, and the State which first codifies, by the highest 
standards of Natural Law and Medical Science, its whole 
legislation on the subject of insanity, will accomplish a 
reform never to be forgotten in its history. 


OF LITERARY HUSBANDS. 
TuHat Lapies SHoutp Beware or Gettine Suci, AND Wy. 


Tuenre could be few more critical tasks than to write 5 
treatise on the choice of wives or husbands, but we need 
not be overscorupulous about warning ladies in search of 
husbands to beware of men of literary habits, and wo 
should be doing a kindness if we advise literary men con- 
templating matrimony to select for their wives judicious 
and patient nurses rather than charming and brilliant 
women. There is a comfortable doctrine held by wives 
that all husbands are more or less selfish, and we admit 
that there is much to be said in support of this theory. 
Hunting husbands, shooting husbands, Parliamentary 
husbands and business husbands generally seek their own 
amusement as the principal end of their lives, while the 
pleasures of their wives are regarded as desirable but 
secondary objects ; but none of the above-mentionod are 
ao purely selfish as are certain literary husbands. Strictly 
pleasure-seeking husbands often study their own amuse- 
ments only, while they worship their wives, Literary 
husbands also study their own amusement only, while 
they worship themselves. Moreover, in intercourse with 
their fellow-creatures, ordinary mortals usually imbibe 
some fresh ideas or learn a little entertaining gossip, and 
are consequently more or less agreeable companions to 
their wives, But the literary man spends the day at home 
in his own den, where his brain feeds chiefly npon itself, 
with a few books, by way of condiment, by writers hold- 
ing his own identical opinions ; so that he is unlikely to 
be very fresh or amusiog, when he seeks the society of his 
wife. 

Like a savage animal that cannot be approached with- 
ont danger, the literary husband, as we have said, spends 
his time in his study. He may be concocting jokes for a 
comic paper or writing a treatise on Christian gentleness ; 
but, for all that, when sitting at his writing-table, he will 
be as ill-tempered and as snappish as a bull terrier on his 
chain. The judicious wife will be wary in approaching 
him on such occasiona, If the kitchen chimney is on fire, 
or if the pipes are bursting, ‘‘ dear George” must not be 
distarbed on that account, or the heat of his wrath and 
the explosion of his temper are likely to exceed the worst 
that can happen from those domestic calamities. He may 
be writing the most calm and urimpassioned judgment 
on the disputes between the Guelphs and the Ghibelines ; 
but it would be unwise in his wife to caleulate on his 
giving an equally temperate decision on a squabble be- 
tween the cook and the butler during the hours that he 
spends in his chair of literary jurisdiction. It is true that 
there are some literary husbands who will make attempts 
to be courteous when invaded in their sanctuma. They 
will assure their wives that they “are not in the least in the 


way,” while their nervous restlessness too plainly beli-s 
their words ; they may even assume a ghastly smile when 
a thorough reorganization of their rooms is suggested, and 
there may be a very pretty struggle between the parental 
and the literary instincts when their youngest children 
are brought into their dens, but it only requires half an 
eye to see that they are in reality as much put out as a 
servant disturbed at a meal, which we take to be the ex- 
treme example of human acridity. Perhaps the most re- 
markable expression ever assumed by a literary husband 
is that which he wears when his wife requests him to come 
into the drawing-room to help to entertain some friends, 
especially when she assures him that they are aware he is 
at home. His face, again, is a study if she enters his 
room when he is in the middle of a long and carefully 
prepared sentence with the pleasing announcement that 
the housekeeper complains of ‘‘a smell” in one of the 
back passages, 

Much literary work is apt to engender irritability. 
When the mind is deeply absorbed in some interesting 
subject, and an idea has been grasped after considerable 
mental exertion, abrupt interruption is very trying. A 
sudden disturbance of such a kind will produce actual 
headache in some people. It is also exceedingly irritating 
to feel that the clew which had only just been found, after 
so much trouble, has been lost, perhaps never to be re- 
gained. It is needless to add that much literary oocapa- 
tion, relieved by but little fresh air and exercise, is a most 
likely cause of dyspepsia. 

Now, the combination of an original mind and a 
dyspeptic body may be highly favorable to amusing 
writing of a pungent and siroastic nature, but it is far 
from being equally favorable to domestic happiness. 
Another thing that detracts from the sociability of a 
literary husband is his habit of relapsing into brown 
studies of long duration. Sometimes the ideas that refuse 
to be invoked in the study begin to flow in the drawing- 
room or dining-room, and a literary husband, when his 
ideas are ‘‘on the flow,” is an object sacred from disturb- . 
ance. When in that celestial condition he is, doubtless, 
worthy of great reverence, but he can scarcely be called 
an amusing member of society. 

There are many living creatures that are n nuisance in a 
house, Anaughty boy is one; no mangy dog is another, 
and a third is an early student of the violin; but of all 
domestic nuisances a man who is writing a book is, to our 
mind, the worst. If he is writing it as a matter of busi- 
ness, he is an unmitigated bore. He thinks of nothing 
else. What is it to him that the country is involved in 
war, that the Ministry have been beaten, or that his drains 
are out of order, unless these facts have at least an indi- 
rect bearing on his work? He spends most of his timo 
closeted in his study, and if he goes out he has a notebook 
at hand to receive his ideas. If he reads at all he confines 
himself to books bearing on the subject that he is treating 
in his great work. Hoe is absent and preoccupied in 
the presence of his wife, and he enlivens her nights by 
talking in his sleep on the subject of his book. If he is 
writing it for pleasure rather than for business, ho is an 
even greater nuisance, for then he not only makes it his 
own amusement, but expects those about him to make it 
theira also, His book, its present and its future contents, 
must form the leading topic of conversation in the family 
if he is to be kept in good humor, As every hulf-dozen 
pages of cramped, blotted and mnch-corrected manuscript 
is finished, it is submitted to the various members of the 
family for perusal. Their verdict must, of course, always 
be favorable, How'good! How clever! Howamusing! 
lt is easy enough to praise, and daring a long life a wife 
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may declare that each new specimen of her husband's sorib- 
bling is the best ; but literary husbands have sometimes 
an unfortunate habit of asking their wives to make sug- 
gestions. In such cases, the wif» is put intothis awkward 
position, that if she makes suggestions she is pretty cer- 
tain to be severely enubbed, while, if she makes none, she 
will be accused of taking no interest in the work. 

Worst of all, some literary husbands expect their wives 
to write out fair copies of their stilted and illegible 
sorawls, or they even go so far as to eit in armchairs 
smoking cigars while their wives write at their dictation. 

One of the most trying periods to wives of literary hus- 
bands is that during which the bundles of manuscript are 
traveling about from publisher to publisher. The hus- 
band can scarcely sleep at night, so anxious is he about the 
contents of the morning’s postbag. Of course, miny 
days, or even weeks, elapse before the first publisher 
gives his verdict. At last a polite note, describing his re- 
gret at being unable to undertake the publication, renders 
the unhappy writer a savage in his family for a fortnight. 
Or perhaps a brown paper parcel arrives, containing the 
precious manuscript sife and sound, and also a slip of 
paper inscribed with the magic words, ‘‘ Declined with 
thanks,” after the receipt of which the disappointed 
aspirant will be quite unapproachable for some hous, and 
will be unendurable for many weeks, 

When the well-traveled manuscript has been at last ac- 
cepted, the writer falls into a state of ecstasy for a time, 
bat he assumes a bumptiousness that is not altogether 
sgreeable to near relations, When the proofs arrive, the 
horrors seem to begin all overagain. The husband shuts 
himself up for hours at a time, as of old, and everything 
has to give way to the great undertaking. The enter- 
tainment of the evenings is to have the book read aloud 
from ‘real print,” this proceeding being rendered more 
attractive by the author’s constantly stopping the reader 
by, ‘‘ Wait a moment; if you will give me the proof, I 
think I will alter a word there.” 

There are also frequent pauses to ask the audience 
whether there are not ‘‘too many ‘ whiches’ in that sen- 
tence,” or whether there ought to be a comma or a semi- 
colon after the word “reliable,” and the reader is often 
requested to begin again from the top of the page. The 
apparently interminable interval between the return of 
the corrected proofs and the publication of the book has 
no tendency to make the author light-hearted. He alter- 
nately wonders when it will appear, and whether he was 
wise in writing it at all, He has almost reduced himself 
to forgetfulness of the whole matter when the book actually 
appears. His wife's cares and troubles then become very 
similar to those of a nurse who has the charge of ‘‘an in- 
valid gentleman.” He is put into a fever by the absence 
of any roviews of his in the first woek after publication ; 
and when no criticisms of it appear in the principal 
journals for a fortnight, or perhaps a month, he becomes 
infuriated with his publisher, who cannot, he says, be 
taking the slightest trouble about his book. He will also 
be much irritated if he does not receive prompt and very 
favorable criticisms from the friends to whom he has pre- 
sented copies. He will not be able to understand why 
they have not thrown all other engagements and occupa- 
tions on one side, and spent their time in greedily read- 
ing his book until it was finished. He will be secretly 
angry, again, if any of his fiiends who profess to have 
read it with pleasure are found by no means to know it by 
heart when put through a viva voce examination, It may 
be readily imagined that under these conditions the 
author is scarcely the most amiable and light-hearted of 
men in his own family circle. 


We are inclined to think that for a couple of months 
after the appearance of the first review of a book its author 
ought to be placed in solitary confinement. The time that 
follows is a trying one both to himself and his relatives. 
Even the most favorable of his critics rarely please him, 
for he considers that they praise the less important parte 
of his work, while they altogether omit to notice its clev- 
erest features, 

If his panegyrists fail to satisfy him, what shall be said 
of his adverse reviewers? Do not those nearest and 
dearest to him remember the reception that he gave to a 
certain lukewarm criticism ? And can they not vouch for 
the fact that one sneering review brought on an attack of 
his gout ? Bat what shall be said of a particular article 
that appeared in one of the weekly journals? Did not hia 
wife contrive that the paper should be mislaid before he 
had read it, and did she not persuade him to start for a 
short tour to the west of France two days after its publi- 
cation, with the hope of preventing him from eeeing the 
obnoxious print at all ? Did it not also happen that*a well- 
meaning friend cut ont the article and sent it after him, 
and had not his beloved wife a nice time of it when the 
said article reached him at St. Malow, here she had to bear 
the full and undivided consequences of his fury ? 

We have carefully confined ourselves in this article to 
its special subject—namely, literary husbands. In con- 
clusion, we may throw out a hint that there are also such 
persons as literary wives, but they are a subject on which 
we should tremble to enter. 


THE EARLY WATCHES, 


Epwanp VI. appears t> have been the first Englishman 
to wear a watch, and this consisted of ‘‘onne laram, or 
watch of iron, the case being likewise of iron gilt, with 
two plumettes of lead”—that is to say, it was driven by 
weights, This is supposed to have been received by the 
king as a present from Nuremburg, and wae playfully 
called a Nuremburg animated egg. An Italian sonnet, 
written by Gasper Visconti, in 1490, makes mention of 
watches, and Shakespeare refers to one in ‘Twelfth 
Night,” when he makes Malcolio say, ‘‘I frown a while 
and perchance wind up my watch.” 

Queen Elizabeth had a watch in shape exactly like a 
duck, with chased feathers, the lower part of which 
opened, and the face or dial was of silver, ornamented 
with a gilt desiga. The outer base was of brass, and that 
in its turn was covered with blaok leather ornamented 
with silver studs, Mary Queen of Scots gave a curious 
token of affection to her faithful maid-of-honor, Mary 
Seaton, in the shape of a watch in the form of a akall, the 
dial occupying the place of the palate, and the works that 
of the brains. The hours were marked in Roman lettcra 
A bell in the hollow of the shull received the works, and 
a hammer struck the hours, Striking watches were un- 
common, and in the time of Louis XI. a stolen watch wae, 
by its striking, discovered in possession of the thief. 

Guy Fawkes ani his associates had a watch when they 
intended to blow up the House of Parliament, ‘‘to try 
conclusions for the long and short burning of the fusec.” 
All these early watches had but one hand, and required 
winding up twice a day, until, in 1550, springs were suli- 
stituted for weights. 


As THE diamond is found in the darkness of the mine, 
as the lightning shoots with most vivid flashes from the 
gloomiest cloud, so does mirthfulness frequently proceed 
from a heart susceptible of the deepest melancholy, 
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THE MERMAID OF GALLOWAY. 


By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


THeRe's a maid has sat o’ the green merse side, It fell in about the sweet Summer month 
Thae ten lang years and mair; IT’ the first come o’ the mune, 

And every first nicht o’ the new mune That she sat o’ the tap o’ a sea-weed rock, 
She kames her yellow hair, A-kaming her silk locks doun. 

And aye while she sheds the yellow burning gowd, Her kame was o’ the whitely pearl, 
Fu’ sweet she sings and hie, Her hand like new-won milk; 

Till the fairest bird in the greenwood Her bosom was like the snawy curd 
Is charmed wi’ her melodie, In a net o’ sea-green silk. 

But wha e’er listens to that sweet sang, She kamed her locks o’er her white shoulders, 
Or gangs the fair dame te, A fleece baith wide and lang; 

Neir hears the sang o’ the lark again, And ilka ringlet she shed frae her brows, 
Nor waukens an earthlie e’e, She raised a lichtsome sang. 


I’ the very first lilt o’ that sweet sang, 
ao The birds forhood their young, 
. ’ And they flew i’ the gate o’ the gray howlet, 
To listen to the sweet maiden. 


T' the second lilt o’ that sweet sang, 
O' sweetness it was so fu’, 

The tod lap up ower our fauld-dike 
And dichtit his red-wat mou’. 


I’ the very third lilt o’ that sweet sang, 

Red lowed the new-woke moon; 
Thy stars drappit blude on the yellow gowan tap 
Six miles round that maiden. 


“COME, HAUD MY STEED, YE LITTLE FOOT PAGE 
SHOD WI’ THE RED,GOWD ROUN’,” 
. 


THE MERMAID OF GALLOWAY. 


“Thae dwalt on the Nith,” quoth the young Cowehill, 
“Thae twenty years and three, 

But the sweetest sang I ever heard 
Comes through the greenwood to me, 


“O is it a voice frae twa earthlie lips 
That maks sic melodie? 

It wad wyle the lark frae the morning lift, 
And weel may it wyle me! 


“I dreamed a dreary dream, mastir, 
Whilk I am rad ye rede; 

I dreamed ye kissed a pair o’ sweet lips 

That drapped o’ red heart’s blude. 


UO Tye - 
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“AND I'LL KAME THAE LINKS 0’ YELLOW BURNING GOWD 


ABOON THY BONNY BLUE 8&’E.’’ 


“Come, haud my steed, ye little foot-page, 
Shod wi’ the red gowd roun’, 

Till I kiss the lips whilk sing so sae sweet;” 
And lightlie lap he doun, 


“Kiss nae the singer’s lips, master, 
Kiss nae the singer’s chin; 

Touch nae her hand,” quoth the little foot-page, 
“Tf skaithless hame ye wad win, 


“O wha will sit in yer toom saddle, 
O wha will bruik your gluve, 

And wha will fauld your erléd bride 
In the kindlie clasps o’ luve ?” 


He took aff his hat, a’ gowd i’ the rim, 
Knot wi a siller ban’; 

He seemed a’ in luve wi’ his gowd raimént, 
As through the greenwood he ran, 


“The Summer dew fa’s soft, fair maid, 
Aneath the siller moon ; 

But eerle is thy seat i’ the rock, 
Washed wi’ the white sea-faem. 


“Come wash me wi’ thy lilie-white hand, 
Below and ’boon the knee; 

And I'll kame thae links o’ yellow burning gowd 
Aboon thy bonnie blue e’e. 


“How rosie are thy parting lips, 
How lilie-white thy skin ; 

And weel I wat, thae kissing e’en 
Wad tempt a saint to sin l” 


“Tak’ aff thae bars and bobs o' gowd, 
Wi’ thy gared doublet fine, 

And thraw me aff thy green mantle, 
Leafed wi’ the siller twine, 
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**And a’ in courtesie, fair knicht, 
A maiden’s mind to win; 

The gowd lacing 0’ thy green weeds 
Wad harm her lille skin,” 


Syre cuist he aff his green mantle, 
Hemmed wi’ the red gowd roun’; 
His costly doublet cuist he aff, 
Wi’ red gowd flowered doun. 


“Now ye maun kame my yellow hair 
Doun wi’ my pearlie kame; 

Then rowe me in thy green mantle, 
And tak’ me maiden hame. 


“But first come tak’ me ’neath the chin; 
And, syne, come kiss my cheek ; 

And spread my hanks o* watery hair 
I' the new moonbeam to dreep.” 


Sae first he kissed her dimpled chin, 
Syne kissed her rosie cheek, 

And lang he wooed her willing lips, 
Like heather-hinnie sweet. 


* O, if yell come to bonnie Cowehill, 
*Mang primrose banks to woo, 

I'll wash thee ilk day i’ the new-milked milk, 
And bind wi’ gowd your brow. 


‘And, a’ for a drink o’ the clear wati1, 
Ye'se hae the rosie wine; 

And, a’ for the water-lilie white, 
Ye’se hae the arms o’ mine |” 


“But what will she say, your bonnie young bride, 
Busked wi’ the siller fine, : 

When the rich kisses ye keepit for her Ips 
Are left wi? vows on mine ?” 


He took his lips frae her red-rose mou’, 
His arm frae her waist sae sma’; 

“Sweet maiden, I’m in bridal speed, 
It’s time I were awa’. 


“O gi’e me a token of luve, sweet may, 
A lell love-token true; ‘? 

She crapped a lock o’ her yellow hair, 
And knotted it round his brow. 


“O tie it nae sae strait, sweet may, 
But wi’ love’s rose-knot kinde; 
My heid is fu’ o’ burning pain, 
Oh, saft ye maun it bind.” 


His skin turned a’ o’ the red-rose hue; 
Wi’ draps o’ bludie sweat ; 

And he laid his head ’mang the water-liliss ; 
“Sweet maiden, I maun sleep.” 


She tyed a link o’ her wat yellow hair 
Abune his burning bree ; 

Amang his curling haffet locks 
She knotted knurles three, 


She waved ower his brow the white lilis, 
With witch-knots mae than nine; 

“Gif ye were seven times bridegroom ower, 
This nicht ye sall be mine,” 


O, twice he turned his sinking head, 
And twice he lifted his e’e; 

O, twice he socht ‘to lift the links 
Were knotted owre his bree, 


“ Arise, sweet knight, your young bride Waits, 
And doubts her ale wil! soure H 

And wistlie looks at the lilie-white sheets, 
Doun-spread in ladie-bouir, 


“And she has pinned tho broidered silk 
About her white hause bane; 

Hor princely petticoat is on, 
Wi’ gowd can stand its lane.” 
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He faintlie, slowlie turned his cheek, 
And faintlie lift his e’e ; 

And he strave to lowse the witching bands 
Aboon his burning bree. 


Then took she up his green mantle, 
Of lowing gowd the hem; 

Then took she up his silken cap, 
Rich wi’ a siller stem ; 

And she threw them wi’ her lilie hand 
Amang the white sea-faem. 


She took the bride-ring frae his fing?r, 
And threw it in the sea; 

“‘That hand shall mense nae other ring, 
But wi’ the will o’ me.” 


She faulded him in her lilie arms, 
And left her pearlie kame; 

Her fleecy locks trailed o’er the sand, 
As she took the white sea-faem. 


First rase the star out ower the hill, 
And neist the lovelier moon ; 

While the beauteous bride of Gallowa’ 
Looked for her blythe bridegroom. 


Lythlie she sang, while the new mune rase, 
Blythe as a young bride may, 

When the new mune lichts her lamp o’ luve, 
And blinks the bride away. 


“Nithsdale, thou art a gay gardin, 
Wi’ many a winsome flouir; 

But the princeliest rose in that gay gardtn 
Maun blossom in my bouir; 


“And I will keep the drapping dow 
From my red rose’s tap, 

And the balmy blobs o’ iika leat 
I'll keep them drap by drap, 

And I will wash my white bosom 
A’ wi’ this heavenly sa».” 


And aye she sewed her silken snood, 
And sang a bridal sang, 

But aft the tears drapt frae her e’e, 
Afore the gray morn cam’. 


The sun lowed ruddy ’mang the dew, 
Sae thick on bank and tree; 

The plowboy whistled at his darg, 
The milkmaid answered hie ; 

But the lovelie bryde o’ Gallowa’ 
Sat wi’ a wat-shod e’e. 


Ik breath o’ wind mang the forest 1eaves, 
She heard the bridegroom’s tongue; 
And she heard the bridal-coming lilt 
In every bird that sung. 


She sat high on the tap tower stane, 
Nae waiting May was there; 

She lowsed the gowd busk frae her breist, 
The kame frae ’mang her hair; 

She wypit the tear-blobs frae her e’e, 
And lookit lang and sair, 


First sang to her the blythe wee bird, 
Frae aff the hawthorn green; 

“‘Lowse out the love-curls frae your hair, 
Ye plaited sae woel yestreen.” 


And the speckled woodlark frae mang the cluds 
O’ heaven cam’ singing doun; 
Tak’ out the bride-knots frae your hair, 
And let the locks hang doun.” 


“Come, byde wi’ me, ye pair 0’ sweet birds, 
Come doun and byde wi’ me, 

Ye sall peckle o’ the bread and drink o’ the wino, 
And gowd your cage shall be.” 


She laid the bride-cake neath her heaa, 
And syne below her feet, 

And laid her doun 'tween the lilie-white sheets, 
And soundly did sho sleep. 
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It was in the mid hour o’ the nicht “O, cauld ts thy hand, my dear Williz, 
Her siller bell di@ ring, O, cauld, cauld is thy cheek; 

And soun't as if nae earthly hard And wring thae locks o’ yellow hair, 
Had pou'd the silken string. Frae which the cauld draps dreip.” 

There was a cheek touched that ladye’s, “O, seek another bridegroom, Marie, 
Cauld as the marble stane; On thae bosom faulds to sleep; 

Acd a hand, cauld as the drifting snaw, “My bride is the yellow water-lilie, 
Was laid on her breist-bane, Its leaves my bridal sheet.” 


A DARING FEAT. 


One of the most wonderful robberies ever perpetrated | rely upon always having plenty of fresh air; it could also 
—wonderful, at least, when one considers the means at | contain provisions, tools, false keys, a lantern, etc., etc., 
the disposal of the robber—was the achievement of a| and the real mode of opening it was from the inside. 
Frenchman, who, for a long time after it, was recognized | Jack, having caused himself to be buried alive in this 
in his profession as ‘‘the King of the Bandits.” coffin, would get it booked, say from Chester to Euston 

His claim to this title was based upon a single exploit— | Square by a goods train, and carefully labeled, ‘This 
the robbing of a diligence, which feat he not only planned, | side up; to be kept till called for.” The box always was 
but carried into successful execution, without any aesistance | put in a train that arrived at the atation at night, and was 
whatsoever. Todo this, he mado all his arrangements with | accordingly stored till called for the following day. It 
the most careful completeneas, and, we may be sure, fixed | was in this interval that the robberies were committed. 

a night for the attack when the coach carried a freight} When the whole stution was shut up, the porters dis- 
worth robbing. He studied closely the country through | missed, and the place in darkness, Jack emerged from his 
which the journey was to be made, and selected a point on | bor, lit his lantern and set to work, He got out his tools 
the road where there was a very steep hill, with hedges | and his keys and took his time, for he had plenty of time 
and underwood at either side. He then procured a/| to take, We all know what an insecure thing the lock of 
number of stout sticks about the length and thickness of | a trank is, and how nearly all keys are made on the same 
the barrel of a gun. These he stuck into the hedges, let- | pattern. They did not afford much trouble to the robber ; 
ting the ends of them appear, as if they were the muzzles | he opened box after box, unpacking them with great care 
of guns directed by persons in ambuscade behind the | and tidiness—for long practica had made him perfcct— 
hedge. and selecting as keepsakes the articles that were most val- 

As the diligence now came toiling slowly up the hill | uable, most portable and most easily disposed of. With 
the driver saw a man standing on the pathway, and gesti- | these gleanings he filled the box in which he had himself 
culating violently. On approaching nearer the man | come up to town, and then lay in concealment till the 
could be heard distinctly haranguing them. ‘Ready! | morning. The stores would then be opened, porters 
Obey orders! No firing if there be no resistanca!” And | would come in to remove goods, and Jack would choose 
then the robber, walking slowly forward, stopped the | his own time to eff:ct his escape. Later in the day he 
horses, told the guard to get down and to lie with his face | would call for a parcel that had arrived from Chester by 
and hands on the ground, and that no violence would be | the last goo1s train of the preceding night, and that was 
offered to him. He then went to the door of the vehicle, | directed to be called for; he would take it away with him 
and assuring the ladies, who were screaming for help, that | in a cab, having first paid all the railway charges upon it 
they need be under no alarm, begged each passenger, as But the day came when this little “coup” was maie for 
he stepped out, to hand him his purse, and then to lie | the last time, and it was a policeman, and not his box, 
down on his face and hands near the guard. White all | that Jack found waiting for him on application. The 
this drama was being enacted the robber-chief kept shout- | governor of a county jail showed me a collection of the 
ing to his assistants not to fire unless there was resistance ; | photographs of all the prisoners who had ever been io his 
not to fire until they should get his signal. Thus, one by | charge—‘‘that is,” said he, ‘‘of all except one.” That 
one, he handed all the passengers out, ench giving up his | honorable exception was our friend Jack ; he positively 
purse as if it was a ticket, and then going and lying upon | declined to be photographed. He said, with some shrewd- 
the wet grass side-by-side with the guard. When the dil- | ness, that it would ruin his future prospects. 
igence was empty our highwayman retired with all the 
movable property he desired to possess himeelf of, and 
escaped throngh the wood. 

The most amusing part of the story was thit amongst 
the travelers were several officers fully armed, who sur- 
rendered (heir swords at discretion, and joined the other 
dupcs on the grass. It is well to add that the robber was 
ultimately apprehended, and the greater pa:t of the stolen 
property was found upor him. 

Another very extraordinary robbery was one which has 
only recently been detected ; if it has less adventure in it 
than the other, it has certainly more system and ingenn- 
ity. The enterpriser in this case was also highly thought 
of amongst his brethren, and was well knowao to profes- | 
_ sional thieves as ‘Jack in the Box.” His chief residence ; 
was in the capital, but he had offices for bis businces in 
many other towns, His system was this: He had a box 
so constructed that he could lie down in it with ease, and 


Her Highness Kudsia Begum, an Indian Princ. ss who 
recently died at Bhop:l, dispensed in her lifetime a 
princely charity, and in her death was widely lamented. 
She was buried in her own garden, with ceremony which 
included the distribution to the poor of 100 marees of 
wheat and 1,000 rupees of money. Every fakir in the 
town—of whom there are about 300—had received from 
her in late years an annual donation of from five to 
thirty rupees. All her charities were accompanied Ly 
the words : ‘' What the Almighty has caused to be given, 
that do I give.” She was always fond of feeding sparrows 
that came to her palace, and never a poor dog failed of 
getting food from her store. Not long before she «ied 
some sparrows made a nest in the doorway of her bath. 
Rather than disturb them she is said to have stopped 
using this bath. 
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MINIATURE TREES. 
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into the pot, in bits about the size of beans, only just 


MINIATURE TREES. enough to nourish the plant, The miniature trees are 
Ts Chinese have a mania for dwarfing not only their | scantily supplied with light and warmth, and pegged and 
women’s feet, but also for growing miniatare pines and | wired down 1 order to produce fantastic shapes ; the gar- 


“ SHE SAT HIGH ON THE TAP TOWER STANE, 
AND LOOKIT LANG AND 8AIR,."’— SEE POEM ON PAGE 524. 


oaks in flowe> pots. For many years they have kept] dener prunes and sears the roots with hot irons, and the 
secret their method of procedure, which has at length | poor little starvling gives up all attempts at growing; 
been found out. Take a young plant or seedling, when | each fresh set of leaves becomes smaller and smaller, the 
only two or three inches high, cut off its top root as soon | buds and rootlets are equally dwarfed, and in a period 
as it has sufficient small roots to live upon, then replant in | ranging from ten to fifteen years the miniature tree has 
a shallow earthen pot or pan. Alluvial clay is then put | arrived at perfection. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE; OR, AUNT JUDITH’S DENUNCIATION. —" FORGETFUL OF RHEUMATISM, AND SHAKING HER STICK AT HIM, 
SHE SHRIEKED: ‘OUT OF MY PRESENCE! GO—@O BEFORE MY POOR GIRL RETURNS! GO, AND I WILL BREAK THE DREADFUL 
FACT TO HER. GOOD HEAVENS, SHE'S HERB!’ ?? 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE; Or, AUNT JUDITH’S DENUNCIATION. 


By FRANCES JOSEPHINE Moore. 
Avuxt JuprrH! How shall I hope to describe her; niece—pretty, merry, warm-hearted Katie Lorton, her 


majesty! ‘Tall, angular and strange of visage, yet with 
handsome features. A few years back, and Aunt Judith 
was as upright as the very straightest of pokers; now, 
however, she was slightly bent with rheumatism, and had 
to lean upon a substantial gold-headed stick when she 
walked. Report said that, in the days of her youth, Miss 
Judith Crampton had been both a belle and a coquette ! 

Accordingly, she was now straitlaced to a degree. No 
one could pounce upon the mildest flirtation with more 
hawk-like celerity than she—no one could preach a severe 
moral lesson with more awe-inspiring aspect than she. 
There were folks still living who spoke in whispers of a 
‘love disappointment” which had once assailed this par- 
agon amongst ancient virgins. Perhaps this was tzue, 
perhaps not. Anyway, she was perfectly safe from such 
assaults now. 

Miss Judith had a heart underneath her stern exterior, 
although few found the way to it. The one who loved 
her best, and whom she loved best in the world, was her 
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dead sister’s only daughter. 

Katie was engaged to be married, and was coming on a 
short visit to her aunt, the last before her marriage with 
Mr. James Manly ; ‘‘ Manly Jimmy,” as some of his bach- 
elor friends called him. 

Katie had written to say that she would be down in a 
week, adding : 

“ Jim is also paying some farewell visits, and if he can manage 
to make them fit in comfortably, will come down to see you and 
me for a day or two toward tho end of my visit, and then take me 
back to New York. Won’t that be nice, auntie?” 


“Charming!” muttered the old lady, grimly ; and, in- 
deed, she had cause for grimaces just now, for there lay 
close beside her on the table another letter from a lady 
she knew well formerly, and who lived in a quiet seaside 
town not very far from New York. 

* * * * * * 


Miss Florinda Ferrett was, perhaps, the very cleverest 
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person at managing her neighbors’ affairs that you ever 
came across, There was no mystery too deep for her. 

“Bless you, I guess they can’t deceive me. I knovw it’s 
trae,” eta, ete. 

The more difficult the prey, the keener the chase for 
Miss Florinda Ferrett, That she was no favorite in the 
small town you may be very sure. 

This worthy creature had written to Aunt Judith, and 
here is her letter: 

“My VaLtuep Frarenp—You know how distasteful it is to my 
too-sensitive organization to find out anything against other 
people. Were it not for our long friendship” (they had been rivals 
in their youth) ‘I would keep silence forever. As it is, however, 
I feel it my bounden duty to speak. 

“] have, most unwillingly, discovered that Mr. James Manly, 
your sweet Katie’s betrothed ” (she hated Katie) “is a villain of 
the worst type—yes, my dear, of the worst type! One of my win- 
dows overlooks the garden of a pretty villa here—Rose Villa. My 
friend, prepare yourself. In that villa dwell James Manly's wife 
and children. Mrs. Manly has been down here about a monthago; 
he camo a week ago. Sho appears to be a little older than ho is 
(young men so often make fools of themselves in that way), a very 
fine-looking woman (sure to get coarse, and with very quiet man- 
ners (those very quiet people are generally sly). The children— 
a boy and a girl, about sevon and flve—are really very pretty. 

“Mr. James Manly arrived one evening whilst I was sitting at 
my window—it happened to be the very one I mentioned to you— 
reading ‘ Paley’s Evidences.’ Such a meeting! ‘Oh, Jim, Iamso 
glad to see youl’ she cried. ‘Well, howare you all? Jolly as 
usual?’ Then such kissing! It really made my blood curdle. I 
drew down the blind, but I could not avoid seeing through a little 
chink that they went back into the house arm-in-arm, laughing 
and talking. 

“They are together all the time; he evidently adores the chil- 
dren, and, I suppose, her, too. ‘They all walk together, drive to- 
gether, and—I blush to name it, even—bathe together! Of course, 
the present age (dead to modesty) allows of such atrocities ; but 
I must say it makes mo creep to think of them. 

“T have now told you all, and leave you to make what use you 
please of this letter (without bringing in my unblemished name, 
ofcourse). Yours,with true friendship and in sorrow, 

“ FLORINDA FERRETT.” 


“And this young man seeks my niece !—secks to ally 
himself to one of the best families in New York! I'll tell 
her—I’ll tell the poor deluded child directly she arrives. 
Yet, no, I won’t; she shall have a few more happy days. 
But when that fellow comes I'll confront him with all his 
villainy. Surely pride will cure my Katie—the pride of 
the Cramptons, Ah! how the dear girl takes ufter me, to 


be sure.” 
> * * * * * 


Katie came, bright, pretty and so happy. She was 
never tired of talking about her Jim. 

‘* Auntie, he is such a dear fellow—so frank and true.” 

*¢Ah, my dear,” sighed Aunt Judith, wishful, in some 
sort, to prepare Katie, ‘‘ youth is easily satisfied.” 

**Now, auntie, dear, that is cruel. I tell you my Jim 
is as utterly incapable of any sort of deceit as—as a little 
baby.” 

‘* Babies, child, are the most deceitful creatures breath- 
ing. They always squall and pretend pain when they 
want their own way.” 

**You know very well, Aunt Judith, that you are only 
pretending. Anyway, Jim is Jim, even if a baby is a 
baby—and a deceitful, squalling one.” 

How Aunt Judith managed to contain herself during 
the next few days was a marvel, bursting, as she was, with 
indignation and pity combined. 

The astute old lady groaned in spirit when she thought 
of how soon poor Katie’s cup of happiness would be 
dashed from her young lips. 


* * * * * * 


At last the day arrived upon which Jam.s Manly was 
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expected. Katie was in high spirits, with such a tende, 
happy light in her bright eyes! It was really heart- 
rending. 

Aunt Judith began to wish herself at the North Pole, 
Kamtschatka, or any other equally remote district. But 
duty stared her sternly in the face, and when did Mi: 
Judith Crampton ever shrink from that? She must nerve 
herself to her dreadful task. 

Katie had to order some things for her aunt from tha 
village, so she put on her hat. 

“Tf Jim comes before I get back, you must amuse him, 
auntie, I don’t think you have forgotten how to enter- 
tain a gentleman, you dear old thing!" cried the saucy 
girl, hugging the ‘dear old thing” rapturoual y. 

Off she went, and again did the unhappy lady groan in 
spirit. 

“Poor child! When she comes back—— Ob, that 
wretch |” 

She sat in her trim parlor, grim, majestic, and full of 
wrath, but determined to face the worst, come whnt woul. 

Presently she heard the deafening shriek of the is- 
coming train ; in five minutes he would be there, for the 
station was close to her cottage. Five minutes! Good 
gracious! how should she begin ? She wished Katie were 
back. Then she devoutly hoped Katie would mof¢ come 
back—just now, at all events, 

Perhaps, after all, Providence, would be merciful to her, 
and he would not come at all! Ah, that was very likely. 
He knew, probably, that he was already found out, and 
therefore—— 

And Jo! there he stood in the doorway! Such a fine- 
looking fellow, with laughing gray eyes and the figure of 
an athlete ! 

In he came, 

“TI suppose I need scaroely ring—need I? How do you 
do, Miss Crampton? I am glad to see you looking 50 
well, I—I hope—I am welcome?” a little unoertainly, 
seeing no smileof greeting on the stern face before him. 

‘“‘ Sir—young man——”’ began Aunt Judith, rising, and 
then sitting down again, trembling. 

Why on earth was this fellow so handsome and truth- 
ful-looking, making it so difficult for her to denounce 
him ? 

‘Miss Crampton! Why, surely you have forgotten me. 
Tam James Manly.” 

**Forgotben you! Young man, I wish I had never seen 
you!” 

Jim starea at her. Then a thought flashed acroes him. 

**Good heavens! she ismad! How shocking! I wish 
Katie had told me. Age and rheumatism, I wonder 
where her keeper is ?” 

She fathomed his suspicion. 

‘I seo what you think, Mr. Manly, but [am not mad, 
although I wonder I retain my senses in presence of 80 
much audacity. Are you not ashamed, sir ?” 

-**Ashamed, Miss Crampton?” repeated Jim, utterly 
confounded. , 

** Yes, sir, ashamed of coming here in order to delude 
my poor niece up to the last moment.” 

The poor old lady almost broke down here. 
said : 

“Of whut do you acouse me, may I ask ?” 

Now for the dreadful leap. 

“I accuse you, young man, of seeking my niece, Miss 
Katie Lorton, in marriage, whilst—whilst—you havea wit 
and children alrealy!” 

The leap was taken. 

‘Wife and children !" 

“Do no. feign ignoranco !" and Aunt Judith shook with 


At last Jim 


AEB, 
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wrath. ‘‘Look here—do you see this letter, written from 
the very place you now come from? I conceal the name 
of the writer, from motives of honor—a thing you know 
nothing about, sir.” Then tearing off the signature, she 
handed him the letter. ‘Read it, sir—read it for your- 
self, Never mind the style of the letter—it is the subject 
with which we have to do.” 

Jim read the letter, and a light dawned upon him. 
Returning it, he muttered, with a gloomy look : 

**S0I am discovered ?” 

“Discovered! Yes, to be the deepest-dyed wretch, 
the most heartless——” 

‘* Well, where’s the barm ?” interrupted Jim, with a swag- 
ger of bravado, ‘Why shouldno’t I walk and drive with 
a pretty Mrs. Manly? And as for bathing—by Jove, 
though,” he said, meditatively, “that was a becoming 
costume she wore !” 

** Shameless profligate |” 

‘* Katie’s figure is pretty, too,” said Jim, with the air of 
a connoisseur. 

Then Aunt Judith started up. Forgetful of rheumatism 
and shaking her stick at him, she shrieked: 

**Out of my presence! Go—go before my poor girl 
returns! Qo, and J will break the dreadful fact to her. 
Good heavens, she’s here !’”” 

‘Why, auntie! Why, Jim! Whatever is the matter ?” 
cried Katie, standing amazed in the doorway. 

And well might she ask, for there stood Aunt Judithy 
furiously shaking her stick at Jim, who had rolled on to 
the sofa in a perfect convulsion of laughter. 

“Oh, Katie !” he gasped, ‘‘come here—come and sup- 
port me—or—I shall die—your athletic Jim will die!” 

**You goose,” said Katie, ‘‘get up and tell me what 
you've done to Aunt Judith.” 

“What he’s done /” 

Then came the whole story in a torrent. And tuen, 
what did Auot Judith see? Instead of a poor stricken 
girl, flying to her arms for shelter and sympathy, she saw 
Katie run over to Jim, throw her arms round his neck, 
and off they doth went into such fits of laughter that her 
aunt stood dumbfounded. At last Katie got her breath. 

**Oh, auntie!” she cried. ‘Why have you been ac- 
casing Jim of being married to—oh, wait—or I shall 
choke—to his stepmother I" 

Another explosion from Jim. A bombshell falling into 
the midst of Miss Judith Crampton’s cottage and shatter- 
ing its inmates would be but a faint description of the 
fearful revalsion which took place in that good lady's 
mind. She knew that Jim had a stepmother, but had 
never seen her—never thought of her as a young woman— 
in fact, sho had not thought much about her. 

** Stepmother !” she faltered, sinking into her chair. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Jim, with mock humility. ‘* Please, 
mayn’t I have a pretty stepmother and a nice little brother 
and sister—Tommy and Tottie ?” 

**Stepmother !” repeated Miss Judith—then, with 
sudden alacrity: ‘‘Why, what a mischief-making, scandal- 
loving, prying fool——” 

Ts Miss Florinda Ferret,” interrupted Jim. ‘Yes, 
Miss Crampton, I have guessed your informant. She is 
well known in her immediate neighborhood.” 

Miss Judith Crampton was a true lady, in spite of her 
little eccentricities ; she rose, and holding out her hand, 
said : 

*‘James Manly, I ask your pardon—and Katie's, too. 
You were right, child. Your Jim and deceit don’t fit to- 
gether at all.” 

«That was a very becoming bathing-costume, though,” 
said Jim, mischief brewing in his eye, 


‘Go along with you, sir!” said Aunt Jadith, making a 

p'ayfal dive at him with her stick. 
* * * * 2 * 

Jim and Katie have been married some years now, and 
have three blooming children, Their home is very bright 
and happy, and one of its most welcome visitors is Aunt 
Judith. Often does Jim, when he and Katie are alone, 
rehearse the soene of Aunt Judith’s denunciation. * Shall 
Lever forget it? Bathed together ! shameless profligate |!” 

Then, brandishing an imaginary stick, or anything that 
comes handy, off he goes into one of his convulsions of 
laughter, and his little wife cannot help joining, although 
they both love Aunt Judith dearly, and have never told a 
soul about the absurd mistake made by the misohief- 
making old maid. Aunt Judith adores her children, and 
is not anything like as stern as she used to be. But if 
you wish to rouse within her the most righteous wrath, 
just mention Miss Florinda Ferrett. 


COLONIAL” DAYS AND TOBACCO. 
By Freperic Daniel, 


.“*Crviazation is impossible without tobacco” would be 
a ticket unanimously voted by all lovers of the weed if 
threatened with a prevention-of-cruelty-to-window-ourtains 
movement at the polls, The flesh of boasts, seasoned with 
parched corn and onions, suffices for life. Tobacco alone 
is the spice of life, rendering it enjoyable. Such is the 
verdict of smokers, who constitute the better half of the 
half of mankind by a large majority, No teetotaler can 
deny that tobacco has become an essential element, a 
ruling factor, in all known countries, No king, no edict, 
no revolution could suppress it; it is here oa earth, and 
we must make the most of it. Wise legislators, indeed, 
will do all they can lest it receive harm in the Republio, 
and dealers say the best thing that could be done, to begin 
with, would be to abolish altogether the internal revenue 
tax on itt The thieves at Washington might kick, but a 
five cent imported Havana cigar would again be possible in 
the United States. ( 

Being an artificial want, and such wants having always 
been on the improving side of man’s career, tobacco will 
stand no defense at this late day. Quality and quantity, 
combined with cheapness, form the chief desiderata on the 
part of its subjects, Unlike whisky, it wears the robes of 
ethereal innocence, and no man need go into a barroom to 
get a cigar. There are plenty of cigar-shops scattered 
around town where old-fashioned good cigars are about us 
scarce as hens’ teeth. An article of prime necessity, 
through natural and sexual selection, among men of whatso- 
ever condition, tobacco’s supremacy is not even threatened 
by the most hysterical reformers, It is allowed to be tne 
most soothing of anodines. The rich man in his palace is 
wreathed with its fumes, and the poor man’s hard-earned 
solace is a white clay pipe that only takes o penny out of 
the family till. Of course there must be a charm in an in- 
strument that can so amply recompense the toil and pre- 
vention of the laborer, the discomfort of the sailor on a 
stormy ocean, of the soldier in the trenches, As acom- 
fort to the poor and a luxury to tho rioh, tobavco unites 
all classes in & common pleasure. 

It need scarcely be said that the weed stands pretty 
high up on the list of staple crops of the United States. 
In its early home, or the State in which it originated — 
namely, Virginia, it has ever been the staple crop par ex- 
cellence, the chief source of business and wealth In 
tracing up its origin and growth, many of the archives 
and parchments of Virginia’s colonial record have been 
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ransacked Ly the writer, and the quaint ways and doings 
of the olden time have furnished an interesting budget. 


THE LAST REMNANT OF JAMESTOWN, THE FIRST CITY OF VIRGINIA. 


Columbus. These clever gentlemen observed that tobacco 
was enjoyed in the form of a cigar having a corn-shuck 


We have the most solid right to hold firmly the claim that | wrapper. Time has not changed such a fancy in that 


tobacco is of American origin and perfection, as against 
the counter-claim that the Orient first produced it, an alle- 
gation as groundless as that to the effect that Columbus 


never discov- 
ered America. 
The crazy 
theories srelat- 
ing to the 
ante-Colum- 
bus uses of 
tobacco are 
only equaled 
by Kant’s 
tr anscendent- 
alism in his 
article on 


“Pure Rea- 
son.” But 
though  Vir- 


ginia was the 
first home of 
the precious 
plant in the 
United States, 
a few definite 
facts testify to 
its use in an- 
other part of 
America prior 
to the coloniz- 
ation of the 
**Mother of 
Presidents,” 
In November, 
1492, its use 
was observed 
in Onba by 
the sailors of 


THE GRAVE OF POWHATAN. 


quarter, for, though few pipes and absolutely no ‘‘all 
Havana-fillers and Connecticut wrappers” are indulged 
in on the island of Cuba, the corn-shuck wrapper for 


cigars and 
cigarettes still 
prevails there. 
Again, in 
15038, the 
Spaniards 
found. ‘the 
natives of Par- 
aguay chew- 
ing the weed, 
one of their 
war ‘methods 
being to spurt 
the juice into 
their adver- 
saries’ eyes, 
Many Indian 
words were 
given to the 
plant by the 
early Euro- 
pean philolo- 
gists who 
landed on 
these shores. 
One Spanish 
gentleman 
found that 
tobacco was 
not the Indian 
name of the 
plant itself, 
but of the ap- 
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Thus the Spaniards got up a list of the Indian names, | nostrils, the other end being applied to the burning 
such as cogiaba, cohiba, tobacco, piccelt, petum, and | leaves of the herb.” This may be as clear as crystal, but 
the English hatched out another list of quite a different | it is not the way people smoke nowadays, at any rate, 
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pattern or sound. However, we know which one has In 1512 the Spanish navigators took it into their heads 
been consecrated by time. Historian Ovieda says the | to travel north from Ouba, and so unexpectedly ran up 
Indian appliance in smoking was ‘‘about a span long, | against Florida, which they so named from the variety of 
and when used the forked ends are inserted in the! flowers it displayed. Thero must have been no little 
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delight in those days for the coasting sailors in rnnning up 
aguinst big continents and islands by guesswork—that is» 
not knowing five minutes ahead of time what would come 
next into their nets. A respectable interval ensued until 
1584, when the English dropped upon the continent 
further northward ; the ground they seized was called Vir- 
ginia, as a memorial, according to the historians, that the 
said soil was duly annexed in the reign of a ‘Virgin 
Queen,” gay and happy Elizabeth. 

To Sir Walter Raleigh royal letters patent were granted 
in 1534, “to search for and find such barbarous lands, not 
possessed by auy Christian people, as to him may seem 
good, and the same to occupy and enjoy for ever.” In 
pursuance of this grant, Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out an 
expedition to take possession of his newly-acquired and 
unbounded territory, and a small settlement was act- 
ually established August 25th, 1584, on Roanoke Island, in 
the present State of North Carolina. This was the first set- 
tlement made by the English in Virginia, and the first set- 
tlement by the same nation located anywhere on the North 
American Continent. This settlement was abandoned in 
1590. No other attempt was made for settling the new 
found land in the reign of Elizabeth, who died in 1603, 
and was succeeded by James I., his name having been 
conferred on the first town founded in America. 

It is generally believed that Sir Walter Raleigh came to 
Virginia in person, but such is not the fact. He never 
put his foot or smoked a pipe on American soil in the 
whole course of his life, The two vessels fitted ont by 
him for the colonization of the new land were commanded 
by his friend, Sir Richard Grenville ; some of Raleigh's 
kin crossed the ocean, and hence that family name was 
secured and transmitted by inheritance among the de- 
scendants of the early colonists. To this day the name of 
Walter Raleigh is borne in Virginia by families tracing 
up their blood-relationship to the nominal founder of the 
first settlement; children were not named after him for 
the reason that he was a great genius or warrior, for he 
was merely an ordinary “Sir,” though a particular friend 
of Queen Eliz.beth. 

It is related that he once spread his fine velvet cloak 
over a mud-puddle, in order that she might not soil her 
queenly feet, and very likely the relation is true. French 
courtiers likewise used to fight for tho honor of putting 
shirts on their kings, 

The boundaries of the new English land were drawn up 
in additional letters patent, issued by James L, in 1606 ; 
they were extensive. The southern portion took the name 
of Virginia, and the northern portion was afterward called 
New England. The wide limits of Virginia were very 
much contracted subsequently, by the grant of ‘ Mary- 
lend” to Cscilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ire- 
land, made by Charles L, in 1632; by the grant of 
“North Oarolina ” to the Earl of Clarendon and others, 
proprietors of that province, made by Charles IL, in 
1665; by the grant of Pennsylvania to William Penn, by 
Charles IL, in 1681. The remainder was Virginia proper, 
such as she was at the date of July 4th, 1776, when she be- 
tame a State; it was only after this latter date that an 
immense portion of her western area was ceded to the 
United States for general settlement purposes and the 

welfare of the Union, Out of this free cession were 
carved what is now known as Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Iodiana, Illinois, south of the forty-first parallel. 

It was in the year subsequent to the drawing up of the 
boundaries, or in 1607, that the first colony was planted 
on Virginia's soil, its founder being the adventurous Oap- 
tain John Smith, who encountered during the job hard 
times, and suffered much at the hands of the Indians, of 


which more anon. The settlement was made on a penin- 
sula found on the north side of the James River, about 
fifty miles from its mouth, and was called Jamestown, in 
honor of King James, under whose auspices the adventur- 
ers had sailed for the New World. This peninsula was 
bounded on the north by a small but deep and navigable 
river, which united on the east with the same stream ; on 
the south by the main river itself, and on the west by the 
same, being connected with the mainland by a short neck, 
so low as to be entirely covered by very high tides, whea 
the peninsula became an island. It contained about two 
thousand acres of arable land, low at the eastern end and 
rising gradually westward, together with several thousand 
acres of marsh, covered with water at high tide. Of this 
tract the settlers selected the west end, as the highest 
part, for the site of their town, calling it ‘‘ Jamestowne,” 
Here they proceeded to build their houses, knocking up 
small sheds or shanties in great haste, and thatohing them 
with the long grass taken from the marshes—-rude build- 
ings, but affording shelter from sun and rain. For some 
years after this first building the history of the town is 
scarcely separable from that of the colony at large, of 
which it soon became the capital. 

In 1611 Captain Smith, who was its executive, general 

and historian, wrote that ‘‘ Jamestowne hath two rows of 
houses of framed timber, and some of them two stories, 
and a garret higher; three large storehouses, joined to- 
gether in length, and hee (the governor) hath newly, 
strongly impaled the towne.” The town continued to in- 
crease and improve in its slow way until 1641, when it 
took a sudden progressive start under Sir William Berke- 
ley, who, in that year, came over as governor, and who, 
by way of signalizing his administration, caused thirty- 
two brick houses to be put up at public expense, and oc- 
cupied one of them as his own dwelling. He caused, also, 
a brick church to be erected, and the burying-ground at- 
tached to it to be inclosed with a substantial brick wall. 
It is a fragment of the steeple of this church—or of one 
subsequently built on its site—that is still visible, and the 
same burying-ground is also traceable, in which are de- 
posited the remains of the first white mothers and fathers 
of Virginia, among others, of Lady Berkeley, who re- 
mained behind when Governor Berkeley returned to Eng- 
land, in 1677, and who afterward inherited his Virginia 
estate, with which she enriched her third husband, a man 
of great influence in the colony. Her grave cannot now 
be identified, not being marked by any monument or 
tomb. 

In October, 1660, an Act of Assembly was passed for 
the building of a State House in Jamestown ‘‘for the 
Right Hon. the Governor and Council, to keep court, and 
for future grand assemblies to meet in.” It was built of 
bricks made in the town or near it, The State House was 
adjacent to Sir William Berkeley’s residence, and the 
thirty-two brick houses erected at public expense. All 
these structures, including the church, were burned by 
Richard Lawrence, one of Bacon’s men, during the 
** Bacon Rebellion,” in 1676, Only one house was left, and 
that was standing up to the outbreak of hostilities in 1861. 
The great body of the town, which was never very large, 
was situated west of the old steeple, still visible, and is 
now entirely snbmerged in the river. This is clearly 
proved by the old deeds for lots recorded in the office of 
James City County Court, which call for bounds that are 
now under water, and still more palpably by vast numbers 
of broken bricks and other relics of buildings that are 
to-day visible on the western beach at low tide. But the 
famous old site, thongh never grand in any material re- 
spect, is sacred in the eyes of Virginia, and endowed with 
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an historical interest for a few manufacturers of colonial 
works in the rest of the Union. Boston cannot be ex- 
pected to take any lively interest in ‘Jamestowne,” nor 
Richmond in “ Plymouth Rock "—to each his own. 

At each new step in settling their new land, the colonists 
found themselves in contact with the swarms of InJians 
who possessed the soil. The white had to push back the 
red men, and the work was slow, often bloody. ‘Tho sav- 
ages were expert hunters and fighters on their own ground, 
and ever ready to hem io stragglers or cut off roving 
bands of the settlers, The skirmishing was incessant for 
a long period. The Indians were organized in several 
tribes. There were the Piscataways, Meherrfng, etc., but 
over all, the Pamunkies, under King Powhatan, were the 
most numerous and dangerous for the settlers. The 
hereditary dominions of King Powhatan lay on James 
River, which originally bore his name, and last was called 
after King James. 

Very strong, courageous and skillful, the great red 
chief had his seat or capital not far below Richmond. He 
was King over his own immediate tribe, and, at the same 
time ruling over all the other adjoining tribes, Emperor of 
Virginia, just as William is King of Prussia and Emperor 
of Germany. Powhatan quickly determined not to be 
cheated out of his own by the pale-faces, and so desperately 
opposed them, eetting cunning traps to catch them when 
unable to attack them in front. a 

Captain John Smith was of a venturesome disposition 
naturally, and undertook the guidance and defense of the 
settlers who had followed his fortunes across the sea, It 
seems that on one occasion he and Emperor Powhatan 
came into very close quarters, for he was made prisoner, 
together with three hundred Englishmen of his suite. 
Lucky meeting—fortunate occurrence! If they had not 
met, the mystery which necessarily enters into the rise of 
every grand people would be totally 'acking in the rise 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. .some had Romulus, 

reece had the Olympian gods, and all other recorded na- 
tions had something of the same sort at their starting- 
point—something that ‘‘no feller could find out” by hook 
or by orook, and it could not be that the first settlement 
of the fature United States could ba laid without an 
appropriate mysterious occurrenca attending it. Refer- 
ence is, of course, made to the rescue of Captain Smith by 
Pocahontas. This is a very important affair, and it is 
useless to question its accuracy and veracity, though both 
have been of late years doubted. Call the affair a legend, 
a myth, a cobweb, yet is it indestructible, indeed inassail- 
able, so warmly cherished is it in the very heart of the 
hearts of all true Virginians ; and so true is it, that a thing 
of this kind once floated on the world can never be sunk 
or forgotten to the last syllable of time. The folks of the 
neighborhood will recollect it, and the people of the entire 
Union must bear it in mind, for the record of history will 
perpetually repeat it. Romulus and his wolf are not more 
indelibly treasured in Latin than the Princess Pocahontas 
and her gracious act will be treasured in English, all 
critics, skeptics, revilers and wits notwithstanding. And 
it is well. Virginia, among all nations, cin lay claim to 
the tenderest, most pathetic epic. 

The facta are these: In the presence of Emperor Pow- 
hatan, beautifully arrayed in paint, feathers and arrows, 
etc,, attended by his gandy court, John Smith is squatted 
on the grass, The imperial executioners have their stones 
and clubs ready at hand to beat out his brains, according 
to conrt etiquette, when, lo! the Emperor’s daughter, our 
Princess Pocahontas, begs for the prisoner's life All in 
vain, Then, giddy ten-year-old as she is, throwing her 
arms, red though they be, around the miserable white 


man’s neok, she heroically shouts, ‘‘ Kill us both, then !’” 
Powhatan, being of course deeply moved, spires both and 
loves both with his entire heart. Here was a tableau 
worthy of the brush of Raphael; unfortunately, it has 
only been ontiincd in print, which accounts for the 
wretched cagravings handed down by artists who tried to 
transpose print into picture. Smith was thus not only 
spared in life, but enabled to make with the father of the 
amiable princess an advantageous treaty of peace, which 
thereafter greatly benefited the colony and settlers at large. 
Pocahontas naturally became at once o heroine among the 
pale-faces ; in 1616, when twenty-one years old, she was 
married to an estimable London merchant named John 
Rolf, and herself bore the name of Lady Matoaka, after 
due conversion into the Church of England. According 
to an original portrait representing her in the stiff feminine 
dress of the period, she seems to have been happy with her 
husband in their London home. Captain Smith tells the 
facts of his rescue in the history of Virginia, which he put 
forth in 1624—and they concerned him in the first in- 
stance more than they did any one else. Not only is the 
account true, but it is most plausible—true to nature and 
so just what might have been expected. Where does the 
full band of puny detractors crawl in? But seek not to 
know—they are one and all unworthy of notice, to com- 
mence with one Neil or Nell. 

The first adventurers who came to-Virginia os colonists 
were in general servants to the ‘Virginia Company of 
London,” at the head of which was the Earl of Soutnamp- 
ton. They were brought over at the expense of the com- 
pany, supported by its means, bound by contract to obey 
all its orders, and subjected to the rigorous forms of mar- 
tial-law. Five years was the agreed period during which 
this servitude was to continue ; upon its expiration they 
were ‘set free,” when they were entitled to one hundred 
acres of land, which was the allotted dividend (or divident, 
as then spelt) of the prospective planter. If the first grant 
was improved by building a house on it, clearing a small 
portion of its area and planting a few fruit trees within 
three years, one hundred acres additional were given, other- 
wise the original grant lapsed. uch grants were confined 
to those known as old planters, Subsequently any person 
removing to Virginia at his own expense to settle was 
granted by the company fifty acres, and the same number 
for his wife and each of his children, and for every indi- 
vidual brought over at his own cost. All of these rights 
were called ‘‘Head Rights,” and were assignable. This 
was the most common method of acquiring land in Virginia 
for very many years after its settlement. It was, as it 
were, a forerunner of our present homestead law. Tho 
old records bear witness that a good many criminals were 
shipped over by order of the English authorities ; lists are 
given of prisoners turned out of Newgate expressly for 
emigration, and many others were sent over to the new 
land in order to rid the kingdom of their presence. Yet 
it would be absurd to suppose that Virginia was regarded 
or treated in the light of a Botany Bay. The bulk of the 
emigrants were honest yeomanry and members of the 
gentry and nobility, The company was inst:umental in 
settling not a few women in the new colony. At one time 
two ships freighted exclusively with young maidens of 
the most respectable parentage were sent over as wives for 
the farmer planters of Virginia and Maryland. The moet 
delicate and strict arrangements were made for their proper 
treatment on landing. They were lodged in the most 
respectable families at the expense of the company until 
suitable husbands could be found for them, and only 
gentlemen were allowed to be their visitors. Lands were 
settled on thom, and the outlay of their voyage and outfit 
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was borne by the company, to be reimbursed by their 
future husbands, The reimbursement was in the form 
of tobacco, which was then the currency or representative 
of cash; and of course in the adjustment of the delicate 
problem it often happened that for a first-class wife ia- 


POCAHONTAS. 


demnity to the company took the shape of the best grade 
of tobacco, or say gold; a wife of middling attractions was 
indemnified in a brand of middling tobacco, and so on 


BACON'S REBELLION. 


down to the Jower grades, or lugs. The tobacco was dis- 
posed of at auction for the benefit of the company, but it 
does not appear that the women themselves were put on 
the block. An aasertion by some writers to this effect is 
universally stamped in Virginia as a malicious slander. 

The settlers in the colony were incessantly harassed 
and attacked by the Indians. Like the Pilgrims to Massa- 
chusetts, who went to church with their rifles to protect 
their wives and sweethearta on the way from the fierce 
savages, no settler in Virginia could feel himself secure 
without his gun. As an instance of Indian ferocity so late 
as 1700, the following queer epistle may be cited: 


“SrarrorD Co., June 18, 1700. 

«« May it please yo’r Exce'lly on Munday early came late in ye 
night a Poast to give an acct. of a murder don in these parts. On 
Sunday, ye 16th, about 3 of ye clock in ye afternoon, came about 
20 or 30 Indians to Thomas Barton, about 20 miles above my 
house. The man & his wife & brother being abroad, & left his 3 
children, & an orphant boy at home & had gott a man & his wile 
& his 8 children from a plantation of mine, about 2 miles from 
him to stay to look after his house untell they came home, Tho 
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Indians fell on them & killed Barton’s 8 children, ye man & his 
wife & his 3 children. The orphant boy run away, he being outat 
play blessed be God, gott toa nabor's house & is safe. They killed 
them with arrows & wooden tommahawkes ; they skinned all 
their heades, cutt of ye man and woman private parts, cutt 2of ye 
children under jawys, plundered all-ye huse, and carryed every- 
thing away, killed a mare of ye man’s that wus tied at ye dore 
They left ugly wooden tomkks 5. On ye news, I went imediately 
with a small p’sell of men, burryed ye poore people. This murder 
was ye horrablest that ever was in Stafford, but I thankee God wee 
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have not had the leaste harme on this side of Ocoquan since I 
have kept ye people bravely on their plantations, but God knows 
what I shall doe now, for this has almost ffrighted our people out 
of their lives & interests, & besides, yo Emp. & his Indians being 
still out, w.h did so surely done ye murder as God’s in heaven, & 
am of opinion that great part of them is gone to Maryland & ye 
regt back. W.thout imediate care, I shall have but few planta- 
tions in Stafford. Nott to ad. but my humb! serviss to yor Ex- 
celly, conclude, as in duety, I am yor Exce.llys most hum.bl 
sev.t G. Mason.” 


This gentleman was the avcestor of the famous George 
Mason, the author of the “Bill of Rights” of Virginia. 

The colony had made considerable progress at the date 
of the above letter ; but in its infancy many of the emi- 
grants proved to be of a very unacceptable kind. As early 
as 1631 Captain John Smith reports as follows: ‘‘Some 
gallants in this goodly colony there are that would rather 
starve than work; yet, if it had not been for some few 
that were gentlemen, both by birth, industry and discre- 
tion, we could not possibly have subsisted. Now having 
glutted the world with their too much over-abounding to- 
bacco, they may make better use of their gross trials as to 
increase the prosperity.” 

About the same time John Rolf, the London merchant, 
and husband of Pocahontas, wrote, in a letter: ‘The 
country is as worthy of good report as can be declared ; 
& country spacious and wide, capable of many hundred 
thousands of inhabitants. Reproaches and scandals 
against Virginia are stated by those who condemned the 
new colony from discontent, and woald like to be back 
home.” 

During the usurpation of Cromwell the colony of Vir- 
ginia refused to acknowledge his authority, and declared 
it-elf independent. Cromwell threatened to reduce it, 
when, distrustful of its feebleness, it sent a messenger to 
Obarless I[., then an exile in Flanders, inviting him to 
come over and be King of Virginia, Charles accepted the 
invitation, and was on the eve of embarking, when re- 
called to the throne of his fathers. As soon as he was re- 
stored, in gratitude for the loyalty of Virginia, he caused 
her coat of arms to be quartered with those of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, as an independent member of the 
empire. Hence the origin of the phrase ** Old Dominion,” 
as frequently applied at this day to Virginia, 

Land patents, state papers, colonial official communica- 
tiens, public and private correspondence of prominent in- 
dividuals, miscellaneous manuscripts showing the customs 
and manners of the people at different periods of the col- 
onial history, are religiously preserved in the archives at 
Richmond. Some of them have keen printed and ably 
edited of late years under legislative authority ; but many 
are yet bundled in heaps, scattered or lying in the lofts of 
county courthouses. They are exceedingly curious to 
the antiquarian, and are yet capable of being used by the 
historian. There have been half a dozen historians of the 
colony, but none had the material which is now at com- 
mand for making a first-class picture of early American 
times ; and besides, each was singularly deficient in ability. 
Their sketches are so deficient in all save wordiness, that 
it is n> little punishment on any ordinarily intelligent 
person to have to read them. The manuscripts and prints 
now collected would afford a good basis for a colonial his- 
tory, which should be undertaken by some one fitted for 
the task, 

To the modern reader, the inherited eccentricities, the 
quaintness of style and language of the colonial era are 
rather puzzling; but in turn they disp'ay considerable 
polish, if compared with those of the stone age of the 
ancient Saxon tongue, before it had been smoothed down 
by the Norman alement and by elegant writers. A striking 
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peculiarity of the epistolary intercourse during tho colo- 


nial days is found in the way gentlemen vied with each 


other in the exchange of polite condescensions, actually 


practicing, in letters of the most trifling import, all the 
deferential pantomime of court etiquette. 
honor to be your moat obedient, humble servant,” was by 
no means equivalent to saying, “I'll whitewash you,” or 


“T have the 


‘black your shoes.” In many of the old documents are 


also to b- discovered traces of the broad distinction in 
social life, which, even to a very late period, continued to 
exercise an important influence upon the inhabitants both 


of the colony and State; an influence which impressed its 


effects more upon Virginians than upon the people of any 


of the older commonwealths. The gentleman was dis- 
tinguished from the peasant, the tradesman or factor from 
the mechanic, the servant from the slave. The force of 
example was chiefly potential in forming those manners 
of decorum, subordination and respect for authority which 
was formerly so characteristic of the Virginia people. 

It was through the spirit of adventure, and under the 
pressure of the struggle for commercial and maritime su- 
premacy, excited by the enterprises of Queen Elizabeth’s 
favorites, that the young men of old England, cavaliers 
and commoners, were stirred to penetrate the wilderness 
beyond the Atlantic, and see for themselves the wonders 
of the Western World. Some, indeed, inspired with a ro- 
mantic idea of dangers, left their homes in pursuit of 
fame; but the greater part, chee:e1 with the hope of gain, 
looked alone to improving their fortune. The ‘‘ Virginia 
Company, of London,” so fully succeeded in engaging 
the publio attention, that emigration to the colony at one 
time amounted to a farore, People went orazy over it, as 
was afterward done over the ‘‘South Sea Bubble” and 
John Law’s ‘‘ Paper Banks,” 

The infant community felt the reviving spirit of this in- 
fluence, and grew apace. The habits, manners, customs 
of the people from whom it was sprang formed the basis of 
its ordinary social life; the settlers, proud of the mother 
country, were wholly dependent upon it in respect of gov- 
ernment, literature, religion, etc. At the end of n cen- 
tury and a half the feeble colony of 1607 had become a 
thriving and prosperous State. A continent was yielding 
to her conquests. The standard of Virginia had been 
borne to the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi, the seat 
of future empire. Sister-communities had come into ex- 
istence, some through the same throes and trials with 
herself, while others had been carved out of the new ter- 
ritory. Consequently, when at last the great struggle for 
political independence came, Virginia, by virtue of her 
pre-eminent moral and physical position, was found 
standing foremost in founding the great American re- 
public. ’ 

The old documents and papers attesting all these facts 
are treasured up all the more in Virginia, now that the 
critical and merciless researches of modern skepticiam 
have been let loose on all that has been hitherto considered 
sacred throughout the earth. What a shocking attempt 
to the true conservative mind is that of trying to prove 
that Captain John Smith's account of his romantic ad- 
venture with the Princess Pocahontas was simply the 
figment of his brain (after a night of too much brandy 
and too little soda in a London club), and that no such 
event os that described by him ever occurred ? If fora 
moment it could be granted that there had been no rescue 
by Powhatan’s daughter, then not only would the epic 
age of the colony suffer the loss of an incident unrivaled 
for pathos in the records of any other people, Greece and 
Rome not excepted, but it might be greatly feared that 
the truth of any other statement advanced in his narrative, 
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or ‘*General History,” might with unblushing propriety 
be questioned. : 

Now, amidst this confased méiée of attack and defense, 
there is a very curious point that may well be put forth 
in regard to the high perfection and value of the marble 
effigy of Washington in the Capitol at Richmond, as a 
correct representation of the great original. The subject 
has a practical interest, and the attention of the Treasury 
D-partment and the Internal Revenue Picture Depart- 
ment may well be called to its consideration. It is an 
undeniable fact that the American people and the world 
at large have been long taught to accept Gilbert Stuart’s 
picture as the national portrait of Washiogton. This is 
proven by its reproduction in every possible relation, 
appearing, as it does, upon postal stamps and financial 
promises to pay, adorning the walls of the palace and 
the hovel alike, decorating the prints of the insurance 
companies and the halls of public departments, and by 
being exhibited as the portrait canonized above all others 
in the hearts and judgment of the American people. 
This should not be thus, and for cause, It may be argued 
that Stuart’s picture was, as far as a mediocre painter's 
picture can be, entitled to ull this subsequent credit from 
having been some kind of a likeness at the time it was 
taken; but that, that having been an unsuitable time, it 
does not convey a proper conception of the great hero as 
he appeared in the strength and pride of his manhood 
when he had just piloted the young nation through its 
struggle for independence ; and, moreover, the sculptor 
took a life-cast of his model. Stuart’s picture was done 
at the wrong time, because precisely then Washington's 
physiognomy was seriously distorted by a “cumbrous set 
of artificial teeth inserted by an inexperienced hand, when 
dentistry was below its present par; hence the picture 
(and of course its reproductions) gives the ‘peculiar ex- 
pression of the human face when its framework has suf- 
fered from the effects of time and decay, and when the 
ineffectual attempts to restore its contour, as in this case, 
has but added deformity to its senile and wasting outlines, 
Such a condition cannot be detected in the strong linea- 
meants of the face and head upon the statue at Richmond, 
the masterpiece of the sculptor Houdon. Although the 
statue has been, like the Pocahontas legend, attacked as a 
creation of the artist’s fancy, it is too well authenticated 
to be overthrown, Houdon was the best sculptor of his 
day, the sculptor of Mirabeau, Franklin, Voltaire, the 
idol of the French Academy, and crossed the Altantic 
especially to take the measure of the great original. 
Washington stood before him and humored all his exac- 
tions. He was expected to make a statue acceptable to 
contemporaries and worthy of transmission to posterity. 
He found himself surrounded by those who had looked 
upon the beloved chief in battle and council, and who 
thos would be exceeding jealous of the least attempt to do 
violence to truth in perpetuating the features of that 
serene and majestic countenance, and the artist himself 
‘would have been the last to risk his well-earned reputa- 
tion upon an occasion so important to his fature fame. 

Proceeding on their wild course and in their reckless 
assertions, the modern skeptics even go 80 far as to doubt 
whether General George Rogers Olarke, in his military 
operations for the conquest of the great Northwest, was 
exclusively helped out by Virginian sharpshooters and 
riflemen of the day. However, Clarke himself records 
that he pushed on his course with what men he ‘could 
gather in West Augusta,” or the territory now known as 
‘West Virginia. In addition, it is quite against the skep- 
tics that the final ownership of the Northwest wrested 
from the Britiah was allowed, at the close of the Revola- 


tionary War, to vest exclusively in the State of Virginia 
through the daring enterprise of her heroic sons, the title 
being bestowed on account of honorable conquest, 

A curious piece of witch-history appears in the musty 
old documents, but cannot be traced to any satisfactory 
solution—to wit, the well-known case of Grace Sherwood. 
This lady was supposed to be a witch in Princess Ann 
County, and was examined by a jury of her country- 
women, thrown into the water at a point called ‘* Witch- 
duck (a centrai pond, doubtless, which the colonists kept 
for ducking witches), and thereafter removed in irons to 
prison for trial. There is no account of her ultimate fate, 
The notices show clearly that she was no witch; indeed, 
there never was at any time a witch in Virginia, unless 
possibly in prehistoric times, 

The accounts in regard to the original Indian tribes 
brought in conflict with the earliest settlers are fall. It 
is perhaps but little known at large that lineal de- 
scendants of the Queen of the tribes of the Pamunkies 
have continued to reside in Virginia after the disappear- 
ance of all other tribes; the soil is as sacred in their eyes 
as in those of the pale-faces. They now own and occupy 
about eight hundred sores of land in King William 
County. Including men, women and children, they 
number about eighty persons, none of whom are of pure 
Indian blood, as their progenitors for several generations 
intermarried with whites, mulattoes and blacks. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the distinct physiognomy of the 
Indian strongly asserts itself, and an observer will not fail 
to recognize at once the peaceful fishermen and peasants 
of ‘‘Pamunky Town” to be the direct descendants of 
Opeechancanough and his tawny warriors of 1607. The 
tribe have still a chief, and are untaxed either by State or 
Federal Governments. The land on which they live is now, 
and ever has been, held in trust for their benefit by com- 
missioners appointed by the County Court. During the 
late war their rights as neutrals were respected by both 
belligerents, and they received compensation from the 
Government of the United States at the cessation of hos- 
tilities for damages done by the Federal troops. Although 
it is not required of them, it is the custom of their chiefs 
to make a complimentary visit to each newly inaugurated 
Governor at Richmond, and express their fealty to the 
State by a present of fish or game. Thus they have lived 
in perfect security for two hundred years among the de- 
scendants of their ancient enemies, a remnant of the original 
owners of the country ousted by the whites. During all 
this time their little settlement has remained as free as 
Andorra, in the Pyrenees, or San Marino, by the Adriatic 
Sea. They represent the only organized community of 
aboriginal Americans now left on the Atlantic slope, and 
with their disappearance will have passed away the last of 
that mysterious race east of the Micsiesippi. 

The colonial machinery of government was rather intri-. 
cate, after the model of the old country. There were 
twenty-six goversors and lieutenant-governors from Lord 
Delaware, who was the first, until Dunmore, who was the 
last, or the one ousted by the revolution. Sir William 
Berkeley was the most distinguished among the earlier 
rulers, and Spotswood among the later. The governor 
was surrounded by a large executive council, which formed: 
a species of cabinet. Each individual member of the local 
cabinet, who dispensed its patronage, was himself com- 
missioned ‘‘oolonel” by the royal authority. From this 
fact was traceable the traditional habit in Virginia of decor- 
ating prominent men with empty military titles up to the 
beginning of the late war, which, of course, left over a 
large number of genuine military titles—captains, majors, 
colonels and generals—still in use, Indeed, they are so 
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much in use that they have been adopted throughout all 
the cities of the Union, and ‘‘run into the ground.” Few 
men nowadays in America are not popularly decorated 
with a generalship, colonelship, or at least a professorship. 
In a word, these titles have become meaningless, such 
has been their deterioation. The names of the colonial 
governors were Delaware, Dale, Argyle, Yeardley, Harvey, 
Berkeley, Bennett, Berkeley, Jeffreys, Chichester, Effing- 
ham, Andros, Morrison, Kemp, Nott, Nicholson, Jennings, 
Spotswood, Drysdale, Fauquier, Gooch, Dinwiddie, 
Nelson, Botetourt, Lee and Danmore, Many of these 
names were given to counties. 

The bric-d-brac of the colonial days is illustrated by 
several precious relics collected in the Virginia Historical 
Museum. The mace of the Speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses, the same before which Patrick Henry outrageously 
declaimed for ‘‘liberty or death,” stands first on the list. 
Then ‘comes a specimen brick—that is, a brick bearing 
this inscription: ‘‘ This brick was taken from the ruins 
of the house in which Pocahontas lived, as the wife of 
John Rolf, at Varina, in the County of Henrico. Brought 
to Richmond, April 15th, 1856, by Richard Randolph ’— 
one of her descendants. It is a very good brick, its 
genuineness is undisputed, and a sufficient number like 
it would rear an excellent house. Some Indian bread, 
petrified, does not strike the beholder as very appetizing. 
The colonial paper currency 
on its shelf looks for all the 
world like the five-pound 
notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land of to-day, such is the 
similarity of style, print and 
paper. A French bronze 
tablet bears the inscription : 
‘This tablet was placed as a 
mark of the domain of King 
Louis XV., on the river Oyo 
(Ohio), as a memorial of the 
taking possession of the terri- 
tory from the savages in the 
King’s name in 1749.” A 
nugget of iron is surrounded 
with more than usual interest 
as being a memorial from 
Falling Creek on the James 
River, seven miles below 
Richmond, the site of the 
first iron furnace in America, 
which was operated by Archi- 
bald Cary, known as ‘Old 
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Tron” in his day, from his persevering disposition. A pic- 
ture representing the baptism of Pocahontas, sundry seals 
of the colony with the motto ‘‘En dat Virginia quintuem,” 3 
china mug used by General Washington and a cannon- 
ball the size of an orange from Lafayette’s battle-ground 
at Yorktown, complete the store of souvenirs, Bricks as 
specimens of colonial building are of course plentiful 
throughout the State. During the first years bricks 
glazed at one end were brought from England, but even 
then most of the houses were wooden, without nails, being 
put together by wooden pins. The majority of brick 

houses at Jamestown, Williamsburg, etc., were built from 

bricks made in the country, as it would have been exces- 
sively costly to bring them over in the small vessels, 

which rarely exceeded one hundred and twenty tons 

burden. The cost of the first plain piano brought into the 

colony from England is marked down in the records at 

$850, so dear was transportation only a few years after 

the date of the instrument’s invention by an Italian in 

Padua, or in 1711. 

Tobacco was exclusively the currency in colonial days, 
and the part it played may be characterized as universal, 
its ramifications being too numerous to mention. Even 
as late as the age of Jefferson, we find by the records 
lately exhumed from piles of dryasdust that that gentle- 
man, according to a letter of acknowledgment from one 
Fitzgerald, purchased with 
tobacco a copy of his friends’, 
the eighteenth century phil- 
osophers ‘‘ Encyclopedie”— a 
work which beyond question 
led him up to writing the 
Declaration of Independence. 
In yet older times tobacco 
was the all-in-all. In the 
stained mass of documents 
one frequently falls upon 
regulations and letters in re- 
gard to the paying of tithes 
to the parsons in tobacco, and 
to the size of hogsheads for 
shipping the plant drawn up 
in the royal council at Lon- 
don; tables of fees charged 
by sheriffs in tobacco ; direc- 
tions as to making ergage- 
ments for goods ‘either for 
cash or tobacco”; complaints 
from merchants to the 
“Home Government” that 
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the colonial inspectors 
** pased very bad tobacco for 
some people, and often burned 
good tobacco, and made the 
people pick it over and over 
again,” etc. The low price 
of the weed in the colony is 
often complained of, also, 
being rated at 34d. per pound. 
In 1780 a hogshead of prime 
tobacco fetched in Richmond 
£75, low quality £30. One 
hundred years after the found- 
ing of the colony the traffic 
in tobacco yielded twenty 
millions of dollars, which was 
considered a handsome rev- 
enue. Virginia now pays six 
millions in tobacco taxes to 
the national treasury. 
Tobacco, of course, is indis- 
solubly connected with King 
Powhatan and his Indians. 
It is doubtless for this reason 
that the principal tobacco- 
store in Richmond to-day 
displays in its showcase two of the chief’s teeth, decorated 
with ribbons and duly inscribed, ‘‘ Jaw tooth and front 
tooth from mouth of King Powhatan.” Their size is one 
and one-quarter inches long, one inch wide; one inch 
long, one-half inch wide, respectively. The owner of this 
stock of dentistry having been questioned as to their 
authenticity, quickly replied : ‘‘The identical spot where 
they were found can be seen any day on the Wicocomico, 
or Nine-mile Road, not far from the battle-field of Seven 
Pines, and I know the man who picked ’em up. I admit 
they look rather large, but it is said the King rarely used 
his club when his teeth were on edge, and I suppose they 
got so big from long practice on his enemies.” Powhatan, 
for the rest, has always been a decided favorite in Virginia 
—largely, no doubt, out of gratitude for the heroic act of 
his daughter. Hundreds of boys continue to be dubbed 
at birth with the chieftain’e name, and who has not seen 
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or heard of the ‘‘ Powhatan Pipe,” with bowl shaped after 
the Indian pattern and reed stem? Tennyson smokes a 
Virginia Powhatan pipe and tobacco. Indeed, these pipes 
have gone all over the world, though the genuine article 
is only manufactured out of a special clay found at ‘‘ Pam- 
phin’s Depot,” near Appomattox Court House. 

The tobacco-plant is as fine as one may wish to see in 
the vegetable kingdom. It grows to the maximum height 
of six feet, and from the centre of a tuft of leaves, of a 
beautiful green, shoot out elegant and graceful clusters of 
pink flowers. For ages and ages this magnificent luxury 
grew in the solitary wilds of America, prized only by its 
savage inhabitants, It was introduced into England in 
1596, after the break up of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonial 
enterprise, and upon the return there of some of the mem- 
bers of the squadron that sailed under Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, in 1584. Raleigh himself, in his English home, 

smoked a pipe; but the weed 
first became fashionable in 
England in the form of snuff. 
The first snuff- takers were 
laughed at, and moro or less 
persecuted. James I. wrote 
a book, entitled ‘ Misocap- 
nos,” against snuff- takers, 
Some years later, Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. excommunicated 
all persons who took snuff in 
churches; yet to-day snuff 
has gone out of fashion every- 
where except at Rome, and 
there it remains in use, 
chiefly among the priests, 
who are not restrained from 
snufling at will. Queen Eliza- 
beth thought it necessary to 
add something to the Papal 
excommunication pronounced 
against those who used the 
black dust during divine ser- 
vice, and authorized the 
. beadles to confiscate the 
snuff-boxes to their own use. 
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Amurath lV. forbade the use of snuff under pain of | regard to its raising and profits were most burdenscc? | 


having the nose cut off. 
Monarchs and ministers, however, soon discovered a 


mine of revenue in the weed, and found it very profit- | export, it beoame the currency of the colony. 


and harassing. 


As soon as tobacco had grown into its importance sss: 
All values, 


able to give snuff-boxes, with their portraits inlaid iu | whether of service or of property, were expressed = 
diamonds on the lid, to poets and others, thus honoring | pounds of tobacco. Under such circumstameces, inspet- 
the use of the plant. Copying after Napoleon I., many | ors were absolutely necessary to preserve the standar}, 


countries in Europe made tobacco a strict monopoly in the 
hands of the Government, and this is so to-day. Tobacco 
from its very start took well; it was adopted with wonder- 
fol quickness, The potato was far more difficult to popa- 
larize, and has still a greater number of adversaries. 

The colonial authorities at an early day were at pains to 
impress upon the colonists the utility of tobacco as a crop, 
and the year 1616 witnessed its first planting by white 
men in Virginia, The Indians used to let it all run to 
seed, only succoring the leaves so as to keep the sprouts 
from growing upon and starving them; when it was ripe 
they pulled the leaves, cured them in the sun, and laid 
them away for use. At first the white planters found it 
very hard to supply or please the market, corners not 
even having been dreamed of. That important personage, 
Mr. John Rolf, took the lead in planting, Captain John 
Smith thought the Virginia ‘‘soyle” eminently adapted 
for tobacco. It would seem that the planters very soon 
began to raise too much tobacco, and therefore neglected a 
proper provision for crops on which their sustenance de- 
pended. The cotton planters in the South made the same 
mistake until within the very last few years. The large 
quantity produced by the early planters was at the cost of 
quality, so much so that the ‘‘ London Company ” wrote to 
its agents, in 1621: ‘* We desire you to give notice to the 
colony that after this year they expect no further supply 
of any necessaries to be exchanged with them for their 
darling tobacco. We heartily wish that you would make 
some provision for the burning of all base and rotten 
stuff, and not suffer any but very good to be cured—at 
least sent home—whereby these would certainly be more 
advanced in price upon less in the quantity. However, we 
hope that no bad or ill-conditioned tobacco shall be by 
compelling authoritie putt upon our Factor. This over- 
weening esteem of their darling tobacco, to the overthrow 
of all other staple comodities, should not be maintained 
in the colony.” 

The produce of an acre on the best land appears to 
have been about 1,660 pounds, and on poor land about 
500 pounds. The tobacco put up by the colonists for 
export was in bundles of leaf, as at present ; that from the 
West Indies was in balls, in the preparation of which mo- 
lasses was used. The weight of the hogshead was, in 
1652, 350 pounds, then 500 pounds, then 800 pounds, and 
then as much as 1,100 pounds, which latter figure was not 
often exceeded prior to the revolution. It is larger now, 
‘but varies, and there is general complaint that no uni- 
versal standard size of the hogshead has yet come in 
vogue throughout the world. A common system of 
weights, measures and moneys must prevail, however, 
everywhere at no distant day ; common sense and use 
demand the change. 

Although tobacco had assumed such a dominant import- 
ance in the colony, James I, attacked it through his 
**Counterblaste,” in which ho described smoking as 

“loathsome to the eye, hurtful to the nose, harmfal to 
the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black, 
stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless,” James's 
practice differed from his opinion, as he was at the same 


and the laws made respecting these officers were very n3- 
merous and stringent, As time passed, and the prods:- 
ing power of the colony was increased through the intro 
duction of negro slaves by the English an@ Dutch, ths 
volame of the crop grew beyond tha limits of consump 
tion, when pric-s declined, of course. Both ‘* seconds ~ 
and ‘‘primings” were put under the bin and barnt ; in- 
deed, to enhance price by curtailing supply, a portior «i 
the good tobacco went in the same direction. Ome writer, 
in 1681, recorded that ‘the murket is overstocked, and 
every crop overstocks it more ; our thriving is our ando- 
ing, and our bringing of blacks huth extremely contrit- 
uted thereto by making more tobacco.” Many of the set- 
tlers had been landed gentry, with a taste for large estates 
and a country life. In the time of the ‘‘ London Com- 
pany” (which was dissolved in 1624), there was no diffi- 
culty about acquiring lurge estates, since every share of 
£12 10s, entitled the holder to fifty acres. After the dis- 
solution the Government seems to have been careless in 
its grants of lands, and many acquired estates far larger 
than they could properly manage. The number of rivers, 
and the ese with which the settlers could transport them- 
selves and their goods from one place to another, favored 
this mode of life, : 

The cultivation of tobacco and the use of slave-labor 
also helped to bring this about, Slaves can seldom learn 
to cultivate more than one kind of crop; and, as tobacco 
exhausts the soil, it was necessary to be always taking 
fresh land into cultivation, while leaving that whioh had 
been already tilled time to recover its strength. Thus 
each planter needed far more land than he would have 
done under a thriftier system, Various attempts were 
made to establish towns, but they failed, chiefly because 
every one wanted to have the town within easy reach of 
his own plantation. 

In 1775 the export of tobacco was 101,828,617 pounds, 
which exhibits quite an increase in the crop from the ear- 
liest planting era. (Tue export was only 223,901,913 from 
Virginia in 1875.) The colonists had spread from tide- 
water up to the mountains, the plant had followed in their 
wake, and trade was established on a basis of reasonable 
regularity. Tobacco warehouses were erected at all ocon- 
venient parts, ruled over by ‘‘inspectors,” often com- 
plained of for their spiteful or arbitrary rulings, In 
Revolutionary War times the crop and the prices flue- 
tuated. The marriage portion of a young lady in those 
days had grown to be generally as much as 50,000 pounds 
of tobacco, showing that the colonists had worked their 
way up and accumulated fortunes, No article, of course, 
was 80 highly prized by all, or received so much attention, 
as tobacco. It was the people's chief source of income, 
their surplus, moreover, to be sold abroad. As wealth in- 
creased the planter observed a style of living seldom 
found in new countries; indeed, in things generully, be 
was at once the artificer of a new empire and an actor of 
prominence in the old. 

In view of the colonial progress in the cultivation of to- 
bacco, the people of Europe and Asia, not willing to 
depend for their supply entirely on the New World, uo- 
dertook the raising of the weed for themselves. It ia, at 


time violently extorting a revenue from the sale of the | the present diy, a regular crop in nearly every country. 
weed ; and even after his time the royal regulations in " The consumption in the Union is, taking official figures, 
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forty-eight cigars, two and nine-tenth pounds of chewing- 
leaf, and one and one-sixteenth pounds of smoking-leaf 
per head of population. The weed is chewed only to a 
very limited extent in other countries, but all the world 
are smokers. Germany, in her per capita consumption, 
ranks with the United States. As nearly as can be esti- 
mated, from the combined official international statistics, 
the total annual consumption of the world is 2,000,000 of 
tons! 

Less than a century ago Virginia produced the bulk of 
the tobacco grown in the United States; now she is left 
behind as to quantity by Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri 
and Ohio. While Western tobacco made good headway 
abroad prior to the war, it was during the struggle, when 
Virginia was entirely cut off from supplying her usual cus- 
tomers, that it gained a foothold so firm that it is scarcely 
probable a dislodgment of her successful rivals will ever be 
effected. The West makes good tobacco in large quanti- 
ties, but it has never yet raised any as good as the best 
Virginia brands, and good authorities maintain that the 
soil and climate of Virginia will ever produce the best 
quality. 

The types of tobacco now produced in Virginia are three. 
First, a bright-yellow tobacco, which is used for plug- 
fillers to some extent, and for smoking-tobacco and cigar- 
ettes. It is grown in the counties bordering on the North 
Carolina line, and throughout all the northern and western 
counties of that State, The finest quality is generally 
held to be produced in Buncombe County, though by 
some the palm is awarded to Granville County. Dr. 
Voeloker, chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society in 
England, accords it a superior rank over all other pipe 
and cigarette tobacooes, both from the small percentage of 
nicotine and of nitrates which convey a biting or burned 
taste. Tho cigarette trade of this particular brand is 
rapidly spreading at home and abroad, and it is thought 
by many that it will ultimately supplant the cigarette to- 
baccoes of Macedonia, Asia Minor and the Crimea—the 
regions that furnish the fine Turkish and Russian brands 
for smokers. 

Secondly, there is the ‘Caroline sun-cured,” which 
is admittedly the best plug-filler in the world. Its culti- 
vation is confined to the counties of Caroline, Louisa, a 
part of Fluvanna and a part of King William Counties, in 
Virginia. The publio taste has, however, of late years un- 
dergone a change, the chewers, especially in the North 
and West, preferring a filler of ‘* White Burley,” grown in 
Kentucky and Southern Ohio, and which is practically 
nothing but a vehicle for sugar and flavorings. The taste 
is an acquired one, as for chiccory in coffee. 

Lastly, there is the heaviest and most profitable type of 
all, the ‘‘Shipping Tobacco.” This grade of leaf, in its 
cultivation, is confined mainly to ‘Southside Virginia,” 
and passes under the sub-heads of ‘‘ English” and ‘‘Con- 
tinental,” being all exported. The competition of the 
dark tobacooes of the West and of India, to say nothing of 
the endless “substitutes” grown throughout the world, 
has largely cartailed its consumption ; besides, the type 
itself has suffered greatly through the inability of the 
colored laborers to grow and handle it properly, since their 
inexperience and lack of foresight have not been equal to 
the requirements of the situation. As the State is favored 
at many points in her area with the same soil as that pre- 
vailing in the Connecticut Valley, and in Lancaster 
County, Pa., it is claimed that it could surpass both in the 
direction of ‘‘seed-leaf,’’ or cigar-tobacco, Thus far no 
cigar-tobacco, or cigars of any smokable value, have been 
produced in the State. The growth of the cigar-type 
would be a very givat additional source of revenue to her 


people, who were so heavily and specially impoverished by 
the war, 

Of all crops, tobacco is the most capable of universsl 
cultivation, because 1t is the most hurdy and the most 
tolerant of changes in temperature, altitude and general 
climate. From the equator to the fiftieth degree of lati- 
tude it can be raised without difficulty, thongh it flour- 
ishes best within thirty-five degrees of latitude on eitber 
side of the equator. The finest qualities are raised in the 
Philippine Islands and in Syria, Tho consumption of 
foreign tobacco in the United States is very limited, 
owing, of course, to the use of the domestio article, and 
Caba furnishes almost our total foreign snpply. Smokers 
of every nation on the globe are eager to obtain the cigars 
of Havana, but as they are not sufficient in quantity to 
‘‘go around,” and are hence very costly, this eagerness 
is most frequently balked. Spurious Havana cigars are 
found in abundance everywhere, from China to Peru. 
Great care is paid to the cultivation of tobacco in Cuba, 
owing to the general demand for it and the high fancy 
prices it fetches, A Cuban plantation consists of about 
thirty-three acres, and yields about 9,000 pounds of to- 
bacco. In general it is classified as follows: First, 45U 
pounds from the leaves immediately at the top of the 
plant, and the best in quality, as they get more equally 
the sun’s rays by day and the dew by night; second, 
2,250 pounds from the inferior or small leaves about the 
top of the plant; thirdly, 6,300 pounds of leaves nearest 
the ‘root. The plant beds are sown toward the end of 
September; the land is prepared and the plants are set 
out about the Ist of November. The plant grows to the 
height of six feet, is of a dark-green color, rather smooth in 
appearance, changing at maturity to a yellowish-greer. 
As soon as it is cut (early in January) it is hung on poles 
in the house to dry; after drying for some time it is 
moistened and put in large heaps to ferment, and, after 
due fermentation, it is again dried, sorted and packe?. 
When the tobacco is cured it is put into bundles called 
gavillas, four of which, tied together with strips of palm- 
leaf, make a manejo, from filty to eighty of these com- 
posing a bale of an average weight of 200 pounds. Only 
a small portion of the island is cultivated in tobacco, and 
the value of the crop does not exceed $20,000,000. Tak- 
ing the average, there is only one fine crop in every five 
years, two being bad crops and two tolerably good. Yet 
of all the cigars sold in the world, about one-fourth are 
called and sold as ‘‘ Havanas,” on account of the great 
prestige of the name. 

Richmond sends her tobacco to all parts of the world, 
after paying the Government the heavy tax levied on it, 
amounting in that one city alone to more than $2,000,000 
a year. Virginia tobacco is borne across the Atlantio tothe 
land of the Christian and the Moslem, to the dusky trikes 
who bow in horror-stricken awe before their fetich gods. 
Tobacco comes forth from the Richmond factories in 
various forms, cigars and cigarettes for the more dainty ; 
smoking tobacco for thoee who cling to the pipe, and plug 
for those who chew. The last form is, however, the most 
important branch of the tobacco trade in Richmond. 

Plantations far and near send the tobacco in hogsheads 
to this great mart of the weed, which, unknown till a 
few centuries since, is now a necessity in all parts of the 
world. 

When the hogsheads arrive they are opened, the 
bundles taken out, shaken and sorted by experie.ced 
women into five or six grades, as the leaf may be suitable 
for filler or wrapper. 

Then begins the work of preparation for the market, a 
series of operations requiring judgment and cara. The 


COLONIAL DAYS 


AND TOBACCO. 


** ORDERING ’’ OR FLAVORING THE TOBACCO, 


fillers are placed in vessels and steamed till they become 
soft and pliant ; when this has been carried on to the 
proper point, they are taken out to be sweetened in a 
large tank containing a solution of sugar and licorice or 
molasses, in which the leaves are steeped. These tanks 
are of sufficient capacity to hold a thousand pounds at a 
time. It requires sometimes ten hours to steep and 
saturate the leaves with the liquid, to suit the various 
brands. When sufficiently sweetened the bundles are 
taken out and run through wringers like those used in our 
households in order to press out the superfluous moisture, 
and as this liquid flows back to the vat, the bundles are 
bung up on trestles to dry. This operation requires about 
twelve hours; but the removal of the moisture tends to 
make it too dry and brittle, so that it has to be again 
steamed to render it soft and pliant. 

The next operation is the stemming, the careful remov- 
ing of the middle of the leaf, after which the divided 
leaves are laid down on straight poles by the skilled 
hands, who perform this part of the work. The stemmers 
are paid according to the work performed; the most 
expert being able to stem 250 pounds a day, at the rate of 
a dollar a hundred, while others do not earn much more 
than half that amount. 

The sweetened stems taken out are not a loss. They 
are shipped to Germany, where they are used in the manu- 
facture of snuff In some concerns the stems are removed 
before the leaf undergoes the sweetening process, and in 
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THE SHAPING-PRESS. 


that case the stems are sold for fertilizers, bringing tis 
manufacturer about four dollars a ton. 

The divided leaves are next placed in bins with wir 
net bottoms, and exposed to heat from exhaust steam sexi 
through pipes by a powerful blower ; during this proce= 
the leaves have to be stirred constantly. 

If not flavored during the sweetening operation, the to- 
bacco undergoes this process, and is then piled up and 
covered with blankets. When required for further hand- 
ling, it is ordered or made pliant by sprinkling the quan- 
tity needed. 

If the tobacco is to be spun, the half leaves are laid 
along in a line lapping over each other three or four 
inches, and they are twisted on a wheel like a spinning- 
wheel into rope a third of an inch in diameter. ‘This is 
then coiled into tubs or cut into lengths and packed in ten- 
pound trunks, Jocked, labeled, and stamped ready for sale. 

If plug tobacco is required, the tobacco-leaves are 
stemmed, but are not subjected to the sweetening pro- 
cess ; a batch of the leaves is packed in ashallow, movable 


PRESSING THE PLUG IN THE BOXES. 


iron bin, and this is run under a hydraulic press, by 
which the leaves are crushed into a solid mat, which is 
then taken to a revolving cylinder carrying knives, which 
cut it into cakes varying in size, according to the brand 
or variety. A wrapper of yellow Virginia tobacco is then 
skillfully folded”around each cake, and they are placed in 
a drying-room with latticed floor, heated from below with 
steam-pipes. When sufficiently dry the plugs are shaped 
in a crimper, an iron frame filled with cells; after which 
each cake goes through two other mills, to give it the 
final shape. 

The plugs are then placed in boxes, each layer being 
subjected to pressure, and when the box is full it is 
labeled, stamped and is ready for the market. 

The wood of the box is generally buttonwood from 
Maine, that tree being preferred from the fact that its 
timber is free from taste and odor, so that it cannot affect 
the tobacco. 

The operations can be followed in our illustrations, and 
as may be seen, the workmen are nearly all negroes, a 
happy, contented set, making good wages, although the 
introduction of machinery has necessarily diminished the 
number required at each factory. 

Virginia stands second among the tobacco-producing 
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States in the Union, being surpassed only by Kentacky ; | being myself of French birth, although my late husband 
the anaual product of the State, according to the last | was an American, 


census, was more than 80,000,000 of pounda, 139,000 acres 
of the soil of the Old Dominion being devoted to the cul- 
ture of the plant, which, from planting to shipping, em- 
ploys thousands of the cheery negro population. 


WHAT HAS VEXED THE LOVELY CLARE? 


Waar has vexed the lovely Clare, 

That she stauds at the window with troubled air? 
Oh! a banker’s daughter, rolling in wealth, 

Has taken her lover away by stealth; 

And ’twas only last night she learnt he was false, 
For he pressed her rival’s hand in the waltz, 
And whispered soft speeches into her ear— 

He scarce seemed conscious that Clare was near. 
Oh! the banker's daughter, she has, I ween, 

Full twenty suitors to choose between, 

Daily and hourly besieged with offers, 

Not for herself, but the gold in her coffers; 

Why should she steal from lovely Clare 

That gallant young lover, and débonnaire? 


*Tis cruel to lose your heart, I ween, 

For the ace or knave, or king or queen! 

Ah! dainty lady, ’tis hard—’tis hard, 

When your love is staked upon die and card; 
For the dice will not fall as the wish is set, 
And luck turns badly at lansquenet; 

And a gallant young lover, say what you may, 
Who has run into debt, must contrive to pay, 
And a banker's daughter, with goid to spare, 
Is a dangerous rival for lovely Clare. 


Tis this that vexes the lovely Clare, 

And throws a cloud o’er hor forehead fair; 

"Tis this that is burning her breath to sighs, 
And brings the teardrops into her eyes; 

That sets that foot of hers tapping the Brussels 
Till her pearl-gray poplin angrily rustles; 

That lends to her lip that scornful turn, 

And makes her glances so fiercely burn. 

‘Tie a mixture of jealousy, grief and despair 
That is vexing so deeply the lovely Clare. 
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WAS not young, something over forty 
years of age, and a childless widow, when 
I accepted the position of governess and 
ff companion to Elise Manderson, the mother- 
less daughter of Paul Manderson, the great 
iron merchant, 

Elmdale, the superb mansion where Mr. 
Mandergon established his home when he 
retired from the iron business, was a large 
stone country house of the lust century, 
modernized with all the new contrivances 
for comfort, and splendidly furnished. The 
grounds were extensive and thoroughly 
cultivated, and the station where the railway trains 
stopped for passengers to and from New York was two 
miles away over a pleasant road. 

The little village of L—— was near the station, but 
Elmdale was isolated from the other country-seats in the 
neighborhood by having a hill for its grounds, and proudly 
overlooking the country for miles from its summit, 

The family consisted of Mr. and Miss Manderson, myself, 
and a large number of servants under the superintendence 
of the housekeeper, Mra, King. 
myeelf here as Mrs, Rutherford, commonly called madame, 


My position in the household may be best defined by 
the words of my employer when he weloomed me to Elm- 
dale. 

“My little girl, madame, will not tax your time for 
much instruction, as she has masters for languages, 
musio and drawing, and pursues her Latin and English 
studies with me. But she wants a companion—one who 
will fill in some measure the place of her mother, who 
died two years ago in Italy. While we remained abroad, 
traveling constantly, I was sufficient companion and pro- 
tection for Elise, but my business will cull me from home 
very frequently, and I shall feel happier to leave her with 
a pleasant friend.” 

He then led me to the drawing-room, and introduced 
me to his ‘little girl.” 

Truly I thought she was a child when she rose from 
her chair to greet me, but in a moment I saw my error. 
The gracefal courtesy of her manner, the gentle dignity 
and sweetness combined, were not those of a child, 
though the exquisitely lovely face and small delicate 
figure were very childlike. Her dress of rich violet silk, 
with black lace trimming, suited well the fair blooming 
complexion, large gray eyes and golden hair of the young 
heiress, and the rippling waves drawn from her face left 
clearly defined the regular features, and delicately arched 
dark eyebrows, 

She was in her twenty-first year, but any stranger 
might have mistaken her for a girl of sixteen at most. In 
five minutes I was conversing easily with my beautiful 
charge, and had my position as friend and confidant well 
defined by the stately courtesy of the father and the 
sweetness of the daughter. 

Onur first evening passed pleasantly, and in a few days I 
was thoroughly at home in Elmdale, joining Elsis in her 
walks, rides and drives, and sitting with her when she 
was with her mastera. She was no bookworm, but an 
enthusiast in music, a fair amateur artist, and an admirer 
of the poets of Germany, Italy and France. 

I think if I were going to name the greatest charm of 
my young charge, I should embody it in one word, purity. 
Her very beauty was of that fragile fairness we associate 
with angels. Her thoughts were never coarse, her words 
never straying from a sweet maidenly decorum that was 
as natural to her as the dainty refinement of her manners 
and movements. Her dress was always spotless and taste- 
ful, and seemed to be a very part of her, it was so invari- 
ably suitable and becoming. 

We had plenty of visitors, and returned the calls and 
civilities of the neighbors, but there was no especially 
intimate friend to cause me jealousy. For I loved Elise 
in a week so fondly that I was gratefully happy in having 
her give me fond, confiding affection. 

Our days were busy and pleasant, and our long, lonely 
evenings were spent in sewing, reading, or often entirely 
in music, Mr. Manderson boing frequently absent for many 
days together. 

It was in September when I went to Elmdale, and there 
was no break in our pleasant, quiet life until Christmas, 
It was from a large Christmas ball given by Mrs. Rierson, 
one of the magnates of the neighborhood, that I date the 
commencement of the train of events I am abont to relate, 

Mr. Manderson had gone South upon some business, 
for, although he had retired from the pursuits that made 
his fertune, he was constantly engrossed in speculations, 
the investments of his immense wealth, or other ocoupa- 


T may as well introduce | tiona. He had remembered the festive day bv a large box 


of gifts sent to Elise from New York, in which waa in. 
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closed a pair of heavy, costly bracelets for myself; but 
he was not coming home. 

Being left as usual to our own devices, we had accepted 
Mrs. Rierson’s invitation, and, after a late dinner, with 
Obristmas luxuries fur our solitary selves and the servants, 
we prepared for the ball. 

I never saw a lovelier vision than Elise as she entered 
the drawing-room for my final touches to her dress, she 
having laughingly assured me that her maid could never 
pat on the Fronch finish in my fingers. 

Over a pale peach-colored silk she wore a dress of white 
lace—a Parisian work of art—canght up on the overakirt 
with a garland of peach-blossom, Her shoulders and 
arms were bare, but the slender throat was clasped by a 
necklace of pearls, white pearl-drops hung frem the dainty 
ears, and loops of the same costly stones confined the 
showers of golden curla, 

**Papa’s Christmas gift,” she said, as I admired the 
pure stones. ‘‘It is too bad he is not here to see them. 
Am [all right ?” 

“Indeed you are, I would not touch a curl or a fold.” 

‘“Wrap up well,” she said, folding her own tiny figure 
in a large ermine cloak, ‘for it is very cold.” 

The drive was not a long one, and we were soon at Mrs. 
Rierson’s, The evening was on the verge of midnight 
when the hostess came to my side. 

‘« Madame,” she said, ‘‘ have I your permission to intro- 
duce Mr. Baxter to your pupil? I do not like myself to 
take the responsibility, because he is quite a stranger 
amongst us, and his story is rather too romantic for my 

‘*What is his story ?” I asked. 

“Mr, Murray, the lawyer at L—, introduces him, 
and youches for the fact that he is the heir of an eccentric 
millionaire in San Francisco, who was a client and old 
friend of the lawyer's. Who or what he was before this 
benefactor adopted him, and left him his fertune, the story 
does not state. He is a very handsome man, about thirty, 
and heir to an immense fortune. That is all I know.” 

“«But why must he be introduced to Elise ? 

‘He has requested the introduction, Ah! we are too 
late. Mr. Murray is presenting him.” 

I followed the direction of Mrs. Rierson’s eyes, and saw 
the old lawyer leading a gentleman to the side of Elise. 
The young girl looked up and smiled, then courteously 
greeted the newcomer. One of Strauss’s waltzes broke 
from the band, and the stranger evidently asked for Elise'’s 
hand for the dance. 

She smiled and bowed assent. I saw him put his arm 
arouod her delicate waist, and in a moment she was in 
the throng of gracefully moving waltzers. 

She danced like a fairy, my dainty little darling, moving 
in that perfect accord to the music that only a lover of 
music oan attain, and seeming to float along the current 
of the sweet, stirring melody. Twice she passed me, 
borne along on the strong arm of her tall partner, who 
danced well, and the third time she approached, leaning 
upon his arm, and seeking a seat beside me. 

When she introduced me, I looked with some curiosity 
at the hero of Mra, Rierson’s romance. I saw a tall, emi- 
nently handsome man, with good features, a dark com- 
plexion, black hair and mnetache, and large black eyes, 
His manner was gentlemanly, but reserved, and the im- 
pression he left upon my mind was that he earried some 
great sorrow, or perhaps secret. 

He stood beside us for some time, conversing pleasantly, 
but alwiys with grive reserve, and an expression of settled 
melanchely that was very sad in so young a face. Yot, I 
was favorably impressed, and certainly was forced to 
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admire tho gentle courtesy of manner that marks the 
breeding that is habitual, the inborn instincts of refine- 
ment, 

‘Whatever elso Mr. Baxter may be, he is certainly a 
gentleman,” I thought, before we had been five minutes 
together, and I never changed my opinion in all the 
doubts and fears that followed. 

We met Mr. Baxter after this everywhere. He was 
evidently a favorite in the circle of society around us, as 
evidently he was more than pleased with Elise. Strongly 
contrasted as they were in every way, for she was as sunny 
and frank as he was sad and reserved, there was a mutuol 
attraction that was fast developing into the deep love that 
makes or mars a lifetime. 

My responsibility was soon over, for early in January 
Mr. Manderson retarned, and his inquiries about the 
stranger resulted in a cordial extension of hospitality, and 
apparently perfect approval of his admiration for Elise, 

Se the old, old story, that is ever new, began at Elmdale, 
and I saw Elise learning, day after day, the sweet lesson 
of love from lips that could be dangerously eloquent, and 
eyes that softened and grew luminous for her alone. 

He loved her devotedly, this tall, grave man, and I was 
sure his love was fully returned, when one lovely day in 
early Spring she showed me a glittering diamond ring, and 
whispered that Munro Baxter had placed it on her finger, 
the seal of their betrothal. 

It was after I had embraced and congrutulated her that 
Elise mentioned, for the first time, a peculiarity I had 
often noticed in her lover. 

“Why is it, do you suppose ?” she raid, ‘that Munro 
always wears a glove on his left hand ? Iudoors or ont, 
even at the table, he keeps that hand perpetually oov- 
ered.” 

“It may be injured or disfigured in some way.” 

“I mean to ask him. I want to know all about him 
now,” she said, gayly. ‘It is a mystery, and I dislike 
mysteries.” 

That same evening, when her lover came, she asked him 
the secret of the gloved hand, 

“There is no mystery abont it,” he said, unbuttoning 
the delicate kid glove. ‘I wear it to conoeal an ansightly 
scar I received in a fight when I was a miner in Cali- 
fornia.” 

I noticed a pallor on Elice'’s face as he spoke, and as he 
uncovered his hand I leaned forward with her to see the 
red scar, that was certainly unsightly enough to excuse its 
covering. But Elise, white as a corpse, never heeded the 
soar, fixing her eyes, dilated with horror, upon a large 
seul ring on the fourth finger of the disfigured hand. 

Her very lips grew white as she struggled with some 
deep, painful emotion, 

Her lover, looking with wonder at her white, agitated 
face, said : 

“Elise, you are ill! What moves you so, darling?” 

She looked up with a piteous, yearning express:on, that 
was heart-breaking, and with a sigh that seemed Lke a 
death-knell, sank down, white and senseless, at our feet. 

Mr. Manderson was summoned from the library and a 
physician sent for, as we could not revive her. 

All the long night her father and myself worked over 
her, restoring her from one Jong fainting fit, only to cry. 
in a tone of agonized horror, ‘‘The cross of blood! the 
eross of blood !” and again fall back insensible. 

The physican arrived when we were becoming seriously 
alarmed, and at once inquired if Miss Manderson had suf- 
fered from a mental shook. 

Her father answered, promptly : 

“No, sir. Miss Manderson lives a perfectly tranquil, 
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happy life. She has never had any mental affliction, 
excepting her mother’s death.” 

But when the night of insensibility was over, and Elise 
passed into violent delirium, the doctor became positivein 
his conviction, and I grew fairly bewildered. 

She raved incessantly of Munro, calling him by every 
endearing name, then crying out in horror : 

“Munro! The cross of blood! the cross of blood ! 
Oh! it cannot be you murdered him! Munro, my own 
love! Oh! God help me! The cross of blood !” 

This was the never-ceasing refrain, and it became hor- 
rible to me, as it broke from her lips hour after hour, 
always associated with her lover’s name and murder. 


For one long, long day, after more than a week of ill- 
ness, it seemed as if the secret was to be buried in the 
grave of the fair girl. 

With bated breath the loving father and I watched for 
the waking from sleep that was to decide for life or death, 
and saw the large soft eyes open rational once more. 

**Madame,” she whispered, ‘‘ have I been ill ?” 

«Yes, darling ; and you must be very quiet.” 

‘* Who is that crying ?” 

Mr. Manderson checked the deep sobs of gratitude to 
come to her side. 

“It is I, Elise, Thank God, you are spared to me.” 

**Yes, papa; but—but——” and her eyes wandered. 

“Did you want to see Mun- 


ro?" he asked. 

“Munro?” she said, wist- 
fully ; and then, in a wild sob, 
**No, no! I want nobody but 
you!” 

She wept till she slept, but 
did not speak again, and I 
crept away to tell her lover 
she would live. 

For in those days of watch- 
ing and fear, the lover had 
been hovering like a shadow 
around us, sympathizing with 
Mr. Manderson, ever ready to 
perform any outdoor service 
for us, and growing haggard 
and worn in his anxiety. 

I had told no one of the 
ravings that so perplexed me. 
I felt there was some deep 
mystery hidden in my darling’s 
pure young heart, and she 
alone must solve it. 

Yet, as she grew stronger, 
I saw that the secret had be- 
come an ever-present burden 
of sorrow that was breaking 
her heart. With returning 
health came no _ returning 
gladness to the pale face. 

She would lie for hours 
looking sadly into vacancy, 
and if she spoke, there was a 
thrill of pain in her low, sweet 
voice that was pitiful to hear. 

Even after she was able to 
sit up, she shrank from see- 
ing Munro, though even her 
father pleaded for his admit- 
tance. 

“To-morrow, when I am 
stronger,” she would say, to 


turn to me when we were 


alone, and sob her deep, un 


spoken agony upon my breast. 


She had not seen Munro, 
iis one day her father came 
, carrying @ letter. After 
some little talk, he said, gayly: 
‘You must get well now, 
and look your prettiest, Elise. 
Claude Steadman has come 
home.” 
‘*He has not come!” she 
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“He is in New York, and will call upon us to-day or; My own brains were whirling. I knew that Claude 
to-morrow. I have told Mrs. King to prepare a room for | Steadman was a young American artist the Mandersons 
him, for I shall not let him return, if I can keep him | had met in Italy, and that an exquisite oil-painting of 
here.” Elise, that hung always in her father’s room, was the 

There was no reply, and the father left us. Alone with , work of his hands, But, often as I had heard him men- 
me, Elise gave way to a burst of despairing anguish that | tioned, Ihad never imagined that Elise regarded him with 
fairly terrified me. especial favor or interest. 

‘“What shall I do? What can I do?” she sobbed. She had spoken frequently of his talents, of their pleas- 
‘*There will be bloodshed! They must not meet! I ant intercourse abroad, and her desire to see him when he 
must warn Munro! Oh, my love! my love!” returned to New York, but ever in a calm, friendly tone, 

I tried in vain to calm her, dreading a return of her first |- Oould it be, I thought, looking at the sweet face, un- 
terrible illness, and after an hour or more of this suffering | troubled in its deep, placid sleep, that sho was false, a co- 
I finally persuaded her to take a quieting medicine, that | quette, who had given a true love-troth to two men, and 
held her fast in sleep in a short time. so feared their meeting ? I rejected the doubt as soon as 
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it arose. If ever there was pure truth in woman's heart, it 
was in the heart of Eliso Manderson. 

She awoke calm and rational. AsI bent over her she 
drew me down to kiss me fondly. 

“I cannot bear my secret alone,” she said, her eyes fall 
of unshed teara, ‘‘ Will you hear it, and will you aid me, 
even if what I ask seems wrong to you ?” 

I promised. Surely there could be no deep wrong done 
by her little hands. 

““You heard my father ssy Olande Steadman was 
ooming here,” she said, after a moment of silence. ‘He 
gust not meet Munro Baxter ungloved/ And yet, if to 
soreen him, Iam doing foul wrong to a noble, true nature! 
I will tell you all! You shall advise me. 

** When we met Olaude Steadman in Italy my father 
became much attached to him, and he was a constant vis- 
itor at our hotel. You have seen the picture he painted 
of me, and know that we became very friendly in the 
many long sittings I gave him. He was a very handsome 
man, in a boyish blonde style, with great blue eyes like a 
baby’s, and a sweet, sensitive mouth. Young as I was, I 
felt, as did all who came within his influence, a kind of 
protecting affection for him. 

He was full ef vivacity and life, but subjeci to spells of 
deep meatal deprescion. It was during one of these spells 
he teld me his story. 

‘He was one of the twin-sons of a gentleman who was 
also a twin, and had lost father and mother when a mere 
child. His father’s estate, carefully managed, had given 
himself and his brother support and education, but no- 
thing more. There had been the usnal strong love of 
twins between the brothers, though he told me they were 
most unlike in appearance and disposition, When they 
arrived at manhood their father’s uncle died, and in his 
will left his nephews two rings, that had been made by 
their grandfather for his twin-boys. The rings were very 
peculiar, and Claude gave me his to examine closely. 
Upon a surface of onyx-stone, pure white, was a cross of 
deep red rubies, the family coat-of-arms being a cross of 
bleod upon a snow-covered field. 

“‘The brothers were just of age when they decided to 
separate for a time in pursuit of fortune, Clande coming 
to New York from their Western home, and Godfrey, the 
brother, going to California in search of gold. 

**Six months after the separation, the artist brother in 
New York saw the account of a murderous attack upon a 
mining party who had found a large nugget, in which the 
entire number were killed, and the villains escaped with 
the plunder. Among the killed was Godfrey Steadman. 

“When,” said Elise, in a shivering tone, as she clang to 
me, ‘‘Clande said this, he held up the ring—the twin-ring 
with the cross of blood—crying : 

** *Some day I shall find the mate to this, and the hand 
that carries it will be the hand of my brother's marderer | 
Tam sure of it,’ 

**Madamo,” the girl whispered, “‘when Munro Baxter 
showed me the scar on his hand, I saw upon his finger the 
twin-ring bearing the cross of blood.” 

There was a deep silence fell upon ua, In my arms the 
girl lay, white and exhausted, yet seeming relieved that 
she no longer bore her hideous secret alone. I tried to 
think how to advise her. 

It seemed to me, as to her, impossible that Munro 
Baxter could be the vile murderer for gold. Yet the pos- 
session of the ring, the scar he owned was received in a 
fight in the California mines, were fearfully weighty evi- 
denoe against him. 

“Madame,” said the low voice, * will you warn him ? 
Will you send him away before Claude comes? Guilty or 


innocent, I love him, and I cannot take his puniazhment in 
my hands.” | 

“T will warn him,” I said. “Lie quiet, and I will speak 
to him at once.” 

It was no easy task. Mr. Manderson had gone to L— 
early in the day, but I was quite sure Munro was in the 
library waiting the bulletin from the sick-room. 

T found him pacing restlessly ap and down. 

‘* Will Elise see me ?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘¢ Elise has sent me to tell you——” I eaid, and paused, 
realizing the full difficulty of my errand. 

*°To tell me what ?” he asked, impatiently. 

“To tell you Claude Steadman will be here in a short 
time ” 

** Claude Steadman |!” 

He fairly shouted the name, not in the voice of terror or 
fear, but of rapturous delight. 

**Claude! here |” he cried. 

** Dead !” I repeated. 

“They told me he was dead when—oh, madame, 
madame, I am the happiest man alive! Claude! here!” 

Even as he spoke the door opened, and Mr. Manderson 
entered, followed by a stranger. There was one awful 
moment when the two men, white as death, faced each 
other ; then, with a ory I never imagined could spring 
from men’s lips—a cry of womanly tenderness, of boyich 
love—they sprang to a strong mutual embrace, weeping 
like children. 

When we were quiet again, and seated like rational 
beings, I thought of the anxious, loving heart up-stairs, 
and said : 

‘You must explain this quickly. Elise is dying, 
broken-hearted, Munro, trying to tear her heart from you, 
believing you are Godfrey Steadman’s murderer.” 

“T! Iam Godfrey Steadman himself !” 

«But you were reported murdered,” said the fair-haired 
artist, seeming to just awake to the wonder of the scene. 

‘*T was left for dead, Claude, and with me my companicn 
and sharer in « miner's toils and hardships, Munro Baxter. 
But I was not actually killed, though I lay for hours 
senseless and bleeding. When I revived I found Munro 
also still breathed. For days I tended him, scarcely alive 
myself, till we were able to crawl to the nearest station, 
and from there send for Munro's father, to San Francisco. 
When he came to us he had both of us removed to his 
house, and together he and I nursed his boy until he died 
of his injuries, The old man clung to me, lcoking upon 
me as the companion and friend of his son, and as he grew 
more and more feeble, gradually depended upon me for 
every care and attention. When he died he left me his 
fortune, upon condition that I took his son’s name. But 
as soon 28 I had my senses and use of my hands, Claude, 
I wrote again and again to you. There was no answer, 
and when I was able, I came to New York. Mr. Jones, 
our old lawyer, told me you had died in Paris.” 

“I sailed for Italy scon after you were reported dead, 
Godfrey, trying to forget my-sorrow in my art. I¢ was 
our cousin Claude who died in Paris,” 

I stole away then, leaving them to exchange confidences, 
and went to Elise. HowI told my story I cannot now 
recall ; but when the brothers came to the drawing-room 
with their host, a pale little white-robed fairy glided te 
Munro’s arms, to sob her thankfulness, and beg forgive- 
ness for her distrust of him. 

There was a wedding in the Fall, and Munro Baxter has 
built a superb mansion near onrs for his bride, where 
Claude paints hie new sister's fuir face as angels, fairies, 
and every lovely obantasy of an artist’s brain. 

I say ours, because Mr. Manderson, when he lost hiv 
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child, concluded to sell Elmdale, unless 1 would still pre- 
side there as his wife, promising to remain with me, or 
make me his companion if he was called on business far 
away from his home, And J, knowing him true and 
good, gladly gave him my hand, where my heart had been 
for many long months, 


“THE LORD OF THE WORLD.” 


By Wriam Smrson. 


Tue subject of this article is to be that of ‘‘Jugger- 
naut”; but as that form of writing the word is now obso- 
lete, it would scarcely do as a title ; and the newer form of 
** Jagannatha” is so different, and as yet so little known, 
few would have recognized in it the name of the cele- 
brated deification which has been so long notorious. 
Owing to some peculiarity in the articulating organs, 
there is a doubt as to how a number of Hindoostanee words 
should be pronounced; in some the letter R has been 
dropped, while in others it has been inserted where it had 
no right to be, and the word we have to deal with is an 
illustration of this last peculiarity, 

Jagannatha is the form in which the word is now given 
by the best authorities; Jagan means ‘‘ World,” and 
Natha is usually rendered as ‘‘Lord,” and thus we have 
“‘The Lord of the World,” these words giving in English 
the title of the well-known divinity of Orisea. The name 
of the place where this particular idol resides also requires 
some correction. In maps and gazetteers it is found 
ander the misprorsunced word ‘‘Juggernauth.” It will 
be easily nnderstood that the Hindoos separate the name 
of the divinity they worship from that of the locality 
where it exists. A native of India would say that ‘‘the 
temple of Jagannatha is at Puri in Orissa.” Puri means 
“City,” and is only one of the many forms of the same 
word so common in Indian names, such as poor, pore, 
puram, ete., the new official orthography being pur. 
That this important religious centre shonld be called par 
excellence ‘*The City,” will so readily recall to most read- 
ers the names of other places which have received a sim- 
ilar title, although in different languages, it will not be 
necessary here to repeat them. 

These are but slight corrections in comparison to what 
seems to be necessary in regard to the reputation of Jag- 
annatha himself. In our own times the more extended 
and careful study of historical documents has led to the 
reversal of the ordinarily received ideas in regard to the 
character of prominent individuals who figured in the 
past; and it is quite possible that as the new science of 
comparative mythology makes progress it may very much 
modify the usually accepted notions we have of the deities 
belonging to the ancient religions. It is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that Moloch may be whitewashed, 
and turn out to have been quite a respectable character. 
There is one old mythological personage whose character 
is so very bad, that his name is not even mentioned in 
polite society, and yet it has been long ago hinted that he 
is not quite so black as he is usually painted. The same 
may be said of Jagannatha. It would be difficult to jus- 
tify everything done in connection with the worship of 
Puri, yet it is pretty clear that the most gross exaggera- 
tions have been indulged in. 

These misrepresentations have been repeated until they 
have received implicit credence over the whole globe, and 
the name of “‘Juggernant” is associated only with what is 
cruel and sanguinary. Whenever there is a sympathetic 
murderous destruction of human life to be denounced, 
“Juggernaut” becomes the type of such acts, and is 


called upon to do duty by all writers and public speakers, 
It is scarcely possible to concsive a more complete perver- 
sion of the ¢ruth; and it may be stated that Jagannatha 
would to a certainty get heavy damages in any court were 
he to prosecute his defamers, 

Jagannatha’s relation to the Hiadoo mythology will 
partly explain his true nature. He is one of the manifest- 
ations of Vishnu, and is supposed to be the same as 
Krishna. The forms under which Vishnu is worshiped 
are more or less connected with love, while the manifesta- 
tions of Siva are, on the contrary, of a fierce and terrible 
kind. Had the character given to Jagannatha been 
attributed to Siva, somethiog like justification might be 
found for it. 

There is a well-known legend which illustrates the char- 
acter of these deities, Among the innumerable gods of 
the Hindoo Pantheon a discussion had arisen as to the 
reputation of the principal personages. One of the Devas 
at last proposed to try a practical test by which the 
matter might be settled. So he went up and kicked Siva, 
The result was terrible; that god burst into a wild 
passion and destroyed millions of worlds before he calmed 
down again. The Deva then kicked Brahma This deity 
became angry ; he grambled and growled a little, but did 
nothing io particular. The Deva then approached Vishnu, 
who was asleep, but awoke instantly on being kicked. Ha 
caught the foot that had given the blow, and stroking it 
with his hand, said he hoped it was not hurt, at the same 
time manifesting a warm anxiety as if he had been the 
cause of pain to the Deva, or as if he had done him an 
injury. 

The feeling against taking life, even of the most insig- 
nificant insects, which the Hindoos carry at times to very 
extravagant extremes, is somehow connected with the wor- 
ship of Vishnu, oris derived from Buddhism, two forms of 
faith which are thought to have b2en closely related, and 
both of which seem to have had something to do with the 
origin of the worship of Jagannatha at Pori. From this it 
will be seen that the destruction of life must be utterly 
opposed to such attributes, and that it would be out of 
harmony with the spirit which ought to guide in tho 
worship of Vishnu or Jagannatha, The temple services 
present us with an illustration of this. Should by accident 
any person die within the temple walls, the ceremonies 
are at once stopped, the offerings are considered as pol- 
luted, and have to be carried away, and the whole place 
is looked upon as being unclean till it has been purified. 

When the Ratha Yatra, or Car Festival, takes place, ac- 
cidents do happen ; there are thousands pulling the ropes 
by which the cars are moved. It is impossible to stop 
such a mass, and if any one should fall, he may be tram- 
pled upon by such a surging crowd, and the wheels of the 
car may also go over the body; but the frequency of such 
events have been exaggerated, and if there is blame, it is 
donbtfal if Jagannatha should be made answerable, It 
has often happened when the Queen, or the Prince of 
Wales, has made a state visit to the city that very serious 
accidents have occurred, attended with loss of life—as a 
matter of fact such state processions through the streets of 
London have seldom taken place without some cne in tho 
crowd losing their life, yet no one ever dreams of ascribing 
to the royal personages just named such a chara ‘er as has 
been given to Jagannatha, 

During the Oar Festival self-immolation takes place, 
This, aleo, has been very much exaggerated. Hamilton, 
in his ‘‘Gazetteer,”’ states, ‘That during the four yearc 
prior to 1820 only three cases occurred, one said to be ao- 
cidental, and the other two to get rid of excruciating dis. 
eases with whioh the victims were tormented.” If this is 
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JAGANNATH A, 

anything like a fair estimate of the death-rate, there need 
be no hesitation in asserting, on the basis of statistics, that 
the British onb is a much more bloodthirsty institution 
than the car of Jagannatha. 

It may be stated that this expression of doubt regarding 
o popular opinion is not the first whioh has appeared. 
The Indian press has at various times had letters and no- 
tices on this subject, and more than one author has ex- 
pressed himself in very decided language against the 
commonly received notions. Dr. Hunter, a late writer on 
Orissa, puts it very strongly, that the character given to 
Jegannatha is totally unfounded and grossly calamnious. 
Other authorities could be quoted, but it will be enough to 
give the words of Mr. Fergusson, whose knowledge of 
things Indian is not by any means confined to the subject 
of architecture. He visited Puri, and the following is his 
graphio description: ‘‘So much has been written about 
the horrors of this festival—of the hundreds of dead and 
dying pilgrims that strew the road, and of their bones that 
whiten the plains, and of the victims that throw them- 
eelves under the wheels of the car—that I was moet agree- 
ably disappointed to find the pilgrims hurrying to the spot, 
talking and laughing like people going to a fair in England 
—which, in fact, it is. There were fanatics measuring 
the road with their length, and 
others rolling along, and devotees 
doing absurd things of all sorts, 
bat not more than one sees in 
every town in Indias; and, as for 
viotims, none had been heard of 
for many years before that time, 
Many threw themselves down be- 
fore the cars, it is true, but a kick 
or a slap from those who were 
standing by started them long be- 
fore the wheels came near, amidst 
the laughter and shouts of derision 
of the people. Nor were the bones 
more plentiful than the victims. 
I looked out everywhere for a pil- 
gtim’s skull, to examine his bump 
of veneration, and keep it as a 
curiosity if I found it large, but 
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BALARAMA, BROTHER OF JAGANNATHA, 


neither skulls nor bones were to be found anywhere that 
T could see.” 

Pori is situated about fifty miles south of Cuttack, 
where there is a level delta formed by the Mahanaddi 
River, and the space contains a most interesting collection 
of archzological remains, The Buddhist caves at Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri are among the oldest rock-cut excava- 
tions in India; and the temples of Bhuvaneswara and 
Kanaruc are, from their age as well as the elaborate work ‘ 
upon them, one of the most remarkable groups of Brah- 
minical architecture. The great temple of Puri belongs 
to the same group, but as an example of Hindoo art it has 
not an equal interest with those at Bhuvaneswara. The 
shrine of Jagannatha is to a large extent only a copy of 
the great temple at Bhuvaneswara, the copy being much 
inferior to the model. 

The great attraction to the student at Puri is the very 
peculiar worship at that place, and the questions con- 
nected with its origin, which are very obscure and doubt- 


GROUP OF THRED TRISULAS AT SANCHI. 


ful. It strikes all visitors to Puri how it was possible 
& spot on a fiat, bleak, sandy seashore could acquire a 
character of high sanctity. Yet such is the site on which 
we find the temple of Jagannatha. One of the supposed 
miracles of the place is, that the roar of the sea cannot be 
heard within the precincts of the temple; but from the 
outside of the inclosing walls such is not the case; the 
waves beating on the flat sands send a murmur which is 
distinctly andible, The only eminence is the mound on 
which the temple stands ; it is about a mile from the sea. 
This elevation was anciently known as the Nilachila, or 
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“Bloe Hill.” Round this slight elevation, which has 
been raised to the dignity, only in its title, of being a hill, 
there has grown up a most wonderful collection of legend- 
ary lore—a collection so large that only a few of its lead- 
ing points can be dealt with in this short article. 

The temple inclosure is very nearly square, being 665 
feet by 644, a space agreeing very closely with that of the 
temple courts of Jerusalem, according to Josephus ; 
within this is a second inclosure, 400 by 278 feet. In ad- 
dition to the great temple of Jagannatha itself, there are a 
number of lesser temples, and other buildings for pur- 
poses connected with the worship, among which is a 
dancing-hall, a refectory and a kitchen. This last is a 
large and very important part of Jagannatha’s establish- 
ments. There are numerous wells, among which is the 
Rohini-KunJa; and a sacred tree, a banian or Ficus 
Indica, called ‘ Kalpabriksha,” which possesses many 
virtues, and is a soorce of revenue to the Brahmins. The 
Baradand, or road on which the cars are moved along at 
the Ratha Yatra, is a wide space extending about two 
miles to the northeast. The town surrounds the temple 
and extends along this road, and has a population of over 
20,000, which are nearly all Hindoos. The high sanctity 
of the spot is attested by the Skanda Purana, where Nara- 
yana, or Vishnu, is made to say to Brahma : 


“On the northern shore of the sea, to the south of the Maha- 
nadi River, there is my favorite abode. Alone it can confer all 
blessings which are derivable from all other sacred places on the 
earth put together. Those wise sons of Manu who dwell there 
enjoy the fruits of all the good deeds performed by them in their 
previous births. Know this, Lotus-born, that none who is of little 
merit er wanting in faith can dwell there. Every step of the land 
from the Mango Forest to the shore of the southern sea is most 
precious, as I shall show you. The blue hill, which flourishes on 
the seashore, is the most secret place on earth—most difficultly ac- 
cessible even to you. Enveloped by my illusion it remains un- 
known even to the gods and demons. Forsaking all company, I 
dwell there in a corpereal form. Rising above all mutability and 
eternity I abide at Purushottama, the holy spot, which {s alike un- 
assailable by creation and destruction. Even as you seo me here 
in cerporeal shape, with all my emblems, so will you, Brahma, 
eee me there. On that blue hill, to the west of the Kalpa fig-tree, 
there is a fountain known under the name of Rohina; dwelling 
near it, men may behold me with their carnal eyes, and, washing 
off their sins with its water, attain equality with me.” 


Archsologists are pretty well agreed that the spot had 
attained to some importance in the Buddhist period. 
That Buddhism was strong in the region we have the evi- 
dence of the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri, as well 
as Asoka’s inscription on the rocks at Dhauli. The well- 
known Tooth of Buddha, which is supposed to be the one 
still existing at Kandy, in Ceylon, was for a long time 
preserved in a place which derived its name from that 
relic, and was known as Dantapura, or ‘City of the 
Tooth.” This oity, situated somewhere on the const, be- 
tween the present Calontta and Madras, is conjectured by 
some writers to have been Puri, and that the Blue Hill is 
the mound left by the Buddhist establishment in which 
the Tooth was preserved. This is probable enough, but 
it has only been given as a guess, as it might account for 
2 legend that the bones of Krishna were found there, and 
placed in the firat image of Jagannatha, made by Indra- 
dyumna. The preservation of human relics would be ab- 
horrent to Brahminism, and a legend like the ubove is not 
likely to have originated from the votaries of that re- 
ligion ; while relic-worship, on the other hand, is a well- 
known characteristio of Buddhism. 

An evidence is also derived from a remarkable feature 
of the customs at Puri, that is, the absenoe of all caste 
within the limits of the place. This is so utterly at vari- 
ance with all Brabminical ideas, that it is assumed to be a 


continuation of a rule dating form the Buddhist period. 
One of the marked peculiarities of the Buddhist teaching 
was the doing away with all caste distinctions ; and it isa 
reasonable conclusion, so far as we can see at present, 
that the origin of this role, which ignores caste, points 
to a period when the faith of Buddha held sway in the 
locality. There is another curious coincidence which 
goes far to confirm the theory. Fah-Hian, the Chinese 
pilgrim, who visited India in the early part of the fifth 
century, describes very minutely a procession of Buddhist 
images in cars, which he saw at Khoten, and also at 
Patna. He gives the size of one of the cars at Khoten, 
which was thirty-five feet in height, and, so far as descrip- 
tion goes, it must have been very like that used by Jagan- 
natha, Luckily, the date of the festival is given, and 
Colonel Sykes discovered that it took place at the same 
time of the year as the Car Festival at Pari. To this 
should be added another point, noticed by Rajendralala 
Mitra, that in the common pictures produced in Puri and 
sold to the pilgrims, of the Ten Incarnations of Vishnu, 
the ninth, or Buddha Avatar, Jagannatha is represented 
instead of the usual figure of Buddha, Another evidence 
is derived from a theory that the images in the temple are 
only modifications of Buddhist symbols. This is an inter- 
esting point in connection with the subject, and will be 
dealt with more fully when describing the figures of Jag- 
annatha and his brother and sister. 

It will be noticed that it is only by inference that this 
theory of the place having been Buddhist is made out ; 
still it is strong enough to make it highly probable that 
such was the case. There is no historical evidence except 
the temple records, and their statements, so far as they 
refer to this period, are few, and of small value as to accnu- 
racy. As to the pre-Buddhist times we huve nothing but 
legend. According to the ‘‘ Purushottama Mahatmya,” Pari 
was a forest with tue blue hill in its centre. Here was the 
Rohini-Kunda, or fountain, and the kalpa-tree, and an 
image of Vishnu in blue and sapphire, a dark-blue being 
the color in which that god is always represented. 

We may take it that the fountain, which still exists, was 
the first cause of the spot becoming sacred. It will be 
found that almost every holy place has a source of water 
connected with it. Every sacred spring did not become o 
Jerusslem, a Mecca, a Benarcs, or a Pari; but theso 
places would never have been I:nown had there been no 
source of water at thom. Indradyumna, a king of the 
Solar race who reigned at Avanti, in Central India, heard 
of the great fame of the blue god, and wishing to see and 
worship this divinity, he left his kingdom with a large 
army. On reaching Puri the blue stone had disappeared, 
and Indradyumna was in despair. As a mark of his devo- 
tion he erected a splendid temple, and held a great festi- 
val at its consecration, accompanied with the most elabor- 
ate sacrifices. During the ceremonies the king had a 
dream in which a tree appeared to him, and in the tree 
was Vishnu with all his emblems. 

Along with the god was his wife Lakshmi in her most 
benign aspect ; and also the Sudarsana-Chakra, or celestial 
wheel. This vision was looked upon as a good omen, and 
at the end of the ceremonies a log floated ashore with the 
emblems of Vishnu upon it. This was explained to bea 
hair from the body of the god, and that it had come from 
Sweta-Dwipa, or the “‘ White Island.” From this log the 
first images of Jagannatha, Balarama, Subhadra and the 
Sudarsana-Chakra were made. The resemblance between 
this story and others which have come down to us from 
various parts of the world will present itself to most 
readers, and need not be pointed out, 

The pecnlier form in which these images have becn 
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made will now come to be considered. The representa- 
tions of them here given are from a work lately published 
under the authority of the Government of India, entitled 
“Tho Antiquities of Orissa.” It is in two large volumes, 
most elaborately illustrated with lithographs, photo-litho- 
graphs, and wood engravings. The author is Rajendralala 
Mitra, who is not.only learned in the antiquities of India, 
bat at the same time being a Vaishnavite Brahmin, had 
access te the Temple of Jagannatha, a privilege not allowed 
to Euroveans ; and I here acknowledgo my indebtedness 
to that werk, from which I have freely taken while writ- 
ing this article, 

The images are those of Jagannatha ; of Balarama, 
also called Balabhadra, the elder brother of Krishna; 
Jagamnatha being the same as Krishna, he is known as 
his brother ; Subhadra is the sister of Jacannatha. These 
three figures, as well as the Sudarsana-Chakra, are placed 
on the Ratnavedi, or jeweled altar, in the principal shrine 
of the temple. Jagannatha is colored blae, that being the 
color of Vishnu and Krishna; Balarama is white, and 
Subhadra is yellow, and the so-called Chakra is of a 
checked pattern. They are large figures, Jagannatha and 
his brother being about six feet high, and the sister is 
about four feet ; the Chakra is also about six feet. 

The very peculiar form of these images has led to 
attempts to account for their shape. One popular theory 
is that the deity has no particular form, and henoe the 
absence of resemblance to the human figure; another 
explanation is, that they received their fantastic appear- 
ance to frighten men from evil. There is also a curious 
legend, that when Indradyumna got the log, Viswakarma, 
the architect of the gods, a Hindoo Hephaistos, appeared 
and offered to carve the figures in fourteen days, during 

, which he was to be looked up in the temple, and no one 
was te disturb him till the task was accomplished. The 
impatience of the king was too great, so before the 
appeinted time he caused the doors to be opened. Vis- 
wakarma had gone, and nothing was found but the 
grotesque images, which, according to this story, are in 
an unfinished state, the sculptor having Ccisappeared 
before the hands and feat had been n.zde. Brahma made 
the ged famous by officiating at the consecration, and 
endowing it with a soul, at the same time giving it eyes 
with which to see. 

It was in General Canningham’s work on the Bhilsa 
Topes, published in 1854, the suggestion firat appeared 
that the image of Jagannatha was only a modification of 
the Buddhist Trisula. This symbol appears in a variety 
of forms, and may be described as a trident. It isa 
Brahminical as well as a Buddhist symbol. The majority 
of the temples dedicated to the worship of Siva are sur- 
mounted by it. Siva, as well as his consort Parbutty, 
may be recognized in sculptures by having in their hands 
a rod, on the end of which is this trident, the symtol in 
this form being identical with that given in the repre- 
sentations of Britannia, Neptune, and ‘‘ The Old Gentle- 
man.” 

In the Brahminical instanoes just given this instrament 
is understood to be a kind of sceptre, which suggests a 
very probable explanation of it in the hands of Neptune, 
Britannia, as well as the other individual above alluded 
to. Even the royal sceptre of European monarchs, the 
top cf which seems to have been copied from a fleur de lis, 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the trisula of Maka 
Deo ; and the thunder-ball of Zous on ancient coins is a 
trisula, which in shape is very similar to one of the forms 


of the Buddhist Vadjra, or sceptre, used at the present 


day ly the Lamas of Thibet in their ritual In a late 
erticle on the origin of the Prince of Wales’s feathers, 


which appeared in “ Fraser,” I pointed out that a trisula, 
or trident, was one of the oldest, and moet universal of 
symbols, It is found in one shape or another all over 
the ancient world, and it is still to be seen in use at the 
present day. I doubt if the Swastioa, or fylfot cross, had 
even a wider sphere of existence. I believe that the 
celebrated “* Ei,” which was over the gate of the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi was this emblem ; and the three 
fingers held up in the episcopal benediction is so sum 
piciously near it in form, that we may suppose it is not 
quite unconnected in origin with this widespread symbol. 
General Cunningham's identification of Jagannatha with 
it, which seems to have been accepted by archmologists, 
becomes in itself a strong evidence of its importance ; 
and, if the theory should be maintained by further 
knowledge and oriticism, it will certainly be a most inter- 
esting point in relation to symbolism, as well as to com- 
parative mythology. The use of feathers as person 
ornaments, or as a distinctive cognizance, is old, and 
natural to the uncivilized man ; this I alluded to in my 
article on the triple plume of the Prinoe of Wales. 

The particular arrangement of the feathers in this care 
may have been imitated from the fleur de lis. Now, tho 
Sleur de lis is an emblem whose origin is not very clear. 
There is more than one popular explanation of it; but 
the French archwologists, if I understand right, say that 
it first appeared in Europe after the Crusades, thus 
making its Eastern oxigin highly probable. One point re- 
garding it is much more certain—that is, that the early 
form of this symbol differs considerably from the later 
one, When it first appeared, and for centuries afterward, 
the shape was that of a trisula, the point of distinoticn 
being, that the thrce members did not pass down below 
the horizontal bar, as they are now represented in the 
modern fleur de lis. Examples of this may be seen in the 
Louvre of the date of St. Louis, which is the early part of 
the thirteenth century, We have thus the very curious 
probability that the cognizunoe of the Prince of Wales 
has had its partioular form influenced from the same 
symbol to which the origin of the peculiar form of Jagan- 
natha is ascribed. 

The Trisula occupied a very prominent position in 
Buddhist symbolism, It is represented on coins; it was 
placed on the end of flagstaffs or standards; and we find 
it on the sword-scabbards of soldiers. More prominent 
still, it is placed as a symbol over the gateways of top:s, 
such as Sanchi, near Bhilsah, and Bharhut—thus resem- 
bling the “Ei” at Delphi—at the Amaravati tope; it is 
frequently represented as an object of adoration, with 
groups around it performing pooja, or worship. Amara- 
vati is on the same coast as Pari, and at no grcat distanoe. 
We have in this an important link in favor of General 
Cunningham’s theory, which is, that the worship of the 
Trisula had at Pari grown into the worship of Jagan- 
natha, The supposition is that there had been a very cel- 
ebrated object of this kind at that place, and that it was u 
great attraction to pilgrims ; and that somehow or another 
a rude faca had been added, and that the two side mem- 
bers of tho trisula have been bent forward to make them 
look more like arms. 

Among the sculptures at Sanchi there is a group of three 
trisulas, and General Cunningham thinks it may have 
been from such an arrangement that the trio of figures— 
Jagannatha, Balarama and Subhadra originated. This is 
no doubt possible, but it must be noticed that the lady in 
this case is without arms, and the explanation leaves out 
the question how the Sudarsana Chakra came into exist- 
ence. It is most diffioult to find the truth in all its de- 
tails through a mses of legends extending over so many 
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centuries. Qut of such a tangled web we should be grate- 
ful to get even a few probabilities, and this theory of the 
origin of Jagannatha seems, so far as our knowledge at 
present goes, to be acceptable. It has been recognized 
by Mr. Fergusson, whose authority in such matters stands 
so high ; and Rajendralala Mitra also gives his adherence 
to it. 

The images are made from the wood of the Nim tree 
(Melia Azadirachta), 
and they are renewed 
at certain intervals of 
time. It is generally 
supposed that new 
images are made 
every twelve years; 
and two Hindoos 
from Pari, who told 
me this, said that a 
dream comes to the 
chief Brahmin as to 
where the wood will 
be found. The last 
time the renewal took 
place the wood was 
procured near Kali- 
cot, in the Ganjam 
district, According 
to Rajendralala Mitra 
the time of renewal 
is regulated partly by 
astrological calcula- 
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TRISULA, FROM THE GATEWAY OF THE 
SANCHI TOPE. 


PART OF A VERY ANCIENT CAR OF JAGANNATHA, PRESERVED NEAR THB TEMPLE. 


tions and partly by local prejudices. It is believed that 
the Rajah in whose reign the renewal takes place dies 
soon afterward, and this naturally hag an influence on 
the operation. The astronomical aspect which bears on 
the date is the occurrence of two moons in the month 
Ashadha ; this gives a very irregular interval, for it varies 
from seven to thirty years. 

A very sacred object is preserved in one of the images ; 
but what this is, no one seems to 
know. Even Rajendralala Mitra, 
although a Vaisnavite Hindoo, is 
unable to speak with certainty ; he 
declares this something to be ‘‘ the 
mystery of mysteries in Orissa.” 
According to one account, it is a 
bit of the log which first came 
floating on the sea to Indradyum- 
na; another, says it is a fragment 
of the original image ; some say it 
is a box with quicksilver, which is 
considered to be the spirit which 
is removed from the old to the 
new image. My two Hindoo 
friends told me it was a salagram 
stone, and that it was placed in 
the breast of the figure — the 
breast of such an image being a 
rather indefinitive statement. The 
usually accepted story is that of 
its being one of the bones of 
Krishna. Whatever it is, it is THe SUDARSANA CHAKBA. 
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removed by a boy at midnight, and the boy is believed to 
die or disappear before a twelvemonth has passed away. 

The Sudarsana Chakra is a wooden post about six feet 
high, and its surface is carved with a check pattern. 
R,jendralaia Micra, with all his mimuteness of detail, 
fails to explain why this should be called a chakra; he 
even omits to notice thut it is not a chakra at all. The 
word chakra means a wheel, and the priests say there is 
one marked on the top of this sacred post. The wheel 
was another of the important Buddhist symbols, and it is 
found very prominent among the sculptures of that period. 
The discus, or quoit of Vishnu, is also called achakra. As 
we know the exact form of both these symbols, a doubt is 
reasonably raised regarding this so-called chakra. Its 
shape suggests that it may have been the well-known 
symbol of Siva, but its being made of wood instead of 
stone is, however, against a theory such as this, 

The Hebrews hid a very ample vocabulary for idols. 
Among their words was one gillulim, which means ‘rolling 
things,” and was applied in contempt to gods of wood and 
stone, as helpless objects that could be rolled on the 
ground. The figures at Puri deserve to be included in 
this term. They are exceptional as specimens of Hindoo 
art, which is generally carefully executed, and is often 
very beautiful. Jagannatha has more the appearance of 
being an idol of a savage people than of the races of 
India. 

At Bhuvaneswara, which is close to Puri, there exista the 
remains of a most splendid group of temples covered with 
a most lavish expenditure of sculpture. An inspection of 
Rajendralala Mitra’s two volumes will convey some idea 
how beautifal the art upon them is; and yet, with this art 
so near, these rolling logs of wood at Puri are the objects 
tbat draw pilgrims from every part of Hindoostan. Mr. 
Raskin has declared that intense religious devotion and 
love of art seldom are found together; and he might 
point to the abortions at Orissa and their worshipers as 
a good example of the theory. Yet if the explanation 
whieh has been given of their origin is correct, these icons 
are not the rude efforts of a savage people. They can 
scarcely be called a development, for they are a deteriora- 
tion from a higher type. 

The Trisul was a symbol of Dharma, the law or faith of 
Buddha ; and symbolism belongs only to the higher forms 
of religion. As Jagunnatha, the trisul, has ceased to bea 
symbol, it has become the lord of the world itself. This 
is the history of nearly all symbols—it is common to the 
West as it is to the East. Symbols almost always, through 
time, become to the worshiper the thing symbolized. It 
is the poetic power of our nature that evolves symbols, 
bat the mob cares not for such things ; they want reali- 
ties, and hence the worship of such objects as Jagannatha 
and his relatives, Whatever the spiritual or more highly 
developed mind my desire, the multitude wish for some- 
thing to worship that is tangible and real, and in most 
parts of the world we see that the demand produces the 
supply, 

At Puri, Jagannatha is not only a god, but he is treated 
as if he were a living personage, With his brother and 
sister enthroned in a magnifieent temple, which becomes 
a palace, they are as roval monarchs who receive the 
devotion of the people, and are attended by the priests as 
their officers and servants, At early dawn they are 
wakened by the ringing of bells ; when the temple door 
is opened they are saluted in Oriental! fashion ; ablutions 
are performed ; a ceremony is gone through which means 
that they are having their teeth washed. People who 
have been to Indie have seen this done by the natives with 
a bit of a partioular kind of wood ; the end is mashed out 
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and made soft, and this is rabbed with water on the teeth, 
A similar bit of stick is moved about in front of Jagan- 
natha, and his teeth are thereby cleaned ; at a particular 
hour Ballabha Bhoga, which will be better understood as 
Chotahaeri, or the slight breakfast, is served. Then 
comes a substantial breakfast. Tiffin is not omitted, and 
at midday the principal meal is spread out before the 
gods. After this a siesta is indulged in, from which they 
are awakened by the sounds of sweet musio and the turn 
ing of lights, which is called Arati. After this comes more 
bathing, dressing, eating, and the turning of lights, and 
other ceremonies, ending in supper ; and about eleven at 
night bedsteads are brought in, when the divine person- 
ages are requested to retire to rest for the night. To this 
ought to be added ritual mantras, or the utterance of 
words in a particular form adapted to each period of the 
day. There is also music and dancing, and a corps of 
Nautch girls are specially kept for the purpose. These 
persons are supposed to be of respectable character, and 
Rajendralala Mitra gives the case of Mira Bai, daughter of 
Surya, Rana of Jeypur, who became one, and devoted 
herself to the service of Rangchhodji: We have the curi- 
ous statement given that these ladies are ‘‘ formally mar- 
ried to the divinity of the temple, to which they remain 
attached for ever.” 

From dawn to eleven at night is a long day, and it will 
be seen that Jagannatha has as busy a time of it as any 
popular prince in our own western regions. He certainly 
escapes the laying of foundation-stones, and having to 
make speeches at public dinners; but to make up fer 
these, he has a large number of festivals to go through, 
and which have to be performed with much minuteness 
of ceremony. Jagannatha does suffer from this hard work, 
and, like ordinary mortals, requires a rest; a fortnight’s 
respite is given about the beginning of June, when the 
figures are placed in achamber called Andur Ghar, or sick- 
chamber, 

It would seem that the constant bathing and dressing 
does tell even on Jagannaths and his friends, and this in- 
terval is used to improve their complexions by a fresh 
coat of paint. When new images have to be made it is 
also done at this season. On the last day of the fortnight 
the eyes are painted, this being a distinct ccremony. At 
the Holi Festival it was at one time the custom to bring 
out the images and indulge them in the pleasure of a 
swing; but about three centuries ago the swing broke 
down, and Jagannatha got one of his arms damaged, and 
this part of the ceremony was given up. 

The festivals connected with the worship of Puri are too 
numerous to describe, and they would be of but little in- 
terest unless something could be said about their origin 
and meaning. The space allowed in a paper of this kind 
is too small for the consideration of such a question. It 
will be enough to give the following from Professor 
Wilson. In an article on the Religious Festivals of the 
the Hindoos, he says: ‘‘The universal festivals, which 
are probably traceable among all nations elevated above 
barbarism, and whieh may have been handed down by 
tradition from the earliest periods in the history of the 
human race, are manifestly astronomical, and are intended 
to commemorate the revolutions of the planets, and the re- 
currence of cyclical intervals of longer and sherter dura- 
tions.” 

The Rath Yatra, or Car Festival of Jagannatha. as it 
tukes place about the end of June, has prebably some 
connection with the Summer solstice, Its identite with 
the Buddhist ceremony of the Procession of images which 
Fah Hian describes at Khoten and Pataliputra, or Patna, 
in the fifth century, can scarcely be doubted, 
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The festival is not confined to Pari; Jagannatha has 
temples in other places, but they are more plentifnl 
1 erhaps in the south of India than in the north ; this may 
be accounted for by the statement that along the Ganges 
the worship of Siva prevails, and it has been explained 
that Jagunnatha is a form of Vishnu ; but wherever the 
Lord of the World has temples, the Rath Yatra is cele- 
brated. In the south of Iudi: there are few places where 
the cars will not be found, and they are generally highly 
ornamented with oarved figures, There are three cars at 
Puri, one for each of the idola, They are very large and 
heavy ; by means of bamboos and colored cloth a high 
Sikra or tower is formed, abont fifty feet in height. The 
tower is in shape the samo as the steeple surmounting the 
sanctum of a Hindoo temple, thus making the car, in 
reality, a movable temple on wheels. The images are 
brought out of the temple, not by the priests, ‘but by aset 
of aboriginal men called Daityas, or barbarians, to which 
this class has belonged from time immemorial.” They 
are supposed to be the descendants of Visvavasa, a rustic 
fowler who served at the primitive shrine of Vishnu on 
the Blue Hill oa the arrival of Indradyumna, presenting 
us with a curious illustration of the conservatism of here- 
ditary rights in India, , 

After the images are placed in the cars, they are richly 
appareled, and golden hands and feet are added to them. 
The Rajah of Khurda appears with a grand Sowarie 
of horses, elephants and followers. He is the heredi- 
tary sweeper of the temple; barefooted, and with a 
jeweled broom he sweeps the ground and worships the 
images, presenting flowers and incense, He then takes 
the ropes of each car successively, and pretends to drag 
them, but there are 4,200 coolies also pulling at the ropes ; 
these ocoolies are a special class kept for this purpose, 
having lands, rent free, in some neighboring villages. In 
addition to these are the crowd of pilgrims all anxious to 
get a pull at the ropes, and by thus serving ‘‘ Jagannath- 
jee” to ‘‘ rend asunder the bonds of sin for ever.” As this 
crowd is very undisciplined, the cars move irregularly, 
and their progress is but slow, so that three or four after- 
noons are usually spent to get along the Baradand, which 
is the great broad road, about two miles long, to the Gun- 
dicha Gurh, which is a temple in a garden. Here the 
figures remain for four or five days, and are brought back 
again in the cars. The return journey is often still 
slower than the other, for the greater portion of the 
pilgrims depart, and there is often a want of power to 
rag the cars along. When they get back to the great 
temple, a ceremony is gone through which symbolizes the 
re-conquest of the Blue Hill, and when this has been per- 
formed, the Duityas carry the images into the temple, and 
the ceremonies are at an end. 

The above is but a slight sketch of what takes place, 
but it gives the more important details ; whoever wishes 
to stuly the subject should consult Rajendralala Mitra’s 
book. That author thinks that the ceremony marks the 
anniversary of Buddha’s birthday, which is quite possible. 
It may have been connected with that as well as the 
solstice; but there is this difficulty, that a ceremony 
which lasts about a fortnight gives fourteen different days 
with which to make the identification, and Hindcoo 
festivals depend on the dark or light half of the moon, 
adding much to the task of fixing them with the exact 
day in our Western calendars. Owing to changes in 
faith, as well as moijes of regulating the o.lculations of 
time, old ceremonies have, in most cases, got detached 
from the ex:ct point in the solar revolation they were in- 
tended to mark, ee that it requires very great care to work 
out problems of this kind, 


Taking out gods in procession, or carrying them from 
one place to another, is a very ancient kind of ceremony, 
and has been more or less common to all religions, 
Herodotus, ii. 68, gives an example, which took place at 
Papremis, in Egypt, which bears a strong resemblance to 
the Orissan ceremony. An image—placed in a wooden 
temple, gilded all over—was placed in a four-wheeled 
carriage, ond drawn about. The most prominent point 
given by Herodotus was a fight which took place to get 
into a temple, and which might have been the counter- 
part of the re-conquest of the Blue Hill. 

According to Homer, Zeus went to banquet with the 
blameless Ethiopians, and returned on the twelfth day; 
this is close on the time taken up with the Ratha Yatra. 
Bat the curious point is, Diodorus thought that the 
Greeks got this story from Egypt, and that it is founded 
on a ceremony connected with the Thebin Jupiter, whose 
image in a shrine was carrie] every year into Ethiopia, 
where it staid for a certain time, and was brought back 
again to Thebes. There was, most probably, a solar signifi- 
cation in this ceremony, as there is in the Ratha Yatra; 
but we are far from being able as yet to give an opinion 
whether the people of India got their customs from Egypt 
or not; it is quite possible that the Greeks did not even 
get the idea of Zeus going to the Ethiopians from that 
source, That such ceremonies existed in Egypt, and 
were common to the Buddhists, is evidence of their great 
antiquity ; it is evidence that the Oar Festival of Jaganna- 
tha is a rite which has, at least, descended from a very re- 
mote period; and although like many other religious 
performances, it is associated with much that is absurd 
and ridiculous, we can see that it is a very important 
relic of far past ages, and its details may be of the utmost 
value in working out some of the problems of compara- 
tive mythology. 

What might be called the Restaurant Department of the 
Temple at Puri ought to receive some short notice before 
closing this article. Jagannatha and his relatives break- 
fast, dine and sup; this part of the ceremonial is managed 
by placing large quantities of food in the hall of offerings, 
called the Bhoga Mandapa, one of the halls in front of the 
sanctuary, and by opening a door the divinities can see 
them from their throne, The Rajah of Khurda, who 
has already been mentioned, has a number of special 
rights ; one of them being that he sends particular kinds 
of food, which is taken into the sanctuary ; this is sold to 
the pilgrims, and the money is credited to the rajah. 
All the food brought in is sold, the proceeds going to the 
priests and the temple fand. The amount of food which 
has to be cooked is very large, so much go that a new and 
larger kitchen had to be added to the establishment, and 
the cooks are busy at work from three or four in the 
morning till ten or eleven at night. The cooks are of the 
lowest caste of people, and are supposed to be the descend- 
ants of Visvavasn, the fowler, and who have rights con- 
nected with the temple dating from the legendary Iodrad- 
yomna, Visvavasu was a hunter, and these cooks are 
called sawars, from savara, a wild hunter. 

The absence of caste within the limits of Puri has been 
noticed as an evidence that the customs must have been 
founded under Buddhist influences; this peculiarity ap- 
pears in a more marked form in relation to the food than 
in any other. All who are familiar with India must 
knew how particalar the Brahmans are about the cooking 
of everything they vat. It is not mere touch that has to 
be avoided, even the shadow of a low ouste person, or a 
European, will spoil any amount of food if it comes even 
near to it. I had an experience of this when traveling in 
the Himalayas. Among my coolies were some Brahmans ; 
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they always separated from the others to do their cooking, | lifting the brass dish from the fire, he poured out its con- 
One day, while passing them, and keeping wide of the | tents on the ground, and said it was “‘biggar gia,” or 
ground they occupied, I noticed one was making a soup | spoiled, Understanding at once that I was the cause, I 
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with vegetables. As we were in a high region, near to the 
source of the Ganges, I asked where he found the veget- 
ables ; he answered, ‘‘In the jungle ;” at the same time, 


asked ‘‘ How ?” for I had preserved a distance from him of 
four or five yards. He pointed to my foot, which was 
touching the end of a fallen trunk, and he had made his 
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fire at the other end of it, so that I was actually touching 
& part of his fire. This was the contamination which had 
rendered his food unclean. 

The contrast to the ideas here indicated will be con- 
veyed by stating that if I had been able to put my hand in 
my pocket and produce some of the food cooked in the 
temple at Pari, this Brahman would have eaten it without 
ascruple, and would have considered that I had conferred 
the greatest of favors upon him. 

The principal kind of fcod of which such large quanti- 
ties are prepured is a young desoription of rice; it is 
beaten out, so that every grain of it is flattened. It is 
called ‘‘ Atakulu,” but it is, perhaps, better known as 
Mahaprasad, or * great offering.” There are shops at the 
temple for the sale of it, and the pilgrims take it home 
with them to give to friends, by whom it is looked upon as 
the most precions of gifts. The water from the Zem-zem 
well at Mecca, which the Mohammedan pilgrims carry 
away with them, is as nothing in comparison to this sacred 
rice, although it is cooked by low-caste people. Should a 
coolie or a sweeper bring this consecrated food and pre- 
sent it to a Brahman, it would be at once accepted and 
eaten. ‘It should ba eaten the moment it is received, 
without any discrimination of time, place or ciroum- 
stance.” Its inherent virtue is great. Should any one 
have killed a cow, or even taken the life of a Brahman, or 
committed any more heinous crime, if that were possible, 
the eating of a single grain of this rics would at once 
remove all taint of the sin, and render the person free 
from all the consequences hereafter. The books sold at 
Pari contain numerous tales illustrating the sin-destroy- 
ing power of the Mahaprasad, and their character may 
be judged of by the following remarks from Hunter's 
*6 Orissa” : 

** Woe to him who denies the efficacy of the Mahaprasad, the 
Great Offering! A hundred tales among the poople warn priestly 
arrogance of the wrath ofa despised god. There camea proud man 
from Northern India, who swore he would look upon the Lord of 
the World, but that he would eat no leavings of mortal or immor- 
tal beings. But as he crossed the bridge outside the sacred city 
his arms and legs fell off, and there he lay on the roadside for two 
months, till a dog came out of the town eating a fragment of the 
holy food, and dropped some as he passed. The proud man 
crawled forward on his stomach, aud grubbing with his mouth in 
the mire, ate the leavings, all slavered from the unclean animal. 
Thereupon the mercy of the good lord Jagannath visited him; 
new limbs were given him, and he entere1 the holy city as an 
humble disciple.” 


The worshipers of Vishnu in their sraddhas, or periodi- 
cal faneral services to the dead, always place a grain of 
this rice on the cakes which are presented to the manes, 

In December of 1875, when the Prince of Wales was in 
India, I took a steamer from Madras to Caloutta, in order 
to be at the latter place on the arrival of his Royal High- 
ness. The vessel called at a number of places along the 
ooast. At Gangam, Mr. Davidson, the collector, came on 
board, to proceed to Calcutta. As Pari was in his district 
I made some inquiries about it, and to answer my ques- 
tions he called two of his native officials, Isat on the 
deck for some hours talking with these men, ‘and got some 
of the information in this article from them. Where their 
statements differ from that of Rajendralala Mitra’s, I have 
preferred the latter as an suthority, 

They were very pleased at the interest I took in rela- 
tion to Jagannatha, and as a mark of their appieciation 
they presented me with a small quantity of the Mahap- 
rasad, which I preserve as one of my most curious relics, 
They also presented me with two other kinds of food from 
their temple ; they are rolled up in leaves and tied with 
grass, but I have not opened them, Tho Muhaprasad 


seeme as if every grain had been beaten out singly, else it 


wonld be difficult to explain why none of it has escaped 
the process, and it is not likely that machinery is used in 
the kitchen of Jagannathjee. These men, after seeing 
Caloutta, intended to proceed to Buddha Gaya as a pil- 
grimage. It was at that place where Buddha attained to 


supreme intelligence, sitting under the sacrea Bo Tree. 


Buddhists come from Burmah and other countries to it in 
pilgrimage, and so also do the worshipers of Vishnu trom 
all parts of India, These two men from Puri were no 
doubt Vishnavas, and their journey to Buddha Gaya illus- 
trates the connection between the worship of Buddha ard 
Vishnu, which it has been one of the objects cf this articio 
to make ont. 


THE BROWN THRUSH. 


Tas elegant songster is the mocking-bird of the Nortb. 
He arrives in the Eastern and Middle States about the 
10th of May. At thut season he mzcy be seen, perched on 
the hightest twig of a hedge, or on the topmost branch cf 
a tree in a bushy locality, singing his load and welecomu 
song, that may be heard at a distance of half a mile. 

The brown thrasher sings most just after sunrise and 
before sunset, but may be heard singing at intervals during 
the day. 

By some people he is supposed to imitate the notes of 
other birds, but this is a mistake. I have never heard thu 
brown thrasher sing any notes but its own, of which he 
has a variety. Some parts of his song resemble the notes 
of the cat-bird (Afimus Carolinensis), and may be taken for 
such by the common observer; but to the ear of the 
naturalist the difference is very perceptible, The brown 
thrasher sings most of the time for about two weeks after his 
arrival from the South. He then begins to look for a 
mate, until he finds one to suit him. They now both go 
in search of a place to build their nest. The placa 
selected is generally under a fallen tree or fence-rail, but 1s 
often placed in a thick bush or tree, a few feet from the 
ground. 

Tte brown thrasher often has severe battles with tho 
black, garter, adder, and black water-snakes, who attempt 
to devour their eggs or young. In these battles the thrush 
is generally victcrious; but on some occasions, when 
several snakes attack the old birds at once, they succeed 
in robbing the nest of its eggs or young, und sometimes 
destroy the parents, 

Their nest is composed of the small dead twigs cf 
trees, lined with the fine fibres of roots, They lay from 
three to five eggs, with a grcenish background, thickly 
spotted with light-! -own, giving the whole egg a brown- 
ish appearance. The eggs are hatched about twelve days 
after incubation has commenced. 

The brown thrasher is very fond of cherries and berries, 
and helps himself from the nearest garden. His priuci- 
pal food consists of worms, insects and grubs. If he 
steals cherries, he is but taking his just dues, as he de- 
stroys hundreds of insects injurious to vegetation every 
week he stays with us. 

The brown thrasher leaves the Eastern and Middlo 
States, on his migration South, abont the last of Septem 
ber, and does not make his sppearance among us again 
until the following May, 


Reau grief is never olamorous, It seeks to shun every 
eye; and breathes, in solitude and silence, the sighs that 
come from the heart, 
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THE GRAVE BY THE STREAM. 


By Jog, Bates Swett. 


Down by the margin of our own loved stream, 
Where, in the twilight hours, we used to roam, 
And, arm-in-arm together, talk and dream 
Of futuro days, and build our fancied home, 
Beneath the hanging branches of a willow, 
Can now be seen a little grass-grown mound, 
Under whose sod her dear head found a pillow— 
A resting-place low in the chilly ground. 


There, where the rippling waters murmur by, 
Was laid my Winnie, long, long years ago; 

We thought the place was tit for her to lie, 
Where she so loved to hear the waters flow; 

And then, we thought, perhaps at times her spirit 
Would hover near, around this cherished spot; 

And laid her there that she might ever hear it, 
The singing stream, that flowed so near our cot. 


On noiseless wheels the chariot of Time 
Has rolled along, and I am aged now; 
Long pilgrim years, in many a foreign olime, 
Have carved their wrinkles deep upon my brow; 
Since Winnie died I’ve been a castaway— 
Earth has to me been desolate and drear; 
And now I’ve come to spend my fading day, 
And rest, at last, along with Winnie here. 


Oh, what sweet forms rise through the mists of years 
What happy dreams I’m dreaming o’er and o’er! 
What sorcph tones salute my listening ears, 
As I now stand upon the streamlet’s shore! 
’Tis but the silver music of the water, 
Heviving all the memories of yore; 
Oh, let my footsteps, until death comes, totter, 
Where I, with Winnie, used to roam before. 


MERCEDES. 


By Mas. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


“Waar a very handsome couple !” exclaimed one of a 
knot of devout old ladies in the porch of the French 
chapel, when by the light of a dismal mid-winter rainy 
morning a strictly private marriage had just been 
solemnized, and the bride and groom, passing through 
the aforesaid knot of old ladies without seeing them, had 
entered a quiet coupé and driven awny. 

«*Handsome enough ; but sho was too pale and he too 
black to suit me,” said another. 

** But, my dear, he was evidently a foreigner—Frenob, I 
suppose—and she American ; and a bride should be pale, 
to show that sho is properly sensitive.” 

“But this was a widow. You could tell by her cos- 
tume,” replied Number Two, a vivacious little French 
spinster, with a proper regard for her own estate and con- 
tempt of every cther, especially that of widowhood mcrg- 
ing into second wifehood. 

Leaving the gossips to turn back into church and 
mutter another Ave and Paternoster for the new-married 
couple, we will follow them to the railway-station, for the 
rest of the wedding-day was to be spent in a visit to the 
bride’s only relative—a sister of fifteen, pupil at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. The next morning the 
new-married couple were to sail for Havre, 

**Gertrude has never seen or heard of you, I believe,” 
said tho bride, as the train rolled out of the station. 

“‘No, Shall you explain the positicn ?” inquired the 
bridegroom, who, although handsome, young, and evi- 
dently proud of his bride, treated her with a sort of 
reserve and deference very unususl, and which he was ob- 
viously trying to shake off; while she, sad, abstracted and 
silent, noticed neither him nor his manner, but sat staring 
with great unseeing eyes out of the window at the wintry 
view of the Hudson. 

“Explain ?” repeated she, vacantly, and then, rousing 
herself, looked at her husband meditatively, and said : 
“No, Victcr, I shall never explain to anybody, and beg 
you will not.” 

*‘You are ashamed of me, madame !” 

“No. There is nothing to be ashamed of,” replied the 
bride, still considering him as if she had never really no- 
ticed him before. ‘ You are handsome, well-made, well- 
mannered ; speak perfect French and well enough Eng- 
lish, and you are very quick at catching the tone of those 
around you. There is nothing to be ashamed of.” 


‘* If you were considering the points of a horse or adog 
you could not do it more coolly, madame.” 

“Do not ca!l me ‘madame,’ Use my name; it will 
perhaps make the thing real to me, At present it seems 
as if we were journeying as we have several times done 
before, and in our old relations, I want to break off the 
old life, absolutely—entirely.” 

She suddenly pressed her lips firmly together, and 
clinched her little hands in her lap as if a sudden spasm 
of recollection had stung through her listless mood. 

Her husband, who jealously watched every movement, 
saw this, and, stooping toward ber, murmured, passion- 
ately : 

“But I love you, Lucia—I love you madly, desperatelr, 
as that man was incapable of loving, for I am ready t: 
sacrifice myself, body and soul, to your lightest wish, and 
he always sacrificed you to himself.” 

‘‘Hush, Victor! Respect the dead,” replied Luci«, 
sternly. 

“Dead! But he is not dead,” said Victor, sullenly. 

‘*He is dead to me, and if you love me so well, show it 
by never mentioning—never alluding to him, Will you 
promise, Viotor ?” 

She put her hand in his and smiled, oh! so sadly; but it 
was something gained, and he eagerly replied : 

**Smile on me, my queen, and I will promise anything, 
everything. I will be your slave, only smile and love 
me.” 

A chill pallor suddenly overspread the beautifal face of 
the bride, and she hastily drew away her hand. Her hus- 
band’s dark brow grew yet darker, and he moved away 
from her side, nor was another word excharged until the 
train rolled into the station and stopped. 

A young girl, fresh, charming and innocent as the morn- 
ing, came bounding into the drawing-room of the convent. 
and eagerly embraced her yet more beautiful sister, ex- 
claiming; 

“Ob, I am so delighted, you darling child! What 
under the sun brought you up here, this horrid day?” 

“T came to say good-by, Gertie,” replied the brids, 
returning the caresses with moderation, ‘I was married 
this morning, and sail for Europe to-morrow. I have 
arranged with the Superior that you should remain hero 
until I come or send for you, You are happy ?” 

“Happy with you awny for years!” exclaimed the 
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THE GRAVE BY THE STREAM.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 563. 


girl, bursting into tears. ‘‘And married! Why, Lucia, 
you never told me that you were engaged.” 

“It was a secret, darling, This gentleman is—my 
husband, Monsieur de Maisonblanc.” 

Gertrude coldly and resentfully shook hands with her 
brother-in-law, who smiled approvingly at her, and then 
returned to caress and scold her sister, who bore all 
patiently, always half-absorbed in some engrossing inner 
thought which drew a vail between her end the world. 

“And Mercedes is going, 
too,” exclaimed the girl, pas- 
sionately, at length. ‘‘I am 
to be left all—all alone! Oh, 
it is too hard, too bad. I 


though he never came to see her, and so the Sisters have 
kept her a whole year in charity; but they can’t always 
do that, and she don’t want to be a nun, so she can’t 
stay that way, and she is looking for a situation—just 
fancy that dear, darling, lovely child in a situation |” 

‘« What sort of a situation could she fill ?” asked Lucia. 

‘‘Oh! governess to little children, or companion to 
some lady, or something of that sort. She talks lovely 
French, and perfect English, and Spanish of course, for 
there are two or threa Cubans here, and they keep it up 
together; and then she sings so charmingly and writes 
letters for all the girls, and is so sweet and good-tempered 
and sunny. Oh, Lucia, you might take her for your 
companion !” 

‘*T, child ?” exclaimed her sister ; and then glancing at 
her husband, she murmured : ‘‘ Acompanion ? Well——” 

‘‘Why not have a companion, madame, if you like ?” 
said Victor, restraining the strangely eager tone of his 
voice, and speaking as carelessly as he could. ‘ You per- 
ceive that it would be a charity to this young girl, and if 
she proves agreeable, I should be more willing to leave 
you when my affairs call me abroad.” 

One would have said that this last consideration was a 
temptation, for Lucia replied far more decidedly : 

“Well, if you think it a good plan, and I like the girl— 
in fact, I do like her already ; I have often seen her.” 

“*Mercedes de Acuna,” repeated Victor, slowly —‘‘ De 
Acuna,” 

‘* Yes, De Acuna,” echoed Lucia, surprised. ‘Do 7ou 
know anybody of that name? It is common enough ix 
Cuba and other Spanish places.” 

“No, I know no one of that name,” replied Victor, 
abstractedly, and moved away as if to avoid questioning. 


can’t stand it !” 
**Mercedes de Acuna ?” 


asked Lucia, bitterly. 
““Yes; her father is dead. 


Got killed there in Ouba a 
year ago, I should think, and 
robbed.” 
Victor, who had strolled to 
a little distance, leaving his 
wife and her sister more at 
liberty, started and turned 
. around, listening attentively, 
but,not speaking as Gertrude 
went on. 
. They took everything he 
had, and he had sold his 
plantation a little while be- 
. fore, saying he was going to 
invest the money, but they 
suppose it was stolen, or 
gambled away, for nothing at 
all,was found on him or any- 
where, and poor Mercedes 
hasn’t another friend in the 
world, not one. Her mother 
died ,ever so long, ago, and 
she has grown up here at the 
Sacred Heart, and her papa 
always paid all! her bills, and 
gave her the loveliest clothes 
ang jewels and everything, 
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The door softly opened, 
and a young girl glided in, 
looking about the room with 
soft startled eyes, dark and 
dreamy, and capable of 
depths of feeling yet un- 
stirred in this pure and 
virginal heart of seventeen. 
She was rather tall, or, per- 
haps, seemed so, because of 
her slight figure; her com- 
plexion of a luminous pal- 
lor, like tropic moonlight ; 
her pretty mouth tremulous 
with sensitive feeling —a 
child that ‘one instinctively 
longed to gather up in 
one’s arms and shield from 
every rude breath or gaze 
—shield even from herself, 
for those eyes, that mouth, 
a certain intense and re- 
strained air hanging about 
the whole person said : Here 
is one born to enjoy or to 
suffer greatly, one to whom 
life will be no level flowery 
path of gentlest sun and 
shade, but a flinty, thorny 
track, leading steeply up to 
summits of breathless bliss, 
and down to valleys of 
black despair—shield her, 
shield her from herself, from 
her own life! 

**You have sent for me, 
Gertrude! Ah, madame—” 

‘‘A new name that you 
do not know, Mercedes,” 
said Lucia, rising to em- 
brace and kiss the young 
gir. ‘‘I am Madame de 
Maisonblanc now, and this 
is my husband.” 

Victor came forward, and 
bowed profoundly, fixing 
his eyes upon the young 
girl with strange interest. 


She, timidly self-possessed, 

as a very young girl of good 

blood should be, seated herself and talked with Lucia, who 
gently questioned her of her orpbaned and friendless con- 
dition, and of her prospects, Mercedes spoke of her father 
freely, and with passionate regret. 

‘Poor darling,” said she, in her pretty French, ‘‘ the 
very last letter he wrote was so full of enthusiasm and 
hope! He spoke of some mysterious good fortune for 
both of us; I think he had, perhaps, bought a ticket in 
the Royal Lottery, and had hopes more than ordinary of 
@ grand success, for he said : ‘ Wait for my next letter 
until after the fifteenth of next month, and I shall perhaps 
give you great and glorious news, and follow close upon 
it myself to take you away with me.’ Dear, dear papa! I 
never heard of him again.” 

‘*Nor of the lottery ticket ?” inquired Victor, abruptly, 

‘*No, monsieur,” replied the orphan, coldly, ‘‘I never 
thought of it in my grief for my father’s loss.” 

Lucia glanced impatiently, almost contemptuously at 
her husband, and she said in her own heart : 
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“Sordid! Low! He cannot see beyond the money 
that has bought me—a lottery ticket, too !” 

Then she turned to Mercedes, and taking her slender 
little brown hand in her own ivory-white and smooth one, 
said : 

** Well, little one, will you come with me, and be my 
younger sister and companion, until this lazy child has 
finished her lessons ?” 

‘If you will have me, madame,” replied the girl, with 
incredulous delight ; and so it was arranged, the system 
and industry of the Sisters enabling them to make their 
charge ready to start upon a journey of indefinite length 
and duration at an hour’s notice, which hour Victor spent 
in pacing up and down the wintry walks outside the con- 
vent door, his head bent abstractedly upon his breast, his 
brow frowning, his lips tight shut, Only once they 
stirred, and then it was to mutter : 

‘The tickets were soaked in—what ? And he raved of 
Juan Baptiste de Acuna, and that was her father’s name !” 
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The carriage drove to the door. Madame de Maison- 
blanc, her sister, and the slender, sable-clad figure of 
Mercedes appeared at the top of the steps—three lovely 
women, and one of them his bride, but Victor looked only 
at the last. 

**God se deal with me as I with this orphan !’ whis- 
pered he, under his great mustache. 

Two months later the three sat in a box of the Grand 
Opera House in Pari-, listeuing to Gerster in ‘‘ Lucia.” 

Madame De Maisonblano was not looking as well as 
Mra, Murray was wont to look. Thinner, in spite of 
Worth’s art in concealing the fact; paler, in spite of 
almost imperceptible rouge ; abstracted and wandering of 
eye, in spite of every courteous effort to listen to the 
persons around her, or to fix her attention upon the 
stage, 

Mercedes, developed already from the convent-bred 
schoolgirl to the young lady of society, sat beside her, 
all her soul absorbed in the music, and only an im- 
‘patient nod or word of reply for the handsome young 
vicomte who leaned over her chair and whispered adula- 
tion in her ear. 

Saddenly she felt her arm grasped by slender, nervous 
fingers that left their print on the tender flesh for hours 
after. Torning eyes of mute inquiry upon her mistress, 
she saw her dilated and startled gaze fixed upon an oppo- 
site box, and heard a sharp, hissing gasp rush io and out 
of her parted lips. 

Following those straining eyes, Mercedes saw 8 man’s 
tacelooking through the little window in the door of the box 
—+ face pale, strained, ominous, evil, with close-cut, foxy 
eyes, 8 narrow forehead, and thin, cunning featares, He 
was looking intently across the house in her direction, 
but, as Mercedes instinctively felt, not at her, Sh 
turned agaia toward Lucia, and this time spoke softly. 

‘Is it some one you know, madame ?” 

‘Who? What are you talking of, child? Look at the 
stage,” replied Lucia, almost sharply, and Mercedes, a 
little wounded, but always sweet and simple, quietly 
obeyed. 

Victor saw and heard nothing of the little scene, and 
presently went to call the carriage. As the party passed 
down the grand staircase, it was mixed with another in 
some confasion, and Mercedes suddenly felt a note slipped 
into her hand, while a voice whispered : 

* Will you give that to Madame de Maisonblano, and 
oblige me very much indeed ?” 

An agitated, smiling face was close to her own, the 
game face that had stared so steadfastly through the little 
window, and Mercedes felt a strange thrill of magnetic 
power curdle through her veins as thoee burning eyes 
closely met her own. 

The next instant all was passed, and only the rapid 
chatter of the young vicomte fell upon her ear. Orush- 
ing the note into her glove, she closed her hand upon it 
with a novel sense of importance and authurity. Would 
she give it, or not? Was it right? ‘Was it honorable? 
Was it good? 

In the carriage a cold, nervous little hand was slipped 
into hers, a little chilled bird seeking warmth and shelter ; 
a sudden impulse stirred the girl’s heart, and pulling the 
crumpled note from her glove, she slipped it into those 
tremulous, frozen fingers, which closed upon it with 
avidity, recognizing the whole story without a word. 

An hour later, as Lucia kissed her pretty companion for 
good-night, she whispered, ‘“‘ Thenks—silence !” into her 
ear, and Mercedes, whispering back, ‘‘ Yes,” felt as if a 
eubtle, intangible, yet irresistible, ohain were being 
wound about her, with no power of her own to evade it. 


The next day, at the Louvre, a gentleman, encounter- 


ing Madame de Maisonblanc and her companion, bowed in 
a slightly ceremonions manner, and joined the groap. 


Madame presented him to Mercedes as Mr, Williams, 
from London. The girl bowed, and fixed her dark eyes 


upon him so keenly that he winced and changed color. 


She was wondering if that were really his name and 
country—wondering, too, if she had done well to deliver 
the note that no doubt had led to this rencontre—wonder- 
ing if, in her wish to serve Lucia, whom she deariy loved, 
she had not played traitor to Victor, always so kind, so 
generous, so thoughtful for her, so wonderfully kind and 
careful, indeed, that she sometimes was astonished, and 
asked herself why she should be so important in his eyes. 

Alter this they met Mr. Williams very olten at the 
Louvre, at ghurches, in the Bois, on exoursions to St 
Denis, Versailles, everywhere ; and Mcrcedes grew silent, 
pallid, anxious, all that was unlike herself, and, as if 
there were some malign spell in the air, Lucia, hitherto 
all that was tender and sisterly, caressing and confidential 
toward Ler, became sharp, reserved and overbearing, until 
the clear, white glow of the girl’s cheek became a dull 
pallor, and bluish tints settled beneath her eyes. 

Victor, who had set himself to win his wife’s heart by 
delicate forbearance and cautious tact, seldom ivsisted 
upon accompanying her on excursions, and at home saw 
nothing to alarm him, except Mercedes’s face, 

Finding her one day alone, he anxiously inquired : 

** Aren’t you well, my child? You don’t look so?” 

«Quite well, thank you, monsieur,” replied she, raising 
her heavy eyes with a smile. 

‘‘And happy? Tell meas frankly as if I were your own 
brother, Mercedes, for I wish to supply to you the place 
of—of all you have lost. Tell me, are you in any manner 
unhappy?” © 

‘“No—that is—dear monsieur, it is nothing that I can 
tell—thank you so much—but——” 

And she escaped out of the room. Victor shook his 
head as he looked after her. 

“Some love affair—some mystery,” muttered he 
‘*Madame must find out, and set it right. If she marries 
she shall have the dowry of my own child, or——” 

But madame made light of Mercedes’s indispositions and 
reserves, A girl’s whims, a little sentiment for Monsieur 
de Riviére, who had been attentive for a while, and now 
was épris of Mademoiselle de Fontage and her dot—it was 
nothing ; the child should have a new costume and go to 
the grand ball at the Tuileries, and all would be well. 
And Victor himself—was he going to visit the relatives 
near Bordeaux of whom he spoke? If so, why not now 
that there was a little lull in Parisian gayeties on acoount 
of Lent coming in ? When he returned they might get on 
to Rome for Holy Week, and so to Naples, which he had 
never seen. ; 

In fact, she was so amiable and almost affectionate and 
wifely of speech and manner that Victor, still the slave of 
her charms, quietly forgot Mercedes and her griefs, and 
went away to Bordeaux on a rosy cloud of hope and joy, 
fancying, poor fellow, that his haughty wife had at last 
forgiven him for marrying her, and forgotten all that went 
before her marriage. 

That evening Mr. Williams, from London, oalled, and 
after a while invited the two ladies to go and take an ice at 
Viary’s—the ice developing into a petit souper of the most 
refined yet convivial nature. 

An excursion to Fontainbleau was planned for the next 
day; the next evening Mr. Williams met them at the 
Frangaise—in fact, every day and every evening found 
him in their society, and every day and every evening 
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dvepenod the gloom and doubt of Meroedes’s heart, and 
heightened the reckless and defiant gayety that had re- 
placed Lucia’s sombre moods. 

At last there came an evening when Mercedes, really ill 
with nervous headache, was forced to retire to her own 
little room, opening of Lucia’s, at a very early hour; and 
after lying in the dark for a while, found herself so much 
better that she resolved to return to the salon, 

As she laid her hand on the portiére dividing this room 
from the bedchamber, she heard the false, silky voice of 
Markham Fioyd saying : 

“In twenty-four hours we should be beyond the reach 
of pursuit, and this ex-valet of yours need never hear of 
you again, Come, darling, come !” 

Mercedes pulled aside the curtain, and entering the 
room, stood before them, silent, stern and beantifal as an 
avenging angel. Lucis, reclined in a deep chair, was 
weeping bitterly, her hands before her eyes; Floyd, 
kneeling at her side, was trying to draw her to his breast. 
As Mercedes entered he started guiltily to his feet, and 
glared at her. 

ra roused by his action, looked up and sharvlv in- 
quired : 

** What do you want now, Mercedes? I thought you 
had retired.” 

“tI felt better and came back,” replied the girl, quietly 
and sorrowfully. ‘I thought you wished me to stay with 
you, especially while monsieur is away. Was I wrong ?” 

‘You are wrong to turn yourself into a spy. Pray, 
does monsieur pay handsomely for your services ?” re- 
plied the mistreas, in so contemptuous a tone that the 
young girl shrank and clung to a chair for support. 

“Oh, madame, you are wrong to speak so to an orphan 
without a friend in the world but yourself,” said she 
«Monsieur does not know—does not suspect-—”’ 

“Koow or suspect what? Oome, say out your vile 
and immodest thought freely, and see how it looks ?” de- 
manded madame, haughtily ; while Floyd, stariag super- 
ciliously at the intruder, said, with a sneer: 

** Mademoiselle seems to confound the offices of com- 
panion and duenna, and to be wise beyond her years in 
discovering evil wixcre no evil exists.” 

“T heard you say that in twenty-four hours you and 
madame could be beyond pursuit, and I saw you put your 
arms around her and call her ‘darling !’” said Mercedes, 
with the desperate courage of a timid creature driven to 
bay. 

The two exchanged a glance, somewhat, perkapa, like 
that of another pair hearing the voice of Truth demand- 
ing, ‘‘ Adam, where art thou ?” , 

The man was first to rally, and he smoothly said : 

‘Well, Mercedes, since you have surprised my secret, I 
will, for your own sake as well as for that of the mistress 
whom you so dreadfully wrong by your suspicien, tell you 
the whole truth. It is quite true that I am in love with a 
married woman—one of the middle olass, a friend and 
connection of Victor Pelletier, Monsieur de Maisonblanc 
as he is now called—and should I elope with her, he 
will be extremely indignant. Still, I intend to do it, and 
as madame here is one of my very dearest and most inti- 
mate friends, and a valued adviser, I wished to secure her 
promise not to share in her husbaud’s anger, and not to 
quite throw me off for my sins. So now you see, little 
girl, that this is not a matter in which you are in any 
manner bound to interfere, and of which you had much 
better have remained ignorant.” 

‘And I hope you feel thoroughly ashamed to have 
peeped and listened and spied yourself into such a ridicu- 
lous and unmaidenly state of mind,” added Lueia, 
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severely. ‘Go back to your own room, if you please, 
and see what apology you can frame to Mr. Willams, not 
to mention myself, for your insults.” 

‘Indeed, madame, dear madame, I would so gladly 
apologize if I could believe that I had been mistaken. 
Oh, tell me yourself, madame, thatIam! Tell me that 
Mr. Williams has spoken God's truth in what he hus just 
said, I will believe you, madame.” 

‘You are crazy with presumption and jealousy |” ex- 
claimed Lucia, with freezing indignation. “Do you 
suppose I will allow my guest to be so insulted as to re- 
quire his statements proved before his fuce? Go to your 
own room immediately. I think you really are ineane.” 

Pale, sorrowful and bewildered, Mercedes obeyed, and 
in her own room wrote to Victor 


“Come home, monsieur; we need you, although I cannet ex- 
plain how. Come at once, and please say nothing of this letter to 
madame, and please do not ask me to explain ft, for I never shall, 
But come. Mxnorpas.” 


A gargon pessing through the corridor raesived the letter 
and took it to the mail-box as soon as it was written; and 
when, an hour later, Floyd, in departing, said to Lucia: 
‘* Watch that girl at every moment ; see that she has no 
opportunity to write or telegraph to Pelletier,” it was 
already too late. The letter was en route. 

The next day Mr. Williams, of London, did not once 
appear at the Grand Hotel, and Madame de Maisonblane 
spent most of the day in her own room, keeping the door 
of communication between it and Mercedes closed and 
locked, thus virtually making a prisoner of the young gitl, 
who wept and waited all day long. 

Toward night her mistress unlocked the door to coldly 
say: 

“Tam going out to dine with some American friends. 
You will ring for what you wish and remain in these 
rooms,” 

Meroedes silently bent her head, and cast one timid, ap- 
pealing glance at her mistress, who turned away with a 
contemptuous gesture and left the room. 

“It must be a dinner at a restaurant, since ehe wears a 
walking dress,” was the half-unconscious comment fiash- 
ing through Meroedes’s mind ; and then, ‘' Will Mr. Wil- 
liams be of the party ? Will he come home with her? 
Will monsieur arrive before they do? What shall I say 
to him when he does come ?” 

He was coming at that moment, Reclining in the corner 
of a seat of a second-class car—for Victor was too near a 
gentleman from the beginning to become a snob when he 
became rich, he sat—his hat pulled over his eyes, his brows 
knitted, pulling at his long mustache, and pondering 
heavily and in vague terror the meaning of the little note 
between his fingers. If sometimes the ugly trath loomed 
up before him, he put it indignantly aside. 

‘*She is too proud, too honorable, too delicate for all 
that. She would not stoop to cheat me,” eaid he, again 
and again, yet did not convince himself. 

A horrible shriek from the engine, mingling discord- 
antly with another at a little distance ; a frantic rushing of 
brakemen, a jerking of the bell-pull, whistling of steam, a 
dislocating jar of the whole train, a crash—a collision—a 
meeting of heaven and earth in one wild chaos, and 
Victor Pelletier found himself lying upon his back be- 
neath tle stars, Mercedes’s note still clasped in his fingers, 
and nothing but a slight disarrangement of his toilet and 
a shaken, confused feeling in his head, to tell that he 
had escaped unscathed from a frightfal accident—the 
northern express train having, by misp!nc-ment of tho 
switches, encountered th: southern, t> tle almont total 
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destruction of both and loss of life or serious harm to at 
least half the passengers, 

An active young fellow like Victor was not long to be 
held motionless by so slight hurt as he had received, and 
was presently up and about, helping to remove such of 
the sufferers as could be reached, to a field close beside 
the track, and peering about the ruins to discover the 
poor creatures buried among them. 


MERCEDES. 


The next instant a sickly pallor overspread his face, and 
springing forward with a convulsive movement, he 
dragged the clinging female figure from the dead mans 
embrace and turned the face toward the light. 

It was Lucia, and she was dead ! 

Money and quick wit will do a great deal in this world ; 
and no important account of the great accident appeared 
next day without the feeling mention of the charming 
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‘‘See here! The poor creatures—and both dead !” ex- 
claimed an official close behind Victor, as he rose from his 
hands and knees after looking under a broken carriage. 

He turned, and saw two figures, a man and woman, fast 
locked in each other’s embrace, her face hidden in his 
breast. His face, bare and uninjured, lay full in the light 
of the brakeman’s lantern, and as Victor read its linea- 
ments—the staring, close-set brown eyes, the thin-lipped 
mouth, the retreating chin and mean outline—he started 
violently, and muttered a bitter curse. 


young wife of Monsieur de Maisonblanc, who, hastening 
to join her husband at Bordeaux, where he had been visit- 
ing his relatives, met him, indeed, but only in death ; and 
how the bereaved gentleman had returned to Paris, bring- 
ing with him the lifeless body of his adored wife, to bury 
it at Pare la Chaise. 

Nobody said anything about Mr. Williams, of England, 
nor yet of Markham Floyd, of New York. 

Mercedes, at her own request, spent the year succeed- 
ing Lucia’s death at the Convent of the Sacré Cosur. near 
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LEWIS AND THE RATTLESNA 


.— HE HAD FALLEN ALMOST DIRECTLY UPON A LARGE RATTLESNAKE, WHICH HAD THROWN ITSELF 


INTO THE DEADLY COIL 80 NEAR HIS FACE THAT ITS FANGS WERE WITHIN A FEW INCHES OF HIS NOSE.” 


Paris, and tried to think she had a vocation for the re- 
ligious life, and would always remain there; but, poor 
child, the days grew very long, the offices very monoton- 
ous; her young blood and muscles and nerves were weary 
of inaction. 

At last one day Victor came. She received him with 
unfeigned joy, and the loveliest blushes. 

He looked at her kindly, almost affectionately, and 
said : 

“*Mercedes, I am very ill, the doctors say. It is not 
probable that I shall live a year, certainly not two; for 
reasons that I cannot now explain, I shall make you my 
heiress, but, poor child, you are so ignorant of the world 
and of mankind, that you will be a veritable lamb among 
wolves if you remain as you are. Now tell me, do you 
wish to become a nun? In that case, you shall have a 
splendid dowry, and I shall leave the rest of my property 
to the Beneficenzia in Havana. But if you do not desire 
the religious life, Ican do nothing to secure your safety 
in this world, unless you will marry me and become my 
widow. Ido not ask you to love me. I do not promise 
to you more than the affection of an elder brother, but I 
will be very kind, very careful of you, poor child. Itisa 
forlorn sort of thing to offer to your bright, beautiful 
youth, but it is all I have. Will you take it ?” 

“But yes, monsieur,” replied the girl, putting both 
hands in his, ‘‘for I, too, will be kind and careful and 
faithful, and try to make you happy. Itis allI wish. I 
am content.” 

Bo they were married in the convent chapel, and went 


away to Egypt, Victor fancying to die upon the Nile; but 
the droll part of the whole story is, that be did not die at 
all, but throve and grew happy, and got well, and fell in 
love with Mercedes, who had always been in love with 
him, and they both are alive, well and happy this very 
day. 


LEWIS AND THE RATTLESNAKE, 


Tue family of John Lewis were the first settlers of Au- 
gusta, in the State of Virginia, and consisted of himself, 
his wife and four sons—Thomas, William, Andrew and 
Charles. Of these, the first three were born in Ireland, 
from whence the family came, and the last was a native of 
Virginia. 

Lewis was a man of wealth and station in the old 
country, and the cause of his emigration to America was 
an attempt on the part of a man of whom he hired some 
property to eject him therefrom, which led to an affray in 
which the noble landlord lost his life, 

Fearing, from the high standing of his antagonist, the 
desperate character of his surviving assailants, and the 
want of evidence to substantiate his case, that his life 
would be in danger if he staid, Lewis fled the country, 20- 
companied by a party of his tenantry, and settled in the 
then western wilds of Virginia. 

The father appears to have been a man of remarkable 
force and energy, and all four of his sons rendered them- 
selves conspicuous for deeds of daring and determined 
bravery during the early history of Western Virginia, and 
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that of her infant aieters, Ohio and Kentucky, which 
would require volumes + relate. 

Obarles Lewis, the hero of my pre-ent sketch, was, even 
in early youth, distinguished for those qualifications 
which have rendered the class to which he belonged—the 
Indian fighters—so remarkable am ng men. 

He was a young man when the Indians commenced their 
attacks upon the settlements of Western Virginia, but en- 
tered the contests with a zeal and courage which out- 
stripped many of his older and more boastful compeers. 
His astonishing self-possession and presence of mind oar- 
ried him aafely through many a gallant exploit, which has 
rendered his name as familiar and his fame as dear to the 
memories of the descendants of the early settlers as house- 
hold words, 

Cool, calm and collected in the face of danger, and 
quick-witted where others would be apt to be excited and 
tremulous, he was able to grasp on the instant the propi- 
tious moment for action, and render subservient to his own 
advantage the most trifling incident, 

He was so unfortunate, on one occasion, as to be taken 

prisoner by a party of Indians while on a hunting excur- 
sion, Separated from his companions, he was surprised 
and surrounded before he was aware of his danger, and, 
when he did become aware of his critioal situation, he saw 
how futile it was to contend, and how reckless and fatal it 
must be to himself should he kill one of his antagonists. 
' He knew full well that the blood of his enemy would 
be washed out in his own, and that, too, at the stake; 
whereas, if he surrendered peaceably, he stood a chance of 
being adopted by the Indians as one of themselves. Re- 
volving these things in his mind, he quietly delivered up 
his rifle to his enemies, and was le?’ away by his captors, 
who rejoiced exceedingly over their prisoner. 

Bareheaded, with his arms bound tightly behind him, 
without a coat, and barefooted, he was driven forward 
some two hundred miles toward the Indian towns, his 
inhuman captors urging him on, when he lagged, with 
their knives, and tauntingly reminding him of the trials 
which awaited him at the end of the journey. 

Nothing daunted, however, by their threats and their 
menaces, he marched on in the weary path which led him 
further and further from his friends, perfectly tractable, 
so far as his body was concerned, but constantly busy in 
his mind with schemes of escape. He bided his time, and 
at length the wished-for moment came. 

As the distance from the white settlements increased, 
the vigilance of the Indians relaxed, and his hopes in- 
creased. As the party passed along the edge of a preci- 
pice some twenty feet high, at the foot of whioh ran a 
mountain torrent, he, by a powerful effort, broke the 
cords which bound bis arms and made the leap. 

The Indians, whose aim it was to take him alive, fol- 
Jowed him, and then commenced a race for life and lib- 
erty, which was rendered the more exciting by the fact 
that his pursuers were close upon him, and could at any 
moment have dispatched him; but such was not their 
desire, and on he sped, now buoyed up by hope as his 
recent captors were lost to sight, and anon despairing of 
success as he crossed an open space which showed them 
almost at his heels. 

At length, taking advantage of a thicket through which 
he passed, and which hid him from their sight for a mo- 
ment, he darted aside and essayed to leap a fallen tree 
which lay across his path. The tangled underbrush and 
reeds which grew thickly around and almost covered the 
decaying trunk, tripped him as he leaped, and he fell 
with considerable force on the opposite side, 

For an instant he was so stunned by the fall as to lose 


his consciousness, but soon recovered it to find that the 
Todians were actively searching every nook in his imme- 
diate vicinity, and that he had fallen almost directly upon 
a large rattlesnake, which had thrown itself into the 
deadly coil so near his face that his fangs were within a 
few inches of his nose. 

Is it possible for the most vivid imagination to conceive 
of a more horrible and terrifying situation ? The pursuit 
of his now highly exasperated and savage enemies, who 
thirsted for his recapture, that they might wreak upon 
him a fearful revenge, which of itself was a fearful danger, 
calculated to thrill the nerves of the stoutest system, had 
now become # secondary fear, for death in one of its 
most terrifying and soul-sickening forms was vibrating on 
the tongue and darting from the eye of the fearful rep- 
tile before him; so near, too, that the vibratory motion 
of his rattle, as it waved to and fro, caused it to strike his 


ear. 

The slightest movement of a muscie, a convulsive shud- 
der—almost the winking of an eyelid—would have been 
the signal for his death ; yet, in the midst of this terrible 
danger his presence of mind did not leave him, but, like a 
faithfal friend, did him good service in his hour of trial. 

Knowing the awfal nature of his impending fate, and 
conscious that the slightest quivering of a nerve would 
precipitate it, he scarcely breathed, and the blood flowed 
feebly through his veins, as he lay looking death in the 


eye. 

Sarrounded thus by the most appalling danger, he was 
conscious that three of the Indians had passed over the 
log behind which he lay without observing him, and dis- 
appeared in the dark recesses of the forest, 

Several minutes—which to him were as many hours— 
passed in this traly terrifying situation, until the snake, 
apparently satisfied that he was dead, loosed his deadly 
coil, and passing directly over his body, was loat to sight in 
the luxuriant growth of weeds which grew up around the 
fallen tree. 

Oh! what a thrili—what a revulsion of feeling shook 

his frame as he was relieved from his awfal situation § 
Tears—tears of joyous gratitude—coursed down his cheeks 
as he poured out his heart to God in thankfulness for his 
escape. 
‘*T had eaten nothing,” said he to his companions, after 
his return, ‘‘for many days ; I had no firearms, and I ran 
the risk of dying with hunger before I could reach the 
settlements ; but rather would I have died than have made 
a meal of that generous beast.” 

He was still in imminent danger from the Indians, who 
knew that he had hidden in some secluded spot, and were 
searching with the utmost zeal every nook and corner to 
find him. He was fortunate enough, however, to escape 
them, and after a weary march through the wilderness, 
during which he suffered intensely fiom hunger, he 
reached the settlements. 


SCENE ON THE RIVER MAGALLOWAY, MAINE, 


AurnovuaH the River Magalloway is not much known to 
the world, it is known to the sportsmen. It runs through 
what is known os the Wilderness of Maine, a large tract 
of forest land, lyiag far beyond the settlements, which is 
inhabited only by game and the sturdy lumberman. But 
here in the pleasant diys come the health-seeking tourist 
and the eager fisher for trout. The scenery is marvel- 
ously wild and beautiful—at some plices tender and 
poetic, at others rugged and grand. ‘It is the forest 
primeval,” still retaining all its sublime characteristics. 
Tue picture we give shows the littl: steamer that ras 
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from Errold Dam to the upper settlement. On its deck are 
gathered a motley group of rongh countrymen, swells, 
sportsmen, and a few adventurous ladies. The steamer 
isself is rather a primitive affair, with its smoke-stack 
arranged in a lopsided manner on one side, The ducks 
that haunt this river have been £0 little molested that they 
can be shot from the deck. 


ON THE SHORE. 


My love and I went wandering, hand-in-hand, 
Upon the gray seashore one Winter day; 
The small white waves crept slowly toward the land, 
Then turned again like children in their play, 
But to return once more, methought they’d greet 
My love, and lay their homage at her feet. 


“ Ah! they would kiss thy feet, my dear,” I cried. 
*F’en nature yearns to pay thee homage due, 
The ocean sprites would woo thee from my side, 
And deom thee like their kindred aye untrue. 
They shall not touch theo!” Then I took her hand, 
And drew her nearer to the wide, safe Jand. 


Bwift then the envious sea came nearer by, 

And washed her footsteps from the darkling shore; 
It would not even let them silent He, 

Lest other touch than his should sweep them o’ex. 
«So, dearest,” said I, “would thy love should be 
But mine alone, as mine is but for thee!” 
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ASSURE you, my dear boy, I am ex- 
tremely sorry to appear unkind in this 
matter; but, believe me, I am acting for 
f the best.” 

«« But surely I may see Rosie, as usual 7” 
I asked. : 

“Tam afraid not,” replied Mr. Temple. 
“Tt would be very injadicious. You are 
both too young and too romantic at pres- 
ent. B-sides, your means are atterly in- 
adequate to maintain a wife.” 

“May I not bid Rosie good-by, then ?” 
I persisted. 

not at home,” replied her father, gently, 


‘Rosie is 
almost sympathetically, as he shook me by the hand. 
“«Ghe went to stay with some friends yesterday. Good- 
night ; and hope for better days.” 


“¢ Good-night,” I replied. ‘‘I suppose you don't mean 
to be unkind, Mr. Temple; but you have made me very 
miserable.” 

“My dear young friend,” he replied, putting his kand 
kindly on my shoulder, ‘‘ were you in a position to main- 
tain a wife, I would sanction your engagement in time ; 
but now such a course, though painfal for us all, is the 
only one Mrs, Temple and I oan im justice adopt. We 
shall be pleased to see you again after our return from the 
Continent. Good-night.” 

I made no reply—indeed, I could not have spoken just 
then. My throat was choked with tears, and big drops 
welled slowly from my eyes os I walked away across the 
open space facing the house, This was to be the termina- 
tion of our engagement, then ! 

Rosie Temple and I had flattered ourselves that a series 
of dances, picnics and charade-parties, with a very good 
knowledge of lawn-tennis and croquet, constituted house- 
keeping. We had £300 a year between us, and dear Rose 
always spent £40 at least on her drees annually. She hed 
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luccly been very econumicul in the matter of gloves, ana 
ha. made herself a bonnet which was in every sense bo- 
coming ; still we were not much nearer to matrimony : 
and now—— ! 

So I pursued my way across the common, end I do not 
min:! confessing that 1 shed tears as I walked in the dark 


; evening beneath the trees, and into the gloomy and 


desolate highroad, caring for nothing and for nobody 
except Kosie, my pretty, piguante Rose; wondering 
whither she had gone—or had she really gone. Was it 


| not a pardonable subterfuge on the part of Mr. Temple to 


induce me to leave the neighborhood ? 

At that time I had, unfortunately, no occupation, I 
had been a clerk in a banking-house, but the “ bad times” 
had necessitated a reduction in the ‘‘Staff,” and I was one 
of those sent away at a month’s notice and a month's 
salary. True, I had a small income derivable from 2 
legacy, but this was searcely enough to keep me in bread~ 
and-cheese and clothing. 

It will therefore be seen that Mr. Temple was quito 
tight. Matrimony was a luxury I could not afford. [ 
acknowledged it even then as I went home desponding, 

When I reached my lodgings I found two letters await- 
ing me. One was from my brother, who was commanding 
a detachment of his regiment in Ireland ; the other wan 
from my late father’s solicitor. I opened the “ official” 
note first. 

It contained only a few lines, reqnesting me to call on 
him in London in a day or two, as perhaps I might be 
able to do some work for the good-natured lawyer. 

The other letter was most cheerful, and bore a warm in- 
vitation to share my brother’s country quarters for a fort- 
night, ‘‘or longer if I liked,” next month. 

Before I went to bed I replied to both my kin@ sorre- 
spondents, accepting both invitations. 

Next day I went up to London, and in the afternoon I 
called upon the solicitor, nervously. 

His businees was simple. Did I know French ? 
Was I acquainted with bookkeeping? I was. 

‘* Well, then,” said he, ‘‘ will yon go to Geneva, and 
transact this business, particulars of which I will give you 
to-morrow? You shall be paid as my olerk, and have 
your expenses and something besides.” 

‘ Agreed,” I said, gladly; ‘‘I will go. When am I to 
aet out ?” 

** As soon as you can get ready. If you do this well I 
think I can help you to something better.” 

I wrung his hand and left him, took the first train home, 
packed up, and next morning at eleven o’clook was at the 
office in London again. I wrote to my brother telling 
him the facta, mastered my instractions, and next morning 
I was in Paris. 

I found the business at Geneva much more complicated 
than I expected. It was a liquidation case. Day after 
day passed ; the days ran into weeks ; and at last, after six 
weeks’ hard work and a run to Chamouni, I was on my 
way home again. 

«Well done !” was the verdict passed upon my efforts, 
and was very weloome, ascoompenied as it was with a 
check for fifty guineas. 4 

‘Call on me when I return to town,” said my friend, 
‘¢in about five weeke’ time, and I will tell you something 
T think you will be glad to hear.” 

My thoughts immediately flew to Rosie. Not that I 
had by any means forgotten her, but now I was idle again 
T felt even more dejected than ever. Liquidation cases are 
not romantic! I was now at liberty to join my brother, 
T telegraphed at once, and at eleven o'clock that evening J 
was knocked up to take in the reply. 


I did. 
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It was short and to the point. It ran thus —‘‘Come 
along, old fellow ; stay as long as you like,” 

I went. I lived with the detachment; and what fun 
we had! Fishing in a fine river close by; cricket; a 
little shooting, for September was upon us now ; rowing 
up and down the stream, and dining with the hospitable 
Trish residents, made up the total of our days after parade 
or inspection. 

One guest-night—for we had our little social parties 
occasionally—we were sitting at the open windows, when 
the sub. of the party exclaimed : 


I hurried ont for a coat to cover my dress-clothes. Of 
course, being in a hurry, I was delayed. In the dark I 
groped unsuccessfully, and at length when I crossed from 
my room I found that the others had driven off in the 
cars our guests had come over in. 

The sentry at the gate civilly ‘‘ shouldered ” his rifle as 
I passed, and in reply to my question told me that the 
captain and the whole party had gone, leaving word for 
me to follow, if I liked. 

Yes; but how? ‘* They’ve taken all the cars, sentry.” 


** Yes, sir ; but there’s the gig, sir.” 


THROUGH FLOOD—THROUGH FIRE.—‘'‘ LEAP !’I SHOUTED. ‘LEAP!’’? 


‘What a glare there is yonder! It’s a fire, I believe.” 

‘* Bedad, you're right !” said one of our guests. ‘‘It’s 
down by Sir John’s ; he has a house full. I hope it’s not 
the house itself.” 

‘Shall I turn out the picket?” asked my brother. 
‘* Why, look, it’s increasing ; they may want assistance,” 

As he spoke the flames mounted up and the lurid smoke 
rose high into the glare above. 

**Sound the fire-call and turn out the pickets, Ham- 
blyn,” said my brother. ‘‘Take \the men down at the 
double. We'll drive over. Oome along. Look sharp !” 


‘* Whose gig ?” 

“The boat, sir. You can scull down almost as quick 
as they’ll drive, yer honor. 

**Good !” I would pull down. It was not far; the 
moon was still bright. I knew the river pretty well. 

No sooner thought than done. A soldier from the 
guard-room came across and helped me to launch the gig. 

“‘That’s a big fire, sir; they do say it’s at the Hall 
below. Poor creatures! I hope they'll all escape. All 
right, sir ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. He let go the painter, and 
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with two vigorous strokes of the light scull I was in the 
stream. Fortunately, I knew almost every turn and bend 
of the fine river, or I should have more than once had a 
very narrow escape, if I had not been quickly upset, It 
is all very well to row in daylight, but in the gloom, 
when the banks and the water along are equally shrouded, 
so that where one begins and the other ends is an ex- 
tremely difficult problem to solve, and snags and sub- 
merged shoals are quite invisible, and pulling down a 
rapid stream is no joke. But I did not mind itthen. Urged 
by a reckless daring, I sculled rapidly on alone, 

Alone, all but for the company of two good planks, 
Whence came they, and whither they were bound, I did 
not think; but I noticed they kept close to me—now 
swirling away, now in the dim light meeting, then di- 
viding, turning round, separating themselves, and soon 
inclosing my sculls, so as to impede my way and endanger 
my safety. They hugged me so closely at last that I lay 
on my oars, and clutching the intrusive boards, pulled 
them into the boat, where, under the thwarts, they ex- 
changed dripping confidences as to what they would do 
next, What they did shall be told in due course, 


“Such great effects from trivial causes spring.” 


The blazing house was now almost visible. The reflec- 
tion was caught by the water just beyond me. On I 
scudded, round the bend of the bank, the stream hurry- 
ing me down, and now [I have opened up the town reach, 
and the burning and half-demolished building is crack- 
ling and roaring half a mile off. The smoke, dotted with 
a million sparks, flies up to heaven, while screams and 
cries and the roar of falling timbers ascend with them to 
the lurid sky. Those tiny jets of water only serve to ag- 
gravate the thirst in that fiery throat, and not to quench 
it; no man can live near such a fire as that; the heat, 
even in my gig, was soon felt distinctly, and the two 
-planks beneath my feet winked to each other in the glare, 
and glistened side by side at the thought of what was 
coming. 

A yell, a roar! Four people had got upon the crum- 
bling parapet, some feet above the stable-roofs, and were 
crying and shrieking for assistance, Twenty men at once 
rushed in to offer ropes and help, What could they do? 
The unhappy inmates, clad in evening-dress, looked weird 
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AN AFFRONT AVENGED.—THE ABBE, WITH A LOADED PISTOL, 
COMPELLING THE COUNT TO DANCE, 


and unearthly in the fiery glare. One was a lady, three 
were men, Taking off their coats, they knotted them by 
the sleeves, and let down the lady to the lower roof in 
safety. Such a cheer arose for this. Well done, brave 
men, well done! British chivalry is not yet dead when 
Englishmen and Irishmen can act like this. I watched 
and waited ; pulling in, the heat was great. I pulled away 
to the opposite wing, abutting on the river, now almost 
wholly clad in flame and smoke, but still itself unburning. 

What is that? Can it be a man or woman kneeling 
there, and unobserved amid the shrouding smoke by all 
the rest, who are gazing at the gallant men around the 
stables ? The soldiers had arrived and were doing good 
service; bat no one else perceived the solitary form 


wrapped in an ulster coat, and trembling on the wall 


above the river. 

Not a moment was to be lost. I pulled in hastily. 

‘*Leap,” I shouted, ‘leap !” As I spoke I rose up in 
the boat. The planks winked once more and rattled. 
*‘Jump!” I yelled, in my excitement. 

One look to heaven—a glance down to the swiftly run- 
ning river, and the person I addressed leaped feet first. 
Unthinkingly, I moved suddenly ; the light gig rocked. 
In vain I attempted to recover my balance; the boat 
tipped over, and I fell headlong into the water, now cov- 
ered with débris, 

The two planks started after me together from beneath 
the thwarts. 

I sank; and asI did so I thought of Rosie, and made 
up my mind to die, if I must, but I struggled manfully 
for life the while. 

* * 


* * * * 


When one is unwillingly under water the brain seems 
to become busier than at all other times. I know not 
why, but in that half minute or so I was underneath I saw 
many acts of my life. Circumstances looked, from my 
mental point of view, very different from what they had to 
my bodily eyes. I had plenty of time to repent of my 
rashness, to utter a prayer and to forgive my enemies ; 
and then I struggled, knocked my head, half sank again, 
put out my right arm and grasped something. It was o 
plank. 

Seeing a body rising up close by, I raised the head. 
The person I had tried to save was sensible, evidently. 
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I was delighted to find that he, too, was floating on a 
plank, tLe twin supporter of ny arm; and how these 
good friends tossed avout, and drove up against each other 
in sheer delight, as we all floated away fast down-stream 
together, baffles description. 

I impelled my plank toward the other, and, no doubt 
aided by that wondrous law of attraction and sympathy 
which exists even in word, I succeeded in getting close to 
my companion. Leaning my arms upon the trusty 
planks, I managed to support tne form near me; but all 
this time we neither of us spoke a word, nor could we dis- 
cern each other’s features, The fast subsiding fire was 
far bebind us now. 

The steady planks kept floating with us toward the 
bank, but I was not very anxious to go ashore just then, 
as the river-sides were steep, and certain curling eddies 
did not look attractive. 

The moon had been obscured by heavy clouds ; but we 
could discern the stones which here and there rose up 

“from out the water, from a shoal in mid-stream. We 
should soon be in safety. The planks apparently thought 
otherwise. They bobbed about and grew very impatient 
to reach the shore. 

There’s distant thunder! A storm is coming up. No, 
it must be a train passing the the bridge above. No; the 
noise increases ! the sound is borne continuously on the 
wind. The planks got very restless now. The banks 
even came closer to us, but the stream ran all the faster. 
the noise was getting louder every minute. 

I knew what it was at last. I knew too well. It was 
the Mill Weir ! 

If the sluice were open to the huge overshot wheel our 
doom was sealed. Nothing much short of a miracle could 
aave us. Striking out for the bank, I called to my com- 
panion to do the same, but encumbered with the ulater 
cout, his progress was not great. 

We would find footing on the lasher, probably ; the 
eddy would assist us. 

We floated round the turn in the stream. Tho wheel 
was revolving. I could plainly hear the splash, splash cf 
its monotonous clank and dash ; the water dripped and 
run away from the grinding woodwork, and gladly 
escaped beneath to save being crushed to air on the top of 
those mighty paddles, 

We had two channels to chose from—one over the weir, 
the other beneath the wheel. The suction to the latter 
was tremendous. I swam strongly for the former. I 
reached the slippery piles and caught them. A bright 
light was burning in a small window in the mill, twenty 
yards or so away. We were in an eddy fora moment, I 
called out loudly. A head was put ont, I yelled agnin. 
The plank whereon I lay slipped from beneath me, rose up 
again, and carried me headlong down the foaming lasher 
like an arrow from a bow, while my companion was 
wrenched away and darted for the wheel. A Joud cry 
escaped me as we parted, All was over now. Death at 
last. 

“Oh, Rosie i ny darling Rosie ; till we meet in heaven 
—furewell !” I had time to think so much—no more, 

* * * * < * 

“ He’s all right; don’t you lubbera keep around like 
that ; sheer off, can't ye? Let a chap have a mouthful of 
air! Hurral. yer sowls! he’s breathin’!” ; 

He was. It was I. But how weak, how very ill, men- 
tally and bo:ily, I felt when first I woke agaia to life and 
asked for ‘‘ Rosie !” 

“Shure he’s wanderin’ in his mind, so he is, Dinny, 
rup bd and tell the captain the gintloman'salive, Hurry, 
now ! 


I remember nothing more until I found myself in bare 
racks, in my brother's quarteys. Then I suppose I fell 
asleep. But when I again awoke to consciousness, they 
told me, in moffled tcnes, that I had only just puiled 
through brain-fever, snd had been in bed nearly five 
weeks, 

Five weeks! Iwas due in London! I told the doctor 
80, or somebody spoke for me—at least, the voice was not 
like my own. 

“Indeed, then, it’s out o’ this ye don’t stir, me led, 
lawyers or no lawyers. Quiet now, or I'll give ye a com- 
poser, and send ye to sleep for another month !” 

I submitted, and got better. Ina fortnight I was down 
again in the ante-room, where I was welcomed as a “‘ hero 
of romance.” The good-natured quizzing and congratu- 
lations on my recovery were incessant, At last, noticing 
my puzzled look, my brother said : 

“Perhaps he hasn’t heard the real facts—have you, 
HH ?” 

“I have not the very slightest idea what you are all 
talking about,” I replied. ‘If it’s a joke, I don’t see 1t.” 

“Now, look—here she is again! Lucky fellow!” 

**Not a day but what she rides over to inquire.” 

‘* Her father’s here, too.” 

“Tell them to come in, Hamblyn, and see the pre- 
server of the ‘sole daughter of his house and heart,.’” 

I heard, but scarcely heeded, all this ‘‘ chaff.” 

The door opened—a lady in well-fitting habit appeared, 
Mechanically I rose as she oame in. I looked at her for 
one brief second, the next I had clasped her in my arms. 

**Rosie, my darling Rosie, can it be you, indeed ?” 

No doubt about it, She had come tothank me, For 
what? For saving her life that night when Sir John 
Carney’s house was burned. 

It was Rosie I had rescued, then. No wonder my heart 
had beat so fast while we floated down the stream. 

Rosie was my own at last, She is mine atill, thank 
Heaven! 

Very little explanation is necessary. Mrs. Temp's ard 
her daughter had been paying a round of visits, and whila 
staying at Sir John Carney’s house the fire had broken 
out, 

Rosie had been my companion during that twenty 
minates in the water. Wrapped up as she was, and silent 
as we both were, we did not recognize each other in the 
dark. The miller had stopped the wheel and pulled Rosie 
out of the eddio just in time. 

For a day or two Rosie had been quite unable to give an 
account of her resoue from the fire; and when her father 
arrived, in obedience to a telegram, he learned at the bar- 
racks—where he had called with Sir John to thank the 
commanding-officer for his timcly assistance — that his 
daughter’s preserver was myself. 

The reader will almost guess the sequel. Soon after my 
return to London I was appointed secretary of a nice 
little company, with a nice little salary, and work to 
match, all through the influence of the good solicitor. 
This employment left mo Joisure fer other work which [ 
was lucky enough to obtain, and my success emboldened 
me to isk for Rosie once more, 

This time I was not refused. We were married tho 
year following ; and now when we wander ‘over hill, 
over dale,” we often recall how we struggled together for 
life that memorable night, through flood—tLrough fire." 
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Seir-resrzot is the key to, and generator of, a more 
elevated tone of sentiment; and where this is not quite 
lost, efforts wil! still be made to preservo it, 


4N AFFRONT AVENGED. 


BRAVERY, 


*Trs a grand word, and one to which all pay homage. 
A quality wherewithal we naturally invest those ideal 
personages whom youth’s romance elevates to a hero’s 
pedestal, What a variety ours included—warriors of every 
realm, from the yellow-huired Viking, battle-ax in hand, 
to the dark-browed Norman Crusader in coat of mail! 
How the pulse throbs and the eye glistens when reading 
for the first time of the Pass of Thermopyls and its heroic 
band! Or the reacting of that story in later days, told 
in the page 

“That genius has made golden with Its glow!”, 


Then we come to individual acts of heroism ; and humanity 
seems a higher and a wortbier thing, and the world a 
prouder place, when hearing of these noble men, each at 
his post of duty, intrepidly encountering almost certain 
death. The engineer who, holding on with iron grip, 
perils his own life to save those within his charge; the 
captain, who remains with the sinking ship to the very 
last; the fireman, who boldly rushes into the burning 
dwelling. And these hear no trumpet-call, nor beat of 
drum, nor battle-cry, to urge them onward, And with 
perhaps a greater bravery, for ’tis more perilous, does the 
grimed and coarsely clad miner (ab, what a contrast to 
our plumed and martial heroes of old !) go down into the 
darksome pit, to the rescue of his fellow-men. But is 
there no other courage than that which dares to die? 
Ay, assuredly there is a yet greater one—to bravely live! 
*Tis easy, when Fortune showers upon us her golden 
favors, and the world smiles approvingly—'tis very easy to 
steer our little bark over Life’s smooth wat:rs ; but let the 
fickle goddess forsake us, that gold change to the withered 
leaves of Eastern fable, and too oftcn the faltering spirit 


asks : 
‘‘ Who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The proud man’s contumely ?” 


And the coward hand is raised to take away that life his 
God has given! All honor to the brave heart, serene in 
the li: ht of day ; and in the darkness, with upward gaze, 
hopefally and truthfully remembering 


“ We never see the stars, 
Till we see naught but them.” 


THE PART SOME VEGETABLES PLAY. 


AsParacus is a strong diuretic—that is, it acts on the 
kidneys, and forms part, remarks a contemporary, of the 
cure for rheumatic patients at such health-resorts as Aix- 
les-Bains. Sorrel is cooling, and forms the staple of that 
soupe aux herbes which a Frenon lady will order for herself 
after a tiring journey. Carrots, as containing a quantity 
of sugar, are avoided by some people, while others com- 
plain of them as indigestible. With regard to the latter 
accusation, it may be rem:rked that itis the yellow core 
of the carrot that is difficult of digestion—the outer, a 
red layer, is tender enough. In Savoy the peasants have 
recourse to an infusion of carrots as a specific for jaundice. 
The large sweet onion is very rich in those alkuline ele- 
ments which connteract the poison of rheumatic gout. If 
slowly stewed in weak broth and eaten with a little good 
pepper, it will be found to be an admirable article of diet 
for patients of studious and sedentary habits. The stalks 
of cauliflowers have the same sort of value, only too often 
the stalk of a cauliflower is so ill-boiled and unpalatable 
that few persons would thank one for proposing to them 
to make part of their meal consist of so uninviting an 
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article. Turnips, in the same way, are often thought to 
be indigestible, and better suited for cows and sheep than 
for delicate people. But here the fault lies with the cook 
quite as much as with the root. The cook boils the turnip 
badly, and then pours some butter over it, and the eater 
of such a dish is sure to be the worse for it. Try a better 
way. Half boil the turnip, and out it in slices like half- 
dollars. Butter a pie-dish, put in the slices, mix it with 
a little milk aod weak broth, dust once with bread-o:umbs 
and pepper and salt, gd bake in the oven till it gains a 
bright golden brown. ‘his disb, which is the Picdmoute 
ese fashion of eating turnips, ought to be popular. 


AN AFFRONT AVENGED, 


Some young persons were walking, come time sinos, in 
the Wood of Boulogne, when they saw an abbé singing ut 
the foot of a tree. They drew near and surrounded him ; 
the abbé at once stopped short. The most forward then 
spoke, and said that, attracted by the charms of his voice, 
they had come there to listen. 

The singer excused himself—they insisted. He refgsed 
again ; the speaker then lifted his cane, and threatened to 
lay it across his shoulders if he required any further 
entreaty. 

The poor abbé, secing there was no reasoning with 
these gentlemen, set about his part, and sang, as one may 
imagine, very ill. 

‘Do it again, sir,” ssid the spokesman of the company. 
‘You will sing better the second time.” 

In short, they made him rehearso half of the songs he 
knew, after which they left him, with many compliments 
on his voice, and, above all, on his style of singing. 

The abbé, who naturally had taken the affair much to 
heart, Icst no time. While the gentlemen continned their 
walk, laughing at his expense, he hastened to the gate of 
Boulogne, and, by the description he gave of them, found 
out their coachman. From 1l.im he learned that he who 
had threatened to cane him if he did not sing was the 
Connt of , & Black Musketeer, and he got particular 
information as to his residence. 

The next morning, very esrly, the abbé hastened to bis 
house, and, being admitted, tuld the count that be was 
come to demand satisfaction for the affront given tho 
evening before, 

‘Do you understand the aword ?” asked the count. 

‘*That is no business of yours,” answered the abbé : 
“you will see that by-and-by.” 

** Be it so,” said the count 
the fleld of battle ?” 

‘On the very spot where the affront was given,” 
rejoined the abbé. 

“With all my heart,” said the count, and getting 
ready instantly, he ordered his horses to be put to the car- 
riage. 

Our two repaired to the ecene of the previous evening's 
proceedings. While the mu:keteer was taking off his 
coat, the ab! 6 tcok a pistol out of his pocket and clapped 
it to his bre: st. 

** We are not come here to fight, sir,” anid he. ‘You 
made mening yesterday against my will. I take you to be 
a good dancer, and you shall dance, or I will blow out 
your brains.” 

In vain the soldier, startled at the pistol, would have 
pleaded the laws of honor. 

“You were a stranger to them yosterday,” said the 
abbé, ‘and desrrve no other usage. No more talk, or I 
will avenge myself immediately, let what will come of it.” 


** But where shall we fix 
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The musketeer was obliged to comply. Accordingly, 
he asked, submissively, what he must dance. 

*Cupri’s minuet is what I am going to sing,” said the 
abbé, who thereupon warbled out the tune, directing his 
pupil all the while by the pistol. 

When the minuet was over the abbé required a horn- 
pipe, rigadoon, etc. At last, throwing aside his pistol and 
drawing his sword, he said, quietly : 


A CAT HATCHING 


CHICKENS. 


A CAT HATCHING CHICKENS. 


I wisx to tell you a little anecdote about the doings of a 
bantam hen and cat that I had in the Summer of 1876, I 
put seven eggs under the hen for her to sit upon, and this 
she did with the help of the cat. When the hen came off 
to eat and drink in the daytime, the cat would go on the 
eggs and keep them warm until the hen came in; then 


A CAT HATCHING CHICKENS. 


‘*We have now nothing to reproach each other with. 
Let us fight.” 

‘*No,” cried the count, ‘we will not. ‘You are too 
brave a conqueror. You have corrected my folly. I 
have to thank you for the lesson, Let us be friends for 
the future,” 

The two then embraced each other ; and so commenced 
what proved, let us hope, a lasting friendsbip. 


the cat would leave for the hen to go on the nest, while she 
would sit upon the next box and watch for the rats and 
mice that came to disturb thehen. When the chicks were 
hatched puss would sit and watch them, so that no harm 
came to them when they strayed from the hen; and I 
think, if it had not been for the cat, they would have been 
taken by the rats, Iam happy to say that all the chicks 


escaped harm. 


At 
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TO START FOR ENGLAND?’” 


AW EALTED SE PU LC Hee. 


By M. T. CALDOR, 
Cuarrer V. 


Pai Marxuam took his way from the pension down 
to the town the next morning at an early hour. He had 
carefully but vainly searched the few papers to be found 
among the dead Englishman’s effects for any address in 
England which might give him a clew to the young lady’s 
relatives. But finding in the well-worn pocket-book a 
card on which was written, ‘‘ Address all letters to Caleb J. 
Howe, Darmocke, Wales,’”’ he had ventured to telegraph 
the night before to that address. He cherished a strong 
hope that this morning’s visit would find a telegram from 
the aunt counseling the young girl’s course, or assuring 
her of a friend waiting for her upon her arrival in London. 


But he was doomed to disappointment. No message what- 
ever had been returned. 


Vol. XIV., No, 5—37. 


He went on to the hotel, a little chagrined and down- 
cast for this failure, Mr. Anderson met him at the door. 

‘* @ood-morning, sir,” he said, cheerily. ‘‘ This is a bad 
business, is it not? I don’t think the poor child has 
slept any, judging from my wife’s account. She and Kitty 
are both rather knocked up by the night’s experience. 
Why, sir, this lovely gir! 1s as unsophisticated as a baby. 
She knows nothing vf society—nothing at all. Yet it 
seems she has been a regular Bohemian, wandering over 
the Continent here and there for years, all alone with her 
father. He seems to have taught her plenty of book- 
knowledge, but to have given her no opportunity for 
anything else. I really believe she has never had an 
intimate friend of her own sex.” 


4 WHITED 
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“Bat she seems very fond of this aunt,” suggested 
Philip. 

‘* Bléss your sou), man, she has never seen her! She 
does not kuow where she lives, even, nor in what part of 
England her father was born. It is a most extraordinary 
case, Something wrong somewhere, depend upon it, 
with the father ; because she tells how he loved Eugland, 
and yet wus never able to return to it. Poor little thing! 
It is a sad case.” 

“IT should think so, indeed,” said Philip, ruefully. 
“You say she never saw the aunt.” __ 

“So shesays; but has kept a close correspondence with 
her all the time since she was able to write, and it bas 
been the longing of their two lives, she says, to meet each 
other in England.” 

“Ob, well, if she has letters, that is enough. I will telo- 
_ graph the aunt, and let her know exactly when we start,” 

exclaimed Philip, reassured from an unexpected dilemma, 

** Well, come in and see her for yourself. Kitty says 
‘she is too sweet for anything,’ if you can understand the 
meaning of that feminine gibberish. But I do wish she 
would rouse iuto a little pluiner realization of her situa- 
tiou.” : 

Philip followed the speaker into the hotel reception- 
room. Mis. Anderson was there, but neither of the 
younger ladies was visible. The former came to meet 
Puinp with a cordial smile and an extended hand. 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Markham. Iam afraid yor will 
ba disipp inted. I don’t thiok the poor child has slept 
at all, and Kitty doesn’t even feel sure that she has maue 
any advance into her confidence. She is sitting there at 
the window which gives the castle view and the glimpse 
of the pension. And, oh, such dreary, desolute eyes as 
they are! It makes my heart ache, It is very difficult to 
make her talk.” 

“That is not strange,” said Philip, compassionately. 
‘* She is so completely bewildered by this dreadtul shock.” 

“Yes, aud then she has been—peculiarly educated. 
Do you know, I don’t think she has learned how to be at 
ease in the society of other ladies! She is painfully at a 
loss with Kitty, though my daughter's whole heart has 
gone out to her.” 

“‘T must ascertain her aunt’s address. I meant to have 
eurpris-d her with a telegram this morning. But my ad- 
d exs was probably of no use, for there has been no 
response.” 

“It is very fortunate for you that Mise Van Benthuysen 
is going with you. I wisn she could be a little more 
genial in her manners. Still it is certainly very kind in 
her to go, for I kuow she intended a long tour abroad. 
But I will briug the girls down to you.” 

Aad she left the room, to return very quickly, followed 
by their sorrowful gnest and Kitty, her cheery face 
sobered into an unusual gravity. ; 

‘The sudden glow of interest which broke over the young, 
Weary countenance as the blue eyes f-ll upon Philip was 
painfully apparent to them all She came to his side 
eagerly. 

“Toe burial is over, They have told me of it. Oh, 
when are we to start for Englaud ?” 

‘To-morrow morning, I hope. That is, if you are 
able. Iam sorry to bear that you have not slept. It 
woald very much retard the journey if vou were ill.” 

“Bat I shall not be. And when I find my aunt I ehal) 
be contorted and shall rest, and shal! know ——” She 
paused, and the pale lips quivered as she looked up ap- 
pvalingly into Philip's face, and added : ‘I am so strange 
now. I seam tv be two or three persons, but all strange 
ty me, I don’t fiad myself any more than I find my 
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father, and I cannot talk, I can scarcely think, because 
the horrible strangeness swallows everything else.” 

Mr, Anderson coughed, te hide a choking of the throat. 
His wife and dauguter furtively wiped away a tear. And 
Philip knew that his own eyes had dimmed with a sudden 
dew, so pathetic were the words and the wistful tone. 

**We will find your aunt as speedily as we can. I 
think it would be wise to send a telegram announcing 
your coming. Will you give me her address ?” he said, 
gently, 

She seemed to catch the meaning of all be said to her, 
without that painful ¢ffort to acquire it which marked 
her reception of other people’a conversation. 

“Aunt Anne’s address! Why—why——” And then 
suddenly she wrung her hands wildly, and faltered in a 
hoarse whisper: ‘‘ Why, Ido not knowit, I wrote my 
letters and papa always inclosed them in his.” 

‘‘Never mind,” Philip hastened to say, soothingly. 
**We can find it ont, of course, when we reach London. 
You said she lived in London ?” 

**No, not in London, but in the country outside some- 
where. I do not know t'.e name, but, ob! 1 know it so 
well by her descriptions that I shall recognize everything. 
Iam sure that I shall, And though she has never seen 
me, she loves ms—she loves me dearly.” 

‘* T should liko to have her meet you in London. If wo 
conld telegraph to her we might insure it, And you 
never saw your father’s letters alter they were directed ?” 

The violet eyes deepened till the purple depths seemed 
almost black ; another quiver caught the sensitive lips, 

**Once, a long time ago,” she suid, slowly, in an almost 
inarticulate voice, ‘*I was conquered by curiosity, und I 
waited till he had gone ont, I went to his desk and 
looked at the letter, and he found it out, and he talked to 
me for the first time about hia trouble, He said when I 
was old enough to comprehend, and it was pradent for 
him to impart the knowledge, he would tell me every- 
thing. And until that time I was never to ask or seck to 
know. Oh, father, father !’” 

_ “If you could recollect that name it might answer,” 
said Philip. 

The others tacitly admitted that he was most successful 
in dealing with the girl, and they stood aside listening, 
but not interfering in the conversation. 

“I know it was to be sent to Darmoche, Wales, for I 
looked up the name on the map, and had hard work to 
find it. I think all letters were sent there,” she said, 
presently. 

‘Ah, perhaps I have already found it, Culeb J. Howe. 
Darmoche, Wales,” said Philip. 

‘Yes, that is the name, I um sure.” 

“TI will go back to the telegraph-office again, then. An 
answer may yet come,” he said, with renewed hope. 
“But you think we had beat start for England, whether 
we heur or not ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! It is all there is Jeft for me, to reach 
England and my Aunt Anne,” was answered, engetly. 

‘* By-the-way, she was your father’s sister. But is she 
unmarried ? Would her name etill be Miss Aune Yonnge ?” 

** Yes, oh, yes, she is unmarried, and was my father’s 
only sister.” 

Here M.ss Van Benthnysen’s tall figure appeared, un- 
announced, within the doorway, She looked even more 
strange and weird than at first to Philip's eyes, but he 
howed with dne deference. Words could not explain to 
her how thankful be should be for her company buck to 
England, however little she might assist his melunchely 
task. 


“JT presume the arrangements are unchanged, Mr, 
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fhe aaa We shall start for England in the morn- 
4 Yd 

“If your convenience will permit, madam,” replied 
Philip. 

“ And this child hears nothing—from England? I un- 
derstood that you had telegraphed ?” 

** As yet there is no response, But I still hope to hear 
during the day.” 

She gave a short nod, as sole response, and turned to 
Kitty Anderson, who was evidently as much of a favorite 
as it was possible for any one to be with so unsympathetic 
a nature, 

“Will you believe it, Kitty, that shopman undertook to 
cheat me—a matter of fifty marks—on those ivories I 
selected the other day? But he found his match. I 
showed him my memoranda, and told him he must abide 
by it, or not a pfenning of my whole order would be his. 
He blustered and whined, and sputtered an indefinite 
amount of gibberish, but he yielded at Iast, I didn’t 
leave the shop till I saw everything secarely packed and 
in the carrier’s hands.” 

** Theivories were exquisite,” said Kitty, laughing, ‘‘ but 
I suspect that mamma was thoroughly swindled, so I am 
glad if you have redressed her wrongs.” 

“Tam not very often imposed upon in that fashion,” 
asserted Miss Van Benthuysen, triumphantly, ‘‘though 
Tam a little chagrined by my defeat at tho jewcler’s, The 
wretch saw that I was perfectly in love with that set of 
Berlin jewelry, I never saw such bracelets; if a spider 
had woven them they could not have been more ethereal- 
looking. Why, lace itself was coarse beside them! I 
haggied over them fortwo hours, if a minute, and he never 
abated one mark.” 

“*Tt seems strange that so rade a material as that iron 
can be wrought so daintily,” observed Mrs, Anderson. ‘I 
must say, though, that I prefor Genoese filigree.” 

“The Berlin suits sme,” said Miss Vin Benthuysen. 
*T confess I would like to set a diamond in those bracelets. 
Then for my wearing they would be perfect.” 

“ Tron setting for diamonds !” ejaculated Kitty. ‘*You 
are determined to be dizarre, Miss Van Benthuysen.” 

“‘ Nature projected that determination, I suspect,” said 
the lady, with a steady flush of her eyes. ‘‘Old people 
are apt to like odd surroundings. Atleast, Ido. I shall 
be very proud of my beautiful Berlin set, when I wear it 
at home.” 

“Then you were conquered once. You took it at his 
price,” laughed Kitty. 

*‘Yeg; the little wretch was too keen-eyed, He knew 
I meant to have it. If I could have remained a week I 
would have managed it on my own terms. The only 
satisfaction I have is that two of the gold pieces I gave him 
were pierced and short of weight. If only the next 
person to whom he offers them demands a reduction, I 
shall be comforted.” 

She joined Kitty’s laugh. 

Philip glanced toward Miss Younge. She mt with 
hands dropped listlessly into her lap, and weary eyes 
gazing dolly at the gray sky, which was threatening the 
usual Heidelberg experience of mi-t and rain. 

It was very evident that sho had not heard a word that 
passed between the others, 

“1 will go down to the office again, A telegram may 
have arrived by this time,” be sui-!, feeling that in this 
way only could he do enything to comfort her desolation. 

Mr. Anderson rose with alucrity. 

**T will go with you und briog back the word.” 

And as they strolled down aronnd the little garden 
equare before tue hotel, vat upon the public street, the two 
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men talked with tender sympathy about this peculiarly 
desolate child, thrown thus strangely upon their care, 

“Miss Van Benthuysen muy be a most valuabie friend, 
provided you do not fiud the anat,” said Mr. Anderson. 

A sudden inspiration flashed upon Puilip as the thought 
came, 

**She can help me to find the aunt—of course she can. 
Miss Van Benthuysen must know her name and her 
address. Thank Heaven, that difficalty will be avoided if 
no telegram appeara.”’ 

Consequently, on his own account he felt less disap- 
poiatment to find no message waiting for him. 

‘*I am very sorry for Miss Younge. It would make me 
very happy to put a loving message from this aunt into 
her hands to-day. But I can’t thiok it will appear now. 
I can only hope to find her frieads promptly when we 
reach England,” he said, as he parted from Mr. Anderson, 
‘*T will see that all the luggage is cared for, and cull at the 
hotel early enough to take leave of your kind wife and 
daughter. I can only repeat agiin how grateful [ am for 
your assistance in this sorrowful affair.” 

“Tt is little enough we have been able to do; and, 
indeed, it is not much you have needed, for, as I told my 
wife this morning, I never saw a clearer-headed young 
fellow, nor a more discreet one, than you have proved your- 
self. Isha)! bope to renew our acquaintance in England, 
where you must promise to call promptly when we retarn, 
I think I gave you the card yesterday.” 

‘*You are very kind,” returned Philip, the color rising a 
little upon his ingenuous countenance at this unexpected 
tribute. 

‘Mind that you obey me. We shall all wish to know 
more of you,” 

And with a warm handclasp, they parted at the corner 
of the street, and Philip pursued his way up the mountain 
to take his last dinner with Frau Heller at the pension. 

While it was still early in the morning, the last adieux to 
Heidelberg and the Andersons were spoken, and it seemed 
almost as dreamlike to Philip as to the pale girl who 
leaned her head buck wearily against the cushioned side 
of the railway carriage, when he found himself seated 
opposite Miss Van Benthuysen, whizzing away from the 
pleasant old town and the placid Nechar. He leaned out 
from the window, and gazed wistfully as long as he hada 
glimpse of the Konigastah! or the cas'le. 

He had been s0 absorbed in another's experience that he 
had given little thought to himself. He realized now that 
it also meant a great deal to him to leave his pleasant 
student life and go out into the unknown world which 
awaited him. Perbaps ono reason why his sympathies 
had gone forth so freely to this desolate girl was because 
he was himself so isolated from ties of home and kindred. 
An only child, with his parents both dead, and the nearest 
relatives a family of grown-up cousins, he had felt often 
enough an alien and a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
But he possessed a cheery, conrageous disposition which 
made him friends wherever he went; and one tnerpected 
piece of good fortune had given him a happy taith in a 
o ntioually favoring Providence. 

Fonr years before, when he was counting up his meagre 
resources, and wondering to what path of life he mast 
turn bis steps, he received o brief and businces-like letter 
from the solicitors of Colonel Muloolm Trente, They an- 
nounced that, on acconnt of a warm interest in his dead 
mother, that gentleman required her son to be eda- 
ested as thorough'y as might be, and recommended s 
faithfal devotion to the conrse at Heidelberg University. 
Acoomranying the letter wana generous check with the 
intumation thut good conduct would be likely to 1usaze the 
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semi-annual appearance of the same important document, 
Philip wrote an enthusiastic letter of thanks, directed to 
Colonel Trente through the solicitors. 

He had no reason to doubt of its arrival at its proper 
destination. But no answer ever came back. It gave the 
warm-hearted boy a pang; he had so ardently hoped to 
win. the affection as well as the good-will of this unknown 
benefactor. Every year, on receipt of his generous allow- 
ancé, he wrote a similar letter, detailing the particulars of 
his work; what he planned; how much he had accom- 
plished. Twice he had respectfully hinted his desire for a 
scrap of advice in regard to a certain course. Not a word 
had ever come in response. And now, since advancing 
manhood had broadened his ideas and deepened his 
aspirations, he recognized the wisdom of the course 
pursued with him, though his heart was still hungry for 
a word of interest and sympathy in the man instead of the 
student. 

And now, at last, he was summoned to meet Colonel 
Trente face to face. Philip was as full of romantic curiosity 
asa girl concerning this meeting and its consequences, 
But until now these thoughts had been held in abeyance 
by his deeper interest in Miss Younge’s trouble. For a few 
moments he gave himself up to selfish absorption and the 
rapid changes of his mobile face, the flashing and 
darkening of the eyes, that clung fondly to the fading 
outlines of the grand old ruin, awakened Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen’s interest, for that keen eye had not lost a single 
flitting expression on the goodly young countenance 
opposite her. 

“Well,” she said, her jarring laugh breaking the silence 
rather disoordantly, ‘‘it is evidently quite as much a pleasure 
for you to turn your face toward England, Mr. Markham, 
as for the rest of us. You may keep a strong rein upon it, 
but J geo that you have a vivid imagination. You hope 
for samething brilliant to greet you there.” 

Philip gave a little start, and came back from his day- 
dreams. Yes; Heidelberg was behind him, and he was 
setting out for England. He was the protector of this 
litt, traveling party. Here was Miss Van Benthuysen 
bolt upright in the corner opposite him, with her sable 
cloak well wrapped about her. There was the pale orphan, 
drooping listlessly against the cushions of the seat beside 
himself, and Mitkens was, doubtless, still snugly ensconced 
amidst the bundles in the third-class compartment, where 
he himself had consigned her by her mistress’s orders. 

He gave himself a little shake to scatter the cobwebs. 

**T beg your pardon, Miss Van Benthuysen ; you made 
a remark, and I scarcely caught its drift.” 

She repeated it, giving the same meaning, in substance, 
if she changed the words a little. 

Philip smiled good humoredly. 

**I suppose I should be the exceptional man if I did not 
sometimes build castles. But I assure you they are very 
vague and exceedingly Spanish.” 

“‘Raze them down promptly,” said the lady, briskly; 
*‘ none of our beautiful dreams come true.” 

**None of them,” repeated Philip. ‘I don't like you 
to say that, Miss Van Benthuysen.” 

“There are a great many things that children don’t 
like,” returned she, grimly. 

“T accept the little slap, but Iatill take exception tothe 
declaration,” he returned with a pleasant smile. ‘I insist 
that a great deal comes true.” 

“‘Certainly, all our evil forebodings, our grim glimpses 
of black, overhanging clouds, They all are true—every 
one, young man.” And the cold, steely glitter of the eyes 
confronting him made him wince. But he shook his head 
and maintained his position manfully. 


**Not more than the others, Miss Benthuysen. I can go 
to grand old authorities to prove it. I don’t ventare to 
assert my own experience, but theirs, 

“Itell you any other view is arrant nonsense—con- 
summate folly. And that man or woman is wise who waves 
back the deceitfal visions of hope. When you have lived 
to my time you will know.” 

‘Please Heaven, I shall, and know that patient effort 
wins success; that unselfish love receives back its own 
rich largesse of answering love ; that faith in the good, 
and true, and pure leads far up the heights above the 
black clouds and tempests,” answered Philip, respectfally, 
but with sturdy persistence. 

Miss Van Benthuysen glared at him savagely. 

** Love, answering love! bah!” she spit forth, contempt- 
uously. ‘It wins deceit, fraud, treachery—and it receives 
back, sometimes—its richly merited punishment. Young 
people are such fools! I have no patience with them. 
Come now, I can see some of your visions for myself. 
You are thinking of taking your present knightly 
prowess”—and she nodded her head significantly toward 
the still fignre beyond him— “to a worthy field. You 
picture eager arms stretched out to take the burden from 
you—everlasting gratitude to be your guerdon. I dare 
say you are building up the most extravagant hopea— 
ancestral home, family honors, boundless wealth, all to 
be hunted up, to fall back into your arms at length.” 
She laughed fiercely and sarcastically as she concluded. 
‘‘Wait and see—see what you will find.” 

“«T trust it will be the one I shall seek, Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen,” responded Philip, the color rising in his cheeks, 
and his voice betraying something of the indignation he 
felt. ‘‘IfI only find the affectionate heart for which this 
needy child is yearning, my efforts will be amply rewarded 
and my part will be ended. I build no other anticipa- 
tions here.” 

“ And if you don’t find what you seek ?” questioned the 
strange woman, bending eagerly toward him. 

«Then I shall ask you to find it for me,” answered he, 
promptly ; and, with hia recovered cheerinees he added, 
“And my faith still serves me well. Miss Van Benthuy- 
sen, I believe you will do it.” 

**Do you think me capable of impoasibilities ?” 

“‘T think that if that address is not to be had in London, 
you can show me where to find it,” he answered again. 

“T never knew or heard of that name until yesterday 
at the hotel in Heidelberg,” she said, speaking every 
syllable slowly and impressively. 

He looked at her steadily for a moment, then, smiling 
still, returned : 

‘* But I have faith that, if the need comes, you will find 
a way to learn it. What I hope most is that the need shall 
not come.” 

“‘T made a mistake in sending Mitkins to the other car- 
riage,” said Miss Van Benthuysen, dryly ; ‘*it would have 
been wiser to keep her here.” 

“I can remedy it, if you like, when we got to Frank- 
fort. I have a place for myself in the second-class carriage, 
and I dare say I shall occapy it a good deal of the time 
when I am not needed here. At all events, you shall have 
Mitkins as much as you please, because she will take my 
seat whenever you wish her in, or-—meout.” He laughed, 
roguishly, as he said it, and added, “ Shall I go now ?” 

‘*No. After all, you are only a boy. I may teach you 
something before we reach England, young sir." 

‘By all means lawfal I beseech you to do it Now, 
then, are we friends again ?” 

He put out his hand, playfully, and, much to his sur- 
prise, that long, lank member of hers was laid withia it 
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Co.onen Trente went away with Warde on the day of 
the lawyer's visit, and did not return until the next day, 
quite late in the evening. 

Roger followed immediately to his master’s chamber, 
and found him seated at the dreesing-table, looking so 
worn and weary that the faithful friend and servant gave 
a most audible sigh, 

**Are you there, Roger? I wish your leal old heart 
would not quiver under every pang of grief that transfixes 
mine,” he said, regretfully. ‘‘ Yet I am selfish enough to 
rejoice in your thorough sympathy.” 

**Ah, sir, if 1 might have taken all this trouble on 
myself,” sighed Roger, ‘‘and spared you.” 

“*My faithfal friend, I must tell you what I have 
learned to-day. You must read the letter Miss Annette 
left me, and that strange one she wrote to Warde. It is 
possible you may understand what she means by saying 
that my mother promised her she would leave some ex- 
planation for me. Sit down in the chair there, Roger. 
Forget, as I do, that you are my servant, and read the 
letters, Let me seo what you will think of this startling 
development.” 

And Malcolm Trente leaned back in his own chair and 
watched the old servitor, while he adjusted the glasses, 
which he first carefully polished, upon a broad bandana 
handkerchief, and then slowly unfolded the letters and 
read them standing, despite the injunction to the contrary. 
Not a word was spoken by either until each letter was 
slowly and carefully mastered. Though Colonel Trente’s 
face bore evidence of excitement and impatience, and 
Roger’s hand presently shook so that the paper rattled 
andibly. But when the reading was accomplished master 
and man faced each other with eagerly questioning eyes. 

**Oh, Colonel! Mr. Malcolm, what do you think?” 
burst forth Roger. 

“Tell me your opinion, Roger,” demanded the other, 
peremptorily. 

The old man lifted one hand to sweep away the gray 
hair dropping down over his forehead, and swallowed 
twioe before he could articulate his answer. 

**T am afraid, Mr. Maloolm—I’m desperately afraid that 
there’s something in it.” 

Colonel Trente groaned. 

** Roger, have you ever had such a doubt before—in 
the years gone, I mean?” he added, hoarsely. 

“T can’t deny that I did, but I never could find any 
proof, and I laid it to my dislike of him.” 

“© Your dislike of him? You never told me that, Roger. 
I might have trusted to your instincts, for I have always 
said they were something superhuman. When did you 
dislike him, Roger ?” 

*‘ Always, Mr. Malcolm. I used to blame myself and 
gay I was jealous because you loved him so much.” 

*‘T did love him. God knows, I gave him what was left 
of a bruised and rifled heart,” muttered Colonel Trente, 
fiercely. ‘‘And was he the viper who stung all my hopes 
to their death? Roger, there is no more rest for me, 
night or day—there is no more rest for me till I sift this 
to the bottom.” 

Roger’s honest face overflowed with commiserating 
devotion as he gazed back to those appealing eyes. 

«<I think I remember the day, sir, that Madame Trente 
met Miss Annette; I was driving her myself in the pony 
phaeton. She got out at the park, and the two ladies 
walked together round and round the square which has 
the fountain in it. I watched them, and I knew it was 
nothing of the common sort of talk, for they used their 


handkerchiefs more than once; both of them did, sir. 
And my lady, when she came back to the phaeton, was 
very grave and thoughtful— I wondered——” 

He stopped abruptly, and rubbed his hand tremulously 
across his forehead. 

** Well, Roger, why did you stop ?” 

*‘T thought of something she said, sir. Oh, my old 
brain! Why can’t I think what I answered her ?” 

Colonel Trente saw that some perplexed thought was 
worrying the old man, and waited in silence, though his 
whole frame quivered beneath his impatience. 

*¢Oh, sir, it’s of no use. I can’t think,” groaned Roger, 
presently. . 

*¢ About what, Roger?” 

‘What I answered her. It flashed acroes me that she 
said to me, just before we drove into the avenue, ‘ Roger, 
if I wanted to put ao paper, ora letter, for your Mr. 
Malcolm to find—not right away, but to certainly find, 
by-and-by, what place should I put it in?” 

**Good Heavens! you think Miss Annette was right ; 
that she wrote something, as she promised, and put it 
away for me to find? You think my mother went home 
and wrote something meant for my eye alone?”’ exclaimed 
Malcolm Trente. 

‘‘T know she went into the library, and was there a long 
time. I remember that she called me for a glass of wine, 
and that when I carried it in her eyes were red, and she 
looked as if she had been crying, and that there was a 
sealed letter on the table. Yes, sir, Ido believe she wrote 
it for you.” 

‘Her papers are all in the esoritoire where she left 
them. But I was certain that I looked them all through. 
Bring the escritoire here, Roger. The keys are on my 
ring. I will look everything carefully over to-night.” 

“*It won’t be there, Mr. Malcolm. Iam sure it won't. 
Why can’t I think what I told her when she asked that ? 
Stupid dolt that Iam! But it will come to me, it must 
come to me,”’ declared Roger, vehemently. 

‘* But I will look over the escritoire and satisfy myself 
concerning those papers ; that is the least I can do,” said 
Colonel Trente, gravely. ‘‘I would rather you should 
bring it than Jean, if you please, Roger.” 

Roger started quickly in answer to this appeal, and 
promptly appeared again, wheeling in the light desk 
from the adjoining apartment until he had placed it before 
his master. 

‘Tt will take you a long time, Mr. Maloolm, and you 
are so tired now,” he said, deprecatingly. ‘‘Couldn’t I 
help you a little 2?” 

The master looked over to him with a gratefal gleam in 
his melancholy eye. 

** Yes, Roger, if you will share my vigil. I think it will 
help me just to see you here, Only I don’t like to deprive 
you of your sleep.” 

‘‘T couldn't sleep, knowing you were awake here. I'll 
tell Jean to go to bed, sir; that I can attend to his duties, 
sir, if you are willing.” 

“‘Certainly. Only, Roger, you must be sparing of your 
strength, Remember, you are twice ten years ahead of 
me, and we must manage to last each other out. My 
good fellow, it will be a sorry day for either that sees the 
other taken away. Your strength offsets my age. We 
must manage to wear out together, Roger.” 

‘*Please God, sir,” responded, Roger, fervently. 

Then for two hours they were busy over the papers. 
Every bundle was untied, every envelope carefully opened, 
but all in vain. Colonel Trente put them all back at last, 
with a sigh of disappointment. 


“I didn’t expect it, sir,” said Roger. ‘She put it 
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where I told her you would be likely to find it, If I can 
only think. Perhaps I shall to-night—when I go to 
bed.” 

* And you ought to be there, Roger,” said the master— 
“yon ought to be there this moment. Just look to the 
grate, and throw out my dressing-gown. Jean will be in 
early enough to get out the morning clothes, And now, 
good-night—good-night, leal old Roger.” 

But very early in the morning Roger was at his master’s 
door with the cup of coffee to be carried in to him, Jean 
remonstruted indignantly at this infringement upon his 
own especiul duties ; but Roger waved him back with an 
authoritative gestura, 

“Tam to see the colonel this morning at once, Jean, 
and I may as well take the coffee along. You know he'll 
agree to what I say abont it.” 

Yes, Jean knew that very well, and shrugged his French 
shoulders in disgust at the master's taste, but dared not 
give any further sign of his wrathful jealousy of old 
Roger’s influence, 

And Roger went on into the bedroom with the coffee. 

**What, Roger, you?” said the master, reproachfully. 
“Why did you leave your bed so early, after our late 
hours last night ?” 

Oh, Mr. Maloolm, I dreamed that ride all over last 
night, I saw my lady so plainly, I heard her talk |” 

Did the whole come back to you ?” he asked, quickly, 
raising himself up against the pillows, 

** Ah, no, sir! She asked it—the question—and then I 
gave a great start, and thought, ‘ Now I shall know where 
to tell Mr. Malco!m to look,’ and at that I woke up. But 
never fear, I shall dream it again ; I shall kno~ the whole 
soon ; I am quite certain of it.” 

“Let us hope so. What else have you to tell? Ican 
read your face, Roger—thero is something more.” 

‘*Yes, sir, I was ont walking an hour ago, trying to 
seize upon the clew, and I saw a horseman at the turnpike. 
I knew him at once, and I followed to see where Mr. 
Algernon Thornton was going go early in the morning.” 

‘* Algernon Thornton !” ejaculated Colonel Trente. 

“*Yos, sir, Mr. Thornton himself; and he rode over to 
Miss Heochman’s house and stopped at the door to ask of 
the housekeeper the particulars of her death. She thinks 
he was wonderfully kind and feeling for poor Miss An- 
nette. He talked with her twenty minutes or more, and 
then he rode off at a rattling pace, and—I went in. Hoe 
asked a good many questions, among them if you had 
called on Miss Annetto lately, and if Miss Annette had 
ever sent for you, and if—Mr. Warde had any special 
business here—that he was down yesterday.” 

“Roger,” spoke out Malcolm Trente, hoarsely, ‘that 
man is guilty!” 

“Tf he is, we will find him out at last,” said Roger, 
sternly. 

** Ah, Roger, we can never unravel the bitter sorrow of 
my life. But we will penetrate this mystery. We will 
find what was the fate of Eveline, We will tear away this 
silence and invisibility which hides Horace Henchman, 
You, Roger, only you beside myself know the darkest 
secret of the whole—why I live alone in this once happy 
home of mine, a wifeless, childless man. Not even 
Warde, who has conductel the secret search for so many 
years, suspects the real truth. Many a time have I seen 
that he almost despised me as an infatuated man, ab- 
surdly devoted to the memory of a perfidious woman. 
And I kept silent, for her sake—for hers, living or dead, 
since in either case it must be danger to peace and dis- 
honor to memory. Dear Mr. Roger, I think we shall 
learn the truth now. But I wish it could be done without 


troubling you with all these ugly memories. I wish 
that those young men were coming to-day to divert your 
mind, It is possible they muy arrive. At all events, the 
house will soon be full. I have invited a pleasant set. 
Major Chilson and his wife and daughters will be with us 
as long as the Thorntons stay. Now you may call Jean; I 
shall be in the library in an hour.” 

Roger passed out of the chamber, casting s last wistfal 
glance behind him. 

The old man’s heart was full of tenderest commisera- 
tion. He alone knew what a dreary life had been en- 
dared by this grand, brave, loving man. And when, 
scarcely two honrs later, the Hon. Algernon Thornton 
stepped sirily across the hall and awed the other servants 
with that grand, benign presence of his, old Roger 
clinched his hands and said, within his angry thought: 

« Algernon Thornton, if I thought it was you, if I was 
sure it was you, I am not certain but these old hands of 
mine should throttle you wheré you stand this minute.” 

But ke stepped briskly into the library and closed the 
door behind him. ‘ 

“Mr, Thornton is outside, Colonel Trente,” he an- 
nounoed, in a lowered voice. 

‘‘Ahl” and a quick-drawn breath accompanied tho 
monosyllable. 

The next moment Maloolm Trente spoke quietly. 

‘Will you hand me that portfolio, Roger ?” 

And when Mr. Thornton was shown into the grand old 
room he found its master standing up before a table, with 
buth hands occupied in slipping a valuable engraving into 
its proper fastening. He spoke promptly, in a natural 
and cheery voice, 

“Ah, Algernon, is it you? You are quite a stranger in 
these parts. Pray, excuse my not coming forward, for 
you see my hands just now are imperatively occupied. 
Take a seat. Iwas hoping to see you soon, Here, 
Roger, come and help me. These cuttings are too close, 
and there is danger of the print’s being bent.” 

It took a few seconds of Roger's help to get the picture 
back into its place; by that time the visitor was seated, 
and Colonel Trente, dropping the portfolio into its place, 
and falling back into his own chair, quite forgot to come 
forward for the acoustomed handshaking. 

Algernon Thornton’s keen eye took a furtive survey of 
his hust’s countenance. It was lighted by a bland smile, 
but had a worn and pallid look that, somehow, deepened 
his secret uneasiness, 

**Are you quite well, Maloolm ? It seems to me ycur 
color is not as good as usual,” he asked, with an air of 
extreme solicitude. 

“Oh, I dare say. I’ve been indoors rather more than 
usual, and withoat much to enliven ma So, of course, [ 
get triste and wilted. But Iam to have an improvement 
soon, I trust. By-the-way, I hope Mrs. Thornton and 
her daughter have listened favorably to my plea. I trust 
I am to see them next week at The Towers ?” , 

“To refuse such a favor would be far from thir 
thoughts, I assure you. Maude is quite -wild over the 
prospect, And it chimes in most harmoniously with my 
plans, Iam at work on that shooting-box again.” 

**Of course you will muke your headqu:rters here with 
Mrs, Thornton,” said the host, in the most courteous 
tones. ‘Now, then, tell me about yourself—what the 
papers don’t tell, you know. Of course, I comprehend 
the politio:! height to which you have mounted, the dig- 
nities and the honors and applause, and all that. It was 
always more in your line than mine. I never cared for 
such glittering baubles. You have scolded me many a 
time for my lack of ambition, and my foolish apprecia- 
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tion of happiness and love, Well, well, you have attained 
both, and [ ait here alone, possessing neither, ‘Lhis life 
of ours is a curious thing, is it not, Algernon? Now 1 
suppose that you will claim that you have made your own 
way, seized your own triumphs, and thut I, sitting pasive 
and spiritless, have deserved to hold empty hands ?” 

He looked over to his guest with tranquil eyes, half 
lighted with the listless smile on his lips, 

The Honorable Mr. Thornton swept another swift 
survey, and then answered, promptly: 

‘Now, Maloolm, old fellow, how can yon attribute 
anything so unkind to me? I do not hold that your 
hands are empty. You occupy an honorable position, you 
are the head of a fine old estate, and you fill the position 
worthily. Heigh hol how do you know that I do not 
envy you your freedom from ‘carking care,’ from the 
bozz and whirr of the world’s turmoil and feverish strife?” 

‘*Can that be so ?” retorted the other, lightly. ‘‘ Why, 
then, of course, we are quits. Besides, I ought to be 
satisfied with your success, You know you were always 
my hero, Algernon. From the time I was your devoted 
fag at college till I grew up to manhood you were always 
my admiration and delight.” 

**I am proud and grateful to remember it, Malcolm,” 
spoke the other, quickly, and his voice was a little husky. 

*¢TIt¢ is odd, now that I look back upon it in a sort of 
outside way. I seo how very odd it is that I was so 
devoted to you; my love for you was really a sort of 
womanish weakness,” pursued Colonel Trente, musingly. 
**T did not believe there could be a flaw in your character, 
nor a selfish element in your affection.” 

The Honorable Mr, Thornton stirred uneasily in his 
comfortable easy-chair, He did not enjoy the drift of the 
conversation. 

“How beautifal your estate is looking now, Malcolm! 
You care for it with the generosity of your character.” he 
remarked. 

** Yes,” returned the other, gravely, ‘‘and why shouldn't 
I? It is all I have; it takes the place of father and 
mother, wife and child, Why shouldn't I love my trees, 
my lawns and meadows ?” 

«To be sure. It is most natural and very commendable. 
Ah! by-the-way,” and the fluent member hesitated and 
stammered, as he had not done since he was a plodding 
schoolboy, asking himself where should he find a safe 
and comfortable subject for conversation. ‘You must 
allow Maud to see all the beanties of your woods. She is 
an enthusiast in such things, perhaps because she has been 
condemned to so mnoh city life.” 

**I am told she is a great belle and very beautifal,” 
observed Malcolm Trente. ‘‘Tell me, Algernon, are not 
your worldly success, your political triamphs, dust and 
ashes beside the love of this child, bone of your bone, 
flesh of your flesh? How many times I have tried to pioture 
to myself what it would be to me to have a child of my 
own! Algernon, was not that hand pitiless—should it not 
be accursed—which struck away from me such beantiful 
hopes ?” 

The man addressed felt a sharp stab within, but his 
smile was self-possessed and bland as he returned : 

**My poor Malcolm, you brood over those memories till 
they are morbid. Surely it lay in your own hands to 
remedy the lack, It is not even yet too late for— you— 
to marry.” 

Malcolm Trente lifted his eyes and fixed a qniet but 
steady look upon him, until, despite his marvelous self- 
control, those pale-blue eyes of the other wavered and 
turnei aside, 

Then the host laughed, softly, and as ne touched the 


bell he said, in a more animated tone than he bad yet used: 
‘*Well, to be sure, we have drifted off from present 
matters, Roger, ask some one to bring in some wine and 
a tray of refreshments. Mr, Thornton has rode some dis- 
tance this morning, I judge. And now, Algernon, when 
may I have the happiness of seeing the ladies here?” 

“Early in the week.” 

And the speaker eagerly accepted the wine, which 
Roger poured for him before he left the room again. As 
he filled it again he held it up to the light to admire 
its sparkling purity, and while his face was thus half 
concealed from view, he said : 

‘*T was much pained to see Miss Henohman’s death in 
the papers, Poor thing! I am afraid hers was a dreary 
life. Have you seen anything of her lately, Malcolm ¢” 

“*No; and it pained mo to remember how I had kept 
away from her, when it was too late to remedy my selfish- 
ness, I have not spoken with her for twenty years. I 
have not seen her, except in her carriage, for two years, 
certainly.” 

Mr. Thornton's face brightened. 

‘‘Perhaps she was thankful to go,” he said, 

** Yes, I dare say,” answered Oolonel Trente ; ‘‘it is one 
of the unsolved problems why. That was a tragio affair, 
after all, Algernon, though you used to tell me it would 
pass away and be forgotten by every one. How many 
spoiled lives can be counted for it, I wonder? Mine and 
Miss Annette’s, certainly, and poor Henchman’s, too, I am 
positive, and—well, never mind. If we believe in a watch- 
ful Providence, I suppose we must trust that some time 
the vengeance some one has deserved will fall. Ah, 
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“‘A visitor, sir,”and Roger laid a card beside his master. 
“ GxorrgeY CaRLINGFORD.” 


‘Ah, my young Oxford graduate. Let him come in.. 
Don’t rise, Algernon.” 

“*Thank you; but I promised to see the keeper at twelve, 
and I have just time to doit. Good-morning.” 

**Good-morning. Oome and see the ladies frequently, 
and make your headquarters here with them.” 

And again Colonel Trente bowed courteously, but did 
not como forward with extended hand. 

Was it accidental or intentional ? The Hon. Agaeiont 
Thornton pondered upon this question all the time occu- 
pied by his ride back to the little house in Thornton 
Wood. 

And when he dismounted he was no more astisfied than 
when he set ont. 

‘For he urges our coming to him as guests,” he solilo- 
quized, ‘‘and he bas not seen Miss Annette.” 


Cuarrer VIL 


“T can do nothing with the child,” said Miss Van Ren- 
thuysen to Philip Markham, as she walked into one of the 
little waiting-rooms of the refreshment-station upon his 
arm, instead of following her usual custom of having Mit- 
kins bring her up of tea and sandwich into the railway 
carriage. 

**You mean,” began Philip, with a half-smile and in an 
interrogative tone of voice, understanding her well enonch 
by this time to know that she would promptly fill in his 
blanks, if she were in a loquacious mood. 

‘«That she will not talk to me of herown accord ? Y¥:s 
that is what I mean. I have asked her a score of qnes- 
tions. To the direct ones I get ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and to tha 
others generally, ‘I don’t know,’ The girl doesn’t kn. w 
how to talk.” 
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“Perhaps not. But you will allow that this is a very 
sad time to test her abilities that way,” he answered. ‘I 
have my own theory about her. This ungirlish reserve 
and reticence is not, I imagine, entirely the consequence 
of the daze of this sudden sorrow. I think it is also the 
result of habit and her peculiar education. I should not 
be surprised to learn that she talked very little even with 
her father. All her enthusiasm seems to have flowered out 
toward this silent aunt in England.” 

Miss Van Benthuysen nodded her acknowledgment of 
his speech, but was just then too busy in arguing with a 
pretty German girl about the price of a basket of cherries 
to answer. But as they went back toward the train and 
their carriage, she said : 

“Don’t be sulky, young man. Mitkins is a great deal 
better in the other class, and I like you tg talk to. Oome 
in and see if you can have better success than mine with 
this young Sphinx.” 

Philip smiled, not without a momentary gratification at 
his consciousness of having conquered more than Sphinx 
in thus vanquishing the redoubtable dragon of Miss Van 
Benthuysen’s distrust. 

And he entered the carriage, and carefully examined 
the waiter set in the young gir!’s lap, saying, playfully : 

*«Have you been obedient, Miss Younge? I must not 
find a drop of coffee in that cup, nor a crumb of the sand- 
wich.” 

The wistful blue eyes looked up to his trustfully, 

“I did the best I could—that you might see I tried to 
please you.” 

“‘ Then I mustn’t scold at finding all the cake untouched,” 
he returned. ‘' Here, gargon,” and he thrust the waiter 
forth to the white-aproned lad waiting for it. 

He saw the look of relief breaking over the pale young 
face as he took his seat; so she was glad to have him re- 
main in the carriage. The next instant he checked the 
little throb of vanity with the thought, 

But who could help it after being shut up with Miss 
Van Benthuysen and her merciless questioning ? 

«* At the next stopping-place you must get out and take 
a tarn up and down the platform,” he added, as the train 
started off amidst the incessant little tinkle of the electric 
bell and the rush of an inbound train. 

“*You think we may go on without any delay ?” she 
asked, presently. 

** Certainly, if the ladies of my company are very obe- 
dient, and obey all my instructions, so that they will be fit 
for the Channel, You have been on this route before, I 
° 2. e 9” 

** Yes; we stopped more than a month at the little vil- 
lage you see behind the hill. We were always wandering 
into these ont-of-the-way places. Papa liked them.” 

** And you ?” suggested Philip. 

**Yes, I often was very happy here. I found such 
lovely flowers, and sometimes such charming woods,” she 
answered. 

‘And your father accompanied you always? Isuppose 
he told you a great deal about the flowers—he made you 
love the beautiful scenery ?” 

**He did not go so often with me. He liked to be 
alone,” she returned, and a low sigh accompanied the 
words. 

**But you had a companion, of course—some other girl, 
no doubt?” continued Philip, understanding the glint of 
Miss Van Benthuysen’s glassy eye, and gently leading the 
unconscious girl to reveal a closer glimpse of her strange 
Bohemian life. 

“There was a time I had Flossy. Oh, how I enjoyed 
Flossy r’ and now the blue eyes lighted again. 


**A young friend ?” suggested Philip. 

“Poor little Flossy! She could comfort me now, for 
she loved me,” 

**Can I not find her for you ?” began Philip, eagerly. 

‘Oh, no! Flossy is dead. I buried her myself, and 
how hard it was for papa to comfort me! He was a little 
angry with me for being so grieved at my dog’s death. 
He said I was too old to be such a baby.” 

“A dog ?” ejaculated Miss Van Benthuysen, her lip curl- 
ing. ; 

‘*A dog is a very dear friend, when it is all you have to 
love you. And Flossy was very fond of me,” said Mies 
Younge, turning upon her indignantly. 

Philip did not smile, for it was a pathetic picture con- 
jured up by these simple worda. 

“T am sorry Flossy is dead,” he said, gently. 
an aunt is better even than Flossy.” 

**Oh, my Aunt Anne, I should think so!” exclaimed 
Miss Younge, a quiver shaking the delicate features out of 
their apathetic look, while she turned her eyes again 
toward Enogland’s sky, or what she imagined to be the 
quarter toward which they were journeying, 

‘Supposing your aunt proves to be a very different 
person from the one your fancy has created, Miss Younge,” 
spoke up Miss Van Benthuysen, sharply, ‘‘ what then ?” 

‘* Ah, but she will not—she cannot I” answered the girl, 
promptly. 

‘¢And pray, why not? Come, picture to me what you 
expect to see.” 

The blue eyes widened, and deepened in tint. 

“She will be sweet and good and loving.” 

“*Pshaw! Come, now, child, that is absurd. Suppos- 
ing you find her like me? Am I sweet and good and 
loving ?” 

But though she laughed the short, sarcastic sound so 
many knew and dreaded, there came an eager look into 
the cold, hard eyes. 

“If you were my aunt—my own real aunt—you would 
be to me,” was the low but emphatic response. 

Miss Van Benthuysen turned hastily to the window, 
and despite Philip’s quickly proffered assistance, occupied 
herself in lowering the glass, so no one but herself knew 
of the hard lump which rose up in her throat, and the 
great drops of bitter rain that dashed from those icy eyes. 

She fell into a profound reverie after that, and left the 
young people to themselves, But, though her eyes were 
closed, she had never been further from the desire or 
thought of sleep. 

Philip talked on. It was, indeed, a subtle, if an uncon- 
scious flattery, which this young girl’s innocent trustful- 
ness induced in him. Miss Van Benthuysen had only 
been able to obtain the monosyllables, while he had but 
to give the faintest suggestion and her quick sympathy 
took the idea and carried it on. 

He learned a great deal, during that long afternoon 
ride, of this simple girl’s life and ways; and better still, he 
saw into a olear, transparent soul, and beheld its beauty 
and truthfulness. 

A strange life, truly. He asked himself again and again 
if there was ever another girl so educated. There was 
scarcely anything in art throughout Germany, and France 
and Italy, with which she did not seem as well acquainted 
as with her alphabet. Greek and Latin axioms tripped as 
unconsciously from her tongue as the flippant tricks of 
fashion or flirtation from the lips of gay young ladies, 
There was no noted book outside the sciences with whose 
drift, at least, she was not familiar. She knew all the 
byways of Europe, and could tell over its palaces as well. 
But of the conventionalities of society—the social life of 
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gentlemen and ludies—she was more ignorant than many 
a child of ten. Ot female society she knew nothing what- 
ever. It came out naturally that her father had disliked 
to have her intimate with other girls; bad forbidden her 
to be known to her countrywomen ; had instilled into her 
a distrust of them, which bad almost become an instinct 
‘ now. He had educated her himself, even in music. He 
had given all bis time to her, and to this dreary waiting 
for permission to return to Englund—to a home the love 
for wuioh made his only passion left in life. 

Her graphic yet artless words revealed more of the real 
trath than a whole treatise on the subject could have 
done. : 

She had loved the strange, reticent recluse, because he 
was her father, and the only object present with her, to 
whom her warm heart could offer up its tribute. But she 
had been shy with him. She bad even feared that he did 
not love her. He would never caress her voluntarily, and 
whenever he had met her eyes he would start away and 
shrink aside; something in them pained av” hart him. 
She had asked him once, and he had stammered out that 
he could not bear them, because they were so like her 
mother’s. . ‘And he loved my mother. Oh! I shall never 
forget, when I asked him once, how he flung up his hands, 
and looking up into the sky, answered, ‘ Loved her, child ! 
Ohild! I loved her better than my own life, or than my 
own sonl, But I lost her !’” she concluded, while now the 
first slow tears ran down her cheeks. 

There was a sound from Miss Van Benthuyesen’s corner. 
Turning hastily toward it, Philip started nervously to see 
her face pallid as that of a corpse, and her eyes flashing 
with a baleful light that made him shudder. 

‘*My head is snapping. Will you find my salts-bottle 
in the basket there?” she said, hastily, as she discovered 
his observation. 

‘I am afraid we were talking too much,” he said, 
apologetically, when he found and presented the bottle. 

‘“‘No, I like it, Go on, and perhaps I shall fall 
asleep.” 

And this time she pulled down the vail over her face. 

“Don’t look so frightened,” he said, in a very low voice, 
as Miss Younge shrank back into her corner. 

“« How came I to talk so much ? You should have stopped 
me,” she answered back, ina whisper. ‘Papa was right. 
He said I should talk too much if I associated with English 
people. He saii I must deserve my name—that violets 
were timid and shy.” 

“Is that your name—Violet ? I did not know it before. 
Violet! it is a sweet name,” said Philip. ‘‘ Well, you have 
obeyed him. You are like your name. I shall never see 
one again without thinking of you.” 

** My aunt used to call me her precious pansy sometimes 
in the l-ttera, Oh! snch dear letters as she wrote to me!” 

*¢ Your aunt is your saint, and your hope, and your love. 
One can see that so easy,” said Philip, softly. 

** And Iam going to her,” said Violet Younge, clasping 
those small hands over her heart, and looking out into the 
twilight. : 

The railroad employé was just clambering over the roof 
of the carriage to place the lamp in its socket, and as its 
soft rays fell upon the uplifted face, framed in that fair 
ripple of hair, the young man thought of every beautitul 
Madonna face he had seen in the famous galleries, and 
mentally declared that there was not one with so sweet, 
and fair, and holy a Icok, 

From under the folds of the vail, which she still kept 
hanging over her face, Miss Van Benthuysen saw it all, 
and read Philip's thoughts quite seourately; but she gave 
no sign. Her own heart was full of bitterness and impotent 


anger with fate. She felt herself like an inmate of purga- 
tury, who had obtained a glimpse of the joys of that 
heaven which might have been won but was willfally for- 
feited, 

Fall half an hour's silence fell upon them. Violet 
Younge was gazing out with eyes which saw not the 
swiltly-passing views of lonely waysides, or lighted towns, 
or towering cathedral spires, or deep, dark sweeps of ma- 
jestic woods, 

Philip’s thoughts still refused to look forward to his own 
aff:irs, but clung to the conjectures concerning this lonely 
gir)’s life in the uaknown England for which she yearned 
so fondly. 

Suddenly the long silence was broken by Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen’s thin, high voice. 

“Mr. Markham,” she asked, ‘where are you going ? 
Where is your home in England ?” 

‘*] have no home at present. Ihave an unclein Derty, 
but I am going directly to Trente Towers, in ——shire. I 
have promised to make a visit there.” 

‘Are we the playthings of fate? Or is a master hand 
moving us upon the chessboard of life as fits His mighty 
plan ?” exclaimed Miss Van Benthuysen, with little gasps 
of astonishment between the words. 

Such profound surprise was in the tone that even Violet 
Younge turned her head, and Philip leaned eagerly to- 
ward her. 

“You know Colonel Trente ?” he declared, in a voice of 
keen satisfaction. ‘‘ How pleased I shall be to have you 
tell me something about him !” 

**Do you mean that you are going there without know- 
ing him at all ?” she questioned back. 

He told her the little in his power to tell. 

“I shall not help you much,” she said, after amoment’s 
thoughtful consideration. ‘‘At Jeast, not now. Bat I 
am well pleased to know that I shall not lose sight of you. 
Trente Towers is in the neighborhood of my own home. 
Perhaps I guess something of Malcolm Trente’s intentions 
in regard to you. Perhaps Iam mistaken. I shall not 
commit myself until I have had further observation. Bat 
this is all very strange. I wish we were in England now. 
I grow feverishly impatient, as if”—she paused, and drew 
a long breath—‘‘as if a bolt of fate were somewhere 
launched to fall upon us then and there.” 

“TI verily believe something of the same premonition is 
in my own mind,” spoke up Philip, cheerily. ‘But I 
think I can meet it without fear.” 

“Ah, how many miles are between us yet!” sighed 
Violet Younge, 

**But every hour is diminishing them. ‘We shall soon 
be in England, believe me,” he returned. 

‘And I shall find my aunt,” she responded, with a 
pathetic longing in her look and voice. 

He carried the look and the words with him when at 
length they reached London, and having left Mias Van 
Benthnysen and his young charge at the hotel adjoining 
the Victoria Station, he set forth in a hansom to find the 
one business address attached to a letter of Horace 
Yonnge’s, 

He was almost amazed at the eager anticipation of his 
thoughts—at the delight he promised himself when ho 
should put this desolate girl into the armsof the unknown 
aunt who was yet so fondly loved. 

He presented the opened letter envelope at the office of 
the firm, which was easily found. Oonld they tell him 
where to find the lady who had written the letter—who 
had sent it through their office ? 

The clerk promptly brought forward an elderly mac, 
who examined the young man with evident interest 
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The letter? Oh, yes, he recognized it, Such letters 
had been sent to them for inclosure with drafts occasion- 
ally sent. ‘he party who forwarded them lived in Wales, 
The telegram had been brought to them with instructions, 
simply saying th:t the aunt asked for was dead, That he 
knew nothing about the Miss Younge in Heidelberg, nor if 
there were any other relatives living. But the aunt was 
certainly dead, and now a fortnight buried, and that this 
was every possible information they were able to give in 
the matter, if inquiries should be made at their office. 

No question he asked received any more satisfactory 
answer. Tne firm know nothing themselves of either 
party ; had never seen the Welsh person nor the aunt. 
The matter had elicited much comment for years, but 
their ouriosity had never been gratified in the least 
degree. ; 

Philip went back with a heavy heart. What should he 
say to this poor, bereaved girl? All the way that look 
and tone of her haunted him, “ And I shall find my aunt !” 

He hoped to find Miss Van Benthuysen alone, but the 
moraent he opened the door Violet sprang forward. 

‘*Have you found Aunt Anne? Ah, you don’t mean 
that she is here ?” 

Oh, the beauty of the young face, under that glad light 
shining in the blue eyes, quivering in tremulous smiles 
about the sweet young lips. How could he quench it all ? 
Philip’s eyes filled with tears, 

** My dear Miss Younge, I am afraid you are not to be 
80 promptly satisfied,” he began. ‘I have not seen your 
aunt, but——” . 

‘I know,” said Miss Van Benthuysen, dropping a 
rewspaper she held in her hand, and sweeping forward, 
**but you have heard from her, and the rews is not— 
good news. Miss Younge, will you go down with me to 
my residence in ——shire ? Mr. Markham must go that 
way also, if he proceeds to Trente Towers. ‘We will all go 
down at once.” 

**Go down with you!’ repeated the girl, with trembling 
lips. I don’t understacc. My Aunt Ann——” 

‘© Your aunt is dead, my dear, dear child,” said Philip, 
hastily, because he feared Miss Van Benthuysen would be 
before him, and break the sad intelligence more harshly. 
“*Sho has met your father, dear; the father you say she 
loved so dearly. Try and think only of that.” 

The great blue eyes dilated wildly as she came forward 
end seized his hands. 

‘* No, no,” she said, ‘you cannot be so cruel as to tell 
me that. Why, it leaves me alone—alone in the world !” 

Miss Van Benthuysen swept forward again, a strangely 
tender smile on her thin lips, in her cold eyes, those long 
thin hands stretched out in eager supplication. She 
looked as if she might have clasped the forlorn child in 
her arms. 

Bat Violet gave no heed ; she turned away from her and 
clung to Philip’s hands, repeating : 

**Do not be so cruel as to tell me that.” 

And slowly the stranze woman's face hardened, the dim 
eyes flashed ont again their steely glitter. She drew back 
and waited coldly for Philip to soothe this wild appeal. 

** My dear Miss Younge, would to heaven I might spare 
all this to you,” faltered Philip. ‘‘ But I fear it is the in- 
exorable truth, However, there is a strange mystery 
somewhere ; I will do my best to clear it.” 

‘Yes, there was always mystory,” sighed poor Violet. 
“My father promised that when I came to England all 
should be explained. Oh, why did he not know that even 
men cannot be sure of keeping such a promise ?” 

“Bat meantime, Miss Younge, you have no home open 
to you in sil England, and no friend to cme forward to 


your assistance,” spoke up Miss Van Benthuysen, coldly 
and incisively. ‘1 offer you the shelter of my root and 
protection, for the present, at least, Do you accept or 
reject it ?” ; 

‘Of course she accepts it, and by-and-by she will be 
able to tell you how much ashe appreciates your kindness,” 
said Philip, hastily. ‘‘She has one friend beside ready to 
do everything in his power to protect her from sorrow and 
want, Miss Van Benthuysen, and he thanks you warmly 
for your offer. We will all go down at once to ——sbire, 
I shall be near enough to come and see you often, Miss 
Younge. I asanre you [ will do all I can to find your rela 
tives, if there are any left in England.” 

Violet made no reply. She sank down into a chair and 
covered her face with her hands. It seemed to her that 
her last hope in life was swept away from her. Let them 
do with her what they pleased, why should she cae? 


Cuarrern VIIL 


“Now, MamMA, you must really waken. And, pray, 
look out! See what an elegant horse, and what a hand- 
some rider! Why, it might be a young Viking. We are 
not often treated to a sight like this.” 

‘What are you talking about, Maude ?” responded Mra, 
Thornton, in an injured tone, ‘‘ You are always tiring one 
with your sudden exclamations,” 

Maude Thornton’s laugh in response was a curious one, 
albeit very musical, 

It held a little self-reproach, and something that was 
thinly vailed scorn. 

Why did she ever forget herself in this way before her. 
languid lady-mother. 

‘*Never mind, mamma, I suppose I forgot that my 
futher was not here, But this is our station ; and yonder 
must be the Trente carriage waiting for us.” 

Miss Thornton was leaning out the carriage-window as 
she spoke. 

The next instant another horseman, an elderly man, 
mounted upon a powerfal chestout charger, wheeled about 
from bebind the barouche, and waved his hand toward the 
train and their carriage, Before the guard could open the 
door the young Viking, as Maude Thornton hed so swiftly 
christened him, swung himeelf out of the saddle, and 
bounded lightly to it and opened the door for them. 

‘«Mrs, and Miss Thornton, I presume, The Trente car- 
riage is waiting for you, ladies,” he said, in a bright, 
cheery voice. 

Mra, Thorrton rose with a face all wreathed in smiles, 

‘‘And so we are really here, I see Colonel Trente is 
waiting, also. Weare very much honored. Thank you. 
Jano will collect the packages and wraps. I presume she 
can come on with the luggage.” 

By this time Colonel Trente was also at the platform, 
and one of his tall footmen behind him. 

‘*Welcome, my dear Mrs, Thornton—my fair Miss 
Maude. This man wiil look after your maid and luggage. 
This is Mr. Geoffrey Carlingford, ladies. We turned our 
afternoon g:llop in this direction, that we might have the 
houor of escorting you to Trenta Towers,” 

He gave his arm to the mother, and Gecffrey Carlina- 
ford most willingly proffered the same support to the 
lovely daughter. 

Mande Thornton could not refrain from stealing a side- 
long g'nnce at the tall, manly fizure at her side; and in 
doing this, black eyes and blue met in one quick flash of 
mutual admiration. 

A pink finsh stained the ivory fairness of her cheek as 
she to.k her seat in the barouche, aud there was 4 little 
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roguish quiver of the red lips under his tawny mustache 
as he vaulted gracefally into his saddle again; but they 
exchanged no words, 

Colonel Trente gave his horse into the groom’s keeping 
and took his seat in the carriage. 

He noticed Maude’s eyes following the horseman, who 
galloped within view. 

*¢ Well, Mrs. Thornton, you have a glimpse of one of my 
gnests during your stay at The Towers,” he said. ‘A 
fine, handsome young fellow is this Oxford graduate of 
mine. Iam quite proud of him.” 

* Oarlingford,” spoke Mrs. Thornton, in a puzzled tone. 
**T don’t quite remember what family it is.” 

“I dare say. It is almost extinct. Geoffrey Carlingford 
has neither father nor mother. He would scarcely be a 
protégé of mine if it were otherwise. But Miss Mande has 
not given me her opinion yet. Is he not a handsome 
fellow ?” 

“TI told mamma that all I could think of was a young 
Viking when I first got a glimpse of him,” said Mande, 
frankly. ‘‘ You do not often see such a rose-and-lily com- 
plexion on a gentleman. Yet he is not in the least effemi- 
nate-looking, with that tall, broad figure of his, for all his 
bright-blue eyes and golden hair.” 

“I should think not. He is a young Hercules when he 
chooses to exert himself. And he is a genial and right 
cheery companion. I count myself very fortunate to have 
him here to help me entertain a gay young lady and—a 
London belle,” said Colonel Trente, smiling. ‘* What is 
the fellow after now ? Oh, I see—taking the kinks out of 
Spitfire’s spirits, and his own, too. What a seat he has ?” 

And he pointed toward the hedge which Geoffrey Car- 
lingford had just cleared with a flying leap that brought 
ont every graceful curve of his own superb physique to 
full advantage, as well as displayed the noble points of 
the fine old hunter. They saw him take off his hat and 
wave it to them gleefully and then come flying over the 
hedge again. 

**The conceited boy!” laughed Colonel Trente, ‘‘ does 
he challenge our admiration ? If I were on Brown Royal I 
would lead hima race to a hedge that is not quite so smooth 
as that. But he does it well. I must admit that—re- 
markably well for a fellow immured at college so long.” 

**Does he come off there also with flying colors ?” asked 
Maude, eagerly. 

The colonel laughed. 

“‘Nothing beyond the average rank, I suspect. I think 
the honors were mostly won in the gymnasuim and on the 
river. There, he is off again! He is as full of pranks as a 
boy.” 

For the chestnut was off like a streak of whirlwind, and 
only a flying cloud of dust revealed the track he took upon 
the high way. 

Mra. Thornton was well pleased to see the horseman no 
more. She had her own little plans and schemes to talk 
about. She began eagerly now to unfold to Colonel Trente 
her strong desire for a country seat at Thornton Woods in 
place of the insignificant little shooting-boxr. Colonel 
Trente listened politely, but without any interest. Maude 
was aware of this last, but was likewise quite as well con- 
vinced of the uselessness of trying to stem the stream of 
voluble petty complaint and appeal when once her mother 
was fairly lannched upon it. 

She leaned back in her seat in silence, smilingly review- 
ing the equestrian feat they had just witnessed, and 
vaguely hoping, for Colonel Trente’s sake, that they would 
soon arrive at The Towers. 

Which hope was speedily fulfilled. The spanking grays 
bowled them along at a fine pace, and they were presently 


sweeping up the oak-lined avenue, and then drawn up af 
the massive flight of stone steps before the main entrance. 

A chestnut horse with smoking flanks was being Jed 
away by a groom, and on the steps stood the young 
athlete, with a spray of lovely wild roses in his hand. 

How handsome he was! How those bright blue eyes 
sparkled! What vivid color shone rosily upon his cheeks! 
Even his fair hair, blowing lightly about his forehead, 
seemed to catch a glitter and brightness such as suited the 
girl’s first fancy of him. 

A Viking, indeed, or an Apollo. 

She could not help a sudden throb of the heart as he 
came forward, eagerly, twirling the rose spray in his 
fingers, 

“*See, Miss Thornton, I remembered admiring these 
roses when we rode by them this morning, and though 
they were a mile out of the way I determined they should 
be here to give you their welcome when you arrived. 
Will you honor them and me by their acceptance ?” 

She took them with a smile of frank delight. 

‘‘Thank you very mach, They are lovely, and have a 
grace all unknown to our garden-beds, It is a very sweet 
welcome they speak, I am sure.” 

** They would cruelly belie my wishes were it otherwise,” 
he answered, with another smile, 

And they passed on into the grand old hall, and there 
were met by a butler and housekeeper in best attire. The 
latter took possession of the ladies and led the way 
up-stairs to the suite allotted them, where s maid started 
up to attend to their needs until their own Jane should 
arrive upon the scene, , 

Mrs. Thornton sank down into an easychair, giving 
ample employment to the maid, even after her wraps and 
bonnet had been removed. 

But Maude walked up to the great mullioned window of 
her apartment and stood there, looking off dreamily upon 
the prospect below. And yet she did not take in any of 
its beauties. She did not see the lovely stretch of emerald 
meadow along the winding river; nor the wooded sweep 
of stately trees below the hill ; nor take in the picturesque 
situation of the pretty village, with its ivy-haung churoh- 
tower, rising from amidst the flock of clustering roofs and 
quaint chimney-pots; nor the long line of purple hills 
that guarded the horizon like a band of mighty sentinels, 

She certainly saw none of these to recognize their claims 
for admiration ; nor was she thinking of them when she 
murmured, softly : 

“Beauty and strength combined—I never saw it before. 
I never thought to see it at all out of poetry and 
romance,” 

When Jane arrived, the first charge she received from 
Miss Thornton was an earnest command that a spray of 
wild roses should be put in water and set where they would 
be kept cool. And the young lady went down to the 
drawing-room, just before the dinner-bell rang, clad in a 
dress of rich black lace, with a necklace of pale-pink coral 
about her white throat, and in her corsage a spray of wild 
roses ; no other ornament, whatever. 

‘* An effective but studied dress,” whispered Mies Mary 
Chilson to her sister Bella after the introductions were over. 
For all the company was newly arrived, and but just made 
acquainted with each other. ‘‘ How beautiful it makes 
her look!” 

The sister murmured back, discontentedly : 

‘I wish we hadn't selected these fussy French things, 
Molly. She quite extinguishes us.” 

“She is a famous London beauty, child, and up to all 
the highest tricks of art. What could you expect ?” re- 
turned the other, still sciéo voce. ‘‘She will receive all 
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the inc nse she expected. See ull the gentlemen ctare in 
admiration, And look ut that elegant Mr. Ourlingford ; be 
is going to meet her. He will have eyes for no one else.” 
, The Ohilsons were average girls—pretty enough in their 

way, aud really kind-hearted and good-autured upon ordi- 
nary occasious. But tuey must be purdoned now if they 
looked upon this graceful and clegant intruder with angry 
eyes, aud indulged a few spiteful thoughts, It was really 
hard for them to be thus summarily and thorougbly ex- 
tinguished ; they who hud come down from their chambers 
believing themselves quite charming both in dress and 
person] appearance. Very few giils could have subsided 
into nothingness in the presence of this young Adonis 
with much better grace, 

Geoffrey Oarlingford did go forward to meet Miss Thorn- 
ton, and to set her chair for her beside a table heaped 
with flowers from the fine gardens in the rear of the great 
mansion. 

**Ah, Miss Thornton,” he said, in a voice wonderfully 
musical in itself, but thrilled now by 2 tender chord which 
he knew so well how to infuse into its mellow tones, 
‘*how that spray of roses must bless me! They will surely 
blush out their tender hearts in joy at this honor vouch- 
sufed them. Lovely as I thought them this morning, 
they dawn upon me now with a new surprise.” 

They ure very sweet,” sho answered, giving him one 
brilliant glunce from those fina eyes of hers. 

Bat she did not take the proffered chair, She advanced 
to meet Colonel Trente’s outstretcbed hand, and then 
turned eagerly to greet her father, who appeared at that 
moment at a rear dvor, 

Two lovers could scarcely have met with more manifest 
@: light, not noisily expressed, but plainly evident in the 
glistening eyes and happy smiles, 

She oime forward again, leaning upon his arm, her 
white fin:erg clasped foudly over it. 

**What an elezant couple!” whispered Miss Molly to 
her eister. ‘*I do believe the father ia as handsome as 
th» daughter, so distingué in every look and motion.” 

Malcolm Trente was looking at them also, What 
thonght was it which sent that steely glitter to his mild 
ey+s ? that set the gentle lips into snoh stern lines ? 

Major Ohilson was extremely anxious to court the great 
mao’s favor, to confer with him concerning certain polit- 
ical movements that were projected by the party. He 
cme forward with a great deal of eager, though deferen- 
tial interest. 

But the honorable Mr. Thornton would not yield a 
place to him while his danghter’s bright eyes were turned 
upon him, and tne geatle pressure of tnose white fingers 
rested oo his arm. 

The entrance of new arrivals, families from the neigh- 
borhood, ani then the summons to dinner, made a div-r- 
sion, however. O lonel Trente took out Mrs. Thornton, 
an! Mra. Obilson was fluttered into sometbiog very like a 
panic by the honor of the great man’s escort. And the 
others followed in due order. The fair Muaide contd not 
deny to berself that she was quite content to find herselt 
all. tted to Geoffrey Carlingford. 

That young gentle: ao did not f.il to improve his op- 
portunity. He was not such a novice in Jadive’ society as 
Colonel Trente believe !. What handsome young student 
could be, ev-n io sedate old Oxlor.i? The grim profes- 
sors had pretty daughters, the other fellows had fuir sis- 
ters. Was it likely this young Adonis should entirely 
@scupe: notioe? Busidea, there was something in this 
sunny-dispositione? young man that, without the bennty, 
would have been irresistible to the g-ntle sex, Geoffrev 
Oarliuglord was by no means without practice at flirta- 


tion. He knew just what subtle flattery it was that her- 
monized with elegant dress and flowers and music, No 
one understood more accurately than he the power of 
look, an inflection of voice, even in the utterance of 
commonpluce words. He made himself very agreeable 
to Miss Thornton. And the dinner, with its slow and 
stately courses and ceremonies, was none too long fot 
either of them. 

Mande passed throngh the door, which he opened for 
her himself with a whispered assurance that he shoald 
escape from the gentlemen as soon as possible, wondering 
vaguely what it could be which had suddenly made a new 
delight for her in the long f.rmalities she had hitherte 
declared were so tedious and fatigning. 

The ladies scattered about the handsome room, seme- 
thing after the fashion of a flock of birds, and not unlike 
its effect, either, with their fle-cy or glossy drapery falling 
like so much gay plumage about them. The matrons 
gathered in a group, and were presently engaged in am 
animated conversation, which: they would never have 
allowed to be gossip, but which, after -all, was pretty 
thoroughly flavored with the same. 

Mande Thornton glanced carelessly toward the few 
young ladies of the party. There were enough of them 
to prevent their feeling shy and deserted, she said to her- 
self, Why should she trouble herself to be social with 
them ? 

So she sauntered to a cozy seat by the engraving-easel, 
and sank gracefully into it. 

She was not particularly interested in engravings now, 
but she might be by-and-by, and she gave herself up toa 
pleasant reverie, 

Tt was certainly a novelty to the brilliant London belle 
to find herself so thoroughly enjoying any sensation. She 
concluded that it must be owing to the fresh atmosphere 
of Trente Towers, and she said to herself that she must 
thank Colonel Trente more warmly for his kind invitation. 

Mary and Belle Chilson, and two or three other sby 
young women, walked up to the grand piano, and over the 
sheets of music, which they passed one to another, not teo 
amicably discussed the haughty young London belle. 

"It is quite evident she cares nothing for our acquaini- 
ance,” said one, 

“Of course not, Her interest will not be aroused again 
until the gentlemen appear,” retorted another. ¥ 

“*How coolly she sits there all alone! I should feel 
myself painfully deserted.” 

“You might as well expect Her Majesty to feel alone 
anf? deserted when sitting on the throne,” laughed Belle 
Chilsen., 

“ Or the moon, sailing majestically on her lonely courses; 
to be supremely consc.ous of the le:ser twi.kling sparks,” 
added her sister, 

At which thy all Janghed. Maude heard the langhter 
and saw the looks. She was by no means obtnse. She 
read as accurately as if every one of their thoughts had 
been printed on the little velvst-covered book she. held 
what they hud said and thongbt. 

But she only +miled languidly. Why should she break 
awy from the new delicious spell which was upen her to 
secore their approbation ? There would be time. « neegh 
herealter, if occasion requ’'red. 

No, she would not yet be aroused. If this was a lotes 
dream, she would enjoy it. She sat with one deity 
finger toying with a spray of wild roses, and eyes really ep 
dreamy as t e lotns-e:ters’. She bad wondered se: maag: 
times what her realize! ideal would be like. Did she 
know now? A Viking wit eves ss bine as the sea ef the 
North, with hair shining with the golden glint of the early 
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sunbeams ; a presence gracious, beautifal, and yet full of 
Bireugth and power, 

She was sof ly smiling over these thoughts when Geof- 
fr y Ourliagford came in with the coffee, the first to desert 
the gentlemen. 

He came over to the table, beckoning one of the waiters 
to follow him witb a t ay. 

“‘May I drink my coffee here, Miss Thornton?” he 
asked, with an affectation of boyish eagerness, ‘TI 
waiched the butler’s movements, to be sure to be in time.” 

‘‘Why not ?” she asked, car. lessly. 

P.ssibly there was affectation on her side, also, 

“Bat I mean with you. Let me serve you myself, 
please, and then I shall dare to ask a favor.” 

He set the cup for her upon the table, and presented the 
tiny silver jar of cream and the golden bowl of sugar. 

** And the favor ?” she asked, as she sipped the fragrant 
beverige slowly, , 

“That I might be allowed to earn the gratitu‘e of other 
flowers, Miss Thornton. Will y u let me find you the 
wild-flowers and the garden-flowers, too, which you will 
weir while you are h»re at The Towers ?” 

With a pleading smile he looked up into her face. 

Again the sl -w, dreamy look crossed her eyes. 

“Why not ?” she answered again ; ahd then, seeing the 
triumph io his eyes, she added, ‘If I find them suitable. 
Flowers must harmonize, you know. Perhaps I had better 
not promise, because you may not be able to select judi- 
cionsly. Gentlemen seldom understand the fitness of 
colors.” 

“Ah, but I shall always know what will harmonize with 
—you. But you will allow me to present my choice for 
your judgment ?” 

‘*That wil be but very little to promise,” she returned. 
‘* Be-ides, I thi:k it will be vastly entertaining, I shall 
be curious to see what I am to wear to-morrow.” 

“It shall harmonize as well as the wild-roses, Miss 
Thornton,” he said, confidently. ‘*And could anything 
be more ‘perfect than they with that dress ?” 

Mande smiled archly, 

**Perhaps the dress was chosen to fit the flowers. Don’t 
be too confident, young sir.” 

“‘T am not afraid,” he answered, giving his handsome 
head atoss. ‘Ah, they are going to sing! Miss Thorn- 
ton, must I turn that music? Pray, be merciful if you 
ean.” 

“‘Qertainly you must. Those young ladies have been 
abominoubly slighted. Where is the other young man ? 
There was one, I think.” 

“©Oh, he could not tear himself away from the major’s 
jokes. If I must go, adieu. Keep the seat, please. Ah, 
I can secure it with this engraving.” 

And catching one from the easel, he laid it across the 
chair beside her, and went forward to daze the eyes and 
turn the simple heads at the piano, 

( To be continued.) 


FISHING IN A CORNFIELD, 


Tw Ootorado is a ten-acre field which is no more nor 
less thama subterranean lake covered with soil about 
cighteen inebes deep. On the soil is cultivated a field of 
corn, whien produces thirty bushels to the acre. If any 
one will take the trouble to dig a hole to the depth of a 
spade-hundile he will find it to fill with water, and by using 
a hook and line fish four or five inches long may be caught, 
The fish have neither scales nor eyes, and ure perch-like 
in shipe. The gronnd is a black marl io natnre and in all 
probability was at one time an open body of wuier, on 


which accumulated vegetable watter, which has been in- 
creased from time to time, until now it has a ernst suffi- 
ciently strong and rich to produce fine corn, althongh it 
has to be cultivated by hand, as it is not strong enongh to 
bear the weight of a horse. While harvesting, the hands 
catch great strings of fish by making a hole through the 
earth. A person rising on his heel and coming down 
suddenly can see the growing corn shake all around him, 


LOVE'S DEPTH. 


Love's height is easy scaling; skies allure; 
Who feels the day-warmth needs must find it fair; 
Strong eagles ride the lofty sunlit air, 

Risking no rivals while their wings endure. 

Yet is thy noblest still thy least secure, 
And failing thee—shall then thy love despair? 
Shall not thy heart more holily prepare 

Some depth unfathomable—perfect-pure ? 


Say that to thee there came love’s dreadful call 
The downward swiftness of thy Best to see: 
Say that he sin or sicken, what of thee? 

Are thine arms deeper yet to stay his fall ? 
Scarcely love’s utmost may in heaven be; 

To hell it reacheth so ’tis love at all. 


A TRADITION OF ELBOW LANE. 
By Jutius CHAMBERS. 
THE PROLOGUE. 


5 'T was an unusually narrow and ill-kept 
oS) street. The wall of St. John’s churchyard ~ 
checked its ambition at the end of a hun- 
dred feet, and by forming a nave-like re- 
cess, converted the by-way into a semi- 
inclosed court. Its peculiarity of form 
secured for the court the name of “The 
Elbow Lane.” 

Even in the sunshine the place was 
’ cheerless and deserted ; but, as night came 
on, the wall of the churchyard—sole barrier 
between the living and the dead—was swal- 
lowed up in the lowering gloom, and the little court be- 
came only a fallow corner of the drear cemetery beyond. 
There it was that the ‘‘corpse-stones”” were clustered so 
thickly together that the cramped dead beneath, in their 
writhing, Lad heaved them from their grim propriety. 
They stood haughtily shrinking from their neighbors or 
wearily leaning on the dank monnds before them. These 
tottermg slats were a ghostly people, for whom darkness 
was day and shadows suushine. In the moonlight they 
slept, white and still and cold as the human dead upon 
which they rested; but with the deepening gloom they 
lost their rigidity, and the durkness, as a garment, warmed 
them into life. Tue wall under t:e shadowing trees grew 
uoreal, The residents in the neighborhood, as long ago 
as Forty-odd, asserted that, as the gloom deepened, life- 
in-death stirred these weird ranks ’till they woke to their 
dark day, stiffly staiked about the conrt, and gathered in 
strange groups where the night was blackest. . 

With its ghostly people, t1e lane remained in the heart 
of a great commercial city, a slumberiog, solema selatude, 


CHAPTER L 
THE COUNCIL OF ST, JOHN. 
On a bleak November night, in the year eighteen fifty. 
odd an old. Hind begear, guided by the hana of a trail 
and bonnetiless child, tureaded the Jong maze of streets 
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intervening between his lodgings and the Elbow Lane. 
Although there may have seemed a mystery in his mis- 
sion, there was no hesitation on the part of his girlish 
guide as to the route. It clearly led toward a well-under- 
stood destination. 

At St. John’s Lane, in Canal Street, the couple halted. 
There was a moment’s hurried leave-taking, in which the 
girl’s voice was heard in the simple words: 


No'‘one moved nor spoke, The clock, with its great 
owlish eye, in the old church-tower, was striking midnight. 

Far off, up the little street, the sound of a regular foot- 
step was heard coming from the great thoroughfare toward 
the court. There was a shuffling of the feet, a slouchiness 
in the gait, which the ear readily detected. The silent 
watchers heard the footfall, and, intensified as were their 
other senses by the loss of sight, they listened with evident 


“Tell ’°em about ‘Happy Sam.’” curiosity. 

With a timid, startled tieetness she then retraced her! As the man of shuffling gait turned from the great, silent 
steps. thoroughfare 

Slowly, and into the street 
with hesi- leading to the 
tancy, the old court, the 
man felt his rays from the 
way along the last gaslight 
little street on his ronte 
toward the shone full in 
court beyond. his face. 
Reaching the The figure 
churchyard disclosed was 
wall, the lo- that of aman 
cality became fifty years of 
familiar to age, low in 
him, and stature, and 
thence he slim of build. 
took his A very red, 


“oe bearings ed 
for was not he 
piloting him- 
self throngh a 
waste of eter- 
nal darkness ? 
A stone ledge, 
projecting 
from the base 
of the wall, 


coarse face, 
with a lean 
Roman nose, 
was surround- 
ed with long 
white hair and 
beard. He 
was dressed 
in a poor 
fashion. A 


was followed == brown top- 
until the * coat, patched 
darkest recess with various 
- of the Elbow colors, and 
was reached. threadbare ; a 
Upon this murky, greasy 
shelf the visi- pair of black 
tor then sat breeches, and 
down. : a drab felt 
He seemed hat, included 
to realize, all his visible 
through that wardrobe, He 
mesmeric in- carried a staff 
fluence which fully as tall as 
tells of the himself, And 
presence of one fact more 
persons un- z curious still— 
seen, that . = % Sa a the man looke:? 
t h ere were A TRADITION OF ELBOW LANE. —“ THE FROULIARITY OF vORM SECURED FOR THE COURT THE up at t he 
ihaus’? ‘sidan: NAME OF ‘‘ THE ELBOW LANE.’ clock ! 


Slowly edging along the seat, he raised his hand to his 
mouth, and whispered —‘‘ Old Teddy!” 

Just a perceptible interval of silence followed ; then a 
low voice answered—‘‘ Friends !” 

A long period of quiet succeeded, interrupted by each 
arrival, until there had assembled more than twenty in- 
dividuals. All were inhabitants of that great zone where 
is eternal night. 

Here were assembled the members of the Blind Beg- 
gars’ Protective League,” and a regular monthly meeting 
—reverently styled “The Council of St. John”—was 
about to be held. ' 

Vol. XIV., No. 5—38, 


Yet he came to a blind beggars’ council. There was no 
movement among the members until the newcomer had 
shuffled into the midst of the court and rapped three 
times on the pavement with his staff. 

, The silent audience then rose to its feet. 

This individual at once took rank as the presiding 
officer, and opened the session with due formality. 

‘* What supports us?” he began, 

** Asking,” was the response, 

‘What is the hour ?” 

‘The hour of need.” 

The ritual over, the chairman now took ‘charge of the 
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proceedings. The roll was called, each absentee being 
liable to a shilling fine. 

The white-baired man stood ont in the centre of the 
court, and a stray ray of light from the church-clock’s 
face played about his withered form. 

**We will now hear any complaints or suggestions from 
our brothers,” said the chairman, 

**My station is on the Gridiron, most worthy president,” 
began a member, rising. 

*¢ Listen to the voice of Owen Brown,” commanded the 
head of the meeting. 

*¢On yesterday morning a card was thrust into my hand, 
as the persuasive voice of & woman whispered: ‘This will 
warm your heart in the cold weather.’ I was happy all the 
rest of the day. I carefully concealed the precious paste- 
board in my pocket. When my wife brought my dinner, 
T told her to come for me in the evening an hour earlier 
than usual. After we got home to our fifth floor, back, I 
couldn’t keep the secret any longer. At my request, she 
guessed every species of good luck which could happen ; 
but she did not think of anything equal to an order on a 
grocer for food—for such I had settled it to be, I drew 
the frail cardboard from my pocket and passed it carefully 
into her hands. Never shall I forget the doubting, half- 
disappointed way in which she said, ‘Something’s printed 
on it! Shall I run to Dualap’s and find out what it says?’ 
I remembered then that my poor Molly didn’t know her 
letters. I said, ‘Yes, do, old pet!’ 
pattering down the stairs, just as they used to do when 
we were young, and I—not blind—was able to protect her, 
I felt both sad and happy. I was alone; my thoughts ran 
on aloud; ‘ Benevolent lady ; has orders for flour, beef- 
steaks, clothing, and shoes printed on cards to give away 
to the deserving poor. An Angel knows how to make 
peopls happy.’ Bat I heard Mary returning along the 
hall below. Was she carrying home the provisions, that 
she came so slowly? Nearer, step by step; I feared to 
speak, and waited. As she crossed the doorway I detected, 
not a suppressed cry of joy, but a bitter sob. She threw 
her arms about my neok and kissed my face. The galling 
disappointment came—she cried. I asked no questions 
then, but tried to comfort her. ‘Be virtuous, and you 
shall be happy,’ were the words upon the card; and she 
said the cruel grocery men had laughed in her innocent 
face. It’s hard to break the heart of the girl who loves 
you—but what revenge have I ?” 

*‘This woman may impose upon others,” said the ohair- 
man, savagely. ‘*Beware of her. Alas! we have no 
remedy! Who speaks? Oh, yes—it’s Teddy Moran !” 

“‘T speak in behalf of Happy Sam,” began the member. 
He now lies upon a bed of sickness, and his relativee— 
if he has any—have forsaken their blind kinsman. But it 
is not for the want of kindness that he saffers most; it’s 
better food and proper medicine he needs. I know we all 
want his life spared to him, and I do, therefore, move that 
our treasurer be directed to visit Sam at my lodgings, pre- 
pared to farnish delicacies for the invalid to the amount 
of ten shillings, He’d have done the same for any of us !” 

‘This will require a two-third vote,” said the chairman. 
‘Those in favor of making an appropriation of ten shil- 
lings for Happy Sam will, as your names are calle, 
answer ‘Ay!’ those opposed, ‘No!’ The secretary will 
call r 

A voice, so different from that before heard that none 
present could hive suspected that it belonged to the pre- 
siding officer, called the roll, and the money was unani- 
monsly appropri:ted. 

‘¢The treasurer will execute the will of the Order,” said 
the squeaky voice of the chairman, 


AsI heard her feet. 


OF ELBOW LANE. 


This man was a corporate body, in whose person were 
united the offices of secretary, treasurer and president, 
He was a thief, and robbed the blind. 

In the face of the next member who rose could tare 
been recognized the thoughtful organ-grinder of Bowling 
Green. 

‘‘Among yon,” he began, ‘I am known as ‘Organ 
Johnny,’ but my claim to that title has ceased to exist, 
For twelve years—early and late, in sunshine and in rain— 
I have turned the long hours into melody. As was only 
natural, I grew to love the box, which was my companion 
and the centre of all my hopes. Its safety became my 
greatest anxiety ; its preservation my t:nderest care. Bat 
one by one its notes have grown fewer, until on Saturday 
last it broke down entirely. I would ask where I could 
rent a new machine, and what the expense would be ?” 

TI think Jcould find you one,” said the chairman, ina 
way most business-like. ‘‘ My cousin has a store and ——” 

**The price would bb——?” 

* Two dollars a month in advance.” 

But a new and unexpected sound prevented the com- 
pletion of the bargain. 

There came from out of the little street into that dark 
court the sound of rapidly flying footsteps—the patteriog 
of a child’s feet. A few moments of breathless silence 
followed, at the end of which a thinly-clad girl turned the 
corner. 

She rushed into the midst of a solemn council and to 
the side of Teddy Moran, who, trembling with terror, 
grasped her tiny hands. 

**Oh, daddy !” she said, grasping for breath. ‘‘ Happy 
Sam is worse—convulsions, Just afore he was took he 
called for you.” 

Fragile, wan, unhandsome, wanting in attractiveness of 
figure and dress, anxiety far beyond her years penciled 
upon her face; pale from want, chilly from scanty cloth- 
ing ; timid, yet bold in her agitation—she stood before 
that sightless assemblage, the truest picture of unpro- 
claimed wretchedness pen had ever writ of. The highest 
of her station may have thought her comely ; the lowest 
could not have believed her wicked. A guileless, palpitat- 
ing heart in a homely tenement of earth. 

Dragging the shaking man to his feet, all impulse and 
fire, she gave the word of command—‘“ Come!” 

The meeting broke up at once, and in sqaads of three 
the blind men emerged from the narrow street into the 
wide thoroughfare. 

The chairman lingered behind ; his small, restless eyes 
glistened with hope, and, kneading his hands meanwhile, 
he mattered : 

“ As well for Sam ; better for us.” 


OHAPTER II. 
DEOPPED FEOM THE ROLL. 


Homewanrp, over the eame route—skirting the eurb- 
stones, crossing the ditches, courting the darkness— 
hurried the man and child. 

The dismal region of their habitation reached, the gir: 
led the way up three flights of shattered steps to theopen 
door of an unearpeted room. The light from the hallonly 
sufficed to show that on a bed of straw lay the body of 
man. Otherwise the apartment was deserted. 

The child hurried her gnardian toward the bundle of 
straw. A woman camo along the hall, bearing alight, and 
entering the room, her candle revealed the fact that Happy 
Sam was dead. 

“Poor man! He niver come to at all, at all,” were the 
woman's only words, 
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Old blind Teddy groped his way to the pallet and knelt 
by the corpse's side. 

Bending over the dreary bed of death, the child strove 
to console her parent for the loss of his friend, while the 
woman held alott the candle, when the shadow of a sharp- 
visaged man crossed the doorway and hovered over the 
group. As the figure took form, its eyes were fixed upon 
the sorrowful pair, and its lips moved with the words : 

** Better for us.” 

But the quick ear of the child detected the step of the 
human ghoul, and her eyes caught the reflection from his 
glacé orbs. 

Upon the first opportunity the girl imparted the dis- 
covery regarding the presiding officer of the League to 
** Organ Johnny,” and the latter took a solemn oath to 
kill the man who robbed the blind. 

The days that came after were drear and sad. The 
death of ‘‘ Happy Sam ” sundered the last links which held 
the home together; and the long period of rain and snow 
increased the want which had already caused so much 
bodily suffering. 

To end all doubt and hope, an exacting landlord, to 
whom their rent was sadly in arrears, turned into the 
street this lone couple in the antipodes of life. 

Accidentally, as it then appeared, the girl ascertained 
that cheap lodgings could be had at a tenement in a rear 
court, near Cherubim Square. She visited the house, and, 
on the principle that eny place was preferable to the 
streets or the station-houses, secured a small apartment on 
the fourth floor. 

Day had followed day in long succession since the in- 
domitable ‘‘ Organ Johnny ” had started upon his groping 
search for his enemy, when, late on a rainy afternoon—in 
this dreary Spring of 1857—he recognized the man and 
the voice, issuing from an open shop-door, in the crowd : 
“‘Two dollars a month, in advance.” 

He stopped instantly, for in his vast, lone land he 
seemed very near the one object of his life; yet, he knew 
quite well that should his enemy elude him, a lifetime 
might be exhausted in again striking the trail. 

The throughfare, usually so crowded, was almost de- 
serted, but the beggar stopped the first man who passed, 
and asked the street and the number of the shop. Then 
lowering his hat, he opened a place of business near the 
door. He begin asking alms. From afternoon until 
nearly midnight—his hunger feeding upon the hope of 
revenge—the beggar lingered. 

The clerks in the adjacent shops pitied the mendicant’s 
blindness, which prevented him from seeing how ill- 
chosen was the locality for alms-gathering; but they 
reasoned that he would not annoy their vision a second 


** Organ Johnny” heard the shutters going up on the 
windows. Tbe man with the voice, having given some 
directions to his employés, left the shop, 

The mendiocant suddenly put on his hat and followed 
the slouchy footeteps. 

Through all sorts of crowds the groping beggar traced 
the slipping gait. Incredible as it may seem, the possi- 
bility of recognition by his enemy did not occur to him. 

In a narrow and deserted street, the pursued suddenly 
tarned upon his pursuer, and, clutching him by the arm 
in a familiar way, invited him to his house, 

So unlooked-for was the proposal that, before the men- 
dicant could stammer out a refusal, he felt himself hurried 
onward. Betwaen surprise and indecision, he kept silen'. 

A short walk and aclimb up four flights of stairs landed 
the couple in the attic of an old brick tenement, in a rear 
court near Cherubim Square. 


Although the act was pcrformed never so oraftily, the 
Ae ear of the mendicant detected tne locking of the 

oor. 

At once the horror of his situation burst upon the pris- 
oner, and feeling along the wall for a window, ont of 
which he might shout for assistance, he found one heavily 
barred within. and closed by a solid wooden shutter with- 
out. 

For a few moments the host was busied with some 
ocoupation at the end of the room. The blind man heard 
him strike a match, and knew that a lamp was lighting by 
the noise made in attaching the glass chimney, 

Then approaching his guest, the treacherous host hissed, 
in accents full of rage: 

‘You'll beg no more, you dog!” A mement of silence 
passed. ‘No, nor follow me, you imp of darkness !” as 
he kneaded his hands. 

The blind man seized a broken stool which he had en- 
countered in his gropings about the apartment, and 
described with it a radius about his head. Now he heard 
his foe cunningly crawling toward his feet, and with irre- 
sistible force he flung his weapon down in front. Again 
his antagonist essayed to get behind him, but the thor 
oughly desperate beggar retreated against the wall. Then 
an awful reality burst upon his senses, for he heard slowly 
approaching—pushed by his enemy's hands—na heavy 
object, seemingly a cheat. With his legs pinned against 
the wall, he would be an easy victim. 

“Ha! the light!" exclaimed the mendicant, realizing 
that it was an unequal combat. 

Remembering that the lamp stood near at hand, actu- 
ated by this sudden impulse, he bounded to the left, and 
with one blow dashed it in fragments upon the floor. 
There was only an instant of darkness—ia the next the 
bed and the floor were a mass of flame, 

The man of the voice and the slouchy gait unlocked the 
door and stepped without. Before closing it for ever he 
called to his victim : 

‘You'll beg no more, you dog !~ 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


Tuere was a fire at night in the most densely populated 
district of the city. 

The engines were hurrying to the scene, and the firemen 
were preparing the attack ; but, fed by dry and crumbling 
woodwork, and fanned by a strong breeze, the fire defied 
its assailants. Orackling, roaring and hissing, it poured 
its burning passion forth, and piled up dense clouds of 
smoke between itself and the cold, sombre sky above. 
Out of every window it showed its lurid visage until even 
the walls glowed in its fierce embrace. 

Thesmall court swarmed with men bearing ooils of hose 
with which the fire was to be beaten down; but it only 
roared louder, as if it would have said, ‘I only mock 
you |” 

The landings were thick with smoke and the stairs wera 
ablaze, when down and out of the house fled a frantic 
child, pursued by a wrinkled, white-baired man. In 
words of fierce invective, the man denounced the girl as 
the sutbor of the conflagration. It was in vain that she 
protested her innocence and begged release from the two 
policemen who seized her. She seemed frantic with grief 
as, again and again, amid her sobs, she entreated, “I 
didn’t do it; please let me go back into the house |” 

The fire raged on. Brave men swarmed up ladders to 
attack the rampant monster from without—all efforts to 
curb its fury from within proving fatile. 
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ing down, carrying 
A simultaneous shout from the ground to the men aloft, | into the cellar, the whole inside of the house. - 
and from those upon the ladders to the crowd below, was | the descending mass with my eyes, I saw the Ii 

heard. Reluctantly, it seemed, the men obeyed the com- | the dead man swallowed up together.” , 
mand and descended to the ground. ‘*A dreadful death,” remarked a reporter, as he 

Crash after crash was heard within the blazing pile. | away at his ‘‘copy,” which a boy stood waiting fe 
The firemen fled before the x : > 
portent, only in time to see 
the walls crumble inward as 
the floors went down. Inthe 
naked majesty of hell the 
fire leaped forth—a defiant 
but vanquished Lucifer. 

Prostrate, its assailants only 
mocked it, and the captain of 
engine ‘‘ Big Six”’ dispatched 
a messenger with the usual 
memoranda, written on a 
printed form: 

‘« Fire in Cow Lane, Cheru- 
bim Square, now under con- 
trol. House a total loss ; two 
inmates perished.” 

Inside the police lines a 
fire inspector had just ar- 
rived, and was engaged in 
gathering data for his report 
to the Board of Commission- 
ers and Underwriters. 

“Tis a pity you couldn't 
have saved the two men, cap- 
tain,” sail he to the com- 
mander of the fire-squad. 

“It was impossible,” re- 
plied the captain of ‘ Big 
Six.” ‘1’!l summon the hose- 


- ‘“REMBMBERING THAT THE LAMP STOOD NEAR AT HAND, ACTUATED BY THE SUDDEN IMPULSE, 
man who was on the ladder. 


THK MENDICANT WITH ONE BLOW DASHED IT INTO FRAGMENTS.” 
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598 CURIOSITIES OF WILL-MARYING. 


‘*We get used to such things,” said a policeman, who 
formed a purt of the cordon, ‘It’s fully as bad to think 
that a girl like that one could commit such 8 crime.” 

**What does he mean ?” the reporter asked of the in- 
spector. 

‘A obild has been charged with setting fire to the 
house, because the landlord had threatened to charge her 
father rent. The father was burned, and the child is now 
in custody,” concluded the inspector. 

*“‘Them’s the things we has to get used to,” repeated 
the policeman ; then, pitching his voice in a louder key, 
he shouted: ‘*Muke room for the hose-cart. Move on 
there, I say !” 

* # * * * 

There was a trial, The evidence seemed conclusive 
against the girl, although no one in the court-room, out- 
side of the jury-box, could believe the child guilty. 

The statement of the owner of the building—a small, 
white-haired man named Shadrach Pileser, who bore a 
good reputation in the neighborhood—was clear, circam- 
stantial and positive, and the young lawyer who had vol- 
unteered to defend the prisoner could not shake his testi- 
mony upon the cross-examination. 

The prisoner’s story was said to be very brief and in- 
complete. The lawyer for the State even went so far as 
to insinuate that the testimony was evidently manufac- 
tured by ‘‘ his young and inexperienced friend, the attor- 
ney for the defense,” The girl simply denied the charge, 
and said: 

“T was returning from begging in front of Burton’s 
Theatre, when, on entering the courtyard, I saw that our 
house was on fire, I rushed up the stairs, and reaching 
our landing, saw that man” (here she pointed out the 
Jew) ‘‘turn the key in the door of my father’s room. He 
saw that I deteoted him, and seizing me by the arm he 
dragged me down the stairs.” Then burstinr, out in tears, 
she concluded: ‘Iam sorry that he didn”. push me into 
the room.” 

In short, the attorney for the State disposed of her tes- 
timony by saying: ‘The flimsy trick of recrimination 
cannot avail the prisoner.” The weight of testimony was 
wholly against her, three witnesses, in addition to the one 
before mentioned, swearing positively that they had seen 
her in the act of pouring lamp-oil upon the attic-stairs, and 
afterward lighting it. 

The final record of the case, as found in the newspapers 
of the time, is as follows: 


**Before Recorder Nogood: Nannie Moran, aged fourteen, 
charged with setting fire to the house in which she lived, in a 
court near Oherubim Square, by which conflagration two lives 
were lost, was yesterday brought totrial . . . The verdict of 
the jury, without leaving their seats, was, ‘ Arson in the first de- 
gree.’ His Honor, the Recorder, then sentenced the prisoner to 
prison for life, at the same time remarking that her youth and sex 
alone had saved her from the gallows.” 


There never was another session of the Council of St. 
John, and to this day there exists a tradition that, in the 
year 1855, its treasurer, whose name ia forgotten, proved 
unfaithful to his trust by appropriating the bank account. 


THE EPILOGUE. 


Twenty years have passed. 

Last Winter I was a newspaper correspondent at Albany. 
One morning, as I was paying my daily visit to the Gov- 
ernor’s room, three blind men were led into the Executive 
presenos by a boy. They bore a petition with the signa- 
tures, by mark, of half a hanjred blind beggars in the 
City of New York, praying for the pardon of one Nannie 
Moran, Every year, during the last two decades, has this 


same pardon been asked, but the result has been always 
the same. Consulting the record, the Governor finds that 
the prisoner was convicted of burning to death her father, 
and shuddering, refuses his assent. Oounter-affidavits, 
establishing the woman’s guilt, are always presented by a 
quiet uld gentleman, who, grown no whiter as to his hair, 
may be found to-day behind the counter of a pawnshop in 
Chatham Street, robbing, by bis ruinous bargains, those 
who see, 

The ruined woman, haggard and prematurely aged, 
friendless yet uncomplaining, wears a felon’s garb. 

Unaffected by her surroundings, she is pure at heart 
even now. A good old lady, kind to a fault, occasionally 
visits the prison and leaves a tract, or drops through the 
grated door of poor Nan’s cell a card inscribed : 

** Virtue has its own reward !” 


—— eo _ 


CURIOSITIES OF WLLL-MAKING, 


Tus journals of a year past have mentioned an extra- 
ordinary number of queer or contested wills. Are people 
becoming more disposed to draw their own wills without 
employing lawyers? There is no reason why any one 
should not draw a will who has fair business-like ability to 
write out the gifts. Common sense suggests that the 
paper ought to be headed as a will, ard it is not difficult 
to learn by inquiry how many witnesses are required in the 
particular State ; this, by-the-way, is the State where the 
testator resides (at his death); a will drawn for a man on 
@ journey should follow the law of the State where he has 
his home. Neither bad grammar nor misspelling in a 
body of a will vitiates it; if the judges can understand 
what the paper means they will order that done. Wills 
having nearly every important word misspelled, and almost 
destitute of all punctuation have been accepted. Maine 
papers say that a court has lately taken proof of a will 
made in pantomime by a man who was deaf and dumb, and 
could not write or use the manual alphabet, But mistakes 
which obscure the meaning make trouble. A story last 
Sommer was that Mr. Matthew Vassar, when drawing his 
own will, meant to leave $7,000 to seven churches—i.e, 
$1,000 apiece—but in copying his rough draft he inadvert- 
ently inserted the word ‘‘each,” giving the churches 
$7,000 each, or $49,000 in all. The general rule as to 
mistakes is that if the will is lucid and intelligible, and 
can be carried into effect as it reads, this must be done ; 
the language cannot be altered because witnesses say that 
the testator meant something different from what he wrote. 
But if what is written cannot be performed the courts will 
then take proofs of what the man meant to write. 

Curious conditions are sometimes imposed. One testa- 
tor declared in his will that if any legates should attempt 
to break it he should be debarred from all share, An- 
other cnt off any heir who should wear mustachios. An- 
other said that each legatee must take the pledge before 
receiving his share, and should forfeit a half-year’s income 
for every breach of it. Another left to his family phy- 
sician $10,000 if testator should live two years, or $15,000 
if he should live five; but, unluckily for the doctor, the 
patient lived only a week, Whether conditions of this 
kind are operative depends on the circumstances ; if they 
are lucid and practicable the courts will enforce them, but 
many are so expressed that they amount to nothing. If 
you wish that your legatee should not receive the property 
unless he complies with a oondition, if not contrary to 
law, it will probably be enforced. But to make him give 
back the legacy because of breaking the condition after it 
has been paid may not be so easy, And do not mention 
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the request at all in the will, but write them in a letter, 
separately, unless you mean that, if they are not obeyed, 
the legacy shail be forfeited. Requests which are not 
peremptory conditions often make trouble. 

When Heller, the magician, died, he bequeathed his ap- 
paratus to be destroyed. In some instances a testator has 
directed that a favorite horse or other pet should be 
killed, ‘‘lest it fall into unkind hands” It is doubtful 
whether a court would compel an executor to destroy 
property because the will so desired. Wills are allowed 
for giving one’s property ; that useful animals or articles 
should be destroyed is not for public benefit. Directions 
given in a will as to mode of burial, or for cremation, are 
also subjects of the sanitary law of the place. 

It is only when one designs to give his property out- 
right in simple ways that he should draw his own will, for 
complicated trusts, endowing new institutions, or tying up 
property for a future time, a lawyer’s aid may be very 
needful. Every lawyer sometimes makes mistakes, A 
New York lawyer named Rose drew his own will, leaving 
about $2,000,000 to be held for five years, to see whether 
other givers would add $300,000; if they would, the 
whole to go to endow a ‘‘Rose Beneficent Association ”; 
if they would not, then his money was to go to other char- 
ities, Now tho law does not allow property to be held in 
suspense for a definite term of years ; therefore his gift 
was pronounced void. Some most absurd blunders have 
been made by lawyers in drawing wills for themselves. 
It is not obligatory to appoint an executor, but doing so is 
wise, and if a testator has enough confidence in the person 
named to direct that ‘*he shall not be required to give 
security,” this may prove a great convenience. 

As respects signing and witnessing, wills often fail for 
some informality in these, especially in New York, where 
the form is stricter than in most States. A story of last 
Summer was that a will was presented written partly in 
black pencil, partly in blue (a will is not void because in 
pencil, though ink is far better); about half was written 
on one page, and the witnesses signed on the other page, 
and then came the testator’s signature. This instrament 
was discarded because the witnesses did not sign at the end 
of the will 

Common sense ought to tell any one that any important 
paper ought to be completed before the signatures are 
affixed. The New York rule as to signing and witnessing 
is that there must be two witnesses; the testator must 
sign in their presence, inform them that the paper is his 
will—ho need not tell them what is in it—and ask them to 
witness it; and they must sign their names and residences 
at the end of the will, They usually sign below a brief 
memorandum certifying that these things were done, but 
this memorandum is not strictly essential. Keep the will 
when completed in a safe place. 

In Massachusetts, lately, a will was contested because 
rate had eaten the signature. Lord St. Leonard’s will was 
lost, and was established only by the fortunate fact that 
his daughter was able to repeat the substance of it from 
memory. 


WHAT THEY KNEW FOUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


From one of these books, compiled after the manner of 
encyclopedias, and the compilation of which is shown to 
have been mado more than 2,000 years B.c., if has been 
ascertained, which has long been supposed, that Chaldea 
was the parent land of astronomy ; for it is found from 
this compilation, and from other bricks, that the Babylo- 
nians oatalogned the stars, and di-tinguished and named 
the constellations; that they arranged the twelve constel- 


lations that form our present zoJiac to show the course of 
the sun’s path in the heavens ; divided time into weeks, 
months, and years; that they divided the week, as we 
now have it, into seven days, six being days of labor, and 
the seventh a day of rest, to which they gave a name from 
which we have derived our word ‘‘Sabbath,” and which 
day, as 8 day of rest from all labor of every kind, they ob- 
served as rigorously as the Jew or the Puritan. 

The motion of the heavenly bodies and the phenomena 
of the weather were noted down and a connection de 
tected, as M. de Perville claims to have discovered, be- 
tween the weather and the change of the moon. 

They invented the sun-dial to mark the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, the water-clock to m2asure time, and they 
speak in this work of the spots on the sun—a fact they 
only could have known by the aid of telescopes, whioh it 
is supposed they possessed, from observations that they 
have noted down of the rising of Tenus and the fact that 
Layard foand a crystal lens in the ruins of Nineveh. 

The “bricks” contain an account of the deluge, sub- 
stantially the same as the narrative in the Bible, except 
that the names are different. They disclose that houses 
and lands were then sold, leased, and mortgaged ; that 
money was loaned at interest, and that the market- 
gardeners, to use an American phrase, ‘‘ worked on 
shares”; that the farmer, when plowing with his oxen, 
beguiled his labor with short and homely song:, two of 
which have been found; and, to connect this very remote 
civilization with the usages of to-day, I may, in conclusion, 
refer to one of the bricks of this library, in the form of a 
note, which is to the effect that visitors are requested to 
give to the librarian the number of the book they wish to 
consult, and that it will be brought to them; at the 
perusal of which one is disposed to fall back upon the ex- 
clamation of Solomon, ‘‘There is nothing new under the 
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A SKETCH OF LIFE AND SCENES IN THE VALE OF 
CASHMERE. 
By M. F. VALLETTE. 
“Who has not beard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses, the brightest that earth ever guve 
* Its temples and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over the wave? 
Oh! to see it at sunset, when warm o’er the Lake 
Its splendor at parting a Summer eve throws, 
Like a bride full of blushes when lingering to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes |” 
—Lalla Rookh, 

Tuus sang the bard as his imagination wandered slong 
the banks of the Indus, among Persian bowers and 
through the delightful Valley of Cashmere. Who can 
wonder that his soul went out in rapture over the scenes 
that met his bewildered gaze within this mountain-walled 
region? Its history goes back, through colossal monu- 
ments, chiefly of marble, beyond the dawn of authentic 
annals, and the envy that history has excited, like that of 
beautiful queens, wrought its destruction. Thus the beau- 
tiful Vale of Cashmere did not escape the fate of Mary 
Stuart and Murie Antoinette, 

Nearly five hundred years ago Cashmere, then an inde- 
pendent country, was the ecene of a religious and political 
struggle, which resulted in the triumph of Islamism. It 
was at this time that Shah Mir, a Mohammedan, probably 
of Persian origin, dethroned the Hindoo prince whose 
minister be had beeo, and reigned in his stead under the 
title of Shama-nddio. This new Mo:ammedan dynasty 
lasted for more than two hundred years, and during that 
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THE HARI-PARBAT BRIDGE. 


period Cashmere enjoyed independence, One of its 
princes, Sikandor, surnamed Butshikan (the Iconoclast), 
and whose accession dates as far back as 1396, distin- 
guished himself, as his name implies, by the merciless de- 
struction of the idols and temples of the ancient worship. 
One of his successors, Zainulab-uddin, the Solomon of 
Cashmere, left happier memories after him, for he built a 
number of beautiful edifices, some of which are still 
standing. 

In 1588 Cashmere was delivered into the hands of the 
Mogul Emperor Akbar, by one of its last princes, who, far 
from defending his realms against the invader, facilitated 
his coming. From this time forth the country entirely 
lost its autonomy. It was for more than a century the 
favorite sanifarium of the Grand Moguls. In 1752 it fell 
a prey to the merciless Afghans, and remained under their 
sway until 1819, when it was rescued by Runjit Singh, 
founder of the mighty but ephemeral empire of the Sikhs. 
Eleven Sikh governors succeeded one another between 
1819 and 1846, the period when the British Government 
obtained con- 
trol of it. 

The Vale of 
Cashmere, 
properly so 
called, is still, 
ssin the sev- 
enteenth cen- 
tury, the most 
beautiful and 
picturesque 
landscape in 
the world—a 
vast park, 
some ninety 
miles long by 
from thirty 
to forty wide. 
Everything 
appears = ar- 
ranged by a 
superhuman 
hand to de- 
light the eye ; 


VIBW OF SERINAGUR, 


fair fields and habitations ; rivers and lakes interspersed 
with verdant and flowery isles ; ‘‘the low whispering in 
boats,” of all shapes and sizes, plied by hanjis with intelli- 
gent countenances, shapely forms and costumes harmon- 
izing most beautifully with that enchanting prospect ; 
countless streams and canals winding along through 
waving rice-fields, and green banks, whose limpid snd rip- 
pling waters glisten in the sun like bands of silver. 

The greatest attraction of this fairy region is the happy 
arrangement of the vast amphitheatre of mountains by 
which it is surrounded, and forming a sort of elongated 
oval around it. In this respect it excels the celebrated 
basin in Mexico. In most valleys thus surrounded by lofty 
summits these latter are often so arranged that the effect of 
the tallest is impaired by the interposition of the crests of 
the nearest, which appear to overtop them, while in real- 
ity they are much lower. This optical illusion, well un- 
derstood by all who have journeyed in very hilly lands, 
suggested to John Paul Richter, the celebrated German 
writer, one of his most ingenious comparisons: ‘It is 


thus,” says 

Se 1 he “that 

amid its con- 

f|} temporaries 

. the verdant 

hill of learn- 

ing eclipses 

the bald Alps 
of genius.” 

In Cash- 
mere there is 
nothing of the 
kind; here 
everything ap- 
pears to have 
been planned 
and calculated 
to produce 
the grandest 
effect, the 
gradual tran- 
sitions from 
pleasing to 
grandiose, and 
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from grandiose to terrible. Above the first undulations, 
covered with hubitations and orchards teeming with all the 
fruits of Europe, rise pasture hills, on which teed countless 
herds, such as the goats whose wool is used in the manu- 
factare of thoee cashmeres so famous in the annals of the 
world. Above these first elevations rises a chain of hills, 
surmounted in their turn by one, and sometimes a series 
of circles of higher mountains, above which loom up, here 
and there, summits which belong to the regions of per- 
petual snows. These lofty peaks look down compla- 

ently upon the smiling valley below. One would almost 

Mmagine they sought to impart greater force and attract- 
iveness to the landscape by lifting their lofty, snowcapped 
heads to be lighted up by the sun, and decked ont with 
all the rich hues of the rainbow. Hence it is that Mogul 
despots, so fierce elsewhere, seem to melt into human 
beings during their sojourn in Cashmere. These tyrants, 
like Nero, had artistic aspirations. Enchanted with the 
beautiful land, they took pride in embellishing it still 
more, by erecting palaces and mosques, arranging terraces 
and laying out parks in the most picturesque sites, and by 
liberally rewarding poets for singing the delights of that 
enchanting abode. No wonder the Moguls called it the 
earthly paradise of the Indies, and that Akbar strove so 
hard to wrest it from its lawful kings. It is related that 
Jehan-Guir, his son and successor, took such a fancy to 
this beantifal region that he could never leave it, and that 
he declared that the loss of his crown would affect him less 
than that of Cashmere, 

Serinagur is the ancient Hindoo name for the capital of 
Cashmere ; it was resumed after the conquest of the Sikhs 
in 1819. The appearance of this city of chalets has not 
materially changed since the seventeenth century. 
Although stone is by no means scarce in that region, the 
inhabitants still find their building material in the cedar 
‘wood which abounds upon the neighboring declivities, and 
which can be obtained at little cost, because of its easy 
transportation on rafts, The Jhelam, which is very broad 
at this point, divides the city into two unequal parts, and 
is spanned by seven bridges. 

Viewed from the lake, Serinagur delights the eye by the 
capricious irregularity of the dwellings along its shores, 
some being built out over the water on piles, and others 
almost lost in the surrounding verdure. The more humble 
dwellings, too, with their thatched and boarded roofs, sug- 
gestive of the Jura, are truly picturesque, The city itself 
is nestled away in a vast amphitheatre, and flanked by two 
isolated hills, surmounted by fortifications and temples of 
worship. On one of these elevations—the Takkti—may 
still be seen an ol. mosque, but no trace remains of an old 
Hindoo temple, which the inhabitants claim was built by 
Solomon. The other elevation—Hari-Parbat (the mountain 
of verdure)—was some two centuries ago the site of another 
mosque, ‘‘accompanied by a hermitage and a number of 
beautiful green trees which overshadowed it.” That 
mosque is now replaced by a fortification. Upon the sides 
of this hill may be seen a number of cottages built for 
English tourists. 

Of the many beautiful gardens to be found in this 
vicinity the best preserved is the Shalamar Bagh, situated 
atthe base of an amphitheatre of wooded heights rising 
gradually to an elevation of some fourteen thousand 
feet, between the valleys of Jhelam and Scind, and over- 
topped by one of the finest mountains in Cashmere. This 
garden was the work of the unfortunate Shah Jehan, 
father and victim of Aureng Zeb. It was magnificently 
laid out, and was entered by a grand oanal bordered with 
greensward and rows af beautiful poplara. This led to a 
large bungalow in the centre of the garden. Here was 


another canal, far more beautifal, leading to the extremity 
of the inclosure. Along its banks were numerous fountains 
and jets playing in the sunlight. It terminated at another 
bungalow, more beautiful than the first, quadrangular in 
shape, and surmounted by a dome. It consisted of a 
central building and four smaller ones at the corners, all 
ornamented with gildings and inscriptions. There were 
four doors, two of which opened upon a noble flight of 
steps leading into the canal, and the other two opening 
upon bridges spanning the canal and connecting with side 
avenues, On every side may be seen columns of a black 
and gray marble, supposed to have been brought frem an 
ancient Hindoo temple destroyed by Shah Jehan. 

The Cashmerians are a stout, well-formed people, of 
Hindoo stock. Their complexion is brunette, and the 
women are very handsome, The Mohammedan women are 
seldom seen abroad, and then so closely vailed are they 
that it is almost impossible to get even the slightest 
glimpse of their hidden beauties. The Hanji women, on 
the contrary, never cover their faces, and are remarkably 
handsome in childhood; but as they soon share their 
husband’s occupation (that of boatmen), and live mostly 
in the open air, their beauty fades very rapidly, but their 
features never cease to be attractive. The Oashmerians, 
asa rule, are brave, active, and industrious, and fond of 
music, literature and art. Their la. »uage offers many 
curious analogies with the Sanskrit, but their songs are in 
Persian. 

The Hanji class is that with which tourists are brought 
most in contact. They are, perhaps, the best of the Cash- 
merians, and their disposition is not unlike that of the 
Venetian gondoliers, There is the same charm about them, 
the same vivacity, the same wealth of imagination. If they 
do not sing the barcarolis as they ply their boats they 
are never at a loss for stories about their beautiful home 
with which to entertain their passengers, Their calling 
develops their muscles, and makes them more vigorous 
than the upper classes, but it does not make them more 
courageous, as they sometimes become demoralized when 
caught in a gale upon their lakes, which, however, is rare 
enough. They use a sort of paddle, shaped like a heart, 
which they handle with extraordinary dexterity in fine 
weather. ‘Women, and even obildren, lend a hand in row- 
ing. In the Valley of Cashmere, as in Venice, water is 
the chief and nearly the only means of communication. 

This will account for the numerous boats, of various 
shapes and sizes, that are found constantly plying along its 
rivers, lakes and canals. Of these the bangala is the 
largest. It is a veritable floating palace, used by the 
sovereign or his representative, the governor. The parinda 
is another boat of vast proportions, with cabin and deck 
forward, and only used by persons of distinction. These 
large boats require some twenty oarsmen, at the very least. 
Besides these, there is the bah, used for the transportation 
of grain; the dungas, for lighter merchandise and for 
passengers ; the skiraris, a light craft plied by six oars 
men, for day travel, and the bandugir, the lightest of all, 
used for hunting wild fowl on the lakes. 

The Cashmerian nobles find much pleasure in their 
boats, and on pleasant evenings may be heard 

“Bounds from the Lake, the low whispering in boats 
As they shoot through the moonlight, the dipping of oars, 
And the wild, airy warbling that everywhere floats 
Through the groves, round the island, as if the shores, 

Like those of Kathay, uttered music, and gave 

An answer in song to the kiss of each wave. 

But the gentlest of all are those sounds full of feeling 

That soft from the lute of some lover are stealing— 

Some lover who knows a!l the heart-touching power 

Of a jute and a sigh io thie magical hour.” 
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The marriage obeervances of the Cashmerians are not de- 
void of interest. Up tothe time of the marriage of one of 
the Maharajah’s daughters, in 1871, there Las been no such | 
solemnity celebrated for nearly a century, asthe custom of 
destroying female infants at birth prevailed to a very 
recent period among the upper classes, 

Many opinions have been advanced as to the origin of 
this barbarous custom ; but the most probable, odd as it 
may appear to us, is economy. Girls were done away with 
to avoid, in future years, ruinous expenses which pride 
and custom exacted in ‘‘setting up” a young married 
couple. It is also probable that this practice prevailed 
among the Mians, or military nobles, devoted exclusively 
to the profession of arms. Gulab-Singh was the first to 
lead the way toward a return to a more humane manner 
by betrothing his grandchild, the daughter of the present 
Maharajah, to the son of a neighboring Rajah. The two 
flancés were yet quite young—the groom only twenty-one 
and the bride but fifteen, whioh is rather old for these re- 
gions. 

The Maharajah did things on a grand scale; the dower, 
in money and vessels, jewels, trousseau, herds, camels, 
cows, elephants and superbly caparisoned horses, 
amounted at least to $350,000, exclusive of the presents 
made to the young couple by the officers of the sovereign. 
The jewelry, and vessels of massive gold and silver; the 
money in gold and silver ; the footwear of cloth-of-gold, set 
with precious stones; the fans of every style and shape; 
the wearing apparel of rich materialsa—brocades, silks and 
linens, trimmed with gold—filled several rooms in the 
palace. Another room contained objects of saddlery, which 
were no less richly ornamented than the apparel of the 
bride, for collars, saddles and bridles abounded in massive 
silver ornaments, and little silver bells of the same mate- 
rial. Then there was the Dhola, or palanquin, for the 
young couple, all covered with gold brocade; any quan- 
tity of beautiful tapestry, splendid arms, and even cook- 
ing utensils and a supply of horseshoes, 

This wedding lasted three days. On the first there was 
a general public parade of the groom and his father, who 
repaired to the Maharajah's residence, attended by a bril- 
liant escort. They were received with great ceremony by 
Renbir and his chief officers in the finest hall in the 
palace—thoe Shish-Mahal, or the Hall of Mirrors, During 
this visit of ceremony, as well as in going to and from the 
palace, there was n grand display of fireworks. It was on 
the following night that, according to custom, the celebra- 
tion of the marriage c>remony, properly so called, took 
place. This is done with great privacy, even the groom’s 
father being excluded. The only persons present besides 
the contracting parties were the Maharajah, father of the 
bride, two of her nearest relatives, and the Pundits, or 
officiating priests. The Maharani (the bride’s mother) 
was also present, concealed behind a curtain, but con- 
nected with her husband by a scarf, each of whom held 
one end. 

The ceremony, the rites of which are very complicated, 
lasted over two hours, at the end of which the groom 
returned to his father’s, as if nothing had happened. The 
only pleasure accorded him on this wedding-night is that 
of being overwhelmed with abuse on his arrival and de- 
parture by the women of the bride's house, who sing all 
manner of the most insulting songs to him. This abuse, 
be it well understood, is of strict etiquette. Indeed, in 
some parta of India the poor groom fares far worse than 
this. 

On the second day the rejoicings were all confined to 
the groom’s house. At the bride’s the greatest silence 
prevailed, and the Maharajah gave his usual audiences of 


state. On the morning of the third and last day a solemn 
banquet for seven hundred persouy was given in the inner 
court of the palace, over which the Maharajah presided. 
Each guest was served with fifteen different courses, 
finishing up with an ample portion of rice. There was 
nothing to drink but water, and everything was conducted 
with becoming dignity. 

This day was signalized by the departure of the bride, 
and the moving in procession of all her posseasions, animate 
and inanimate, which made up her dower. This is the 
last and most curious episode in these pompous nuptials, 
All the sovereign’s officers were assembled at the palace- 
door ; next came the inhabitants of Jammoo, who formed 
a line on either side through which the procession passed. 
First came fifty-one (a sacred number) cows, and as many 
bulls with red and yellow trappings and silver oollars; 
then fifty-one choice camels, likewise covered with red 
and yellow, which were followed by 300 Cashmere sheep 
and goats. Next came the bride’s trousseau, in covered 
baskets carried by coolies, who walked two-by-two. These 
were followed by 100 guards in full uniform, each carrying 
a purse of 1,000 rupees, which formed the total amount 
of the dower money (one lac or 100,000 rupees, or 
$150,000) promised by the Maharajah. Next, came the 
horses and three elephants, richly caparisoned, and form- 
ing likewise a portion of the dower, 

At last there appeared, not the bride and groom, bat 
the sumptuous palanquin in which they were, and so care- 
fully was it closed on every side that it was impossible to 
get the slightest glimpse of them. It is during this pro- 
cession that the young couple first seo each other, for 
they have, up to this time, been kept sedulously apart. 
Not even during the marriage ceremony were they permit- 
ted to get so much as a peep at each other, for they were 
both vailed from head to foot, The Maharajah acoom- 
panied the palanquin to the threshold of the palace, but 
not a step further, and immediately repaired to his own 
apartments, where he remained. This sudden disappear- 
ance of the bride’s father is of the strictest etiquette. A 
brother of the groom walked after the palanquin, his hand 
resting upon it. The procession was closed by a troop of 
singers and musicians, beating furiously upon tom-toms 
and other instruments, and by the treasurers of the Mahar- 
ajah, mounted upon an elephant, whence they scattered 
an occasional gold and many silver rupees among the 
people. 

Throngh the influence of the British Government young 
married ladies have no longer before them the horriblo 
prospect of being burned to death upon the funeral pile 
of their husbands, This inhuman custom, so long preva- 
lent in this region, only began to disappear quite recently, 
for in 1843, on the death of Soonchet-Sing, uncle of the 
Maharajah, the jive hundred wives which constituted his 
principal harem were burned alive with his body at Ram- 
pagar, and twenty-five others, that he had at Jummoo, 
shared the same fate, In 1863 another similar immolation 
took place at the violent and mysterious death of Jowahir- 
Singh, the Maharajah’s cousin. Thirty-two of his widows 
were consumed with the remains of their late husband. 
On another occasion a solitary widow is described by an 
English tourist as sitting on a funeral-pile with her hus- 
band's head upon her lap. Seized with terror at the ap- 
proach of the hissing flames, she sprang from the pile 
and sought to escaps, but the attending priests, horrified 
at her scandalous conduct, caught her and threw her back 
upon ‘the burning pile, where she perished, uttering 
screams that would have moved the hirdest hearts, In 
our day the custom of incinerating widows (sut/y) has 
entirely disappeared from the states of Renbir-Ningh. 
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In considering the difter- 
ent castes which make up 
the population of Cashmere, 
we must not forget its race 
of outcasts. Among these 
may be mentioned the 
Batals, who engage in none 
but the lowest occupations, 
Nor is this miserable class 
without its degrees, Some 
are Mussulmans, and are so 
recognized by their co-re- 
ligionists; others, rejected 
by the Mohammedans as 
Hindoos, have no religious 
observances, and live in the 
most abject misery, being 
compelled to subsist upon 
the flesh of animals that 
: have died from disease. 
THE PLANETREE ISLE IN THE LAKE OF CASHMERE. They occupy a similar posi- 


The funerals of persons 
who had attained to an ad- 
vanced age are attended with 
manifestations of great re- | 


joicing among the Dogras, as 
if congratulating them on 
being relieved from the bur- 
den of a life already too pro- 
longed. When the father or 
mother of a family dies, leay- 
ing grown-up sons, they shave 
off their beards and hair as 
a sign of mourning. In con- 
formity with this custom all 
the men shave at the death 
of the King or Queen, who 
are regarded as the father 
and mother of their subjects. 
This took place notably at 
Jummoo, in 1865, on the oc- 
casion of the death of the 
Maharani, the wife of Renbir- = — : 
Singh. AN ORPHAN-HOUSE AFTER A FAMINE, 


tion to the caquins or cagots 
of Europe. A close study of 
the various types of these de- 
spised people reveals fhe favt 
that, while they differ essen- 
tially from other people in 
physiognomy and complexion, 
there is a strong resemblanra 
among themselves, This 
would seem to indicate that 
the Batals of Cashmere, the 
Dums of the Dogras, and the 
Dardis, and others spring more 
or less directly from an abori- 
ginal race, dispossessed and 
destroyed by the conquering 
Aryans. 

It is from this class of 
people that musicians and 
dancers of both sexes are re- 
cruited. The dancing girls 
who figure prominently in all 
4 FESTIVAL ON THE LAKE OF CASHMERE. public festivals belong to this 
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class of outcasts ; and these women, naturally exempt from 
all manner of prejudice, are the only ones whose photo- 
graphs it has been possible to obtain. It would be well, 
then, to guard against judging of the moral and physical 
condition of genuine Cashmerians by this proscribed class, 
as superficial travelers aie very apt to do. There are, 
however, many beautiful forms and faces among these 
dancing girls, if we can judge from an English engraving 
representing an entertainment given to the Prince of 
Wales, at Jammoo, by Renbir-Singh, in 1875. 

The foregoing sketch of life and scenes in Cashmere un- 
doubtedly leaves much to be desired. We might havo 
taken the reader through the Valley of Roses, and de- 
scribed the festivities that enliven that ‘wilderness of 
flowers,” or through the fairy land of Candahar, or to 
those enchanting ‘waters of Oashmere,” from which 
Oeshmerian maidens are supposed ‘‘to drink beams of 
beauty”; but to do this would have taken us far beyond 
our limits, and we prefer to let the reader disposed to visit 
these enchanting scenes accompany Tom Moore through 
the pages of his inimitable ‘Lalla Rookb.” 


LOVE AND AGE 
From MADAME pD’HoupsTor. 
Wuen young, I lov’d. At that enchanting age, 
8o sweet, so short, love was my sole delight; 
And when I reach’d the time for being sage, 
Still I lov'd on, for reason gavo me right. 


Snows come at length, and livelier joys depart, 
Yet gentle ones still kiss these eyelids dim; 

For still I love, and love consoles my heart; 
What could console me for this loss of him? 


MOUNTAIN road, sbronded in sudden, 
driving Summer rain, as the evening 
sky was vailed in huge masses of inky 
clouds, ruby - veined with tongues of 
lightning. The maddening, exhilerat- 
ing rush of the welcome rain—blessed 
rain after a lengthening drought— 
mingling with the grand roll of thun- 
der beating in huge cascades of stirring 
sound from the rocky sides of the 
mountain, and with the rbythmiocal 
clang, clash, clamor of a wayside forge, 
nestled under a jutting oliff on the 
lonely road leading across the moun- 
tain from one quiet hamlet to another. 

From the open door of the forge a cheery glow flooding 
the outer darkness, as the sparks flew and the fire leaped up 
the vast chimney, eager, it seemed, to join the revel of the 
elements ontside. 

At the forge a colossal young figure with bare chest and 
naked, mighty arms, swinging his smithy hammer lightly 
as Vulcan himself might have done when he welded thun- 
der bolts on Lemnos—the fierce red glow of the glaring iron 
and leaping fire bringing out every line of a bright, dark 
face, full of restless energy, and every cord and muscle of 
the vast chest and arms, 

The echo of the thnoder rolled about him, the lightning 
struck in at him, paling the smithy fire with its brief 
glare; the storm dashed and howled and roared nbont the 
forge, and his face literally blazed as he clashed and clam- 
ored in concert at his anvil 
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The wild electricity of the tempest poured along hia 
veins, and found something akin to itself in bis soul 

A lengthened diapason rolled across the sky, and thun- 
dered away in majestic salvoes amongst the crags. 

He flung down his hammer, and smote his mighty 
hands together exultantly. 

“Good !” he cried. ‘Such a night! Areal good thun- 
derstorm for my money, say I !” 

‘*T hate the din,” said a finer, more musical voice, fret- 
fully, and a young lad, who had been working the bellows, 
looked shrinkingly toward the door, and cowered back as 
another yellow glare and rattling peal chorused his words. 

Given the most ordinary advantages of refinement and 
culture, this smithy boy would, in face and bearing, have 
graced any court under the sun, but his eyes were those of 
@ young Judas, 

The thunder went leaping ‘the rattling crags among,” 
down to the wooded valley, and the other swung up his 
hammer with a pleased face. 

‘*It’s better than a score of your pootry-books,” he said, 
good-humoredly. ‘It's real, Altie.” 

“*Much you know!” said Altie, with bitter disdain, tug- 
ging again at the bellows. ‘* You/ a poor grubber, 
trying to scare up enough to eat, and without a second 
idea in your skull, to talk like that! Yous” 

The disdain in his voice and face was bitter, with a 
touch of something more malignant still in it. 

‘Well, and supposing it’s my taste ?” said the young 
smith, with imperturbable good humor, ‘* When I’m a 
rich man, if God prospera me, you'll let a fellow speak his 
mind, I dare say.” 

“You rich!” with the same disdainfol emphasis. 
“Puh! Is it by swinging that hammer in this mountain- 
hole you expect to be a millionaire ?” 

“T expect to work it somehow,” ssid the elder, a fing 
glow in his eyes and cheek, “and you'll have your share, 
Altie, You can be a gentleman, then, to your heart's 
content.” 

‘‘And be sneered at as the blacksmith’s brother !’’ said 
Altie, indignantly. ‘‘I’d rather live and die the pauper I 
am than——” 

“If you please, you two boys,” said a voice like a 
‘*falling etar,” so silvery, aweet and clear amid the tempest 
was it, and the two lads started and turned—the light of 
the smithy flre streaming over the classic perfection of one 
face, the mighty, if latent, power, and ineffable rude gran- 
deur of the other, and over a little form standing just 
within the door; a form that might have been a spirit 
driven on the tempest, but in reality was a little girl, her 
clothing saturated with rain, her drifts of pale hair torn 
by the wind—the loveliest of all created things—a beauti- 
ful and pure-looking child. 

Her grave eyes looked seriously from one brother to the 
other, and her slender arms hugged tightly to her bosom a 
stout Scotch terrier, as rough and hairy as a Kelpie, The 
warm smithy light bathed her from her pure brow to the 
dainty feet, and behind her loomed the pall-like aky with 
its veinings of sudden fire, 

“If you please, you two boys,” said the sweet child- 
voice again, ‘‘I and Kelpie are lost. You'll get money if 
you find us.” 

Lyon dropped his hammer, and Altie stopped the bel- 
lows, amazement in every feature. 

“Well, here’s a sight!" said Lyon, slowly, pushing his 
ebon curls until they stood erect all over his round head. 
‘*Who are you, anyway, you little innocent ?” 

She came a step uearer, and, alas |” the augelio beauty 
was marred—touched by human imperfection. She was 
very lame, 
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She looked at Altie, frowned; looked at Lyon, and 
smiled. 

“I'm a lady,” she said, ‘“‘and my name is Dorothea 
Vance, and I’m nobody's business /” 

Altie’s keen, osloulating eyes roved over her as she 
spoke, and he pushed past Lyon and went to her. 

“T’'ll take you home,” ho said, ‘‘if you'll say where you 
came from.” 

“T live at the hotel in the valley,” said Dorothea, 
haughtily ; ‘but I don’t want you. You other boy.” 

**Yos,” said Lyon, looking pitifully down at her as she 
limped toward him. 

**Tuke moe home, direotly,” commanded Miss Vance, 
“Kelpie is hungry, and so am L You're a good boy, 
aren’t you?” 

“Tolerable,” said Lyon, smiling. ‘Now, miss if it 
weren't that your people would be frightened about you, 
there’s mother, she’d dry your things, and give you some 
supper.” 

“I'm nobody's business,” said Dorothea, ‘‘and il go 0 
your mother.” 

Lyon lifted the fairy mite in his great arms, and carried 
her out of the forge into the driving rain, while Altie fol- 
lowed, doggedly. 

Beside the forge stood a little yellow cottage with a 
light in the window, and into it strode Lyon, and set 
Dorothea Vance, in her dripping finery, at the feet of a 
grave, noble-looking woman in widow's weeds, who was 
knitting by the lamp. 

‘¢ Here’s a half-drowned little stray, mother, dear,” said 
Lyon, as she looked up. 

**Mercy on me!” cried Mrs. Grey, and gazed in aston- 
ishment at the weird child Icoking solemnly at her from 
the misty vail of golden hair. 

There was a fragrant smell of tea snd hot biscuit, and 
Kelpie’s black nose became moist, . 

A faint, wondrous rose came into Dorothea's exquisite 
little face, and she laid a fairy hand on Mre. Grey's, 

‘We're tired and hungry, Kelpie and I.. We came 
away from the hotel up the mountain aft + dinner, and the 
rain caught us, and we lost ourselves.” 

‘*You dear little sont! cried Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ What a 
state your mother will be in! Ob, Lyon! go down at 
onoe and let them know !” 

She was down on her knees now, busy abont the child. 

“JT never had a mamma or pape,” said Dorothea, 
gravely. ‘There's only Sue down there, and I'm a rich 
person ; but I'm nobody’s business,” 

**Nobody’s, indeed, I should think !” cried Mrs, Grey, 
indignantly. ‘French kid shoes, and pink silk stook- 
ings, and a low-necked silk dress, and no hat. Did you 
leave home like this, dear ?” 

“Yes ; Sue went ont, and I was lonesome. I'll stay with 
you to-night. I like to be here,” said Dorothes, looking 
about the homely but cheerful room. 

She did stay for that, and many others, for the morning 
found her iu a raging fever, and it was Christmas before 
she left that humble roof which had given her such loving 
shelter. 

A lovely friendship had blossomed up between the little 
Dorothea and Lyon Grey ;, on his side, an untaught reflcx 
of the pure and beautifal chivalry of Arthur's Knights ; 
on hers, a loving tenderness—an affection almost divine, 
because of its innocence, 

With Dorothea’s nominal guardian, an old bachelor 
cousin, who was only aware of her existence in a mone- 
tary sense, gold was no object, and the check placed in 
Mrs. Grey’s hand the day Dorothea Vance was carried to 
the sleigh waitiog for her was princely in its amount 
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Lyon’s mighty arm carried the child on to the vehicle, 
and when her pearly little face shone up at him from 
amongst the rioh furs with a wistful look, not the less 
touching for that the great eyes were tearleas, he took the 
the little hand and kissed it, and a hot tear burned on the 
tender flesh. 

She looked at him in surprise, and caressed his face with 
her fairy fingers. 

““Why do you cry ?” she asked, wonderingly. 
not going away for ever, you know.” 

*¢ They won’t let you back, I’m afraid,” seid Lyon, rue- 
fully. ‘*You’ll be a great lady, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothea, with perfect gravity; ‘I'm a 
tioh person, and I'll soon be grown-up. Iam eight new. 
and when 1’m a woman, I'll como and live here.” 

‘They won't let you,” repeated Lyon, not se sadly be- 
cause of an undefined hope which brightened on him, 

“‘T shall do as I please,” replied Miss Vance, decidedly. 

, ‘I intend to come back and marry you, for I’m nobody's 
business but my own.” 

Lyon watched the gay sleigh dash round the curve fn a 
whirl of foamy snow, and a blithe pealing of fairy bells, 
and then, with a smile and a sigh, turned and faced Altie, 

Faced him, and started as though strack by an iron 
hand. 

Such a face might Lucifer, ‘‘the son of the morning,” 
have worn when he toppled from his starry throne, as 
beautiful as horrible in its malignity. He smiled as his 
eye’s met Lyon's, and, turning slowly, walked into the 
forge. 


“Tam 


+ * * * * 


A certain man had become famous in a certain district 
in Oalifornia for his luck as a miner. Whatever claim he 
worked yielded its thousands, and as he spent but little, 
his store increased rapidly. 

He lived alone, and no one knew anything of him, save 
that the hours not speat by him in physical toil were 
mostly devoted to mental toil as earnest and energetic. 

He lived his life of isolation amongst the wild dwellers 
of the Water-hole Gulches for three or four years, and 
then one night he was shot down from behind like a dog, 
and his gold-dust stolen. 

The wild spirit of justice was aroused amid the com- 
Ttounity, and search was made vigorously for the cowardly 
assassin, who had not dared to face his man in fair fight. 
But the search barned vainly, and then died out, no man 
having swung for the orime; for, though suspicion 
pointed to several, there was no proof, even what little 
those wild miners required. And so another man took his 
claim, and the Water-hole murder took its place as a mys- 
terious annal of the past. 

This ocourred ten years after the opening of our story, 
and the name of the murdered man was—Lyon Grey. 

e * + * * * 

He was dazzlingly handsome, and had as bad o reputa- 
tion as any man in New York for every vice that a rich 
man has it in his power to be guilty of. Unlike the dach-s 
of most men of the world, his vices were neither the result 
of training, impulse or ciroumstances, but the growth of a 
malignant diablerie, such as was first brought to view in 
the Garden of Eden when the serpent whispered at the ear 
of Eva, 

In that he was wealthy, young and handsome, society 
hoped against hope that he wonld reform, and decked her 
fairest and sweetest to lare him into matrimonial propri- 
ety. But in vain. 

In vain, until one day, walking down Central Park, a 
young lidy, acoompanied by an elderly one, stopped 
before him, and, os he paused in surprise, put out a dainty 
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came, as far as she would per- 
mit, her shadow. : 

This pale, radiant girl, with 
the fragile beauty of a spirit, 
attracted him as no other had 
ever done, - Had his been in 
reality a noble nature warped, 
her pure hands would have 
touched to life the sleeping 
good. As it was, while osten- 
sibly checked in his career of 
evil, more than ever, day by 
day, as he saw how hopeless 
his case was, he was whisper- 
ing to himself, ‘‘Evil, be 
my good.’ ; 

One day he went to her in 
her beautiful home outside 
New York, and found her in 
her rose-garden, like Tenny- 
son’s Maude, “singing alone 
in the morning of life,” and 
clipping roses busily, = 

He came, upon her through 
a tortuous alley hedged in 
with bloom, and his heart beat 
in savage, exultant bounds as 
she started, and blushed like 
ruby wine over her délicate 
face and throat down to the 
fingers holding the roses, look- 
ing at him with startled eyes, 
the morning sun bathing her 
in its fresh glory. { 

As they stood thus, it was 
hard to say which was the 
fairer creature of the two, the 
man or the woman; which 
the _purer —for Nature, in 
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hand to him with a droll glance, and a sweet dash of rose 
in her pale, radiant face. 

‘Mr. Altamond Grey,’ she said. ‘‘ You see, I recog- 
nize you.” 

He bent his imperial head and looked in the face of this 
radiant creature, who was stately and dainty as a lily in 
the sun, and then he bared his head while he answered, 
respectfally : 

‘‘T am sorry, indeed, that I cannot claim the identity of 
that gentleman. I am George Latten, at your service.” 

She looked at him and drew back. She might have felt 
embarrassed, but that his boyish beauty and crimsoning 
cheek disarmed her shyness at once. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” she said, sweetly and frankly. 
‘You are very like.” 

Her companion had been looking with haughty disdain 
at Mr. Latten, and, with a frigid bow, drew the girl away. 

George Latten turned and gazed after them, and he saw 
that the young lady was slightly lame, at the same time 
he said to himself : 

**T have never seen such beauty.” 

The creole danseuse—a Cleopatra, with the eyes of a 
Circe—who drove by him in the exquisite park-phaeton 
he had presented her with yesterday, passed him un- 
heeded, and her tawny eyes shot out lurid lightnings as 
she noted the circumstance, 

After that, it really seemed as if George Latten altered. 
Of course, he met Dorothea Vance in society, and he be- 
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Bome grim mood, had dowered George Latten with the 
boyish, spiritual beauty of one of Correggio’s creations— 
the fresh, sparkling beauty of warm blonde tints of hair 
and skin ; the sudden, sensitive ebbing and flowing of the 
Tich hue in the oval cheeks. He wore a heavy imperial 
of dusky gold. 

He came toward her through the roses, the sensitive 
color rising and dying in his face, the wind—frolicsome 
from the sea—blowing the rich curls from his full round 
brow, his brilliant eyes darkening to jet, his lips eager 
and smiling. 

Some sudden agitation paled her to snow as he bent 
over her hand, and she looked hurriedly behind her at the 
villa—a fairy gleam of purest marble from darkening 
laurels—and turned toward it, he carrying her roses, and 
stadying her downcast face. 

**Come !” she said, *‘ we must adjourn to the villa. The 
heat is insufferable.” 

‘Be it so,” he said, and then suddenly, closely ques- 
tioning her with his eyes: ‘‘Miss Vance, will you hear me 
for a moment ?” 

“There, not here,” she cried, trembling and shrinking 
from him. 

Triumph sprang to his face and eyes, and to hide it 
he looked away from her out to the ooean—a Summer sea 
of calm and beauty. Tho sky above it was an unbroken 
blue, with one cloud springing from the horizon like an 
eagle from its nest—a dense black cloud—on which his 
glance fell. 

‘The wind grew no colder ; but as he gazed at it marring 
the perfect sapphire of the high-lifted dome, he shivered, 
and the words rose on his memory, ‘‘A cloud no bigger 
than s man’s hand.” 

The words were so distinct in his ear that he started and 
looked at Dorothea. Had she spoken them? It would 
seem 80, for she, too, was looking at the cloud, and her 
lips moved. 

She ran up the steps of the villa, and he followed her 
across the marble-paved hall into the dainty drawing- 
room, all creamy-white and gold, and opening into a tiny 
conservatory, where a fountain played amongst the blos- 
soms, and where some one was moving to and fro, busy 
amongst the plants, but indistinct through the stained- 
glass panels of the arched door separating the apartments. 

Dorothea dropped into a low chair of azure velvet, sud- 
denly arch, suddenly blushing. 

**Oome,” she said, coquettishly, **you may speak.” 


what possibilities of fire and fervor lurked under her 
sweet maiden reserve, And he had deemed his case hope- 
less ! 

She came out on the marble steps with him, and clang 
to his arm there for a moment. 

**See!’ she said. ‘The cloud has spread. It was so 
little but half an hour since,” 

She drew her arm away and pointed upward ; and, with 
@ rapid wave of her hand to him, fled into the house ; and 
he went his way back amongst the roses, his boyish face 
paling tc as ashen a tint as the sky to which his eyes were 
raised, is steps faltering and stumbling. 

Across-the leaden sea lay a band of lurid light, which 
fell upon it in a track of ominous hue. A kind of cry 
forced itself from George Latten, and he dashed his hand 
across his eyes, When he looked up the blood-red track 
was gone, and the sky and sea were an uniform and mel- 
ancholy gray. 

So sped and prospered his wooing. 

* * * * * * 


*‘This is an unexpected pleasure,” said George Latten. 
“*I did not expect to see Dorothea until to-morrow, at 
church.” 

Frankly,” said Mrs. Dunscombe, Dorothea’s resident 
chaperone, ‘if I had my way you should not be here. It 
is altogether out of the proper course of things; but Miss 
Vanoe’s favorite axiom is, that she and her affairs are no- 
body's business but her own. Consequently, Mr. Latten, 
she does as she pleases,” 

Mrs, Dunscombe was the very ideal of a ch aperone—het 
morals, manners, dresses and opinions being perfectly un- 
exceptionable, She had tremendous black eyebrows, and 
made up effectively in ruby silk and white point 

**Until after to-morrow,” said George, smiling. 
see you are all ready here.” 

Yes, they were prepared. 

The pretty rooms formed a gay vista, Banks of bloom 
rising to the domed oeiling, with great mirrors between, 
supported on light Eastern pillows of fretted gold. Here 
and there, uprising from the flowers, nymphs in bronze, 
bearing airy candelebra of frosted silver, aglow with great 
waxen tapers. Wreaths of tuberoses elinging to the arch- 
ways leading from room to room, falling against the pale- 
blue draperies like snowwreaths against an azure sky. 
Through the great open windows, moonlit glimpses of the 
garden, a statue gleaming here and there, and the glitter 
of the ocean beyond, The quiet of a Summer night over 
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He spoke to her in words of fire, which at length moved | all, 


ber strangely—moved her until she trembled like an aspen 
in his arms, for she whispered “Yes” to him, and ho 
caught her to his heart. 

She sprang as suddenly from him, and stood breathless, 
looking at him. There was a heavy fall and a faint cry in 
the conservatory, but unheeded by him as he faced her, 
overwhelmed by the sudden change in her face. 

It was white as marble, the fine fair features nearly as 
rigid ; the eyes dazzled and scorched him until he shrank 
back from her coweringly, spellbound, the freshness of 
his beauty marred and dimmed by some inexplicable 
terror of her. 

The cloud ‘‘no bigger than a man’s hand” had flown up 
the sky, and the mellow light in the pretty room was fall- 
ing into gray—a sunless shadow. 

George Lntten spoke, absolutely because the weird 
silence was maddening him. 

“ Dorothea, are you ill? My love, speak to me!” 

She was herself again now, and more than herself. 

It had never dawned on him before how vivid she 
might become under the influence of strong emotion, 


“Another whim of Miss Vance’s!" cried Mra. Dans- 
combe, rising in astonishment, while George Latten fol- 
lowed her glance. 

Dorothea Vance was coming toward them, through the 
radiant vista, slowly, and holding an antique silver lamp 
in her hand, in such a position that the light fell fully 
over her. She was in bridal dress. A robe of white lace, 
delicate as foam, fell around her; but, literally, she blazed 
like the sun with diamonds, Her priceless vail fell froma 
starry wreath of them ; « collar and stomacher of them re- 
fracted the light blindingly, and her slender arms were 
bound with them. Her eyes, her scarlet cheeks, her 
crimson mouth, outshone the cold splendor radiating about 
her. She seemed to thread on air, as she came down the 
acented, brilliant silence, her eyes fixed, luminous and 
burning, on her lover. 

George Latten started to meet her, and then—paused, 
uncertain, confused, once more the terror of her full upon 
him. There was an awful, spiritual air about her as she 
swept on, bright and silent, which the gross nature of the 
man shrank from, cowering. Her face was aglow with a 
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light he oould not read, and in which he trembled. He 
was scarcely reassured when che touched his hand in 
greeting. . 

**The last of Dorothea Vance's caprices!” she said, 
placing the lamp on a smull malachite stand, and facing 
George Latten, with a dazzling and bewitching smile, 
Kae pretty hands claspsed, her bright eyes shining on 

im. 

** All your caprices sre as beautiful as yourself,” he 
managed to say, mechanically, through dry lips, for the 
intangible terror was closing in upon him, whence or how 
he knew not. 

«* Even to my whim of visiting hospitals, and bringing 
my dainty raiment in contact with my fellow-pieces of 
clay, whom we call the poor?” said Dorothea Vance, 
with a sudden flash of mockery in her eyes. ‘Your con- 
version, parole dhonneur, is sudden |” 

“*T loathe the poor and poverty,” he said, looking coolly 
away from her and gnawing his full underlip. 

And Dorothea Vance, the angel of consolation to the 
starving, the lame, the blind, the halt, was going to 
marry this man! Were not her jirst pure instincts of 
terror of him trae and faithful witnesses ? 

The glamour of his beauty was upon her; she would 
awake, and—too late—words of anguish! Intolerable 
death of Hope, the flame of Life! 

** George,” she said, looking with arch eyes at Mrs. 
Dunscombe, ‘my last escapade is my worst. Will you 
marry me this evening, instead of to-morrow at church ? 
All is prepared. The clergyman and witnesses ara here, 
and J—TI am ready !” 

** Dorothea !” 

“*T am in earnest,” she said, looking at him seriously. 

‘* My dear,” cried Mra, Dunscombe, ‘‘think of what 
people will say! In your position, too! and the guests 
invited ! 

Dorothea caught her hands in hers affectionately. 

‘* When I was a queer little elf of a child, you dear old 
goose !” she said, ‘‘I used to introduce myself as ‘‘no- 
body's business. Iam in the same predicament yet!” 

As in a dream, George Latten found himself standing 
with Dorothea before the clergyman, in the wide, bright 
silence of those rooms, with the first words of the marriage- 
service falling on his ears, as if from some high-lifted 
shore among the stars, 

Then he heard Dorothea whisper to him, ‘‘ Have you a 
ring ?” and he began, mechanically, to remove one from 
his finger ; but, in a sudden, silver, shrill voice, she said : 

“Stay! I will furnish one!” 

With a hasty movement, she started from his side, and 
stretched out her white arm to him, dropping into his 
hand a bruised ring of gold, a ruby heart dropped upon 
its shining circle. 

She was facing him now, pale as some wondrous statue 
cf ivory, her eyes outflashing the diamonds blazing about 
her—beside her a man with a haggard face and an almost 
skeleton frame, even yet magnificent in its colossal pro- 
portions—the miner of Water-hole Gulch, Lyon Grey! 

The devil did not desert his angel. Altamond Grey flung 
the ring at his feet, and faced them, grand in his young 
beauty as some star-crowned creation of mythology. 

“So! he said, “the game is up! I thought when I 
stole on your solitude, you thinking me thousands of 
miles away, at the college at which your bounty kept me, 
that I had rid myself of you for ever, Lyon. That is the 
traitor ;’ and ho kicked the ring at his feet, ‘I lost it in 
your shanty. Well, how is it to be ?” 

The young villain saw the unutterable anguish of com- 
passion and hopelessness of him in that dark, kingly fuce, 


and he knew he would pass tree from among them. He 
laughed bitterly, and looked from Lyon to Dorothea. 

**And you/” he said—*' you knew me from the first ?” 

“Yea,” said Dorothea, fierce and beautiful as an aveng- 
ing angel. ‘‘I knew you. I brought your mother here 
to identify you. I had you dogged by night and by day; 
and in my visits among the hospitals, I found your brother, 
who had come in pursuit of you—Cain, that you are |— 
lying, stricken down by an accident; and this is the 
result !” 

‘* Very effective |” said Altamond Grey: ‘but you seem 
to forget that you are my: promised wife, Miss Vance.” 

Dorothea turned to Lyon, and laid her hand in his. 

‘I was married to Lyon Grey an hour ago.” 

“ Well,” said Altamond Grey, coolly, ‘I suspect I must 
be rather de trop here, so I sball make my adieus, It is 
not likely we shall meet again J” and, with a wave of his 
hand and a smile, he left the room, and within an hour had 
left the city, with all the available funds he could collect. 

Well, so the affair ended, except that it left Lyon an 
aged and melancholy man, to whom the wifely affection 
of Dorothea was asa glimpse of heaven, and yet had no 
power to blot out the memory of the past. 

A man with the glorious face of Altamond Grey was 
swept away with yellow fever, during a terrific visitation 
of the scourge to New Orleans, and was huddled, a name- 
leas pauper, into a common pit, with scores of others. 

On his finger was a worn gold ring, with a ruby-heart 
dropped upon its circle. 


THE HISTORY OF KISSING. 
By T. F. THIstLETON Dyer, 


As aN act expressive of endearment, kissing would ap- 
pear to be the most natural. ‘’Tis certain,” says Steele, 
“Nature was its author, and that it began with the first 
courtship.” Although, however, the first symbol of affeo- 
tion throughout the civilized world, ye’ in days gone by it 
was entirely unknown to many races, such as the aborigines 
of Australia, the New Zealanders, and the Tahitians. Sir 
John Lubbock, in his ‘‘ Prehistoric Times ” (1878, p. 440), 
speaking of the various ways by which the feelings are 
expressed in different countries, has shown that by the 
Esquimanx kissing was formerly unknown, and remarks 
that the Hill tribes of Chittagong do not say ‘‘Kiss me,” 
but “Smell me.” Indeed, the circumstance that certain 
rude tribes have no knowledge of what may be regarded 
as one of the very earliest forms of primitive culture may 
be considered as a proof of primeval barbarism. The fact, 
too, is all the more remarkable because of the earliest 
ages in the world’s history—from its very infancy—the 
act of kissing has been handed down as the nataral expres- 
sion of affeetion, And so one would have imagined that 
slightest intercourse of cultured races with uncivilized 
communities would at once have taught them almost in- 
tuitively to embrace so simple an exponent of feeling. 
Without, however, further discussing this subject, which 
is rather one for the student of anthropology, there can be 
no doubt that the custom of kissing is of all acts the 
most universal, and in the present paper we propose to 
give a brief survey of the numerous rites and ceremonies 
with which in the course of history it has been promin- 
ently associated. 

In the first place, then, as a mode of salutation, we may 
trace the custom of kissing to a very remote period, 
numerous instances occurring in the Sacred Writings. Thus 
we read how men saluted the sun, moon, and.stars by 
kissing the hand, a superstition of which Job says he was 
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never guilty—the same honor having been tendered to Baal. 
Bat, apart from such reference as these, abundant evidence 
of the universality of this practice in past and modern 
times is to be found in the writings of most countries. 

The Greeks, we know, were in the habit of kissing the 
lips, hands, knees, or feet, in salutations, according as 
they considered the person worthy of more or less respect. 

In Homer we seo Priam kissing the hands and embrac- 
ing the knees of Achilles while he supplicates for the body 
of Hector. The custom also prevailed in ancient Rome, 
and Mr. Disraeli, in his ‘‘Curiosities of Literature,” re- 
ferring to it, remarks how ‘‘the great respect paid to the 
tribunes, consuls, or dictators obliged individuals to live 
with them in a more distant and respectful manner ; and 
instead of embracing them as they did formerly, they con- 
sidered themselves as fortunate if allowed to kiss their 
hands. Under the emperors, kissing hands became an 
essential duty, even for the great themselves.” The 
Carthaginians, as a mark of love and sign of friendship, 
were in the habit of kissing their right hands each 
together, and then would kiss one another. Indeed, under 
a variety of forms tho act of kissing has entered largely in 
most countries into the ceremonies of salutation ; and, at 
the present day, many of the kissing customs kept up, 
apart from their social usage, are interesting in so far as 
they have been handed down by our forefathers from the 
distant past. 

Another important use to which kissing has been applied 
has been termed “the kiss of ceremony.” Thus, in our 
courts of law and other places, the form of kissing the New 
Testament, as an acknowledgment of the juror’s faith 
therein, in support of the sacred nature to him of the vow 
he has just taken, is an old-established usage. Indeed, 
there is a popular notion that if ‘‘kissing tho Book” in 
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taking an oath can by any 
means be avoided, the false 
witness escapes the risk of in- 
curring the charge of perjury. 
**It has occasionally been ad- 
vanced,” we are informed, ‘‘as 
a plea of legal non-liability in 
actions for false swearing, that 
the accused kissed his or her 
own right thumb which held 
the volume, and never touched 
it with the lips at all.” 

Then there is in England the 
kissing the sovereign’s hand 
at court, in connection with 
which may be related the 
following anecdote. In China, 
it appears, the person admitted 
to the presence of the Celestial 
Emperor prostrates himself 
nine times, each time beating 
his head against the ground. 
This act of ceremony is to be 
performed to the emperor’s 
place, throne, or chair of state 
even though he himself should 
be absent. In the year 1816, 
when Lord Amherst went as 
ambassador to China, an im- 
perial banquet was given to 
him and his suite; but when 
he was called to pay the usual 
mark of respect as though the 
emperor was present, he re- 
fused. When Napoleon at St. 
Helena heard of this, he said, ‘tthe English minister had 
acted wrongly in not ordering him to comply with the 
customs of the place he was scnt to, otherwise they ought 
not to have sent him at all.” He further added, ‘‘ Different 
nations have different customs. In England you kiss the 
king’s hand at court. Such a thing in France would be 
looked upon as ridiculous, and the person who did so 
would be held up to public scorn ; but still, the French 
ambassador who performed such an act would not be con- 
sidered as having degraded himself. In England, some 
hundred years back, the king was served kneeling; the 
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certain woman, when making an offering to the Pope, not 
only kissed his hand, but committed the terrible outrage 
of squeezing it. The Pope, seeing the danger to which he 
was thus exposed, cut off his hand, and by this means 
escaped the contamination to which he had been rendered 
liable, Since that time the precaution has been taken of 
kissing the Pope’s toe instead of his hand ; and lest any 
one should doubt the accuracy of this account, the 


same ceremony now takes place in Spain. A 
man who goes into a country must comply with 
the ceremonies in use there, And it would have 
been no degradation whatever for Lord Amherst 
to have submitted to such ceremonies before the 
Emperor of China as are performed by the first 
mandarins of that empire.” 

In Théophile Gautier’s ‘‘Constantinople of 
To-day” there is an account of the ceremony of 
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kissing the Sultan's toe, an honor which is reserved for 
the vizier, ministers and certain privileged pashas, This 
act of homage is performed with the utmost solemnity, 
and is marked by every sign of respect worthy of so im- 
portant an occasion. 

Referring, in the next place, to the custom of kissing 
the Pope’s toe, Matthew of Westminster thus explains its 
origin, Formerly it was usual to kiss the hand of his 
Holiness, but toward the_close of the eighth century a 


historian argues that the hand, which had 
been cut off five or six hundred years be- 
fore, still existed at Rome —a standing 
miracle, since it was preserved in its ori- 
ginal state, free from corruption. When 
the ceremony of kissing the Pope’s toe 
takes place, he wears on the occasion a 
slipper with a cross. We may note here 
that kissing the foot is a common Oriental 

sign of respect, and is said to have been 

introduced into the West by the later 
Roman emperors, whose court ceremonies were mixed 
with so many servile custome. 

Among other ceremonious acts in-which kissing holds 
the prominent place may be noticed that of kissing 
the hand—an act supposed to indicate extreme grati- 
tude; this custom, too, is still kept up amongst the 
lower orders, who often show their sense of thankfulness 
to a benefactor by kissing his hand. Then there is the 
practice of kissing one’s hand as a mark of courtesy, to 
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which we find an allusion in Howell’s ‘Familiar Letters ”’ 
(1650)—** This letter comes to kisse your hands trom fair 
Florence, a city so beautifull.” In a less refined form 
this custom was termed “kissing the claws,” to which 
Taylor refers : 
“ These men can kisse their claws, with— Jack, how {s’t? 
And take and shake me kindly by the fist, 
And put me off with dilatory cogges.” 


In former years the practice of saluting ladies with a 
kiss seems to have been very general, and many amusing 
anecdotes of this social custom are on record. It was, 
however, occasionally severely censured as being open to 
abuse. Thus, for instance, John Bunyan, in his ‘‘ Grace 
Abounding,” speaking of it, strongly condemns it, ‘The 
common salutation of women,” he says, ‘I abhor ; it is 
odious to me in whomscever I see it. When I have seen 
good men salute those women that they have visited, or 
that have visited them, I have made my objectiors against 
it; and when they have answered that it was but a piece 
of civility, I have made my objeotions against it; I have 
told them that it was not a comely sight. Some, indeed, 
have urged the holy kiss; but then I have asked them 
why they made balks ?—why they did salute the moat 
handsome, and let the ill-favored go?” In spite, how- 
ever of the censure poured on this old fashion by even 
conscientious moralists of the time, there ean be no doubt 
that it found favor in the eyes of most of the ladies of our 
own and other countries. 

It has been often remarked, with more or less truth, 
that there are few of the fair sex who are, in their inmost 
heart, indifferent to the admiration paid to them in daily 
life, and who would regard with disfavor a kiss politely 
offered to them from some gallant swain whom, it may be, 
they have captivated by their countless charms. History, 
we know, is daily repeating itself, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that human nature is different nowadays from what 
it was in years gone by, although the manners of society 
may have undergone certain changes. It is easy to criti- 
cise in unmeasured terms the social usages of our prede- 
cessors, but, after all, it must not be forgotten that in the 
present age the same customs are often as popular as ever ; 
the only difference being that, instead of having public 
recognition, they find a tacit acceptance. 

Returning again to some of the famous instances of sal- 
utation by kissing, it may be remembered how Cavendish, 
in his ‘‘ Biography of Cardinal Wolsey,” dwells on this 
custom, when describing his visit at Monsieur Crequi’s 
castle: ‘‘I being in a fair, great dining-chamber,” he tells 
us, ‘‘ where the table was covered for dinner, and there I 
attended my lady’s coming; and after she came thither 
out of her own chamber, she received me most gently, 
like one of noble estate, having a train of gentlewomen. 
And when she, with her train, came all out, she said to 
me: ‘For as much,’ quoth she, ‘as ye be an Englishman 
whose custom it isin your country to kiss all ladies and 
gentlewomen without offense, and although it be not so in 
this realm (France), yet will I be so bold as to kiss you, 
and so shall all my maidens.’ By means whereof I kissed 
my lady and all her maidens,” 

Chaucer frequently alludes to this old custom, and our 
readers may recollect how, in the ‘‘Sompnour’s Tale,” he 
notices the zeal with which the holy father performs this 
act of gallantry. When the mistress of the house enters 
the room, where he is busily engaged in ‘‘ groping ten- 
derly ” her husband’s conscience, we are told how— 

“He riseth up full cartishly 
And her embraceth in his armes narrow, 


And kissetb ber sweet, and ohirketh as a sparrow 
With his lippes.” 
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Shakespeare, again, introduces it, as in the ‘‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” where to kiss the hostess is indirectly 
spoken of as a common courtesy of the day. In Lupton’s 
**London,” too (1632), an established attraction of a 
country inn, we are told, was a pretty hostess or her 
daughter to salute the guests, without which, it would ap- 
pear, there was small chance of its becoming a popular 
resort fcr the customers of that period. Again, amongst 
some of the old customs, in which kissing held a pron.i- 
nent place, may be mentioned the ceremony of betroth- 
ing, where it served as a kind of seal. Thus, in “Twelfth 
Night” (act v. sc. 1), Shakespeare makes the priest say— 


“ A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strengthened by interchangement of your rings; 
And all the ceremony of this compact, 
Seal’d in my function, by my testimony.” 


We may also compare the following passage in ‘King 
John ” (act ii. so, 1), where King Philip says : 


“Young princes, close your hands.” 
Whereupon the Duke of Austria says : 


And your lips, too; for I am well assured 
That I did so when I was first assured.” 


A very early instance of this custom ocours in the 
** Life of St. Leobard,” who flourished about the year 580 
(written by Gregory of Tours), and who is related to have 
given to his affianced a ring, a kiss and a pair of shoes. 
Douce, in his ‘Illustrations of Shakespeare” (1839, p. 
69), quotes a curious anecdote from the *‘ Miracles of the 
Virgin Mary,” compiled in the twelfth century by a 
French monk, 

It appears thas a young mon, falling in love with on 
image of the Virgin, inadvertently placed on one of its 
fingers a ring which he had received from his mistress, 
accompanying the gift with the most tender language and 
mark of affection. A miracle instantly took place, and 
the ring remained immovable. The young man, greatly 
alarmed for his rash conduct, at once consulted his friends, 
who advised him by all means to devote himself entirely 
to the service of the Madonna, Unable, however, to relin- 
quish his love for his former mistress, he married her. 
But, alas! on the wedding-night the newly betrothed 
lady appeared to him, and urged her claim with so many 
dreadful menaces that he felt himself compelled to abandon 
his bride, and that very night to retire privately to a her- 
mitage, where he became a monk for tho rest of his days. 

Not only, too, did the kiss form a part of the old cerc- 
mony of affilancing, but it even constituted a portion of the 
marriage service itself, as appears from a rubric in one of 
the Salisbury missals, It may be remembered what an 
excellent use Shakespeare has made of this custom in the 
‘Taming of the Shrew,” where he relates how Petruchio 
(act iii. se. 2) : 

“‘ Took the bride about the neck; 
And kiss’d her lips with such a clamorous smack, 
That at the parting all the church did echo.” 


Again, in ‘‘ King Richard IT.” (act v. sc. 1), where the 
Duke of Northumberland announces to the King that he is 
to be sent to Pomfret, and his wife to be banished to 
France, the King pathetically exclaims : 


“Doubly divorced! Bad men, you violate 
Atwofold marringe, twixt my crown and me, 
And then betwixt me and my married wife 
Let me unkiss the oath twixt thee and me; 
And yet not so, for with a kiss ‘twas made.” 


THE HISTORY OF KISSING. 
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Marston, too, in his ‘‘Insatiate Countess,” says : 


“The kisse thou’gavest me in the church, here take.” 


At the present day there is a popular notion in some 
parts of the country that it is the privilege of the parson 
who ties the knot to be the firat to kiss the bride on the 
conclusion of the ceremony. Mr. Henderson, in his 
** Folklore of the Northern Counties” (1879, p. 39), relates 
how a clergyman, a stranger in the neighborhood, after 
performing a marriage in a Yorkshire village, was sur- 
prised to see the party keep together as if expecting some- 
thing. ‘What are you waiting for?” he asked, at last. 
“* Please, sir,” was the bridegroom’s answer, ‘‘ye've no 
kissed Molly.” 

Not many years ago, we are told hows fair lady from the 
County of Durham, who was married in the South of Eng- 
land, so undoubtedly reckoned for the clerical salute, 
that, after waiting for it in vain, she boldly took the 
initiative and bestowed a kiss on the much-amazed South- 
country vicar, Tho practice, too, was in years past much 
kept up in Scotland, as is referred to in the following old 
song, in which the bridegruom, addressing the minister, 
ays: 

“It’s no very decent for you to be kissing; 

It does not look weel in the black coat ava, 
*Twould have set you far better tae hae gi’en your blessing 

Than thus by such tricks to be breaking the law. 
Dear Wattie, quo’ Robin, it’s just an old custom, 

And the thing that is common should ne’er be ill ta’en, 
For where ye are wrong, if ye had na a wished him, 

You should ha’ been first. It’s yoursel’ is to blame.” 


Tt has been suggested that this custom may be a relio of 
the osculum pacis, or the presentation of the Pax to the newly 
married pair, Mr. Henderson also informs us that some 
years ago it was customary in Ireland for the clergyman to 
conclude the marriage ceremony with the words, ‘‘ Kiss 
your wife,” and occasionally ‘‘the bridegroom was hard 
put to prevent one or other of his companions from inter- 
cepting the salute designed for himself.” 

Again, in years gone by, a kiss was the recognized fee 
of a lady’s partner, and as such is noticed by Shakespeare 
in “Henry VIII.” (act i. so, 4): 


“TI were unmannerly to take you out 
And not kiss you.” 


In an old treatise, too, entitled the ‘‘ Use and Abure of 
Dancing and Minstrelsie,” we read : 
** But some reply, what foole will daunce, 
If that when daunce is doon; 


He may not have at ladyes lips 
That which in daunce he woon.” 


Tho custom is still prevalent among country people in 
many parts of the kingdom. ‘ When,” says Brand (‘‘ Pop, 
Antiq.” ii. 140), ‘‘the fiddler thinks his young couple have 
had music enough, he makes his instrament squeak out 
the notes which all understand to say ‘ Kiss her !’” 

In the sixteenth century it appears that English balls 
were usually opened with a kissing-dance entitled ‘A 
Brawl,” to which Shakespeare refers in ‘*Love’s Labor's 
Lost” (ast iii, so. 1), where Moth asks : 


** Master, will you win your love with a French brawl ?” 


The performers, we are told, first united hands in a 
circle, and then, after the leading couple had placed them- 
selves in the centre of the ring, and the gentleman saluted 
all the ladies in turn, and his fair partner each gentleman ; 


the figure continuing until every pair had followed the 
example set them. 

The Puritans of the Elizabethan age strongly con- 
demned this dance, and Stubbes exclaims, ‘‘ What olip- 
ping, what culling, what kissing and bussing, and monch- 
ing of one another!” In spite, however, of all opposition, 
a writer in the ‘‘ Graphic and Historical Illustrator (” 1834, 
p. 183) remarks that this kissing-dance ‘‘ran a career un- 
paralleled in the history of salutation. It spread from 
land to land: and everywhere, from the court to the 
cottage, was enthusiastically welcomed.” Wraxall, also,. 
relates in his ‘‘ History of France,” how the Duke of 
Montpensier, only a few days before he expired, was 
removed from his bed purposely to witness ‘one of these 
dances, which was performed in his own palace by some of 
the young nobility.” : 

In modern days we may compare with this once fash- 
ionable dance that popular game known as ‘‘ Kiss in the 
Ring,” which is kept up with so much enthusiosm 
amongst the lower orders, Once more, to quote another 
scene of merriment in which kissing constitutes the chief 
attraction, we may mention that Ohristmas gambol known 
as ‘Kissing under the Mistletoe,” for, in accordance with 
an old notion formerly prevalent, the maid who was not 
kissed under it at Christmas would not be married in that 
year. 

This custom is said to have originated thus: Balder, 
the Apollo of Scandinavian mythology, was killed by a 
mistletoe arrow given to the blind Hoder, by Loki, the 
God of Mischief, Balder was, nevertheless, restored to 
life, but henceforth the mistletoe was placed under the 
care of Friga, and was never again to be an instrument of 
evil till it touched the earth, the empire of Loki. On this 
account it is always suspended from ceilings, and so 
whenever persons of opposite sexes pass under it they 
give one another the kiss of peace and love, in the foll 
assurance that this plant is no longer an instrument of 
mischief, 

Lastly, of the many kissing terms employed at diff:rent 
times, there was one formerly in use termed ‘‘ Kissing the 
hare’s foot,” applied to those who came so late that thry 
lost their dinner or supper; the meaning probably being 
that those who came too late to partake of the hare had no 
better chance than to kiss the foot, and get nothing to eat 
In Browne’s ‘‘ British Pastorals” we read : 


"Tig supper-time with all, and we had need 
Make haste away, unless we mean to 8) 
With those that kiss the hare’s foot. Rhumes are bred, 
Some say, by going supperless to bed, 
And those I love not.” 


‘To kiss the post,” meant to be shut out, and occurs in 
Pasquil’s ‘‘ Night Cap” (1612): 


*¢ Men of all countries travel through the same 
And, if they want money, may kisse the poet.” 


Again, the “ Lamonrette’s kiss,” which is a term used for 
a reconciliation of policy without abatement of ranocr, 
originated in the following circumstance: On July 7th, 
1792, the Abbé Lamourette induced the different factions 
of the Logislative Assembly of France to lay aside their 
differences ; so the deputies of the Royalists, Constitu- 
tionalists, Girondists, Jacobins, and Orientalista rushed 
into each other’s arms, and the King was sent for to see 
** how these Christians loved one another”; but the recon- 
ciliation was hollow and unsound. 

Onoe more, the pansy, from its habit of coquettishly 
hanging its head and half hiding its tace, bas had many 
quaint names applied to it, such as ‘Kiss me behind the 
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garden gate,” “Jump up 
and kiss me,” and ‘Kiss 
me ere I rise.” 

Without adding further 
illustrations to show how 
numerous and varied are 
the associations which have 
in the course of years 
clustered round the act of 
kissing, we must not omit 
. to mention the celebrated 
‘* kissing- comfits ”— sugar- 
plums which were once ex- 
tensively used by fashion- 
able persons to make the 
breath sweet. Falstaff, it 
may be remembered, in the 
“Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” (act v. sc. 5), alludes 
to these, for, when em- 
bracing Mrs. Ford, he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Let it thunder to 
the tune of green sleeves, 
hail kissing - comfits, and 
snow eringoes;” and in 
Massinger’s ‘“‘ Very Woman” (act i. sc. 1) they are prob- 
ably referred to: 

“ Faith, search our pockets, and if you find there 


Comfits of ambergrease to help our kisses, 
Conclude us faulty.” 


EARLY DEVELOPED POWER TU COMMAND, 


Tue following list of great generals whose superior 
capacity was exhibited in early manhood was compiled by 
the late Brevet Major-General Emory Upton : 

Philip of Macedon ascended the throne at twenty-two, 
was the conqueror of Greece at forty-five, and died at 
forty-seven, 
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Alexander the Great defeated the celebrated Theban 
band at Cheronea before arriving at the age of eighteen, 
ascended the throne at twenty, had conquered the world 
at twenty-five, and died at thirty-two. 

Julius Cesar commanded a fleet before Mitylene and 
distinguished himself before the age of twenty-two ; come 
pleted his first war in Spain and was made consul before 
the age of forty; conquered Gaul, twice crossed the 
Rhine, and twice invaded Britain before the age of forty- 
five ; won the battle of Pharsalia and obtained supreme 
power at fifty-two. He died at fifty-six, the victor of five 
hundred battles and the conqueror of one thousand cities. 

Hannibal was made commander-in-chief of the Curtha- 
ginian army in Spain at twenty-six, and had won all his 
great battles in Italy, conclud- 
ing with Canna, at thirty-one. 

Scipio Africanus, the elder, 
distinguished. himself at the 
battle of Ticinus at sixteen, and 
at twenty-nine overthrew the 
power of Carthage at Zama. 

Scipio Africanus, the younger, 
had conquered the other Cartha- 
ginian armies and completed 
the destruction of Carthage at 
thirty-six. 

Genghis-Khan achieved many 
of his victories and became em- 
peror of the Monguls at forty. 

Charlemange was crowned 
king at twenty-six, was master 
of France and the larger part 
of Germany at twenty - nine, 
placed on his head the iron 
crown of Italy at thirty-two, 
and conquered Spain at thirty- 
six. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, the 
great captain, had gained o 
great reputation and was made 
commander-in-chief of the army 
of Italy at forty-one. 

Henry IV. of France was at 
the head of the Huguenot army 


A BOHEMIAN PRESENT. 


at sixteev, became King of Navarre at nineteen, over- 
threw his enemies and became King of France before the 
age of forty. 

Montecucuili, at the age of thirty-one, with 2,000 horse, 
attacked 10,000 Swedes, and captured all their baggage 
and artillery ; gained the victory of Triebel at thirty-two; 
defeated the Swedes and saved Denmark at forty-nine; 
and at fifty-three defeated the Turks in the battle of St. 
Gothard. 

S.ixe was a maréchal-de-camp at twenty-four, marshal of 
France at forty-four, and at forty-nine gained the famous 
victory at Fontenoy. 

Vauban, the great engineer, had conducted several 
sieges at twenty-five, was maréchal-de-camp at forty-three, 
and commissaire - général of 
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Lord Clive distinguished himself at twenty-two, attained 
his greatest fame at thirty-five, and died at fifty. 

Wolfe was conqueror of Quebec at thirty-two. 

Napoleon was a major at twenty-four, general of brigade 
at twenty-five, and commander-in-chief of the army of 
Italy at twenty-six ; achieved all his victories and was 
finally overthrown before the age of forty-four. 


A BOHEMIAN PRESENT. 


La Bruyenre, the classical author of the time of Louis 
XIV., was in the habit of dropping in, during his strolis 
about Paris, at the house of Michallet, the printer and 


fortifications of France at 
forty-five. 

Turenne, passing through 
the grades of captain, colonel, 
major-general and lieutenant- 
general, became a marshal of 
Franos at thirty-two, and won 
all his distinction before he 
was forty. 

The great Condé defeated 
the Spaniards at Rooroi at 
twenty-two, and won all his 
military fame before the age 
of twenty-five. 

Prince Eugene of Savoy 
was colonel at twenty-one, 
lieutenant field- marshal at 
twenty-four, and shortly after 
general field marshal. Hoe 
gained the battle of Zenta at 
thirty-four, and co-operated 
'- with Marlborough at Blenheim 
at forty-one. 

Peter the Great of Russia 
was proclaimed Ozar at ten 
years of age, organized a large 
army at twenty, won the vic- 
tory of Embach at thirty, 
founded St. Petersburg at 
thirty-one, and died at the age 
of fifty-five. 

Charles XIL completed his 
first campaign against Den- 
mark at eighteen, overthrew 
80,000 Russians at Narva be- 
fore nineteen, conquered Po- 
land and Saxony at twenty- 
four, and died at thirty-six. 

Frederick the Great ascend- 
ed the throne at twenty-eight, 
terminated the first Silesian 
war at thirty, and the second 
at thirty-three. Ten years 
later, with a population of but 
5,000,000,-he triumphed over 
® league of more than one 
hundred million of people. 

Cortes effected the conquest 
of Mexico and completed his 
military career before the age 
of thirty-six. 

Pizarro completed the con- 
quest of Peru at thirty-five, 
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and died at forty, 
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A CURIOUS SNUFF-BOX. 


bookseller, There he would poke among the old and new 
books and romp with Michallet’s little daughter, a pretty 
child, to whom he had taken a fancy. One day in the year 
1686 he took a roll of manuscript from bis pocket and 


handed it to her father, saying: 


“See here, will you print this? I cannot say if it will 
be worth your while, but should it produce anything, it 
will be my contribution to your little daughter's dowry.” 

To 1687 the ‘‘ Caracteres de la Bruyere” was published. 
Half a dozen editions were snapped up, yielding a profit 
of over one hundred thousand franca, The honest book- 
seller went to the author, begging him to share the money 
with him. 

“What are you talking about ?” he demanded. 
no business either of yours or mine. It is your child’s 
property. Iam only glad it has turned out so well.” 

So little Mile, Mionallet remained in possession of her 


fortune. 


Owrne to the nature of tho institution, our Lnowledge of 
harem life is entirely derived from the visits of Enropean 
ladies. The Turkish authorities, it must be confessed, 
are very amiuble in this respect, and little difficulty is ex- 
perienced when the introductions are good. The Turk is 
commonly believed to be a sort of Bluebeard. It is not 
so. The lower classes never have more than one wife, and 
it is only in the case of wealthy Pashas that there are 
three or four wives, the latter number being legally 
allowed to every Mussulman, according to the Koran; 
this is exclusive of almost any numb: of slaves and con- 


The generous author laughed at him. 


THE END. 


Tae course of the weartest river 
Ends in the great gray sea; 
The acorn, for ever and ever, 
Strives upward to the tree. 
The rainbow, the sky adorning, 
Shines rromise through the storm; 
The glimmer of coming morning 
Through midnight gloom will form. 
By time all knots are riven, 
Complex although they be, 
And peace at last be given, 
Dear, both to you and to mo. 


Then though the path may be drenry, 
Look onward to the goal; 

Though the heart and the head be weary, 
Let faith inspize the soul; 

Beek the right, though the wrong be tempting, 
Speak the truth at any cost; 

Vain is all weak exempting 
When once the gem is lost. 

Let strong hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain and ambushed foes; 

Thought earnest and fancy steady 
Bear vest unto the close. 


The heavy clouds may be raining, 
Bat with evening comes the Nght; 
Though the dark low wirds are complaining, 
Yet the sunrise gilds the height; 
And Love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure; 
And Time gives his fullest measure 
To the workers who endure; 

And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future pledge supplied ; 
For we know that when we “ awaken” 

Wo shall be “satisfied.” 


HAREMS, 


“Tt is 


cubines, The husband must have no acquaintance, how- 
ever slight, with women other than those of his own 
harem, and should he observe slippers outside of the 
harem door, he knows that ladies are visiting, and there- 
fore cannot enter his own house. Then, again, if per- 
chance he strolls through the bazaar, there must be no 
recognition of any of his own women, althongh they may 
be throwing away his money right and left in a most 
lavish way on silks and jewels. He must not say a word, 
and so strokes his beard and passes on with an ‘‘In- 
shallah ” (‘‘ Please God”’), or ‘‘ Allah kerim ” (God is great 
and merciful”) ; for now he knows only too well how the 
money goes ! 

European ladies are the objects of much attention and 
curiosity on the part of the women of a harem. Their 
dresses are felt, they are pawed all over and asked childish 
questions incessantly ; for it must be remembered that a 
large harem consists of wives and domestic slaves, the latter 
counted by hundreds. A young English lady, seventeen 
years old, of great personal attractions and engaging man- 
ners, some time back visited a harem, accompanied by 
her mother and friends, The women questioned her, and 
would not believe that she had no children, or even a 
husband. One of the wives, who took a great fancy to 
her, threw her arms round her ncck and entreated her to 
stay with them for ever. She could have any husband 
she liked ; and even was so kind as to especially recom- 
mend her own, adding that she was sure he would soon 
want another wife, and that she, the real wife, would 
much rather it was this nice English gir), as then there 
would always be the pleasure of having her as a friend 
and companion. Here was a most decided offer. A firm 
refusal, however, of these honors caused much surprise 
and disappointment, 


A CURIOUS SNUFF-BOX. 


Snoxrty after the breaking-out of the French Revolu- 
tion its advocates denounced William Pitt as ‘an enemy 
to the human race,” that man, ‘‘so easy to live with,” who 
sang the song about himself, called ‘ Billy Pitt, the Tory.” 
His secretary one day told him that a foreigner who spoke 
English tolerably well had twice or thrice asked to see him, 
but not looking like a proper applicant, had been sent 
away, the great man’s time being too precious for him ta 
admit every stranger who on frivolous pretexts might seek 
to gratify an idle ouriosity. This person, however, had 
said he should return in an hour; the secretary therefore 
thought it his duty to inform Mr. Pitt of such intention, 
and asking his further orders in the affair. ‘Have the 
goodness,” said the Minister, ‘‘to open that top left-hand 
drawer in that cabinet, and bring me its contents.” These 
were a pair of pistols and a morocco case. Opening the 
letter, he produced a snuff-box, in which was set a 
portrait. ‘‘Is that like our visitor ?” asked Pitt. ‘It is 
tbe man, sir,” answered the secretary. ‘‘Ha, I have ex- 
peoted him for some days! He is sent over to assassinate 
me; so, when he calls again, let him be shown up.” 
‘‘Sir,” excluimed the attached retainer, “ will you expose 
to danger your life on which so much depends ?” ‘‘There 
will be no danger, I thank you, but you may be within 
call, if you please.” Accordingly, the Frenchman, on Lis 


return, was ushered into the room where William Pitt eat 


alone, a loaded pistol in one hand, the miniature in the 
other. 

‘*Monsieur Mehée de la Touche,” said Pitt calmly, 
‘you see I am in every way prepared for you, thanks to 
an agent employed by our Government. Attempt my life, 
and you shall instantly pay the forfeit. In any oase I 
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shall have you secured and given over to the law.” The 
intended assassin stood paralyzed and dumb at this cool 
Yeception. ‘ But,” continued Pitt, ‘‘there is another 
alternative—personal safety and high rewards are in your 
power. Sell your services to Great Britain ; make your 
market of whatever secret information you can procure 
that may guard us against the machinations of your 
country ; be, in fact, one of the necessary evils which 
policy forces us to use in desperate cases; do what no 
honorable man could do to save yourself from speedy 
death ; your conscience is stained by purposed murder. 
Comply perforce with these conditions, and you shall be 
as liberally paid as you must, by all parties, be justly 
despised.” Tho secretary used to repent his illustrious 
master’s words, which were, as nearly as possible, to the 
foregoing effect. The clever miscreant joyfully accepted 
these terms, and for many years earned the bribes of a spy 
in our behalf, 


A FORTUNATE CURE, 


Prnuars the most fortunate cure ever performed by a 
physician, pecuniarily speaking, was that performed by 
the English surgeon Broughton, on the nabob’s daughter. 
In the year 1636, Broughton was sent from Surat, on the 
Bombay coast, to Agra, an important city in the heart of 
India, to treat one of the daughters of the Emperor 
Shah-Jehan; and, as good fortune and his own akill 
would have it, the princess was cured. By way of recom- 
pense, the Emperor, among other favors, gave him the 
privilege of a free commerce throughout his dominions, » 

Broughton immediately repaired to Bengal, there to 
purchase goods ; and scarcely had he arrived when he was 
summoned to attend the favorite of the nabob of the pro- 
vince, who was suffering under a dangerous and distress- 
ing disease, This patient, also, he restored to pristine 
health and vigor, whereupon the nabob settled a pension 
on him; and not only confirmed to him the privilege of 
the empire, but promised to allow the same to all the Eng- 
lish who should come to Bengal. 

Broughton communicated this to the English governor 
at Surat, and it was by the advice of the latter that the 
Company, in 1640, sent two ships from England to Bengal. 
Such was the origin of a commerce and of territorial 
acquisitions little dreamed of in Broug)ton’s time. 


A Mecananic’s Reaun Weauta.—The mechanic may 
imagine that, when he had added together the amount of 
his savings, the value of his home aad of his tools, he has 
accounted for all his wealth. But how much he has 
omitted! His strong arm, his expert hands, his know- 
ledge of his trade, his physical endurance, his reputation 
as @ superior and faithful workmen—these are of more 
worth to him in the future, even from a money point of 
view, than all his material possessions. With them he can 
repair losses and m:ke good deficiencies, and, if need be, 
with cood heart and courage begin the world anew; but, 
rob him of these, and he is poor and pitiable indeed, 


Iris eminently desirable that the practical and the specu- 
lative powers should be united as far as possible in every 
individual. He who can see both the near and the remote, 
who can take a comprehensive grasp of a subject, and yet 
arrange in every detail with precision, kas a great 
advantage over him who can do only one, The very first 
step to supplying such deficiency is to be conscious of our 
own lack, and to respect and appreciate the needed power 
as soon as we discover it in others, 


WARNING AGAINST HASTY CONCLUSIONS, 


Some years ago, a poor woman was discovered lying 
dead on the floor of her room in a low part of Westminster, 
with such marks of violence upon her body—notably a 
deep longitudinal cut on the head, which had incised a 
bone of the skull itself —as to point to the conclusion thut 
she had been the victim of foul-play. Her husband was 
taken into custody, and put upon trial for murder. In 
making his defense, he accounted for the bruises, blocd- 
stains, and other collateral evidence in various plansible 
ways ; and for the scalp-wonnd by showing that the room 
was an attic with a broken skylight in the roof, and in- 
sinuating that a sharp-edged piece of glass must hava 
fallen on his wife’s head as she stood underneath. The 
surgeon who had been called in to view the body, in giving 
his evidence, expressed his opinion that a piece of glass in 
falling would not have sufficient force to cut into a bone. 
Notwithstanding this and other facts tending to prove that 
there was no moral doubt as to the guilt of the accused, 
the balance of legal testimony against him was not strong 
enough to convict, and he escaped. The surgeon—long 
since risen to the top of the professional tree, and now a 
man of European reputation—was at that time curator of 
an anatomical museum, where, in the department devoted 
to zoology and comparative anatomy, stood the skeleton 
of a cow. A few weeks after the trial above quoted, a 
violent thanderstorm, accompanied by hail, burst over 
London one night, and much damage was done ; amongst 
other things, the museum skylights were extensively 
shattered. When the curator arrived next morning, he 
found a spiculum of broken glass actually sticking upright 
in the very edge of one of the sharp prominences of the 
bone—technically, the spinous processes—projecting from 
the vertebrae of the cow! I have often heard him narrate 
the incident at lecture, as a warning to young men against 
conclusions jumped at on the strength of preconceived 
ideas instead of patient investigation and experience. 
The wound in the woman's skull might, after all, have 
been produced by falling glass, 


AN ECCENTRIC WILL. 

Ons of the most eccentric wills of modern times was 
lately quietly set aside by Vice-Chancellor Bacon, in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, England, 
The document in question was executed in May, 1868, by 
a Mrs, Anne Burdett, of Gilmorton, in Leicestershire, snd 
her leading testamentary dispositions were made in a 
codicil, which directed certain appointed trustees, immo- 
diately after her funeral, to cause the windows and doors 
of every room in her dwelling-house to be bricked up in 
a solid and substantial manner, thus immuring all the 
goods and chattels in the house, even to the clock on the 
mantelpiece, and to continue the bricking-up for a period 
cf twenty years. The kitchen only was to remain un- 
sealed ; and in this apartment some respectable married 
couple were to be installed, at a peppercorn rent of one 
halfpenny per week, their duty being to take care of the 
premises, and, in particular, to see that no attempts were 
made to raise the brick blockade of the dcors and win- 
dows. In order that her directions should be carried out 
to the letter, certain benefits under the will were given to 
the trustees, which benefits they were to forfeit if the 
house ceased to be in a strictly bricked-up and barricaded 
state. 

By another codicil this lively and geniul testatrix di- 
rected that the windows should be boarded up and nailed 
with good long nails, bent down on the inside, and then 
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covered up with sheet-iron and tin. Of the property thus 
hermetically sealed up no effectual devise was made. 
‘This extraordinary will was disputed in the Probate 
Court, but probate was eventually granted. Then the 
parties who were dissatisfied took the case into Chancery, 
and no fewer than eight counsel learned in the law ap- 
peared before the Vice-Chancellor, those who supported 
the validity of the devise quoting Pope’s well-known lines, 
in which the poet says that a testator may ‘‘ endow a col- 
lege or a cat,” and seeking to draw therefrom the infer- 
ence that Mrs. Burdett was entitled to dispose of her own 
precisely as she liked, even though her testamentary in- 
junctions were of the most capriciously grotesque nature. 
Sir James Bacon, however, very cogently pointed out that, 
in the case beforo him, the testator had endowed neither 
a cat nor a college ; and he directed the trustees to unseal 
and release all this hitherto useless property, and dis- 
tribute it as the undisposed residue of real and per- 
sonal estate. | 


AN ESCAPE FOR LIFE FROM A FIJIAN 
CYCLONE, | 
Savo Savo Bay, THE Fist Isuzs, 
15th December, 1881. 

My pear Farner anp Motner—I arrived here only 
yesterday morning from Levuka, and very, very glad I am 
to get safe home at last, for we were shipwrecked on the 
way, and had to swim for our lives ; it was a terrible time, 
I suffered all the awful horrors of a death by drowning, 
but my life has been preserved, I may truly say, in a 
wonderful manner. I don’t know how to write about it; 
I am so full of thankfulness that you have been spared 
what I know would have been a great sorrow to you all ; 
just simply rejoice that I am still to the fore, a good deal 
battered about, but safe and sound, and as well in health 
as ever, thank God for that. But I had better begin at the 
beginning, and give an account of the whole affair. I left 
Levuka last Tuesday morning, the 9tb, at daylight, in a 
cutter of nine tons, the owner and captain in charge, his 
name H——, a man of few words, a quiet, honest, trust- 
worthy fellow, for whom I have a great liking, thoroughly 
up to his work. As crew we had a half-caste and two 
strong Fijians, only one other passenger besides myself. 


AN ESCAPE FOR LIFE.—‘ I HEARD H—— PLUNGE INTO THE 
SEA BEHIND ME.” 


AN ESCAPE FOR LIFE. —‘‘I CLUTCHED AT IT IN A HELPLESS KIND 
OF WAY, AND, MOST MERCIFULLY, THREE FINGERS OF EACH 
HAND STUCK IN TWO SMALL NICHES IN THE ROCK.” 


This man, A——, was formerly captain in some merchant 
service, a very rough diamond, but at bottom a very good 
fellow; he came to Fiji about ten years ago, and is now a 
gray old fellow, with a wife and a large family of children. 
H—— is in partnership with C——, in Savu Savu Bay, 
brother to the one you know. They bought this cutter a 
few months ago, and have been running her regularly evcr 
since, 

We left Levuka, as I have said, at daylight last Tuesday, 
with a very light breeze. We made very little way that 
day, and anchored for the night close to an island. Next 
morning at daylight we started again ; what little breeze 
there was, was in our favor, but by evening it had died away, 
and left us out in the open sea, All that night we kept 
bobbing on, As soon, however, as day dawned, we saw at 
once we were in for something hot—at all events, a very 
heavy squall was coming on—eo we took in all our extra 
sails, and reefed close down, not a bit too soon, A terrific 
storm of wind and rain struck us, sending the cutter 
almost over on to her beam-ends; we feared our two small 
sails would be blown clean away, but being new and 
strong, they held, to our great relief. At first we thought 
we were only in for a very heavy squall, which would not 
last more than two or three hours, but instead of that, it 
increased in fury, and so rapidly, that within half an hour 
it was blowing a perfect hurricane, and as we have since 
found out, a regular cyclone, I have seldom seen sucha 
sight ; I never wish to experience it again in such a small 
craft. Our cutter of nine tons, in ordinary sailing weather, 
always boasted of five sails—a mainsail, square sail, gaff 
topsail, stay eail, and jib. We took in everything except 
the mainsail and jib, both of which we shortened as much 
as possible, and yet we lay over with our lee gunwale under 
water the whole time. At first the sea was comparatively 
smooth, for the wind was so strong that it literally pre- 
vented the sea from rising; it seemed at first that it was 
impossible for the waves to lift, or if one attempted to do 
so the wind caught it and sent it hissing along in spray ; 
we werealmost blinded with the heavy rain and spray; and 
although seven o’clock in the morning, it became quite 
dark, and we were enveloped in a thick fog, and could 
only see a few yards ahead, 

The storm came up from the eastward, but soon shifted 
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round to the N.E., right dead ahead in our teeth ; we then 
d.cided to try and make for the shelter of a small rocky 
barren islet, for we were out in the open sea, and this was 
our only refuge. We steered by compass, fur we could not 
seo any distance ahead. H—— stecred, A—— went to 
the masthead, and Lui, the half-caste, and the two Fijians 
stood ready. As there were plenty of men to do what was 
wanted, I remained close to H——, to lend him a hand if 
necessary. We were of course drenched all the time with 
the heavy rain and spray, but that was nothing. To reach 
the island we had to pass through some dangerous reef 
patches, lying a mile and a half from it, the passage 
tbrongh the reef only a very narrow one, being but a few 
yards wide. Not one of us spoke a word ; I knew after- 
ward that we were all thinking the same thing, that it was 
indeed very doubtful whether any of us would see land 
again. We were close-hauled to endeavor to get as much 
as possible to windward of the passage, and we were 
anxious to get through before the wind shifted round any 
more. After a long time, A—— cried out that we were 
close upon the reef; there it was, a white seething mass 
of huge waves and foam. I looked at H——, his honest 
brown face as white as a sheet, and with such a desperate 
look upon it; we all saw at once that it was impossible to 
make the passage, close-hauled though we were, on that 
tack. There was not a second to be lost; we were almost 
on the reef; H—— tried to put the cutter about; she 
missed stays; we could not get her round; and the next 
moment we were broadside on, among the huge waves and 
white foam right on the reef, which here is some fifty to 
sixty yards wide ; an awful sea was running, and we were 
tossed up and down like a cockleshell. A——at the mast- 
head roared out his orders in a hoarse voice of agony, “‘ Luff, 
luff! keep her full!” and in that way we literally dodged 
betweea the hnge rocks until we reached the deep water 
beyond. Onur escape was a most miraculous one; at one 
time if we had been in the trough of the sea instead of on 
the top of a huge wave, we must have all lost our lives, 
When we were safe in the open s:a again, A—— came 
down from the masthead, his face very white, and said to 
me, ‘Sonny, I would not have given five cents for 
avy of our lives a minute ago.” Ilooked on old H——-; he 
was nearly crying with thankfulness, 

That danger over, we had another difficulty before us— 
how to reach the island; for the wind was gradually 
hauling round, and was again blowing dead ahead, and a 
tremendous sea was running. After tacking and tacking 
with the greatest difficulty, we reached holding-ground on 
the lee side of our barren island, and threw out both 
anchors and sixty-five fathoms of chain. Lui and the 
Fijians went ashore in the boat to cook ; she returned for 
A——, who also went ashore. H—— and I remained on 
board, not anticipating any danger. This was at nine 
o’clock in the morning. Soon after A—— left us the wind 
went round to the northward, and instead of our being on 
the lee side of the island, we were now on the windward 
side, exposed to the full fury of the gale; it was impossible 
then for the boat to retarn to us; the sight was a grand 
one, and believing that our chains would hold, and not 
dreaming that there was any danger, I thoroughly en- 
joyed it. 

Where the boat had gone ashore was a narrow strip of 
white sand, with a blackground of trees, the rest of the 
island nothing but bluff barren rocks, rising straight out 
of the water ; a tremendous sea was rolling in, and dash- 
ing furiously against these rocks, striking them and rising 
high in the air a mass of white foam; the trees on the 
island in their new Spring foliage forming a beautiful con- 
trast, H—— said to me, ‘‘What an iron-bound coast.” 


I made some remark, I think, that it was very grand ; and 
H-—— said, ‘‘ Yes, old man, but I pity the poor fellows 
who get dashed up against those rocks,” 

Meanwhile, the storm was increasing rapidly in fury, 
the cutter dipping bows under to every wave, the spray 
flying clean over us, We went down below into the httle 
cabin and had something to eat, a biscuit and salt beef. 
It was impossible for the boat to come out to us; nothing 
could have lived in the heavy sea, so we were obliged to 
remain on board, the storm raging worse and worse, A 
little before three o'clock in the afternoon I went down 
below, for I was very cold and wet. I was down but a 
few minutes, when H—— called to me, ‘Old man, stand 
by to swim ; one chain ‘has parted !” 

The tone of his voice was quite enough, I did not say 
a word; I felt the worst had come; I went on deck at 
once ; there was H——,, with nothing but his shirt on, his 
face very white, and with the same look on it that I had 
noticed when we were on the reef. I went to the bows, 
and, of course, saw at once that one chain had gone. I 
said to H——, ‘‘ Let us lash two oars together and get 
ashore‘on them.” He said, ‘‘Not a bit of use; you will 
only be drifted upon those rocks ; your only chance is to 
swim, and try and make for that bit of sandy beach, It 
is your only chance, old man ; if you get upon those rocks 
you will be dashed to pieces.” Now, in order to reach 
that sandy beach we had to swim in a great measure 
against wind, waves and tide. I merely said, ‘I suppose 
we had better go before the other chain parts.” He said, 
“Yes, if you wait till then you will have less chance,” I 
did not say another word. I stripped my clothes off As 
I was taking my shirt off, H— said, ‘‘You had better 
keep that on ; you will want something on shore.” But I 
took it off, for I knew I could not swim in it; I, however, 
kept my jersey on, and there I stood ready. 

We both stood together hanging on to the shrouds, both 
of us silent, for a minute or two, very quiet, and our faces— 
for mine must have been the same as H——’s—very white. 
T looked at the huge breakers, at the rocks, at the distance 
from the strip of beach, and I felt my heart sink terribly. 
I did not say a word, but I felt I could not reach the 
shore ; there was no time for any cowardice, H—— told 
afterward that I did not show the slightest fear, that he 
never saw any one behave in such a cool manner as I did. 
Just before I jumped into the seal tarned round to H—— 
and said, ‘‘Old man, I can’t do it.” The next moment I 
was among the waves, swimming for the shore. I kept 
up my presence of mind grandly. I swam slowly and de- 
liberately, for I knew J stood a poor chance if I flurried 
myself, 

I heard H—— plunge into the sea behind me ; he soon 
passed me, swimming with far greater ease than I did; 
he is much more powerfully built than I am, stronger in 
every way, and has led a very rough life since his boy- 
hood ; he stood a far better chance of reaching the shore 
than I did. It was terrible work amongst those huge 
breakers; they followed each other in such quick succes- 
sion, that when you did manage to rise to the eurface after 
being overwhelmed with one, you had not time even to 
breathe before the next huge wave was upon you. I was 
getting very exhausted, my arms and legs so tired that I 
could scarcely move them, and I found it more difficult to 
rise from under the waves, I saw A—— (who cannot 
swim a stroke) on the beach, gestioulating and running 
about frantically. I saw H-—— far ahead of me, stil? 
making good way ; then I saw Lui, the half-caste, a per- 
fect Hercules in strength, and a splendid swimmer, dash 
into the water followed by the two Fijiane, I saw them 
reach H——; one Fijian remained with him to help him, 
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and Lui and the other came on toward me. It seemed 
child's play to them ; the breakers were rolling in toward 
the shore ; as they met each one they dived under it, and 
so they came on to me. I was afraid they would not 
reach me in time, for I was completely exhausted. I had 
no strength left in me, and I gave an awful yell, and sank 
before they reached me. When I came to the surface I 
found myself almost unconsciously between them, my left 
hand on Lui’s shoulder, my right arm held up by the 
Fijian. We made for the shore; in a second a huge 
breaker was upon us, and separated us. 

A—, who was watching from the beach, says he 
thought none of us would come to the surface again, we 
were 80 long beneath the waves; however, we came to the 
surface again, and Lui and the Fijian grasped me again ; 
a huge wave separated us again, again we came together, 
and made a vain attempt. Lui said, Sa oti (‘‘It is fin- 
ished ”), shook me off and made for the shore, followed by 
the Fijian. I then heard a yell from H—, the Fijian 
who came out to help him had deserted him also. When 
Lai said Sa oti, and the two men left me, the agony of 
mind I suffered is something indescribable ; I gave up all 
hope of life, 1 was utterly exhausted, and down I sank. I 
heard the breakers roaring above me, I could just see my 
arms moving feebly about, my stomach began to swell 
most painfully with the amount of salt water I was ewal- 
lowing, and then, in the most unaccountable manner, I 
came to the surface again, and saw them dragging H—— 
ashore. 

Down I sank again, and so on, until at last I felt dashed 
against the rocks. I grasped at them, but they were 
smooth and slippery, and back I was sucked again by 
the waves; the next wave threw me up again, and I felt a 
hand clutch hold of me and drag me higher up ; I fully 
realized then how a drowning man grasps at every straw ; 
the wave flaltened both of us against the rock, which rose 
sheer above us; I clutched at it in a helpless kind of way, 
and most mercifully three fingers of each hand stuck in 
two small niches in the rook ; I could only get them in as 
far as the first joint, no more ; how I held on is a marvel 
to me, a marvel to every one who saw the place afterward. 
Tbe next wave lifted me clean off my feet, and towered 
high above us; how my fingers retained their hold I 
cannot tell, it was pure desperation ; as the wave receded 
the suction was very great ; it washed the Fijian, who had 
saved me, back again, amongst the breakers. I looked 
round for an instant, and saw him struggling in the 
water, but the next wave was upon me, a huge body of 
water, and I held on again like grim death; my strength 
was gone, my arms and legs numb, but I did not leave go. 
The wave washed the Fijian into a small hole in the rock 
hollowed ont by the action of the water; into this the 
waves swept with fearful force, but the Fijian was fresh 
and stuck there. 

After a while he clambered round the rocks, how I don’t 
know, and went for help; he saw A—— and shouted to 
him fora rope, he (A——) chopped off the boat's painter 
with an ax, and sent Lui and the Fijians over the rocks to 
me They came down from above, and let the rope down 
to me in a noose ; it was too short—they called and yelled 
to me to catch hold of it, but I could not, I had no 
strength left; they let it down a little lower, it was now 
about two feet above moe; I waited for the next wave, it 
lifted me up, I made one desperate effort and caught hold 
of the rope; they dragged me up to a small ledge, where 
there was just room for me to stand : they seized me by 
the wrists and legs, and there I vomited a quantity of 
blood and water; after a while they dragged me up 
higher to another ledge ; as they were doing #0 the outter, 


which had in the meantime parted the remaining chain, 
was dashed against the rocks, her topmast striking the 
rocks within a few feet of me. Well, they dragged me up 
from ledge to ledge, until we got to a safe place, and there 
I lay and vomited bucketsful, The Fijians, seeing I was 
numb with cold, lay upon me with their naked bodies like 
blankets until I had got some warmth into me; they then, 
between them, carried me down to the beach, into a sort 
of cave. A—— came up, and never shall I forget the 
rough fellow’s tender kindness to me. ‘Old man, old 
man, I never thought I should see you again. I told 
H—— long ago that you ‘were cooked. Lui and the 
Fijians when they came ashore said it was impossible to 
save you, that you were 8 drowned man, that it was writ- 
ten on your faco; that they themselves wero nearly 
drowned ; that the sharks were already at you.” 

A— fortunately had broug'.t a rug ashore with him 
in the boat; he stripped off my wet jersey, took off his 
own dry fisherman’s blue jersey, made me put it on, and 
wrapped me in his rng, and made the Fijians light a fire, 
and I lay close alongside. It was quite dark then—just 
think how awful it would have been if the storm had come 
upon us during the night. The shake of the hand old 
A-—— gave me when he first saw me I shall never forget. 
Soon H—— came limping up; we said nothing at first, 
but jaet looked at each other in quiet thankfulness, He 
then told me he had never had such a narrow squeak for 
his life beforo, that he also gave up all hope, and yet Jsaw 
him dragged ashore, A—— told me that they all rushed 
into the water and dragged him ashore, and that when he 
saw his face he gave up all hope of ever seeing me again, 
for H——'s face was like a corpse's, his lips livid. 

That night, when the tide went down, A——, Lui, and 
the Fijians went to the cutter to get some food and 
water, for we were on a barren island without either; 
although the waves were dashing over the cutter, they 
pluckily dived into her hold and brought up a box of 
tinned meats and a bag of flour belonging to me; they 
also secured a keg of water, s0 we were fortunately pro- 
vided with provisions fora week. This was all that could 
be done then ; the seas had broken open the hatches, and 
were washing the cargo out in the most merciless way. 
That night the wind went right round to the southward, 
and then gradually to the eastward, proving that we had 
experienced a regular cyclone, The gale raged all night, 
and we never expected to see the cutter in the morning. 
None of us slept that night, but we all lay down; an oar 
served us three for a pillow. A—— and H—— put me 
between them ; no clothes had been saved from the wreck. 
A—— had fortunately his rng; we lay as close to each 
other as we possibly could, I close up to H——’s back, 
and A—— close up to mine with his arm round me. How 
bitterly cold it was, how the wind did roar! I could not 
sleep, my chest was paining me too much; I said, “I 
can’t breathe.” H—— said, ‘‘I am jest the same, every 
breath I take pains me.” I suppose this was the result of 
the quantity of salt water we had swallowed. We were 
very thankfal when morning at last dawned. H—— and 
I could not move; his legs were much cut about, but I 
was in a far worse state. When they hauled me over the 
rocks I was bleeding, I may truly say, all over; it was a 
great mercy no limbs were broken. 1 was cut all over, 
my feet and legs terribly ; when H——- and A—— looked 
over me next morning they said, ‘* By Jove, old man, you 
would make a splendid zebra.” I was afraid at first that 
my left knee was seriously damaged, for I could not move 
it; my feet were much swollen, and I had an ugly cut in 
my groin. My wounds were all full of dirt; there was no 
water to wash in, for we had but very little for drinking 
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purposes, and it was necessary to husband that very care- 
fully, for we did not know when we might be rescued. 
However, I bore all with the greatest cheerfulness—every- 
thing seemed so utterly trivial when I thought how 
mercifully my life had been spared. That night as I lay 
awake, a feeling of utter horror came over me when I thought 


leaves were all black and withered. I was bringing up a 
large stock of stores and necessaries for the plantation ; 
remnants only saved, a quantity of silver for plantation 
use gone, my good heavy coats that are invaluable on these 
voyages all washed away, cases broken by the waves, and 
some of the contents washed ashore; even tinned meats 
strewn about on the reefs ; sulus (cloth for plantation use)— 
found in strips all over the reef; my belt was picked up 
three days afterward. I cannot tell the extent of my loss 
at present, but Ilook upon it as nothing when I think 
how wonderfully my life has been spared. 

The third day the sea was almost calm. On Saturday a 
schooner came in sight; we hailed her and she lent us 
men. All ballast was taken out of the cutter, two strong 
tackles rove to the reef, the holes in her were then patched 
up, and at high tide she was hauled into deep water, and 
by constant pumping kept afloat, The schooner lent her 
an anchor and chain. Then it was decided that I should 
go on in the schooner to Savu Bay to break the news to 
H—”s partner, and send down a letter to A——’s wife to 
tell her that her husband was all right, for we knew that 
every body would be very anxious about us. So I came on 
in the schooner and reached this full of thankfulness. 

My wounds are showing no signs of festering; they 
cannot look more healthy. How I relished my first wash ! 
My feet are so much cut about that [ cannot do much 
walking at present, but I am in perfect health; the 
difficulty I suffered at first in breathing has entirely left 
me, 80 do not be in the least alarmed about me, 

Ishall give the Fijian who saved my life a handsome 
present ; he indeed deserves one, although he did not come 


of what I had gone through, and then it would change | with the intention of saving my life; he said to A——, 


to intense thankfulness that I was still safe and sound in 


“T must go and see the white man die,” and ran to the 


limb, A—— told me that I was at least three-quarters of | top of the rocks to get a good view. He saw I had life in 


an hour in the water, and two hours upon the rocks, so 
you can imagine what I endured. 

When I gave up all hope in the water, I did not suffer one 
pang of remorse about my past life. I have always been 
told that when a man is drowning all his past life comes 
before him, and he suffers horrors of conscience ; it was 
not so with me. I thought of you, my dear father and 
mother, and of you all at home, and what a sorrow the 
news of my death would be to you all, and then, strange 
to say, I thought how people do lie ; I have always been 
told that death by drowning is the easiest death, and yet 
here I am suffering agonies of pain, and I remember wish- 
ing, If I am to be drowned, let it be done quickly. Then 
I thought, I am about to solve the problem about the 
future world, and I felt the same feeling of shyness and 
dread come over me that I havo felt so often, and never 
could conquer, when I was outside a drawing-room door, 
and about to be ushered into the presence of u crowd of 
ladies and men. I have been asked if I never thought 
about the sharks which infest the place. Iam thankful 
to say that they never entered my head; if I had re- 
membered them I feel sure I should have gone down like 
a stone, 

Next morning the cutter, to our great surprise, was still 
there ; when she had drifted ashore it was high tide, and 
the waves wedged her in between the rocks most securely; 
twenty yards beyond the place where she struck, and she 
would have missed the island altogether, and been driven 
clean away ; she came ashore at the very place where I 
did, thus showing how helplessly the wind and waves had 
driven me ; twenty yards more and I should have been 
lost. 

Daring the day the wind and waves went down; the 
trees, whose tender foliage I had admired the day before, 
looked as if a severe fire had passed through them, the 


me yet, and pluckily clambered down the rocks. How he 
found a footing I don’t know, but Fijians are as sure- 
footed as goats ; but at all events he got down in time to 
seize my hand and save my life, 

I have written this letter in a great hurry, and at one 
sitting, so I am pretty well tired out; but I have a chance 
of sending to Levuka to-morrow; possibly I may not have 
another before the mail leaves, 

° Your AFFectionaTE Son. 
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FLORA. 
O ror that afternoon, that lano 
Where I pick’d flowers! Never again 
Wili common wild-flowers look so well — 
8o freshly blush the pimpernel, 
And modest blue and simple white 
Stand in the grass to such delight! 
I pick’d my flowers for Flora’s sake, 
Happy to have a chance to make 
A nosegay she might chance to see, 
And kuow that it was made by me. 
I found a baby oak-leaf, too, 
So I had green, white, red, and bluo. 


WHY FETHERSTONAUGH PUZZLED 
HIM. 


By Coins SHACKELFORD. 


=> Bae HEY had traveled together on the 


morning express for thirty miles, 
seated side by side, and neither 
had spoken. She was a small woman, 
moving timidly, dressed in black, and 
~=/ with a sweet but sad face. He was a 

5) great hulk of a fellow, with a long, 
heavy, sunburnt beard, with an empty 
sleeve on his left side, and his eyes 
concealed by green goggles. His 
garments were coarse, ill-fitting, and 
with the store-creases embarrassingly conspicuous. 

She had shrunk into her corner of the seat, and he 
hearing the rustle of her garments, had obligingly con- 
tracted the compass of his burly form. 

She had, woman-like, studied him curiously out of the 
corner of her eye, while he, unconscious of revision, gazed 
stolidly ahead. She graded him as an unfortunate laborer 
whom accident had disabled. He, sensitive as a woman, 
was thrillai by a woman's presence, and manifested it by 
hia continual changes of position. 

So they rode in unsociable silence, both nervous, both 
uncomfortable, both glad when the journey was ended, 
and the train rolled into the echoing depot, 

In the aisle the woman, halting for a second, looked 
backward. She saw her recent companion blindly groping 
in the rack overhead for a small package. His helpless- 
ness went to her heart. It was pitiful to see such a huge 
fellow unable to help himself. 

**T will get it for you,” she said, going back tohim, ‘It 
has fellen down,” and she placed it in his hands, 

“Think you, ma’am. I’m sorry to be of trouble, but 
I’m a’most blind.” 

The voioa surprised her. It was a deep, liquid base, so 
sonorons that passengers hearing it turned, surprised, to 
look athim. If there was anything beautiful about the 
man it was his voice. 

‘Blind !” exclaimed the little woman, with a eudden 
feeling of compassion for his infirmity. ‘Blind! How 
very sad! And have you no one tolead you ont ?” gently 
catching hold of the empty sleeve. 

“Wal, no! I spoke to the brakeman, but I guess he’s 
forgotten me. But I can feel my way along, ma’am.” 

‘1 will lead you,” was the reply, in a determined voice. 
“The idea of your trying to find your way out alone! 
Trost to me a minute. I’m the lady who sat in the same 
Beat with you.” 

“‘Indeed !” in a tone of astonishment, as he slid along 
the aisle. “Why, I thought it was a small girl, cause 
there was so litt'e fuss,” 
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Her only response was a laugh, and a brief warning to 
be careful in going down the steps. 

“©T wasn’t always blind,” he said, apologetically, as he 
stumbled abit. ‘I was blowed up out West in the mines, 
ma’am, while firing a blast. I’ve come here to see Dr. 
Ottorb,” 

“T’ve heard of him,” shesaid. ‘‘ He has a high reputa- 
tion as an oculist. Will you have a carriuge ?” 

‘*Of course, ma’am. I can afford it, for I’ve had good 
luck inthe mines—struck it rich. This isn’t said to brag, 
but because I am afraid I don’t look like a man who can 
pay his way.” 

“That is pleasant to know. You'll need money more 
than if you were not injured. The best of peuple bave to 
pay their way nowadays. Even civility hus to be paid for. 
I’m going to pick out a hack for you.” 

And she beckoned to an honest-looking driver, to whose 
care she confided the miner.” 

*T don’t know how to thank you——” he began. 

‘“‘T’m glad you don’t, sir, for it is not necessary. It has 
done me good to be of some ‘service, My kindness is 
nothing to speak of.” cae 

“To me it has been something wonderful,” he declared. 
‘““ Why, it’s the first I’ve known since I left Denver, and 
I'd like to prove that ’tain’t lost on me. Won't you give 
me your name? I'd like very much to have it to re- 
member.” 

She blushed a little, hesitated, and then replied, with a 
smile that lighted up her face until it looked beautiful : 

fe Fetherstonangh.” 

He said it over several times, as if to fix it in his me- 
mory, and then inquired : 

** Miss or Mrs, ?” 

‘Mrs, ;” and the weary, sad look came back again. 

“Widow?” he queried. 

‘* Yes, a widow.” 

“T thought so. Your voice sounds full of sorrow—sort 
o’ choked. I wish I could see you. What're you lke? 
It’s a long time since I’ve seen a woman's face. We didn't 
have’em up there in the mountains, Must you be going ? 
Wait a second,” settling back in the carriage and putting 
his hand to his head, as if in thought. ‘‘One question, 
ma’am. Can’t I help you some way?” 

From any one else the interrogation might have been 
considered an insult ; but she saw he was honestly earnest, 
and wanted to be of service, 

**Oh, dear me, no!” she exclaimed. ‘I work. I get 
my food and clothing. That is a great deal; most women 
do not succeed that well. I might do better, and it would 
not be difficult to do worse.” 

‘‘But what do youdo? I'd like to know?” 

“*T write letters,” 

“Letters? What do you mean ?” pulling perplexedly 
at his tawny beard, 

‘Why, letters—business let!ers, love-letters, letters for 
people who cannot or will not write, confidential letters— 
in fact, all sorts of communications.” 

**Oh, I see!” and he began to laugh, his deep, musicak 
voice rolling out like a song of joy—‘‘I see! I see! There's 
fun in th> business, isn’t there? You have lots of secrets 
to keep, haven’t you ?” 

She did not answer him. She was not sure but that in 
her effort to be of assistance she had talked too much to 
a stranger. Tuven, too, his stentorian voice attracted an 
unpleasant amount of attention, He shouted as it he were 
back in his mine. 

‘You will have no difficulty in getting to your hotel 
now,” she said; “‘and I hope your eyes will speedily get 
well. Good-by, sir.” 
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“Well, if you must say it, good-by, though you seem 
like afriend. Good-by, ma’am, good-by!” Then, to him- 
self, as the carriage moved along, “That woman’s true 
metal, Think of her helpin’a rough-looking ouss like me! 
And what a sweet voice she has! Sounds like one I used 
to hear yearsago, ’D’i:ather hear it than the minstrels. 
Bet she’s homely, of course, for a pretty woman would 
never help a man like me, ‘Tain’t in'em. p’r’aps it’s 
just os well, in this matter, that I can’t see. An’ her 
name's Fetherstonaugh, She never askud mine, an’ J 
never thought to tell it. Granby — Fetherstonaugh ; 
Fetherstonaugh—Granby. Not a bad sound together. 
But, bless my soul! that’s the way marriage-notices 
begin. Odd, very odd, I should put those names t.- 
gether in that way.” 

after which he fet! into a train of meditation that was 
ended by his arrival at his hotel. 


* * * * * * 


The ocalist’s remedies were slow in effecting a cure, and 
Granby, who at first fretted ike a caged animal, gradually 
descended to a condition of profound despo:.dency. ; 

Confinement, to a man who had lived for years in the 
purest: of open air, was like a quick and subtle rust. 
Solitude and a virtusl imprisonment in his room bore 
heavily upon his spirits, 

Weary at last of moping in the dark, he came to the 
sudden resolution one day of making a call upon Mra. 
Fetherstonaugh. He did not believe she would take him 
to task when she knew how lonely he was in the great 
city. 

After ome searching by the hotel-clerk, the address of 
the little woman was found, a carriage obtained, and with 
childish delight the miner hastened to the home of the 
‘woman who bad been so kind to him. 

The house was a small cottage on a by-street, but close 
to a business artery of the city. Everything about it was 
neat and trim, On the sile of the door was a little black 
sign on which was placed, in gilt letters, this announce- 
ee “ Mas. FETHERSTONAUGH, 

Letter- writer.” 


Mrs, Fetheratonaugh herself answered the summons of 
the bell, and her face wus tighted up with a pleasant look 
as shoe recognized her visitor. 

“«This is a surprise,” she exclaimed, in a cheering voice, 
“T never thought to see you again, sir,” shaking his hand, 
heartily. ‘‘I hope you will come in.” 

Mr. Granby said he would be delighted to do s0, as he 
had come for that very purpose, because he was afraid he 
would go mad with lonesomeness at his hotel. 

‘And yonr eyes, are they getting better ?” she asked. 
“It's a month since you came to thecity, and there ought 
to be an improvement in them by this time.” 

He shook his head, sadly. 

“I'm just downright discouraged,” he said, “TI drag 
along, drag along. There's just a little change, enough to 
show me I can’t see, I hope, ma'am, you're not displeased 
with my coming. I was hungry for some kind-hearted 
person to talk to me, and eo hunted up your name in the 
directory.” 

“'Displeased ! Not in the least. Let meseat youin my 
businese-shair, You are in my office now, the place 
where I transact business—write letters, you know.” 

**And do you have much to do ?” ha inquired, believ- 
ing at the same time that though she might say Yes, it 
would not be exeotly the truth, for he could not compre- 
hend how there was to be any money made in writing 
letters, 


Bat she not only aaid ‘ Yes,” but went farther, and de- 
seribed her labors, and told what her protita were, and 
how she composed letters fur all sorts of people, from the 
servant who could not write up to the lady or gentleman 
who did not care or dare to write, and who paid quite 
handsomely to have a discrest perso. to do it for them. 

“It would surprise you to sea my customers, the differ- 
ences in them socially, and the variety of matters I am 
called upon to write about. Iam making a profession of 
the work,” she cuntinued, ‘because I hold my tu:gue ;" 
her voice had a tone of satisfaction as she said this, 

‘“‘Tcame partly on that sort of business, Mrs. Fether- 
stonaugh,” remarked Mr. Granby, after a lutle while, 
“Ye see, I can’t write. Aan’ I’ve no fimily an’ no friends. 
Bat sinco I’ve been shut up in this city, I’ve come to the 
conclusion to try something—an experiment, a0 to speak, 
and to get you to help me as a matter of business, an’ be- 
cause I can’t do it myself.” 

Mrs, Fetherstonangh at onoe pulled pen, ink and paper 
toward her. . : 

“Iam prepared for bnsiness,” she said, speaking with 
the penholder in her mouth, woman fashion. 

“But I aiu’t,” declared Granby. ‘I ain’t writ a letter 
since I was a boy, an’ though I feel what I wapt written, 
it's mighty hard for me to say it—you don’t know how 
hard. ” 

“Ithink Ido, If there weren’t a good many people ia 
a fix like yours about writing, I would not have anything 
tudo, They'd write their own letters. But let us begia 
before we're interrupted! Is the letter to be on love or 
business ?” 

Granby let loose one of his laugha, a fragment of his 
base voice, on a frolic up und down the gamat. Quieting 
down, he said : 

“That did me good—asking me whether we should 
should write on love or business, How should I know 
until after it’s written ?” 

“This is serious,” thought the little amanuensis, as she 
watched her visitor begin to nervously stroke his huge 
beard. ‘That laugh wasn’t natural. The man is trying 
to deceive me.” Then, aloud: “Give me the nama 
please.” 

‘‘The name? Oh, yes, yes, It is——” 

He stopped, and began to drum with his flagers upon 
an arm of the chair, while his chia sank slowly down upou 
his breast os he became lost in a reverie. 

The lady waited patiently, her pen poised like a lance 
between her fingers. 

‘The name, please. We must begin if we are to 
finish,” she spoke at last, in a tone of alight impatience. 
“One of my regular customers may come iu at any 
minute.” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,”’ said Granby, couing back with 
& nervous start from his brown study, and beginning to 
smooth out the wrinkles in his empty sleeve, ‘‘I had 
gone back fifteen years in my life. The name—eh? 
Well, perhaps you might begin, ‘Dear Marthu——’ Wait, 
though. That’s too affectionate, considering the years 
that hev gone. Let me think.” 

Bue had instantly pennel the words he had piven her ; 
but she crumpled up the sheet, and tossing it into the 
waste-basket, waited. 

“Write, please,” he said. **Dear Miss Inman.’” 

Her pen was in the inkstaad as s20n as he began to 


At the utterance of the name a violent tromor convulsed 
her, and the outstretched arm overturned the ink. A 
little womanish cry, partly of alarm, partly of emotior, 
escaped her, and she began to soak up the fluid. 
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Mrs. B. Klately bitten)—‘‘Fond o’ bric-a-brac? Ao—h! Aw—f'ly. Brown says 


’m becoming quite an atheist! !” 


PuuistinE Vistror (under lis breath) —“Ger-acious Heavens!” 


‘* What is the matter, ma’am ?” asked Granby, morbidly 
sensitive to every noise, and partly rising in his chair. 
“Have you hurt yourself ?” 

‘Tt was nothing,” with a forced laugh. 
over the ink.” 

“Tipped over the ink! A bad omen for me, and I be- 
lieve in omens. But why are you so still ?” 

Still! Why, the man would have been frightened if he 
could have seen the pallid face, the trembling hands, the 
quivering lips, and the eyes, fierce with a questioning 
gaze, fixed upon his unconscious features—a gaze whose 
purpose was to read his very heart, 

She was leaning forward, a wild expectancy in her atti- 
tude and apprehension in every motion, His question 
startled her into self-possession, Without a word in reply 
she picked up her pen and began to write, repeating 
slond as she did so the words : ‘Dear Miss Inman.” 
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“There, they are written,” she 
aid. ‘ What next ?” 

The question perplexed him 
He stroked his long beard slowly 
and deliberately. 

The great green goggles, like 
lidless green eyes, gazed unwink- 
irgly upon the little woman. Then 
a long-drawn sigh escaped him 

“T give it up, Mrs. Fetherston- 
augh. I don’t know how to fix up 
the rest. I can handle the pick 
and the pan better’n the pen, and 
IT ain’t used to stringin’ words to- 
gether to read like a poem I 
kin give you the idees, ma’am, 
and you must dress’em up 60 
to tech the heart, eh? Money's 
no object to me in this matter.” 

**T guess we shall not have any 
trouble,” said Mra, Fetherstonaugh, 
once more composed. 

‘¢Tell her—I was dead in love 
with the girl then—that when I 
went off mad fifteen years ago— 
she'll know why I went—I was 
mighty sorry the next day, but too 
proud to give in. Tell her I went 
West, that I lived like an Indian 
an’ starved like a white man un- 
til I struck it rich in Nevada; 
an’—put this just as strong as you 
know how—tell her that in all 
these years, day an’ night, I've 

ie. thought of her, an’ been for 
Yj ahi what Isaid an’did. Write that I 

ES Hit — loved her then, an’ I love her now, 
an’ that I’m rich—I don’t know 
how rich. But I want to be fair 
with her, ma’am, an’ to give her 
the trath, Say I’m a wreck and 
spoiled. Give her the facts ss 
you see ‘em. Put ’em strong. 
Then, when you've done that, 
ma’am, write that if she ean be 
my wife, an’ will have me, I'll be 
one of the lovingest husbands as 
ever was. There!” with a deep- 
drawn breath of relief, and wiping 
his forehead on his coat-sleeve— 
‘that’s what I want written. It 
’aint as much as I feel. There's 
allus been a something about her pulling at my heart 
Fix the idees up nice, jest as if you was me, or as if you 
was the woman, which is better.” 

He waited. There was a dead silence. The pen had 
fallen from her hands. Down her face ran tears, Her 
handkerchief was over her mouth. She was staring s! 
him with a despairing look. 

But, in spite of her struggles to repress her feelings, a 
moan escaped her. The miner’s ear caught the sound. 
He rose to his feet, and, with outstretched hands, began 
to move toward her. 

‘*What does this mean?” he exclaimed. ‘You are 
cryin’. I can’t stand that. Please, don’t If I'd c- 
thought there was anything about my story as would 
a-made you feel bad, I'd ——” 

He drew back his hand as it almost touched her. He 
felt ns if a coal of fire had fallen upon it, It was only s 
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tear, but it burned. His attitude became one of irresolu- 
tion, This result of his narrative astounded him. A 
tear, and for him, a mutilated, helpless creature! No 
wonder that, accustomed for years to only the roughest 
phases of life, he could not comprehend an emotion so 
strong as to give this tribute to his misery. 

The woman recovered her composure. Whatever the 
cause of her agitation, her will became supreme, 

“There! Don’tmind me. I’m nervous, half-sick, A 
kind word sometimes breaks me down. The letter is 
written. What is the address ?” 

“‘Send it to Greenpoint, Connecticut, She was there 
fifteen years ago.” There was a sharp noise. Mrs, Fether- 
stonaugh had broken 


‘You are mistaken,” she said. ‘‘I have written more 
than you say. I have not put down all thet you have 
said, because it was not necessary.” 

‘‘Not necessary ?” exclaimed Granby. ‘ An’ why not ?” 

‘* Because—well, because I know a part of your story ; 
and, perhaps, when I have told you something, you may 
not care to send the letter. Miss Inman was a dear friend 
of mine, She had spoken to me of you very often. She 
waited for six years for you to come back, or for you to 
write to her, but you did neither.” 

“T did neither,” said Granby. ‘‘ You are right.” 

‘* After the poor girl had waited those long six years, 
and nothing came from you, she married.” 


the penholder — had 
snapped the fragile 
thing between her 
fingers. But her 
voice was even in its 
tones as she quietly 
said : 

“Fifteen years? 
She may be dead; 
had you thought of 
that ?” 

“Often. But I’m 
going to chance it. 
Have you signed my 
name ?” 

“Your name? I 


forgot that!” with a 


forced laugh. ‘* What 
isit?” The question 
was almost a whis- 
per, and so low that 
she had to repeat it 
to him. 

“John Granby, 
ma’am.” 

“John Granby!” 
she echoed, as if writ- 
ing it down. 

Yet, if John Granby 
could have seen that 
woman’s face then 
he would have been 
frightened. It be- 
came suddenly blue- 
white and pinched, 
and the lips began 
to quiver as if the 
poor thing were go- 
ing to cry out. But 
again, after a struggle, 
she conquered her 
weakness, Granby, 
tlready made suspici- 
ous by her quietness, 
became uneasy, 

*1L don’t quite un- 
derstand your ways,” 
he said. ‘ You were 
to write a letter for 
me. I don’t believe 
you have written @ 
dozen words, Now 
that ain’t business, 
and I leave it to you 

if it is,” 
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At this announcement, John Granby sprang up from 
his chair, exclaiming : 

*T never thought of that. Another man’s wife! What 
a fool I've been |!” and in his agitation he began to try to 
pace to and fro in the little room, stopping only after 
stumbling over a chair and against the table at which she 
was sitting. ‘ Buttell me the rest,” he pleaded, **Don't 
keep me in suspense. There is something more—some- 
thing very sorrowful, for you have been orying. Was it 
because she, Martha, is dead ?” 

His clear, sonorous voice became choked as he asked the 
question, and his hand upon the little table caught the 
wood in a vise-like grasp. 

* Doid 2” asked the woman. 
husband who died.” 

‘*An’ his name—what was it?” his voice and form 
showing the revival of hope. ‘‘ Why do you hesitate | 
Tell m3 his name ?” 

She did not answer on the instant. Her eyes were 
studying his face; they were bright with a strange expec- 
tation. Her face was aglow with a joy of the sight of 
which he was robbed. At last she spoke, 

“Fetherstonaugh,” she said, solemnly. 

“Why, that—that is your name.” 

5 Yea,”* 

Then she stopped. The reply puzzled him. Fis 
fingers knit his beard with a nervous energy. His doubt- 
ing and hesitancy were painful to the little creature who 
was watching his every motion. 

“*Tt’s years since I've seen her faee or heard her voice,” 
he said, talking to himself, ‘but it seems to mo that for 
the past hour I’ve been listening to tones I’ve heard 
before. But then—pshav, it isn’t likely. Mrs. Fether- 
stonangh {” ; 

** Yes |” 

**Perhape you are her sister-in-law ?” 

“No! Bat I almost wish I were. Martha is a poor 
woman, faded in looks, and broken-spirited. Perhaps if 
you could see her as I know her, you would not send that 
letter.” 

“I would—I swear I would,” was Granby's vigorous 
response. ‘I know we've both changed. Il’m as miser- 
able a wreck as anybody can see, But I love her, an’ if 
she can ba found, I'd like her to get that letter. I know 
it’s selfish to want her to like me, but I can’t help it 
That letter contains my sentiments,” bringing his hand 
heavily down upon the table. 

** It has not been written,” said the woman, decisively. 

* Not written ?” he cried, in astonishment. 

‘Not written,” she echoed, 

** An’ why not, ma’am ?” his voice angry and his form 
tremulous with p.ssion. ‘Why not, I ask you again, 
ma'am ?” 

A transformed woman was now little Mrs. Fetherston- 
augh. A glad light danced in her eyes; her sad face 
glowed into a look of joy beyond desoription ; the timid 
creature became bold. Asshe rose to her feet she pushed 
back her hair, her hands shaking as with an ague fit. 

** Why don’t yon answer ?” the man asked, once more, 
emphusizing his demand with a rap upon the table with 
his knuckles, ‘ Why hasn’t that letter been written ?” 

‘* Because—because, John Granby, it would come back 
to me as you have come,” and she burst out into a gled 
laugh. 

‘*Oome back to you, ma’nam? I don’t understand you. 
Who are you? You surely don’t mean that—that——” 

‘I mean, John,” interrupting him “that I am, or was, 
Martha Inman.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth before 


*Nol no! It was her 


Granby's arm made a sweep through the air and caught 
the woman, who, half-laughing and half-orying, sarren- 
dered herself to his embraces, 

‘*I thank the Lord for this—indeed, I do!" he cried, 
pressing her cheek to his, as if she were a little child. 
‘* What a fool I was not to understand all this! Now— 
well, now I’m halt-crazy. But you know what I want to 
say, Martha! You've written it on your heart if not on 
paper. But wait!” seating her in the chair from which 
he rose—‘‘ wait, Martha. Perhaps I’m in too much of a 
harry. You see me,” standing erect ard slowly tarning 
himeelf around so that she might view him from all poiuts. 
“You see me, a f-llow all splintered to pieces, I ain’t 
good for much. But my heart is sound. You know it 
wants you for my wife. What's my answer ?” 

**But you haven’t seen me yet, John,” she replied, 

‘*No matter. Give me my answer.” 

** Better wait until your eyes are well, and you can see 
how I've changed. The years have made me old and 
homely.” 

‘* Never mind that. I know what I’m asking, and it is 
not beauty, but goodness. My answer—yes or no ?” 

He stood determinedly before her. There was no 
escape from a decision. She softly stepped up into the 
chair, Then she put her arma about his neck.” 

** John—dear John,” she whispered, ‘if you will have 
me—yes |” 


MEASURING THE SUNSHINE. 


We all know how much our crops depend for prosper- 
ously maturing their seeds or their roots upen a good 
average display of the sun’s rays. A correspondent has 
sent us the acoompanying account and cut of a very pretty 
little instrument, by which anv one oan for himself keep 
a record of every ray of sunshine which falls upon his 
house, 

One of the most powerful agents in nature for the 
maintenance of life, both animal and vegetable, on this 
earth is undoubtedly rain. This has been most carefully 
registered by meteorologists, and its ever varying quantity 
noted with great precision; but another powerful agent, 
perhaps even more varying, viz., sunshine, has not, until 
lately, received that attention which it equally deserves, 

Mr. Joho Campbell, of Niddry Lodge, Old Kensing- 
ton, London, the author of ‘‘ Frost and Fire” and that 
ebarming book, ‘ Cireulur Notes,’’ was the first person ta 
systematize the due observance of the amount of sunshine, 
and to make regular observations of its duration and in- 
tensity, and for this purpose invented in 1853 what he 
called Campbell's Registering Sundial, described in an 
instrnetive and amnsing article in ‘*Good Words” for 
October, 1879. His instrument consisted of a glass sphere 
standing in a hollow semi-sphere of mahogany, at a dis- 
tance form the internal surface of the wood equal to tLe 
burning focal distance of the bull. Mahogany was chosen 
for this ‘‘ wooden bowl,” as it does not ignite, but 
smolders awny as the burning point moves over it, Jeay- 
ing unburnt those portions on which the sun did not 
shine, and so ridges of wood were left during passing 
clouds, and the wood was more or leas deeply burnt as the 
sun’s heat became more or less intense. Thus very inter- 
esting results were obtuined, but in a comparatively rude 
manner, not suited to the precision of the more modern 
modes of registering such phenomena, 

Mr. Campbell’s invention was succeeded by the adop- 
tion of a grooved semi-hoop, containing a straight parallel 
strip of card, this hoop being fixed on a alide, so as to be 
eet daily to the varying declination of the sun, This plea 
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has been in use up to a recent period at Kew and else- 
where, and is correct in theory when the san is on the 
equator, but grievously wrong, however it may be set, at 
all other times, Tuis was so apparent that the Meteoro- 
logical Council (Royal Society) took the o.se in hand, aod 
adopted the form of instrament of which a print heads 
this article, Professor Stokes, of Cambridge, a member 
of the council, turned his attention to its proper con- 
struction, and retaining a straight parallel card for a 
short timo at the Equinoxes, he introduced curved cards 
to be used for the months nearest to the Summer and 
Winter solstioes, which cards, varying only in length for 
each solstive, are curved in consequence of their forming 
the basis of cones, the apices of which fall on the axis of 
the sphere, thus giving the power of having them marked 
with correct converging hour lines, and so converting the 
instrument into a useful sundial. 

Mr. Oampbeli’s form of instrument is theoretically cor- 
rect, and moanted in a bronze ‘‘ bowl,” is now in use at 
Greenwich ; but the mode of inserting the cards for daily 
use is only adoptable where special hands can be spared to 
out and mark them, which is done by templetts varying 
with the timo of year. 

The Meteorological Council has adopted Professor 
Stokes’s form at all their first-class stations, and it has 
been farnished to a large number of observatories in Eng- 
land, on the Continent, Australia, India, eto. Most of 
these have been made for specified latitudes, but they 
have also been constructed so as to be used in any latitude, 
by the very simple addition of a graduated are on which 
to set the frame to the required latitude, 

The results obtained by these iostraments in different 
parts of the country are very interesting, some places 
being more liable to haze and clouds, not to say fog, than 
others, but the difference between one year and another is 
more striking. 

The sun is above the horizon, during the year, in the 
latitude of London for 4,455 hours; and if we take the 
years 1879 and 1880 as respectively typical years of a wet 
and dry season, the difference is very apparent. At Kew 
in 1879 there were 974 hours of sunshine, or 22 per cent. ; 
end in 1880, 1,364 hours were registered, or 30} per cent. ; 
at Greenwich the numbers were in 1879, 983 hours, or 22 
per cent., and in 1880, 1,217 hours, or 27} per cent, and 
in no instince during these years was there in any one 
month 50 per cent. of sunshine, the only instance of this 
amount bemg reached was last Jaly at Kew, when tho 
register gives 50} per cent. 

The cards in Professor Stokes’ instruments are colored a 
light-blue, adopted after a lurge number of experiments 
with difterent cvlors ; the intensity is well shown, from a 
mera hair-line trace on the surface to a broad burning 
right through the card in a hot sun, the time being shown 
with great aconracy, and the observations and registry 
being accompanied with useful and most interesting 
results. 
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THE SAFEST SEAT, 


Tue frequency of collisions on railroads has raised the 
question, which is the place of greatest secarity in a rail- 
road train? The Railroad Journal gives the following as 
ao answer: It is very well known that the car nearest the 
engine is exposed to the least dust, and that the rear car 
of a train is generally s:fer than the frontone, The safest 
is probably the last car but one on the train of more 
than two cars; that is, there are fewer chances of acci- 
dents to this than any other. If it is a way train, at mod- 
crate speed, or any train standiog still, a collision is pos- 


sible from another train in the rear, in which the last car 
receives the first shook. Again, the engiue and the front 
cars of a train will often ran over a broken rail, or a cow, 
or stone, without detriment, while the last oar, having no- 
thing to draw it into line of the train, is free to leave 
the track. Next to the forward oar, the rear car is prob- 
ably the most unsafe in the train. The salest seat is prob- 
ably near the centre of the last oar but one, 


A BUTTERFLY. 
By Artuur G, Butcer, F.L.S., F.Z.5. 


Tue life of a butterfly is a continued series of changes, 
from the time when it leaves the egg until it arrives at its 
perfect condition, not merely in the gradual acquisition 
of new organs, but in the shedding of the larval or oater- 
pillar skins, at intervals before it attains its fall growth. 
In most moths and butterflies these changes of skin are 
said to occur about five times, but in some species this 
number is known to double itself. 

The eggs of butterflies vary considerably both in form 
and sculpture, being in some species more or less pear- 
shaped, in others spheric J, cylindrical, or barrel-shaped, 
with concentric, longitudinal, or netted lines and ridges $ 
the apex bring frequently more or less depressed. When 
first deposited upon the foed-plant they are usually of a 
pale-yellow color, which gradually deepens as the young 
caterpillar is developed withia, so that just before hatcb- 
ing they areof a dark purplish or blackish tint. 

Almost immediately after exclusion the caterpillar 
attacks its food, generally beginning upon the empty 
shell from which it has emerged. Its size at this time is 
very stnall, the common silkworm being then, acourding 
to Count Dandolo, scarcely a line in length, and weighing 
not more than the hundredth of a grain ; whereas, at the 
end of thirty days, when it has attained its full size, its 
average weight is about ninety-five grains, and its length 
occasionally forty lines, so that its weight in the course of 
this time has increased nine thonsand five hundred-fold. 

The body of a caterpillar is composed of thirteen dis- 
tinct segments or rings, the first of which constitutes the 
head, It is strong and horny, furnished with a compl:te 
mouth.and powerful jaws. The antenne are extremely 
minute, and the eyes are represented by a small group of 
ocelli placed on each side; the Jabium is furvished with a 
short tubular protuberance, into which the ailk glands 
open; these consist of two elongated, flexuous thiok- 
walled sacs, situated at the sides. 

The second, third and forth segments represent the 
thorax of the future butterfly, while the others form the 
abdomen. The thoracic segments are provided with short 
curved legs, the radiments of the future limbs; and the 
seventh to the tenth with pairs of false or abdominal legs, 
consisting of processes from the exterior covering of the 
iusect, furnished externally with developments of the 
cuticle, in the form of hardened spines or books, Thu 
form of these feet usually resembles an inverted cone, with 
its apex truncated to form a flut sole, upon which the 
caterpiilar walks, This sole can, when necessary, be 
rendered concave in the middle, and the minute hooks 
round its margin, when the foot is pressed upon a convex 
gurfuce in walking, are necessarily directed inward, und 
thns secure a firm attachment (Fig. 1). A still strong: r 
hold is attained bya pair of somewhat similar feet, or 
claspers, upon the anal segment, 

The mu-cles of the larva are extremely uniform io their 
size and distribution in each segment, the principul differ- 
ence between them existing in the firat four segments, 
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composing the 
head and tho- 
rax of the 
perfect insect. 
In the head, 
for instance, 
there is neces- 
tarily a greater 
number of 
muscles than 
in other seg- 
ments, owing 
to the number 
of organs re- 
quiring them ; 
but the form and position of these muscles differ from 
those of the other segments. The muscles of the man- 
dibles are large, and occupy the greater part of the side 
and hinder region of the head; the extensor muscles 
being attached to the side and hinder surface of the 
cavity, like the extensor muscles of the legs in the chest 
segments, and the flexor more internally to parts corre- 
sponding with the lamine squamose in the head of the 
imago, or perfect insect (Newport). 

The muscles of the three ‘‘ thoracic” or chest segments 
are more numerous and complex than those in the abdo- 
men, or belly, because the true organs of locomotion 
belong to these segments, as well as the rudiments of the 
muscles for the future wings. Those muscles which form 
distinct layers, or act in concert with each other, are in- 
serted into slightly raised ridges of the tegument. Three 
of these 
ridges are 
situated be- 
tween two 
abdominal 
segments, 
from the 
middle or 
largest of 
which the 
longitudinal 
muscles orig- 
inate, while 
the oblique 
muscles start 
from the two 
others. 

The nerv- 
ous system is 
rep resented 
by two longi- 
tudinal cords 
extending 
along the 
centre line of 
the under 
surface, and 
possessing in 
the more ad- 
vanced stages 
of growth a 
series of gan- 
glia, orknots, 
c orrespond- 
ing with the 
segments in 
which they 


1G, 2,— METAMORPHOSES OF THR NERVOUS 
B¥ureMm OF VANESSA URTICA, 


(1) Nervous System of full-grown Larva ; (2) Half- 
an-bvur berore changing ; (3) Immediately after 
changing into a Pupa or Chrysalis; (4) One hour 
after changing. 


FIG. 1.— MEMIRANEOUS FEET OF CATERPILLARS. 
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A BUTTERFLY. 


The develop 
ment of: the 
brain and 


changes have been studied most carefully by’ New- 
port and Herold in the case of Pieris and Vanessa. In 
the imago, or perfect condition, the ventral (or under) 
cord consists of seven ganglia, while in the larva there are 
eleven. This decrease in their number is due to ths 
coalescence, duriug the pupal condition of the first, second, 
third and fourth eanglia of the larva, exclusive of those 
which are situated in the front part of the head ; these 
form the two thoracic ganglia, which distribute mervwes to 
the legs and the muscles of the wings. The fifth and 
sixth ganglia of the larva have, in the meantime, either 
entirely disappeared or been united with the othera (Figa 
2, 8 and 4). 

The alimentary canal commences with a somewhat elon- 
gated “‘ wsophagus”’ (gullet) opening into the stomach ; 
the ‘iliam” (small intestine) is long, and frequently 
forms several convolutions ; the ‘‘colon”’ (or large intes 
tine) is often dilated into a ‘‘csecum” (pouch) in front 
The salivary glands consist of two large and simple tubes 
extending into the abdomen. The breathing system is 
well developed ; the stigmuta are wanting on the second 
and third thoracic (chest) and tha last abdominal (belly) 
segments. 

Before chinging to the chrysalis, pupa, or second 
stage, the 
lurve of but- 
terflies — be- 
come uneasy, 
leave off 
feeding, and 
wander about 
seeking a 
place in 
which to 
secure them- 
selves in an- 
ticipation of 
the event. 
The disincli- 
nation for 
food is often 
apparent a 
day or two 
before the 
metamor- 
phosis takes 
place; but 
some species 
continue to 
eat up to 
within a few 
hours of pu- 
tation. This 


FIG. 8.— WRTAMORPHOSRS OF THE NERVOUS , 
SYSTEM OF VANESSA URTICZ. 


(5) Twelve hours after changing ; (6) Eighteen hours 
after ree the (T) Twenty-four houre alter changing; 
ours alter changing. 


A BUTTERFLY. 


FIO, 4.— METAMORPHOSES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF 
VANESSA URTICA. 


@) Forty-efght hours after changing ; (10) Fifty-eight hours after changing, 
{More highly magnified than in Figs. 2 and 3.) 
event in the life of the caterpillar may be best illustrated 
by quoting Mr. Charles V. Riley’s admirable description 
“of the patation of the North American butterfly, Danais 
plexippus (Linn.): ‘ 
“*As soon as the larva is full-grown it spins a little tuft 
of silk to the under side of whatever object it may be 
resting upon, and after entangling the hooks of its hind 
legs in this silk it léts go the bold of its other legs and 
hangs down, with the head and anterior joints of the body 
curved. In this position it hangs for about twenty-four 
hours, during which the fluids of the body naturally gravi- 
tate toward the upturned joints, until the latter become so 
swollen that at last, by a little effort on the part of the 
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back behind the 
rent thus made the 
VIG, 5.— ANTENNZ OF BUTTERFLIES (A,C,E, 


anterior portion of 
the pupa is pro- 
truded, and by 
constant stretching 
and contracting the 
larval skin is slip- 
ped and crowded 
backward, until 
there is but a small 
shriveled mass 
gathered around 
the tail. 


head. Through the 
4ND G), AND OF MOTHS (B,D,F,H), “Now comes the 
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critical period —the culminating point. The soft and 
supple chrysalis, yet showing the elongate larval form 
with distinct traces of its pro-legs, hangs heavily from 
the shrunken skin, From this skin it is te be extri- 
cated and firmly attached to the silk outside. It has 
neither legs nor arms, and we should suppose that it 
would inevitably fall while endeavoring to accomplish 
this object. But the task is performed with the utmost 
surety, though appearing so perilous to us. The supple 
and contractile joints of the abdomen are made to sub- 
serve the purpose of legs, and by suddenly grasping the 


FIG. 6.—LARV.& AND PUP& (CHRYSALIDES) OF VANESSA URTICZ. 
Three Stages of Chrysalia development :—(a,B) The Larva-skin 
gradually separating ; (c) Pertect Chrysalis, 
shrunken larval skin between the folds of two of these 
joints, as with a pair of pincers, the chrysalis disengages 
the tip of its body and hangs for a moment suspended. | 
Then with a few earnest, vigorous, jerking movements it 
succeeds in sticking the horny point of its tail into the, 
silk, and firmly fastening it by means of a rasp of minute 
claws with which that point is furnished. Sometimes 
severe effort is needed before the point is properly fast- 
ened, and the chrysalis frequentiy has to climb by stretch- 
ing the two joints above those by which it is suspended, 
and clinging hold of the shriveled skin further up. The 
moment the point is fastened the chrysalis commences, by 
a series of violent jerkings and whirlings, to dislodge the 
larval skin, after which it rests 
from its efforts, and gradually con- 
tracts and hardens, The really 
active work lasts but o few min- 
utes, and the insect rarely fails to 

go through with it successfully. 
“Tho chrysalis is a beautiful 
object, and as it hangs pendent 
from some old fence-board or from 
the under side of an Asclepias leaf 
it reminds one of some large ear 
drop; but though the jeweler 
could successfully imitate the 
form, he might well despair of 
ever producing the clear pale- 
green and the ivory-black and 
golden marks which so character- 
ize it. This chrysalis state lasts 
but a short time, as is the case 
with all those which are known to 
suspend themselves nakedly by 
the tail, At the end of about the 
tenth day the dark colors of the 
fu ure butterfly begin to show 
throngh the delicate and trans- 
parent skin, and suddenly this 


FIG. 7.— CHRYSALIDES OF 
THE PERI BRASSICA 
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skin bursts open near the head, and the new-born butter- 
fly gradually extricates itself, and, stretching forth its 
legs, and clambering on to some surrounding object, 
allows its moist, thickened and contracted wings to hang 
listlessly from the body” (Figs. 6, 7). 

We now come to the imago, or perfect state; and before 

proceeding further it is advisable to ask and answer the 
oft-repeated question, ‘‘How may a butterfly be distin- 
guished from a moth ?” 
" To answer this question satisfactorily one might search 
in vain through the text-books of science. The answers 
given are plausible enough, but are contradicted by the 
subsequent statements of the very authors who advance 
tbem. 

A careful study of the whole of the Lepidoptera, 
indigenous and foreign, will be sufficient to convince any 
eandid student that the division into butterfli-s and 
moths is an arbitrary one, having no existence in nature. 

Tl® fact that in the early days of science the Lepidop- 
fera—that is, the moth and butterfly order of insects— 
were separated into two groups by the form of the 
antenna, or ‘‘horns”—those with clubbed horns being 
called Rhopalocera, and those wi h other kinds of horns 
Heterocera—has been sufficient reason to irduce over- 
conservative naturalists to squander valuable time in seek- 
ing for other differences wherewith to strengthen the 
widespread belief in this unnatural division, but up to the 
present time no character without an exception has been 
bronght to light. 

As the fallucy respecting the antennal differences is the 
moat widespread and the moat boldly asserted, even by the 
best modern teachers, I shall not hera tax the patience of 
my readers by disproving the correctness of all, but shall 
confine myself strictly to this one point. 

In or ler to do this I will first quote a few passages from 
one of the most frequently consulted of modern works, 
showing their contradictory character, and then I will pro- 
eeed to addnce fresh evidence, obtained by a personal 
study of the order, 

Dr. Packard, in his well-known ‘ Guide to the Study of 
Insects," makes the following orthodox statements : 
** Butterflies are easily distingushed from the other groups 
by their knohbed antenow. In the Sphinges and their 
allies the feelers are thickened in the middle ; in the moths 
they are filiform, and often pectinated like feathers. 

“The butterflies, or diurnal Lepidoptera, are at once 
distinguished from the moths by their knobbed antenne, 
thouzh they ara sometimes nearly filiform. 

“The Hesperians, or Skippers, are a large group of 
small dun-colored butterflies, whose antennsa have the 
knob curved like a hook, or ending ina little point bent 
to one side reminding ns of the antenus of the Sphinges, 

-“ Zygenide (Latreille).—This interesting group con- 
nects the diurnal with the noctarnal Lepidoptera, Some 
of the forms (Oistoit) remind us strikingly of the hutter- 
flies. The group may be recognized by tho rather large 
free head and the simple antennm, which are slightly 
swollen in the midile, or partially clavate, as in Zygrenn.” 

So far Dr. Packard ; but it will be easy to show that a 
eloser investigation will entirely set aside the antennal 
character. However, not to multiply instances unneces- 
sarily, we will simply ask the reader to compare with us 
the following genera, and judgo for himself (Fig. 5). 

The most satisfactory instance of a decidedly knobbed 
antenn® among the moths occurs in the family Snhingide 
and has received the name of Rhopalopsyche (Fig. 6, 8). 
This genus, in tha form of its feelers, 80 perfectly arrees 
with the butterfl‘es of the genus Pamphila (Fiz. 5, a) that 
it alone would be sufficient to set aside the distinction be- 


tween the Rhopalocera and Heterocera ; but in the next 
Place, it we take tie genera Zethera (Fig. 5, x) und Rothia 
(Fig. 5, F), the butterfly has no perceptible olub, whilst 
the moth shows a trace of one, If we take Plastingia 
(Fig. 5, 0) and Cocytia (Fig. 5, D) we again find the moth 
more Rhopalocerous than the butterfly ; finaily, in the 
Heterocerous genus Syncmon all the sp:cies have dis 
tinctly clabbed antennos, in which the clavas is more 
abroptly formed even than in Cyclopides or in most of the 
species of Pamphila. 

The only instance known of « butterfly exhibiting a 
tendency to pectinstion (like the teeth of a comb) in the 
horns ocenrs in the genus Burbicornis (Fig. 5, a) of the 
family Erycinide. The species of this group have thick- 
ened moniliform (bead-like) antenne, from the joints of 
which, by the help of a good lens, one can distinctly see 
little bristles projectiog. 

As it must be admitted that the separation of the order 
into butterflies and moths is a conveniet:ce to collectors, 
there is not the slightest reason why this arbitrary 
division should not be maintained in the cabinet ; but in 
order to do this satisfactorily the colloctor must study the 
characters of the families until his eye becomes accus- 
tomed to their peculiarities, or he will be certain to make 
mistakes. The butterflies constitute the first five families 
of the Lepidoptera, and as no two families can be identi- 
eal in structure and habits, it will only be neoessary for 
the student to understand the peculiarities of these five 
large groups to enable him to discriminate between 
butterflies and moths, 

The following classification of the so-called Rhopalocera 
is that proposed by Mr. H. W. Bates, and now almost 
universally adopted by lepidopterista, 

Family 1. Nrmpaatip2.—Front legs imperfect in both 
sexes, in the female wanting the tarsal oliws; in the male 
the fore tarsi quite rudimentary, consisting of one or two 
spineless joints, Papa suspended freely by the tail 

a. Lower disco-cellular ne vule of the hind wing perfect, 

Sub-family 1. Danaine.—Larve smooth, with fleshy 
processes, Fore. wing sub-median nervure of the imago 
double at its origin. (This sub-family includes the greater 
part of the /eliconide of authors.) 

Sub-family 2. Satyrine,—Larve with bifid tails, spine- 
less, Palpi of the imago generally oompressed and 
fringed with long hair-scales. 

Sub-family 3. Brassoline.—Larv® generally with befid 
tails, spineless. Hiad wing of the imago furnished with 
a pre-discoidal cell. 

Sub-family 4. Acreine.—Larve studded with branched 
spines, Pualpi of the imago thick and scantily clothed 
with hair. 

Sub-family 5. Helicmince.—Larvee studded with branched 
spines, Palpi of the imago clothed with fine scales, and 
hairy in front. 

5. Lower disco-cellalar nervule, at least of the hind 
wing, more or less atrophied, 

Snb-family 6. Nymphaline. 

Family 2. Erromm2z.—Six perfect legs in female; 
four in male ; the anterior tarsi consisting only of one or 
two joints and spineless, 

Sub-family 1. Libytheine.—Papa suspended freely by 
the tail. 

Sub-family 2. Stalachtine.—Pupa seovred rigidly by 
the tail in an inclined position without girdle. 

Sub-family 3 Erycinineg.—Pnpa reenmbent on a leat 
or other object, and secured by the tuil and a girdle across 
the middle, 

Family 3, Lyozxrpz.—Six perfect lezs in female ; four 
in male; the anterior tarsi wanting one or both of the 
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tarsal claws, bnt densely spined beneath. Papa secured 
by the tail and a girdle acrosa the middle. 

Family 4. Parnionm.—Six perfect legs in both sexes. 
Pupa seoured py the tail aud a girdle across the middle. 
(The trae Pupiiiones have a leaf-hke appendage to the fore 
tibis—a character which approximates the family to the 
Hesperide and moths.) 

Sub-family 1. Pierince.—Abdominal margin of the hind 
wing not curved inward. 

Sab-famly 2. Papilionine.—Abdominal margin of the 
hind wing our: ing inward. 

Family 5. Hxrsrerw2z, —Six perfect lega in both sexes ; 
hind tibie, with few exccptions, having two pairs of 
spurs, Pupa secured by many threads, or inclosed in a 
slight cocoon, 

In order thoroughly to comprehend the above classifica- 
tion, it is of course necessary to study the external struc- 
tare of a butte: fly, particularly the veining of the wings, 
which is used more than any other character in the defini- 
tion of sub-families and genera. 

The body of a butterfly is divided into three well- 
marked regions—tbe head, thorax and abdomen. The 
head is comparatively small, and the mouth parts greatly 
apecialized so as to serve exclusively for suctorial pur- 
poses, The mandibles, prominent ion most orders of in- 
seots, are here reduced to the merest rudiments, and are 
hidden under tho hairs which clothe the front of the head. 
Between them there is a rudimentary labrum, or upper 
lip, and below the Jatter the proboscis, or sucking-tube, 
formed of the maxille. Each maxilla is composed of an 
immense number of short, transverse, muscular rings, con- 
vex on the outer surface, but concave on the inner; and 
the tube is produced by the appr: ximation of the two 
organs, When not in use they are coiled up in the form 
of a watoh-spring between the Jabial palpi. In some 
species the extremity of each maxilla is furnished along 
its anterior (front) and lateral (side) margin with numer- 
ous little papills, or prominences, In Vanessa atalanta 
they are little, elongated, bell-shaped bodies, These 
papille are suppo-ed by somo authors to be organs of 
taste. 

The labial palpi in butterflies are usually of moderate 
size ; in some gouera, snch as Libythea, being well dezcl- 
oped ; in the snb-family Papiionine, on the other hand, 
they are quite smull, and do not extend to the front of the 
head. They consist generally of three joints, of whioh 
the terminal one is most frequently small and pointed ; 
very often they are re-curved in front of the head. 

If we remove the roules from the head of a butterfly, 
we shall eee that it consists of three principal pirts—the 
clypeus, or front of the head; the opicraninm, lying 
behind the insertion of the antennm, and bearing the 
ocelli and eyes; and the occiput, or basal part lying 
behind the ocelli. The clypeus is larger in the Lepidop- 
tera than in any other order of insects. The eyes are very 
large and compvund, having numerous facets, each facet 
being the proper cornea of a distinct eye, and perfectly 
transparent ; it is convex both on its externul and internal 
surface, like a lens. Immediately behind each facet is a 
layer of dark pigment, which covers the whole of the 
ioner sarfaoe, excepting in the centre, where there is a 
minute aperture to admit the rays of light. Between this 
pigment (whioh represents the iris) and the end of the 
cornea is a spaces filled with watery moisture, and behind 
the iris of each cornea is a little conical transparent body, 
with its apex directed toward the axis of the eye. This 
body, which is filled with vitreous fluid, receives the rays 
of light admitted through the cornea, and directs them 
upon the retina, or termination of the nerve. In addition 


to these complicited eyes, many Lepidopters also possess 
® pair of ocelll; but usualy concealed amungst the tuck 
baire which clothe the head. 

Of the form of the anteonz, or “horns,” I have already 
spoken. Their function has been a subject for dispute 
amonget naturalists, some asserting that they are organs 
of feeling, others of smelling, and others, again, of hear- 
ing. The experiments of Dr. Clemens with some of the 
larger North Amerioan Bombyces, have proved that they 
assist in some way in guiding the flignt of these inseots ; 
it is, however, quite possible that organs which vary so 
much in structure that they are constantly made use of in 
the discrimination of genera may have different fanctions, 
in accordance with the requirements of the varivus 
groups. 

The thoracic aegments form a compact ovate or round- 
ish mass, generally well covered with rather long hair. 
The prothvracioc ring is exeeedingly small, the mesotho- 
rax, on the contrary, being enormously developed. The 
scutum is large, broadest behind the middle, and notched 
for the reception of the triangalar scatellum, which is 
abont one-fourth the size of the soutum. The metathorax 
is transverse, nnd much compres-ed ; it is little more than 
half the width of the mesothorax. 

The abdomen is generally more or less oval in form, 
the number of sezments varying from eight to nine. The 
genital armor of the males varies greatly in different 
genera, and is frequently used in characterizing allied 
groups of species. 

The wings are four in number, the anterior pair being 
most frequently of a triangular form, and the posterior 
pair pear-shaped, or sub-quadrate; but numerous and 
most extraordinary exceptions to this pattern occur. 
Their beuutiful coloring is produced by multitudinous 
scales of various ornamental shapes, arranged in overlap- 
ping series, much after the pattern of Swiss tiles (Figs. 8. 9). 
These scales are inserted by means of a pedicle and bulb 
into little punctures in the membrane of the wing. This 
membrane, which is either colorless or of a horn-like hue, 
is composed of chitine (a substanos consisting, scoording 
to Mr. Children, of a combination of carbon, bydrogen, 
nitrogen and oxygen). The scales are merely mosifica- 
tions of hair or bristles, as may be seen by studying the 
wing of Callitera, or other partially transparent genera 
undir the microscope, when numerous bristles or hairs 
will bo seen mixing with the scales, some of the latter, 
moreover, being imperfectly developed. 

Tho surface of the wing is divided by five principal 
veins, with their branches, the vein nearest to the ante- 
rior m:rgin being the costal vein (Fig. 10, a), whioh is asu- 
ally simple, and joins the margin near its outer third, 
Tho second vein is called the subcostal (Fig. 10, 3); it is 
always branched, the numner of branches, or “‘ nervules,” 
seldom exceeding five, and reckoning forward from the 
base of the wing toward the apex. In the posterior wings 
these nervules vary from two to three in number, the 
third being produced by a displacement of the rudial or 
discoidal veio. The radia's are simple, and usually start 
from the cross-veinlets, which, in most genera, unite the 
sub-costal vein to the median, and are called the disco- 
cellalars ; but in some instances the two radials of the an- 
terior wings or the single radial of the posterior wings are 
abnormally situated, the upper radial being emitted asa 
branch of the sub-costal, and the lower radial as a fourth 
branch of the median. The median vein (Fig. 10, c) is 
placed almost in the central longitudinal line, and nor- 
mally emits three nervules, which are reckoned in the 
order of their emission—tnat is, from the base toward the 
outer margin. The sub-median vein (Fig. 10, p) is usually 
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FIG. 8.— SCALES OF VARIOUS BUTTERFLY WINGS. 


simple, but in Papilio that of the anterior wings is united 
by a spur, or cross-vein (in) with the base of the median. 
The internal vein is a short nervure, seldom seen in the 
anterior wings, and placed next to the inner or abdominal 
margin. The discoidal cell is the area inclosed between 
the sub-costal and median veins, and usually shut in by 
the disco-cellular veinlets, 

In describing the wing of a butterfly it is convenient to 
divide it into regions or 
interspaces, named after 
the veins which inclose 
them. The wing, then, 
will be divided as follows: 
Costal region, sub-costal 
region, first to fourth sub- 
costal interspaces, first 
and second discoidal or 
radial interspaces, second 
and first median, interno- 
median, submedian, in- 
ternal, It may also be 
separated into imaginary 
areas, such as the basal, 
costal, sub-costal, discoi- 
dal, median, internal, 
discal, apical, external 
and anal: all these terms 
being valuable in indicat- 
ing the general position 
of the markings, 

The legs of butterflies, 
as in other insects, are 
six in number; but inthe 
higher and consequently 
more specialized families, 
the anterior pair is more 
or less aborted, particu- 
larly in the male sex, 
where it frequently looks 
like a little tuft of hair 
rather thanalimb. Their 
thickness, length, hairi- 
ness, the length, number 


¥10. 9.— PORTIONS OF THE WIXG OF 
THE ATTAcvs, 


A BUTTERFLY. 


% 
F1G. 10.— SKELETON OF BUTTERFLY’S WING, 
(micLnat) Suboostal Branches (0) Toteraal Were? 

Se Dee eee Veinlets ; (in) Interno-median 
or absence of their spines, and their presence or absence 
of tufts or fans of hair are all characters sought for, and 
studied with interest by the student. 

Of the number of butterflies existing upon this globe it 
is impossible at present to speak definitely, Up to the 
present time somewhere about twelve thousand species are 
known. One thing is, however, certain, that the more we 
see of these beautiful insects the greater difficulty do we 
experience in dis- 
criminating _ be- 
tween the crowds 
of closely - allied 
forms which con- 
stantly arrive 
from all parts of 
the world. 


Ir implies a 
want of feeling, 
amountingalmost 
to baseness, to 
deride any one on 
account of bodily 
defects, Every 
generous man 
avoids even the 
slightest allusion 
to such misfor- 
tunes, 


A ruprure in 
the friendship of 
sensitive and re- 
fined natures is 
generally serious 
in its conse- 
quences, Coarse 
stones, when 
fractured, may be 
cemented again, 
precious ones 
never. 


HOW RUSSIAN GIRLS ARE COURTED. 


ia 
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HOW RUSSIAN GIRLS ARE CUURTED. 


Love is the same the world over, but, ‘‘ courting ” is 
managed very differently in different countries. Russian 
courting, among the middle classes, is peculiar. The 
first Whit-Sunday after the yonng girl is acknowledged 
by her mother to be of marriageable years, she is taken 
to the Petersburg Summer Garden, to join the ‘bridal 
promenade.” This consists of the daughters of the Rus- 
sian tradesmen walking in procession, followed by their 
parents. Up and down they go, pretending to chat with 
each other 


wedding song. ‘The guests each bring forward a present 
of some sort. Wine is handed about, and some one says 
it is bitter and needs sweetening. Upon this the bride- 
groom kisses the bride—the sweetness being supposed to 
be provided by this kiss—salutes the company ol takes 
his leave, on which the bridesmaids sing a song with a 
chorus something like this : 


*“ Farewell, happy bridegroom, 
But return to be still more happy.” 


Courting-time has now begun, Every evening the 
lover 


comes 
and to take to his lady’s 
no notice of homo with a 
the young present, which 
men—the is always 
tradesmen’s something 
sons, dressed good to eat— 
in their best generally 
clothes — who cakes or sugar 
walk in an- plums, He 
other proces- makes love 


Bion on the 
other side. 


under rather 
awkward cir- 


However, cumstances, 
syery now and for the brides- 
then, some maids sit 
young fellow about the be- 
slips out of trothed pair 
his proper in a circle, 
rank and adds singing songs 
himself to the descriptive of 
line of girls their happi- 
on the other ness. 
Bide, speaking -The last 
to one par- evening of the 
ticularly. The courtship is 
parents of the enlivened by 
girl join in the the presenta- 
conversation, tion of the 
and soon they gifts of tle 
leave the bridegroom, 
promenade which must 
and are joined include soap, 
by the parents perfumery, 
of the young brushes and 
man, Gener- combs. On 
ally, the old receiving 
folks have these, the 
talked it well brid esmaids 
over before, instantlycarry 
but on this the bride 
occasion every away to wash © 
one pretends her, dress her 
to be. sur- A NU hair, and 
tised. On ; : : e her 
an next day MEASURING THE SUNSHINE.— SEE PAGE 630, pocket- hand- 


a female confidante calls on the girl’s parents and re- 
quests her hand. This granted, all the relations oa both 
sides meet and argne about the portion to be given with 
the girl. If this is not satisfactory, all is at an end ; if 
it is what is expected, the betrothal takes place. 

The bride and bridegroom kneel down upon a great fur 
mat, and the bride takes a ring from her finger and gives 
it to the bridegroom, who returns the gift by another. 
The bride’s mother meanwhile crumbles a piece of bread 
over her daughter’s head, and her father holds the image 
of his daughter’s patron saint over his future son-in-law’s 


well-brushed locks, As they arise the bridesmaids sing a ! 


kerchief. Thus touched up, she returns to the company, 
and the bride’s father gives his future son-in-law the mar- 
riage portion, which he takes home with him in a neat 
bag. 

The next morning he returns for the lady herself. She 
receives him with her hair unbraided and flowing down her 
back. They are married by the ceremonies of the Greek 
Church, and the old folks never go to the wedding- 
dinner. 

Those eternal bridesmaids, whom they must hate by this 
time, are there, however, still on duty, and the evening 
closes by the bride kneeling down and pulling off her 
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husband's boots, to prove her intention to be an ee Oe eG 0 en are 
and submissive wife. 

Govud-nutured bridegrooms generally hide jewelry or 
money in their boots, whic the bride may take possession 
of as balm for ber pride. 

Alter the wedding-day the parents begin to give feasts, 
and keep it up a week, and it is not until all this is over 
that the “young couple” see those blessed bridesmaids 
take their departure. They are then compelled to kiss 
them, thank them, and give each a present, 


: “THE MYSTERIES OF SHOES AND STOCKINGS, 


een 


_Turowixe the ‘Shoe alter tha wedded ‘p pair was, no. 
doubt, intended as an angury of long life to the bride. In 
Yorkshire the ceremony of shoe-throwing is termed 
a thrashing,” and the older the shoe the greater the luck ; 
and in some parts of Kent the mode of procedure i is some- 
what peculiar, 

After the departure of the bride and bridegroom the 
single ladies are drawn up ia one row and the bachelors in 
another, When thus arranged an old shoe is thrown as 
far as possible, which the fair eex run for, the winner 
being supposed to have the best chance of marriage. 

- She then throws the shoe at the gentlemen, wien the 
first who gets it is believed to have the same chance of 
matrimony. A somewhat similar custom prevails in Ger- 
many, where the bride’s shoe is thrown among the guests 
at the wedding, the pereon who succeeds in catching it 
being supposed to have every prospect of a speedy mar- 
riage. 

Many anguries oro still gathered from the shoe, Thus 
young girls on going to bed at night place their shoes at 
right angles to one another, in the form of the letter T, 
repeating this rhyme : 

“Hoping this night my true love to see, 
I place my shoes in the form of a T.” 


As in the cage of the stocking, great importance is at- 
tached by many superstitious persone as to which shoe 
they put on first, in allusion to which Batler, in his 
** Hodibras,” says : 

“ Augustus, having b’ oversight, 
Pat on the left she ‘fore the right, 
Had like to have been slain that day 
By soldiers mutin’ing for pay.” 


An old writer, speaking of Jewish customs, tells us that 
“some of them observe, in dressing themselves in the 
morning, to put on the right stooking and right shoe first 
without tying it. Then afterward to put on the lelt shoe, 
and so returo to the right, that so they may begin and end 
with the right shee, which they account to be the most 
fortunate. 

A Suffolk doggerel respecting the ‘‘wear of shoes” 
teaches us the following: 

“Tip at tho toe: live to see woe; 
Wear at the side: live to be a bride; 


Wear at the ball: live to spend all; 
Woar at the heel: live to save a deal.” 


Among some of the many charms in which the shoe has 
been found efficacious may bo mentioned one practiced in 
the North of Eagland, where the peasantry to cure cramp 
or avert it, are in the habit of laying their shoes acrcas. 


A GkNERotvs mind identifies iteelf with all around; but 
@ selfish one identifies all things with self. 


BECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


A New Jersey Mastopon.— The discovery of a mastodon skele- 
ton near I'reenuld, N. J., udds to the evidence that sume of those 
huge creatures must have survived until a period geologically 
quite recent. The bones were fouud by a farmer while digging a 
trench for draining a swampy meadow, and examined by Dr. 
Samuel Lockwood. The tusks were nearly eight fvet long, but too 
much decayed to be preserved. Tho bones of tne head, which 
were lying within two Feet of the surface, were 80 soft as to be 
ouslly cut with aspade. They were nearly the color of the black 
vegetable mold of the meadow, and therefore almost indistin- 
guishable. Lut a cnreful inspection showed that tne front part of 
the head was greatly similar to thut of the elephant of the present 
day, exespt that the forehead was abnormully high. By a close 
investigation of tho skull, numerous air-cells, some of them an 
inch in diameter, wero found, The bone of the skull was of an 
immense thickness, but completely honeyoombed with theze afr-_ 
cells. These cells had become filled with the fibrous roots of 
plants which extended through the entire skull. After digging 
through the skull aud coming to the lower part of the head, three 
or-four more teeth, similar in shape, size and weight to that slew 
ready described, were found. The teeth, unlike the tusks and 
bones, were in a remarkably Boe state of preservation, The ex- 
ploration was continued until the entire body was laid bare. Be- 
neath the bones was found a bed of sand, upon which the animal 
had oyidently lain down to die. The bones of the body, though 
ieee f decomposed, were plainly distinguishable, and the posi- 
tion of the animal was azcertained. It was lying with its head to 
the northeast,.and its legs stretched out at length at right angles 
to its body, and ite head inclined toward its chest. The region 
about Frashold is believed by geologists to have been recently 
raised above the surface of the ocean, 


Tae RICHEST TIN-MINE IN THR WoRLD.—Of the western half of 
Tasmania bat litle, comparatively speaking, is known. Intere 
sected by lofty mountain ranges, sp!it asunder in every direction 
by precipice-walled gullies; varied by wide-spreading heathy 
pase: the pasturage of which is generally ioferior; or by vast 
‘orests of euc ilypti, giant trees in many instances attaining an al- 
titude of more than 300 feet, with a girth of sixty feet and upward; 
or, again, by undulating country, 80 densely covered with scrub | 
as to be almost impracticable even to an experienced bushman, 
and subject to a rainfall estimated ut 110 inches per annum; the 
far west of this lovely islund hus been explored and “ prospected, id 
but never settled. There are one or two camps of timber-getters 
on the coast, and in the northwest districts a few good bits of pas- 
turage have been taken up for stock-raising, but evidence of regu- 
lar settlement of the country exists not. To the westward of tho 
Surrey Hille, however, in the County of Rassell, and at adistance 
of a 100 miles from Launceston, lies Mount Bischoff, and here a 
few adventure:s found tin in 1872. A company was ‘formed, and 
workings were commenced; an eminent mineralogist reported 
that the mountain was almost a masa of tin, the ore yielding 
from seventy to elghty per cent. of pure metal; large smelting- 
works were erected! at Launceston, and in the year 1876 1,060 
tons of tin were raised. Twenty-flvo shillings only have been paid 
up on each share, but the present market price is from £60 to £69, 
the company during the Jast four years having paid a dividend 
every two months of ten shillings oud share. A fortunate gentle- 
tran In Hobart, who oxpended £875 in the purchase of :00 shares 
in 1873, now rejoices in the receipt of £2.10 a ee as the income 
of ve investment, and is, no doubt, thoroughly satisfied with his 
outlay. 


Extraction or NICKEL.—The Tho..pson process consists essen- 
tlally in first rendering the nickel magnetic and t' en sepa rang 
it from the materials with which it is mechanically mixed 
magnetic separator. In the case of oxidized compounds it is ie 
sirable to reduce them to the metallic condition. s somponnds 
of nickel with sulphur would, in a number of cases, be best se 
ated by bringing them into the state of sub-sulphide, inw ich 
condition nickel is also magnetic. When nickel occurs with heavy 
metals the magnetic sep.ration should be done before fusion, as 
the nickel would then enter into alloys from which the magnet 
could not separate it. Where nickel occurs with fron, Messrs. 
Eastis and Howe have proposed to treat either natural or artificial 
oxides with a mixture of carbonio oxide and carbonio acid, or 
other reducing and oxidizing guses, in such proportions that they 
are capable of reducing the nickel so nearly to the metallic state 
as to render it magnetio, but still containing so much carbonie 
acid or other oxidizing gas as to be unable to reduce iron to that 
condition. Experiments made with Canadian nickel ores gave a 
concentra‘e containing over sixty per cent. of nickel. 


Messrs H. Y. Castner & Brotuen, analytical chemists, of 
New York, have patented a machine for the manufacture of bone 
black and ‘ammonia, which promises important results, Tne = 
cess consists in passing crushed bone continuously through a 
heated vessel or cylinder, charring the bone thereby; then con- 
ducting it without exposuro to an air-tight receptncle, where It {s 
cooled, and the gases subjected to such chemical action as to re- 
cover all tho ammonia. By this process the bone black and salts 
of ammonia are produced continuously at a grent raving of time, 
laborand heat. The patentees have erected in Jorsev City. at oon- 
siderable ost, nn experimental machine, which has been visited by 
a number of chemical experts, all of whom unite in pronoancing 
it a great success. not only as a piece of ingenious mecbanism, 
but for the superior quality of ita products. With a consuming 
capacity of one ton of bone per day the patentees claim that they 
can offect a saving of over twenty-five per cent. 


- previous one, the 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


Execrricrry or FLamMz.—A contribution to the subject of the 
electricity of flume has been made by Elster & Geitel, who used & 
quadrant electrometer for measurement. They find the Grid ps 
longitudinal polarization of flame to be merely apparent, and con- 
sequent on the unequal fosertivn of tne wires used as electrodes, 
On the other haad, the flame is stru:nyly polur-zed iu cross section, 
an electrode in the air about the flume reing always poritive to 
the one in the fume. ‘the theory the authors adopt is that by the 
process of combustion, per se, tree electrivity ix not. produced in 
the flame, but the flame-gases and the air-envelope have the pro- 
perty of exciting like an vlectrolyte metals or liquids in contact 
with then. To this electrolytic excitation is added a thermo- 
electric, due to the incandescent state of the electrodes. The 
amount and nature of the electric excitation is independent of the 
eize of the flame and dependent on the nature, surface, condition 
and giow of the electrodes, and on the nature of the burning gases. 
It is remarked also that flames may be cumbined in series of gal- 
vanic elements, and so form a flame battery. 


TORNADOES IN THE UNITED StaTes.—Tho Rignal Service Offica 
has made u study of the 600 to:nadoes recorded in the United 
States during the past eighty-seven years, and finds that such 
storms ocvur most frequently in June, While they are liable to 
swoop down at any hour of the twenty-four, they generally do 
their work between five and six P.M.; tornadoes always move 
with an eastward motion, and their average path of destruction is 
only about a fifth ofa mile; they prevail chiefly in the West, and 
Kansaf# leads the list among Sates in that section, having experi- 
enced sixty-two lo the last twenty-three years, Ajthou,h accur- 
ate statistics are still lacking, there seems no doubt that the 
month of June this year broujcht more serious storms than any 
. t estimates putting the loss of life by torna- 
does during that month at 150, while about 40u persons were 
wounded, und the damage to property aggregated about $5,600,000. 


A very suggestive bd al esbh oll a at least to those who 
enjoy tue possession of valuable libraries—is gisen of the excel- 
lent condition tn which the great Beckford Library in offered for 
sale, and of the high prices realized fur it. The secret is suid to 
Ne In the fact that the books were specially protected by exclud- 
ing all direct sunlight, the Iighting of the room in the palace built 
forthe Beckford collection being entirely from the ceiling and with 
double ground-glass windows. No gas has ever been permitted 
to be used, nelther was the library ever Lit up, being rarely en- 
tered but in the daytime. The bookcsses were not glazed or 
closed up, having only brass wire trellis in front to admit of 
roper ventilation, the afr of the room being carefully regulated 
h as to the temperature and dryness. To residents in the 
tropics these hints nay be useful. ? 


A Hint Struck By Liagurxrnc.—During a heavy thunderstorm 
fn the Shetland Islands recently, which lasted several bours, a hill, 
three miles from Lerwick, was struck by lightning, and huge 
masses of rock and débris were thrown down on tue public road 
which the nill overhangs, filling up the road and the valley at the 
other side, und suspending traffic. ‘Che total weight of the fallen 
rock is estimated at 400 tons. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


GLADSTONE seems to be a bigger man than President Arthur. 
Arabi Bey isn’t able to pass the canal bill over his veto. 


Ir may seem a paradox, but it ie, nevertheless, a fact, that, hita 
man upon whatever part of the body you will, the blow is sure to go 
against his stomneh. 

““Maxg hay while the sun shines” ia a venerable old adage, 
but with the sun shining in the nineties, the man who makes hay 
is apt to get suustruck, 


A youxa man having asked a girl if he might go home with her 
from sinying-class and been refused, said, ‘ You’re as full of airs 
naa musical-box.” “ Perhaps so,” she retorted; ‘‘but if I am, 
don’t go with a crank.” 


‘Sex here, why didn’tsome of you firemen save the piano that 
was In that burniog house?” asked a gentleman of the eugineer of 
the fire brigade, who replied, ‘* Wo couldn’t save the piano because 
none of us could play upon it.” 


A CERTAIN gentleman recently lost his wife, and a young miss 
of six years, who cume to the funeral, said to bis little daughter, 
of about the same age, * Your pa will marry in, won't he?” 
* Ob, yes,” was the reply, “but not till after the funeral |” 


AX old lady, aged sixty, was seated monding her son's stock- 
{nga in his house in one of tne suourbs, when a tramp entered 
aod asked for romething to eat. Theold lady went to the pantry, 
and when she came back her gold-rimmed spectacles were gone. 
She sald to the tramp, “ You've got my specs” He denied It. 
Quietly laying down the plate, she went to a bureau, took a re- 
volver therefrom, pointed it at the tramp and told bim that if he 
did not lay “these specs” on the tuble she would shoot hiin 
where he stood. ‘he tramp took the spectacles from hia ket 
and mildly laid them down. “Now.” said she, ‘eat what I have 
brought for you and get out.” He ate and departed. When her 
son, Augustus, appeared, the old Indy, again taking the revolver 
from tbe pureey, said to him, “ Augustus, how do you cock this 
weepon 


a 


THE sting of a bee is only one-thirty-second of an tnoh gag Lhd 


isonly your imagination that makes it seem as long as a 
andte. 

A TALL man applied for a position as overseer. ‘ What do you 
know?” he was asked. “I dont know auything,” he ; 


‘bat 1’m tall enough to-look over ail the men yca're got,” 


DARWIN'S THEORY BACKWARD. 


Ever since Eve forced the apple 
On her unsuspecting spouse, 
Man has had his bread to grapple 
By the moisture of his brows; 
But the ape was much too clever | 
To become tho Retpent’s prey, 

So he toils not, and be never 
‘Turns a hair the livelong day. 


Anthropolds are never sordid, 
Never have the thirst for drink; 
Home at night ‘tis not recorded ‘ 
That the husband monkeys slink. 
When they're tripped by fortune dckle, 
Fastened to a cruel chafa, 
They, unselfish, seek the nickel 
or the organ-grinder’s gain. 


How they scorn tho rascal penny 
- With their restless, rolling eyeal 
Ah, believe me, I've knuwn many 
Men who are not half so wise. 
Bliss to live without the taflor. 
Free from cares and doctor's plilis, 
Ne’er to tremble or to turn pale o'er 
Piles of unreceipted bills, 


A Faencs writer says there was once in the environs of Bouea 
8 miller’s daughter so pretty and so cruel that the oe of bec 
lovers alone served to turn the sails of her father’s 5 


Was there ever a better sxamipie of the witty and concise form 
of expression than the answer of tne grim mano who, when asked 
about the character of a neighbor, sententioust replied, bas 

I don’t know very much about him, but my impression {s, 
make a first-class stranger.” 


THE DONEEY.—(A VIGNETTE FROM NATURE, DRAWN WITH THE 
THUMB.) 

‘Donkeys are the final flowers of long ages of native evolu- 
tion, the natural head and crown of one greut line of mammalien 
development. To doubt their intelligence is to impugn the whole 
conduct of nature. ... Donkeys cannot help being clever ... 
Tney do not represent mere stranded and struggling relics of 
older types, like the very silly Kunsaroos and Ani-eaters and 
Hedgehogs. . . . I feel a genuine respect fur every donkey I 
meet, when I remember that it was the mere accidental possess: 
of an opposable thumb that gave my aucestors a start over his ip 
the race for the inheritance of the earth toward the very close of 
the tertiary period.”— Viguettes from Nature, Ly Grunt Alien. 


How, flower of naturo, could it come to pass 
‘hat we should say ‘as stupid as an ase” ¢ 
Why thus the donkey intellect describe, 

Or #0 asperse thy great mammalian tribe? 
Injustice such as this to the loug-eared 

Must wait not, but be instantly repaired! 

To doubt thy cleverness were to impugn 

An all-wise Providence—to judge too soont 

No, strugaling relic of an older type, 

Why should you feel the estick’s unfeeling swips, 
Or the coarse costermonger's coarser call, 
When we must own thee as the crown of all? 
No more the butt of wit’s sarcastic ibe 
Himself, as stupid, must the wit describe! 

What clever thoughts gc coursing tbrough thy pate, 
My dearest donkey, mine own unguintet 
Artemus Ward mny weil be left to bless 

And revel in bis kanzaroo’s own “ cussedrets,” 
Tho silly kangaroo that, from his birth, 

Seeks but the holes and corners of the earth 

To drag a losing life bebind the times, 

And cie a certain death in distant climes. 

I for thy tribe a greater rev’rence foel, 

As o’er my senses thy vast merits steal; 

For, had 1 not possussed this baek-pent thumb, 
You would have spoken words aod I been dumb; 
Yours it would have been cn earth to pray, 
While my vocation would bavo been to bray. 
This accident alone yave me the start 

By which I ride while you do draw the cart. 

I own thy kinsbip with a brother’s pride. 

Came not my “ firmness” on the dunkey side? 
What wisdom, Dogberry, could thy wit surpass, 
When thou didst claim to “ wilte me down an ass"? 


A YATUER som paines bitterly of the way his children de- 
stroyed their clothing. He said, “‘ When I was a boy I only had 
one suit of clothes, and I had to take care of it. 1 was only al- 
lowed one pair of shoes a year in thosedays.” There was a pause, 
and then the oldest boy spoke up and said, “I say, dad, you have 
a mach easier time of It now you are living with us” 


“YOU'VE FOUND ME, HAVE YOU?" 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
By RicuarpD B. KimBati, LL.D. 
As you pass down “Cheapside” into ‘‘The Poultry,” | street, which meets five other atreeta terminating at this 


you come to the Mansion House (the official residence of | point. These are King William Street, Lombard Street, 
the Lord Mayor of London), standing at the end of that | Princes Street, Tureuuneedio Nireet, and Uornhill. All 
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these are traditional and famous names in the great city’s 
history. You cross over from ‘the Mansion House and 
pass along Threadneedle Street toward the Royal Ex- 
change, As you walk along, your attention will be ar 
rested by the appearance of a large and mildly-important- 
looking personage, attired in a scarlet cout, buff waistoost, 
and very close-fitting kues-breeches, wh? carries in his 
hand a species of wand, sceptre, or truncheon, This in- 
dividual, unlike the two motionless cavaliers on the two 
motionless steeds at the Horse Guards, sways perpetually, 
with a mild, complacent dignity, from one side to the 
other of the not large portal, before which it is evident he 
is stationed, making. way for respectable-looking people to 
pass in without let or hindrance, but brivging.to an abrupt 
stop any one who comes with the least appearance of dis- 
repute. Hoe assumes no pose, puts on no airs—why 
should he ? He esteems his consequence too well assured for 
any such nonsense, for he is in the employ of the ‘*Gov- 
ernor and Company of the Bank of England,” and you are 
standing at the entranca of the famous edifice itself. 
Perhaps you have not taken any apecial notice of the 
building, though possibly in search of it, Now you do 
take notice of it, and the better to inspect it, you step 
back to the opposite side of the street, and are in full view 


of a peculiar-looking structure—low, windowless, but 


erected with a certain regard for architectural proportions. 
The front, on Threadneedle Street, of the Ionic order, is 
of fair style, not, however, calculated to insure special 


commendation. You proceed on your tour, and enter 


**Bartholomew Lane.” This is what is called the back 


entrance, The architecture is much more elaborate than 


that of the front, for we have Corinthian columns, em- 


blematioul statues, with other ornamentation. Here you 
observe, from time to time, coaches or wagons, loaded 
with gold or silver bullion, which arrive to deposit their 
treasure, and then depart. From Bartholomew Lane you 
follow into Lothbury, where you encounter a display of 
mingled Greek and Roman architecture, with a triumphal 
arch copied from that of Constantine at Rome, You need 
not stop to criticise time, place and antecedents of this 
mixed work, or to inquire by what sort of hocus-pocus 
they should be adapted to a money-temple. One more 
turn, and you are in Princes Street, against which the 


Bank presents little else than an elaborate dead wall. 
From Princes Street you wheel into Threadneedle Street, 
and find yourself at the spot from which yon started. 


By inquiry you will Jearn that you have in your irregu- 
lar walk (for each side is of different length) encompassed 
four acres, and that the area represents a parish of the 
Perhaps you wonder by what 
hazard such a curious pile could be got tagether ; but the 
elifice, oddly enough, represents the political patchwork 


Corporation of London, 


by which the Bink has grown to be a huge monopoly, 


wielding a money power with which no institution in the 


world can compare or has ever compared. 

Should you have romantic predilections for the past, 
you will stop just where you have now placed yourself, 
and yield a few moments to these inflaences, You are 
standing in the very centre of Roman London. Fourteen 
fest below you cin be found a wealth of Roman remains— 
coins of the reigns of various emperors, fragments of 
frescoes, tessellated pavements, lamps, vases, sandals, or- 
naments of many kinds, statues of the ancient gods, and 
various luxurious emblems of a race once the most power- 
fal on the globe ; while lower still lie embedded the rude 
instruments of warfare and broken chariot-wheels, flerce 
tokens of the ancient Briton who so long and so stub- 
bornly resisted the veteran legions of Ozesar, 

But we are not to pursue these associations. The object 


of the present article is to give the general reader come 
account of the Bank of England, its origin, its objects, 
and the manner in which its pusiness is conducted. 

There are many crude, odd notions connected in the 
popular mind with the word “‘ benk.” Its original mean- 
ing is w place for the deposit and safekeeping of money. 
This, it will at once be seen, implies great trust on the 
part of the person who deposits his money, and s corre- 
sponding trustworthiness on the part of those who receive 
the deposit, Ont of this simple relation has grown a 
system by which the depositor’s funds are employed by 
the custodian: and herein lies the chief profit of the bank 
or banker, whose fanction it is, be it understood, to use 
other peoyle’s money. It does not follow that the baok 
may not have money of its own to lend, but its important 
and responsible business is how safely to employ the 
money of others, yet be always ready to respond to an in- 
stant demand for it. I put down this statement at the 
start, and beg the reader to keep it in mind. 

Banking business is of ancient origin. The Greek 
bankers frequented the markets and public places, and 
seated themselves on benches (hence the words ‘‘ banco” 
and “bank ”), arranged where they took in money from 
some in order to lend it to others. It was not till trade 
and commerce oconpied the industries of man that the 
‘bank ” assumed anything like its present form and prar 
portion, 

Of all these institutions, three stand ont as specially ex 
ceptional in character and performance—namely, the Bank 
of Venioo, the Bank of Amsterdam, and the Bank of Eng 
land. I shall make a brief allusion to the two first named. 

The Bank of Venice is the first bank in date in the his- 
tory of Mogern Europe, Venice had secured commercial 
and maritime supremacy, but was hampered by perpetual 
contests with Genoa, until the Government, in order ta 
sustain itself, was reduced to the necessity of making 
forced loans on her opulent citizene, The interest on 
these loans was always punctually paid at certain offices 
established for that purpose. These offices were at last 
(4.D. 1171) merged into one establishment, and called the 
Bank of Venice. The remarkable feature of this bank 
was that, while it received deposits, it paid out no money, 
but simply credited the amount on the books, A check 
on the bank was honored by transferring the sum from 
one name to the other, and it is a singular fact that these 
credits were at a premium over coin, which had begun to 
be largely clipped, and thus reduced in value, This 
system, we are told, for a long period was the admiration 
of Europe, the chief instrument of Venetian finance, and 
the obief facility of a commerce not surpassed by any 
other nation. The fall of the Venetian republic of course 
caused a collapse of the bank. 

Io the course of events, Holland, by the overthrow of 
the Hanseatic League, achieved commercial supremacy, 
and came to be the great money centre, The coins of all 
Europe found their way and became current there, Most 
of these were worn, defaced or clipped, and the currency 
was exposed to mtvh inconvenience, To remedy this and 
fix the value or par of the current money of the country, 
the merohants, in 1609, established the Bank of Amster- 
dim. This bank acsoepted the coins of all countries, worn 
or new, at their intrinsic value, and paid for them io the 
coin of the country, deducting only the expense of re- 
coining. A remarkable peculiarity of the bank was that 
it did not profess to lexd out any part of the specie depns- 
ited with it, but literally retained it in its coffers, This 
rule was adhered to for more than a hundred years, and 
was at last broken to sustain the Dutch East India Com: 
pany, and so the Bank was forced into liqnida 
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It is by design that I have thus briefly spoken of the 
two anomalous institutions which preceded the equally ex- 
traordinary one of the Bank of England. This Bank was 
created by Act of Parliament in 1694. At that time the 
Government, impoverished by its wars with France, and 
compelled to hive ready money, was borrowing it at 
almost any rate varying from twenty to forty per cent. per 
annum, These loans were contracted with the English 
Jews, goldsmiths and pawnbrokers generally. The diffi- 
oulty of raising money had been greatly enhanced by the 
infamous seizure, by Charles IL, of over $6,000,000 de- 
posited by the London goldsmiths with the Exchequer, 
for which, after seizure, a trifling rate of interest only was 
allowed. Financial matters grew worse and worse, till the 
commencement of the reign of William and Mary, when 
the Government appeared to be entirely at the mercy of 
the usurers. And here we enter on a new state of affairs. 

* * * * * * 

In the year 1682 there lived in Boston, in the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, a young Scotchman by the name of 
William Paterson, He was at that time about three-and- 
twenty, and had sailed from Bristol to the New World to 
seek his fortune, He was a native of Dumfriesshire, and 
came of the stock of the Covenanters, and was brought up 
by a pious mother in the uncompromising tenets of their 
creed. He left home at sixteen, and went to Briatol, which 
was then a port in close connection with the American 
Colonies, He exhibited an intense fondness for active 
commercial life, and in due course he emigrated to Boston 
and engaged heartily in his favorite pursuits. Some of 
these enterprises would now be esteemed of a doubtful 
character, but they were held at the time to be in every 
way legitimate. I refer especially to the system of priva- 
teering, whereby the owners of vessels made prizes on 
their own account of ships whose countries were at war 
with England, His avooations certainly did not interfere 
with a careful adherence to his strict religious principles, 
and no one challenged his sincerity when he undertook, 
in common with other pious laymen, to preach and con- 
dust prayer-meetings, as occasion demanded. He mar- 
ried in Boston the widow of a Puritan minister named 
Bridge, and for several years occupied himself with trad- 
ing voyages between that place and the Bahamas, 

In 1687 ho returned to England, to lay before the sov- 
ereign a proposal for taking possession of the Isthmus of 
Darien, which he called the ‘‘Keys of the Indies and 
Doors of the World.” We have nothing to do with the 
Darien scheme, the wisdom of which time has fully vindi- 
ented, notwithstanding its miserable failure. Unable at 
the time to enlist any of the Governments of Europe in 
the project, he postponed, but did not abandon it, He 
settled down to active business in London, and is known 
as the promoter of some of the most important schemcs 
. for the benefit of the city. James II. was deposed, Wil- 
liam of Orange was now sovereign. Paterson was one of 
the strongest adherents of the new dynasty. He saw the 
Government was virtually bankrupt, that it was entirely 
at the mercy of unscrupulous money-dealers, In fact, 
crippled as England was with the French wars, and 
obliged to raise money literally from hand to mouth, her 
financial position was a critical one. It was evident, then, 
that the Government wonld willingly grant great exclusive 
privileges to parties who would furnish a permanent loan 
at a fixed, reasonable rate, Paterson seized upon the 
idea, and as early as 1691 urged the establishment of a 
National Bank, to provide a safe means of investment anda 
trastworthy machinery for lending and borrowing money 
at proper rates of interest. Many of the great London 
merchants joined in support of the project, others oppesed 
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It would be idle to attempt to give an account of the 
fierce discussions of the next three Yeurs as to the expedi- 
enoy of the measure. © mmittees of the House of Com- 
mous from year to year investiguted the measure, till the 
subject got into inextricable cunfasion. 1t was much like 
legislative committees and legislative investigutions nows- 
days, Nevertheless, after three years of persistent effort 
the Act incorporating the Governur and Oumpany of the 
Bank of England was passed (the corporate name has 
never been changed), and on the 25th day of April, 1694, 
it received the Royal Assent. The capital of the bank was 
$6,000,000 (I reduce the sum to our own currency for the 
immediate convenicnce of the reader), which had all to be 
paid within a limited time. The whole of this sum was 
to be lent to the Government at the then low rate ot eight 
per cent. per annam. In return, the Bank was granted 
tne power to deal in bills of exchange, bullion and fore 
teited bonds, and to receive £20,000 per annum for hand- 
ling the Government debt. I should add here that Wil- 
liam Paterson was one of the original directors,* 

Never was a Bill passed under such almost universal 
oatside denunciation, The Jews and the goldsmiths en- 
deavored to howl itdown. Both Whigs and Tories denounced 
it, while the Catholics considered it a device of the devil 
in aid of the detested William of Orange. But Parliament 
did not dare leave the King, hotly engaged in a war 
where the honor of the nation was at stake, without 
money, and the Bill was passed. 

The charter indeed, was obtained, but would its con- 
ditions be complied with ? Bets were freely circulated, 
and odds given that not one-third of the required amount 
would be subecribed. 

To the chagrin of the malcontents the entire snm was sub- 
scribed in ten days, and the whole paid to the Exchequer 
in about ten weeks, and the Bank of England was affoat 
It had lent its entire capital to the Government, and had 
thus indissolubly united the fortunes of the Government 
with its own, and in every renewal of its charter and in- 
crease of ita capital the same conditions have been observed. 

The Bank of England was afloat, but it was soon to en- 
counter a sea of troubles, The stability of William's 
Government was doubted, the money was terribly debased, 
and the national debt inoreasing. The money-dealers re- 
garded the Bank as their nutural enemy, and entered 
inté combinations to harass it, 

The bank held its first meetings in Meroers’ Hall, Cheap- 
side, which served for its temporary purposes; but on 
commencing business, January 1st, 1695, it removed to 
Grocers’ Hall, in the Poultry, where it continued till its 
present lodgment on Threadneedle Street, in 173-4. 

In 1696, a little more than one year after the bank had 
commenced to do business, came a crisis which severely 
tested not its resources alone, bat its position with re- 
gard to the finances of the country. The coin had be- 
come so much debased by clipping and other processes 
that the Government called it in for the purpose of re- 
coinage. Here was at once not only an absolute loss of a 


William Paterson dlod in London, in 1719, at the age of 61. He 
left a very moderate fortune, He spent several years of his 
useful lifo in promoting the union between England and Scotland, 
and to him more than to any other one man are both countries in- 
debted for the carrying out of the great measure. “He was,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘a man of great talents, and greater honesty 
and persistent devotion to everybody's welfare but his own. It is 
impossible to describe the good infiuence his commercial teach- 
ing hud unon the future trade of England. He was a worthy and 
noblo patriot of hig country, and one of tho must eminent in it.” 
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large per cent. by the reduction in the legal value of the 
coin, but the coin itaelf was withdrawn from circulation, 
while the new coinuge proceeded slowly, and was issued 
in small ‘ots, The bank suffered immensely by this enor- 
mous loss on its silver coin. Its stock went down from 
110 to 83. The goldsmiths and other money-lenders 
plotted to destroy it. They collected all the notes they 
could get together, and the run on the bank commenced. 
The bank promptly cashed the notes brought in the regu- 
lar course of business, but refused to cash those in the 
hands of the plotters, leaving them to their legal remedy. 
Thedirectors then made a call of 20 per cent. on the share- 
holders, which was promptly responded to, and at once 
made a payment in new coin of 15 per cent. on the fotes 
presented, which amount was credited on the back and 
returned to the owner. Further payments were made till 
the notes were all taken up. I have myself handled 
one of thess notes, carefully preserved to-day in the Bank 
of England, which has been indorsed down to a small sam 
and finally paid in full. 

As the Government was the chief debtor of the bank it 
came forward to its relief in a notable way. It extended 
its charter to 1710, which was not even then to be with- 
drawn unless the Government paid the full debt. [Little 
danger of that.] The capital was enlarged, the Bank 
allowed to issue additional notes to the amount of what 
was newly subscribed. No other bank was to be chartered 
during its continuance, Further, an entire exemption 
was granted from all tax and imposition. The fact is, the 
Government had come into a virtual partnership with the 
Bank, in the success of which the existence of both were 
at stake, This Bank was the loyal supporter of the new 
dynssiy, from which it derived its existence ; for the 
Stuarts, had they got back into power, would have at 


once repudiated the Government debt and abandoned the 
bank to bankruptey and rnin. 
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The result of such energetic legislation in favor of the 
bank was the entire discomfiture of its enemies and the 
establishment of the instiution on a basis of still closer 
relations with tho Government. From this time forward 
the history of the Bank of England reads like a financial 
romance, so closely entwined are its fortunes with the 
nation which had borrowed the whole of its capital, a loan 
which we may safely assume will never be repaid, since it 
is not for the interest of the debtor to discharge, or of the 
creditor to receive p»yment of the debt. 

Io the various and extraordinary conditions through 
which England passed during the next hundred and fifty 
years, the Bank of England had its charter modified or 
extended thirteen times, The limitation of the charter 
was always for a fixed period, and until after twelve 
months’ notice and a payment by Government of its 
debt, Every one of these extensions resulted in a direct 
benefit to the Government and a direct benefit to the bank. 
The capital was increased contivually, and it was at once 
loaned to the nation. In return the exclusive privileges 
were amplified and continued, and in 1834 its bills were 
made a legal tender. In short, we may say the Gov- 
vernment was issuing bills based on its own credit, From 
the year 1694 up to 1815 England was constantly engaged 
in war, or embroiled in a doubtful and threatening peace, 
more dangerous than war itself, In these perpetual strug- 
gles the bank was continually called on for financial aid, 
and it responded freely. It was Pitt who tried the re- 
sources of the bank to its utmost capacity. He was an in- 
exorable borrower, In vain the ‘Governor and Com- 
pany” petitioned him, memorialized him, begged for a 
conference, and avowed its utter inability to advance 
another shilling. Mainly he failed to make any response, 
except to urge for more moncy, which was required to save 
the honor of the nation. After the American war was atan 
end came the French revolution ; | ipo 
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leon, who was 4 menace and standing terror to England. 
What was to be done for money to curry on these wais, for 
every rescu:ce had been exhausted ? 

On the 26th day of February, 1797, there was held a 
secret meeting of the Privy Council. The result of that 
meeting was an order addressed to the Governor aid 
Company of the Bunk of Englund directing them to for- 
bear issning cash 1n payment for any indebtedness until 
the sense of Parliament could be tuk. n on the subject. 
So by order of its partner in trade (the English Govern- 
ment), the Bunk of England suspended specie payments, 
and thus guve a new lease of life to the successful prosecnu- 
tion of England’s wars, which in tbe end resulted tri- 
uamphantly for the nation, and, in fact, for the general 
prosperity. This suspension, let me say here, continued 
virtually till 1821—to wit, twenty-four years; The Bunk 
was quick to seize on the advantage thus proflered. It 
issued a circular giving an accurate account of its affairs, 
by which it appeared (always couuting the loan to the 
Government as a first-class available asset) that its finances 
were in a most flourishing condition, but stating that in 
obediencs to the decree of the Privy Council, they could 
no longer pay out gold and silver for their indebtedness, 
The circular bad an admirable effect ; business received a 
fresh stimulus, People looked on suspension of sp: cie 
payments as temporary until the continued extensions of 
the order, 110m year to year, ceased to have any alarmin, 
effect. 

The reader, I am snre, will be reminded by the foregoing 
account, of our own experiences daring and subsequent tu 
the late war, when specie payments were so long sus- 
pended. In our case, the national expenditures were so 
enormous, and our wealth so limited, that paper muuey 
suffered a fearful depreciation, from which England was 
mainly saved. : 

The Bank by no means escaped criticism, or vitupor- 
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ation, even. A circumstance which led to many 
jokes, and quips, and pasquinades, and a good deal ot 
abuse, was the issue by the Bank of what was termed 
tue five-shilling dollar (1 doilar is about four shillings and 
& peany sterling), on one side of which was stumped, 
‘‘Georgius IIL, Dei gratia, Rex,” and on the other, 
“Five shilling-dollar—Bunk of England.” This mixture 
of Government stump with the Bank’s coinage culled out 
as much ridicule and abuse as does our legal dollar () 
of 112 graius, bearing the inscription, ‘‘1n God we trust.” 
Somewhat later the Bunk used the Spanish milled doilar, 
first stumping on the head of the King of Spain a 
smaller impression of the head of G orge LL Thus pre- 
pared, it was issued at five shillings and sixpence—nbout 
oue dollur and thirty-five cents. This ied to the publicu- 
tion of the following squib 


“ The Bank, to make their Spaniah doliars enrrent pass, 
Stamped the head of w tool on toe head Ul uu done? 


The Bank was originally permitted to issue no bills 
under £20 ($100). But from time to time this rule was 
altered to meet the pressing needs of the community. At 
this period (suspension of specie paymeuts) it was anthor- 
ized to issue £1 notes, which, while it became of immense 
convenience to the community, led to extensive forgeries, 
and to a melancholy Jist of convictions; for furgery at that 
period wus a capital crime. 

In 1819 Sir Robert Peel introduced a bill in Parliament 
to recure a gradual return to specie payments, and to re- 
store the old metallic standard. It was Peel’s great 
principle that a national bauk siiould always be prepared 
to puy specie for its notes on demand—a principle he 
worked out twenty-five years later in his famous Bank 
Charter. The Act of 1819 was in every way successful in 
its operation. ‘lhe Bunk made its preparations with care, 
and in 1821 had accumulated in its vaults about a hundred 
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million Collars in gold and silver. In 1825 a terrible ool- 
lapse in mocetary affairs, accompanied by a panic, swept 
over England, and shook the Bank to its centre. ; The 
specie in its vaults had been gradually depleted, until the 
amount had become alarmingly small, At this juncture a 
large quantity of £1 pound notes was discovered in an old 
box which had been stored away, and these were imme- 
diately issued. The general feeling prevailed that the 
attempt to resume specie payments had been premature, 
and that it was the cause of all these financial reverses, 
Bat the more reasonable idea was, that the crisis once 
pissed, affairs would settle down on a surer footing. 
Nevertheless, there seemed to be no salutary operating 
law controlling the issues of the Bank of England, and it 
became evident that such a law should be enacted. 

This brings us face to face with the Bank of England of 
‘modern times, which dates from the pissage of “Peel's 
Bank Act.” This Act was passed on the 19th day of July, 
1844, It was called ‘‘An Act to Regulate the Issue of 
Bank-notes, and for giving to the Governor and Company 
of the Bunk of England certain privileges for a limited 
period.” 

The Act separated the issue department from the 
banking department, It permitted the issue of bills to 
the amount of fifteen million sterling (seventy-five million 
dollars), on Government securities set apart for that 
purpose, No bills to be issued in excess of that amount 
except against gold and silver coin and bullion held by 
the Bunk, the silver not to exceed one-fourth of the 
amonnt, and no bill to be of a less denomination than £5; 
aweekly statement to be published of the Bank’s condition; 
the Bank to pay nine million dollars for what was termed 
the privilege of ‘‘ exclusive banking,” which means rally 
the exclusive privilege of issuing notes, Should the Bank 
atany time issue notes in excess of the rule, the Govern- 
tment was to be allowed the benefit of it. 

Prior to the Act of 1844 there was a perpetaal contro- 
versy as to the public duties of the Bank with reference 
to its paper currency, ou the issue of which there was no 
restriction. That discussion was terminated by the Act of 
1844, For by that Act the currency manages itself, and 
all the Bank has to do is to comply with the law. 

In brief, Bank of England notes are a legal tender, 


except for debts due from the Bank. The Bunk can issue 


$75,000,000 of notes against certain Government securi- 


ties in hand ; beyond that, notes can only be issued against 


gold and silver in the vanlts. The Bank pays a large eam 


in gross to the Stamp-office for their notes, and never re- 
issues its notes, but cancels them on return. The Bank is 
really a private corporation, precisely as other banks are 


private corporations, Bat its extraordinary duties and 
privileges, whioh extend back nearly two hundred years, 
lift it entirely outside and beyond the pale of an ordinary 


corporation. The Bank undertakes the management of 


the national debt—that is, it is the depository of all the 
public balances, and it pays the quarterly interest on 
the debt. This function alone invests it with an official 
character st once strengthening and reassuring. If the 
Government trusts the Bank, it is because it is worthy to 
be trusted. Such is the natural reasoning. Then the 
Bank has become, because of its semi-official character, the 
depository of the balances of all the other banking insti- 
tutions of London, and as the country banks keep their 
balances at some one of the London banks, it follows that 
the Bink of England is the depository of the balances of 
the eotire country. 

Tt is easy to see how this state of things oame abont, 
From the fact that the Bink was the financial agent of the 
Government, everything flowed into its coffers, And as 
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London is the money centre of the world and regulator of 
the world’s money marts, a0 it has become the clearing- 
house to foreign countries. The enormous payments by 
France to Germany, after the close of the Franoo-Prussian 
war, were made through London. If a New York mer- 
chant purchases a cargo of teas in China, he must pay for 
it by billson Londen. All this enormous business is done 


through the Bank of England, in so far as the bank holds 


the money balances for the other institutions, 

You naturally ask if doubts do not arise lest in time of 
panio the Bank will fail to respond to the immense de- 
mands upon it, and go down in the general crash, as 
other great moneyed corporations have gone down. I 
answer, ‘‘No.” It h.s never been my lot to meet an 
Englishman who entertained the Jeast fear about the Bank 
of England. The English world have no more thought of 
the possibility of the Bank’s failing than of the collapse of 
the English nation. And the idea seems to be fully 
shared by the Bank itself. ‘‘The oredit of the Bank of 
England in danger !" said a distinguished English banker 
to me, during a great money crisis a few years »go; “just 
as much in danger as the national credit.” 

Another important item in illustrating the position of 
the Bank is what is termed the “Bank Reserve.” The 
general reader may be surprised to leara that the Bank is 
not forced by any Act of Parliament to keep a recerve ; 
neither do the records of the Bank show any admitted 
duty in this respect. Yet the Bank does keep the sole 
banking reserve—in other words, the sole unused amount 
of cash, of any account, of the entire country. The other 
banking institutions discouot, when they can, up to all 
their available meaus, relying on the Bank of England in 
case of money stringency or panio. And its banking de- 
partment is thus obliged to allow a large amount of its 
deposit funds, say from thirty to fifty per cent., to lie idle 
to meet emergencies, The result is, that of all the sound 
London banking institutions, the Bank of England de- 
clares the smallest dividend, averaging about eight per 
cent., while some of the joint stock banks declare divi- 
dends as high as twenty per cent. 

But in times of financial panic and orisis, when the 
whole country is convulsed, and other conntries are in 
trouble and on the borders of financial ruin, what then is 
to save the Bank of England from destruotion ? I reply, 
** An order in Council,” by which the Bank is authorized 
to continue its discounts, issue notes for the same, not- 
withstanding the Act of 1844, which order contains an as- 
surance, if the law should be infringed, Government 
would ask Purliament for a bill of indemnity. In short, 
the English Government, as it did in days of yore, comes 
to the aid of its financial partner, the Bank of England, 
stands by it, permits it to issue notes to any amount in its 
discretion, declares the Bank shall auffer no penalty for o 
doing, with this proviso, that the profits derived from the 
over-issue shall go to the credit of the Government, No 
marvel that it is asserted that the Bank cannot fail unless 
the nation goes into bankruptcy. 

Since Peel’s Act of 1844 the Bank of England, or, 
rather, the great commercial classes, in their own behalf, 
have had occasion to invoke the intervention of Gu vern- 
ment three times ; in 1847, in 1857, and in 1866; a: d it 
may appear to us a little extraordinary, bat directly on 
the issuing of the “letter of license,” confidence was re 
stored, and affairs b gan immediately to mend. 

If the Bank of England enjoys these extraordinary facil- 
ities duriug exceptionally tronblous times in money mat- 
ters, it is only fair to add that it ext-nds during those 


same periods extrnordinary assistance, At ench a erisialé 
is very generally understood that the Bank n 
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to lond money on approved securities. Should the Bank, 
even at the moment of direst pressure, decline to loan on 
consols, it would create a monetary consternation, wholly 
irremediable, from one end of England to the other. 
Therefore, the Bank never refuses to lend money on con- 
sols, But it loans ata price, There are no usury laws io 
Eogland, and the Bank rate varies with the demand and 
supply. 

I was in London during the memorable panic of 1866, 
when the Bank rate went up to ten per cant, and so 
continued for more than three months. I was in Lom. 
bard Street on the dreadful blue Monday of the 12th 
of May, when the run was made on various b.nks, es- 
pecially on the ‘limited liability” banks and companies, 
agaiost which Joho Ball appeared to have a special spite, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Bauk of England itself 
is by Act of Parliament a corporation of limited liability. 
These institutions were of recent origin, and in order to 
attract deposits from the old houses, offered a large rate of 
futereat on funds left in their hands, These could find no 
legitimate employment in London to enable the now 
banks to keep faith with their constituents, so they were 
loaned out at a high rate of interest to further spec- 
ulative schemes abroad, such as Italian railways and irriga- 
tion companies, Belgian building companies, Russian 
schemes, American schemes, and other enterprises need- 
less to mention. When the inevitable crash came, these 
limited banks aud companies hastened to the Bank 
of England for aid on securities such as I have de- 
scribed. The answer properly was, ‘Not ono shilling.” 
The limited companies went by the board, but it threat- 
ened to involve in the wreck the sound institutions, be- 
cause their depositors, seized with panic, now demanded 
the return of their cash. The Bank of England came 
promptly to the rescue of such institutions, and compa- 
nies which had, of course, undoubted securities to offer. 
And when the Bank had gone to the length of its legal 
tether, there came an order in council, permitting the 
Bank to keep on discounting. 

Here we ore met with an important consideration. 
What as to the management of the institution which has 
been so entirely in the nation’s confidence? Has it never 
dabbled in politics, or been concerned in jobs, or in- 
dalged in rings, or suceambed to *‘ bossism”? It is natural 
that an American, especially a New Yorker, should ask 
the question. The answer is strictly, sternly in the nega- 
tive. It is true that in the earlier days of the Bank, and 
uatil after the year 1745, while the fortunes of the S:uarts 


were still hopeful, tho Bank was, beyond all question, | 


stanchly Whig in its politics, and was a tower of strength 
for the reigning dynasty. Now the Bank is absolutely 
non-political, owing allegiance of the traest kind to the 
nation, whether the existing Government be Whig, Tory 
or Liberal. 

I do not mean to be understood that the wisdom of the 
Bank management is never called in quesiion. On the 
contrary, it is discussed on all occasions, especially when 
the rate of interest is raised or lowered, and persons 
abound who criticise its operations perpetually, yet no one 
would think of uttering a whisper against the integrity of 
those who direct its course or the honesty of its adminis- 
tration, 

Who are these men who composs the corporation knowo 
as the Governor and Company of the Bank of Englund? 
How are they chosen, and by what rule selected ? The 
goveroment of the Bink is made up of twenty-four direc- 
tora, exclusive of the Governor and the Deputy-governor, 
who are chosen from the directors, Tn fact, the board 
is aclf-clecting. Tue custom is for one-third in number of 


the directors to go out of office every year, romain ont one 
year, when they are subject to re-election, The xew mem- 
bers eleoted are invariabiy young men. These are selected 
with great care from the most promising members of the 
old-established firms in London, excluding the banks and 
banking-houses. no member of which can become a direotor 
in the Bank of England. It is said that little or no favor is 
shown in the selection, it being the honest desire of the 
directors to iusure the future good management of the 
Bank. It looks a little od. to enoounter a fresh, stylish- 
appearing young gentleman, still retaining the vivacity of 
youth, an? be told he is a Director of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Yet the young fellow has been selected with great 
care, with the view to secure an efficient member twenty 

years later, It is managed in this way. I have remarked 

that a certain number of the directors go out every year. 

By a castom long established it is understood that it will 

be the young men who will voluatarily resign their posi- 

tion to be re-elected after the Japse of another year. In 

this way the younger members are for several years in a 

kind of training-school, which prepares them for a perma- 

nent seat at the boird lateron, Tho result is that the 

directors are active business men connected with imp»vrt- 

ant commercial firms in the city, who have become per- 

fectly familiar with their duties, and who are anxious to 

honorably discharge them, , 

In ordinary ovurse a director will reach the position of 
Governor in about twenty years. He mast first serve as 
Deputy-governor ; both officers are elected for two years. 
The Governor, at the end of that period, takes again the 
position of director, and is succeeded by the Deputy- 
governor. The Governor is eligible for re-election, bat he 
almoet invariubly falls back into the ranks at the end of 
one term. The position of Goveraor and Duputy is one of 
great labor and responsibility. They are expected to be 
constantly present at tha Bank; to pass on applications 
for advances out of the ordinary routino ; to carry on the 
almost incessant correspondence between the Bank anid the 
Government, and bring all necessary matters before the 
Board of Directors—in fact, generally, to manage the con- 
cerns of the institution. The Directors meet but once a 
week, and do not continue in session m:ro than two 
hours—orJinarily from balf-past eleven or twelve to half- 
past one. So fixed is this habit, that if the session should 
be prolonged considerably beyond the usual time, an in- 
cipient panic would be likely to tuke possession of the 
street, For it woald at onca be inferred that some 
change of importance was under discussion, and persons 
would congregate about the doors of the Bank parlor to 
obtain the earliest information. The Bank is opon for 
business from nine to four. 

In these observations I have studiously avoided enter- 
ing on any of the numerous disoussions touching tho 
general policy of the Bank ; its modes and methods; its 
manner of choosing directors, and many other points, that 
are habitually subjects of conversation and dispute among 
business-men in London; my object being, 80 far as I 
was able, to present to the reader a C'ear statement of 
what the Bink of England is, its general functions, its 
privileges, its duties and responsibilities, and its methods 
of administration. And I have endeavored to show that 
daring the whole term of its existence—188 yeats—itn 
monetary interests have been completely entwined with 
the finances of the English Government, #0 that these aro 
now 60 indissolubly united, in public estimation, thut the 
Bank's credit is never impaired, and indved ca:mot be 
impaired without involving the credit of the nation itself. 

The history of the Bink has its romantio featares, in 
which crime and the eccentricities of the English character 
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are commingled. Within the Bank the instances of dis- 
honesty of the employés have been very rare, and these of 
comparatively trifliug extent. Tue great danger to which 
the Bank has ulways been exposed, and is still exposed, is 
by the forgery of its notes. As it is the only Bank of 
issue in Eugland, all that mechanical skill and cunning 
can devise, shurpened by unscrupulous wit, has been 
directed to their successful imitation. It appears that the 
first forgery was undertaken in 1758, by Richard William 
‘Vanghan, a linen-druper of Stufford. Tue motive for the 
commission of the crime was an extraordinary onc. 


Vaughan appears to 
have been a respect- 
able man, in easy 
circumstances, who 
was courting a 
young woman to 
whom he had mude 
an exaggerated ac- 
count of his means, 
To corrobrate the 
assertion he un- 
dertook, and by the 
aid of sever.1 skill- 
ful workmen, com- 
pleted the ta-k of 
forging a consider- 
able amount of the 
notes, which he 
deposited in her 
hands. He was be- 
trayed by one of 
his accomplices and 
brought to punish 
meat. 

This forgery 
showed with whut 
ease the Bank's 
notes could be 
counterfeited, and 
Vaughan’s crime 
was followed by a 
large number of 
forgerie, which 
the penalty of capi- 
tal puvishment did 
not appear in the 
least to prevent. It 
was not, however, 
till twenty-five 
years later that 
bank forgeries on 
an immense scale 
were perpetrated. 
The most astound- 


But the most extensive forgeries on the Bank were 
perpetrated in 1824 by the notorious Fauntleroy, the 
banker, by which the Bank of England lost nearly 
$2,000,000. Fauntleroy was convicted, and hung at New- 
gate. His banking-house was in Berners Street. Ho 
lived on ascale of extravagant luxury. He forged powers 
of attorney to enable him to sell out the stock deposited 
with him by his constituents, which the Bank had to make 
good, Ina private desk was found a complete list of his 
forgeries, ending with these words, ‘The Bank first 
began to refuse our acceptances, thereby destroying the 
credit of our house. 
The Bank shall 
smart for it.” 

In the early part 
of the century there 
was a constant vis- 
itor to the Bank 
who gained the 
‘sobriquet of the 
“White Lady of 
Threadneedle 
Street.” She was 
said to be the sister 
of a poor young 
clerk who had 
forged the signa- 
ture to a transfer 
warrant, and who 
was hung for the 
crime, Her mind 
became affected by 
the terrible catas- 
trophe, and every 
day at noon she 
would come to the 
pay-counter of the 
Bank to ask a never- 
varying question: 
“Is my brother, 
Mr, Frederick, here 
to-day ?” The in- 
variable answer 
would be, ‘No, 
mies, not to-day.” 
“Give my love to 
him when he re- 
turns,” she would 
reply. ‘I will call 
to-morrow.” 

The losses of the 
Bank by forgeries 
are always consid- 
erable, In 1820, 
352 persons were 


ing of these was 
committed by an 
odd, grote-que scamp known as “Old Patch,” so called 
from his favorite disguise. He was the soa of an old- 
clothes dealer, and had kept a Icttery office, ha been stock 
broker and gambler, and at one period purtver in a brew- 
ery with Foote, tie celebrated comedian. By a long 
series of forgeries he secured from the Bank a sum of 
more than @ million of dollars, * Old Patch ” mannfac- 
tured his own paper, mide his own isk, and with @ private 
Press worked «ft his own notes. It is sxid bis di-gnises 
were numerous and perfect. His servants, or boys hired 
from the streets, always presented the forged notes, When 
arrested he hung himself in his cell. 


THE WEIGHING-OFFICE IN THE BANK. 


convicted, at great 
expense, of forging 
small notes, and for years the yearly losses by the Bank 
were estimated at $200,000, 

About forty yours ago one of the most dangerous 
forgeries of bank-notes was put in circulation, Jt bad 
been for a considerable period the habit of the Bank to 
have everything connected with the making and issuing 
of their notes carried on within the Bank building, 
except the manfacture of the bank-note paper, which has 
now for about a century been made by the same house 
A qnantity of this paper was stolen from the manufactory. 
At that time it was the habit to show strangers who were 
reapectably introduced over nearly all the building. The 
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forgers had taken advantage of this, and had stadied 
with care the printing arrangements and machinery, #0 
that when the forged notes were put in circulation it was 
almost impossible to detect them. It was only by tue 
difference in the ink that one familiar with the matter 
might discover the false token. Since this forgery per- 
sons have been admitted only to the general rooms unless 
throngh the introduction of a Bank director, The Bank 
depends on the perfection of the bank-note paper and of 
the ink to protect it against forgery. The paper is really 
amarvel, Trated by the touch, it gives out a criep, crick- 
ling sound unlike any other peper. The color is white, 
without any tint whatever, but like no other white, either 
in p«per or pulp. It is eo thin when printed that erasures 
are exceedingly difficult ; yetit is so strong that a siz-d leaf 
will support fifty pounds weight without tearing ; yet the 
weight of the fibre of which it consists is but eighteen and 
ahalf grains. The ink may be called perfect, and of ab- 
solute blackness, It is made from ‘Frankfort Black,” 
which is composed of the charcoal of the tendrils and 
husks of the German grape, ground with linseed cil, As 
to the execution of the note, it is second-rate, The face 
of the note consists of writing, engraving, and a Vig- 
mette executed in the usual way, and of certain figures 
‘and letters, impressed by projecting types like common 
printing or wood-engraving. The signatures are aleo 
printed. The whole is of positively inferior workman- 
ship, and easy of imitation. 

Anecdotes about bank-notes abound without number. 
£xtraordioary instances of hoarding, of careless losing, of 
odd dispositions made of them by eccentris people, of 
strange robberies and marvelous thefts, are recorded, but 
they would apply with equal adaptation to notes of any 
other important bank, and should scarcely find a place in 
this article 

T have elready stated that the bank never reissues a 
note, but cancels it after presentation for gold. Once—it 
‘was in my youth—I made the personal experiment of 
getting a Bank of England note cashed at the “pay- 
counter.” It was on my first visit to Enrope, and the 
effort was from sheer curiosity. I could readily have 
obtained gold for the note without being accessory to its 
destraction, but I wanted to witness the operation. 
Soht.ry and alone, I walked boldly through the portal, 
and after considerable inquiry presented my note of £50 
at the place designated. The clerk took it, examined it 
like 4 detective, then requested me to write my name and 
London address on the buck. That done, he stamped it, 
and directed me to present it at another locality which he 
pointed out, I marched to the spot, feeling as if I was 
guilty of something cnlpable and in danger of arrest. 
The second clerk took the note, and in a rapid way tore 
off one corner of it, where the signature was; and having 
thos mutilated tie dcoument, he sent me with it on my 
jonrney to another counter, where it proved my labors 
were to terminate. It was the ‘“‘pay-counter.” I pre- 
sented the note; the clerk scarcely glanced at it, but 
seizing a miniature copper sliovel, he loaded it from the 
pile of sovereigns before him, which he threw into one o! 
the balances of a finely-poliched pair of scales, having 
first placed a weight in the other side, and in ahout two 
eeconds the gold was poured out to me, and the transac- 
tion closed. It is needlees to add that in counting it I 
found the tally of fifty sovereigns accurate, The £50 note 
was, of course, filed away, to be burned at the expiration 
of 8’ ven years, 

Not very long since I made an extensive and thorough 
tour over the Bank of England. I was indehted for the 
Opportunity to the cou:tesy of one of the Bank directors, 


I had the privilege of taking with me a young Miss, a 
near relative, then enjoying her vacation from Loading 
school, and who beheld everything with eyes of wonder. 
I had visited the Bank several times within a period of 
several years, but I was to see everything on this occasion 
with the fresh feelings of my companion, 

Entering the portul in Threadueedle Street we passed 
along the high arched way into the fine court, trem which 
steps on either side (east and west) lead to different 
parts of the establishment. Our firnt visit was to the 
bullion vaults. This is a large cellar where are piled 
ingots of gold and of silver, and foreign gold coin. Our 
attention was directed to a Jarge amount of double eagles, 
(U. 8 $20 gold pieces) which were to be melted up and 
coined into sovereigns. In this department we witnessed 
the operation of the self-acting weighing machine. All 
the sovereigns sent in from the banking-houses are brought 
here to pass the ordeal of this marvelous piece of machin- 
ery. It consists of a small longitudinal brass box, the 
works of which are impelled by steam, and which tells 
with unerring precision what sovereigns are of standard 
weight and what are light, and o¥ its own accord separates 
the one from the other. It is done in this way: Tuere is 
a half section of a narrow tube, which is exactly large 
enough to hold a sovereign placed in it edgewise, and Jong 
enough to held just 200 sovereigns plac-d closely in that 
position, one against the other. The little trough thas 
charged is fixed slopingly upon the machine over a small 
delicate platform, which really is a balunce. The coin 
pushed gently forward by the weight of the coins behind 
it fulls on this balance and presses it down. It is hero 
that the delicate and ingenious mechanism of the contriv- 
ance displays itself. On each side of the small balance, 
but at different elevations, are two little hammers which 
move by steam backward and forward at exact intervals. 
If the sovereign be of full weight, the balance sinks too 
low for the upper hammer to hit it, but the lower one 
strikes it, and it falls into a receiver at the left. If tho 
sovereign be light the upper hammer hits it and it falls 
ioto a receiver at the right, The machine disposes of 
thirty-three sovereignsin a minute. The light sovereigns 
are mutilated by another machine, then wighed in a 
lump and sent to the mint to be recoined. The defi- 
ciency is of course charged to the person from whom the 
light weights are received. The credit of the invention 
belongs to Mr. Cotton, a former Governor of the Bank. 

From the ballion vaults we proceeded through the 
rooms where are carried on the more ordinary occupations 
of the Bank. We visited a fairly large and well-selected 
library, for the use of the clerks of the establishment, and 
were told there were about 1,500 employed on the prem- 
ises — fifty-four was the number first employed—and that 
the lowest salary p.id is $250 a year, while the promotion 
is regular and progressive. The Bank pays out in salaries 
over a million and a half dollars per annum. 

We were now introduced to the printing-room, and al- 
lowed to witness the workings of some marvelous machin- 
ery, invented by Jobn Oldham, in 1840, by which the bank- 
notes are printed and numbered with unerring precision 
from one to 100,000. This is accompanied by an ingenious 
system of registration and checks, so as to r:oord every: 
thing that every part of the machine is doing at any mo 
ment, which would render fraud on the part of anv of the 
artisans impossible. Emerging from the printing~ {8-e, we 
next passed through some long, narrow corrid:-ra, called, 
certainly with grim pleasantry, the ‘‘ Bink-note Library,” 
but which I should term the ‘‘ Bank-note Catucomba.” For 
here are deposited all the paid and canceled benk-nobes 
which have not yet served the seven years’ term wide 
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precedes final destruction. After that period they are 
submitted to the process of fire, by which all evidence of 
transactions in their lifetime would appear to be obliter- 
ated. In auother room there were exhibited to us various 
curious relics in the way of notes, The famous canceled 
million-pound note was shown to us framed. A note was 
produced for £25 which had remained in circulation for 
111 years, and another note, to which I have before al- 
luded, as among the first issues of the Bank, and which 
had been paid by installments, as appeared on the back, 
daring the troublous period ulmost immediately succeed- 
ing the Bank’s going into operation. I ought not to omit 
the Bank Album, in which I took less interest, in which 
are bound up a large number of £1,0U0 checks of dis- 
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tinguished Englishmen, but among whom poverty-stricken 
geniuses were not included. 

At this point in our journey there was a halt. Our 
visit happened on the day of a directors’ meeting, and we 
could not go into the Bank parlor until it was over. 
There was a brief conference between the young gentleman 
who accompanied us on the part-of our friend the Bank 
director, and the serious but amiable individual who at 
this period acted as guide. I ought to say we had 
changed conductors two or three times. The result of 
the conference was that another individual appeared on 
the sc-ne. He was elderly, saturnine, and seemed to be 
resting under a sense of great responsibility, He saluted 
us gravely. We quitted the curiosity-room, turned a 
corner and came to a very solid iron door, to reach which 
required an ascent of two or three steps. Onur conductor 
produced a key and unlocked the door, at least as far as 


ee 


the effort would go. Th) other thereupon brought a key 


from his pocket, and in his turn applied it, when the 
door was opened, and we passed throngh. Then both 
gentlemen locked the door carefully ou the inside, each 
pocketing his key. We found ourselves in a rather small 
high room, filled on all sides with cases divided into com- 
partments, but there was apparently nothing worthy of 
attention in it. : 

“You have witnessed the intermediato process,” said 
our conductor. ‘You are ‘now in the room where the 
perfected bank-notes are kept. These are all ready to 
issue.” The grave, saturnine man had not spoken. He 
now went to one of the compartments, and extracting a 
quantity of notes, approacued my dsaughter—for such 
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was the relation of the young school Miss to me—and 
deposited them in her arms. ‘You bave now, Miss, in 
your possession over a million sterling,” he remarked, 
with an air of tremendous solemnity. Then a grim smile 
broke over his features, as he added : ‘‘ If you could only 
get out of the room with them !” ; 

I confess to a feeling of suffocation from a sense of the 
bare ibility of such a thing, and it was with a sensa- 
tion ircanite relief that I descended to the area below. 

The meeting of directors had just broken up, and we 
passed through the magnificent Bank parlor into the 
court, and went along the arched passage to the street. 
As I stood once more upon the sidewalk, with the healthy 
turmoil and confusion of the city confronting me, Tre- 
called the lines of Virgil as he gives safe condnet to his 
hero into the open air, after his visit to the regions beyond 
the Styx. : * * a * * 
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I close this article by a quotation from a speech of the 
late Sir Finucis Baring, in which he utters the following 
eneomium on the Bank of England. The financiul ability 
of Mr, Baring, and the position he ocenpied as the head of 
the grat commercial house of Biriog Brothers & Co., 
give an additional weight t» his jodgments on such asub- 
ject. ‘Tue Bank of England,” he rays, ‘is to the 
agriculture, commerceand fiuance of Great Britain a sun, 
and the circulation of so miny millions of its paper is the 
basis on which its convenience, property and safety have 
hitherto rested,” 

This sta‘ement I will supplement by saying that Eng- 
land, nearly 200 years azo, created a monetary iustitution, 
and has so intimately incorporated 1t with its own finan- 
@ial fuuctions and existence that the prosperity of the one 


becomes the prosperity of the other, and the disaster of 
the one insures tue disaster of the other, The credit of 
England end the credit of the Bank of England are con- 
vertible terms, 


THE ROYAL BENGAL'S LAST DASH, 


“Get leave from the colonel and come out. We are going to 
pot tigers on the 15tn of October. If you leave by tne P. and 
steamer next alter receipt of this, you will, as the Yankees say, 
‘be on time.’ Hang your grouse and partridge and pheasant. 
Tiger-bunting is the champagne of hunting. You can be back in 
time for the first meet of the Pytchly and Quorn.” 


Tus extract is from a letter written to me by my oldest 
brother, Sir Joun Cuarles Perey Wyndham Byng, who is 
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pee tera eng ie ee a ee ee tS 


attached as extra aid-de-camp to the Viceroy of India, the 
Earl ot Ripon. 

Iam Wybert Byng, a lieutenant in the Fusilier Guards, 
and, up to the date of my experience in Iudia, had never 
pulled a trigger on any game Jottier than a stag, 

Iam 3 rattling goou shot. I may say that without any 
affectation, and 1 bowled over a ten-tyner in Mar Forest 
last season, which the Prince of Wales missed—and he is 
no end of a shot—while I had just a snap pop between two 
boulders, not more than a foot separating them, 

My brother’s letter tilled me with an intense longing to 
go in for higher 
quarry than the red 
deer in Lord Fite’s 
preserves, and I re- 
solved to take an 
innings in India, 

My colonel, Lord 
Ogiethorpe, an aw- 
fully good fellow— 
he was the man 
who slated four 
Russians with the 
pole of an artillery- 
wagon at Inkerman 
—instantly accord- 
ed me leave. 

«“ Byng,” he said, 
“avoid two things 
in India — cham- 
pagne and fiirta- 
tion, One is as 
dangerous es the 
other. Both excite 
—one leads to dys- 
pepsia, the other 
to matrimony; of 
the two, choose the 
former. Send the 
mess a couple of 
tiger-skins, and for- 
ward the claws to 
be mounted by 
Storr & Mortimer, 
as scarf-pins for 
your brother offi- 
cers, Be a good 

boy. Don’t play 
baccarat on the 
trip out for any- 
thing over a sover- 
eign or two, and 
avoid écarté with 
half-pay majors.” 


case-hardened at twenty-two, thongh little Boreacres of 
Ours defies any woman that ever yet was invented, and he 
is only eighteen. : 

My brotner seemed to be awfully well up in tiger, 
talked tiger like a book. : . “ 

“The streogth of the brute,” he said, “is prodigious, 
By a siugle cuff of his great torepaw he will breuk the 
skull of an ox us easily us you or £ could smash u gbose- 
berry, and then tuking his prey by the neck, will 
straighten bis muscles and march off at a balt-trot, with 
only the no00!s anu cai of the defunct animal trailing on the 

- ground. Old Col- 
one! Liveling, here, 
who has potted 
more tigers, Wy- 
beit, than any man 
in India, says that 
he knew of a case 
where a_ buttalo, 
belonging to a 
Peusavt, having got 
he'plessly tixed in 
& sw.mp, its owner 
went to seck assist- 
ance of his neigh- 
bors to drag it out. 
While be was gone, 
however, a tiger 
visited the spot, 
and urceremoni- 
ous'y slew und drew 
the buffalo out of 
the mire, and had 
just got it carefaly 
over his shoulders 
preparatory to trot- 
ting bome, when 
the herdsmen and 
Liveling cume up. 
Tuis buffalo, which 
wighed more than 
a thousund pounds, 
hud its skull frac- 
tured, and its body 
nearly emptied of 
blovd.” 

My brother also 
said : ** The natural 
supposition is that 
so large and bril- 
liant ao animal 
must be always con- 
spicuous, and an 
eusy mark for the 


I need not detail 


hunter; but I tell 


my tripont. Suffice 
it to say I caught 
the P, and O. boat at Brindisi—went through the Suez 
Canal, and struck Bombay in time, and was decanted at 
the Government House, Calcutta, on the evening of the 
12th, where I put up as the guest of His Excellency’s 
extra aide-de-camp. 

Being mindful of my colonel’s advice, I attended a 
dance, my heart incased in steel-riveted armor, and, by 
Jove! it is just as well I did so, for a very piquant young 
lady, a niece of Lady Ripon, chaffed me so horribly about 
wy tiger-potting, that I was within an ace of—well, falling 
in love. : 

-I am only twenty-two, but, by Joye! fellow is not 
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you what, sir, the 
Asiatic verdure 60 
the tiger’s gaudy coat, the vertical 
harmonize with the tawoy jungle- 
e tiger loves to cronch, that grass 
and fur are indistinguishable. Besides this, Wybert, tho 
beggar possesses the power of flattening his fur — 
drawing in his breath, till his body shrinks to ~~ a 
dimensions as frequently to deceive the eye of the 
shikarry.” ‘ 
Tre met a man so well up a: pager 
! he speaks just like a e 
na teenies a ietinenbrit of the Meggett caer 
six hundred miles distant, where all the imp 


nearly assimilates to 
stripings so perfectly 
grass among which th 
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necessary to tackling a tiger were in readiness. The ehoot- 
4ng-box was awfally comfortable, gottea up in Oriental 
luxury, the bungalow beiag open on all sides, with wide 
verandas, and filled with the most gorgeous tropical 
flowers, 

We were sitting over our claret, some of Lord Lytton’s, 
by-the-by—a ’54—when a scout was reported as in waiting, 
and Bob Hill, of the Grays, who spoke Hindoostanee like 
Sike a bird, ted him io and interrogated nim. 

“Near Botta Singaram, one village two coss (four miles) 
off, they got one burra bagh (big tiger), who kill plenty 
men, sibhib, He ate old woman yester'ay. Bet shylan 
hy, sabib (he is a great devil, sir), for though all shikarry 
men and village people plenty, plenty, looking, never find. 
When all come home, tiger go kill one man, JYooburra 
dor, hy (he is a very great thief, sir).” 

Phis was what the turbaned scout bad to say for himself, 
and inquiry more than substantiated the accusations made 
against the terrible burra dagh—that not only was he a 
great thief, but a wholesale murderer to boot ; that lurk- 
img amongst the dense brushwood that skirted the high- 
way, he had, within the last aix months, seized and 
devoured jurty of the inhabitants, amongst whom were 
sixteen running postmen. 

In India, where there is no dawk, the letters are carried 
iw leather bags on men’s shoulders, who are relieved every 
five miles, 

Over and over again he had snatched off the cattle- 
watchers, leaving the cattle undisturbed ; and it was little 
uso in seeking him, as he never remained two nights at 
the same place, 

Our old shikarry waa, however, of another opinion, 
and we resolved to go for that man-eater upon the follow- 
img morning. 

The tiger can only be hunted in the hot months, be- 
eause the grass in the jungle is too thick at any other time 
ef the year; and, phew! it was warm that night! I 
shall never forget it. Though the punkahbs were going, 
is was merely hot air that they were pumping in on us. 

We did the ‘‘swell” thing, of course, and hunted on 
elephants, the usual mode in the Bengal Presidency. 
What is done is this: A howdah is fixed on the back of 
the elephant, and on it sits the hunter, beside him the 
shikarry, with the spare loaded guns, ready to hand them 
over when required. A mahoué or driver, armed with a 
stick shod with steel, is placed on the elephant’s neck. 
this fellow guides the brute with his prod, and the sports- 
men shoot from the howdah. 

The tiger is beaten up, and driven out of the cover by 
a live of elephants, or a numerous body of native beaters. 

A man, if shooting from the howdah, takes his chance 
ef getting shot by the fact of the animal being turned up 
im that part of the line assigned to his station. 

It is also usual to post tue different elephants bearing 
the sportsmen at certain places where it is likely that the 
suimal, driven in that direction by the beaters, will break 
sover. The tiger usually emerges from the cover at a slow 
pice, affording an excellent shot; but, if only wounded at 
the first discharge, returns to the cover, and must then be 
immediately followed up, or it may escape by breaking 
through the lines of the beaters, most probably injuring 
some of their number, and run off before intercepted. If 
wounded severely, or brought to bay, it crouches until 
the elephant approaches sufficiently near, and then, if not 
previously disabled, it makes its charge or spring, on the 
occupants of the howdah. 

_‘‘ Now Wybart,” said my brother to me, “if the tiger 
springs at the howdah, be as cool as » brandy-and-soda,” 

It was at daybreak that we met in the compound, and 
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found the elephants surrounded by a gesticulating, excited 
crowd of natives, all madly eager for the fray, but nots 
few in superstitious dread of the burru bagh. 

Our party consisted of six elephants, and beaters, and 
runners, and syces, and the Lord only knows how many 
nondescripts besides. J, being a green hand, was allotted 
a sleepy old elephant, for much depends upon this animal, 
as it is not uncommon for the brute, especially if young 
and inexperienced, to take fright, and dash wildly off 
through the jangle—a proceeding fraught with danger for 
those on its back, for an elephant, when once started on 
its mad career, and out of the control of its mahout or 
driver, is a beast most difficult to check, and its riders 
ran the risk of being jerked out of the howhah violently 
on the ground, or having their heads dashed against the 
boughs of any trees that stand in the way. 

My brute, as I said, was a steady old chap, as was also 
the shikarry who was told off to occupy the howdah with 
me. The mahout was a man of experience and judgment. 

My brother had an elephant, so had Bob Hill, and the 
other three were severally allotted to Colonel Knipe, of 
the Tenth Hussars, Mr. Crowder, private secretary of the 
Viceroy, and a colonial swell, the rajah of something or 
other—I can’t recollect the name, but I wish I had the 
pearl in his turban to prosent to—well, I won't mention 
her here. 

After an honr’s riding we halted for khubber, or intellfi- 
gence, and for a bowl of mangoe-food, made from the 
fruit of the trees growing above our heads. This dis- 
posed of, and the pleasant after-breakfast Manilla smoked, 
we considered it time to prepare for business, and accord- 
ingly exchanged oar light, cool costume for one more 
adapted to junglowork. 

The suits of all—except that of the rajah—from prggiees 
to shoes, were dyed a russet-brown, of a shade to match as 
nearly as possible the color of the dried jungle. Each of 
us had buckled round his waist, within the coat, a broad 
yellow belt, made from the soft, pliable skin of the 
sambre. To this belt wore affixed little pouches contain 
ing bullet and patches, Ashort hunting-knife also hung 
in its sheath on the left side. 

As the morning waxed old, the comparison and hand- 
ling of the weapons, all prepared for action, afforded less 
sntiefaction than had been the oase when they were first 
brought from their cases and put togetner. Cartridges 
were counted, and Bob Hill translated the last cantionary 
words of the old shikarry ere the Ahubber should arrive. 

I was awfally fidgety and excited, and even my brother 
was beginning to feel a little anxious, when a party of 
three or four men, striding rapidly along, made their 
appearance, breaking into a trot as they approached, 
and salaaming as they came up to the sahibs. 

In repl7 to Bob Hill's interrogatories, one of them, the 
mest intelligent, stated that they had marked down s 
tiger at a little river about a mile off, and that we were 
to bring lots of fireworks, I should mention that fire- 
works are most useful auxiliaries in forcing a tiger from 
thick patches of jungle, rocks and other lairs, to approach 
which very closely would be dangerous for the beaters, 

Wo were soon stirring, and the road, crossing here and 
there several patches of cultivated land, led for the moet 
part through thickish jangl>, in nearly an opposite direc- 
tion to the hills, 

It was with a grunt of assent and approval from several 
of the bystanders—as we struck a miserable village, some 
of whose rosidents were staring open-mouthed at the 
Englishmen—that a native made bis report—how a tiger 
was then lying in a thick patch of jow (bastard cypress), 
which grew plentifully in the bed of the adjoining river, 
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Bafore he had concluded, several of the most prominent 
chimed in with excited exclamations, being probably 
those who had themselves seen, or assisted in tracking, 
the tiger. 

We conaulted amongst ourselves, and after a council of 
war ordered the beaters to betake themselves silently and 
by circuitons paths to the furthest extremity of the patch 
of jungle, while we, with the elepkants, slowly proceeded 
straight through the tawny grasses and some of the moat 
intolligent of our following were iustracted to climb duk- 
trees, and t> telegraph by regulated signals. 


In a short time a prolonged yell broke on the previous | 


stillness, This was accompanied by the beating of tom- 
toms and the banging of othor discordant instruments; a 
dropping fire, too, was kept up from several old match- 
locks, to the carricrs of which coarse-grained native 
powder had been distributed beforehand for blank firing. 

Altogether, it would be a very sound-sleeping tiger 
whose repose could continue with so much noise abroad, 
and we watched with atraining senses for some intimation 
of his presence. — 

My heart was beating awfully fast ; never did it beat so 
fast save when I popped—buat I will not mention her 
name here. I have to deal with tigers, not lovely but 
perfidious girls. 

The beaters beat up to the level of the position occu- 
pied by me, and opposite a partioularly thick patob. 

This, too, was beaten round without success, But 
whether the old shikarry smelt tiger, or some other sense 
for which I have no name conveyed to his practiced intel- 
ligence—as frequently appears to be the case—an impres- 
sion that the tiger was there, I cannot say. But he was 
evidently not satisfied, and ordered the patch to be beaten 
through more olosely. 

Violent gesticulations and only partially suppressed, 
howls of excitement from one of the lookouts in the trees 
announced that the old shikarry’s acuteness had not 
deceived him, 

Though the man elongated his skinny arm and finger 
to the utmost, and pointed to a certain part of the cover, 
the game remained invisible to the hunters; and it shortly 
appeared to have passed from the fellow’s observation, as 
he ceased his movements, and contented himself with 
peering through the leaves of the tree in which he was 
posted. 

Suddenly a great cry arose, as, with a loud rosy, an 
enormous tiger—a Royal Bengal—started into full view. 

“Fire, Wybert!” cried my brother, and I instantly let 
drive. 

The bullet told, evidently behind, for the beast, pulling 
ap his headlong career, performed a regular waltz, partly 
rose on his hind legs, springing round several times, as if 
to get at the wound, roaring with full tiger power during 
this gymnastic performance. But Bob Hill’s rifle warned 
him of the propinquity of danger, and I again let him 
have a one-er, 

“Well done, Wybert, old fellow—well shot!" Bob Hill 
had shouted when the first bullet told. “Just stopped 
in time.” 

“‘Bame to you!” as Bob let fly. ‘There's another for 
his nob.” 

"By Jove! he’s coming at us |” 

The words had scarcely escaped Hill’s lips when the 
tiger oame bounding across the patches, making straight 
for my elephant, the makout of which was becoming lead- 
white from terror. 

“Steady, and don’t fire till you see the whites of his 
eyes!” roared my brother, as the honor of potting the 
brate came to ma 


Ho mado one leap! Such a leap! I did not thiak it 
possible for any animal, ‘‘barriog a bird,” to do it, and 
landed right on my elephant’s head, 

I was as cool as a cabbage-leaf on a frosty morning, 
although my heart did beut like a nasmyth hammer, and 
waiting until I did see the whites of his eyes, I les him 
have both barrels—right and left, 

He rolled off my elephant—dead ! 

“Well done!” cried HilL “By Jove! you gamely 
withstood a Royal Bengal’s last dash !” 


a 
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EFFECTS OF ODORS ON MILK. 


Tron this question Professor Arnold, in the “ Amert: 
can Dairyman,” says: ‘*The London Milk Journal cites 
instances where milk that has stood a short time in the pre- 
setce of persons sick with typhoid fever, or beea handled 
by parties before fully recovered from the smallpox, has 
spread these diseases as effectually as if the person them- 
selves had been present. Scarlatina, measles and other 
contageous diseases have been spread in the same way. The 
peculiar smell of a cellar is indelibly impressed upon all 
the batter made from milk standing in it, A few puffs 
from a pipe or a cigar will scent all the milk in the room, 
and a smoking lamp will soon do the same, A pail of 
milk standing ten minutes where it will take the scent of 
a strong smelling stable, or any other offensive odor, will 
imbibe a taint that will never leave it. A maker of gilt- 
edged butter objects to cooling warm milk in the room 
where his milk stands for the cream to rise, becanse he 
says the odor escaping from the new milk while cooling is 
taken in by the other milk and retained, to the injury of 
his butter. This may seem like deecending to little 
things, bat it must be remembered that it is the aum of 
such little things that determines whether the produots of 
the dairy are to be sold at cost or below, or as a high- 
priced Inxary. If milk is to be converted into an article 
of the latter olasa, it must be handled aud kept in clesa 
and sweet veasels, and must stand in pure freeh air, such 
as would be desirable and healthy for people to breathe.” 
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Wosan’s Marruce—When a woman marries, she 
realizes that, in order to reach lofty heights in wife and 
motherhood, she must sacrifice lesser aims. She must be 
willing to lay aside the delightful occupations which have 
made her girlhood pleasant ; sho must know from the hoar 
when her baby is laid in the little orudle, dressed with 
loving forethought, to that darker hour when the mature 
man lies down in his last sleep, that she will give full 
meaning to the words ‘‘ constant care,” that her mind, once 
fettered, will be at liberty no more, but is bound by ties 
stronger than life or death to thosg who have come to her 
from out the great unknown. 


Tuene are times enough for speech——times when aileace 
is false, cowardly, treacherous, To know when to be 
silent, and how to be silent, neitber defiantly nor artfully, 
but gently, truly and strongly, a silence of the mouth un- 
contradicted by look of the face or thought of the heart— 
this is one of the finest of the fine arte, one of the most 


| beautiful of the beauties of hcliness, 


Tux best part of man’s life isin the work? of his natural 
affectiona ; and that realm has laws of its own that neither 
know nor heed king, legislutures, or congresses, and are 
deaf even to the voices of shouting popular majorities, bat 
heed and obey rather the gentle voice cf woman and the 
ory of helpless and feeble childhood. 
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One day during the Revolution, an officer, not dressed 
in uuilormw, Was passing on horseback by some military 
works that were being prepared by a smail squad of 
soldiers, and he found the leader of the party merely 
stauding by and looking on at the operations, which were 
being curried on with difficulty, owing to the small 
number of men. The officer, seeing the state of affairs, 
aud that assistunce was much needed, inquired of the man 
why he did not render a littie aid instead of only standing 
idle, ‘The latter in great astonishment turned round, itis 
said, *‘ with all the pomp of an emperur,” and replied : 
“Sir, I am a corporal!” ‘You are, are you ?’’ suid the 


officer ; “I did not know that ;” and raising his hat in 
solemn mockery, he continued : ‘I ask your purdon, Mr. 
Corporal.” He dismounted from his horse, threw off his 
coat, and not until he was tired vat with sheer hard work 
did the stranger cease to render his assistance to the 
squad ; and then, turniog round to the corporul, he said : 
‘*Mr, Corporal, when you have another such job as this, 
and have nut men enough, send for George Washington, 
and he will come and help you a second time.” And, to 
the utter amazement of tue poor corporal, he found that 
the unknown offiver who had addressed him was indeed no 
other than his own commander-in-chief. 


THE ROYAL BENGALS LAST DASH.—“ HE MADE ONE LEAP AND LANDED RIGHT ON WY ELEPHANT’S mEAD.” 
SEE PAGE 654. : 
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A ‘NIGHT AT THE.“SCALA.” 


By Oscar ZuRICH. 


Tr was the third day of the Carnival at Milan, 
1836. Donizetti’s immortal masterpiecg, ‘‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” had been performed for the 
first time at the San Carlo, in Naples, a few 
months previous, and was then making its tri- 
umphal tour throughout Italy. 

The genius of Bergamo’s sweet bard had 
attained its culminating point. ‘‘Fra pooo”’ 
and the stupendous magnificence of the sep/ette 
had electrified the entire musical world, and 
even tho star of Rossini had been eclipsed by 
the incredible success of the younger composer. 

Milan was in an uproar ; the streets, squares 
and arcades were illuminated a giorno; the 
cathedral in marble majesty glittered beneath 
the glare of innumerable lanterns, while the 
joyous quip and laughter of sixty thousand 
pleasure-seekers mado the old narrow streets 
ring-and echo again; and the ‘ Scala,” ablaze 
with glory, had placed before the entrance, in 
letters of flame, the magic word ‘‘ Lucia !” 

No wonder the crowd hastened thither ; for 
eighty lire you could not have obtained a seat ! ‘(4 WILD THRILL OF HORROR CAME OVER ME, AND I FELL SENSELESS.” 

Vol. XIV., No, 6—42. 
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Tt was the third representation —the third only—and 
fame, beauty or gold could not have forced an entrance! 
It was now six o'clock ; the pit and gallery, boxes and 
stalls of the immense theatre were crowded to suffoca- 
tion, Four thonsand eager people—four thousand anx- 
ious, soulful Itulians—were waiting with subdued frenzy 
for the curtain to rise, 

The nobility of Lombody graced the boxes, the poli- 
tical celebrities of the city crowded the passages, all the 
élite of the urt-loving town had flocked thither. 

The heat was stifling ; at half-past six the overture 
began. The immense throng was silenced at the first 
wave of the conductor's baton. Was it not to hear the 
last and the most admirable of Donizetti’s operas? Had 
not the Neapolitan papers been devoured with avid eyes ? 
Was it not to hear the songs over which Italy was raving ? 
And last, but not least, was it not to applaud the beaute- 
ous prima donna, Alfieri, who had achieved such a colossal 
success the two previous nights ?—their favorite—their 
idol—the divine Alfieri ! who had sung for seven consecu- 
tive seasons in Milan, alike renowned for her consummate 
art, her beauty, and ber unrivaled voica! Ah! how the 
audience was moved !—how it trembled with expectant 
ecstasy |—the cartuin rose. 

The hunter’s chorus was listened to with religious atten- 
tion; the baritone’s song and cabaletta which follow 
caused but a slight impression, in spite of their veritable 
excellence, and the shifting of the scene to the park where 
Lucia makes her first appearance was welcomed with a 
hushed murmur of delight. 

A frail, white-robed female form advanced toward the 
footlights; her eyes were cast down, and she moved 
slowly near the prompter’s box. There she stood still, 
raised her eyes and gazed full upon the audience, 

A howl of anger and disappointment arose from the 
crowded house. 

“ Non é Alfieri !" (Sho is not Alfieri!) was echoed on all 
sides ; groans, hissing and stamping of feet drowned tle 
Spbhivatra: Some vociferously cried out, ‘‘ Basta! basta! 
wo want Alfieri !” 

The frail woman confronting the enraged audience 
appe.red not in the least disconcerted, and walked necoueely 
around tha stage during the uproar. 

A man peeped out from the side-scenes, It was the 
director. 

* Who is that woman ?” he es:ed. ‘It is not Alfieri !” 

“No one saw her enter,’ was the reply. 

Again the conductor raised his baton; the unknown 
prima donna seeme! to rouse herself from her pensive- 
ness and lethargy, and moved solemnly toward the centre 
of the stage. 

The clamor had cessed. She raised her eyes to the 
levol of the fir-t tier, and stood in full force of the light. 
She was wondronsly beautiful, but white—white as a 
shroud of snow ; deathly, spectrally white !—nof a tinge 
of rose enhanced the marble graces of her face, which was 
purely, faultlessly Greek. 

Her eyes, black and radiant, flashed luridly. When 
she dropped them their tint became sad, gray and cre- 
pusenlar. Her lips shone red as vermilion, and seemed 
like a gash—like a hideous gash when contrasted with the 
glacial whiteness and rigidity of her face. 

Her hair, long and purplish, in undulate tresses rioted 
over her shoulders. She had no ornaments, A tuberose 
thrust in a rebellious curl adorned her brow ; around her 
throat was a piece of broad, black velvet, Her dress was 
white—all whita 

She gazed weirdly upon the audience, and began, in a 
Gtrange, vague, unearthly tone of voice, the ravishing 
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aria of ‘‘Lucia” upon her entrance. I was present, aaa ne) oe es cas ee es 
recall perfectly the cold sensation and chilliness I fels 
when she delivered the first few notes of her song. 

It seemed to me as if some humid cavern had been 
suddenly opened upon me, and that I had breathed the 
first icy watts of air emanating therefrom. 

She continued ; not a sound save her voice was heard. 
Her hands hung listlossly by her side. I do not remem-~ 
ber bow she finished. I heard her first strarge tones 
change to a soft, sweet voice of fascinating, bell-like 
brilliancy, and I awoke from a trance by hearing the 
audience shriek and stamp with delight, 

The applause was feverish and frantic, then suddenly 
ceased as if by enchantment; the strange woman had 
turned aside and had begun the ordinary stage business 
and duet with Edgardo, as Alfieri would have done. 

The first act ended in an indescribable state of wonder 
and amazement. 

“Whois she? Whois she? What avoice !” and such 
exclamations were heard on all sides, 

The director appeared at this moment, evidently anx- 
ious to find out for himself who the beautifal pale song- 
stress was, but could answer no inquiries, 

In the meantime I hurried bebind the scenes to Alfieri’s 
dressing-room, where I had often gone to chat with her, 
expecting to eee this marvelous creature. 

The apartment was illuminated ; Lucia’s bridal cos- 
tume for the second act was ready on the sofa; o bottle 
of Asti wine, which Alfieri always partook of between 
the acts, stood on the table; but naught proved that the 
room had been occupied previously—nothing showed the 
presence of the newcomer. 

I waited a few minutes, took a few whiffs from my 
cigarette, and was about to return, when I spied upon the 
floor an earring of such uncommon size that I stooped to 
pick it up, and gazed upon it in wonder. 

It was 8 solitaire diamond, richly set, of a slight green- 
ish tint! I knew the value of green diamonds, and 
estimated this one to be worth seven to eight thousand 
dollars, being finer than any I had seen in the famous 
vaults of Dresden. 

I hastened down to the director's office to remit it, 
thinking it belonged to the newcomer or to Alfieri. The 
director was absent, and I heard the bell ring for the 
sccond act. I held the diamond in my hand and hastened 
to my seat, 

Tho uiknown woman again entered ; she was, if possible, 
a tinge paler than before, She wore gloves this time, and 
her lips were not so cruelly red. She sang, and, ye gods, 
what song! Her voice soared, spread, fused with other 
invisible voices; it rang sonorously, and murmured di- 
vinely in magnificent power and harmony—a voice all fire, 
a Voice all soul! 

I trembled—the audience quivered. Still that strange 
being stood in the same position, still did her great, 
luminous black eyes gaze continually upward ; she seemed 
not to heed her fellow-artists ; the bewilderment of Ed- 
gardo, the anxious, inquiring glance of Ashton did not 
move her ; she would glide by them like a sylph, a vision 
—light, ethereal, graceful. No one heard her walk—she 
sang ! 

Again the curtain went down, again the house cried out 
with delirium. ‘‘ Brava! brava |” shouted the begemmed 
aristocrats in the boxes, ‘Brava! brava!” yelled the 
rabble. No one appeared. 

Again I went to Alfieri’s box while the ballet (which in 
those days was performed between the acts of the opera) 
was going on, but it was empty; ao I returned to listen to 
the spimated discussions end conversations in the louty. 
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“Alfieri is eclipsed; she is Pasta and Persiani com- 
bined! ’Tis the Bestrice of ante descended from 
heaven !” said one, 

** An angel !” cried another, 

A friend came from behind the scenes. 

“Well, what newa, Ricciardo ? Have you seen her ?” 

“No, but Grazzini has” (Grazzini was the tenor, a 
handsome fellow), ‘‘and he tells me be spoke to her— 
forced to do so by some subtle, magnetic attraction. He 
told her of his wonder, his admiration, his love, I believe, 
and she answered him, in Milanese di:lect, ‘ We shall meet 
again.’” 

The bell rang, and the curtain went up slowly. The 
lights seemed to burn badly, and the heat was stifling, but 
upon the entrance of the mysterious stranger a sudden 
chill pervaded every one, 

We did not breathe to listen, and as I gazed upon her, 
charmed by her supernatural beauty, I noticed that from 
one of her ears hung a bright, large stone, similar to the 
one I held in my hand. Scarcely had I seen it when she 
caught my eye. She smiled—the only time. I averted 
my glance. The music went on. . 

The scene, where the unhappy Lucia, after having been 
dragged to the altar by her heartless brother, realizes the 
full atrocity of his conduct, seemed to influence the 
sombre, sprite-like prima donna, for she roused herself at 
Jast and acted—acted with the frenzy of passion, acted 
with the sublimity of pathos and despair. She was in- 
tense, superb, in the mad scene. Her voice had sobs of 
anguish. 

Up, up, swelled the vertiginous staccato, high above the 
moans of the orchestra. She raved, she wept, and the 
large tears rolled down her white cheeks ; her hair floated 
wildly over her quivering shoulders, aud still rang forth 
her magical, heart-rending, angelic notes. I trembled ; 
the house groined. 

The mad-scene now neared its end, and the musicians, 
as if ord-red, ceased toplay. They looked at her, and she 
sang alone and unaccompanied, It was terrible, unique, 
sublime. 

The culminating point arrived, and the pains and pangs 
of Donizetti’s masterpiece vilyrated on her lips as they had 
never done on lips before. She gazed wildly, stupidly 
about when she stopped, and I saw drops of blood ooze 
from her mouth and drip upon her dress; she fell heavily 
upon the stage, and the curtain went down slowly. The 
house was in tears, 


Half an hour Jater all Milan knew of the miraculous per-: 


formance at the Scala; the jast act was listened to without 
curiosity, Lucia not appearing in it. Nothing occurred 
except the sudden indisposition of the tenor, Grazzini, 
who was taken ill, and who, I afterward learned, died that 
night. 

Milan, outdoors, all fan, frolic and animation, conld not 
comprehend the story told and repeated in the calés and 
on the squares by members of the andienca, The reports 
were called exaggerated, and the singer’s phenominal 
voice a myth. 

But no one contd find her, and it was in vain that I 
waited for an hour in Altieri’s box, hoping to meet her. 

The director told me confidentially that he was as non- 
plussed as the audience, and had never beheld the marvel- 
ous singer before. Then, as he left me, he superstitiously 
added : 

** She was a spirit, I believe.” 

Full of conflicting thoughts, I walked sadly homeward, 
and heard again through the quiet streets, far away from 
the riot and revel of the carnival, the heavenly echo of 
that unutterably divine voice, 
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I walked on, and passed across the St. Italda Cemetery 
to near my home. It was late. The noise of Milans 
festivities reached my ear from time to time faintly, but 
I heeded it not, wrapped as I was in my reverie and 
musing. 

Within a few steps of my house, separated by a high 
wall from the end of the graveyard, there, beneath a few 
cypress-trees, in the full glare of the moan I beheld a 
rather unusual sight. 

The cemetery through which I passed Segalasty every 
night, and which 1 knew in every nook and corner, seemed 
in that particular spot to present a different aspect than it 
ordinarily did. 

I advanced, and remarked with astonishment that a 
tomb had been desecrated, and that a ovffin had becn 
exhumed ! 

Sure enough, the sod on either side was all strewn and 
scattered here and there, footprints were plainly visible, 
and, to my horror, I saw that the coffia was open. In it, 
wrapped in a faded yellow shroud, was a human form. 

I was about to call for the guard when my eye was 
attracted by a twinkling near the top of the coffin. 

I stooped over, and, to my amazement, saw a dinmond 
earring in the lobe of the corpse’s ear—the mate of the one 
IT had found. 

The moonlight, checkered by the tree-boughs, did not 
allow me to get a view of the face, and, trembling like o 
leaf, I drew aside and lita match. Approaching, I gazed 
on the body before me. It was that of the spectral 
songstress ! 

Utterly bewildered, with haggard eyes and quivering 
knees, I grasped at the coffin lid and hurriedly replaced 
it over the livid face. On it was written in large letters : 


“Virarnia CossEt, 

Queen of Soprani, 
Died September, 1781, 
Requiescat in pace.” 


I remember a wild thrill of horror came over me, and T 
fell senseless. For weeks I raved in delirium. When I 
had sufficiently recovered, I left Milan. People were still 
talking of the mysterious prima donna and the famous re- 
presentation of Lucia. They have not understood, but I 
believe in spirits. 


Tuene was a rich Basque who lived at Seville in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and his name was Don 
Francisco Figaroa. He was a great man with the ladies, 
and like Don Jann, was said to be irresistible, At tho 
same time there lived at Sevilla a barber, who was a very 
sly fellow. One day he took it into his head to fall in love 
with a hizb-born lady, and in order to obtain a rendez- 
vous ho disguised himself as a gentleman. The lady was 
caught in the trap, and the barber went to the rendezvous 
with the intention of giving himself out as the gallant 
Don Francisco. After the usual compliments, the barber 
had to give his name. Sure of his effect, he whispered it 
in the lady's ear, syllable by sytlable: ‘* Madame, your 
servitor and passionate admirer is named Don Francisco Fi- 
ga-ro——.” This last syllable had scarcely fallen from his 
lips when the lady, who knew the real Don Francisco, 
laughed in his face. The barber understood, kept calm, 
and insisted that his name was Don Francisco Figaro. 
The incident was known all over the town the next day, 
and that is how tbe barber, musician and man of letters 
came to be called Figaro, and only escaped being de- 
nounced as an impostor by not pronouncing the first letter 
of the alphabet. The above account is traditional at Se- 
ville, If it is not true, it is at any rate ‘‘ ben trovato,” 
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FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 


Farrx, Hope and Love together stood, 
With flowing waves of sun-touched hair, 
In truth a beauteous sisterhood — 
I could not choose, each seemed so fair. 


Faith’s clear brown eyes were fixed afar; 
And though her robe showed many a stain 
Of traveled road and wearying load, 
Heavenward she looked through mist and rain. 


She dried the mourner's falling tear; 
The captive half forgot his chain, 
And smiled again when she drew near, 

Who came like sunshine after rain. 


Love’s sweet blue eyes were dim with tears, 
She moved about with noiseless grace, 
Her tender heart forgot its fears, 
And often sought the dreariest place. 
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‘(THE CAPTIVE HALF FORGOT HIS CHAIN, AND SMILED AGAIN WHEN SHE DREW NEAR.” 


And ever when her heart felt sad, 
And ever when her feet were sore, 

She downward glanced, and then grew glad 
To see the shining cross she bore. 


Hope’s sparkling orbs o’erflowed with light, 
Her buoyant feet scarce touched the ground, 
And even in the darkest night, 
Some ray from moon or star she found. 


Where Faith's clear eyes forgot to look, 
And Hope went out with saddened tread, 
Her quiet way she softly took, 
And many a prayer and blessing said. 


Said I, ‘*O maid of gentle mien, 
Though fair are all you sisters three, 

Each tenderest grace in you is seen”— 
And so I chose sweet Charity. 
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By N. Rosrnson, 


Tuzre is no city in Spain so thoroughly representative 
of the Middie Ages as Segovia. It is quaint to a most 
fascinating degree, and so out of the rush of the Nineteenth 
Century, that one insensibly takes to day-dreaming, and 
forgets, when within the city’s dented walls, wire and 
tape, and steam and rail, and other civilizing destroyers 
of mind and body. 

Segovia is perched on a rocky knoll which rises east 
and west in a valley—the celebrated Alcazar being 
situated on the western point. The trout-stream of 
Eresma girdles it on the north with its brawling tributary 
el Clamores, the wooded banks presenting a charming con- 
trast to the all too near bleak and barren hills, 

Having stated that the city was medieval, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it is encircled by picturesquely 
dilapitated old walls of enormous strength, overgrown 
with ferns and lichens and mosses, and guarded by 
towers built by King Alfonso VL Segovia is eminently 
® Castilian city, and its quaint houses, its hanging bal- 
conies, its bizarre Plaza, its charming Cathedral, and its 
wonderful Aqueduct, repay the visitor, even though he 
climb the Calvarsis with peas in his shoes. The three 
sights of Segovia are the Aloazar, the Aqueduct, and the 
Cathedral ; and they are sights ! 

Colmenares states that Tubal firet peopled Spain, and 
that then no less prominent a personage than Hercules 
founded Segovia. In due time Hispan erected El Puente, 
the bridge, as they will persist in calling the aqueduct, 
which the city now bears on its shield, with the head of 
one of Pompey’s sons looking over it. This pure Roman 
work, from its resemblance to the masonry of Alcantara 
and Merida, was probably erected by Trajan, but neither 
‘Segovia nor its aqueduct is mentioned by the ancients, 
with whom such mighty works seem to have been matters 
of course. 

This aqueduct was constructed for the purpose of re- 
lieving the citizens of a scramble down the steep barks 
to the rivers, where water was not of the sweetest; tho 
Rio Frio was diverted at the Sierra Fonfria, nine miles 
from Segovia, and its waters brought to the city. The 
aqueduct begins near San Gabriel, and is as crooked as a 
ram’s horn, the bends being for the purpose of breaking 
the force of the current. For 1,800 and odd years these 
enormous blocks of granite, without mortar or cement, have 
resisted the hand of Time, and at the date of my visit 
they looked as though they were prepared to give battle 
to the venerable Scytheman for another thousand years, 
at least. 

The Aqueduct runs 216 feet to the first angle or bend ; 
then 462 feet to the second, at La Concepcion ; then 925 
feet to the third, at San Francisco; and then 937 feet to 
tha city wall. Some portions are comparatively modern, 
but the repair is so clumsy that you have no difficully in 
tracing it. These patches occur near the bends of La 
Concepcion and San Francisco. The date of its construc- 
tion is lost in the mists of antiquity. It was respected 
by the Goths, was broken down in 1071 by the Moors of 
Toledo, who sacked Segovia, and destroyed thirty-five out 
of the 320 arches of which the aqueduct is composed. It 
remained in ruins till August 26th, 1483, when Isabella 
employed one Juan Escovedo, a monk in the Parral Con- 
vent, to repair it, who was blessed with the happy in- 
spiration of imitating the model before him, instead of 
starting a new school, and to this tasteful son of the 
Church is due the first restoration of the Greco-Roman 


style in Spain. What waz Juan Esoovedo’s fee for this 
job ? When he repuired to Seville to report ite comple- 
tion, Isabella presented him with the woodwork of the 
scaffoldings, Juan was the son of a carpenter, and was 
born in the Astarias, in 1547. 

The Aqueduct commences with single arches, which rise 
higher as the dip of the ground deepens ; the upper tiers 
are uniform of the line, until they become double. Those 
of the three central are the loftiest, being 102 feet high. 
This mortarless, cementless work is common with similar 
erections of the Romans, and unites simplicity, proportion, 
solidity and utility. An inscription formerly ran between 
the tiers of the central arches, while in the niche above is 
the battered effigy of a saint, replacing a statue of Trajan. 

Some learned antiquarians insist that the Aqueduct was 
built by one Licinius, but the unwashed—and they are ex- 
ceedingly unwashed in Segovia—call it el Puente del Dia- 
bolo—‘‘ the devil's bridge”—for the good reason that his 
Satanic Majesty, who was deeply enamored of a lady of 
Segovia, offered to do anything that lay in his power 
which she might demand, in retuen for her favors. This 
young lady, who was of a lazy, yet practical turn of mind, 
and who was tired of scrambling down and climbing up 
the hill to fetch water, promised 'all that Mephistopheles 
solicited, provided he would build an aqueduct in one 
night. This, of course, he did, but having omitted one 
stone, the work was not completed on time, and according 
to specification and contract, so the maiden was freed 
from her promise, and the Old Gentleman compelled to 
“take a back seat.” 

I would advise all sightseers in Segovia to repair to the 
corner of the Calle de Gascos, in order to obtain the best 
view of this wonderful work. From San Juan, also, one 
can obtain a very satisfactory view of it. 

In 1803 a Spanish Hausseman proposed to Charles 1V. 
to open the whole of the Plaza del Azoguejo, and to make 
@ grand square, with the Aqueduct exposed to view on one 
side. Happily, however, the French invasion marred this 
scheme, for the quaint, irregular, dilapidated and mean 
buildings around, render the Aqueduct the emphatio fea- 
ture, causing it to appear larger and nobler by the vivid 
contrast, 

As old, or older, than the Aqueduct is a rude atatne of 
cither Heroules or of a hunter with a boar’s head, which 
is embedded in the stair-wall of a tower in Santo Domingo 
el Real. In this tower most curious old frescoes with 
Arabic inscriptions were discovered, much ia the style of 
the painting in the Alhambra. The convent attached, 
once called La Casa de Hercules, was handed over to the 
nuns in 1513. 

The visitor to Segovia insensibly turns from the Aqueduct 
to the Cathedral—as glorious a bit of Gothio as ever de- 
lighted the heart of a Pugin or a Street. This magnificent 
pile is built of warm-colored stone, and as the setting sun 
lights it up, the sight is one that the mind's eye retains 
for long and many a day. The Cathedral is one of the 
finest in all Spain, and is the last of the pure Gothic, since 
Renaissance was just commencing to creep into the cul- 
tured minds of ecclesiastical architects. 

A square tower rises 330 feet. Originally it was 350 
feet high, but fear of lightning induced the Dean and 
Chapter to lower it fwenty feet. The older Cathedral was 
almost destroyed by the reformers, or Communeros, in May, 
1520, who commenced business by pulling down churches, 
hanging the authorities, plundering the rich, and burning 
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houses for the public good. The Alcazar, however, held 
out against the mob, and a few relics were saved. The 
new and present building was begun in 1525, by Juan Gil 
de Ontufion, and his son, Rodrigo Gil, after tue designs of 
s beautiful cathedral at Salamanca. The color of the 
stone is exqrisite. The west front of the exterior is disap- 
pointing from its baldness and want of ornamentation, 
while the east end bewilders by over-richness. The in- 
terior is very light and striking, from the bold and well- 
arranged designs of the arches, and the richness and elab- 
orateness of the vaulting. The stained glass is exception- 
ally vivid in color, The church plate is very costly and 
massive, while the chalice, given by a Duque de Albu- 
querque, is worth a Jew’s ransom. The high altar is 
surrounded by lofty iron railings, richly gilt. The great 
reablo, composed of precious marbles, was put up by 
Charles I[L The ¢rascoro is enriched with the salmon- 
colored marbles of which the beautiful diamond-formed 
pavement is partly composed. The ancient sepalchral 
tombs were carted out and lumbered up near the entrance. 
Among them was an effigy of Rodrigo Gil, who died in 1577. 
Near the gate, in the Capilla de la Piedad, is a magnificent 
retablo designed in 1571. It represents the depogition 
trom the Cross, and the agony of the Virgin is intensely 
rendered. The once fine picturo of St. Thomas, by 
Alonzo Sanchez Covllo, 1578, was repainted, in 1845, by 
an ignoramus, Mariano Quinta Panilla. The Gothio clois- 
ters were taken down and put up again, in 1524, by Juan 
Campero. Among the sepulchres, that of Diego de 
Covarubbias, who died in 1576, repays ‘‘along and down- 
ward gaze.” The prelate is arrayed in his vestments of 
state. Adjacent to this is the tomb of the Infante Don 
Pedro, son of Enrique II., who was allowed by his nurse 
to slip from her arms, in 1366, while standing at a window 
ia the Alcazar. Poor babe! had he been a cottier’s child 
he might hive escaped so untimely a fate. 

The tomb of the fair but frail Maria del Salto, or Mary 
of the Leap, is also in this corner, This lady, a Jewess, 
who was accused of adultery, was about to be cast from a 
rock, but, in the supremity of her terror, she called on 
the name of the Virgin, who visibly appeared, and lowered 
her as if borne on wings. The quondam Jewess w.is then 
baptized Muria del Salto. She became a s.:int, and died 
in 1237. 

I would advise stont climbers to ascend the tower; bnt 
the lungs and understandings should be in the best possi- 
ble condition, and riveted. The panoramio vi>w from the 
summit is magnificent, embracing as it does the Alcazar, 
the city, its plazas, courts, houses, gardens, gigantic 
aqueduct, and the mountain distances, 

The Alcazar commandsa pilgrimage, for it needa climb- 
ing to reach it, as it stands like the prow of Segovia over 
the rushing waters—and how they do rush ! 

The readers of the adventures of Gil B.as will recollect 
that he was confined in this very fortress, and the de- 
scription of his incarceration is not the least interesting 
portion of that fascinating book. The great keep is 
studded with those bastions, or turrets, at the angles, 
which are so prevalent in Castilian strongholds, Tue 
building was originally Moorish, and was magnificently 
repaired in 1452-58, by Enrique ]V., who reside and 
kept his treasures in it. At his death, the Governor, 
André de Cabregra, husband of Beatrice d» Bobadilla, the 
early friend of Isabella, ‘‘ held the fort” for her, together 
with its many chests, with a tenacity that contributed 
in no small degree to the accession of the latter to the 
throne. It was from this Alcazar that Isibella, on the 
13th of December, 1474, pr.ceeded in state und was pro- 
claimed Queen of Castile 


Io 1476 the Segovia mob rose against André Cabrera, 
and were for hurling him over the bluff into the brawling 
Eresma, a fate that befell many a worthy citizen of that 
wonderful old town. Isabella, when she learned of this 
rising, ordefd her palfrey to be saddled, and the gates 
hiving been opened, rode ont alone amongst the ex: 
cited populace, and at once awed the mob by her pre 
sence of mind and mujesty. What a subject for an 
historical picture ! what a buckground ! Whatcolor ! what 
picturesque costames ! and the beautiful qu: en, alone on 
her white palfrey, like a rock agaiost which the angry 
waves harmlessly buffeted themselves. I wonder that 
some of onr rising artists would not endeavor to reproduce 
this startling scene, 

Charles V. was so mightily pleased with the resistance 
offered by the Alcazir to the Communeros in 1520, that 
he kept up the fortress after a right regal fashion, spend- 
ing a great deal of money on it. Philip II., his son, was 
also its generous patron, and he was so enamored of it 
that he caused the salons to be re-decorated, and anything 
approaching a rent to be put into the best repair. Philip 
V. converted the tower into a state prison, and clapped 
into it the Dutch charlatan, Ripperda, who rose from 
street - scraping to be Prime Minister. Several other, 
but less notable people, were favored with this monarch’s 
paternal regard by being permitted free entry into the 
Alcazar, the coming out being quite another question. 

The Alcazar was ceded to th» Crown in 1764, by the 
hereditary Alcaide, the Conde de Chinchon, whose an- 
eestor had so hospitably welcomed the luokless Charles L 
of England. Here Cromwell’s futare victim lodged and 
lay on the 13th of September, 1623, and supped, says the 
record, on ‘‘oartaine trouts of extraordinary greatness,” 
Poor Charles! better for him to bave remained in the 
Alcazar eating ‘‘ trouts of extraordinary greatness” than to 
have stuck in the window at Carisbrooke Castle later on, and 
futher, to have passed, on that grim January morning, to 
his doom throngh a window of the palace at Whitehall. 

The Alcazar palace was used as an artillery college until) 
its destruction by fire, on the 7th of March, 1862, The 
general claracter was Gothic-Moorish ; the ceilings, cor- 
nices and friezes were splen:jidly gilt, especially those in 
the Salade Trono and the Sala do Recibimieato. An in- 
scription in one room gav» the names of many Kings and 
Queens, from Catalina, 1412, down to Philip IT., 1592, 
whose shield quarters the arms of England, in the right 
of his wife, Englund’s Mary. 

A window in the Sala de los Reyes is remarkable from the 
very tragic episods that occurred in connection with it. 
One of the ladies of the court of Enrique II. was engaged 
in dandliog the Infante while amasing him by pointing out 
various sights to be scen from the casement. The child, 
excited by something, suddenly gave a plunge, and with 
a wild scream burst from its nurse’s arms and fell on the 
rocks below, a shapeless mass of blood and pulp. The 
unfortunate lady was with difficulty restrained from fling- 
ing herself after her charge. Hur fate was very speedily 
determined, however, for she was, by order of the King, 
decapitated ere sunset. 

Io cne of the now dismantled rooms the savant, Alonzo 
el Sabio, pursued his astronomical studies—studies that led 
him to doubt the sun's moving aroand the earth. While 
engaged one wintry night with some tUuminati in advanc- 
ing his theory, a flash of lightning so vivid, so prolonged 
as to scare the disputants, blazed in the apartment, and 
thio was recognized as a signal from heaven that such 
theories must be distasteful. The disputers ceased, and 
as a warning against such impions vagaries in the future, 
« model of the rope with which Si. Fraucis was in the 
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habit of flaying himself was put up, the original being 
worn as a penance by the King. 

I made the descent to the Eresma by the Puerta Cas- 
tellona, for the purpose of gazing at the Alcazar, and 
seated by the brawling Clamores, surrounded by chatter- 
ing washerwomen, the Naiads of the river, looked up at the 
quaint old fortress, and bethought me that if those grim 
and dented walls could speak, what semi-Arabian Nights 
entertainments they could afford to develop. A thousand 
and one—ay, ten thousand and one! 

And these Javanderas! How picturesquely décolleté / 
how primitive in pose! how unartificial in gesture! 
Naked to the knee, uncovered as to bosom, these ladies 
splashed and rinsed, and thumped and washed, as did their 
mothers and grandmothers, and great-great-ever-so-great- 
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Of course I visited the celebrated Cyprus-tree opposite 
the Carmelitas descalzas, for it marks the exact spot 
where Maria del Salto alighted unhurt, while in the ad- 
jacent chapel is the statue of the Virgin through invoking 
whom she owed her miraculous escape. This statue was 
concealed during the time the Moors possessed Segovia, 
but reappeared in its present site when the Christians re- 
covered the city, and thereupon the convent was built 
and richly endowed. 

I wandered about this beautiful quaint old town, in 
which every house is a study for a painter, and found 
myself at last at the Alameda, a public promenade on the 
ramparts, shaded by fine acacias, and the approach to 
which, on the Cathedral side, is through a beautiful 
Moorish horseshoe arched gateway. From thence some 


LOS PINARES, NEAR SEGOVIA. 


grandmothers before them, at a date when soap was still 
in the womb of the undiscovered secrets of science, 
Ruddy, handsome, with exquisitely molded forms, auda- 
cious eyes, and blue-black hair; with colored kerchiefs of 
yellow or red or peacock-blue on their shapely heads, 
they formed a picture both unique and animated. In 
thus singing their charms, I do not attempt to say that all 
these industrious ladies were handsome or well-formed, 
but this I do say, that a large percentage would pass 
muster without even so much as a challenge. 

I sat gazing atthem from a cliff called Fuencisla. This 
cliff was named Fustillans by the Romans, and is known 
as La Peiia Grajera, Here, in the good old times, the 
bodies of criminals cast from the Tarpeian Rock above used 
to be dashed to pulp, and here the wily crows used to come 
and enjoy a ghastly banquet, picking the bones of the 
ill-fated malefactor till they shone defiance to the sun. 


stone steps led me up to a most curious old Norman 
church, with an open cloister running round it, with 
beautifal circular arches and dogtoothed moldings ; 
opposite is a kind of Hétel de Ville, with a fine gateway, 
cloistered ‘ patio,” and staircase carved ‘‘d jour.” In a 
narrow street, a little lower down, is the exquisite Gothic 
facade of the Casa de Segovia, and turning to the left is 
another curious and beautifal church, La Vera Cruz, 
built by the Templurs, and with a little chapel in it on the 
exact model of that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
The zigzag and dogtooth moldings round the windows 
and doorways are very fine. 

A little higher up is the Parral, a deserted convent, with 
a beautifal church, cichly carved portal and choir, fine 
monuments, cloisters and gardens ; the latter had such a 
reputation that they gave rise to the saying, ‘‘ Las huertas 
del Parral, paraiso terrenal,” 
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The superb coro was raised, in 1494, by Juan de Ruesga, ; whom, Juan, the celebrated Marques de Villena, founded 
The walnut silleria was elaborately carved, in 1526, by | the convent on the site of his famous duel, where he de- 
Bartolomé Fernandez; the retablo mayor was painted, in | feated three antagonists. 

1526, by Diego de Urbian, for the Pacheco family, one of It is shocking to see how shamefully the superb white 
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marble sepulchres of Juan and his wife, Maria, knesling 
with an attend.nt, have been treated. Chipped, broken, 
2 piece cut out here, a fragment knocked off there, these 
splendid works of art are barely enabled to show the 
visitor of to-day, in certain places, whut they once were. 

The ceilings of the Library and Refectory were pccu- 
linrly qraint. I visited the Museo Provincial in the Epis- 
ec: pal Palace, which contains some bizarre portraits of 
monks and nuns, and a few MSS., but none of the wealth 
that antiquarians and bookworms are in search of is to be 
found here. The Aqueduct and Outhedral and Alcazar 
must satisfy. 

I climbed up to the Plaza de la Constitucion, which is 
like the square of an old German town, having endlessly 
varied and colored houses with high roofs, and was glad 
to find rest and a table with the invariably good chocolate 
and white bread of the country. The bishop lives in a 
picturesque old palace in the Plaza of San Esteban, the 
fine church opposite, with its beautiful tower, Saxon 
arches, and open cloister, being dedicated to that saint. 
This house is the original one purchased for St. Theresa 
in 1574, by Dofia Ana de Ximenes, who was the first lady 
to réceive the habit in Segovia. It is dedicated to St. 
Joseph, and the first Mass was said in it by St Jobn of 
the Cross. The nuns, says Lady Herbert of Lee, main- 
tain the reformed rule in all its austerity. They show the 
saint’s cell, now converted into an oratory, and also the 
room of 8t. John of the Cross, whose convent is in the 
valley below, just outside the walls of the town. There 
his body rests—that body still uncorrupted, of one whom 
it has been truly said, that he was a ‘“‘cherub in wisdom 
and a seraph in Iove,” On the door of his cell is his 
favorite sentence : 

* Pati et contemni pro Te!” 


This convent is rich both in his letters and in those of 
St. Theresa, Here it was that the saint received the news 
of the death of her favorite brother, Laurence de Cepeda. 


She was quietly at work during recreation when he ap- 


peared to her; the saint, without uttering a word, put 
down her work and hastened to the choir to commend the 
departing spirit to our Lord. She had no sooner knelt 
before the blessed sacrament than an expression of in- 
tense peace and joy came over her face, Her sister asked 
hor the reason, and she told them that our Lord had then 
revealed to her the assurance that ber brother was in 
heaven. His sudden death occurred at the very moment 
wien he had appeared to her in her recreation-room. 
Over the door of her oratory are the words: ‘*Seek the 
cross”; ** Desire the cross”; and a little further on, ‘‘ Let 
us teach more by works than by words.” 

The Church of San Millan, outside the walls, is well 
worthy a visit. It is pure Romanesque in style, with ex- 
ternal cloisters, and dates from 1250. The portal of San 
Martin attracts the eye, while in the church are the tombs 
of Don Rodrigo, in armor, and of Gonzalo Herrera and his 
wife. 

The tower in the Plaza de San Esteban is a noble 
thirteenth-century tower of five stories, of elegant arcades, 
round arches alternating with the pointed. 

A walk up the Valley of the Eresma leads to the Casade 
Moneda, or mint, This necessary establishment was 
founded by Alfonso VIL, rebnilt by Enrique IV., in 1455, 
and repaired and refitted with German machinery by 
Philip 1L in 1586. Formerly all the national coinage was 
siruck in this mint, as the river afforded water-power, 
while the adjoining Alcazir formed a pretty sufe treasury, 
so far es thick walls, iron bare, and oaken doors with giant 
locka were concerned. In 1730 the go!d and silver coinage 
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was transferred to Madrid, and, daring my visit to Segovia, 
they were striking off nothing but copper, the metal 
coming from Rio Tinto. 

_ The Puerta de Santiago is Moorish. Everywhere in 
Segovia the granite portals and peculiar Toledan ball 
ornaments prevail, the gate of San Andres being quite a 
picture. In fact, the gate of any walled town is a place of 
interest in Spain. This is the spot to seek for character 
and color. To lounge near the gateway and watch the 
inhabitants, so delightfully and unconsciously pictur- 
esque, pass in and ont, is a species of entertainment that 
pays to the uttermostand last minute, The lazy soldiery, 
the gayly-attired women who hover round the military, 
the water-carriers, the washerwomen, the fruit-sellers, the 
mule-drivers with their lightly caparisoned mules and 
asses, the hawkers, the peasants from the distant mount- 
ains in their holiday dresses, the padrones, the hideous 
old women, the students, the religious processiors, ete., 
form a moving panorama that is as eatisfying to the eye as 
it is picturesque. 

These gates possessed a strange fascination for me, and 
I would repair thither of a morning, and seating myself in 
some vine-trellised venta, remain gazing at the bizarre 
sights till the heat of noon pronounced in favor of the 
siesta, 

How rigorously those stiff-necked oustom-house officials 
examined the packets of the countryfolk for contraband, 
unless the reals were slipped into their willing palms! 
How cruelly that corporal, in his red cap, long blue coat 
and sandaled, dirty, naked feet, treated that black-eyed, 
black-haired, red-lipped and voluptuously-formed, short- 
skirted sefiorita, who, it was evident, loved the son of Mars 
not wisely, but too well! I was witness to her ardor, his 
coolness, her tears, his rebuffs, and I felt for her. Iam 
quite prepared to think that she was a shameless slut, bat 
she looked so picturesque, and she loved so well, that I 
found forgiveness in my heart for her all the time. 

And those mule-drivers—what heavy stage villains! 
‘What a chance for opera-bouffe! what a ‘show’ for a 
chorus! They have never yet been properly done, not 
even by the indefatigable Colonel Mapleson. Our entre- 
preneurs should visit Segovia for color. They should 
sit in that gate and watch the crowd as it passes in and 
out, the tide as it ebbs and flows, A chorus of lavanderas, 
those bright, handsome washerwomen, a littlo less décollelée 
though, would insure the run of an opera if they could be 
intrusted with one of their national melodies, a sort of 
tra-la-la-lal chorus to the wringing of the linen of Segovia. 

The wine is particularly good in Sagovia; and the wine- 
shops seem busier than in any other city I visited in Spain, 
although I cannot call to recollection having beheld a 
single intoxicated person. The city’s prosperity once 
depended on its staple, wool, but there were only half a 
dozen ‘ one-horse” cloth factories going ia the subarb of 
San Lorenzo on the occasion of my visit. 

A movement was made in 1829 to introduce improved 
machinery, but the handloom weavers soon male short 
work of it. The cabafias or sheep-flocks of Segovia 
farnished the fleeces, and the Eresma offered a pecniiar 
water for washing the wool. The sheep washings and 
shearings were once. the grand attractions of the place, 
and “drew” nearly as well a3 a bull-fight. The flocks 
were driven in May into large Esquileos or quadrangles of 
two stories, over which a “‘ Fuctor” presided. First, the 
sheep went into the Sudadero, and when well sweated, their 
legs were tied by Ligadores, who handed them over to the 
shearers, each of whom would clip from eight t> ten sheep 
aday. When shorn, the animils next were taken to the 
Empegadero to be tarred anj branded, after which the 
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whole lot were looked over by the Capatuses or head 
shepherds, when the old and useless were selected for the 
butcher, while those spared were carefully attended to, as 
being liable to take eold after shearing and dix 

Segovia has undergone that process of war known a8 
“the sackeJ,” at the hands of the French. General Frere, 
on June 7th, 1808, entered the city, and although no re- 
sistance was Offered, the inhabitants imagining that they 
would be respected, it was given over to the soldiery, who 
*‘annexed ” everything they oould possibly lay their hands 
on. Terrible stories a:e still told of the tortures worthy 
citizens were put toin order tocompel them to divulge the 
whereabonts of their treasures, and the name of France is 
hated with a hatred only known to the swarthy Spaniard. 
One girl, a great beauty, Juanita Gomez, who becume in- 
fatuated by a French officer, with her lover, suftered a 
horrible death. They were surprised together by a band 
of Segovians, who bound them, and muffling their heads 
with cloaks, bore them to the rock overhanging La Pefia 
Grajera, Ata given signal the cloaks were removed, as 
were also the ligaments. The despairing lovers were then 
ordered to leap over the rock. In vain they pleaded, im- 
plored, prayed. A living wall of steel encompassed them. 
The girl was the first to leap. The man, a craven, clung 
to the feet of his grim executioners, to the grass, to the 
rocks, and eventually his fingers had to be chopped off in 
order to compel him to take the death-fall. Tiris is only 
one instance of the feeling against the sackers of Segovia. 
The best excursion from Segovia is to San Ildefonso, or 
La Granja, which can be struck by rail or diligence. This 
cool castle in the air—as the difference in Summer be- 
tween La Granja and Madrid is as 68° to 83° Fahrenheit, 
say the Castilians—is a worthy chateau of the King of 
Spain, As he is the first and loftiest of all earthly sover- 
eigns, so his abode soars nearest to heaven. The eleva- 
tion of his residence at least cannot be doubted, as the 
palace is placed on the northwest range of the Sierra, 
some 3,840 feet above the level of the sea, and thus, in the 
same latitude as Naples, stands higher, than the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius, 

The surrounding locality is truly Alpine—rocks, forests, 
crystal streams, waterfalls—la Pefalara towering 8,500 feet 
above all, While Nature is truly Spanish at La Granja, 
art is most decidedly French, for the one idea’d Philip V. 
could conceive no other excellence but that of Marly and 
Versailles. This King’s shyness, Jike that of the present 
King of Bavaria, drove him into retirement, and he asked 
for nothing better than the company of his wife and his 
confessor. He was no sooner fixed on the Spanish throne 
than he medit:ted its abdication, always hurboring, like 
Tlenry III. of Poland, a secret wish to return and reign in 
beloved France. It chanced that while hunting at Val- 
siin, in 1720, he discovered this granja, then a grange or 
farmhouse of the Segovian Monks of La Parral. He 
ought the site of them, and here he died, July 9th, 1746, 
aad here ho lies buried. 

The O.legiata, built in the form of a Latin cross, is the 
first objeot of interest. On each side are the royal pews, 
or iribunas, inclosed with glass. The dome, pendentives 
and ceiling are painted in fresco by those academical twins 
of common-place, Bayen and Mael'a. The white stucco 
is picked out with gilding, and the relablo is composed 
of fine jaspars with red pillars from Cabra, The altar was 
constracted at Naples, The tabernacle is of rich lapis- 
laznli. The Virgin’s wardrobs is absolutely dazzling in its 
magoificence, her cloak being incrusted with j-wels. 
The especial relic in this church is the staff of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, held by Christina while giving birth to 
Isabel JL The illustrous founder is buried in a chapel 


which lies to the west of the high altar, to which a door 
communicates ; but it is usually entered by the sacristy, 
and it was by this entrance that I visited it, The tomb 
of Philip V. and his wife, Iyabella Faraess with its medal- 
lions and Fame and Onarity, and other ornaments is in 
hideous taste, 

A portion of the grand old granja is atill preserved 
near the Fuente, for the buiidiug is a thing of expedients 
and patchwork, and so far is a bit of Spain, A long line 
of railing divides three sides of a squire. The centre body, 
with a dome, is destined for the royal family, the wings 
being appropriated to their suites, guards, and officers. 
The facade fronts tha garden, and is cheerful, although 
over-windowed, and looking like a long Corinthian con- 
servatory. The salons above and below were once filled 
with paintings and antiques, among which were the 
marbles of Queen Christina of Sweden, purchased for 
Spain by Camillo Rosconi. After having been long neg- 
lected they were oartad out to Madrid by Ferdinand VIL, 
when he restored and refinished the palace with his favor- 
ite modern trumpery. The royal apartments are light, 
airy, and agreeable, without being magnificent. Strange 
events could these walls chronicle, Here, in January, 
1724, Philip V. abdicated the crown, which he resumed 
in the next August, on the death of his son, urged once 
more to become a King by his wife, who, by all accounts, 
was pretty particularly weary of private life. Here, io ° 
1783, Charles IIL r-ceived the Count d’Artois (Charles X. 
of Francs) when on his wuy to take Gibraltar—a feat, how- 
ever, which he failed to accomplish. Here, on August 
18th, 1796, the minion Goday signed the famous and fatal 
treaty by which Spain was virtually handed over to revo- 
lutionized France. Here Ferdinand VIJ., September 
18th, 1832, revoked the decrea by which he had abolished 
the Salic law, and declared his daughter, Isabel, born 
October 10th, 1830, to be heiress to the crown, an act 
which led to civil war and disputed succession, Here 
Christina, in her turo, was deprived of royal rights, for 
here on August 12th, 1836, the rude soldiery, headed by 
one Garcia,a sergeant, compelled her to proclaim the 
Cadiz democratical institution of 1812. The result was 
the downfall and exile of the Queen Regent. 

The gardens of the Pulace are among the finest in Spain ; 
the grand walk in front, called the parterre—for everything 
here in name and style is French—looks over wondrous 
terraces and flowers and waters and picturesque mountains. 
Spring fruits ripen in the artificial garden in Autnmn. 
Everything is artificial, and the cost was 45,000,000 of 
piastres, the precise amount of Philip V.’s detts when he 
shuffled off this mortal coil, Ferdinand VI., Philip’s 
son and successor, stoutly refused to pay his fathcr’s 
debts. No amount of wheedling could induce him to 
part with o piastre, To form these gardens, rocks—nay, 
small monntains—were leveled, while great caverns were 
tunneled to admit of earth for the roots of trees. They 
were removing the earth in cne of these caverns while I 
was there, and the mound raised by the stuff dug out was 
of no mean proportion, 

San Idelfonso, after all, is but an imitation on a smaller 
scale of the gardens of Versailles, but its fountains are far 
more real than those of its celebrated French original. 
Pure water is the charm, requiring no force-pumps or 
pressure of any kind to send it flying ia diamond showers 
high into the air, The Cascada Cenador is a superb 
sheet of fulling water, which, under the sun of Castile, 
glitters like molten silver. It is suppiied from a large 
pond, which the people of Aranjuez are modest enough to 
term el Mar, or the ocean. 

The gardens, in which art vies with natur:, are divided 
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into high and low. They are laid out in grand style, 
being planted with avenues, labyrinths, statuary, etc., etc., 
including twenty-six fountains, the most famous, the 
Fama, throwing water 130 feet into the air. Philip Vv. 
stopped before it on its completion. ‘This cost me three 
millions,” he sighed, ‘‘and I have only been amused three 
minutes.” 

Charles IIT. came every year to La Granja to fish and 
shoot, and here he set up a linen and a glass ‘factory. 
While at La Granja a pleasant excursion can be made to 
the Quita Pesares, the Sans Soucie of Christina, and where 
this modern Dido first met the Aineas Mufioz. I walked 
over to Valsain three miles, the ancient hunting-seat of 
the Crown, and occupied by Philip V. during the burning 
of La Granja. There is boar-hunting in the royal 
preserves, and Alfonso was daily expected, with his young 
bride—a bride destined so soon to die—Mercedes. 

To return-to Segovia. No one should visit Spain with- 
out turning aside to see this wondrous old city of the 
Middle Ages—its walls, its Alcazar, its Cathodral, and its 
Aqneduct. 
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Tuart our riddles are degenerating into mere jeu d'esprit 
is a great calamity. When the solemn questions of life 
and destiny are changed into idle conccits, of what conse- 
quence can it be how they are answered? The fatal 
riddle of the Sphinx was no matter of wit and laughter. 
The strange question: ‘* What being has four feet, two 
feet and three feet; only one voice ; but whose feet vary, 
and when it has most, is weakest ?” so moved the men of 
Thebes that they gave Gidipus their kingdom and the 
hand of the queen for answering, ‘‘Man!” It required 
oideo-pous, swollen feet, to explain a riddle of the feet, and 
a man under the pressure of necessity to solve the prob- 
lem of mankind. The fable relates that when the Sphinx 
found her occupation gone she leaped from a high rock ; 
but she certainly did not destroy herself, for the poet’s 
lines are still trne: 

“Tho Sphinx is drowsy, 
Her wings are furied;* 


Her ear is heavy, 
She broods on the world.” 


She will continne to “brood on the world,” every mo- 
meut demanding ‘‘ the fate of the manchild and the mean- 
ing of man.” They who solve the riddie of their own 
humanity save themselves and others, while all who fail 
are devoured. It was no shrewd guess on the part of 
(Edipus—he was the answer, and in self-recognition he 
solved the problem, It took the right man, but the mo- 
ment of necessity was needed to bring him ont. That 
moment so fatal to all the fools in Thebes was the corona- 
tion of Cidipus, For nothing should a wise man return 
deeper thanks than for necessity. It brings him in con- 
tact with himself, disciplines his affections, ripens his un- 
derstanding, strengthens his nature and enriches his expe- 
rience ; it thrusts goodness and greatness upon him—it 
does more, it reveals to him the goodness and greatness 
latent in his nature. A moment of necessity is worth an 
age of opportunity. 

Ohvesargen’s Sphinx, in six volumes, shows us how the 
riddle is fallen from its high place, A riddle is now only 
a contndrum, and often a very coarse one at that. The 
“Demands Joyous,” the treatise of the Abbé Cotiro, 
whose modesty did not prevent him from assuming the 
title, ‘‘ Le Pare de l’Enigme,” and the Mercure de France 
all bear witness to the degradation of the riddle, 

Samson’s riddle is persoral, and comes nenrer to our 
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idea of enigma, but the men of his titae were deeply «xer- 
cived over its solution. ‘‘ Samson said, ‘Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness.” But they could not in three days expound the riddle. 
And it came to pass on the seventh day, that they svid 
unto Samson’s wife, ‘Entice thy husband, that he may 
declare unto us the riddle, lest we burn thee and thy 
father’s house with fire.’ And Samson’s wife wept before 
him and said, ‘ Thou dost but hate me, and lovest me not: 
thou hast put forth a riddle unto the children of my 
people, and hast not told it me,’ And he said unto her, 
‘Behold I have not told it my father nor my mother, and 
shall I till it thee?” And she wept before him the seven 
days, while their feast lasted ; and it came to pass on the 
seventh day that he told her, because she lay sore upon 
him; and she told the riddle to the children of her 
people. And the men of the city said unto him on the 
seventh day before the sun went down, ‘ What is sweeter 
than honey ? and what is stronger than a lion? And he 
said unto them, ‘If ye had not plowed with my heifer, ye 
had not found out my riddle.’""— Judges, xiv. 14-18. 
The riddle was one of rare ingenuity, and in the original 
could be turned in every conceivable direction without 
disclosing its true meaning. It was clear as glass, and 
yet the Philistines utterly failed to solve it until they 
plowed with Samson’s heifer. 

The riddle has a curious parallel in the German story of 
@ woman who interceded for her husband. The man was 
under sentence of death, but the judges promised to re- 
lease him if his wife would give them a riddle they could 
not solve. The woman remembered that she had that day 
passed a dead horse by the roadside, and that between its 
ribs was a bird’s nest containing six young birds, which 
she took with her. She therefore propounded this riddle : 


‘As ik hin giing, as ik wedder kam, 
Den Lebendigen ik uet don Doden nam. 
Siiss (sechs) ce giiungen de Saewten (den siebenten) quitt, 
Raet to, gy Herren, nu ist Tyt.’”’* 


The judges had no heifer to plow with, and s0 the 
culprit was teleased. 

Some of Solomon’s Proverbs are, strictly speaking, 
riddles. Josephus describes a contest in riddles, in which 
Solomon vanquished Hiram, King of Tyre, ond was him- 
self defeated by one of Hiram’s subjects, An English 
writer calls it a philosophical gambling match. Large 
sums of money were lost and won at ancient riddle- 
matches, The ‘hard questions” with which the Queen 
of Sheba proved Solomon are believed to have been 
riddles, Erasmus thinks the Saviour employed the riddle 
in Matthew xii. 43-45. We have a riddle in Revelation 
xiii. 16, and a challenge to its solution in the eighteenth 
verse, The Sphinx of Theocritus is a famous example of 
the classic enigma, Homer's death is said to have been 
caused by mortification at not being able to solve a 
riddle. The most inexplicable riddle of the ancients is 
called, from a Latin inscription at Bologne, ‘‘ Alia Lelia 
Crispis,” a.d may be translated into English thus : 


‘* ELIA LELIA OCRISPTS. 
“Neither man, nor woman, nor androgyne 
Neither girl, nor boy, nor eld; : 
Neither wife nor maid; 
But all (of these). 


“Carried off neither by hunger, nor sword, nor poison; 
But by all (of them). : 
Neither in heaven, nor in the water, nor in the earth; 
® But biding everywhere. 
* as I came along, I took thé living out of the dead: six got 
quit of the seventh; guess away, my masters; now is the time, 
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* LUCIUS AGATHO PRISOUS, 
* Netther the husband, nor lover, nor friend; 


Neither grieving, nor rejoicing, nor weeping; 
Bat all (of these). — 


“ This—neither a pile, nor a pyramid, nor a sepulchre 
That is built, he knows and knows not (which it is), 
It is a sepulchre containing no corpse within it; 
It is a corpse with no sepulchre containing it; 
But the corpse and the sepulchre are one and the same.” 
—Translated by E. Cobham Brewer. 


Oriental riddles are mostly in the form of poetry ; even 
the impromptu “ cup-question,” given out at a festival or 
banqnet, must be in verse. When the riddle was pub- 
lished the author appended the answer “ up-side-down.” 
Here are two illustrations from Hariri, elegantly trans- 
lated by Rev. William R. Alger : 


‘It 8 a more prodigious tree, 
A weaker man it seems to ba 
It is its fate to join with ail 
The solid things upon this ball. 
But with the falling of its foe— 
How strange it is!—Itself doth go.” 


« 8ATP Qopoys OUL 
‘gojp Uns OG} UCTAL » 


© What dried-up stick, before or since the flood, 
Was turned into a thing of flesh and blood 2” 


«(OFVAs BayyMeIO puv oayy v 
oqum sosoN PID Joe oH » 


One of the best forms of the riddle is the anagram, 
specimens of which may be found in Hebrew literature. 
Tie ancient Jews ascribed to it cabslistic and occult 
qualities, Plato entertained curious superstitions with re- 
gard to it, and thought that every man’s destiny might be 
discovered from his snagram. The solemn Puritans 
employed it in sermons and hymns, and for political 
purposes, Thus Cotton Mather, extolling the virtues of 
John Wilson, the first pastor in Boston, speaks of 


** His care to guide his flock and feed his lambs 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms and anagrams.” 


Camden has devoted considerable space in ‘* Remains” 
to the subject of anagrams, and a very pleasing chapter on 
both anagrams and echo-verses may be found in Disraeli’s 
** Curiosities of Literature.” The best of all anagrams is 
that which changes Pilate’s question to our Saviour—Quid 
est veritas ?—into the only true answer, Est vir qui adest. 
The author of the famous anagram is unknown, bnt he 
was certainly a very devout and skillful artist in words. 

Some of the most ingenious and interesting of the many 
anagrams on record are: Charles James Stuart (James I.), 
claims Arthur's Seat ; Marie Touchet (Mistress of Charles 
IX.), Je charme tout; Frére Jacques Clement (assassin of 
Henry III.), C’est l’enfer qui m’a crée; Georgius Monke, 
Dux de Aumarle, Ergo regem reduxit Ano. Sa. mpcivv.; 
Bir Roger Obarles Doughty Tichborne, Baron-t, You 
horrid butcher; Orton, biggest rascal here; Horatio 
Nelson, Honor est Nilo, 

Lady Eleanor Davies, wife of the poet Sir John Davies, 
thonglit herself a prophetess, because she found in her 
name the anagram ‘“ Reve:l, O Daniel !” She published 
a bumber of mad predictions of questionable patriot- 
ism, which brought down upon her the vengeance of the 
authorities. The discovery of the following anagram 
robbed the gcod lady of her dear delusion—‘‘ Dime 
Eleanor Duvies, never so mad a lady!” It was a better 
anagram than the first, which had an L that did not 
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ecoentric German, boasted that for fifty years he had kept 
up the practice of celebrating, by way of obituary, the 
names of distinguished persons, ‘called down into the 
grave,” and that in every case he had prcduced a suceess- 
tal anagram. He tells us that the cheerful occupation 
was attended with physical torments resembling the death- 
pangs of the persons whose names he anagrammatized. 
The modern riddle is generally a puzzle—sometimes it 
is little more than a oo.rse jest, Having no object in view 
but that of amusement, it is so arranged as to provoke 
laughter. Here is a specimen from the sixteenth century 
—riddles have not improved since then: ‘* What ie the 
worst bestowed charity that one oan give? Alms to a 
blind man ; for he would be glad to see the person hanged 
that gave it to him.” Here is a riddle in the form of a 
conundrum, and bearing evidenoe of very recent construe- 
tion: ‘*Why is this insurance policy a contradictory 
thing? Because when I oan’t sell it I can-cel it ; and 
when I can-cel it I can’t sell it.” Schiller sought to re- 
store the riddle to its original religions solemnity, and he 
succeeded so far as to invest it with a ceitain literary 
finish, but no farther. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
given us one of the most ingenious of rhymed riddles, 


“¢D)m going to blank,’ with falling breath, 
The falling gladiator sald; 
Unconquered, he ‘consents to death;’ 
One gasp—the hero’s soul has fled. 
‘I'm going to blank,’ the schoolboy oried ; 
Two sugared sweets his hands display— 
Like snowflakes in the ocean tide 
They vanish, melted both away. 
Tell with one verb, or I'll tell you, 
What each was just about to do.” 


From a dozen answers to the above wo eelect two: 


“*Succumb,’ the gladiators groans, 
And breathes away his life with moans3 
‘Buck ’em,’ the schoolboy cries In glee — 
You needn't, Dr. Holmes, tell me.—SuckgR,” 


“This blank, blank verse is well no doubt, 
Although it breathes a Hulmesio strain; 
But certain facts have bevn left out, 
Which mark this interesting twain, 
Obedient to some mystie plan, 
Like lancuagy still their ips employ— 
‘I’m gladiator,’ sighs the man, 
‘I'm glad I ate ‘em,’ cries the boy. 
And he whom mortal thrust hath pricked 
Quite fails his rival to outdo, 
For while he owns he's badly licked, 
‘The schoolboy boasts that he’s licked, two,” 


Tuere is a very pretty story tld of how a lovely 
Jewess in a Russian town saved her property and her li‘e 
during the recent attacks upon the Jews. A great hu'k- 
ing ruffian entered her shop and bought a loaf of bread. 
Aiter swallowing a couple of monthfuls he threw himeelf 
on the ground outside the shop-door and began to howl 
piteously that he was poisoned—tha Jews bad p:iacned 
him, Of course an infuriated crowd instantly assembled, 
and it would have fared ill with our Jewess if she had nut 
dashed ont of her shop aud snatched the bread ont of the 
impostor’s hand, and began to eat in sight of them all, 
The crowd stopped, thunderstruck. A broad grin dawned 
on every countenance. One of them called ont to her, 
** Alosha, lend me your knonut, will you ?” Then the im- 
postor started to his feet and scudded off, pursued by 
mischievous bat no longer sanguinary crowd. 


Loox in thy heart and write. He that writes to bimeelf, 


belong to it, and was wanting by an S. Frenzelius, an ° writes to an eternal public. 
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ROB LANGTRY’S RED-LETTER DAY. 
By K. V. Hastincs. 


Wrxrer in Southern California, warm, soft and breesy 
as an Eastern May; the first rains over, and all green 
things just springing into life. The sea was bluer than a 
dozen Mediterraneans; the esky an overarching copy of 
the sea, not a white fleck on its azure depths, nothing to 
break its cloudless blue except a wedge of wild geese 
speeding to more congenial climes. 

Sharply drawn against the eastern sky the Coast Range 
reared their yellow peaks, the giant pines upon their tops 
appearing in the distance 
like the fringe on the 
gentian’s lip. 

Between the mountains 
were deep gorges—or, in 
California lingo, gulches, 
cafions and arroyos—and 
in their depths sycamores, 
live oaks and cottonwoods 
flourished, being, with the 
exception of the distant 
pines, the only trees on 
the landscape. The 
mountains were dashed 
here and there with broad 
gory streaks, showing ox- 
ide of iron and cinnabar 
in more or less quantities; 
while here and there, 
where those minerals were 
in the ascendant, the 
Sienne yellow disappear- 
ed entirely, and a whole 
peak of a dark blood-red 
reared itself into the sky. 

Jungles of mustard lay 
in huge yellow patches 
outspread in the valleys, 
while the foothills were 
gorgeous with great sheets 
of golden poppies, blue 
squills and scarlet ‘‘In- 
dian - pink.” Here and 
there a ‘‘ Spanish - bayo- 
net” leaned its huge 
candelabra of sweet white 
flowers out over some 
black chasm beside it, 
while perhaps a goldfinch, 
gayly coated as Joseph of 
old, swung and chatted 
on its topmost blossom. 
Tracts of fierce - looking 
cactus, of the prickly- 
pear variety, bristled in 
the broader portions of 
the valleys, and opened 
their blood-orange blos- 
soms to the sun, while 
down at our feet, in the 
shadow of the live oaks, 
nestled the tiny golden 
fern, with its friend the © 
maidenhair, and the wild 
cyclomen perfuming the nial Se 0 
air around, “4 MAN’S FIGURE CAME DASHING DOWN THE SLIMY TROUGH.” 
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High up in the azure a Jark was singing and soaring, 
while from every crevice and from under each leaf the 
little brown-and-green lizards were skurrying to take a look 
at us, then darting away again faster than they came. 


Over all this the California sun—hot, but not fierce ; 


bright, but not scorching—threw a brilliancy and gayety 
over all it touched, till even the graveyard, gilded by its 
genial rays, seemed rather a frisky place of its kind. 
Below us—for we were on the crest of the foothills—lay 
the mining town of Anchorville; a long, straight street of 
wooden shanties, with one larger than the rest, evidently 


doing duty as church, courthouse, theatre, and place of 


public meeting in general. 

Opposite us rose the next range of foot hills, lower than 
those on which we stood ; then another valley, with a 
few scattering hills ; then a long orescent of beach, and 
the sea sparkling and dazzling in the noonday sun. 

Through the middle of the town ran the coachroad, and 
just balow it lay the mines, these last a succession of 
chasms, dug in the surface of the earth, a crane standing 
erect in the centre of the largest, and the ‘‘ rocker ” cease- 
lessly shaking itself to and fro. 

“Splendid view !” said my companion, looking beyond 
the sluices and the workaday world at our feet, and letting 
his eyes wander over the shady gulches and sunny hills to 
the dazzle of the sea beyond. 

We—Rob Langtry and I—had both been working in the 
next mining-town, some fifty miles behind us by the trail 
—thirty, as the crow flies—and had left it together to look 
for more promising fields) My claim had petered out, 
leaving me with my last week’s clean up, my mustang, my 
seven shooters, the clothes I wore, and a clean flannel 
shirt—very little else, Langtry, I imagined, was not 
quite so badly off, and, indeed, he had a little bag of dust 
in his saddle-pocket, and a watch heavily cased in gold of 
his own digging. 

But his claim, like mine, proving worthless, we decided 
to leave Hubtown together and try our luck in Anchor- 
ville, which, as yet, was not so overrun with adventurers, 
We had “‘chummed it” together more or less ever since 
first making each other's acquaintance ; but as, according 
to California etiquette, we had asked each other no 
questions, were both of us nearly in the dark as to each 
other’s previous history. He was a Californian and hand- 
some, as most Californians are—quick, keen and graceful, 
with the grace born of strength. Not a very young man— 
he must have been on the shady side of forty—but a man 

. whose age showed only in his face, his figure being lithe 
and agile as in his first youth. Iwas a Bostonian, but 
two years absent from the Hub, seeking what I have never 
yet found—my fortune. That I was ‘‘ clever” goes with- 
out the siying; that I was handsome is also a matter of 
course ; that ‘‘culchor” had done its utmost for me it is 
superfinous to add. After all this, it is mortifying to be 
obliged to state that I am merely a “supe” in my own 
story. 

‘‘Romera,” my pony, began to start and whinny and 
pull on his halter—we had stopped for our noon sieséa, and 
our horses were staked out to browse—and presently we 
heard the steady beat of hoofs far up the trail behind 
us, They came nearer, and yet more near; then horse 
and rider—a woman—flashed past us aud were gone, 

‘Rose, Rose!” shouted Langtry, as she disappeared 
down the trail; and, leaping to his feet, made a motion 
to follow her. But he almost instantly changed his mind 
and flung himself down again. 

**Do you know her, Rob ?” I asked. 

Yes,” he replied, aftar a second’s pause, his eyes far 
off on the distant mountains. ‘She's an old friend of 
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mine, Mrs. Reynolds ; I haven’t seen her or her husband 
in several years; I didn’t know they were living here. 
She quite took me by surprise.” 

**Don’t you want to go after her? She didn't see us, I 
think.” 

“No. I'll hunt them up after we get into town; I 
guess anybody can tell me where they livea—Reynolds is a 
pretty stirring sort of a fellow, always nosing around,” 
he addad, in an undertone ; ‘‘ everybody in town’s likely 
to know him.” 

Meantime, I had flung myself down in a bed of wild 
cyclomen, nestling my nose close under a tall spire which 
reached over, and gently breathed its perfume in my face. 

**Is she handsome, Langtry ?” I asked, in mere idle- 
ness, nibbling off the topmost blossom, and blowing it higa 
in air. ‘She has a splendid figure.” 

‘Ts she handsome ?” he repeated, still keeping his face 
turned to those distant mountains, ‘‘ Yes, I think she is,” 
He said this slowly and courteously, with a something 
formal in his manner very foreign to his usual free, frank, 
California ways. And ashe spoke, he rolled over on his 
elbow and looked me full in the face with his brilliant 
black eyes—a look void of offense, but which told me 
plainly to drop the subject. 

“T thought she must bo,” I answered ; and taking tha 
hint, closed my eyes and pretended to doze. 

The hum of bees among the sagebrush droned lazily in 
my ears, the far-oft low of cattle mingled in my drowsy 
thoughts, and soon I was once more walking down Beacon 
Street, daintily lifting my beaver to Boston’s fair and 
intellectnal daughters, receiving from them in retarn that 
frigid salutation which expresses their utmost cordiality. 

But I did not long enjoy this somewhat monotonous 
pleasure ; for soon I heard Langtry’s voice shouting in 
my ear: 

‘‘Ranney ! Ranney! wakeup! You've got the night- 
mare,” 

This is what he called a vision of Boston’s fair ones ! 

I opened my eyes, and there, sure enough, was a sky 
bluer than the Hub ever saw ; and instead of the parade 
of ‘New England beauty of which I had dreamed, three 
little Spanish children were running and skipping and 
racing down the trail. The broad noon had waned a little 
into early afternoon ; the shadows had sidled out a little 
from under each tree, and the breeze, stronger and fresher 
than when we had tossed ourselves down among the fra- 
grant ferns showed that the latter half of the day had 
come, 

An hour's ride brought us to the town—a long straight 
street of about one hundred houses ; the public hall afore- 
said in its centre, and on either hand a saloon with—even 
here—green swing-doors. Wooden pavements echoed 
under the tread of a few women and children ; a quiet, 
black-coated, beaver-hatted gentleman or two lingered 
round those same green doors ; the rest of the men were 
at the mines, 

We drew up at the ‘ Bonanza Hotel "—an old abode, 
with sundry wooden additions made by its American 
owner. On the doorpost was tacked the bill of! fare for 
the day, while over the entrance was painted, in red 
letters : ‘‘Dinner, 50 cents.” A Chinese stableboy took 
our horses, and a Spanish clerk greeted us with a “* Comus 
tomas”; then, in excellent English, answered our ques- 
tions, Yes, he thought thera were workmen wanted at 
the mines ; but the superintendent was away that day— 
would be back on the morrow. A good many gentlemen 
had been prospecting in the hills thereabouts, and some 
had found pay-gravel. Wouldn't the gentlemen take a 
room in the ‘Bonanza Hotel” till they had a chance to 
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look about them? So we settled down for the day, and 
had that luxury dear to a traveler's heart—a ‘good wash.” 

“Ranney,” said Langtry, after we had rested a while, 
and smoked our cigars under the grapevine porch beside 
the house, “I guess I'll go and hunt up Reynolds and his 
wife. I suppose somebody in the house can tell me 
where to find them. Don’t pine without me, Addios /”” 
and calling back the gay Spanish farewell, he disappeared 
into the hotel. 

Inside I heard the clerk answering his question. Yes, 
Reynolds was superintendent of the Anna-Maria mine and 
was away to-day; but Mrs. Reynolds was at homa 
Tangtry had best go up and see her—she could tell all 
about her husband. So my companion went off to pay 
his call, and after a while I loitered down the street, still 
amoking, and trying to tell, from viewing them at a dis- 
tance, which of those rolling hills was most likely to yield 
pay-gravel. On the side of one of these same hills I saw 
a tiny house, and, as it rather took my fancy, |I began 
strolling up the gulch toward it. It must have been half 
amile away, but, in this clear California air, it seemed as 
though I could put out my hand and touch it, 

I could see the door ajar, and a rocking-chair on the 
piazza, with some wrap or other feminine garment thrown 
across its back, Aclump of tall white callas nodded before 
the door, and an acacia-tree waved its soft yellow blossoms 
beside the gate. 

The house was on a little knoll, its front door and win- 
dows looking down over the town, but the trail led up the 
gulch to the back of the house, dodged under a flume 
which stalked on trestles through the yard, gave a sharp 
twist to the right, and came to high land once more just by 
the back door. 

Once in the trail, I lost sight of the house, but still 
lounged idly on, puffing my cigar-smoke at the tiny liz- 
ards which raced up and down the trees beside which I 
passed. 

Presently I heard the shuffle, shuffle of Chinese feet, 
and a Chinaman came into view, his felt hat tilted low 
over his flat nose, his white blouse newly ironed, hands in 
pockets, A generally jaunty air about him showed his 
afternoon’s work done, and he out on a visit to his 
“cousins” and “‘flems.” Evidently the Ohiva-boy from 
the house above. 

Said I, ‘‘ Hullo, John J” 

“Hullo, John !” responded he, coming to a fall stop 
just out of reach, evidently ready to run in case I resented 
the liberty. 

He was a boy of about sixteen, his face not yet sodden 
with opium, and his little black eyes twinkling keen and 
humorous behind his three-cornered eyelids. 

‘*What man live in house?” I asked, pointing up the 
gulch. 

*¢ Allee same Mellican man.” 

**What name Mellican man ?” 

** Alles same Smif.” 

**You cookee ?” 

‘*Yaas, me cookee, me washee. You likee me washum ?” 
and he touched, with a grin, my not over-clean flannel 
shirt. 

Then seizing his nose between thumb and fore-finger, 
and exclaiming, with mock horror, ‘‘Ah, my! No good at 
all! too muchee dirty! You no go see Smif! Smif no 
likee you!” fled langhing down the gulch bafore the toe of 
my boot could even graze the skirt of his blouse. 

So I went my way none the wiser, for that ‘Smif’ was 
the name of him whose trail I was treading I did not in 
the least believe. 

Isoon stiol beside the house—a trae Californian man- 


sion, six or eight rooms all on one floor, and a wide 
piazza, with a profusion of flowering vines hanging from 
its pillars, 

There was apparently no one at home, for all was stili 
as the grave; bat, also in true Oalifornian fashion, the 
windows had been left open and the door ajar. 

I sat down on the lowest step and gazed at the lovely 
view of the surrounding country, 

Presently a low, soft voice within—a woman's voice, 
speaking very gently and tenderly, attracted my attention, 
and before I knew it I was listening. 

“T knew you'd love me just the same, my dear. You 
said you’d love me just as much twenty years from that 
day, and it Las been only ten—hasn’t it, Rob ?* 

“‘Ten ?” answered a man’s voice, in a muffled tone. 
“My God! I thought it had been a thousand [ I should 
have loved you all the same if it had. My darling !—my 
darling ! to think that I have you once more |” 

“Well,” thought I, "Smif’s daughter is having a re- 
ynion with some long-missing lover. Pity to disturb 
them, I’il steal off,” and I began to gather myself noise- 
lessly together. 

But just then the breeze freshened; a succession of 
quick pufts blew slowly open that door which had been 
ajar, and I, from behind my leafy screen, saw the tableau 
within. ; 

It was a light, pretty room—parlor, living-room, hall, 
all in one; a table was in the centre, Japanese wolfekin 
rugs on the floor, and chairs and settees soattered round. 

In one of the chairs sat a beautiful woman, her soft 
curling hair dropping over her back, the skirt of her 
pretty muslin dress flowing wide on the floor beside her. 

One of her little feet was raised, resting on the rung of 
a settee near by, while her whole soft, sweet form was 
gathered into the close embrace of a man who knelt besid- 
her and buried his facs in her bosom. 

Her tender brown eyes rested lovingly on him, and she 
leaned her cheek down to nestle in his hair. 

Was she young? Notvery; but not so old as Oleopatrs 
when Antony ‘gave the world for love, and thought the 
world well lost.” She was a woman whom ‘“‘age could 
not wither nor custom stale.” 

The man beside her was a stalwart figure, dressed in 
the brown corduroy so common in Oalifornia—a youthful 
figure, crowned with a head of black curls; further I coul 
not see, 

There was a pause for a minute while he kissed her lips 
a dozen or more times, hot and hard. 

** Why don’t you kiss me?” he asked, almost fiercely, 
but with such a depth of tenderness in his voice that no 
woman, not the moet prudish or idiotic, could have been 
frightened. 

“I try to,” she answered, putting up her hand and pat- 
ting his cheek, ‘but you give such tremendous kisses 
you burn my little miserable things allaway. Keep stille 
minute, and let me kiss you. Then you'll see.” And she 
kissed him, warm and firm, on the lips. 

Why did I stay and listen ? 

At first from surprise; then, after the first moment, ns 
I recognized Langtry and Mrs, Rose Reynolds, because ‘f 
I mova they would see me, What was their story I 
could not pause to think. I was only strongly conacions 
that Idid not wish tointrude upon it, If that confound: d 
door would only have blown shut again, how quickly 
would I have stolen away ! 

By this time Langtry had risen and seated himeelf, and 
held her whole sweet form, round and graceful as a girl's, 
on his koea. 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and her sl:nder hand 
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strayed up, now and then, to tangle and twist his black 
curls ; now to smooth his long, silky mustache, again to 
pet the one white hair it contained. 
“Do you know we are two very naughty people ?” she 
asked. 
“Yes,” said 
EE he, quietly, ‘I 
ZB know it. But,” 
after a pause, 
‘*we won’t be 
any worse. If 
it’s wrong to 
kiss and fondle 
each other once 
in ten years, 
why, then, we'll 
have to be bad, 
for I don’t mean 
to deny myself 
that happiness. 
But we won’t do 
any worse, my 
darling —any 
more than we 
did ten years 
ago’.’ 
‘*No worse.” 
“And after to- 
day we'll part 
and wait, just as 
we did before.” 
“Yes, just as 
we did before.” 
Her quiet ac- 
quiescence, born 
of despair, as it 
seemed to me, 
roused the re- 
bellious blood 
in Langtry, and 
he strained her 
fiercely to his 
breast, 
“‘My darling, 
I can't let you 
go—I won’t let 


2 ; balk ” 
RBA] ey you go!” he 
AN cried, in one 
great outburst 
of agony. 


e a i A 
AH-SING HANGS OUT HIS WEEK'S WASH She answered 


all his kisses, met all his caresses half-way ; but said, 
faintly, as though tired of battling with herself : 

**You must leave me here, Rob, my darling. It’s very 
hard, but you must. Just think of all the people we 
know—those who love us and believe in us, who think us 
good, and have tied their faith fast to us—we mustn’t be 
the ones to pull them down. They each have hard times 
in their own way. If we knock under to hard times, 
who’s to keep them up? You and I are strong enough to 
do what we think right, and we must do it, Rob, dear.” 

He kissed the little hands raised soothingly and plead- 
ingly toward his face. 

‘* By-and-by, Rose, darling—not yet.” 

**Oh, no, not yet!” 

She turned her head with this passionate outery— 
turned and saw me lurking behind the bushes. 

Langtry noticed the change in her face, followed her 
eyes, and the next instant we were standing face to face, I 
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looking down the barrel of his seven-shooter, while the 
ominous click, click, told me he was bringing it to full- 
cock. 

“Langtry !" I shouted. ‘* Langtry, it is I !—Ranney "” 
for I saw that in his passion he was !ooking at me with no 
recognition in his eye. 

But quick as he had been, Rose Reynolds was almost as 
swift. She flew between us, and coverel the muzzle of 
the revolver with her left hand.” 

**Rob, Rob!” she cried. ‘‘ Don’t shoot, Rob! Any- 
thing would be better than that !” 

Langtry snatched her hand away from the revolver's 
muzzle, and dropped the latter toward the ground. 

‘Be quiet, Rose,” he said; ‘‘there is no need. I can 
trust you, Ranney —I will talk with you by-and-by. Now 
go!” and he pointed down the trail. 

Tlifted my hat 
to the lady and 
went. 

That evening 
as I sat smoking 
in my room, 
Langtry entered 
with a quick 
stride — entered 
and offered me 
his hand. I took 
it, handed him a 
cigar, and so the 
peace was made 
between us with- 
out any loss of 
words, 


We smoked a 
few minutes in 
silence, then : 


“Langtry,” 
said I, “I am 
going away. I 
am going to 
Double-deck. I 
hear there are Veet, ~SNy 
good diggings Aa 3 by ah 
there.” Vie YY 4 a 

“All right,” Fy - xf 
he answered; 3 Wine “ 


\ 


ay 
“I'm going with = a : 
you ;” then lay- MW 3: ‘ > , 
ing down his ‘y ta 
cigar, he told his Y ; \ 
story. , 
Eleven years 
before, he and 
Mrs. Reynolds 
had met and 
loved each other, 
and voluntarily 
separated, each 
promising the 
other to wait till 
fate, if ever, 
made it possible 
for them to love 
without sin, 
‘You see, Ranney, I knew it wasn’t safe. She is the best 
woman I ever knew; but she loved and trusted me as 
thongh I'd been a god, and I might have over-persuaded her 
T could trust Acr, but I couldn't trust myself. Iset myself 


“OH, ROB, ROB, MY DARLING! IS THTS THR 
WAY YOU COME TO ME aT Last I” 


to do the right thing ; but sometimes it seemed as though 


ah a ~ 


eS 
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MY MODEL.— BY MADRAZO. 


I must set her on my horse and be off with her. Her hus- 
band is not a bad man ; heis just a creature of prejudices 
and notions, with scarcely one drop of warm human blood 
in his body. His whole life was just the living up to a set 
of cut-and-dried rules, and all he seemed to care about that 
sweet woman, was to train her to live up to them, too. 


Good God! how it used to drive me wild to hear him 
always nagging at, correcting, and admonishing Rose be- 
cause she wasn’t such a machine as he. He wasn’t bad to 
her—I’d have killed him if he had been !—but he was 
never pleased nor satisfied with her except when she was 
sitting bolt upright, with her hands straight before her 
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like the statue of an Assyrian prince. He was a born 
prig, and prided himself on it, But, oh, how 1 loved her, 
and how I do love her! Ranney, she’s the sweetest crea- 
ture God ever made |” 

Langtry pansed in hit narrative, and turning his head 
toward the window by which he sat, gazed up at the hill- 
side, where a light from Rosa Reynolds’s cottage was 
gleaming faintly in the moonlight. 

‘*Well”—after a pause, turning to me once more— 
“that’s about all. I told her I thought we'd best separ- 
ate, and so we did. I don’t write to her, because her hus- 
band’s just the sort of an ass who thinks he has every 
right to open his wife’s letters, So I didn’t know where 
she was, though we both have means of finding each other 
very shortly, should anything happen. When I saw her 
to-day on the foothills it was a great surprise. So I'll go 
on with you to Double-deck, and wait as before; my Red- 
letter Day will come some time or other.” 

* * * * * * 

A year after this, I, being a little out of sorts, excused 
myself from the diggings for a day and moped all the 
morning in my old shanty. At noon, feeling better, I 
strolled out, and across the way to the Double-deck Post- 
office, which, at this hour, was all animation, the coach 
having arrived and the mail being partially sorted. 

As I entered, the postmaster was telling some long- 
winded yarn or other about a package of water-soaked 
letters and papers he held in his hand, 

‘You see, boys, it must have been six months lying 
among them rocks by the river—it’s six months, ain’t it, 
since the stage was carried away at the ford and one of the 
bags lost? Jim Harper, you ought to remember—you 
were on the top and had to swim for it—the time of the 
great flood, I mean. Well, there’s letters for most of you 
here, though I dare say each fellow'll get: t’other’s, for it 
ain’t easy reading their addresses, And here’s a paper 
that’s lost its wrapper—I don’t know which of you that’s 
for. Hold on—here’s something marked—perhaps that'll 
tell.” And he read alond : 


‘** Died at Anchorville, on the 12th inst., Jeremiah K. Reynolds, 
Superintendent of the Anna Maria Mine.’ "’ 


“That paper’s mine!” I shouted, springing forward. 
** Give it to me,” 

‘Yours, is it?” asked the reader, handing it leisurely 
over. ‘Reynolds’s a pard of yours, Ranney ? Sorry to 
hear he’s passed in his cheoks.” 

And with this polite condolence he turned to other 
things, 

Iran home, and, in a twinkling, had Langtry’s horse 
under the saddle, and was galloping off to the mines. 

‘*Rob, Rob,” I shouted, as I came within earshot, 
“‘come here, old boy! I’ve got news for you,” and I 
leaped to the ground as he came hurrying up. ‘ Here!” 
I cried, cramming some gold-notes into his pocket ; ‘‘up 
with you. Turn your face toward Anchorville, and read 
that as you ride!” and I thrast the marked paragraph 
under his nose, 

He read it at aglance, and raised his right hand toward 
heaven with a gesture which seemed to thank God that the 
Red-letter Day of his life at length dawned before him. 
Then asympathetio lark sprang from the sage-brush beside 
us, ond rose to the blue vanlt above, pealing forth the 
triumph in his and Langtry’s hearts. And the sun, which 
had been obscured by that least frequent of California 
phenomena, a cloud, bobbed ont from behind it on the 
broad grin, and looked down with a strong fellow-feeling 
on Rob‘s brown eyes, flashing with joy, on his whole face 
lighted up with gladness, 


a 


‘You're a good fellow, Ranney,” said Langtry, briefly, 
and flinging me Don Sebastian's bridle-rein, began strid- 
ing swiftly away up the gulch. 

‘*Where are you going ?” I called after him, in aston- 
ishment, for that was the way to Anchorville. 

‘*To the flume,” he shouted back in reply ; and then, 
seeing my dismay, laughed aloud. ‘‘Good God! man, 
you don’t think 1’m going to creep there, do you ?” 

To the flume! That moet rash and desperate mode of 
traveling—more perilous than all other methods com- 
bined. 

“Don’t go by the flame, Rob!" I cried. ‘Just think 
how dangerous it is.” 

“Oh, hang the danger! said he. ‘Do you thiok I 
care for danger when Rose has been waiting these six 
months to hear from me? If he> cousin hadn’t gone to 
Australia, I’d have known of this long ago. Besides that, 
I’ve waited twelve years, and I'll be hanged if I wait an- 
other week. Good-by, Ranney. If she'll take me now, 
we'll be back in a week.” 

‘* A man in love is always an ass,” said I, in.great wrath 
and scorn, ‘If you were not the bigger man I’d tie you 
in the saddle and lead Don Sebastian to Anchorville, I 
hope Mrs, Reynolds will make you wait at least a month. 
However, if you must have your way, I suppose I may aa 
well see you off.” 

“‘T reckon,” laughed Langtry; and we made for the 
flume together. 

A flume is a long, narrow trough, used to convey water 
from high mountain springs down to mines which lie in 
the valleys below. 

Sometimes the flume bears away one-half of a creek ; 
then it is box-shaped, three or four feet wide, and strongly 
built. More often it is simply two boards nailed together 
down the sides, thus making a V-shaped trough, which, 
indefinitely lengthened, conveys a little trickling stream 
to the thirsty diggers, 

Of this latter sort was that which supplied the Anna 
Maria Mine. It was miles long, and led through forest 
depths and mountain fastnesses, leaped chasms, spanned 
pbysses ; its path lay wherever there was enough descent to 
call down the swift-sliding water from above. 

Sometimes it rested on the ground ; sometimes on tall 
and slender trestles. These samo trestles were often 
rickety. 

Sometimes the trough itself sprang ant of place, and the 
water was wasted on the ground ; sometimes a bear came 
upon it in the midst of loneliness and desolation ; drank 
from it, shambled across it, and broke it down with his 
weight. 

Sometimes a young buck tried his horns against the 
trestles, and occasionally succeeded in butting them ont of 
their proper position ; or a fierce wind arose, whirled a 
great branch from the parent stem, and flinging it on the 
slender flume, the latter was crushed to earth ; or a branch 
got lodged in the trough, and forced most of the water 
over the sides, 

Of all these mishaps, those who lived up-stream knew 
nothing. When the water failed, those below followed up 
the flume till they found the break, and repaired it, 

Yet those who lived up-stream, such of them as were 
rash and hasty—and in California who is not ?—oocasion- 
ally used this flume as a railroad. 

The constantly rushing water made it slimy, slippery as 
ice ; and into this trough had been fitted a sort of rude 
car, in which the passenger sat, and by his own weight 
rushed with the speed of lighting down to the regions 
below. 

Of course, there was a brake by which its speed could 
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be somewhat controlled, and by which the rider was 
supposed to stop it when it reached its journey’s end. 

Bat this brake was powerless to stop the car when 
under fall headway ; any attempt to use it then only tore 
it to pieces ; and he who journeys in this hazardous way 
must take all risk of Jife and limb. He may meet some 
little obstacle which will fling his car from the track and 
himself into eternity, or he may step off in safety at his 
journey’s end. 

* * * * * * 

Mra. Rose Reynolds sat on her own piazza, watching 
and waiting, as she had done many a long day before, for 
the lover who did not come. Six months before she had 
buried the man of wood to whom her life had been tied. 
Six months before she had sent that ill-fated paper, still no 
word came from Langtry ; yet she never doubted him, 
not for one moment, Should the man who had been 
faithful for twelve years turn faithless now? Never! 
But the months were dragging on wearily, and her sweet 
face was looking haggard and worn, not only with the 
shock of her husband’s death, but with anxiety lest sick- 
ness or that same fell destroyer should be detaining Lang- 
try. 

She sat sewing and rocking, her face turned toward the 
trail from Doubledeck—that trail which twisted and 
wound its way around and among the mountains, and 
finally entering town at the opposite point of the compass 
from that at which it had started. 

Behind her—in fact, through her own yard—ran the 
flume, showing its trough of glistening waters for a few 
hundred yards—further up and down the caiion, deeply 
buried in clamps of liveoaks. Before the door a cluster of 
manzanita thrust its erratic branches this way and that, 
looking more than anything else like a bunch of thunder- 
bolts springing up from the ground. Once more the pas- 
sion-vine and potato-jasmine drooped their delicate 
blossoms from the piazza roof—once more the callas stood 
in saintly purity, and opened their white blossoms to the 
sun. 

Rose Reynolds was very lovely in her white dress and 
black ribbons—a woman to live for and die for. Her 
brown eyes were sad with remorse—for which of us has 
lost a never-so-troublesome friend without thinking, re- 
gretfally —‘‘Surely I might have been kinder to him 
while he lived !"—but bright with expectation, for would 
oot one or other of these slow-rolling days bring back the 
man who loved her so fondly ?- 

She heard Ah-Sing, her little monkey of a Chinaboy, in 
the yard behind her, trying his best to grind out ‘‘ Happy 
Land,” as taught him dt the mission school. These are 
the words—the tune was two falsetta notes, screeched in 
alternation : 

*¢Lere sa’s in loly sta? 
Blight, blight as da’, 
Lere fs a happy la’ 
Fa’, fa’ away!” 


“No, no, Sing!’ cried Rose, turning round; “that 
isn’t right. Oh, Sing, I told yon you must never touch 
the flume | And she darted to the spot where her luck- 
leas servitor had just hung out his week's wash across the 
long centipede that straddled through the yard. 

‘All light !” oried the little Celestial, capering round 
in excitement and dismay as ho saw her tearing the linen 
from his improvised clothesline. ‘To-day not muchee 
water in fln’—clothes get heap dly! Me likee you leave 
’em y’ 

Bat just then something happened which showed her 
care to be not for the clothes. A short distance up the 
flame, just where it Jost itself in that live oak wood, a 


man’s figure, seated in that same perilous little car of 
which we have spoken, came dashing down the sliny 
trough. 

He was so near there seemed no help, plunging, tearing 
downward! There seemed scarcely any use in ‘down 
brakes,” yet he did put them hard down, They splintered 
in his hands, and Rose tore at the clothes like a wild thing 
to get them out of his path. 

But it was too late. In asecond the tiny car struck in 
a great heap of damp, olinging linen—strack and jamped 
from the track, The man who sat therein bounded into 
the air, flew over the cafon’s brink, and far, far down 
its side Rose heard the heavy thud which told of his full. 

For an instant she put both hands over her face, and 
tried, in a dazed way, to remember whether it was or was 
not her Rob’s pale face which had shot past her in the 
air. 

Bat she could recollect nothing, could hear nothing 
except poor Sing’s remorseful gabble, as he blubbered in 
dismay beside her—that, and the cruel noise of an oriole 
shrieking derisive music in her ear, 

Then she suddenly found she had been running, that 
she was standing on the verge of the chasm—then that 
she was clambering swiftly down. The madrona and 
buckeye-bushes bent beneath her weight, as sha swung, 
slipped, stumbled, fell—always hurrying down, down, 
toward that motionless figure below. 

Langtry lay among sharp rocks, a few blood-spots dab- 
bling his pale face, and his eyes—big and black and 
mournfal—looking wistfully up the caiion’s side to where 
he hoped to see his sweetheart, 

With one last bound Rose reached him, and took him 
in her arms, holding his dear head on her breast—lifting 
and holding him away from the jagged rocks which had 
so cruelly beaten his life out. Then she cried out, in her 
great agony : 

‘*Oh, Rob, Rob, my darling ! is this the way you come 
to me at last ?” 

He smiled a sweet, wan smile, nestled his head atill 
closer to the heart of her whom he had loved so long and 
well, and put up his lips to be kissed. Then, with one 
long sigh, he passed away to another season of waiting. 
And so ended Rob Langtry’s Red-letter Day. 


HATS OFF! 


Prorvnes of the English House of Commons look to us 
odd, from the habit of wearing hats, to which members 
are accustomed. American readers will be still more sur- 
prised to know that this custom is actually established by 
rules of that body. Some things must be done with hats 
on and some with hats off. In a country where the hat is 
taised to such a height of legislative dignity, we cannot 
wonder that a religion arose in which the wearing of the 
hat was made a point of special importance. 

On one occasion Mr. Gladstone was not allowed to 
speak, being without his hat, and finally had to borrow 1 
head-covering from another member of the Government, 
which, being several sizes too small, necessitated on the 
part of its temporary wearer about as careful demeanor as 
is demanded of an acrobat bajancing a ladder on his chin. 
The Honse, it might be remarked by a cynical Tory, bas 
suffered its privileges to be invaded on one side by the 
Obstructionists and on the other by the Speaker and the 
Government, but it drew the line at the hat. Hats are 
very important things in political as well as in social 
affaira, as any one will soon find ont who takes the trouble 
to study the subject, and this in the present time, too. 
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When the President of the French Chamber of Deputies | be received by members with heads uncovered did not 


has failed, with much clanging of his bell and straining of 
his lungs, to restore order during a particularly noisy 
debate, the gesture of reaching for his hat will prove as 
effectual as that of his brother in the English Commons’ 
chair sending the mace in pursuit of a committee, It is 
different in the German Parliament, or, rather, it was dif- 
ferent on one memorable occasion eighteen years ago, 
where, when the President, Herr von Bochum-Dolfs 
threatened General von Roon that he would ‘“‘have his 
hat brought,” the Minister of War answered defiantly : “I 
have nothing 
in the world 
to say against 
your hat be- 
ing brought.” 
Hats not very 
long ago 
played an im- 
portant part 
in overthrow- 
ing a Turkish 
Ministry and 
changing the 
policy of the 
Ottoman Gov- 
ernment at a 
very critical 
period. 
More re- 
cently it is set 
down "in the 
records of the 
House of Com- 
mons, that the 
Queen’s Mes- 
Bage respect- 
ing the mar- 
riage of the 
Duke of Al- 
bany was 
**brought up 
and read, all 
members be- 
ing wuncover- 
ed.” Every 
one knows 
that it was 
not so, that 
the Chancel- 
lor of the 
Duchy of 
Lancaster, and 
the members 
for Leicester, 
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apply to answers or addresses brought down by the Con- 
troller, but only to messages under the sign-manual, read 
by the Speaker from the Chair. 

This is not the only instance during the present reign 
of the serenity of the House being disturbed by the hat 
question ; a like hubbub was raised forty-five years ago, 
upon the very first occasion of the House of Commons re- 
ceiving a message from Her Majesty Queen Victoria. When 
Lord John Russell appeared at the bar on the 21st of 
June, 1837, to deliver a Message from the Crown, in spite 
of the cries 
of “‘ Huts off!” 
and the 
Speaker’s in- 
timation that 
members 
must uncover, 
Sir James 
Graham did 
not bare his 
head until 
Lord John 
had got well 
on with his 
reading. Next 
day he ex- 
plained that 
he meant no 
disrespect 
either to the 
Crown or the 
House, but 
had acted in 
strict accord- 
ance with old 
usage, which 
decreed that 
members 
should remain 
covered until 
they heard the 
word ‘ Rex” 
or “Regina” 
pronounced, 
and for that he 
had _ waited. 
The Speaker 
admitted that 
the member 
for East Cum- 
berland was 
in the right, 
as to the prac- 
tice of the 


Ipswich and 
Falkirk failed 
to respect the customs of the Commons on such occa- 
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House, and 
excused his 
own apparent deviation from the rules, on the score of 


sions. We have the Speaker’s word for it that this viola- | desiring to save time and preserve order. 


tion of etiquette ‘‘ must have been due to inadvertence,” 


Cromwell flung his hat on his head when he pro- 


although neither of the gentlemen concerned said as much | nounced sentence of extinction on the Long Parliament ; 
on his own behalf. Some of their friends sought to | Major Harrison took off his hat very ceremoniously as he 


palliate their infraction of Parliamentary rules by assert- 
ing that certain ex-ministers had offended in the same 
way a few nights before; but Sir Richard Cross proved 
that himself and his colleagues were better acquainted 
with the usages of the House than their accusers ; and by 
putting the Speaker to the question elicited the informa- 
tion that the rule requiring Messages from the Crown to 


approached the Speaker, bowed low, and kissing his hand, 
took possession of it, and handed him out of the House, 
‘as a gentleman does a lady, the whole House following.” 
Chancellor Seafield made no such pretense of politeness 
in dismissing the last national Parliament held in Scot- 
land. He put on his hat, saying, ‘‘ There is an end of an 
auld sang!’ 


HATS OFF! 


Quaker Fox, on 
being admitted to 
the presence of 
Charles IL, did 
not remove his 
broad brim ; where- 
upon the Merry 
Monarch doffed his 
own headgear, im- 
pelling Fox to say: 
“Pat on thy hat, 
Friend Charles,” 
and his majesty to 
retort, ‘‘Not so, 
Friend George, it 
is usual for only 
one man to be cov- 
ered here.” Penn 
was as obstinate on 
the hat question as 
Fox himself. On 
returning to his 
father’s house, after 
serving a term of 
imprisonment, the 
old vice - admiral, 
anxious, if possible, 
to be friendly with 
his son, offered to 
insure that he 
should not be mo- 
lested for his prac- 
tices or opinions, 
provided he would 
promise to uncover 
to the king, the 
Duke of York, and 
himself. After con- 
sidering the matter 


SCENE IN FBANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


for some days Wil- 
liam informed his 
father that he could 
not agree to any 
species of hat-wor- 
ship, and the irate 
admiral forthwith 
ordered him out of 
his house. 

Not always have 
the “Friends” 
proved so stanch. 
Recounting his ex- 
perience as one of 
a deputation of 
Presbyterian, Pap- 
tist, and Independ- 
ent ministers, going 
to congratulate 
George IV. on his 
accession to the 
throne, Dr. Leif- 
chield says, ‘‘ While 
waiting there wo 
saw a small depu- 
tation of Quakers 
advancing with an 
address, which one 
of their number 
held before him on 
a frame, One of 
the pages coming 
toward them to re- 
move their hats, Dr. 
Waugh, who loved 
a joke, eaid to the 
foremost Quaker, 
in an audible whis- 
per: ‘ Persecution, 
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brother !’ to which the brother significantly replied, while 
pointing upward: ‘Not so bad to take off the hat as the 
head Y ” 

A grandee of Spain is privileged to wear his hat in his 
sovereign’s presence fora certain time, carefully graduated 
according to his rank. John de Courcy, the conquerer of 
Ulster, won the same boon from King John by fighting 
the knights sent by Philip of France to call John to 
account for the murder of Arthur, out of the field; and 
then giving a taste of his quality by placing bis helmet on 
a post, and oleaving it through with his sword, the weapon 
defying any one but its owner to draw it out of the post 
again. This stalwart champion’s descendants were wont 
to assert their privilege by keeping their heads covered 
for a moment or so in the royal presence ; but at one of 
George III.’s drawing-rooms, the then Lord of Kinsale 
chose to wear his headgear so long that the old king’s 
attention was drawn to his unmannerly bravado, ‘* The 
gentleman,” said he, ‘has a right to be covered before 
me, but even King John could give him no right to be 
covered before ladies,” 

At the trial of Mre. Turner as an accessory to the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, Sir Edward Coke 
ordered the prisoner to remove her hat, saying: “A 
woman may be covered in church, but not when arraigned 
in a court of justice.” The accused tartly commenting on 
the singularity that she might wear her hat in the pre- 
sence of God, but not in the presence of man, Coke re- 
plied, ‘‘For the reason that men with weak intellects 
cannot discover the secrets which are known to God; 
and, therefore, in investigating truth, where human life 
is in peril, and one is charged with taking life from 
another, the court should see all obstacles removed. 
Besides, the countenance is often an index to the mind, 
and accordingly it is fitting that the hat should be re- 
moved, and therewith the shadow which it casts upon 
your face.” Mxs. Turner's hat was taken off, but she was 
allowed, for modesty’s sake, to cover her hair with a ker- 
chief. 

Chief Justice Glynn did not find the Quakers so amen- 
able to the order of the court, when at Launceston Assizes, 
in 1656, they made their first public protest against un- 
covering the head. Upon Fox and his companions in mis- 
fortune being brought into court, the judge bade them 
put off their bats, Instead of obeying, Fox asked fora 
scriptural instance of a magistrate commanding prisoners 
to put off their hats. The Chief Justice inquired in re- 
torn if hats were mentioned at allin the Bible? ‘* Yes,” 
answered Fox, ‘in the third of Daniel, where thou 
mayest read that the three children were cast into the 
fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, with their 
coats, their hose, and their hats on, Here was a proof 
that even a heathen king allowed men to wear hats in his 
presence.” Not condescending to argue the matter 
farther, Glynn cried : ‘‘ Take them away, jailer” and they 
were taken away, and thrust among thieves “a great 
while.” 

When Penn and other Quakers appeared at the Old 
Bailey to answer their delinquencies, they entered the 
court covered, somebody removing their hats for them. 
Upon fairly getting inside, the court directed them to put 
their hats on, and no sooner had they done so than the 
Recorder demanded if they did not know they were in a 
king’s court? Penn replied that he knew it was a court, 
and supposed it to be the king’s, but he did not think put- 
ting cff a hat showed any respect; whereupon he was 
fined forty marks, and remarked that he and his friends 
had come into court uncovered, and in putting on their 
hate again they had only obeyed orders, therefore if any 


one was to be fined, it ought to be the Bench. We sup- 
pose the Mine Court of the Forest of Dean was not s 
king’s court, since witnesses before it were permitted to 
keep their caps on while giving their evidence—that is, if 
they claimed to be ‘‘ free miners,” 

Whether a soldier in a Civil Court, as witness or culprit, 
shall obey army orders and wear his hat, or court usage, 
and doff it, is an unsettled question in England, and 
apparently in this country. 

Jewish congregations worship with their heads covered ; 
so do the Quakers, although St, Paul's injunctions on the 
matter are clearly condemnatory of the practice. The 
Puritans of the Commonwealth would seem tc have kept 
their hats on, whether preaching or being preached to, 
since Pepys notes hearing a simple clergyman exclaiming 
against men wearing their hats in the church ; and a year 
afterward (1662) writes: ‘To the French Church in the 
Savoy, and there they have the Common Prayer-book, 
read in French, and which I never saw before, the minis- 
ter do preach with his hat off, I suppose in further con- 
formity with our church.” William IIL rather scandal- 
ized his church-going subjects by following Dutch custom 
and keeping his head covered in church, and when it did 
please him to doff his ponderous hat during the service, 
he invariably donned it as the preacher mounted the 
pulpit stairs. When Bossuet, at the age of fourteen, 
treated the gay sinners of the Hétel de Rambouillet to a 
midnight sermon, Voltaire sat it out with his hat on, but 
uncovering when the boy-preacher had finished, bowed 
low before him, saying: ‘Sir, I never hear] a man 
preach at once so early and so late.” 

As a token of respect, uncovering the head is one of the 
oldest of courtesies, Says an ancient rhyme: 


“If you any good man or woman meet, 
Avail thy hood to bim or her is 
And bid ‘God-spede dame or fere.’” 


Shakespeare's Osrio takes no heed of Hamlet’s sugges- 
tion that he should put his bonnet to its proper use, ‘*’tia 
for the head ;” and when urged again to cover, replies : 
‘* Nay, in good faith, for mine ease, in good faith.” Mas- 
singer’s Wellborn meeting Marrall in the open country, 
asks him, ‘‘Is’t for your ease yon keep your hat off ?” 
And that worshiper of the rising sun answers: 


“ Ease, and it like your worship! 
I hope Jack Marrall shall not live so long, 
To prove himself such an unmannerly beast, 
Though it hail hazel-nuts, as to be covered 
When your worship’s present.” 


In Charles L.'s time even ladies doffed their headgear in 
salutation. The writer of ‘‘ Will Bagnall’s Ballet” says : 


“ Both round and short they wear their hair, 
Whose length should woman grace; 
Loose, like themselves, their hats they wear, 
And when they come in place, 
Where courtship and compliments must be, 
They do it like men, with cap and knee.” 


Lamenting the decay of respect to age, Clarendon tells 
us that in his young days he never kept his hat on 
his head before his elders, except at dinner. A onrious 
exception, that, to modern notions of politeness, but it 
was the custom to sit covered at meals down to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Sir John Finett, deputy 
master of the ceremonies at the Court of King James I., 
was once much puzzled as to whether the Prince of 
Wales should sit covered or not at dinner in the presence 
of the sovereign, when a foreign ambassador wes one of 
the guests; since the latter, as the representative of a 
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King, was not expected to vail his bonnet. Giving James 
a hint of his difficulty, his majesty disposed of it when the 
time came, by uncovering his head for a little while, an 
example all present were bound to follow ; and then, put- 
ting on his hat again, he requested the prince and the am- 
bassador to do likewise. 

‘Hats need not be raised here,” so, it is said, runs a 
notice in one of Nuremberg’s streets, ‘Hats must be 
raised here,” should have been inscribed on the Kremlin 
gateway, where a government official used to stand to 
compel passers-by to remove their hats, because, under 
that gate, the retreating army of Napoleon withdrew 
from Moscow. Whether the regulation is in force at this 
day is more than we bnow. 

The stockbrokers of New York have a hat-etiquette of 
their own, forbidding the wearing of a white hat when 
Summer is over. How the rule is enforced may be 
learned from the following extract from a New York jour- 
nal: ‘ Wednesday last was ‘ White Hat Day’ on the Stock 
Exchange. Formal notice had been given early in the 
week that at noon yesterday all Summer ‘tiles’ would be 
‘called in,’ but many of the members either forgot or dis- 
regarded the warning, and suffered in consequence, Wil- 
liam Heath was the first victim. About one p.m. ho en- 
tered the Exchange in a brown study, with his thumbs 
thrust in the armholes of his waistcoat. In a moment his 
tall white hat was whirling in the air, and as it touched 
the ground twenty brokers jumped upon it, This sort of 
diversion was kept up the whole afternoon. Whenever a 
person entered wearing the proscribed headgear, a shout 
went up, and before the alarmed broker could run the 
gantlet, his hat was crushed out of shape. Before the 
afternoon was over a third of the brokers ‘‘on the floor” 
were bareheaded, and dozens of white hats ornamenting 
the gas-brackets, In the evening the neighboring hatters 
drove a brisk trade, and had golden reasons for blessing 
the institution of White Hat Day.” 

At Rome, during the carnival week, the chimney-pot 
fares even as the white hat in the New York Stock Ex- 
change when the period prescribed by tyrant custom for 
“‘Shoot the hat” hasarrived. This every one knows, and 
no one thinks of wearing one. Even the most correct coach- 
man wears a melon, to save himself and horses from the 
public ire. A few obstinate people, however, will wear a 
high hat or compel their coachman to do so. The conse- 
quence is a shower of bunches of grass uponthem. Some- 
times the wearers revolt and show fight, which makes 
matters worse. At the last carnival a high hat wearer 
brought out a knife, but he was soon disarmed and taken 
to the nearest police station, where his hat remained in 
safety for the rest of the day. 

The Navy, too, has its hat usages. When the flagship 
Delaware entered New York harbor after a three years’ 
cruise in November, 1870, she was saluted by fort and 
man-of-war. Then the Delaware replied by the month of 
her cannon and the throats of her tars, who completed the 
ceremony by ‘' Hats off.” Ata given signal they dofted 
their hats, and with a last prolonged cheer flung them into 
the water, and for a long time the harbor presented a 
strange spectacle with these tarpaulins bobbing up and 
down in all directions. 


To rres that can see and hearts that oan feel, romance 
glides ever along with the actual life, stream by stream, to 
the dark ocean. 


Art is but a mirror, which gives back what is cast on 
ite surface faithfuliy, only while unsullied. 


‘‘WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT. 
By G. A. Davis. - 


A LiTT1z child, who in an attic room 
Kneels at the window, leaning out to see 
The stars come creeping up the twilight gloom, 
And the red sunset fading silently: 
A little child who Knows no fresh to-day, 
But hungering, waits to-morrow’s unknown store; 
Picturing, dreaming, hoping, wondering, 
Impatiently—yet dumbly ever more— 
Poor little child! 


A girl with mute, proud lips and longing eyes . 
That look across a world of leaden gray; 

A streak of far-off promise in the skies, 
But only rain to-day, like yesterday! 

A weary girl, who feels upon her heart 
Tho past lie heavy as a leaden band, 

Yet waits and dreams, in hungering hope deferred, 
Of sunshine falling in a far-off land. 


A silent woman in a lonely room 
Sewing a shroud for some one lying cold; 
Strange shapes and shadows round her in the gloom, 
And far away a dying tempest rolled. 
The icy dead beside her in the dark; 
The baffled promise of the wasted years, 
Sitting beside the bier; and she the while 
Shaping the shroud and watching through her tears—- 
x Waiting for the dawn! 


An aged crone who sits upon a grave, 
An old, old grave on which the grass grows long— 
Seeing the sunshine creep across the hills, 
Hearing far up in air the lark’s wild song. 
“There is no more of earth—no more,” she saith; 
“The years lie all behind, a barren store; 
While others reaped, I waited —and I wait. 
“T had a gravo,”? she saith—‘'I had no more— 
Yet still I wait to see!” 


No more on earth—no more beyond, some say: 
Oh, false, blind leaders of the groping blind, 
What can ye give for that ye take away ? 
Where lies the answer that we look to find? 
Down the wide horizon of our dreams 
Ye bar at last a little narrow door; 
“ Hiddeg by grass and blotted out by rain.” 
Is this the promise of the yearsa—no more? 


Poor little child, who grasped no childhood’s gold! 
Poor maid, who walked in loveless paths apart! 
Poor mourner, holding through the haunted night 
A dead man’s icy hand against her heart! 
If this were all, indeed, curse God and die! 
Poor prisoners in the dungeon cells of Fate! 
If thou wert not, O Christ for whom we wait— 
Thy poor lost children all! 
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‘‘Berry, I am going to give you a very serious lec- 
ture |” 

The speaker was a little, sprightly woman, of graceful 
figure and of soft musical voice, who sat in a low sewing- 
chair, bending over a piece of bright embroidery. The 
scene was the cheery parlor of Brierwood Cottage—the 
time abont four o’clock on a warm Summer afternoon. 
Through wide, open windows, reaching to the floor, the 
room commanded a glimpse of velvety-green lawn, reach- 
ing in unbroken smoothness to a white strip of pebbly 
beach, with the blue waters of Long Island Sound 
beyond. Amid the climbing vines, which partly inter- 
cepted the view, a mocking-bird swung in a gilded cage. 
The creamy odor of clover-blossoms was in the air, and 
the merry clatter of a lawn-cutter floated in at the win- 
dows, as 8 gurdener, with his sleeves rolled up, trundled 
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it briskly over the turf. In the far distance white sails 
flecked the strips of blue, and glided slowly to and fro 
across the openings among the vines. 

Within the little parlor neutral tints abounded ; soft, 
gray curtains looped back from door and window—a 
bunch of pure white flowers upon the table—cool-tinted 
walls, relieved by pictures selected with exquisite taste—a 
room in which a purely chaste eftect was not lost by the 
introduction of a bright bit of color here and there in the 
dresses of the two ladies at the windows, or the baskets of 
gay worsteds from which Mrs. Thornley, from time to 
time, selected a skein as she proceeded with her work, 
An open piano at one end of the apartment, a guitar near 
by ; an easel, on which stood a finished crayon-drawing, 
a careless profusion of books upon the tables, gave evi- 
dence of both wealth and cultivation among the inmates 
of this charming home. 

“«A lecture !” said Berry, looking up from her book and 
opening her large, dark eyes in surprise—‘'a lecture to 
me? And why?” 

“You treated Mr. Casuben very shabbily last night.” 

*‘I did not mean to,” said Berry, simply. ‘‘I suppose 
he bored me.” 

“But that is just the trouble,” said Mrs. Thornley. 
*«They all bore you. I have introduced to you since you 
have been visiting us at least a dozen young, worthy, 
marriageable men, and you have not allowed one of them 
to interest you.” 

“Tt is not my fault that they are tedious !” 

‘Perhaps not,” replied the other; ‘‘ but really my dar- 
ling, do you not sometimes think that you are, perhaps, a 
little too—too——” 
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‘* Fastidious,” suggested Berry. ‘‘ Perhaps I am, but 
that can scarcely be my fault, either.” 

‘*You are young,” continued Mr, Thornley, ‘‘ but you 
must be married some day, surely! Those who go 
through the woods choose a crooked stick at last, You 
will never have a better time than now, Berry, with 
beauty, youth and leisure all at your command, to make 
your choice.” 

Berry threw down her book and glided quickly across 
the room to where Mrs. Thornley sat. She was a tall, 
queenly girl, and she never looked more regal than as she 
then stood beside her companion’s chair, gazing thought- 
fully down at her from those great lustrous eyes. ‘Dear 
Queen Titania,” she said, placing her hand on Mrs. 
Thornley’s shoulder, ‘‘ will you never give over match- 
making ?” 

‘‘Not while I know a lovely girl, who has no idea of 
dying an old maid, wandering aimlessly about, with no- 
thing on which to fix her affections,” replied Titania, 
smiling. 

“Don’t trouble your little head any more about me,” 
said Berry, kneeling down and pushing the worsted-work 
gently away. ‘‘I shall do well enough. I do not fear.” 

** Berry,” said Mrs, Thornley, suddenly, turning her 
blue eyes full upon the young girl as she spoke, ‘‘ you are 
in love already—and you know it! Who is it ?” 

A quick, scarlet flush overspread Berry's face, and left 
it pale as death, 

She rose hastily, and stood for a moment irresolutely. 
Then she glided across the room and seated herself at the 
piano. 

‘‘You are quite mistaken,” she said, after a whils, 
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Sweeping her hands over the keys. 
but you.” 

She began to play a little plaintive air in a purposeless 
way, and Mrs. Thornley resumed her work in silence, 
looking up from time to time to cast a searching, eager 
glance upon the figure at the piano, or to gaze absitract- 
edly through the open window. 

**IT am going up-stairs to find Frank,” said Titania, at 
last, putting down her worsteds, 

She arose and left the room, closing the door behind 
her, while Berry ceased her playing, and leaning upon 
the piano, buried her face in her folded arms, 

When Frank Thornley married Ida—or, as her friends 
were fond of calling her, Tita, or Titania—Hathorne, five 
years before, he was a young bachelor of ample means and 
zesthetic taste, to whom marriage was by no means a ne- 
cessity. The match had been one of love, pure and 
simple, and although his young wife did not in all things 
quite fill the ideal of Thornley’s adolescence, she had in 
some way, since their marriage, contrived to make herself 
indispensably necessary to her husband’s happiness, and 
had held her throne in his affections with consummate 
adroitness. 

Frank Thornley himself but narrowly escaped the pos- 
session of genius. With a natural inclination toward 
music and the fine arts, and with ample means and leisure 
for its gratification, Thornley had devoted himself to 
painting—first as an amusement, afterward as a passion. 


**T care for no one— In the course of time he had become a fair painter and 


a tolerable musician. Poverty might have brought him 
fame—wealth fixed him for ever in the ranks of the dilet- 
tantii Bat though his chosen path was one of flowers, it 
had also thorns. Thornley walked in it alone, 

Poor Titania, whose little world was an entirely prac- 
tical one, had no sympathy for art. The best of wives 
sometimes find their husbands’ hobbies a bore. 

Titania was bored with Frank’s eternal ‘‘studies ” and 
‘* perspectives” and ‘‘chiaro oscuro”; and it was a crime 
which Thornley could never quite forgive. In other re- 
spects, and with only this slight cloud upon their happi- 
ness, the lives of these two people were as serene and 
placid as a Summer day. 

Poor little Titania! No good wife ever tried harder 
than she to become to her husband a companion in all 
things; but the vague consciousness that there was one 
chamber of his heart to which she never had been, never 
could be, admitted, was ever present with her. 

As for Frank, he soon learned to seek elsewhere for that 
sympathy in his pet pursuit which he failed to find at 
home, and he found it at last in Berry. Hers was a nature 
spontaneous, impressionable, impulsive, open to all the 
gentle influences of art, and to all direct appeals from the 
beautiful. Possessed herself of no mean talent, she found 
in Frank Thornley a willing tutor, and under his guid- 
ance she had, in one short Summer, become surprisingly 
expert in the use of the pencil and crayon, 
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Of these two young people, both drawn together by con- 
goniality of tuste uud pursuit, the older soon began to 
exercise that influence over the younger which experi- 
ence communds over pupilage, and there sprang up be- 
tween them a closeness of intimacy that, although open 
and ionoceut as the day, might well have caused unea- 
sinccs to a wife less sure ot her husband’s aff-ctions than 
Titania, But whatever poor Titania’s faults may have 
been, jealousy was not one of them, and in the simplicity 
of her trust the thought had never crossed her mind that 
these two people occapied a larger share of each other's 
thoughts than might be precisely good for either of them. 

Titania found her husband in an upper room which he 
had fitted up as astudio. It was not exactly such a studio 
as a professional painter would have arranged. It savored 
rather more of the parlor than the workshop, but it dis- 
played in all its details the same tasteful elegance which 
everywhere pervaded Brierwood Cottage. 

Thornley stood near the window, busily at work upon a 
small landscape, which was noarly finished. Titania 
perched herself upon a table and looked over his shoulder, 
watching him for several moments without speaking. 

** What a dear old ducky you are!” she said, at last. 

“Thanks, my charmer,” said Frank, looking up from 
his work and smiling. 

“*You are so clever!” continued Titania, admiringly. 

*‘Your majesty is disposed to compliment,” replied her 
husband. ‘Bat look at this—it’s Berry's, Ah, there’s 
genius for you! Soon there will be nothing more that I 
can teach her.” 

Frank held up a small oil-sketch, and looked toward 
Titania for an opinion. 

“I don’t think much of it,” said Titania, swinging her 
foot carelessly. ‘Who ever saw green cows ?” 

*'Those are not cows,” said Frank, laying the sketch 
down with a sigh; ‘‘ they are willows.” 

Titania was silent, and her husband resumed his palette 
and brushes, 

**T have made a discovery,” said Titania, after a while ; 
**it is about Berry.” 

“About Berry ? What may it be, pray ?” 
> “She is in love.” 

Frank dropped his brush and stooped to pick it up. 
Ge was slow about it, and when he again raised his face it 
was a shade paler, Titania thought. 

“With whom ?” he asked, quietly. 

“J don’t know.” 

*¢T—soarcely believe it,” said Frank. ‘It can’t be 
Casaubon ; she offended him past all redemption only 
last night.” 

** Nevertheless, she is in love with some one,” replied 
Titania, warming up. ‘‘I taxed her with it just now, and 
she——” 

**Confessed it.” 

** Well, no—she denied it; but it might as well have 
been a confession. She can't deceive me. Why, you're 
painting those trees all blue !'* 

“Heavens! so I am !" exclaimed Frank, throwing down 
his palette in despair. ‘* Do—do you think she is en- 
gaged, and has conoealed it from us ?” 

** Vil tell you what I do think,” said Titania, energetic- 
ally. ‘I think the girl has given her heart to some one 
that we knéw nothing about. Iam convinced that it isno 
one whom we have introduced to her since she has been 
here, and I am efraid—oh, terribly afraid !—that evil will 
come of it—ani there’s trouble somewhere in store for 
her. I don’t know why I feel so, but I can't help it” 

Frank stood looking musingly at his wife for some time 
after she ceased speaking, 
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‘* When a woman with a 


“*T hope not,” he said, at last. . 
at 16 


nature like hers really loves, it’s no child’s play. 
may be all your own imagination, Tita, dear.” 

Titania jumped down from the table and threw her 
arms around her husband's neck. 

“You darling old goose,” she said. ‘You are just like 
all of them! Men can never see half way through a mill- 
stone, I tell you I am right, and if I don’t soon find out 
who poor Berry has fixed her silly heart on, never call me 
‘ Queen Titania’ any more.” 

She gave him a kiss and left him to his reflections. 
When she returned to the parlor Berry was not there. 
Titania, however, had scarcely resumed her worsteda 
fifteen minutes before tha sound of voices on the lawn at- 
tracted her attention to the window. 

Her husband and Berry wera going down the gravel 
walk together. The lady carried a box of crayons and a 
white umbrella; the gentleman bore a huge portfolio and 
a couple of folding camp-stools, They were going to the 
woods to sketch. 

“IT suppose he is taking her away for a confidential 
talk,” said Titania to herself, as she watched them out of 
sight. ‘Oh, the foolishness of man! Does he suppose 
that he can draw her secret from her ?” 

Whether Thornley’s mind harbored any such ulterior 
purpose was not evident from his conversation. Berry 
and he walked gayly on across the garden and entered the 
woods, chattering like two magpies. 

‘Let us go to the shore,” he said, ‘We'll try a little 
marine drawing. I saw an old boat on the beach yester- 
day, half-buried in the sand, that would do excellently 
for you. I can pick up something for myself near it,” 

“ Oh, yes,” exclaimed Berry, ‘‘ that is just what I want ; 
and afterward I could copy it in colors. I do love to 
draw where I can hoar the waves and smell the seaweed ; 
only one can never get those things into pictures.” 

**Ah!” How mueh more such things mean to you than 
to Tita !” said Frank, looking admiringly at Berry’s bright 
eyes. ‘‘Do you know I showed her just now that little 
oil you finished yesterday, and she actually took your 
willows for cows /” 

Berry barat out laughing. 

** Have I spent all this time, then,” she said, * without 
being able yet to draw trees that can be distinguished 
from cows ?” 

Thus chatting and laughing, they strolled along under 
the trees, stopping here and there to gather a choice 
flower or bunch of fern, which Berry laid carefully away 
between the leaves of the portfolio, or standing still to 
listen with bated breath to the carol of some unseen 
songater in the branches overhead. 

Their footfalls were almost noiseless upon the soft moss, 
but at times the forest rang with their merriment. Very 
like two children were these young people on such ex- 
excursions, enjoying with all the fresh delight of child- 
hood the freedom and beauty of the fields and woods. 

And very different was Berry now, with her cparkling 
eyes and glowing cheeks, from the bent and drooping 
figure which leaned so wearily upoa the piano but half an 
Lour before, Her rare beauty had never been lost upon 
Thornley, but that afternoon it seemed to strike him with 
new force. 

Never before had she appeared to him so lovely, and 
yet it was not so much the beauty of her face as the beauty 
of her presence that drew him toward her. There was a 
new sensation for him in her attractiveness—a charm 
about her which he had never before found, even in her. 

What it was he scaroely knew, bat, for the first time 
that afternoon, he became vaguely conscious of the magie 
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spell which this young girl wus innocently, but none the 
leas surely, casting around him. 

“*QOh, dear me! I’ve caught my skirt! Please wait !” 

They were crossing the wall that divided the woodlot 
from the beach-pasture. Berry stood upon its broad top, 
whither she had climbed without assistance, while Frank 
stood upon the ground on the further side, waiting to 
help her down. Her head was partly turned over her 
shoulder, and one hand tbrown behind her to disengage 
the troublesome dress from the brier that held it. 

“Please wait |” she suid. 

Frank laughed. 

**You look,” he said, ‘‘ precisely like a picture on a 
Japanese fan |” 

“How kind of you! I must appear graceful, indeed ! 
Now give me your hand, and I will jump !” 

Thornley put down his luggage, and took Berry’s crayon 
and umbrella. Then he extended both his hands, and 
Berry prepared to leap lightly down. 

It was not her fault that tho wall was loose, or that her 
foot slipped upon the edge. It was not her fault that, 
instead of jumping, she fell, awkwardly and heavily, into 
Frank’s open arms. 

It was not his fault that, feeling her there—her breath 
upon his cheek, her soft arms around him, her bosom 
against his—a quick, fierce frenzy thrilling his frame like 
a stream of fire, took a sudden and complete possession of 
him. 

For one instant he clasped her to his breast in a wild 
embrace—for one instant he pressed his burning lips to 
hers, Then he let her go as if she had stung him, and 
stepped quickly back, with his head bowed and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, while the young girl stood before 
him, trembling and helpless, with a face as pale as death, 

For a moment they stood thus in silence, and then 
Berry sank weakly down upon the grass, and burst into 
tears, , 

“Berry,” said Thornley, placing his hand upon her 
shoulder, ‘oan you ever forgive me ?” 

There was no answer but her sobs, which racked her 
slender frame as though they would tear it asunder. 

**T know that there is no excuse or palliation for me,” 
he continued, slowly. ‘‘1 offer none! I ask only your 
forgiveness, I—oould not help it.” 

She looked up at him through her tears, 

*¢ It was cruol,” she said, ‘‘ to treat me so. 
unmanly.” 

“Tt is true,” he said, bitterly. 
innocent intercourse is at an end—for ever. 
you the right to hate me.” 

She sprang to her feet wildly. 

**To hate you? Oh, Frank !” 

There was that in her tone which startled him; there 
was that in her look which filled him with wonder, while 
it caused his heart to throb and his breath to come hot 
and quick. He seized both her hands in his owa, impual- 
sively. 

- Berry,” he said, ‘I have found you different from all 
other women. You have filled for me a place which no 
other can ever fill, Don’t leava me, Don’t drift away 
from me. Let me come back.” 

The woman’s instinct to play with him came uppermost 
in her mind. 

‘* When I am gone away,” she said, ‘you will smile at 
the memory of such thoughts. My place will be easily 
filled. Yon will—forget me.” 

Her face drooped while he held her hands, her eyes 
fell upon the ground. He drew her gently toward him. 
There was no resistance. He was within ‘the spell. 


It was weak, 


“T know that ‘all our 
I have given 


“Forget you, Berry? You /” 

She turned upon him, from out her limpid eyes, a gaz 
so beseeching, so tender, so full of unutterable longing 
and love, thut he caught her quickly to him, and whispered, 
in a voice husky aud trembling : 

**I—love you |” 

Her arms were abont his neck, her head upon his 
breast—her secret was her own no longer. In another 
instant she had torn herself from his grasp, and drawu 
herself to her fall height before him. 

‘*We are mad,” she said, ‘* Let us go.” 

When they returned to the house it was nearly dasic. 
Titania stood in the doorway, waiting. 

**Where have you been, you naughty children ?” she 
asked. ‘‘Supper has been ready more than half an hour.” 

Berry shuddered, and passed her swiftly, without re- 
replying. Thornley would have followed her up the 
stairs, but Titania pliced her band upon his arm. 

“I have a good mind to scold,” she said; “but if 
you'll kiss me and come to supper, we'll say no more 
abont it.” : 

Her husband hesitated, and made a motion as though 
he would repulse her. Then he stepped back, returned 
hesitated again, and at last kissed her coldly upon tle 
forehead, and hurried away with averted face, 

For the first time in his lifo he did not dare to meet her 
eye. 

He might as well have struck her. The poor wife, 
dumb with wonder, stood where he left her, with lips 
quivering and her oyes suffused with tears. With no 
suspicion of the truth, her gentle heart began to find ex- 
cuses for him. 

‘* Ho is tired,” she said to herself. 
after supper, poor boy.” 

Thornley hastened to his studio, and locked himself in. 
Throwing the portfolio into a corner, he fell upon his 
knees, and buried his face in a chair. 

Where was it all to end? That was the question tliat 
he asked himself, as he knelt there upon the floor in tle 
solitude of his room, with his fingers tightly wound in his 
hair. It was the question that was constantly present in 
his mind through many sleepless nights—through manv 
long, weary days afterward. 

From that time the hours which to him were to hava 
been so fruitfal with tender delights were fall of hopeless 
misery. With a fierceness which can never be told, 
Frank Thornley wrestled with himself. Of the intensity 
of the struggle, none but himself ever knew. Heroic iu 
little things he might be, but to the fearfal test which he 
had by his own folly imposed upon himself he was not 
equal, and with an overwhelming sense of degradation and 
shame upon him, he abandoned himself to fate. Once he 
was conscious of asking himself this question: ‘‘Is it 
possible for a man to love two women at once ?” then he 
cursed himself for a fool, and went out into the woods 
alone to reason with himself. 

In the peaceful stillness of the forest a feeling of calm 
would sometimes come upon him, when he could, in a 
certain way, see the extent of his own folly. At these 
times he would resolve to seek his wife, and lay his whole 
soul bare before her. Then there would rise before him a re- 
membrance of the scene with Berry by the old beech-wall 
—a recollection of those deep and tender eyes turned 
upon him with their nameless magic, and in an instant his 
wild, unreasoning passion would return, a thousand 
times more restless, because its object was so unattaine 
able. 

4nd Barry ? Was there happiness for her? There 
were days that to her were one long dream of peace 3 


‘He will ‘¢ beiter 
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branches of the trees ; when it was droned by the bees 
amid the clover, and all Nature breathed for her the 
same sweet song —‘' He loves me |” 

But there were days, too, that were days of hopeless 


days when the hours slipped softly and quietly by—told 
off like golden beads upon the rosary of life—days when 
happiness slumbered for her in the cool shadows of the 
woods, in the depths of the blue waters of the Sound, 
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with the breath of hayfields ; when it was sung to her by | guilty passion pressed upon her i- 
‘ pon conscience like a terri 
the robins in the orchard, and was rustled softly by the | ble weight that was crushing her whole moral being into 
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a shapeless mass of contradictions and anomalies. In 
those days she slowly came to hate Titania, Curiously 
enough, the young girl grew to look upon the wile 
as an interloper—as an unwarranted intruder between 
herself and Thornley. In this warped and morbid state 
of mind she thought of Titania only as one who had 
stolen, and was daily stealing, away from hera portion of 
the love that belonged to her by moral right, and she 
learned to hate her as one who stood as & perpetual re- 
proach before her, 

Bat a heart like Berry’s, which is driving its owner mad 
with the terrible intensity of its conflicting emotions, is 
not an easy thing for even a woman to conceal. Despite 
the restraint which she waa constantly obliged to place 
upon herself, the deep undercurrent of despair and utter 
misery which was evident, to a greater or less extent, in 
all her actions, did not escape the notice of at least one 
watchful, though quiet, observer, And this was Titania 
herself. That Berry was cherishing some secret passion 
Titania had never doubted since the conversation in the 
parlor. Who was its object was for a long time a mystery 
toher. But, cautious as Thornley and Berry might be in 
their intercourse together, they could not long conceal 
their relations from fhe one from whom it was most im- 
portant to conceal them, 

The discovery of Berry’s ‘secret camo to Titania not 
enddenly, but by slow degrees, The rapt and attentive 
look which Berry would sometimes fasten upon Frank ; 
the flush that would overspread her features when’ he 
spoke to her; her cheerfulness when he was near ; her 
silence when he was away—all these were the telltales 
that revealed to Titania the truth, 

Her first feeling, when the reality broke upon her, was 
one of indignation. ‘How dares she ?” she asks herself 
a hundred times. It was presumptuous, abominable, in- 
solent! The next feeling was of pain and fear. What if 
the girl should succeed in winning him away from her ? 
What if her husband should fall beneath the spell of those 
glorious eyes—that queenly beauty! What if he should 
be captivated by her winning manner, her devotion to his 


own pursuits, her thousand gentle graces of disposition | : 


Worse women had before then bewitched better men.’ 

Already Frank found a pleasure in Berry’s . societv. 
which he did not seem to find in his wife’s, . 

The thought filled Titania with a wild alarm. ‘She 
will not—she dare not—she cannot!” she cried, with 
heaving bosom. ‘‘ He is too goodand true, Hedo<s not 
Enow, dear boy—he does not dream of the truth.” 

Poor Titania! She herself refused to see the whole 
terrible reality. With a devotion worthy of a better 
object, she shut her eyes to the vague, intangible barrier 
that was being slowly built up between her and her hus- 
band. 

Believing wholly in him, she steadfastly refused to 
doubt him in the least. Her hold upon him was loosen- 
ing—the golden chain by which she held him was slip- 
ping from her grasp; but, though the links were woven 
of her own heart-strings, she did not know that, one by 
one, they were slowly snapping. 

The Summer waned and Autumn came, strewing the 
woodland paths with chestnut-burs, and leaving the 
stains of her fruity fingers on the leaves, 

There was much sketching done now. 

Carried away by the awful fascination of their position, 
both Berry and Thornley welcomed every opportunity 
that would bring them near each other, 

‘It cannot last for ever,” they thought to themselves, 

It could not, and at last the crisis came, 

One evening, late in October, Berry ant in the- parlor 


alone. It was after dusk, and the cold northeusterly 
storm which had been all day driving across the fields had 
increased since sunset, and was now beating fiercely 
against the window-panes. In the open fireplace a bright 
wood-fire was crackling, filling the room with its ruddy 
light, while across the ceiling fantastic shadows chased 
each other, wavering and flickering in the glare, 

Berry sat before the fire gazing dreamily into its depths, 
with her head bowed wearily on her hand. Her train of 
thought, whatever it might have been, was interrapted 
by the opening of the door, and, looking up, she saw 
Frank standing upon the threshold. Seeing Berry, he 
entered, leaving the door slightly ajar, so that a narrow 
stream of light fell across the dark hall without, 

.“"T have been lcoking for you,” he said. He paused a 
moment before the crayon-drawing on the e.sel, It was 
the head of a young girl, turned partly away from the 
observer, so that a portion of the face was left in shadow. 
Tho face was that of Berry. ‘It is good,” he said, gazing 
at it oritically, ‘‘ but I could do better now. Ihave found 
an expression in your face that-I did not know then.” 

Berry smiled mournfully, ‘An expression,” she said, 
“* that will soon be only a memory to you. I am going 
away.” 

Frank crossed quickly to her side, with a face filled 
with alarm. 

** Going away |” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Berry, what do you 
mean ?” . 
‘Don’t ask me,” she said, turning away her face. ‘I 
must go; there is no other way. We do not know what 

we are doing.” 

“Berry,” he said, seating himself by her and taking 
her hand, ‘‘ what does this mean? You are*not going 
away—you must not go away! What would my life be 
here without you ?” “ ; 

Titania, coming down the stairs to join Berry in the 
parlor, saw the ray of light streaming across the hall, and 
heard her husband’s voice. Suddenly, as though that 
little bar of firelight had been an insurmountable wall, she 
stopped and clutched the balustrade with both her handa, 

{'It is necessary,” said Berry, still averting her face 
from Thorniley’s gaze ; ‘‘ we are already suspeoted, watched. 
But, even if we were not, this could not go on for ever. 
I have been reckless, mad, and now Iam almost desper- 
ate! Oh, Frank, my darling! it was too great happiness 
to last !” 

**Tt shall last "e cried Thornley, vehemently, ‘No 
human power can * separate us. Berry, where you gol 
will go! The world is wide - surely there is a spot on it 
that will receive us both.” ° 

‘Frank |”. She sprang to her feet and looked at him, 
with bosom, heaving and her glorious eyes flashing. 
“Would you——” Her words came slowly and painfully, 
though with terrible distinctness, ‘* Would you—desert 
your wife ?” 

Her eyes were fastened upon him with the utmost in- 
tentness, Under the influence of her gaze a fierce frenzy 
took possession of him ; regardless of that rigid figure 
upon the stairs, which was now olutching the balustrade 
with a grasp like that of death ; regardless of the white 
face which stared forth from the darkness, at the partly 
opened door, with a gaze as fixed and stony as though the 
face were one of marble, he rose to his feet in wild excite- 
ment and oried aloud: 

‘‘Fate wills it so! I will never give you up! Life 
without you would not be’ worth the living. I love you! 
T love you !” 

A long, low moan resounded through the hall, but they 
did not hear it; » woman’s figure slowly mounted the 
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stairs, groping its way weakly and blindly along the wall, 
but they did not see it ; the door of Titania’s room opened 
and closed, but the sound was lost in the howling of the 
wind and the beating of the storm without 

‘I cannot listen to this!” cried Berry, pale as death. 
**T dare not! No more! no more !" 

He opened his lips to speak to her, but there was that 
in her white face which made him pause. She pressed her 
palms tightly together for an instant, and stood before 
him trembling in every fibre of her frame. 

Let those who have never known the fiereeness of the bat- 
tle which conscience sometimes wages with human passion 
pity this young girl, in whose natnre these two contend- 
ing influences were struggling. None but herself knew 
the price at which victory was won for theright. He only 
saw her bosom heaving like the billows of a stormy sea, 
and her face contracted as with some acute physical an- 
guish. These were the only evidences she gave him of 
the ruthless, cruel work by which she was crushing out 
the most earnest passion of her life. 

«It can never be,” she cried, with the agony of a hope- 
leas desolation ringing in her voice—* never! This must 
be the end. We have both been mad, If you love me as 
you say, for God's sake, leave me !” 

He stood gazing at her in silence for a moment, awed 
somewhat by her manner, and wondering at it. 

**T can wait,” he said, af last, slowly. ‘* It will make no 
difference to me, You will be more calm at some other 
time,” 

He turned toward the door and paused, with his hand 
upon the knob, to look back at her. His worn face, so 
fall of misery and bitter disappointment, for a moment 
filled her heart with pity for him, and, with a cry, she 
ran to him and threw her arms about his neck. 

For one brief instant he held her to bis breast, and 
could count the wild pulsations of her heart, The gates 
of heaven seemed open. He bowed his head, and preased 
his lips to hers. 

“Berry, Berry |” he exclaimed, “you are mine! You 
promise ?” 

She pushed him from her with all her strength. 

“IT promise nothing,” she cried. ‘‘ What you ask can 
never be. Go! Leave me! Don’t speak to me again !” 

He stood for a moment in heritation. Then he slowly 
opened the door, looked back once more at Berry, turned 
again, crossed the threshold, and softly closed the door 
behind him, 

And Berry, her strength all gone from her, sank down 
upon the floor, and buried her face in her hands. 

The rain beat angrily against the window-pames, and 
the wind, increased since nightfall to a gule, shrieked 
around the house in intermittent gusts that shook .the frail 
building to ite foundations. 

In her owa room, before the window, stood the wife, 
staring stonily oat into the darkness, Cold as was the 
storm, it was not so cold as the deathly chill that had 
fallen upon this woman’s heart. With one hand she 
clutched the window-frame with the same despairing 
clutch with which she had grasped the balustrade of the 
staircase. 

How she came there in her chamber she did not know. 
Her mind had stopped short when her husband’s terrible 
words had fallen upon her ears, and had not baal began its 
work again. 

At last she moved away from the window, and mechan- 
ically felt for a lamp. Having found it, she lighted it, and 
began walking slowly to and fro, twisting her handker- 
chief into a knot, and wringing it as she did so. . 

As her stunned and bewildered brain slowly resumed 


its functions, her thoughts resolved themselves into one 
determined purpose—flight, No other course seemed 
open to her. Wronged, discarded, degraded, ahe was as 
completely banished from her husband's roof as though he 


| himself had closed the door upon her. 


She paused again before the window, and peered out 
into the wild night. Across the lawn the trees tossed their 
branches tumultuously against the lighter esky ; beyond 
them, though lost in darkness, rolled the black waters of 
the Sound. 

The crash of the waves on that distant shore came to 
her ears high above the shrieking of the gale. Let the 
casement shake never so loudly, let the rain dash against 
the glass never so fiercely, she could still hear the waves. 

At last she found herself counting their ceaseless surges. 
They kept time with her footsteps, with her pulse and 
with her breath. They echoed through the room, and 
filled her mind to the exclusion of everything else except 
the one idea of flight. 

Mechanically she began to remove her jewels. These 
Frank had given her ; they must be left. Ina bewildered 
way she searched for her bonnet and shawl, found them, 
put them on, and stood for a moment ieresolately in the 
middle of the room. 

Then drawing from her bosom a little locket which con- 
tained her husband’s miniature, she opened it, at it 
earnestly for an instant, kissed it, and laid it softly on the 
table. 

As she passed out into the hall, the house seemed still 
as death. At the foot of the stairs the parlor-door stood 
open, and within, a dull, red glare, the expiring light 
from the embers on the hearth, filled the empty room. 

Seized with a sudden desire to once more behold the 
face of her who had been the cause of her own humiliation 
and shame, Titania entered the room and paused before 
the portrait on the easel. 

Long and eagerly she studied its every line and shade. 
Then, obeying an impulse which she was powerless to re- 
sist, she drove her clinched hand through the picture, and, 
turning quickly away, fled through the outer door, aud 
was lost in the darkness and the storm ! 

She was alone; yet, in her hopeless misery and 
wretchedness, there is one who might well have borne 
her company. 

In her own room, whither she had gone after her inter- 
view in the parlor with Thornley, Berry tried to compose 
herself to consider her sitnation and to form some plan 
for the future. 

The struggle within her breast was over. Desolate as 
the battle had left her heart, the victory had been won for 
the right. A peaceful calm had succeeded, in which she 
could think, and could bring herself to some determina- 
tien as to the course ehe should pursue, 

As her thoughts took shape, they resolved themselves 
slowly into one design—a design no less determined than 
that which had influenced Titania, It was to seek Titania 
herself. And this must be done at once; not to-morrow, 
but now—now, while her purpose was hot within ber-- 
now, before her reselution should give way. 

God only knew what might be the result of another 
interview with Thornley. She dared not run the risk of 
seeing him again before she carried out her purpose, 
She must see Titania, Heaven help her to tell all the 
truth. 

With this design she started up, intending to proosed 
at once to Titania’s room, but stopped before the mirror, 
half frightened at the deathlike face which met her there. 

With a vague desire to appear well to the woman whose 
presence she was about to seck, she twisted into place a 
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THE BRAES OF YARROW.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 495. 


few stray locks of her somewhat disheveled hair before | ance of the room, and the scattered Jewels upon the table, 

she turned away. Then, with a firm step, she left the | Berry, baffled for the time in her purpose, turned slowly 

room and passed along the passage to Titania’s chamber. | away, and stopped for a moment at the head of the stair- 
The door of Titania’s room stood open, but Titania was | case with a half-formed intention of descending. 

not within, Filled with wonder at the disordered appear- As she stood there, looking into the hall below, her 
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ayes fell upon Titania as she emerged (from the parlor. To Thornley the flight of his wife was the close of a long 
That brief glimpse of the wild-eyed woman, clad in hat | day of madne§s, and Berry’s words fell upon his ears like 
and shawl, fleeing from the house, and disappearing in | those which récall to his senses the man awakening from 
the darkness, filled her with a sudden terror. Her heart | a dream. Without o word, bareheaded as he was, he 
stood still, and the truth, in sprang to the door and dis- 
all its horror, burst upon appeared into the dark night. 
her. Reason had resumed her 
Her quick, loud cry reached throne. 
Thornley in his study, and When his wife had left the 
brought him, in alarm, to house, she had fled without 
her side. thought or purpose, other 
“She has gone!” cried than to leave far behind her 
Berry, wildly. ‘‘ Your wife the scene of her shame and 
has fled! She knows all! sorrow. Sensible only of the 
She has gone !|—gone !—and terrible wound in her heart, 
Iam the cause! Oh, heaven and stunned by the sudden, 
help me! Heaven help mg!” overwhelming blow which 
She sank down upon the she had received at the bands 
stairs, and, burying her face of him whom she held most 
in her hands, rocked herself dear, she sped on through 
violently to and fro. Thorn- the darkness with but one 
ley looked at her, bewildered. thought—that of flight—no 
“Gone !” he repeated, ab- matter where. 
sently, as though the word The rain beat against her 
had no meaning for him. face and blinded her; the 
“Titania gone !” wind tore open the thin cover- 
“T have driven her away !”” ing about her shoulders ; she 
moaned Berry. ‘‘She over- stumbled at every step, but 
heard !—she has gone! God. still she sped on, on, heed- 
forgive me! I knew not what less of her path, her mind 
I did !” full only of her own humilia- 
Thornley passed his hand tion and agony. 
in a confused way across his As the lights of the cot- 
forehead. tage were left behind her, 
TI did not think of this,” the dull roar of the surf 
he said, in a weak voice. came to her ears again. 
Berry started to her feet. High above the whistling of 
“She must be brought the gale it sounded, filling 
back !” she cried, excitedly. her mind with a strange fas- 
‘*She cannot have gone far cination, that drew her in- 
yet! For God’s sake, follow voluntarily and unconscious- 
her! Don’t think of me! ly toward it. It seemed so 
She is your wife!” far away. The wet grass 
The minds of men some- chilled her to the bone; the 
times present strange anoma- brambles tore her tender 
lies, Throughout the whole flesh; the sharp stones cut 
period of Frank’s infatuation and bruised her feet ; yet she 
with Berry, he had never pressed on until her feeble 
once forgotten his love for strength was quite exhausted, 
Titania. That love had not and she stopped beneath a 
been stopped, or checked, or tree and leaned against its 
turned aside for a single mo- trunk, where, sheltered from 
ment. It was no less now the wind, she could regain 
than when she first became her breath. 
its object. As she stood there, weak 
The wife had never for an and trembling, she heard, or 
instant lost her place in his imagined that she heard, a 
heart; had never for an in- long, low cry behind her, 
stant been other to him than borne to her from the far 


the patient, helpful, minis- | distance on the gale It 
tering companion which sho A might have been the howling 
strove so hard to become. of the storm; it might have 


His love for her had simply been her fancy; but the 
been outshone. It had been Sp ae AEE en nae eee SAS Pane thought that her flight had 
lost, for a time, in the fiercer blaze of a pussion that | been discovered, that she was being tracked, perhips by 
blinded while it enthralled him. The glare of the sun | her husband, perhaps by the servants; that she would be 
obscures the stars, but the heavens still retain them ; | found and taken back in shame—taken back to meet the 
and, when the fiery god withdraws, evening finds them | woman who had robbed her of all that made life worth 
in their places. living —- filled her with a wild terror, and she hastened 
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on, intent only on getting further and yef fuither away 
from the only place she could call home. 

Bhe reached the shore and kept on afong the line of 
creeping foam, and drenched by the showers of spray that 
were thrown over her at every step. How far she went 
along that ghostly ribbon of crawling foam, with the thun- 
der of the waves filling her ears, she could not tell. It 
seemed miles. Once or twice she fancied that she again 
heard shouts behind her in the distance, and the thought 
gave wings to her feet, and aroused her already exhausted 
frame to fresh exertions. But her strength was nearly 
gone, and her feet and hands were torn and bleeding. 
Again and again she fell upon the slippery rocks, which, 
in the intense darkness, she could not see, and each time 
she aroge, maimed and bruised, to pursue her headlong, 
terrified course, 

At last her limbs refused to do their office; she could 
go no further, and she sank down upon the cruel stones, 
striking their jagged points heavily as she fell. A loud 
ory arose above the gale, close at hand; a strong arm was 
around her; passionate words of endearment and repent- 
ance were poured wildly in her ear; but she did not hear 
them, for she was senseless, and lay upon her husband’s 
breast like death itself. Raising his helpless burden in 
his arms, and heedless of the rain which beat upon his 
bare head, or of his own fatigue, Thornley returned 
swiftly to the house, 

He had found her ; and for this, as he held her closely 
to his breast, his heart was filled with a thankfulness too 
great for utterance, Ah! how doubly precious to him 
now was that still, white form that lay in his arms! 

Over and over again he kissed the cold lips as he bore 
her onward, but his steps never faltered for a moment, nor 
did he stop until he had reached the house, and dashing 
quickly up the stairs, had laid his burden gently down 
upon the bed in her own room. 

There, bending anxiously over her, he chafed her hands 
and feet, and called wildly to her to awake; and at last, 
ringing violently for the servants, threw himself down by 
her side, his arm about her, and kissed the marble face 
again and yet again in an agony of grief and remorse, 

At last the closed eyes slowly opened, and rested fora 
moment upon Thornley’s face. Filled with a sudden 
alarm lest his presence on her first awakening might recall 
to her poor, bewildered mind the earlier scenes of the 
evening, and so renew her terror, he quickly withdrew, 
and left her with her maids. 

It had not occurred to him until then that Berry had 
been absent. He had last seen her upon the staircase, 
standing in the light that streamed from the open parlor, 
her splendid figure outlined against the dark background, 
as with arms extended she pointed toward the door. 

But where was she now? He entered his study. - His 
armchair stood before the fire; the shaded lamp was still 
burning upon the table as he had left it when Berry's 
frightened ory had brought him to her side. Before it 
lay a note. It was addressed to him. Mechanically he 
tore it open, and read these lines, hastily written and 
blotted in many places, as though with tears: 


“My Frrexp:—Whether your search succeeds or not, sooner 
or later you must return. If you bring her back, I have forgive- 
mess and mercy to ask at her hands only; if you fail, my peace 
must be made with Him who best knows my heart and yours. 
For many reasons, it is better that we should never meet again. 
Forget me If you can—tit will not be hdrd to do when I am gone— 
and ask her whom I have so cruelly and 80 foully wronged to 
think of me at my best, and to try to leave in her heart some room 
for forgiveness for Brrzy.” 


Frank read these words withont emotion, and slowly 


tore the paper in pieces. Three hours before they would 
have filled his brain with frenzy, but now they brought to 
him a strange sense of relief. Yet his mind had under- 
gone no violent change. A knowledge of his own med- 
ness and folly had been with him all along. Internal 
shame or extreme circumstance had been liable at any 
time to awaken him from his dream. With a nature too 
weak to respond to the appeals of the former, he had been 
brought to his senses only by an unexpected blow. 

He felt no sorrow now at Berry’s flight, except for her. 
That she was safe he had no doubt. Her letter gave no 
evidence of any desperate purpose. A feeling of peaceful 
calm came over him as he thoughtfully dropped the tan. 
paper in the fire, and felt glad that she was gone. 

With a sigh, he seated himself in the armchair, and 
watched the crumpled pieces kindlo to a blaze and vanish 
slowly in a wreath of smoke-e-fit type of his own passion 
that had kindled, blazed and didd and turned to ashes. 

The gray light of morning, struggling in at the wia- 
dows, found him still lost in reverie, A messenger frem 
the room above aroused him. He left his chair and 
darted quickly up the stairs. Titania was sitting up in 
bed, and turned toward him, as he entered, a face so wan 
and haggard that a cry was wrung from his lips as he ran 
to her and caught her up in his arms, Without a word, 
he drew her head against his breast, and pressed a single, 
longing kiss upon her lips. She knew then, as well as 
words could tell her, that the clouds had passed away 
from her life for ever. 


MACAWS., 


THe macaws are mostly inhabitants of South America, 
in which country so many magnificent bigds find their 
home. . : 

They are all splendid birds, and are remarkable for 
their great size, their very long tails and the splendid 
hues of their plumage. Their beak is also very large and 
powerful, and in some species the rin around their eycs 
and part of the face is without covering. The great blue 
and yellow mccaw of our illustration is mostly found in 
Demerara. It is a wood-loving bird, particularly haunting 
those places where the ground is wet and swampy, ard 
where grows a certain palm, on the fruit of which it chiefly 
feeds. 

The wings of this species are strong, and the long tail is 
so firmly set that considerable powers of flight are maai- 
fested. The macaws often fly at a very high elevation, in 
large flocks, and are fond of executing sundry aerial 
evolutions before they alight. With one or two excep- 
tions they care little for the ground, and are generally 
seen on the summit of the highest trees, 

Waterton writes as follows of the red and blue macaw: 

“Superior in size and beauty to any parrot of South 
America, the ara will foroe you to take your eyes from 
the rest of animated nature and gaze at him ; his com- 
manding strength, the flaming scarlet of his body, the 
lovely variety of red, yellow, blue and green in his 
wings, the extraordinary length of his soarlet and blue 
tail, seem all to join and demand for him the title of 
emperor of all the parrots, He is scarce in Demerara 
until you reach the confines of the Macousbi country ; 
there he is in vast abundance’; he mostly feeds on trees of 
the palm species. 

‘“When the coucourite-trees have ripe fruit on them, 
they are covered with this magnificent parrot, He is not 
shy or wary ; you may take your blowpipe and a quiver 
of poisoned arrows and kill more than you are able to 
carry back to your hut, They are very vociferous, and, 
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like the common parrots, rise up in bodies toward sunset 
and fly two and two to their places of rest. It isa grand 
sight in ornithology to see thousands of aras flying over 
your head, low enongh to let you have a full view of their 
flaming mantles, The Indians find the flesh very good, 
and the feathers serve for ornaments ia the headdresses.”” 

The blue and yellow macaw generally keeps in pairs, 
though, like the other species, it will sometimes assemble 
in flocks of considerable size. When thus congregated 
the macaws become very conversational, and their united 
cries are most deafening and can be heard at a great dis- 
tance. In common with the other macaws, this species is 


THE BRAES 


O Yarrow fields! may never, never rain 
Nor dew thy tender blossoms cover; 

For there was basely slain my love— 
My love, as he had not been a lover. 


The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple vest, ’twas my own sewing; 
Ah! wretched me! I little, little kenned 
Ho was in these to meet his ruin. 


The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white steed, 
Unheedful of my dole and sorrow; 

But ere the footfall of the night 
He lay a corpse on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Much I rejoiced that woeful, woeful day; 
I sang, my voice the words returning; 
But long ere night the spear was flown 
That slew my love and left me mourning. 


easily tamed, and possesses some powers of imitation, 
being able to learn and repeat several words, or even 
phrases, It is not, however, gifted with the extraordinary 
powers of speech which are so wonderfully developed in 
the true parrots, and on account of its deafening cries is 
not an agreeable inhabitant of a house, 

The macaw lay their eggs in the hollows of decaying 
trees, and are said to alter the size and form of the hole to 
their taste by means of their powerful beaks, a feat which 
they have the ability to perform. The eggs are never 
more than two, and there are generally two broods in the 
season. Both parents assist in the duties of incubation. 


OF YARROW. 


Pale as he is, here iay him, lay him down, 
O lay his cold head on my pillow; 

Tako off, take off tliese bridal weeds, : 
And crown niy care-full head with willow. 


Pale though thou art, yet best, yet best Leloved, 
O could my warmth to life restore thee, 

Ye'd lie all night between my breasts— 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 


Pale, pale, indeed! O lovely, lovely youth, 
Forgive, forgive so cruel slaughter, 

And lie all night between my breastsa— 
No youth shall ever lie there after. 


Return, return, O mournful, mournful bride 
Return and dry thy useless sorrow; 

Thy love heeds naught of thy sighs, 
Ho lies a corpse on the Braes of Yarrow. 


A BEAUTY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


By Mrs. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


Grace Datrymere Extior was a beauty of the last 
century. Her career was an extraordinary one, full of 
temptations and vicissitudes, and as romantic as it was 
eventful. 

She was born in 1765, and was the daughter of an 
English gentleman named Dalrymple—a man of good 
family, and a barrister by profession. She came into the 
world at an unlucky period in the domestic life of her 
parents ; for her father had only a short time before de- 
serted her mother, » woman of considerable grace and 
beauty. A bad omen this for the child, and one which 
accounts for much that was irregular in her subsequent 
career, Her mother sent her to a convent in France for 
her education, and there she remained until the age of 
fifteen, when her father claimed her, and she returned to 
England to live with him. 

She was exquisitely beautiful at this time, and he fool- 
ishly indulgent; and the change from the dull convent 
life to her father’s home, where she was admired and 
pettted by all her father’s guests, might well have turned 
a stronger head than that of this lovely and pleasure- 
loving child. It was at a supper-party one night at her 
father’s that she met Sir John Elliot, who fell in love with 
her at first sight, and shortly after made her an offer. He 
was old enough to be her father; and she, ignorant and 
unthinking, flattered by admiration, and imagining that 
marriage meant unlimited freedom, fine clothes and 
oompany—she, poor fifteen-year-old child, knowing no 
better—accepted his offer, and they were married. 

In one respect rhe found in her marriage all that she 
had expected. Fine clothes, company and admirers she 


had in abundance, and her life was a round of pleasure. 
There was her old husband, it is trne, whose honor was in 
her keeping, and to whom she had vowed fidelity. But 
she had untertaken responsibilities for which she was un- 
fitted, and had made vows in ignorance of life and her 
own nature. Stceped in the pleasures of her new posi- 
tion, its gayeties and society, she fell into temptation and 
forgot her vows. The consequence was a divorce ; and 
her husband, it is said, succeeded in making a good thing 
out of his wife’s infidelity ; for the damages awarded were 
£12,000. 

Her miniature, by Cosway, represents her at this time 
with a lovely oval face, the hair worn high according to 
the fashion of that day. The eyes large, dark and lumi- 
nous; the mouth and chin perfect in form, and her ex- 
pression one of sweetness and power—a rare and some- 
times fatal combination, but one which proved of signal 
service to our heroine in her subsequently eventful life. 

But now Grace Elliot, no longer entitled to bear the 
name she always used, returned to Frarce and to her con- 
vent, homeless and ashamed. To Janguish in obscurity, 
however, was not a role she could ever play for long ; after 
a brief absence she returned to England, It was during 
her retirement that the Prince of Wales saw and was struck 
by the miniature by Cosway already described. On her 
return to England he was introduced to the original, 
whose fascination of manner, quite as much as her beauty, 
conquered him. He was the father of her first and only 
child—a daughter, who was afterward Lady Oharles Ben- 
tinck. 

While under the Prince's protection, Grace Elliot held 
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acertain small court cf her own, where she met and re- 
ceived many friends and notabilities. Among these was 
one who had a marked influence over her future career, 
and whose friendship nearly cost her her life. This was 
the Duke of Orleans, better known as Philip Egalité, 
Her intimacy with the Prince of Wales ceased about 
1786. When she returned to France for the third time— 
but not, as one might suppose, to a convent; she had 
done with convents for ever—she was still young, not yet 
twenty-one, but with what an experience’ of life! Mar- 
ried, divorced, the mistress of a Prince, and a mother 
before she 
had herself 
done with in- 


It is difficult to determine her relationship to Philip 
Egalité. That she possessed an undoubted influence over 
him cannot be denied, although she deplores that he would 
not be guided by her in political matters, In these, it 
would seem, she had a better conscience of the meaning of 
honesty than he had. She attributes her failure to the 
counter-attractions of a certain Madame de Buffon, with 
whom she says the duke was madly in love. Madame de 
Buffon was a Republican, while Mrs. Elliot, as she was 
always called, was, according to the duke, “a proud 
Scotchwoman, who loved nothing but princes and kings.” 
Her - great 
anxiety at 
that time was 


fancy in the that the duke 
eyes of the should be 
law! The loyal to his 
prince had unhappy rela- 
given her tives, the King 
child into fit- and Queen; 
ting guardian- and she des- 
ship, and had cribes how, 
pensioned the on that fatal 
mother hand- day, when the 
somely. She Revolution 
was to be al- was declared, 
lowed to see and rumors 
her child, but went abroad 
as a visitor that the duke 
only. Her was in the 
husband’s fa- plot to de- 
mily also gave throne the 
her a pension, King, that she 
and, with went to the 
these salvages duke’s house 
from the at Monceau, 
wreck of her and bravely 
virtue, she told him of 
went to Paris, the horrors of 
attracted which he was 
thither _evi- accused, 
dently by “I found 
PhilipEgalité. Madame de 
Here, also, Buffon with 
her life was him,’’ she 
one devoted Bays; ‘and 
to pleasure, as her politics 
which the and mine were 
stern realities very different, 
of the oncom- I called the 
ing and unex- duke into the 
pected Reign garden, and 
of Terror we walked 
suddenly cut there until 
short. Up to two o'clock. 
that time her = = I entreated 


career was 
one neither edifying nor important, and had it ended 
there, would have lapsed into deserved obscurity. But 
circumstances threw her subsequently into situations 
which developed in her such heroic qualities that she 
merits to be remembered as a woman whose courage in 
danger, and patience in adversity, nearly touched the 
sublime. Her story was written by herself, at the request 
of George III., who, hearing of all that she had passed 
through during the Revolution, became so interested in 
the daily narrative which his physician brought him, 
that he sent Mrs. Elliot a message requesting her to write 
the whole story of her adventures and send them to him. 


GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOT, 


him, on my 
knees, to go directly to Versailles and not to leave the 
King while Paris was in a state of tumult.” 

But, in her opinion, the duke wasa shuffler ; a man fond 
of pleasure, and easily led by those who, making use of 
him as a tool to further their ends, threw him over when 
he had served their purpose. He made excuses to Mrs. 
Elliot, and did not go to the King until too late to be 
welcomed. Both the King and Queen distrusted him; 
and, as events proved, were justified in their distrust, 
That they should do so, however, was a great source of 
distress to Mrs, Elliot. ‘‘I had a sincere friendship for 
him,” she writes, ‘‘and would have given my life to save 
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him from dishonor. Nobody can form an idea of what I 
suffered on seeing him by degrees running headlong into 
every sort of diegrace; for I am convinced, from the 
bottom of my soul, that he never thought or intended to 
go to the lengths he did.” 

If it were friendship for him which kept her at this 
time in Paris, terribly did she pay for her devotion. 
Terrors came fast and thick around her. Her first experi- 
ence was on that dreadful day of M. Foulon’s murder. 
Scarcely aware of the dangerous pitch of excitement 
among the populace, she imprudently drove in the even- 
ing to her jeweler’s. She was stopped in the Rue St. 
Honoré by the soldiers of the French Guard carrying M. 
Foulon’s head by torcblight; and one of the savage 
brutes thrust the head into her carriage, and would have 
’ murdered her, but for the courage of her companion, an 
English lady, who harangued the mob for daring to insult 
an English patriot. : 

From that day until the close of the terrible tragedy, 
her life was one scene of strife, anxiety, hazard and ex- 
citement. She saw the drama 
slowly unfold to its dreadful 
end, proving herself the 
truest and bravest of friends 
to those who trusted her in 
their adversity. Even Marie 
Antoinette confided a secret 
mission to her faithful keep- 
ing, knowing that the brave 
Englishwoman would not fail 
her. She was a warm-heart- 
ed partisan, and the sorrows 
of the King and Queen were 
deeply felt. Still, no per- 
sonal danger threatened her 
until the i0th of August, on 
the dreadful night of which 
Paris was a scene of slaugh- 
ter, and it was no longer 
safe to remain there; so she 
determined to make her 
escape from her home in the 
Rue St. Honoré to her little 
country place at Meudon. 

But how was she to do it ? 
There seemed no way of 
escape until her maid put 
her in mind of a late porter 
of hers, who had taken a 
garden and a small house bebind the Invalides. She 
told her mistress that.she had often heard him declare that 
there was a breach in the walls of Paris, near his house, 
made by smugglers, through which any one could get 
with a little trouble. The mistress enjoined silence on 
the maid; and at nine that night they both sallied forth, 
determined to brave the breach. All went well until they 
reached the porter’s house, and there they were stopped 
by a serious impediment. The porter would not assist 
them, so fearful was he of discovery. But the woman, 
whose beauty and manner had won the heart of princes, 
was mistress of the art of persuasion, and the porter soon 
yielded. All was urranged, and the evening was closing 
in, when this delicately-nurtured woman, accustomed to 
princely luxury, climbed tl » smuggler’s breach in the 
walls of Paris, and crossed tre plains of Vaugiraud in the 
darkness and alone. She thur describes her feelings : 

“‘T was in fear every minute of meeting the patrol or 
murderers, till I got to the bottom of the steep hill which 
feuds up to the Chateau of Meudon. My honse being at 
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the top of the hill, I had never looked back. My heart 
beat hard; I thought every moment I was followed. 
About the middle of the hill I saw a man coming toward 
me, and was so terrified that I dropped down among the 
vines which border the hill, quite losing my senses, On 
my recovery I neither heard nor saw anybody. I was not 
very far from my own house, which I reached with great 
pain, and so much fatigued and agitated, they were 
obliged to undress and put me to bed almost senseless. 
My feet were covered with blood, having no soles to my 
shoes or stockings. My shoes were thin white silk ; and 
that road is very stony.” 

She remained quietly in Meudon until the 2d of Sep- 
tember, when she received a summons, sent by a beggar 
lad, from a friend of hers in Paris, the English lady before 
mentioned, entreating her to come at once to Paris, and 
bring with her passports for herself and a servant. 

Although to obey was an immense risk, Mrs. Elliot 
never hesitated to go to her friend’s assistance. She 
started at once with the necessary passports, which stated 
expressly that she was to 
return to Mendon that night 
before twelve o’clock. Such 
was the condition of Paris at 
that moment, that even the 
soldiers at the barrier were 
surprised at her intrepidity 

in wishing to enter it; but 
the undaunted woman was 
not to be dissuaded ; and by 
the beauty of her face and 
grace of manner won the 
admiration and pity of the 
rough sentinels, with whom 
she pleaded that she went at 
the call of a dying mother, 
until they let her pass, 

On her way to her friend’s 
house in Paris what a sight 
she encountered! Hell had 
been let loose, and the fiends 
were carrying the mangled 
head and body of the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe through 
the streets, to exhibit them 
to her tortured friend, the 
Queen. Mrs, Elliot quailed 
at the sight, and would have 
gone back if she could ; but 
return was now impossible, and she continued her way ta 
her friend’s house, in the Rue l’Encre. She found that 
the person she was called upon to save was not her friend, 
but the Marquis de Chansenet:, Governor of the Tuile- 
ries, who was supposed to have been killed on the 10th of 
August. He had escaped, however; and after leading the 
life of a hunted cat, he had taken refuge at last in the roof 
of the English lady’s house, where, through her kindness, 
he remained concealed until concealment was no longer 
possible. 

Mrs, Elliot confesses that she was disappointed when 
she found that she had been called upon to save De Chan- 
senets, as he was a man for whom she entertained no very 
particular friendship. Still, at such a time, she would 
not desert even her enemy in distress; so she pledged 
herself to rescue him. But how was she to do it? For 
he was miserably weak and unfit to travel, The evenings 
were still light at seven o’clock, and she dared not venture 
with him at that hour in an open cabriolet ; so she waited 
until it was dark, and then she sturted with him to make 
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their way out of Paris. To her surprise and horror, on 
presenting their passports at the barrier, for herself and 
servant, she wag refused permission to pass, although she 
assured the guards that her house was not in Paris, but at 
Meudon. For once her persuasive powers were futile. 
The guards were obdurate, and advised her to go home 
and get to bed before ten o'clock, when the domiciliary 
visits would begin, and carriages were forbidden in the 
streets. 

Her predicament was extreme, Her sick charge was 
nearly dead with alarm; and ‘“‘my knees,” she adda, 
‘‘were knocking together.” She did not dare to return 
to her house in Paris, from which she had fled on the 
night of the 10th ; for all her servants knew De Chanse- 
nets, and she had a Jacobin cook she could not trust. In 
her dilemma she ordered the driver to take them to the 
Barriére de l’Enfer, another route to Meudon. But here 
‘also sho was refused, As a last hope sho thought of her 
friend the porter, through whose good-nature she had 
made her last escape. But on descending from the 
cabriolet at the gate of the avenue, what was her dismay 
to see that De Chansenets was hors de combat/ Too weak 
to stand when energy was safety, she beheld him sup- 
ported by the driver. This was no time for pity, or even 
sympathy ; so, pretending to be in a great rage, she turned 
to De Chansenets and rated him soundly for being drank, 
and begged the assistance of the driver to help her in her 
miserable condition. But the driver refused. It was as 
much as his life was worth to help her ; so he left her in 
the middle of the road with the half dying De Chansenets 
on her hands. Tho air soon revived him ; and in a short 
time they were able to turn into the avenue leading to the 
porter’s house. Here fresh terrors confronted them. As 
it was, they went with their lives in their hands; and now, 
when they looked for safety, they saw only some troops 
in the road, and “he patrol advancing to meet them. The 
situation was more than her strength could bear, and she 
burst into tears. 

At this juncture De Chansenets was sufficiently alive to 
implore her to leave him and save herself; ‘* but the idea 
of doing so,” she says, ‘‘ was terrible to me. Had the 
scaffold been before me, I could not have abandoned him 
or any one else in a similar situation.” Her courage re- 
turned, and she determined to make one morte effort to 
save him. They managed to avoid the patrol. Still, that 
danger over, where were they to go? The porter’s house 
was out of the question. It was eleven o’clock ; and the 
streets were full of soldiers. The only place of refuge she 
could think of was in the Duke’s garden at Monceau. 
Her own house was not far off ; but, for the reasons given, 
she dared not venture into it Half dead with fatigue 
herself, her poor charge fainting, she had reached her last 
extremity. De Chansenets repeatedly cntreated her to 
give him up and go to her own house; but this she as re- 
peatedly refused, declaring that, as she had undertaken to 
save him, she would do go or perish in the undertaking. 

While on her way to the duke’s garden it was necessary 
to pass her house. On nearing it she saw all her servants 
sitting at the gates, and foremost among them the Jacobin 
cook. 

To pass with De Chansenets was impossible ; ao she told 
him to hide in an unfinished building near while she went 
up to her servants, who were alarmed to see her, and at 
such a late hour, alone, Making good her story to them, 
she went into her house and sent for her Jacobin cook, 
telling her that she had eaten nothing all day; that she was 
faint with hunger, and that, cost what it might, she would 
mt he that night until she had eaten some fowl and 
8 


The cook expostulated, declaring it was too late to buy 
anything at that hour; but her mistress was as obstinate 
and obdurate as a French guard, and offered her the option 
of instant dismissal or producing the fowl and salad. The 
cook chose the latter. The ruse was succeeding splen- 
didly; the cook was just leaving the apartment in search 
of the supper, when who should come thundering at the 
door for admission but De Chansenets! The poor feeble 
minded soul had caught sight of the patrol when hiding, 
and, in his abject terror, fled for protection to his friend. 

Mistress and maids all screamed at the sight of him. 
With marvelous presence of mind, it was but the work of 
& moment for his clever and brave protectress to frame 
her part, 

Throwing herself into an apparent rage at the daring 
intrusion of a stranger, she pretended never to have seen 
him before. For once poor De Chansenets seemed to have 
his wits ready, and taking up her cue he made good his 
story. : 

The Jacobin cook, looking on, heard and recognized 
him without being either complimentary or reassuring in 
her remarks. She promised not to harm him, and then 
remembering the fowl and salad, left her mistress to settle 
with the intruder. 

Bat the domicialiary visits had begun, the hour being 
late, and De Chansenets was a marked man. What was to be 
done? Where conld he be hidden? The cook might re- 
turn at anymoment. There was no time to be lost. Sud- 
denly the happy thonght occurred to one of the servants 
to hide the miserable and half-dead man between the 
mattresses of their mistress’s bed, which stood in an aloove. 
The suggestion was no sooner made than acted upon. A 
space was contrived next the wall by pulling out the upper 
mattress ; into this space De Chansenets was thrust. But 
the bed looked so tumbled, that, to avoid suspicion, Mra, 
Elliot decided upon getting into it. She then had the 
curtains drawn and her room lit up with about twenty 
candles. 

The cook returned; and as soon as supper was over, 
Mra. Elliot insisted upon her Jacobin domestic sitting by 
her bedside for the rest of the night, to await the visits of 
the domiciliary police. 

Ata quarter before four the cook hurriedly announced 
that the guards had arrived. 

**No pen can give the smallest idea of my feelings at 
that moment,” says Mrs. Elliot. ‘I felt that I was lost; 
nor did I know where I was until a very deep groan from 
my dying companion roused me in a moment, and God 
inspired me with more courage than I had ever felt 
before.” 

‘*De Chansenets had been seen going into her house,” 
the guards said, and they were determined not to leave 
until they had discovered him. But the maid and the 
cook, both ignorant of his concealment, declared he was 
not in the house, and were as brav2 as possible, while the 
guards ransacked all their rooms, leaving madame’s to 
the last, 

Into this apartment the ruffians then entered, with oaths 
and violence ; bat Mrs, Elliot was prepared for them. 

**T was perfectly calm,” she says; ‘full of presence of 
mind, and indeed inspired with courage equal to anything 
earthly. The candles were all alight. Day was bresking, 
and my room was looking more like a ballroom than s 
scene of horror. They all came up to my bed, and asked 
me to get up. One of them, however, less hard than the 
others, said that there was no occasion to take me ont of 
bed, as I could not dress before so many men. They 
were above forty.” 

And now her woman's wit shone at its brightest. So far 
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from refusing to rise, she told them, with the utmost 
sweetness of manner, that she was quite ready to do‘so if 
they wished ; that she had passed a cruel night, expecting 


them, and was tired. 


She had hoped that they would have come earlier, to 
allow of her having a quiet night after they had gone; 
but, since that was not possible now, that she would 
gladly rise and show them over her house, and, as she was 
sure that they must have had an equally fatiguing night 
as herself, no doubt they would be glad of some refresh- 
ment, which she would be pleased to offer them. 

A happy stroke of policy this; proving the truth of a 
popular saw among women—that the shortest road to a 
man’s favor lies through his palate. The savages were de- 
lighted ; they had not been so well received throughout 
the night. They even regretted not having come earlier, 
not for the sake of the good cheer, but ilu.. she might have 
had a better night’s rest! They would not hear of her 
rising, but as they must search, they went through the 
form of feeling only at the pillow and part of her bed. 
They remained there an hour, those forty ruffians, tarning 
everything she possessed inside out, and holding herself 
only sacred from their scrutiny, but arguing with her all the 
while about De Chansenets, declaring that he had been 
seen going into her house, and wondering where he was. 
But their search was fruitless, thanks to the Briareus and 
Siren in one who had pledged herself to save him, Tired 
out at last with useless seeking, they bade her good-night 
and departed. 

Bat no sooner had they gone than the tension relaxed, 
and our heroine burst out into violent hysterics. She 
trembled to think of how it fared with De Chansenets. 
After a night of suffocation, was he dead? She was 
afraid to Jook. Dismissing her servants, with the excep- 
tion of her confidential maid, who had, been out of the 
way when De Ohansenets was concealed, she locked her 
door, and then, between them, they got De Chansenets 
out of his hiding-place among the mattresses in a dying 
condition. They brought him round and concealed him 
in a dressing-room adjoining. Tb® next day he was de- 
lirious, which inoreased their terror and perplexity, in 
case he should die. 

But he did not die ; and help came to her at last from an 
unexpected quarter. Seeing that her house was occupied, 
the Duke of Orleans called. Sho dared not tell him of 
De Chansenets at first, for the duke was no friend of his ; 
but, as time passed, he saw that Mra. Elliot was suffering 
from some secretanxiety. Determined to know the cause, 
she at length confided her trouble to him, and for her 
sake ho assisted De Chansenets to escape to England, 

And now troubles were thickening around her. The 
King had been murdered ; and the truckling duke, her 
friend, had shamed and horrified her by breaking his 
promise not to vote for the death of his cousin the King. 
All these sorrows and terrors told upon her health, and 
she wished to return to England. Bat not even the 
duke’s influence could help her at this moment; for his 
power was on the wane, and her friendship for him made 
her an object of suspicion, She was arresved in conse- 
grence, and taken in the dead of night to the common 
gauardroom. On the way she was told that she would soon 
be led to the scaffold, and dance the Carmagnole in the 
Place Louis Quinze. The threat was not carried out, 
however, although they detained her for two days in ex- 
pectation of it, and then dismissed her until farther orders. 

Tho Duke of Orleans was the next to be arrested, on the 
very day he had written to Mrs. Elliot to expect him at 
her house in Meudon ; and six weeks later she herself was. 
arrested, and sent to the prison of St. Pélagie, where they 


kept her while search was made among the duke’s papers 
for proofs of her complicity as his agent with England, 
The only thing that could be found was a letter from » 
certain Mr. Vernon, an Englishman, relating to the races 
at Newmarket, as the duke was a sportsman, and fond of 
betting on horses, ( 

The authorities sent for Mrs, Elliot to translate this 
letter, thinking they had found something to convict 
her ; bat while the contents cleared her, they were used 
against the duke, and declared to be full of double mean- 
ings. In the ond she was again released ; but her spirit 
was so broken by this time that she says : ‘‘I almost wish 
they had left me in St. Pélagie,” 

Her repose was brief ; for the Revolution was advancing 
in fury. The murder of the Queen having followed that 
of the King, it was impossible to say who would be the 
next victim. A. 

One evening Mrs. Elliot went out to visit some friends ; 
for it was only in each other’s society that support 
under their anxieties could be found. On her return she 
was met by her maid, who seemed very sad, for no ap- 
parent reason. The woman put her mistress to bed as 
usual, and when she wished her good-night, kissed her 
hands repeatedly through a mist of tears, It rather irri- 
tated Mrs. Elliot to find her maid so gloomy, as on this 
evening she had been happier than usaal, and she was 
glad to have forgotten her sorrows for a while. But she 
made no remark to the maid that night. Early next 
morning the woman came to her bedside, and waking her 
mistress, said : 

‘« Madame, get up directly ; there is no time to lose, 
Your death-warrant is signed! I had this information 
last night from your grocer, who is one of the members of 
the Section ; but he wishes you well, and advises you to 
make your escape, I was to have told you last night, but 
T had not the heart to do so; you looked so much hap- 
pier than I have seen you for a long time.” 

Not a moment was to be lost. Dressing quickly, Mra. 
Elliot fled to Mendon, where she pleaded with the mayor 
—a laborer, but an intelligent one—for his assistance, 
By his advice she gave herself up to the authorities at 
Versailles, to avoid falling into the hands of the Section 
who had condemned her, and was sent to the prison of 
the Récollets—where, although life was spared, she under- 
went cruel hardships. But her beauty, amiability of 
manner, and goodness of heart won her consideration 
from the most brutal. 

At the Récollets she was put into a large room, which 
had recently been ocoupied by four hundred rabbits ! 
This room she shared with an Englishman—an old man, 
nearly eighty years of age,whom she nursed and attended, 
as his age and weakness rendered him helpless, Notwith- 
standing his advanoed years, they met again in after-life ; 
and then he would walk a mile every day, she says, to 
see her. 

It was while sho was at the Récollets that she went one 
day to the jailer’s room; and beiog invited to drink a 
glass of wine—a favor she darei not refuse—she accepted. 
Sitting with the jailer at the time was a handsome young 
man, who pulled out his watch, saying he must be off. 

‘No; your work will not begin until twelve o'clock,” 
replied the jailer. And then turning to Mrs. Elliot, he 
said, ‘You must make friends with this citizen. It is 
young Sanson, the executioner ; and perhaps it may fall to 
his lot to behead you.” Re 

“T felt quite sick,” she says, ‘* especially when Sanson 
took hold of my throat, saying, ‘It will soon be off, your 
neck ; it isso long and smal!. If I am to dispatch you, it 
will be nothing but a squeeze.’ ” 
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By this time even Egalité had shared the fate of the 
King and Queen. After his death Mrs. Elliot was con- 
fined for three weeks in a dungeon, expecting death at 
every moment ; but her sojourn with the rats and mice was 
at length relaxed, and she was allowed to mix with the 
other prisoners. From the Récollets, at Versailles, she 
was removed to the prison of the Oarmes, in Paris, where 
she found many acquaintances, among them Madame 
Beauharnais, Madame de Oustine and her husband, and 
others. The details of her life in this prison are full of in- 
terest, Even in the presence of death they managed to 
enjoy them- 
selves; and 
the drama of 
real life 
played from 
day to day 
were at one 
time a farce, 
at another a 


husband. Mrs. Elliot says she did all she could to per- 
suade Beauharnais to spare his wife’s feelings, but he was 
not to be controlled. ‘‘I am far from supposing that 
there was anything wrong in their attachment,” she adds, 
“but certainly Beauharnais was more in love than it was 
possible tv describe, and the little woman seemed to have 
no objection to his attentions.” 

It was but a brief paradise for Beauharnais, who was 
among the next fifty led out to execution. His death was 
a tragedy for the two miserable women who clung to him 
at parting, and one of whom never smiled after his death. 
After eight- 
een months’ 
im prison- 
ment Mra 
Elliot was at 
last liberat- 
ed ; but dur- 
ing her in- 
carc eration 


tragedy. Ma- she was once 
dame Beau- s0 near the 
harnais (af- scaffold that 
terward the her hair was 
wife of Na- cut in readi- 
poleon) had ness for her 
been on bad execution. 
terms with, The death of 
and separat- Ro bespierre 
ed from, her was the sig- 
husband, un- nal for her 
til one day delivery. 

a fresh pris- She re- 
oner was ad- mained in 
ded to those Paris after 
assembled in this, moving 
the large in the high- 
room of the est circles 
prison, who during the 
turned out Consulate 
to be the and the Em- 
Marquis de pire. Na- 
Beauharnais. poleon  ad- 
1t was an mired her, 
embarrassing and, it is 
meeting for said, made 
bothhusband her an offer 
and wife, before he 
who, under married her 
the circum- friend, Ma- 
stances, dame Beau- 
agreed to be harnais. In 
reconciled. the year 1801 
The day that she returned 
the Marquis to England, 
de Beauhar- and was re- 
nais joined PHILIP EGALITE, DUKE OF ORLEANS. ported, by 


them was the 


those who 


one on which the husband of Madame de Custine was | knew her, to be, at the age of thirty-six, more beau- 


executed. 

‘*T never saw a scene of more misery than the parting 
between the young couple,” says Mrs. Elliot. ‘I really 
thought she would have dashed her brains out. Madame 
Beauharnais and I did not leave her for three days and 
nights.” 

But Madame de Custine was young, full of spirit, and a 
Frenchwoman ; and at the end of six weeks was consoled 
by the attentions of the Marquis de Beauharnais! much 
to the distress of his wife, who seemed attached to her 


tiful than ever! It was during this visit to England that 
she met De Chansenets, whom she had so nobly rescued ; 
and she had the satisfaction of living to see him reinstated 
as Governor of the Tuileries. The remainder of her life 
was tranquil. She remained in England until the year 
1814, when she returned to France, where she lived to a 
good age, and died at Ville d’Avray. 


Purtosorny becomes poetry, and science imagination, in 
the enthusiasm of genius, 
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‘Tue oldest porcelain of Japan is that known as Hizen 
ware, into which province the manufacture was introduced 
from China, in 1513, and examples of this variety ure fre- 
quently marked with sprays or flowers of the pwony 
(‘‘botan”), the chrysanthemum (‘‘kiku”), the clove 
(‘‘chéji,” one of the ‘seven treasures”), the hyacinth 
(‘‘suisen”), or the wild cherry (‘‘sakura”). In addition, 
counterfeit imitations of Chinese marks were and still are 


self, and for presents to the Shégun and great nobles ; 
hence the extreme perfection to which the art thus fos- 
tered attained. The descendants of these Corean potters 
still form the population of the village of Tsuboya, some 
twelve miles from Kagoshima. Up to a few years ago 
they wore their hair bound in a knot at the top of the 
head, according to the Corean fashion, and on certain 
solemn occasions donned the national costume. They 
retain a knowledge of the Corean language, and consider 
themselves superior to the native Japanese, and until 
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used, especially the characters representing the Ming dy- | lately were Buddhists, but are now under the protection 


nasty (A.D. 1368-1643) and the existing T’sing dynasty. 
Where the name of the maker is recorded, the porcelain 
is almost certainly of the last fifty years’ manufacture, 
As arule, the older and better the work, the less fuss the 
craftsman made about it; content with the joy of artistic 
creation, he was little anxious to hand down his name to 
posterity. 

The celebrated Satsuma faience, Mr. Satow tells us, was 
first made by Coreans, brought over by the feudal lord of 
that province toward the close of the sixteenth century. 
The ware was manufactured for the use of tho priuce him- 


of an official Shinto god. 

Marks are not uncommon on Satsuma faience; the 
most usual is the badge or crest of the duimio, a cross 
within a circle. Kaga pottery is distinguished by marks 
which read ‘“‘ Kutani,” or ‘‘ Nine Valleys,” the name of the 
district in Kaga where the ware was first made. The gilt 
examples of Kaga are of comparatively recent date, and 
those marked with the names of the makers are quite 
modern. The Kiyoto manufacture dates back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The earliest specimens 
have the simple mark ‘‘raku,” ‘‘ enjoyment,” which was 
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used by eleven generations of the descendants of Ohojiro, 
the founder of the art at Kiyoto, and the son of a 
Korean who settled there in a.p. 1550. Other very usual 
marks are ‘Yeiraku,” ‘‘everlasting enjoyment”; the 
family first employing which is still represented; and 
**Kinkézan,” ‘*Mount Kinkd,” which, with ‘‘ Tanzan,” 
** Red Hill,” distinguish what is known as ‘‘ Awata ware.” 
On faienge the marks were generally impressed, on poroe- 
lain painted. The crown stoneware of Owari is the oldest 
known pottery of Japan, exclusive of the rade ware found 
in the shell mounds, Examples marked with a shell (sp. 
of Venus) are stated to date back to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

The best known variety of Owari’ porcelain is the 
modern ‘‘sometsuke,” or “colored” ware, -delicately 
painted in blue under the glaze. Seto is the principal 
seat of its manufacture, and the characters of the name 
are commonly found upon specimens, together with the 
name of the maker, and perhaps a descriptive legend or 
Chinese phrase, Isé ware may be known by the charac- 
ters ‘‘Ban-ko,” meaning ‘‘for ever,” usually impressed 
upon it, and frequently displays marks signifying ‘* good 
luck,” ‘‘ prosperity,” ‘* wealth,” ‘‘loug life,” ete. A com- 
mon legend is one which may be translated, ‘‘ May you 
enjoy the long life of the pine-trees and the old age of the 
stork |’ 


CHINESE LOTTERIES, 


‘Tues is soarcaly a town on the coast in which Chinese 
lotteries do not exiat, either as a local aftair or as one of 
the agencies of large lotteries of the kind in San Fran- 
cisco. The tickets are square slips of paper, on which are 
printed eighty letters, these letters being the last in the 
Chinese first reader, or ‘*Gin Geo Cho,’’ as it is called. 
These tickets are for sale at all the Chinese stores, and 
can be purchased for any price from ten cents to two dol- 
lars, the amount of the prize drawn depending upon the 
price paid for the ticket. When the ticket is bought the 
purchaser chooses ten letters upon it, by marking them 
out with a pen, and upon these ten his chances depend, 

The drawing is conducted as follows: Eighty square 
slips of phper, each bearing*one of the letters on the tick- 
eta, are pasted by one corner upon a large board used for 
the purpose, After being thus pasted and found to be 
correct, they are next put into a pan and well mixed. 
From this pan they are transferred to four porcelain 
bowls, twenty in each bowl, Four slips of paper, marked 
respectively one, two, three and four, are next placed in the 
bow] and one drawn out, which indicates the bowl of tick- 
eta to be used in the drawing. After determining this the 
twenty tickets in the bowl indicated are taken out one by 
one and repasted upon the large board, a caller announc- 
ing each letter as it is drawn, and the clerks recording it. 
Ont of the twenty letters drawn, if the holder is lucky 
enough to have marked off ten upon his ticket, he secures 
a large prize, ranging from one thousand to three thou- 
sand dollars, and even ten thousand dollars, according to 
the money invested in the ticket, 

The drawings are made twice a day, and the dealers of 
the game, if at all fortunate, make a large amount of 
money from it, The chances are very great in favor of 
the game, but seldom over three or four spots being won 
upon a ticket, and over seven is a rarity. Under four 
Gpots scored the tickets lose, and over this, to as high as 
eight, the prizes are nominal, varying from twenty-five 
cents to fifty dollars. This species of gambling is very 
popalar among the Chinese, and there is scarcely one but 
holds tickets for each drawing, 


ASPIRATION OF GIRLS. 


. Many intelligent girls, after leaving school, where their 
compositions have won more than the ordinary meed of 
praise, have an ambition to become amateur contributors 
to some popular weekly. A girl of this kind kas been 
known to write a dainty Italian hand, choosing thin 
paper, written on both sides. 

Now and then she takes you into her domestic confi- 
dence, and informs you why and wherefore she proposes 
to become a writer. In the Spring this young girl’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of Summer resorts and Summer 
correspondence, and she is willing, for a consideration, to 
serve in that capacity. She asserts her belief that she can 
send you something interesting. 

By way of emphasis, she incloses eighteen pages of fools 
cap on the last year’s Summer session of the School of 
Christian Philosophy, intimating that she will acoept your 
usual terms for it, and when you, O hard-hearted editor, 
write across the left-hand corner of the first page the 
terse little legend, ‘‘ unavailable,” she doubtless registers 
you in her memory as an enemy of rising talent and news 
paper prosperity. Now, the amateur contributor is not 
always to be put down, and perhaps the editor has a 
pang of conscience afterwurd, though he knows her work 
was not up to the mark, but the compensation lies hera, 
Genuine talent, like truth, cannot be extinguished. Is 
outs its own channels and makes its own way, while ob- 
stacles are its discipline, 

It is, therefore, not of this first and finest organization 
that we here write. It is of the multitude of aspiring 
young women who, with faith in their aspirations, can 
realize a higher life than the material and mechanical. 
Some of the rarest natures are of this type. 

Not great nor greatly gifted, but with that susceptibil- 
ity to impressions and that power of delicate appreciation 
which ranks next to the oreative ability—while this type 
of women are not of the heroio order, not of the staff of 
which the poets, the novelists, the reformers are made, 
they have yet that beautiful gift of interpretation which 
should be cherished and developed, rather than repressed 
with the feeling, that there is no outlook, no scope for its 
development, For to her who is fitted to undertake any 
work, the opportunity comes suddenly and surely. 


MOONSTRUCK, 


‘Tg sun shall not smite thee by day; nor tha moom 
by night.” This beautifal verse expresses the belief, 
common in ancient days, that the moan exercises a bale 
ful influence upon those exposed ta her direos rays. 

In modern times the pernicious influence of the moam 
has been doubted, and even denied. But whatever the 
influence of the moon in the temperate zones, within the 
tropics it is very injurious to sleep exposed to its rays, 
especially when at the full On a voyage to the anti- 
podes, when near the line, a Maltese sailor, who was a 
most comical fellow, slept for some hours on the boom 
with his face toward the full moon. On awaking in the 
morning, the muscles of the right side of his face were 
contracted, so that every attempt to speak was attended 
with the most ludicrous contortions. Feeling sure that 
something was seriously wrong, he spoke to another 
sailor, who, supposing that as usual he was at his odd 
tricks, burst out into laughter. Off he went to another, 
with exactly the same result, The poor fellow now got 
into a rage, thereby adding not a little to the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene, After a while the truth dawned upor 
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the captain and officers of the vessel. The doctor gave 
him some medicine, the muscles gradually relaxed, and in 
the course of a week our Maltese friend was well again, 

Some five or six years ago, when sailing from Tahiti to 
Mangaia, a little boy of nine, in perfect health, was 
thoughtlessly placed by his nurse in his berth, the slant- 
ing beams of the moon falling on his face. Next morning 
he was feverish and ill, and it was two or three days 
before he was himself again, 

On the ialand of Aitutaki a native woman was watching 
night after night for the return of her husband from the 
island of Atiu. Whilst doing so one night she fell asleep, 
the moon’s rays pouring upon her face. On awaking she 
felt ill, and her eyes were drawn on one side. Consider- 
able interest was felt by the islanders in her case, Even- 
tually, however, her eyes were restored. These facts 
illustrate the injury done to human beings by the moon 
. in the tropics, Yet I never heard of insanity or death 
resulting from this cause. It is well known, however, in 
tropical countries that the moon’s rays occasion the rapid 
decomposition of flesh and fish, 

A number of bonitas having been caught one evening 
near the line by a friend of mine, the spoil was hung up 
in the rigging of the ship, and was thus exposed to the 
moon through the night. Next morning it was cooked 
for breakfast. Symptoms of poisoning were soon ex- 
hibited by all who partook of it—their heads swelling to 
a great size, etc, Emetics were promptly administered, 
and happily no one died. 

The natives of the South Pacific are careful never to 
expose fish—a constant article of diet in many islands—to 
the moon’s rays by any chance. They often sleep by the 
seashore after fishing, but never with the face urcovered. 

The aboriginals of Australia do the same as well as they 
can with their fishing-nets, eto. A fire answers the same 
purpose, May not the injurious influence of the moon 
(in addition to her beauty and utility) account for the 
almost universal, worship of that orb throughout the 
heathen world ? 


AN ARAB DHOW. 


Iuacixe a curiously shaped boat, partially covered in, 
high in the stern and low at the bow, suggesting to a 
nervous mind a treacherous purpose of diving beneath the 
first advancing wave. There is a very heavy lateen sail 
held up by rotten ropes, which occasionally startle the 
crew and passengers by breaking and letting their whole 
burden crash down upon the deok. The water leaks in at 
every point indiscriminately, requiring four men to bail 
night and day. There ars eighty passengers, where 
according to Western notions, thirty would be a super- 
abundant cargo. From stem to stern there rises a combi- 
nation of abominable smells, traly sickening ; the rot- 
ting wood of the dhow, the accumulated grease and filth 
of ‘years, the bilge-water, and the effluvia from the per- 
spiriog skins of the crowded negroes—all contribute their 
quota to an effect which words cannot describe. Buch 
were the horrors which awaited me as the dhow left 
Mikiodany behind. 

When at last my usual attack of seasickness laid me 
low, I really felt that that otherwise unwelcome sengat'on 
might sometimes be reckoned a boon and a blessing. The 
worst, however, was yet to come. As night set in I 
crept with some difficulty into my camp bedstead, which 
we had contrived to stow under a sort of afterdeck (there 
was only about eight inches hetween my nose and the 
flooring overhead). I had just begun to doze off when an 
Uneasy consciousness of strange sensations dawned upon 
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me. Soon I was made only too painfully certain of the 
presences of some of the most objectionable companions of 
man in all lands. One well-known species swarmed over 
me with pertinacious purpose ; another kind of a more 
lively nature, in their excitement at the discovery of a 
thin-skinned subject—a decided variety from the leathery 
negro integument—skipped about with playful glee pro- 
specting here and there as the hamor suggested ; then, 
to crown the whole, before I left that wretched bunk, a 
creeping sensation set in about the roots of my hair, which 
at first made me imagine it was about to stand on end 
with horror of my situation, bat which, alas ! turned out 
to be a still more real aggravation of my tortures. 
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MILTON’S RIBLE, 


A Brisrou bookseller recently catalogued a Bible which 
is assumed to have belonged to Joho Milton. Itisa thick, 
rough calf quarto volume, being the Royal Version, Cam- 
bridge, 1637, and includes the Apocrypha. On the 
margin of the page containing the fourteenth chapter of 
I. Maccabees, is what appears to be an inscription of sev- 
enteenth century date: ‘‘ Mr. Hartlibe to Mr. Milton sends 
hime 12 booke of the Grecian volumes, & is obliged to 
hime, Oct. the 17. 1640. London.” Hartlibe’s friendship 
with the poet is well known, the ‘‘ Tractate of Education,” 
1644, being addressed to Master Samuel Hartlibe. On 
the opposite margin of the same page, but in a different 
handwriting, and apparently that of the great poet, is the 
following : 

“ When that day of Death shall come, 

then shall nightly shades prevailo— 

soone shall Love and Music faile— 

soone ye fresh turfes tender Blade 

ehall flourish ore my sleeping shade. 

J. Miltonius, 
M.A.C. Coll.” 

Under these lines is a pen-and-ink outline portrait in pro- 
file, and below is written, ‘‘ Myself, 1640.” 

On the margin of the opening page of II. Maccabees is 
the following MS. note, boginning opposite the eighteenth 
verse: ‘‘london—perhaps ye reason why the Persians 
worshipe fire to this day, 1639”; this inference being 
drawn from the purification of the Temple, as explained 
in that verse, being conjoined with a command to keep 
the feast of tubernacles “and of the fire.” 

On the title of the New Testament is ‘‘Johne Miltone, 
16, a.m. 40.” 

This Bible, in 1658, belonged to ‘Jane Bealby,” in 
1662 to ‘‘Wm. Lumley,” in 1716 to ‘Dr. Todd,” in 1744 
to (General) ‘‘Loftice Todd,” and then passed to the 
family of Gainford of Gainford. Lewis Gainford has 
written an account of the family on one of the flyleaves, 
and sketched their arms. He joined, the ‘True Chris- 
tians,” or Quakers, in 1775, and died insane, A former 
owner has had the volume lettered on the back “ Holy 
Bible, e Libris Johannis Milton.” 


Ix many persons, grief takes the form of anger. A 
prond spirit, unwilling to display itself covered with dust 
and ashes, uplifte its head with unbecoming pride, in order 
to conceal that temporary humiliation. 

Ty you wish a pig to go forward, pull it backward by the 
tail. For the same reason, when dealing with an obstinate 
person, persuade him to do just the reverse of what you 
want, and yon will gain your end. 

Tacrrurntry is best learned among men who have none, 
and loquacity among the taciturn. 


THE WHIP-POOR- WILL. 


BABY. 
By Exen E. REXForD. 


We knelt beside our baby’s bed, 
Just at the break of day, 

And saw the sunshine of her life, 
For ever fade away. 


We watched the blighting bloom of death 
Fall o’er our baby’s brow, 

And prayed in bitterness of heart— 
“God spare our darling now.” 


Just as the first faint glow of day 
Flamed up the eastern sky, 

We felt the spectre’s presence near, 
And knew that she must die. 


I strained my baby to my breast, 
And kissed her pallid lips; 

Oh. bitter pain to seo her sink 
Into death’s dark eclipse! ~ 


She opened wide her tender eyes, 
And looked into my own, 

And then I knew how dear to me 
My little one had grown. 


She put her hands into my hair, 
As with a mute caress, 

Then laid her little tired head 
Upon my aching breast. 


The sunshine lit the eastern sky, 
With an auroral light, 

And baby passed into the land 
Wher? there is no more night. 


Her blue eyes closed in death's long sleep; 
God bore her soul away; 

And with the break of morn it passed 
Into a perfect day. 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL, 


As THE dusk gathers I hear the first welcome notes of 
the whip-poor-will. What close observers of the seasons 
are the birds? I doubt it a man who has an acceptance 
in bank is better posted in the calendar. As far back as 
my bird-register extends I find a record of the arrival of | 
this nocturnal songster as occurring between the 8th and 
10th of May. Dr. Brewer claims never to have heard 


these notes later than August; but late in September, in 
a night’s walk through the hidden glories of the Ramapo 
Valley, I have been cheered by his song. 

No other American bird is so shy and retiring as the 
whip-poor-will, and where is the happy ornithologist who 
has found his apology for a nest? I once spent portions 
of each day of the entire month of June searching for 
such a nest, and in the end was unrewarded. The 
habitual walker in the woods will, sooner or later, stumble 
on their noon-day retreats, but it is difficult to get into 
close proximity. 

They fly noiselessly and rapidly, and have that pro- 
tecting plumage upon which Mr. Darwin laid so much 
stress, All day long, when undisturbed, they will rest on 
the lower branches of some embowered tree, and only when 
the gloaming deepensdo they come forth in search of noc- 
turnal insects. 

Nightly one used to come and sit on a large stone near 
the farmhouse, I have stolen softly out to within a few 
feet and watched him, as he would dart out and catch an 
insect, returning to the stone to enjoy his tidbit, after the 
manner of the phobe. 

His note is preceded by a sort of cluck, Andubon 
found his song as he camped in the solitude of the forest 
one of the most delightful sounds of nature, sweeter to 
him than that of the nightingale. Burroughsdescribes a 
nest he stumbled upon—two elliptical, whitish, spotted 
eggs lying upon dry leaves ; and though he returned to it 
day after day, it was always a task to separate the bird 
from her surroundings, though he stood within a few feet 


of her, and knew just where to look for her. 


Musicians have frequently attempted to write out the 
songs of birds, Wilson Flagg has thus embalmed the 
songs of nearly all our feathered minstrels. Handel has 
done kindred work for the nightingale. In the‘ second’ 
quartet of the Minuet, Mozart incorporated the cackle of 
the domestic fowl; while Haydn, in his twentieth quar- 
tet, gives the joyous note that announces 4 newlaid egg. 


Tuere is o certain distance at which opinions, as well 
as statues, must be viewed. 

In the presence of a mother, we feel that our childhood 
has not all departed. 

Hyrocrisy—The world’s tacit acknowledgment of the 
superiority of virtue. 
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SHE LIFTED HER EYES 


FROM THE FLOWERS TO THE HANDSOME FACE.” 


A WHITED SEPULCHRE. 


By M. T. CALDOR. 
Cuapter IX. 


A Horse’s hoofs rang out sharply on the hard gravel of 
the avenue the next morning at The Towers, while yet 
the dew was on flower and shrub and turf. 

Mande, only half awake, heard it, and roused enough to 
pull back the curtains of the window by her bedside. 

The room commanded a view of tne avenue gate, and as 
she gazed a warm glow spread over her face, and a sparkle 
shone out of the dark eyes which speedily dispelled the 
sleepy languor in them. 

Vol. XIV., No. 6—45, 


‘‘That absurd Mr. Carlingford is keeping his word,” 
she murmured, softly, and blushed again as she followed, 
till it was lost to view, the straight, lithe figure which sat 
upon the gallant chestnut with a centaur’s ease and grace. 
‘‘He has really gone for the flowers. I wonder what he 
will bring me! But I will wear a white morning robe, 
and then anything will harmonize.” 

She was still blushing and smiling when she went back 
again to what was, indeed, a beauty sleep. 
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Geoftrey Carlingford meanwhile rode on, full of life and 
hope and joyfulness. He lost nothing of the delightful 
freshness of the air, the beauty of the fresh foliage still 
twinkliug with its morning bath, He heard every twitter- 
ing ill among the leafy boughs, and listened to the carol- 
ing from the birds far up in the shining blue above him. 
And bis own heart was as blithe and gay. 

“T am a lucky fellow!” sang that heart, exultantly. 
“Life is going to fling its golden prizes all into my 
hands, Ovlonel Trente is pleased with me, Miss Thorn- 
ton is gracious—every thing is lovely.” And he touched 
the gallant chestnut lightly and bounded forward again, 
iruliing ont @ colle ge chorus as he flew. 

His destination was a pretty lakelet situated midway 
between the two high roads. He took as straight a Jine 
as was possible, taking the fences and hedges lightly, in a 
fashion that delighted the chestnut far more than the 
farmers of the vicinity, for occasionally he swept through 
the edge of tall grass or grain. 

Arrived at the water’s edge, he tied his horse, and 
boldly waded in till he had secured the loveliest of the 
water-lilies, which floated there like ivory cups alive with 
incense for the gods, 

He had brougbt a botanist’s tin case, and was careful to 
moisten the moss within ere he curled the long stems into 
place and dexterously set the blossoms within. 

‘**Beautiful Maude, they are worthy of your accept- 
ance!’ he murmured, as he inhaled a rapturous breath 
before closing the case, 

Then he was up and of again, more impetuously, if 
possible, thao ever, At all events, he almost ran down a 
slender, black-robed woman, who was slowly crossing a 
stile which lay in his path. He pulled back his horse 
until tle chestnut was upon his haunches, and seeing the 
woman dart out of the way with a hysterical cry, in such 
spry fashion as to give assurance of no bodily damage, 
Geoffrey began to laugh, and then to scold, almost in the 
sume breath, 

But at the first sound of his voice the woman came 
running back. She showed to him a thin, worn face, 
with a pair of eyes whose blue looked faded and bleached 
out by many tears, 

“Geoffrey, ob, my darling, is it you?” she cried, 
stretching out her hands eagerly. 

The gay, debonair smile faded off from his fresh red 
lips. A frown knit the shapely brows out of their frank 
benignity. 

“ What!" he said, roughly ; ‘you here ?” 

“Oh, Geoffrey, I didn’t mean you should see me. In- 
deed I didn’t mean to come in your wuy at all,” she cried, 
tremulously. 

“Then why, in the name of common sense, are you 
down here in ——shire ?” 

** Because—because——’ 

She stopped, and burst into a little passion of nervous 
tears, Then, drying them hastily, she added, pleadingly : 

‘‘Oh, Geoffrey, I was fumishing for a sight of you. I 
couldn’t bear it any longer. I thought I could keep out 
of sight, and yet see you walking or riding by, and be 
satisfied with that, And so I will.” 

The handsome young Viking’s face was sulky. 

“I wish you would learn to be reasonable,” he growled, 
while he switched viciously with his riding-whip at a bush 
near him, and made his horse prance and curvet with im- 
pitience, 

“Oh, Geoffrey, have I not tried? Have I not borne a 
great deal ?” she pleaded. 

** It was vonr own doing. You shon'd have counted the 
Oost,” rotorted he, half contemptuously, 
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A passionate pain showed itself on the woman's pallid 
face. 

“Ah! I should—I should !” she answered, vehemently. 
‘And I thought I had. But, oh! I never dreamed it 
would be-such torture. Geoffrey, you are hard to me. I 
am your own mother, and I love you better than my life— 
a thousand times better. I would die to insure your hap 
piness. Ab, me! it would be so much eusicr than to live 
in this fashion. You promised to come and see me before 
you left Oxford. I feared something had happened to 
you. I went almost wild with a mother’s terror and 
agony until your letter came.” 

Her emotion did not seem to affect him in the least ; but 
the soft red lips under the tawny mustache curled them- 
selves into a» sneer as he said, coldly: 

“A woman’s silly excitement! I wish you would learn 
common sense,” 

“* Geoffrey,” she cried out, in as sharp a voice as if suf- 
fering beneath some cramping pain, ‘how indiffereat you 
seem! Ob, my boy—my handsome boy, whom I have 
idolized from the first moment you were laid in my arms, 
don’t tell me that you no longer love your mother !” 

The voice, the look, the pale, thin hands lifted implor- 
ingly toward him might have moved a heart of stone. 

But Geoffr:y Carlingford looked more annoyed than 
softened, 

*« Nonsense, mother! Don’t go into heroics, I beg of 
you. Ofcourse, I love you. But to show it at present is 
to be tabooed. Remember thut you put me upon thia 
path, Do you wish me to turn back now ?” 

“No, no, But you must have pity upon me, and give 
me a loving look or word when you can. You will never 
know what it has cost me, Geofirey, to give you ap. 
Sometimes when my hungry heart is wild with its longing 
I say to myself that it is my punishment for the diceit.” 

‘Tf you love me so much, you ought to be happy, know- 
ing that I am on the highroad to fortune,’ he said, eare- 
lessly, filliping the head from a nodding daisy in the 
grass with his riding-whip while he spoke. 

*¢You are down at his grand house. I have seen it I 
took a look at it yesterday, and said to myself that thc: 
people with whom I am staying little guessed that tLe 
handsomest and most gallant gentleman there was my 
Geoffrey—my own son, How grand you look this mo- 
ment, Geoffrey! Not the finest gentleman there can equal 
you, I know. My darling, my darling, I buy it for you 
with my very heart’s blood, it seems to me |” 

‘*As I said before, mother, at the first it was your 
doing and not mine. But now that it has begun, there ia 
no turning back. I dare say you might have secured me 
this same p. sition and told the truth at the beginning. 
But what has begun must be carried out. Colonel Treute 
would never forgive the deception.” 

“‘Alack ! Sometimes I think that myself, and oh, if it 
might have been—if it might !” she moaned. 

‘You torment yourself necdlessly. Why can’t you be 
patient and contented ?” 

“* Because I love you so, Geoffrey. Becanse I hunger 
so for a kind word, a loving look from my boy. I do vot 
think of my poverty, nor my hard work ; no, not even of 
my loneliness, only of my longing to see you,” she pleaded. 

He looked at her impatiently. 

“You must go away from here, I cannot have you 
stay. You betray yourself and me by every look and 
gesture, Why o-n’t you be content to wait till every- 
thing is safe ?” 

“Have you any assurance from Colonel Trente ?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“Not yet; but I feel sure that I am invited down ta 
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test his liking for me. I feel confident of winning his 
good will and affection, if you will only keep away.” 

‘‘And when he shows that you have won him over; 
when you are acknowledged as his adopted heir, then— 
then Geoffrey, will you tell him—will you take me for 
your mother then ?” 

**OF course, the moment it is safe. I would have told 
him before, but you would not allow it Now it is too 
lite to acknowledge such a deliberate deception, at 
least until I am secure in my position there, And J 
assure you I feel confident of success, Come, now, be a 
good little mother, promise me to go away from her. 
Here, take a kiss, and tell me if you don’t think your 
Geoffr. y will make as fine a master as any’ of the old 
Trentes have done, there at The Towers ?” 

He suddenly changed his manner. A sunny smile 
glinted over his handsome face—the smile which so few 
‘women would be able to resist—and bending down, he 
lifted her up in his arms, kissed her twice, and then put- 
ting her gently back, he laughed gayly, and shook out the 
reins, 

Away flew the chestnut, and lifting hie hat as he dis- 
appeared, Geoffrey Carlingford vanished from his mother's 
sight. She sat down there in the highway and cried 
heartily. 

And yet as she wiped away the tears finally, she smiled 
proudly, and murmured : 

*©Oh, how handsome he is! There is no one like him. 
What a grand gentleman he makes—my noble Geoffrey. 
I must mind him; yes, I must mind him. Colonel 
Trente must not know who I am. No one must know 
until Geoffrey is secure in his position there.” 


And then slowly and thoughtfully she turned back upon 


the highway, and made her way over to one of the cottages 
on the cross street. 

The owner of the cottage, a etout workingman with his 
shovel on his shoulder, came out of the door just ss slo 
approached it. ‘ 

*¢Good-morning, Mrs. Carr,” he said, respectfully. 
**You be like all the rest of the town’s folk, off early 
admiring the grecn turf and the flowers, I supp.se. My 
missis says she never knew the beat of such silliness. But 
I tell her it’s just the oddness to yon that the town sights 
wonld be for her. But your breakfast has been waiting 
half an hour and more.” 

“I'm sorry to make so much trouble, I mistook my 
way over the fields, and it made me long.r back,” 
answered she, ‘But I'll make it up to your wile, for Vil 
trim that boanet for her, by-and-by, which troubled her 
so much yesterday.” 

And she who had called herself Mrs. Carr when she 
came down seeking lodgings a week before went in 
hastily and ate her breakfast quietly, and taking the rib- 
bons and bonnet, she established herself at the window, 
where she could obtain a view both of tho highway aud 
the cros.-rond also. 

Her deft fingers performed their work in a fashion that 
elicited waim «ucomiums from the honsewi'e. 

“My, what a master-hand you are at a bow, Ms. Carr! 
That's a regular beanty now.” 

Mrs, Carr smiled languidly. 

“Tt is my bnainess,” sho suid. 
shop hulf the time.” 

“*Oh, yes, I see; that's why your clothes all have such 
a gentlewoman’s look, though they be—” The women 
paused with native delicacy. 

Mrs. Carr filled in the gap. 

“Thoneh they are well worn and thin ? Yes, I am 
poor; I wors for my living, and have hard work to get it 
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sometimes, But I will treat myself to a breath of country 
air, as you see I have done now. If any of your frienus 
want their bonnets made or trimmed, I shall be glad to 
do it, for then I can stay longer.” 

‘I'll speak to ’em, surely. When they see how smart 
you’ve made mine they'll be sure to brinz some of theirs.” 

Mrs. Carr glunced down at the well-worn dregs she wore, 
and sighed. Was she thinking of Geoffrey’s fine appear- 
ance and his handsoma allowance from Colonel Trente ? 
And did it occur to her that a very small portion of his 
superfluous trinkets would keep her in warmer shawls 
aud fresher dresses? No; to do her justice, she had no 
reproaches of this sort for Geoftrey, even in her thoughts. 
If she grieved for anything, it was that the fine stitching 
she did for him could not be on finer linen, and still al 
her own gift. That the hose she knit must be of worsted, 
and not of silk. Colonel Trente’s money was bestowed 
upon his proéégé, and to be used for him solely. But she 
could not give up her boy’s love, all of it, not even to Col- 
onel Trente, And every cold glance or irritable word 
from him cut her to the heart. She was not a woman 
of strong character, but her affection for this ouly child 
redeemed her from real weakness. She was able to nerve 
herself to the most desperate thing that was possible for 
her—that is, giving up this boy out of her daily life, by 
means of this very idolatrous love for him. When she 
heard that Colonel Trento was looking about for a young 
relative entirely free from home ties, though of the most 
distant relationship, to whom he might give a gentleman's 
education, her heart leaped up with joy, even while it 
throbbed with the anguish of separation. 

“If Geoffrey’s mothcr stands in the way of this great 
good for him,” she said, ‘his mother shall disappear.” 

And thas it Happened. 

Perhaps she might havo faltered had she realized how 
every year of Geoffrey's lifo was to lift him further and 
further from her. But while she acknowled,e1 all the 
bitterne:s and trial for herself, she had never yet faltered 
in her belief that she had done well and wisely for the 
youth himself. 

And now, though she sighed often at first, she soon dis- 
persed the melancholy in exultant visions conjured up 
by an active imagination of the handsome youth moving 
then at Trente Towers among the proudest and noblest of 
the county. 

Geoffrey meantime galloped back to the mansion, and 
as he role up the avenue caught a glimpse of Colonel 
Trente coming from the stables, and of Miss Thornton on 
the veranda, 

‘Be sure to rub him down well, John,” he said to the 
groom, who took the chestnut from him. ‘ He was fall 
of lite this morning, and gave me a fire gallop, So he 
may be a little warm. An! doesn’t that buckle chafe a 
littls back of tho eur? I wish you would see if it can’t be 
lo. sened.” 

Ho did not appear to know that Colonel Trento was in 
hearing, but taking the case from tue saddle walked on 
briskly towurd the house. 

“Thon -btfal for bis horse and fond of an early canter,” 
soliloqiiz 2 Maleolm Trente. ‘Excellent traits for o 
country squire, both of them. I like this young man ex- 
ceetinugly.”” 

Geoffrey, with cheeks aclow and eycs bright and clear, 
ran lightly uround to the veranda. 

Miss Thornton was there ia a white morning-robe. S!o 
looked both eager and interested. 

‘“‘Yonr flowers, Miss Thornton, for the morning,” he 
said, gayly, and opening the cus-, held it out for her tosee 
the great ivory caps, which seemed all quivering with 
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life, as they were brimmed with perfume, She uttered an 
exclamation of delight. 

‘How beautiful! how perfectly beautifal !” she said, 
slowly. ‘And you have taken all this trouble for them.” 

“Do I look as if it had been a trouble?” he asked, 
taking off his hat again, and fanning himself lightly 
with it, 

She could not refuse this challenge, so she lifted her 
eyes from the flowers to the handsome face, all aglow with 
joyousness, 

It was a dangerous task. The white lids fell hastily, and 
a delicate pink flushed her cheeks. 

“‘No, youdo not, You have had your reward, I suppose, 
from the birds and the flowers and the morning zephyra. 
Still, I thank you very much.” 

**T shall have my reward when I see you wear them. 
Have you faith in my discretion now? Are you afraid 
for to-morrow’s flowers ?” he asked. 

‘* No,” she answered, softly; ‘but it will be a pretty 
problem to wake to, the wondering what they will be.” 

“T know what I shall bring for your dinner-dress,” he 
said, with a saucy smile. ‘‘ And they shall become you as 
well as the water-lilies do. Might I see the smaller one in 
your hair, just there above your ear? Thank you. It is 
perfect, as you said. Not the flower alone, but both— 
the face and the flower, gracefully complimenting each 
other. I wonder is it not time for the breakfast-bell to 
ring? Iam most unromantically hungry. 

And then he went forward to meet the troop of ladies 
who appeared at the French windows of the little drawing- 
room beside the breakfast-room, and rallied them merrily 
upon their tardiness, 

Algernon Thornton found his daughter still alone upon 
the veranda ; but such a soft gleam of happiness shone in 
her eyes, and such tranquil peace was about the bright lips, 
that he said, as he kissed her: 

‘You are enjoying this visit, Mande. I am very thank- 
ful. Oh, I hope he will be fond of you.” 

She started a little, and blushed lightly. 

“I did not suppose—I did not think that you noticed, 
papa,” she began. 

«* As if I ever failed to watch your conquests, child,” he 
interrupted, playfully. ‘‘But really I have most vital 
reasons for wishing you to win Colonel Trente’s good- 
will.” 

Another little start. 

It was not Colonel Trente of whom Maude Thornton 
was thinking, for whom she blushed so becomingly. 

“T like him very much. I think he must be a grand 
man, papa.” 

**Be your most charming self while here, Maude,” he 
said, tenderly, and proudly gave her his arm as he heard 
the breakfast-bell summoning those who were ready for it 
to the morning repast. 

She paused a moment at a mirror to see that the beau- 
tiful lily was in fitting place amidst the waves of lace at 
her breast, and saw a pair of bright-blue eyes go promptly 
to it as she took her seat. Mrs. Thornton would not ap- 
pear for an hour yet, so her father took Maude to her seat 
beside the host. 

“*My daughter has had her draught of morning air, 
Malcolm. She keeps up the old fashion, you see.” 

The host’s eye came with genial look to the graceful 
figure, the highbred, beautiful face. Then it fell upon 
the lily still thrilling with the living whiteness and vivid life 
of the morning as it gleamed out from the foamwork of 
lace. A shadow fell upon his face, and he looked over 
to Algernon Thornton with some hidden meaning in his 
glance. 
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**Ay,” he said, ‘‘the old fashion, indeed. Besntifal 
women and lilies. I could take my oath that came from 
the pond by ‘Lovers’ Retreat,’ Miss Thornton; and it 
becomes you rarely.” 

The young lady smiled and bowed, but her father bit 
his lip nervously, and then skillfully led the talk upon a 
topic just then exciting much interest in the neighbor- 
hood. 

But before breakfast was over, he contrived to say, in 
an undertone: 

**Don’t wear water-lilies again, Mande. I did not 
notice yours; they have painful associations for Colonel 
Trente.” 

Maude put upa hand to caress the flower, and thought: 

‘*No, I shall not need to wear water-lilies again. He 
will bring another flower to-morrow, and I wonder—how 
silly I am to wonder so much !—what it will be.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Gorrrey CartincrorD had been more than two weeks 
at Trente Towers, and was already so thoroughly familiar 
with everything and every one connected with the estate, 
and was, moreover, so plainly a favorite everywhere, that 
he might perhaps be pardoned for secretly looking upon 
himself as the chosen heir to all its grand possibilities and 
rich possessions. 

“I like the young mav, Rogers,” said Malcolm Trente 
more than once during that fortnight. ‘‘ He is e sanny- 
dispositioned fellow, and brightens everything and every- 
body. I think he will prove to be a wise, kind, unselfish 
man, Still I do not forget to take account of the fact that 
he is naturally on his best behavior before me. I trust to 
you, Roger, to find him out,” 

“T have my eye on him, sir,” returned Roger. 

But his master noticed that he committad himself to 
judgment upon the youth. 

“‘T wonder much where my Heidelberg stadent loiters,” 
said Colonel Trente, presently. ©‘I imagine he little sus- 
pects what vast iaterest he has in putting in a prompt 
appearance here.” 

But that verv afternoon Philip Markham’s card was 
brought into Colonel Trente’s library, and its owner 
quietly followed it. 

He explained the delay by saying that he had been 
called upon to assist an Englishwoman io sudden trouble. 
He did not flatter himself that his tardy appearance was of 
any account, except as he should have shown a prompt 
obedience to the wishes of one who had heen so kind to 
him. 

“TI cannot well express my thanks for your generous 
assistance, Colonel Trente,” Philip went on to aay, 
earnestly. ‘But I trust that you will give me some work 
to do in return, which shall prove more conclusively than 
words how sensible I am of the debt I owe you.” 

There was a manly ring in these words which touched s 
sympathetic chord in Malcolm Trente’s nature, and he 
answered, kindly. 

“We will dispense with thanks, if you please. And as 
to work, that can be talked ever later. Now, I wish you 
to enjoy a little holiday at Trente.Towers. Be sure and 
consider yourself as weloome and as honored as any 
among my guests.” 

Still when the young man went away with Roger to the 
rooms allotted him, the master of the house acknowledged 
that the newoomer had not made so favorable an im- 
pression cs the first claiment upon his hospitality. 

The trnth was that Philip was still absorbed in Violet's 
experience, and his thoughts were preoccupied and grava 
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It had been very hard to leave her with Miss Van Ben- 
thnysen after he saw the dull despair in the piteous eyes 
that turned their last appeal to him, as he said good-by. 
The look haunted him, and the sorrowful fate of the 
gentle girl weighed heavily upon his heart. 

Besides, he felt uncertain and uneasy abont Miss Van 
Benthuysen’s treatment. While he had a secret aasur- 
ance that in the end she meant to be kind, he had seen 
enough of her fitiul temper and abrupt ways to guess 
how trying a companion the might be even for an equal, 
and how tyrannical a task-mistress she was for a depend- 
ent, poor Mitkins’s cowed face and frightened demeanor 
plainly attested. His thoughts, therefore, were busy with 
Violet’s prospects, and with the obscurity which seemed 
to hang over the identity of the mysterious aunt. How 
could he be light-hearted and gay, even thcugh brought 
thus suddenly into this cheerful circle? The sight of 
these other girls so tenderly cared for, so happily circum- 
stanced, hurt him, with the remembrance of her desola- 
tion. 

His preocenration of thought, however, did him this 
service: It quite removed any self-conaciousness or 
timidity which might naturally have come to one so little 
accustomed to the society of fashionable ladies. So that 
be received his introduction to Colonel Trente’s guests 
with ease and dignity. 

The young ladies were thoroughly delighted with his 
advent. Here at last was a cavalier who would be some- 
times at their service, and not always at Miss Thornton’s 
beck and nod. 

Belle Chilson went so far as to insist that at the end of 
the month every one would pronounce Philip the hand- 
somer man of the two. 

“It is not a face that strikes you at once,” she said, 
sagaciously, nodding that curly head cf hers; “but it 
grows upon you. Just see what clear, honest eyes he has. 
They do not flash out a blue splendor that dazzles you 
from a good look, but they meet yours frankly and 
honestly. They have nothing to conceal.” 

Philip knew nothing of this partisanship. He met the 
whole company with frank politeness, and did his beet to 
promote general enjoyment. This was his duty to his 
host, and the thought originated and ended his interest. 

But wh. t was Violet Younge doing over there at the 
Rookery, where Miss Van Bentbuysen held such grim 
reign? Was she grieving that sensitive heart of hers 
away, and pining and sickening under the dreary desola- 
tion upon her ? 

This was the eager questioning olways in his mind, 
from which the most flattering attentions of these more 
fortunate maidens could not divert him. 

He did not find many opportunities for any serious talk 
with his host, but the first he obtained he used promptly 
to make a plain statement of his expenses at Heidelberg, 
and to set forth as olearly as possible the results he had 
obtained from his study there, 

**T am very glad to say that I was able to save from the 
generous sum you allowed me last year for traveling and 
vacation expenses. I made the tour of the Tyrolese 
mountains with a party of Germans on foot. And I was 
amazed to find how inexpensive they were able to make it ; 
and yet we obtained a far more thorough knowledge of 
the country and inhabitants than I could have done in 
our English fashion, at treble the cost.” 

“I dare say,” answered Malcolm Trente, secretly com- 
pelled to admire the young man’s frank and honest ways, 
Bissiogls very good sign that you are not in debt, cer- 


‘ye 
“ d have not touched the amount of money obtuined by 


that last draft, and have still a respectable sum left from 
the previous supply. Will you allow me to consider it 
my capital for the start in life, sir?” asked Philip, 
eagerly. 

‘«My dear fellow, I gave it to you outright. It is yours, 
not mine. I must confess that there are few young mea 
who would not have scattered it all and been ready for 
more,” 

‘Could I be so ungrateful, so dishonest as that ?”’ began 
Philip. ‘Do I not owe enough to you already! Be- 
sides, I won a few prizes at the University, and by that 
means obtained my few extravagances,” 

He smiled as he touched a pair of fine cameos that bat- 
toned his linen cuffs, and the intaglio in his satin cravat. 

For the first time it occurred to Colonel Trente te 
wonder how it fared with his Oxford protégé in that re 
spect, Geoffrey had accepted a twenty-pound note since 
he had been at The Towers. Now that his attention was 
recalled to the fact, he remembered this. He had in- 
tended offering the same to Philip, but in the preocoupa- 
tion of his mind had forgotten it. He gavea more earnest 
examination to the quiet, sedate face beside him, and 
liked it better the more he gazed. 

“You must put away all feelings of indebtedness, my 
friend,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ What I have done for you has 
been done for your mother’s sake, To be sure, I knew 
her but a very little, but that little won my highest re- 
spect. And I have a plentiful income, with few direct 
claims upon it. I want you to enjoy this little holidey 
free from anxious thoughts, There is a gray horse in the 
stables especially for your use. I hope you are fond of 
the saddle ?”’ 

“Tam sure that I shall be, but it will require a little 
practice, for Iam more used to my two feet of late years 
than to any other method of locomotion,” returned Philip. 
«Indeed, I shall improve your offer to ride over to Miss 
Van Benthuysen’s.” 

‘* Miss Van Benthuysen’s !” repeated Colonel Trente, in 
some astonishment, ‘How did you make her aoqnaint- 
ance, pray ?” 

“‘She was a fellow-traveler from Heidelberg. I took 
charge of her and of Mitkins,” explained Philip. 

Colonel Trente laughed, 

“She found a youthful cavalier. Why, I must go over 
with you and make my call. Has her temper improved 
by foreign travel, I wonder ?” 

“It is a rough burr, rather. Bat I think there is a 
sound, sweet meat inside, sir,” replied Philip, smiling. 

‘We will ride over before dinner this very day. Why, 
could they have got the Rookery in order in so short a 
time ? I must invite her here.” 

Philip’s heart bounded. 

Would the invitation include Violet Younge? What 
might not this pleasant society accomplish for her? He 
spoke promptly : 

‘*She brought a young lady with her, a young English 
girl whose father died very suddenly there in Heidelberg. 
Do you know any family of Younges in this vicinity, sir ? 
The father’s name was Horace Younge.” 

Had Malcolm Trente showed any sign of interest, Philip 
would have told him the whole story. But he did no& 
On the contrary, he seemed preoccupied and abstracted. 

‘*Younge? I don’t recall any one of that name,” be 
said, listlesaly, and then he added, musingly: * Poor Miss 
‘Van Benthuysen! I dare say you are right. And it ie 
not strange she was soured and embittered.” 

And then he stared away, and was lost in a deep end 
painful revery. 

Philip did not venture to interrupt it, but sat allesily 
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torning over the loose engravings lying on the table beside 
him. 

Geoffrey Carlingford came in and found them sitting 
thos. He gave one swift look, and then came forward 
with that bright, persuasive smile of his. 

**My dear Colonel Trente, we are missing you sorely. 
The riding party are setting out, and I hope Brown Royal 
is to lead us. We shall ba dull enongh without you.” 

“Do you care for me ? With so many young people I 
should rather expect to be de trop,” answered Colonel 
Trente. 

**Tt conld not possibly be the same without yon, sir,” 
replied Geoffrey, with that smiling, deferential Jook of his 
which carried such subtle flattery with it. 

“*T will order Brown Royal and Gray Charlie saddled, 
and when we return, Mr. Murkham, we will turn in at the 
Rookery and make our call. Roger will attend to you if 
you need anything,” said Colonel Trente, rising from his 
seat and throwing off his Abstraction, 

*‘Thank you,” rejoined Geoffrey Ca:lingford, and what 
a genuine look of tender solicitude he managed to throw 
into his gay blue eyes as he laid one shapely hand fora 
single instant on their host’s shoulder! ‘* Ah, my dear 
Colonel Trente, I thank you for going, for you looked 
weary, almost sad. The ride will do you good.” 

Malcolm Trente smiled back and felt a warm thrill at 
his heart. 

What an engaging young fellow this was! Ah, if it 
could really be his own boy—his rightful heir ! 

Geoffrey went back to his preparations for the ride, As 
he came ont with a gold-mounted riding-whip in his 
Land he passed Rozer, who stood at a window looking 
down into the courtyard, where Philip Markham was 
mounting Gray Charlie. 

**Roger, my man, who is this fellow—this Markham ? 
He mounts as if he had never seen a horse and saddle 
before.”’ 

**He has been a clore student at Heidelberg for four 
years, and had no chance for riding, sir.” 

‘He struck me as lacking something,” sneered Geof- 
frey. ‘I wonder:d if he could be a gentleman before, 
Now I understand.” 

*« What, air,” said Roger, in the most respectful tone. 

*‘ Nothing particular, only you know I am confirmed in 
my first impression, The fellow knows nothing of good 
society. How very kind Colonel Trente is to invite him 
here! I dare say now that he has borne the fellow’s ex- 
penses there.” 

H:» spoke in a tone of cold contempt, beneath which was 
also a little show of anger. 

It was Geoffrey's first mistake at Trente Towers. 

He looked upon Rozer a3 s common servant, and dil 
not deign to conciliaty Lim, or to seek his good opinion. 
Besides, he never suspected that the old man cou!d be his 
master’s confidant in regard to his own affairs. 

‘Yes, sir, I shouldn’t be surprised if he had. I know 
ho has edncated two young men. This may be one of 
them.” answered Roger. 

G-offrey went off with a dawning uneasiness. 

“He has educated another young man. By Jove, 
then, he may not yet have decided in my favor !” sojilo- 
quized he. ‘But surely I can distance such a stupid 
fellow. I must be very diplomatic, and lose nothing of 
the hold I already have.” 

The horses were being brought from the stables, and 

_ the barouche was already filled with the elderly ladies, 
when Philip rode out of the courtyard, having recovered 
his ease at this old pastime of his boyhood, and mustered 
the gait of the gray. 


Maude Thornton was superb in her black velvet dress 
and dancivg white feathers, mounted on an animal whose 
coat almost matched the velvet in hue and gloss, 

Geoftrey wheeled to her side to say a few eager words, 
then rode gayly to the host, 

‘Colonel Trente, Miss Thornton bespeaks you for her 
attendant. If we ride three abreast it gives two ladies to 
each cavalier. Two Jadies and a gentleman in each line. 
Iam left over, and will skirmish from front to rear as 
emergency requires.” 

The young coxcomb knows that he is never so hand- 
some as when mounted on a horse,” laughed Ovlonel 
Trente, as he turned his head to watch the chestnut and 
its graceful rider. 

Mande Thornton followed his eyes and smiled, also. 
Geoffrey was in high spirits, and gave an unusual 
amount of his attention to the other ladies, He cantered 
to and fro, dropping a friendly observation or a gay jest 
here and there, and without seeming to do it, he called 
every one’s attention to his splendid horsemanship, and 
challenged universal admiration. 

Even Molly Chilson colored with pleasure when he rode 
beside her for a little time, and talked in that low, musical 
tone which hinted such subtle flattery throagh the most 
commonplacs words. 

Philip Markham had probably the least agreeable im- 
pression. For, though it was evidently done in a good- 
natured manner, and seemingly through the most friendly 
interest, he could not help perceiving that the slightest 
awkwardness or blunder on his own part was promptly 
perceived by Geoffrey Curlingford, and in one fashion or 
another instantly called to general notice. 

“Take care, Markham ; a good horseman never holds 
his rein like that, The horse may shy or trip.” 

And the next instant it would be in the most patron- 
izing tone: 

“You are getting on very well, Murkham ; but pray, 
don’t stoop so much. Nothing is more unsightly than a 
stooping rider.” 

* All right,” answered Philip, irritated at length into a 
retort, ‘I will try to improve the opportunity which 
provides a riding-master gratis, I dare say that a few 
days’ experience under your instruction will bring me out 
presentable.” 

‘The oub’s vanity is a little wounded,” laughed Geof- 
frey, in an undertone, to Maude Thornton. ‘I thoughtI 
would try to make him passable in appearance, if he is to 
ride much in our company.” 

“ You k pt a horse at Oxford, I judge,” observed Colo- 
nel Trente, dryly, ‘‘ but Mr. Markham ussures me that he 
has not been mounted for half a dozen years. They 
worked him too hard at Heidelberg, or else he chose to 
put the expense into books. I am surprised that he 
should do so well.” 

Geoffrey shot a watchful glance toward the speaker's 
face. Did he know how much of the income allowed him 
for University expenses bad really gone toward the keep- 
ing of a splen lil thoronghbred ? And was he aware of 
a certain unpaid bill still lying in the livery-keeper’s 
hands, awaiting collection ? 

He decided that it was wise to leave Philip to his own 
devices, and began talking eagerly to his fair companion 
about the beanties of the country lying immediately 
under their view, and expatiating eloquently upon the 
sound pleasures of country life. 

And presently Colonel Trente was smiling upon him in 
restored good-humor. If he had a hobby, this was it. 
And the young fellow had been quick to learn the lesson, 
and to guess its favorable bearing upon his own interests, 
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A brisk gallop down a long descent broke up all con- 
versation soou after this, and when they gathered together 
again, with cheeks flushed with exercise and eyes bright- 
ened with the pleasure of it all, Colonel Trente had 
dropped behind and joined Philip. 

“If we are to make shat call upon the Rookery, Mark- 
ham, we should leave the party here. The ladies will ex- 
cuse you for an hour or so, And we shall be home in 
season for dinner,” he said, and led the way into the 
right-hand road, while the others took the left. 


CHarrrr XL 

“Tr looks like a pleasant drive, sir,” said Philip, with a 
sigh of relief, when he found himself alone with Colonel 
Trente upon the shady road, 

Colonel Trente smiled. 

**I see you were not sorry to escape. I fear your at- 
tendance upon the ladies is scarcely congenial.” 

**T think it is rather that Iam pleased to be on my way 
to the Rookery,” answered Philip, frankly. 

“So you found Miss Van Benthuysen that attractive ? 
She must have mellowed with age.” 

**Perhaps she has shown me the most agreeable phase 
of her character,” began Philip: ‘‘I confess to a secret 
attraction toward her, even when I am angry and indig- 
nant with her.” 

‘*And even that is nothing to astonish one, if my 
memory serves me right. She can be very hard, very 
overbearing.” 

**Oh, I hope not !” ejaculated Philip. 

**But she was,” reiterated Malcolm Trente. 

Philip sighed, for he was thinking of Violet Younge. 

Colonel Trente sighed, and he, too, was thinking of a 
fair young girl at Miss Van Benthuysen’s mercy. But 
the one man’s thoughts were in the future and the other’s 
in the past. 

Then they rode on silently, alike Jost in pensive 
thought. 

The house was not a particularly imposing one, a 
heavy, rambling structure with a patched look, from the 
efforts of different generations to make improvements. 
But the avenue and grounds were magnificent, and they 
were in fine order. The people left in charge had, for 
mavy years, had no other field of active labor, and so 
while the rooms of the great mansion had been closed up, 
and only opened for semi-annual cleaning from dust and 
cobwebs, the grounds outside had received all possible 
care, 

As they rode around the broad sweep of fir-bordered 
avenue, Philip caught a glimpse of a white dress upon 
side veranda, before which a pair of peacocks were strut- 
ting in regal pride. 

**She is still here, at all events,” he said to himself, and 
his heart gave a sudden throb of joy. 

Colonel Trente’s face had grown paler, and there were 
lines about his lips which suggested a stern control held 
over him to keep down some inward tremor. But he led 
the way unfulreringly up the long flight of steps, and he 
touched the glittering ring held in the great lion’s mouth 
with a firm grasp which sent the summons ringing out 
resonantly. , 

The footman appeared promptly, and led the way toa 
small parlor opening off the veranda. The French door 
was half way open, and just outside a basket of gay wools 
betrayed the neighborhood of feminine presence. 

The man went out into the hall again with their cards, 


. 


Then came a little silvery ory. 

“‘Oh, Miss Van Benthusyen, he is here.” And a more 
discordant voice broke in sharply. 

“Malcolm Trente ! I certainly did not expect that. Be 
still, you silly child; you would like to fly in to bim, like 
the tamed bird to the master's hand, but you shall not do 
it. Remain here; if I think it proper I will send him out 
here.” . 

Philip flashed guiltily, and glanced askance at his com- 
panion. But the latter was standing before a small water- 
color view which, framed in ebony and gold, stood upon 
the mantel. His face was deadly pale and working con- 
vulsively. 

Philip started toward him in deep concern, bat, at the 


' instant Miss Van Benthuysen’s tall, thin figure appeared 


at the French window. 

She swept forward without a glance at Philip. 

‘Malcolm Trente, 1am glad to see you in my house 
again.” 

He turned and passed a hand hastily across his face, as 
if he thought he might thus wipe ont the signe of agitation. 

‘* Valeria, I am more glad to meet you than to be in this 
house,” he answered. ‘‘ You see that I am not yet strong 
enough to—see that.” 

He pointed toward the picture. 

Miss Van Benthuysen knit her brows together in a 
frown. 

*¢1¢ was a foolish freak of mine to bring it out, but I 
meant it for my own discipline. I did not think of your 
seeing it. I remember now, you were here when it was 
painted.” 

‘«Yes, I was here.” 

And the deep voice had almost a sob in it. 

She stared at him gloomily a moment, and then laughed 
her shrill, mocking laugh. 

“Why,” she said, ‘‘ how much stronger women are than 
men, when the real test is applied! J could see it and 
never shrink.” 

* Ah,” he said, ‘‘but the meaning is not the same for 
you.” 

“Pxit not? Look again, Malcolm Trente.” 

How her eyes flashed! What a deadly scorn was in 
them as she pointed her long thin finger at an open box 
beneath the picture, in which sparkled = ring set with 
diamonds, 

He looked, and yet did not seem to be enlightened. 

**You men are all selfish monsters,” she said again, in 
that clear, cold voice, ‘I understand at a glance all that 
the picture said to you; what soft looks it conjured up ; 
what mild, sweet words it spoke to you, and how the 
ghost of the present stalked in, and laid its freezing finger- 
tip upon the glowing vision of the past. But you—you 
need me to tell you in so many words that there is the 
bethrothal ring which once—fond fool that I was—I kissed 
with such mad devotion. 

He looked at her a moment pitifully. Then he moved 
toward her with outstretched hand. 

**My poor Valeria! And all these years you have kept 
a scornful front, and borne the bitter grief alone.” 

Philip Markham had hitherto remained transfixed with 
astonishment at this strange interview. He caught a 
nervous breath now, and slipped out of the still half-opened 
door. 

What a sweet relief it was to see the gracefal figure there 
on the veranda, with loosely clasped hands and eager, ex- 
peotant face, upon which a smile broke radiantly when he 
appeared. It was like coming ont of a nightmare into a 


but in a moment they heard his footsteps on the veranda | happy home scene. 


without, and his low. murmuring voice. 


It did not seem to him at that moment that they could 
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belong to the same sisterhood, that fierce, tragic woman “‘She is—very generous. She says I may live with her. 
within, and this sweet young girl in her gentle grace and | But—but——” 


beauty. *« Well,” and he smiled encouragingly. 
She rose hastily and came a step to meet him. The tears rose and swelled till they threatened to over- 
‘*Oh, I was so afraid she would not send you out. flow the soft blue eyes, 


FEEDING THE ORPHANS, 


“I did not ask her. I have not spoken yet with her. ‘*I—don’t understand other—ladies. I don't like 
But I knew you were here, and I came,” he answered. ladies. I am afraid.” He tried not to smile, and only 
“tT hope she will not be angry,” faltered Violet Younge, | succeeded because he hastened to cover it with speech. 
glancing apprehensively at the glass door. “It is a pity you have not had more of other girls’ soci- 

“Are you so afraid of her?” he asked, sorrowfully. | ety. By-and-by you will scold me if I say that they are 
*‘ Tell me, is she unkind to you ?” not as agreeable companions as men.” 
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“But I know they are not. I shall always know it,” 
she retorted, promptly. ‘‘I have tried so hard to please 
Mies Van Beathnysen, but I cannot find out what it is she 
likes, Sne suys one thing in the morning, and in the 
afternoon she scolds if I follow exactly what she told me 
then. Men ure not so. If I once find out what they like 
I am sure about it. Do all women say things they do not 
mean? Miss Van Benthuysen makes mo fairly tremble 
sometimes, beneath the biting words she speaks, and 
when I cry she says che dil not mean it.” 

**T am very sorry,” said Philip, slowly, in real distress 
at the situation. ‘‘I am afraid there is nothing really 
botter for you quite yet.” 

“And you have found nothing—no word from my Aunt 
Anne? I must give up all hope of her ?” she asked, with 
quivering lips. 

“I can hear nothing. But I have had little time at 
my command. No one knows of her at Trente Towers. 
I shall inquire anxiously wherever I go. Yes, it is really 
generous and kind in Miss Van Benthuysen to keep you 
here, to give you this safe home while your prospects are 
so uncertain. Try to think of that ; and remember, too, 
that she has had some great trial, which has left her 
soured and embittered. But under all her eccentricities I 
do believe that she has a kind heart, and that she means 
to be a good friend to you. Promise me, dear Miss 
Younge, that you will try to like Miss Van Benthuysen.” 

*‘Oh, indeed I will ; and, indeed, I do try all the time. 
But—oh, Mr. Markham, tell me, is there anything strange 
about my eyes ?” 

** About your eyes,” he repeated, looking smilingly into 
the lovely blue orbs upturned so wistfully to bis, ‘Why, 
yes, they are the match for your name, Do you wanta 
compliment, Miss Violet ?” 

**But sometimes when she is talking to me so kindly 
and pleasantly, all at once she will meet my eyes, and 
start back as if they had struck or stabbed her. Then 
she will speak her bitter, sarcastic words, as if—as if—I 
had done sumething deservirg punishment, And, indeed, 
I cannot tell what my eyes have done.” 

‘* Why should you blame the poor, innocent eyes? It 
is a strange ides |" 

“Ah, but it is true, And it was so with papa, But 
then he told me what it was, because they hurt him with 
their look of my mother. I have been so thankfal to you 
that you have never seemed to mind them,” she added, 
articasly, 

‘Haven't I! Iam not so sure. They have haunted 
me every night of this week. But then I = no i'l-will 
to the eyes themselves.” 

And Philip laughed softly to himself. 

** And vou wish me to stay here,” she asked, presently, 
“if Miss Van Benthuysen will keep me ?”’ 

“T certainly do—that is, if she will keep you in kind- 
ness, I would not have you miserable here by means of 
ernel treatment. But it is a safe home. You will gain 
much experience, and she, perhaps, may be softened and 
conciliated, How happy it would make me to see her 
learn to love you as she ought! How much good it would 
do her, and what a benefit it might be for you |” 

The blue eyes opened widely. 

“TI might do Miss Vin Benthuysen good!” she re- 
eas slowly, ‘That seems too prepostersus to be- 

jeve, 

“Bot it is what I hope for,” persisted Philip, perceiv- 
ing that the new iden was a pleasing one. 

“Oh, I will try. You wish it ao much, I ought to ao- 
oomplish it somebow.” 

“Then I am sure you will succeed. Now let me tell 
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you about the great house where I am visiting. I think 
it will amuse you. How I wish you might be one of the 
guests there! What a benefit it might be to you besides, 
And yet I am sure I would not like you much changed, 
Miss Violet.” 

“Ah, you are 20 kind to me!” she said; ‘no one will 
cver be like you.” 

“Wait till you see a ycung Apollo who is turning all 
the heads of the young ladies over at Trente Towers. 
How yon will laugh, then, in supreme disdain at this 
unsophisticated opinion of yours,” 

The sweet lips set themselves firmly, the great blue 
eyes looked up f-arlessly to his as she returned : 

“There may be an Apollo or s Narcissus, I dare say. I 
don’t know; I don’t care; but you—you are Philip, my 
king, my king |” 

“Tf that is a0, the king—this kiog will wear no fleur de 
lis, no rose, no thistle or shamrock upon his breast. He 
will claim the modest Viol<t.” 

Philip’s face was all aglow as he said it, but the girl’s, 
though very happy, was as calm and still as a Summer 
lake. 

He took her little band in his, and lifting it to his lips, 
dropped his first kiss upon it. 

“ My Violt,” he said, meaningly, ‘‘ while this Philip is 
the king he claims his Violet. Will you remember that ?” 

“ As if I could ever forget it,” auswered she, and yet 80 
artlessly, with such a childlike smile, that it did not 
seem quite the triumph his jubilant heart had hoped for. 

“T wonder if we ought to go in,” he said, presently, 
his thoughts reverting to that strange tableau he had left 
behind him when he stole forth. ‘*I wonder,” he added, 
inwardly, ‘‘ what it all means 2” 

While the thought was still in his mind, Miss Van Ben- 
thuyeen’s tull, angular form was seen emerging from the 
veranda door, and behind her followed Colonel Trente. 

“« Well, gallant sir, you gave the younger lady the first 
greeting. That is natural, I suppose,” said she, ‘but I 
hope my fellow-passenger is well and happy. Colonel 
Trente, this is my youthful friend, Miss Violet Younge.” 

Colonel Trente advanced with a polite smile upon his 
face, but his expression was listless and absent. 

Violet timidly extended her hand, and lifted her sweet 
young face to look into his, 

He had almost touched her hand when his gazo fell 
upon her. Then with a low groan he fell backward, 
almost reeling aguinst Ph lip’s interposing arm. 

**Good heavens! Good heavens!” he murmured, with 
ashen-gray lips. 

** What is it ?” cried Philip, in alarm, ‘Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen, will you ord:r a glass of wine ?” 

“T know where it is, I will bring it myeelf, exclaimed 
Violet, looking ready to cry, and she whispered to Philip, 
drearily : 

‘*Oh, these eyes ; these dreadful eyes of mine |” 

And she sped away swiftly, bn¢ was soon back again 
with a tray and a glass of wine and a bottle of water. 

Colonel Trente had taken a seat in the garden chair, 
but his hand shook so that Philip was obliged to hold the 
glass to his lips) He drank it greedily, and then closed 
his eyes, and leared his head back for a few moments, 
evidently struggling de:perately for composure, 

**You were right, Valeria,” he said, with a feeble smile, 
when at length he unclosed his eyes; ‘‘men are weaker 
than women, And I have had much anxiety lately, and 
am, a8 you see, completely unnerved to-day. Pardon me, 
young lady.” 

He did not glance again toward her, but if he had he 
would have seen little, for poor Violet res=lutely kept 
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the long fingers drooping over those naughty eyes. 
Miss Van Benthuysen kept hers upon him in respectful 
interest, and yet Philip fancied there was a malicious 
sparkle of triamph in them. 

“This is the Miss Younge we met abroad, Colonel 
Trente, Perhaps it will not be best-——” 

* Yes, it will ; certainly, it will,” interrupted Colonel 
Treute, in a stronger voice, ‘* After the shook of the sur- 
prise I shall fiad comfort in this strange likeness. We 
oame out, Miss Younge, to invite you to join our party at 
The Towers. Miss Van Benthuysen has kindly consented 
tocome. She finds this honse not yet thoroughly dried 
from its long dampness, We have plenty of young ladies 
there, and I hope we can make you enjoy it At all 
events, Iam sure that Mr. Markham will do his best to 
secure that end. Will you come ?” 

‘I shall do as Miss Van Benthuysen says. She must 
tell me what is right, how to behave,” answered Violet, 
timidly ; “but I should not think you would like me 
there.” 

**Because 1 was overcome to-day by your likeness to 
one I loved very dearly. Nay, my child, you will be all 
the dearer for it, I am sure.” 

“Then I will come. Ob, Philip, will it not be beauti- 
fal?” 

But the smile was froz:n on the fresh young lipa by a 
withering look from Miss Van Benthuysen’s steely eyes. 

“Philip! heyday, we are getting on swiftly, I should 
think. You will need plenty of teaching, young woman.” 

Violet stood silent and trembling, and Philip could not 
forbear to interpose. 

“It is my fault, I made her say Philip a little while 
ago. We seem so long acquainted, you know, Miss Van 
Bentbuysen. Why, you know very well I am as mnch 
at home with you as with—an aunt or a mother, and, 
natuarally enough, she thinks of me as a——” 

The ‘brother ”” be meant to say stuck in his throat ; he 
could not endure the word in this connection. 

Miss Van Benthnysen laughed. 

“Well, well, we will let it pass this time; but, pray, let 
itnever be reposted. We shall pass for heathen at Trente 
Towers if wo are not careful. Well, Colonel Trente, I 
think we will come to-morrow. I am thankful to escape, 
and give the house another week’s airing—that is the 
trath. For a rheumatic fever is no jesting matter, and 
Pve had all the acquaintance with one that I care for. 
Where did I leave the ermine cape, Violet ? I am getting 
chilly now.” 

Violet meekly went for the garment, and when she re- 
tarned the gentlemen were taking ieave. 

‘You are sure that you are quite recovered, Malcolm ?” 
asked Miss Van Benthuysen, for the twentieth time. 

“Quite sure, thank you. Everything will be ready for 
you to-morrow.” 

The color had come again into his face, but there were 
lines of evident suffering, whether mental or physical, 
sbout his lips, and a cloud in his eyes all the way back to 
The Towers, which was passed in unbroken silence after he 
asked : 

““Why did you not tell me about this Miss Younge 
before ?” F 

*T mentioned her, sir, and I asked if you knew such a 
family. It was the aunt I spoke abont particulirly. Her 
father died before my eyes.” 

*¢ And the mother ?” 

“She never knew her mother. 
Violet’s birth, but I am not sure.” 

‘Strange! strange!” murmured Colonel Trente, and 
fell again into his brown study, 


I think she died at 


Philip had his own perplexing questioning: What was 
Miss Van Benthuysen atter? For there was something in 
her scheming brain, he was certain, to be set in train to 
further a plot of some sort. He had read that malicious 
sparkle in her eye correctly before—how should he seize 
upon her meaning now ? And how should he compel her 
te vell him where to find the secret olew to Violet’s kin and 
rightful home? For that she knew he was thoroughly 
convinced, 

Meantime, the equestrian party had arrived long ago at 
The Towers, 

Geoffrey Carlingford was in the garden, selecting its 
most perfect blossom for Maude Thornton’s dinner oos- 
tume. He heard the cantering hoofs, and came around to 
@ spot which gave him a view of the dismounting-post. 
His secret uneasiness was thoroughly dissipated by the 
first glance at the host’s grave, tired face, 

‘‘Humph! not much enjoyment or satisfaction in that 
ride,” he said to himself. ‘I’ve never allowed him to 
wear such a face as that when I have been his companion. 
A stupid lout! 1 don’t see that I need to be alarmed, 
after all.” 


Onarrern XIL 


«« Mrrxrws, send Miss Violet to me at onoe 3 and take out 
all those fur mantles to be well beaten before I select 
which I will carry over to The Towers,” commanded Miss 
Van Benthuysen, early the next morning when she re- 
turned to her room from the light breakfast which she 
allowed herself nowadays in place of the old time coup of 
coffee and roll in bed. 

And as Mitkins stopped an instant to open those half- 
closed, narrow eyes of hers, she added, tartly: 

“Now, stop and look at me ten minutes orso before you 
obey my order! You are certainly the most trying crea- 
tare, Mitkins, that ever mortal before endured. Will you 
go and do my errand ? or must I throw something at you 
to wake you out of your stapor ?” 

Mitkines gave a frightened jump, as if she seriously ex- 
pected a missile to follow the words, and darted ont of 
the room. 

“T must lay out my plans,” muttered Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen. ‘I must consider all things well before I make 
my entrance. It is a streak of good fortune to find such 
& company assembled there, to be sure. The Thorntons, 
the grand seignor, the lady wife, the beautiful daughter. 
Oh, ho! but it will be keen eport for me to watch them 
all! And these two young men. So, so, Malcolm 
Trente has other ideas now than to leave all that fine 
property to Algernon Thornton. Good! so far so well. 
But I shall have lost my old cunning if I do not find a way 
to further my favorite’s cause, The honest young fellow 
never suspects whit his visit means, I'll be bound. Ab, 
there you are, Violet,” and she preceeded in the same 
tone, almost as if continuing on the scliliquy. ‘Come 
here, child; we haven't muoh time to waste, and I must 
have a serious talk with yon. First, what do you say, 
can you endure me any longer ?” 

Violet raised her eyes in profound amazement, and then 
dropped them suddenly, and the color flusied all her 
face. 

*Dear Ixdv,” sho said, sorrowfully, ‘I am afraid that 
I do not deserve to obtain tho chance. I have not been 
grateful enough to you for your kindness to a deeolate 
creature like myself.” 

“Tush !” interrupted Miss Van Benthnysen, curtly ; 
**don’t let’s waste the time in absurd compliments, You 
haven't grown very fond of me yet. I wouldn’t pretend 
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that I had, if I were you, because I have a facalty of read- 
ing through pretence. As for myself, I don’t know just 
what my own impressions about you are. But I do 
know this: I like Philip Markham heartily, and it will be 
a great relief to him if you are safely under my protec- 
tion. So at present I am caring for you especially for his 
sake.” 

Violet looked up eagerly and unclosed her lips to speak, 
but Miss Van Benthuysen lifted a hand to restrain her. 

** Wait ; it is very impolite to interrupt people ; when I 
am through you may take your turn. At present we will 
enter into this arrangement. You are my guest on Philip 
Markham’s account. Any thanks to be given should 
come from him. Still, it is no more than justice to you 
for me to say that I am very capricious in my likings. 
The young man may act like a fool next week, and quite 
disgust me. Then your claims would be rather embarrass- 
ing, unless I had learned to like you on your own ac- 
count by that time. I can’t promise anything definite on 
that score ; but it has occurred to me that I might find 
you quite useful as a companion in Mitkins's place, even if 
I dropped you from the rdle of both guest and friend. 
Mitkins is getting stupid and tiresome. You are younger 
and decidedly brighter. If the worst came to the worst, 
you see, I could hire you for my companion, and you 
need not therefore fear to be turned out penniless upon 
the world. Now I will hear what you have to say.” 

Poor Violet! her heart was sinking lower and lower as 
these hard, cold words fell in their sharp, monotonous 
key upon her ears, 

She had been dwelling fondly upon the idea suggested 
by Philip—to do good to Miss Van Benthuysen, to soften 
her asperities, and to stir that frozen nature with the re- 
deeming tide of love. 

The desired Eden of such a result seemed as far away 
now as the ice-bound, unknown Northern sea from the 
glowing Tropic gardens. So she looked up sadly and 
only answered : 

‘There cannot be much for me to say. But I dm 
gratefal to you, and I wish I might be of use to you.” 

‘‘And you accept the present situation ?” demanded 
Miss Van Benthuysen, looking at her sharply. 

The fair young head was drooping ; the long-fringed 
eyelids fell upon the soft cheek, but a single bright drop 
slipped through them, and plashed upon her clasped 
hands, 

** Certainly, uiless I find my Aunt Ano.” 

‘Your aunt is dead. Have they not told you so? 
Why do you cling to such an absurd hops, child ?” 

**Beoause it seems too cruel for any one to be left so 
desolate. Because something in my heart tells me that 
somewhere there is some one loving me, and waiting for 
me to find her,” answered Violet, with subdued passion in 
her silvery voice. 

How fair and sweet she looked standing there in her 
girlish grace, with her bowed head and lowered eyes and 
clasped hands! Enough to have melted any common 
heart into tenderest compassion. 

Even Valeria Van Benthuysen seemed touched. She 
put ont her hand to lay it on the drooping head, but the 
movement made a little rustle of the silken sleeve, and 
Violet looked up, those wonderful blue eyes flashing full 
into her benefactress’s face. 

The latter felt as if she had been struck by a keen- 
edged poniard, bnt she had wonderful self-command. 
She only drew back her hand, laughed shrilly, and rising 
from her chair, said, contemptuously: 

**T am surprised at mveelf for wasting so much time in 
such sentimental talk. Now let us gotowork. You must 


have your trunks all opened, and let me see what your 
wardrobe contains, We are going into very fashionable 
society, even though we sre to visit at a neighbor's house. 
Tell Mitkins to come with us into your chamber. She 
must spread out everything for my inspection. I can 
send an order over to town to supply any deficiency that 
I discover, and the things will be sent directly to The 
Towers.” 

The next two hours were fully occupied with this pro- 
ceeding. Violet was somewhat surprised at the extent of 
the lady’s interest. She required every box to be opened, 
every parcel unfolded, and when the girl said, deprecat- 
ingly, in a faltering voice, as she pointed to the last ua- 
opened trunk, ‘‘This is papa’s, Philip packed it, and I 
have never yet opened it,” Miss Van Benthuysen’s light 
eyes flashed their iciest glare. 

‘Open it now. It should be thoroughly searched. 
How do you know but there may be some clew to your 
aunt in there ?”” 

Violet made no further objection. She sat with hands 
clasped as tight as well might be, and lips firmly com- 
pressed to keep down the moan that ached within, while 
Mitkins’s unfeeling hands took out familiar articles of 
apparel, and well-known toilet cases, and pieces of Sric-d- 
brac picked up here and there in their long wanderings 
over Europe, and endeared to her by so many childish 
memories, 

Every box was carefully exaciined, and its caatents 
thoroughly displayed before those keen eyes by the 
patient Mitkios, But the portfolio was taken into Miss 
Van Benthuysen’s own hands, and sifted through. by 
those long, bony fingers of hers. 

It contained only the materials for correspondence, 
and the card which Philip had found and copied, con- 
taining the Welsh address. 

‘Did he never keep his letters, pray?” asked the Gaunt 
explorer, in a tone of keen disappointment. 

‘**No, they were always destroyed, and he wishtd me 
always to burn mine,” replied Violet, meekly. 9° 7 — 

‘*Not even a penciled line in any of the books ?*par- 
sued Miss Van Benthuysen, as angrily as if she Bad been 
personally abused. ‘‘ Incompreheusible that he should 
not have some time forgotten his caution. Well;- he" has 
gone on, and shut the door behind him. ‘That is ig all 
there is about it, What is that?” 

Mitkins had opened a small box bearing a ** Roine” 
shop label, and a quaint old-fashioned medallion a 
played. 

Violet started up with a stifled ory. 

“T had forgotten it. Papa said it was for me; that I 
was to wear it, and never to part with it, when he had 
once given it to me. But he never gave it. Ob, I will take 
it now! Give it to me.” 

But Miss Van Benthuysen’s claw-like fingers reached in 
between, and seized the trinket before it reached her 
hand. 

*©So 1 a looket, perhaps. A miniature, possibly.” 

But she was disappointed. It held a Roman mosaic of 
the Fornm and its broken columns. 

She turned it over slowly, and examined the raised 
wreath of the edge carefully. 

“Itisa clumsy thing. Why is it so thick ” 

‘The mosaic’s are bungling,” volunteered Mitkins, 
“always bungling.” 

**Who asked for your opinion ?” demanded her amiable 
mistress, tartly. And Mitkins subsided. 

Violet stood with her hand still outstretched. 

But Miss Van Benthuysen coolly shook the medallion, 
and even rapped it smartly upon the arm of her chair. 
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“«Exasperating !” she muttered, when at length she 
threw it down upon the table. 

Violet took it up, looked at it wistfully, and hid it in 
the folds of her dress, 

“‘ Well,” broke in the mistress of the Rookery, ‘‘to 
come back to the question of dress. Thanks to your 
continental observations, you have really a good taste. 
You will only need an evening dress or two, You will 
wear your white dresses and the black ribbons. I really 
think they suit you, especially if I make over to your use 
an amethyst set of mine, whcse old-gold setting will com- 
plete the picture, and make you quite pansyi-h. Now 
then, I will drive over to the town, and give my orders. 
Pat those things back as quickly as you cun, Mitking, and 
come diiectly to me alter it is done.” 

She swept away as she spoke, her ermine mantle drag- 
ging behind her. 

Meantime, at The Towers their approaching visit had 
been proclaimed, and produced quite a ripple of excite- 
ment among the guests gathered there. 

“Of all things in the world, I have most desired to 
meet Miss Van Benthuysen,” declared Mrs. Cuilson. 
“Such odd stories as the major tells about her! Well, we 
shall have no lack of entertainment now, to be sure.” 

“Oh, mamma, is it not this Miss Van Benthuysen who 
was all ready to be married, and had actually her wedding- 
dress on, with the dressmaker looping it, when the news 
was brought her that the bridegroom had eloped ?” asked 
one of the daughters, eagerly. 

‘The very same. But don’t speak so loudly. Colonel 
Trente mustn’t hearus. You know everybody thought he 
was entangled, or deeply in love, or something, with the 
eloper. But, oh ! the strange things they tell of this Miss 
Van Beathuysen !” 

And a circle of curious listeners gathered about her to 
hear it all. 

This gossip naturally deepened the interest awaiting the 
appearance of the newcomers; and at the usual hour for 
gathering in the small drawing-room to await the an- 
nouncement of dinner no one was tardy, 

Every one was present awaiting with evident, though 
suppressed, excitement the new arrivals. 

Even the great statesman’s voice filtered, and his atten- 
tion wandered, in the discussion into which one of the 
other gentlemen had drawn him. It meant something 
more than ordinary to him, also, to take Vuleria Van Ben- 
thuysen again by the hand. 

But the most nervous person of all present there was 
Philip Markham. He had been listening to this strange 
story, which explained much, and hinted far more. He 
had heard the long discussion between Mrs, Thornton and 
Mrs. Chilson over Miss Van Benthuysen’s romantic his- 
tory and eccentricity. But his thoughts had been with 
Violet. The charge of this gentle girl’s welfare had 
seem ‘d thrust upon him by the hand of Providence, and 
his heart was also in the task. 

He was asking himsclf over and over again how she 
would bear this su'den introduction into so new a world, 
He glanced about the handsome apartment, with it 
groups of elegantly dressed end liehlred people. He 
studied the aristocratic ond stately Mande Thornton, and 
wondered if everything wouid overw! eln, this unsophisti- 
cated chil! ; if her natural grace would fail her. 

“They shall not sneer at her, nor j« st, while I am here,’ 
he resolved, fiercely, ‘‘I will be watchful every moment 
to turn any cruel shaft from that defenseless head.” 

The momentous moment came at list. The door was 
thrown open, and the announcement made in the servant's 
most impressive voice ;: 
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‘*Miss Van Benthuysen— Miss Younge.” 

Malcolm ‘Treate stepped forward promptly. He was 
paler than usual, but he wore a tranquil smile. and bis arm 
wus ready when that tall, thin figure emerged to the focus 
of every eye. 

Puilip caught his breath, and longed to cry out 
*¢ Bravo !” 

For Miss Van Benthuysen—old, wan, sharp-featured, 
a:.d angular as she was—was gotten upin the most mugnifi- 
cent and stately style—nay, more than that, with the most 
admirable and artistic effect. 

A black velvet swept in long rich folds down to the 
c ipet, anl trailed behind her, its glossy ebon hue un- 
broken sive by one flounce of priceless lace which was 
twisted carelessly across it in scarf-fashion. The square 
corsage was filled in with lace, also fine and rare, and 
treb:'y wor h its weight in diamonds, and gleaming out 
from it was a line of ruby fire, whose vivid color was 
almost matched by her lips, and its flash by the glitter cf 
those etrange, pale eyes. 

Asingle ruby, set in brilliants, swung at either ear. 
Her f co was cold and proud, and perfectly self-possessed. 

Behind came a soft figure, simply robed in India muslin, 
with knots of black ribbon fluttering here and there. The 
only oruament a necklace of amethysts quaintly set in 
old-gold. 

There was a deeper rose upon the soft young cheeks; 
the long lashes drooped their golden shadow over the 
eyes. Philip was ablo to detect a nervous tremor of the 
sweet, grave lips, but no one unfamiliar wouid have 
guessed it. 

She went about the room with Colonel Trente and Miss 
Van Benthuysen, receiving the introductions with asweet, 
shy grace all her own, which, to Philip, at least, was irre- 
sisti! le. He looked proudly into her face when his turn 
came, and said, in 2 low voice, to Miss Van Benthuysen : 

** Bravo! bravissimo!” r 

She flung him an amused glance. 

**So you are satisfied, young sir. Well, at all events, 
we haven’t furnished them with free amusement. Tako 
care of this child. Iam going to dinner with the great 
statesman, and don’t want my powers disturbed by side 
di tr .ctions.” 

Philip was only too ready. But he had tact enough to 
win her friends instead of enemies, by taking his Violet 
directly into the group of young ladies, 

**\Miss Younge is so anxious to know you all,” he said. 

And straightway began to lead the conversation him- 
self, and in such a brilliant fashion as astonished himself 
quite as much as the listeners. But every now and then 
he broke off to say: 

‘Oh, Miss Younge can tell you that, She knows that 
gallery quite by heart, Please tell us, Miss Younge.” 

And before she knew it Violet was talking earnestly, 
quite forgetful of her shyness. She even spoke volun- 
tarily at the dinner-table, when her neighbor at the left, a 
leurned savant, was trying to recall a passage of Homer's 
which boffled his memory, and gave the completing words 
quivtly ai d coolly. 

Philip swiled at his look of astonishment when the 
sarant turned his spectacles upon the girlish face of the 
prompter, 

* How stupid I was!” he murmured. 

‘You? Never! What do you mean ?” asked Violet. 

«*T was tormenting myself all the morning, fearing that 
yeu would suffer from timidity and embarrassment here, 
I might have known better,” he answered. 

‘* Well,” she returned, with a wise shake of that golden« 
tressed head, ‘‘so I should if I had not known you were 
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here, Iam never much afraid when you are near me, 
because——” 

‘* Because—tell me the rest, innocent flatterer.” 

“Why, I know that you will take care of me,” and the 
wide blue eyes turned their tender light full upon him. 

Philip fervently wished they were alone at that moment, 
and then he smiled to himself at this most unconventional 
dinner-talk. 

‘*Please heaven, I will,” he answered, earnestly. 

“I think heaven meant it,” mused Violet, “for you 
were there, you know, only you, when papa fell, And 
what would have become of me but for you ?” 

“* Have you noticed the young ladies much? What do 
you think of Miss Thornton ?” : 

“She is like a princess. A throne ought to be carried 
around with her. I don’t think I could approach her any 
nearer than to kneel at the steps.” 

** And the others ?” 

‘“‘They seem very pleasant, but—don’t they laugh too 
much ?” 

‘They are very good-natured. I hope you will be in- 
timate with them,” he ventured, repressing his smile of 
amusement at her critical acumen. 

Again she shook that graceful little head in proud de- 
cision. 

**No, not intimate, I don’t think I shall ever care very 
much for girls.” 

** You will change your opinion when you know more of 
them.” 

But here Philip’s attention was called to his neighbor 
on the other side, and when he turned back he found the 
girl talking with eager interest to the savané concerning 
some Greek relics which she had secn in Athens. 

There was a peculiar charm about her simple, straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact way of dvaling with topics so un- 
usaal to the interest or knowledgo of girls, that com- 
pletely won the old savant. Aud there was no more 
opportunity for Philip to lead the conversation to per- 
sonal matters. He entertained himself by watching and 
listening, and more than once he thought: 

“Sue is right. She will always be more at ease with 
men thun with women. E lucation hans deepened the nat- 
ural bent into a confirmed habit. How thankful I am 
that 1 also am a man!” 

**You have made a conquest,” he said, jestingly, when 
he rose to open the door for her when the ladies retired. 

* Ah!” returned she, ‘‘ I never dured look straight into 
his face, lest he also should find that dreadfal something 
in my eves, I hide them all I can.” 

Yet when she entered the drawing-room and sat down 
listleasly to pass the time until Philip should appear, Miss 
Van Benthuysen beckoned to her, and said, authori- 
tatively : 

** Why do you keep your eyes hidden so much ? When 
Teall you to me by-and-by, if you find me talking with 
any gentleman, look up to him, and not down in, this 
babyish fashion.” 

She swept away again, without deigning any further ex- 
planation. 

The Coilson girls and two others came swarming about 
her presently, but Violet was wretchedly ill at ease amidst 
their incessant chatter. Their fashionable gossip, whether 
of people or clothing, was like so much meaningless 
babble, and she was thankful when the gentlemen came 
pouring into the room again. 

It was but a little time after this that Miss Van Ben- 
thuysen’s high voice called her name. 

‘*My dear, you can tell ns abont thia St. John—vas it 
in Manich or D:esien ? Come here, Vivlct.” 
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She came, and found Algernon Thornton holding an 
engraving io his hand. 

Remembering her instructions, Violet looked full into 
his face as she answered : 

‘In Munich, in the new Pinakothek.” 

The engraving dropped at her feet before the sentence 
was completed, and the hon. member’s hand shouk us with 
an agae, when he stooped to take it up again. 

Miss Van Benthuysen smiled grimly. 

“There, that will do, child; go back to the young 
people.” 

And Violet went, but whispered again to Philip: 

**Oh, my dreadful eyes! There is no end to the mis- 
chief they do.” 

‘Very likely,” replied Philip, merrily. ‘Try them, 
please, on the Adonis yonder. His own are as blue, but 
with what a diflerent look !” 

“I don’t like him, though he is as handsome as— 
as——” 

** Well ?” gaid Philip, keenly, interested in the conclu- 
sion of the sentence. 

** As a wax figure I saw in a tailor’s window on the Rue 
Rivoli,” she said, with a musical ripple of laughter that. 
made every one turn to look, of which she was fortunately 
unconscious, ‘I was trying to think where I had seen 
the likeness—that is it. But I don’t like him, though he, 
is so beautiful.” 

** And why, fair cynic ?” asked the gratified Philiv. 

**Because he hates you. I saw him look ut you, an 
read it in his eyes.” 

‘I don’t know what occasion he can find for hate. 
Our paths are not likely to cross in any way, nor our 
interests conflict,” replied Philip, who had re.lly not the 
slightest suspicion that he was not spenking the truth. 

(To be continued.) ‘ 
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“ Buscas en Roma & Roma, o peregrino! 
¥ en Roma misma &@ Roma no la hallas,” ete. 


Prrarm, in Rome who seekest Rome, resicn 
The search, in Rome's self Home is lost and gone— 
Her boasted walls are but a skeleton; 
In its own wreck self-tombed is Aventine— 
The Imperial Palace strews its namesake hill— 

The medaled bronze, whereon her gravers traced 
The line of Latin victors, age-effaced, 
Confesses Time the greater conqueror still. 
Tiber alone is left her—but his tide 
That erst a Queenly City girt, to-day 
With mournful murmur round a grave compliits. 
Alas for Rome's lost beauty, pomp and pride! 
What seemed eternal long hath passed aw:y— 
And what alone was fleeting still remains! 


ONE WOMAN’S ONE DAUGHTER. 
By MArGvuerite F. AYMAR. 


Tue line of her figure was perfect ; the aweep of hr 
arm, from shoulder to rounder wrist, was a thing of 
beauty ; but Kathie Rovelle was no pretty woman; a 
clear, pale face, with eager gray eyes under brows ton 
dark and heavy for handsomeness ; a month not small. or 
of the typical rosebud form, but red as a blown flower— 
soft, mobile, scornful, sweet ; her forehead was low, with 
masses of dark hiir rippling away irom it, and braided 
ooronet-wise and high. 

Snch was Miss Rovelle, aned twenty-two, and sitting. 
there on the piazzs this August woruing, with an easy. 
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grace in her quasi-lounging attitude that bespoke Miss | seem to be exceedingly unentertaining this morning— 

Rovelle’s being mistress of the situation, Was she? can’t you console Mr. de Brett, and put him in good 
Louis de Brett, insouciant, passionate, weak, hand- | humor for me—and with me ?” 

some, demonstrative—a black-eyed man, in short—was “IT fear I must ever prove unentertaining to you, Miss 

standing before her flecking his boot with his riding-whip, | Rovelle.” 


and staring with undisguised ardor down into her sensi- Colonel Huron only vouchsafes, as an accompaniment 
tive face, a 7 to this reply, 
Geoffrey SIO | NS MATT NA as much of 
Huron, ao tall, his attention 
fair, impas- as courtesy 
sioned man— demands. 
a man with “The idea 
gray eyes, in of your prov- 
three words— ing entertain- 
sat four feet ing to me 
away from her neveroccurred 


patting a big to my mind 
Newfoundland for one mo- 
on the head, ment—TI did 
and gazing, not presume 
with the to suppose 
deepest appar- that Colonel 
eut attention, Huron would 
into the dog's descend from 
honest face. his pedestal 
**Miss Ro- to conciliate 
velle, will you my moods—I 
go, or will you spoke of Mr. 
not? It will de Brett.” 
soon be too ** Satire, or, 
warm for rather, irony, 
equestrian ex- falls powerless 
ercise, and upon me this 
then my day’s morning, Miss 
pleasure is Rovelle; the 
spoiled,” Da August haze 
Brett adds, and dolce far 
sotlo voce. niente have 
“Mr. de gotten posses- 
Brett, pa- sion of my 
tienca is one temper. De 
of those vir- Brett, my dear 
tues in which sir, what is the 
your anatomy trouble with 
seems to be you ? Try this 
deficient. It Havana, and 
is—let me see then return to 
—just_half- the charge.” 
past five a.m. He holds 
My own horse out his cigar- 
is lame, and case, and, beg- 
it certainly ging ‘‘permis- 
will take me sion,” lights 
half an hour his own to- 
to make up bacco, 
my mind to \A\ \ ce “TIT didn’t 
mount an- Ns know you had 
other.” ANN any temper.” 
“Why is it Kathie says, 
that you take in a sarcastic 
an especial tone, and with 
delight in A REVASIN. a lazy survey 
thwarting every plan I make ?” he asks, almost querul- | of the taller of the two men standing before her. 
ously. ‘‘Why can you not come now and let us have ‘Did yon not ? Simply because you had never chanced 
thirty minutes’ start of the others ?” to see it, may I ask, cr did you deem me a canonized saint 
‘I do not seem to be ambitious of giving myself thirty | from my birth ?” 
minutes’ start of the rest of the party.” Her gray eyes “TI merely thought you were a man sans temper origin- 


flash one quick glance over at the blonde man, who sits | ally, and one of those holy individuals to whom the gate of 
impassively stroking Hero’s head. ‘‘Colonel Huron, you | heaven stands perpetually open, inviting them to enter.” 
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ONE WOMAN'S ONE DAUGHTER. —‘‘‘ TELL ME YOU LOVE ME, AND WILL BE MY WIFE.’ KATHIE MAKES NO ANSWER}; SHE LAYS HEB 
HEAD DOWN ON HIS SHOULDER, AND PUTS HER TWO PRETTY YOUNG ARMS ABOUT IIIS NECK.”’ 


‘*Perhaps it does.” Huron says it shortly, and takes 
a turn down the piazza, biting hard on his cigar as he 
goes. 

Kathio llushes furiously—awfully, and sits motionless 
as some statue. 

“Do you think it does ?” she asks, quietly, looking up 
at him under her dark eyebrows as he comes near to her 
again. 

Yes,” he answers, stopping short in front of her; 
**but the angel who guards the gate of my heaven would 


never bid me enter in—if I should try, I should only be | 


stabbed for my audacity.” 

‘TI didn’t know that the use of the dagger was one of 
the angelic prerogatives.” 

“But it is, though.” 

Colonel Huron turns off, puffing at his cigar. 

“‘Mr. de Brett—I believe I'll go now, if you will have 
the kindness to order the horses around ?” Louis assents, 
with no small display of alacrity. ‘‘ Colonel, will you not 
join us ?” 


Vol. XIV. No, 6—46, 


The fair face, in its colorless faultiness, is turned toward 
him, and not a spot of red mars its pallor. 

*«T—no, thanks ; that is, yes, of course, with pleasure.” 

‘Well, which is best, first or second thought ? Thanks !’” 
as he hands her her fallen whip and offers to mount her. 

“*Second thought, the platitude has it, is always best— 
being a platitude myself, in your eyes, I will fulfill my 


 character—and go.” 


So the trio ride off, and Kathie Rovelle is, to all ap- 
pearance, very much the mistress of the situation. 
* * * * * * 


‘*Kathie, you have played with these men long enough. 


Now, which is it to be ?” 


‘* Mamma, neither.” 


‘‘Neither, neither! Do I understand you aright ?” 


Mrs. Rovelle’s pallid face—Kathie inherits that strange 
fairness from her mother—turns more pallid still. ‘‘ Kathie, 
this is absurd ; you must marry some-one—some one that 
is rich, too, and that very soon. My internal impression 
is that you prefer Colonel Huron, but my own inclinations 
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**You took that like the most delicious little freebooter 
in the world,” Arty murmurs, as the man fills up their 
glasses. 

“Did I?” Kathie says, ‘Then it won't do for me to 
take any more, Mr. Sherwood ; I was not aware that my 
style was so bad.” 

‘‘Bad! I¢ was divine !” 

“The wine? Oh, yes,” she laughs, 

**No—you.” 

* “Me! -Oh, no, you make a sad mistake ; Iam human.” 

For the first time her eyes fall upon Colonel Huron— 
quickly—and then they flash back into Arty’s boyish face. 

Geoffrey Huron is remembering o certain night, last 
Summer, when Kathie Ravolle told him, under the stars 
and to the swell of sweetest music, that she could not 
endure a man anywhere near her who drank anything 
stronger than café noir; and a faint, scornful wonder 
creeps into his soul as to why she should object in an- 
other to what she does so gracefully herself? 

Arty bows himself cff presently, with an unwilling ex- 
pression of countenance, and before Jack Contant ean 
reach Miss Rovelle’s side, Geoffrey Huron has crossed the 
room and achieved that enviable position. 

‘‘And how have you been this long time, Colonel 
Huron? Had not the smallo@Pidea of meeting you here 
to-night.” 

“No? Ihave been well, thanks; and you will permit 
me to offer my congratulations, Miss Rovelle, I presume 
the on dit is quite correct ?” 

“‘ My engagemont, suppose you mean. Ob, yes; yer- 
fectly correct.” : 

‘*And you are to be married, they tell me, very soon ?” 

«Yes ; on the twenty-fourth. My oirds are out.” 

‘*And I have been forgotten, for I have not received 
any.” ° 

“Mamma’s fault, wholly,” Kathie says; and into her 
eyes there creeps that strange, hunted look that some 
Women's eyes wear when they are in anguish too desper- 
ate for tears, ‘I will speak to her, and have the over- 
sight rectified, Colonel Huron.” 

“‘Thank you ; I shail certuinly do myself the honor of 
‘assisting,’ as our French friends huve it, at your wed- 
ding. Will you give me this waltz, Miss Rovelle ?” 

She looks up at him fully and fairly for the first time 
that night. One faint quiver of the weak red lips, and 
Colonel Huron has his answer in Kathie’s most conven- 
tional society tone. 

“Certainly ; but I believe I'll finish my champagne 
firat, if you will be so good as to hand it to me—on the 
mantelpiece, Thanks! Remarkably nico wine—don't you 
think so ?” 

“I haven’t tasted it—in fect, Miss Rovelle, I haven't 
tasted anythiog stronger than black coffee since—lct me 
see—last July.” 

He slips his arm around her, and so, just.for a fleeting 
ten minutes, Kathie Rovelle’s wayward heart beats close 
to Geoffrey Huron’s. 


determine me to encourage Louis de Brett—he is the 
wealthier of the two—and, my daughter, I have given him 
my full and free consent, and I expect you to concur 
with my judgment and accept him.” 

Kathie’s face is as motionless as that of the dead. 

“I hear you, mamma. As to my caring especiclly for 
Geoffrey Huron, that is scarcely worth denying; but I 
will not marry Louis de Brett.” 

“Whom will you marry, then? Why will you not 
marry him? What is the reason, my darling ?” 

«My darling’s@ eyes flash back impatient scorn at the 
caressing epitnet. 

‘*Because I care nothing for him.” 

‘And how many times have I heard you announce that 
you never would marry a man whom you loved ?—for 
fear, I presume, of becoming désillusionnée.” 

“A great many times, mamma. I am not going back 
on first priociples. I belisve’—Miss Rovelle smiles a 
little bitterly—‘‘I have no intention whatever of marry- 
ing a man whom I might love—or of marrying any man.” 

** Kathie, my child, upon whom I have founded all my 
hopes, whom I have educated.so carefully, watched over 
so tenderly, for your own sake, for my sake, my dear one, 
Iimplore you to accept Louis de Brett, Hoe worships the 
very earth upon which you tread.” 

‘‘T am aware of it—he makes no sweet mystery of his 
devotion. Oh, mother, do not talk any more to me. I 
cannot, cannot marry him—maybe, some time, years 
hence, I will marry some one—bat not now, not now.” 

‘© Years hence !”” Mrs. Rovelle sneers, as she repeats her 
daughter's words. ‘‘ When your youth is gone from you, 
Kathie, you will have nothing left—no beauty, no money.” 

“‘ Aud are beauty and money the only things in the 
world that men may love ?” she cries, fiercely ; then, with 
a little sigh, ‘‘I believe you are right, mamma—you are 
always right.” 

Miss Rovelle leaves the room, with a smile on her 
mouth and a sweep of her stately, pretty head. 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Sherwood always gave very brilliant balls, but 
Society concurred in the verdict .that this latest ball had 
surpassed in splendor any previous edition—the music, 
the flowers, the supper, superb ; and just the set of people 
one cares to meet, Kathie Rovelle is there, and her 
mother, and Louis de Brett—and there, you see him 
standing with folded arms in the doorway, Geoffrey 
Huron—his faultless figure showing to tho very best io 
evening-dress ; his haughty head towering above a score of 
other and lesser men’s; his lips, quiet, firm; but his eyes 
—cager, impulsive eyes—something in them always re- 
minded one of Kathie R>velle’s eyes—restless, searching 
the blazing jeweled throng for some one—a woman, of 
course. 

And here comes Kathie, leaning on Arty Sherwood’s 
arm and smiling at his nonsense. Miss Rovelle is a capital 
dresser—voted so by all the men of her acquaintance, and 
by women also—which is perhaps rather more of a point. 
Tc-night she looks as well, heaven help her! as sho ever 
could, with a robe of soft, clinging white silk with touch 
of black velvet here and there ; her perfect neck and arms 
bare to the gaze of all men; without a jewel to mar the 
beautiful lines, no touch of color save the blood-red rose 
that n-stled low among her dark braids, 

Sherwood leaves her and goes off in quest of cham- 
pagne, ant Colonel Huron starts forward toward her, then 
he draws back a bit and bides his time. Arty is back 
again with a waiter at bis heela and in three minntes the 
oryatal « lass is glowing and sparkling with Veuve Clicquot 
in Kat).io Rovelie’s hand—in acother, it is empty. 


* * * * 


St. James’s was crowded to the last degree—a surging 
expectant throng of—principally women—with, however, 
more than the usual complement of the nobler sex; for 
Kathie Rovelle had always been a great men’s woman, and 
Louis de Brett had scores of masculine friends. Hun- 
dreds of women in faultless toilets; hundreds of men in 
immaculate broadcloth ; flowers, lights, music. Mra. Ro- 
velle had left nothing undone toward the proper going-vff 
of her only child on the eveniug of the twenty-fourth day 
of February, 187—. 

You know, of course, the wedding-march from ‘* Lo- 
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hengrin,” sounding in its mournful splendor far more like 
8 funeral dirge—far more like the accompaniment to tears 
than joy ? 1t was played magnificently, and—— Agreat 
flutter of fans and plumes; the inevitable turning of 
heads; eight men, by twos, marching slowly up the aisle; 
Louis de Brett and Mrs. Rovelle; Kathie on her uncle’s 
arm, followed by her eight young bridesmaids—Kathie, 
in all the traditional sheen and purity of perfect white- 
ness, staring straight ahead of her, her face fairer in its 
pallor than the orange-btossoms among her braids, with 
her groom’s gift, diamonds, flashiog on her beautiful neck 
and arms, with no downcast, shamed bride’s eyes—no 
blush, no tremor—not any perceptible emotion save those 
quick-seeking gray eyes. 

“Superb!” That has always been men’s verdict on 
Kathie Rovelle; and it certainly is unanimous on her 
wedding-night—noat a beauty, but one of those faces that 
men love, aud love despairingly. 

As she walks up the aisle she catches a glimpse of one 
person—one man—his face clear-cut and passionlese, 
pallid as her own, and as quiet, It is Geoffrey Huron’s, 

“Louis Algernon de Brett, wilt thou have this woman 
to thy wedded wife ?” ete., ete, 

And Louis Algernon do Breti’s answer came clear and 
soft in his musical voice: 

T will!” 

‘“‘Katharine Stuart Rovelle, wilt thou have this man to 
thy wedded husband ?” ete., etc. 

A moment's pause. The bridg glanced up at the man 
beside her—a solemner stillness over the church—aud 
then ‘*Katherine Stuart Rovelle’s’’ answer came low, 
clear, tremulous, and the whiteness of death was on her 
face as she gave it: 

**T—cannot 1” 

Mrs. Rovelle instantly fainted ; 111 the cousins and aunts 
and uncles of both houses gathored about the bridal 
party. A few words from the officiating priest, and the 
wonder-stricken, cheated wedding-guests poured out of 
St. James’s in o far more excited frame of mind than that 
with which they had entered the sacred edifice. | 

Louis de Brett raved like a madman, until one of the 
ushers, more sensible than the other seven, induced him 
to be a little more sane in his behavior.g 

“Sine!” he cried. ‘Can I be anything but in-sane 
when I have lost what I value above heaven—when I have 
been jilted at God's altar by the girl I cannot help wor- 
shiping even now? Jack, let mo get out of this—let me 
get hold of a pistol and blow my brains out before I lose 
the use of them !” 

Amid all this confusion the bride stands like a statue, 
listening to the words the priest is saying to her, until 
she can stand it no longer—that faint quiver of her tell- 
tale lips—Kathie looks beseechingly about, and utters her 
little cry: 

*¢ Will somebody please to take me home ?” 

But, among some twenty swooning women and as many 
agitated men, the little ory is lost ? Not quite. Geoftrey 
Huron steps up to her, 

** Miss Rovelle, if you will allow me, I will take you 
home.” 

He places her arm in his, catches up somebody's opera- 
cloak, folds it about her, and in two minutes they are in a 
coach, being rapidly driven up-town. It is likely to bea 
tedious journey, for St. James’s is very far in the heart of 
the city, as you know, and Mrs, Rovelle's house is in the 
extreme upper prt of town. 

Past Union Square, where the icicle-hung trees sparkle 
in the gas-jeta, past the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where 
Kathio as Mrs, de Brett, was to have made her home, up 
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the avenue, where the Winter stars shine down, peeping 
in through the frosted window-panes at these two, 

“* Are you cold ?” he asks, 

** Yes, I am—that is, no—no, of course not” 

*«But you are——” 

‘No, I assure you, Colonel Haron, I am not.” 

With a tremendous effort—an effort that is visible in its 
intensity, too, for she puts up her little white hand and 
passes it over her soft, quivering, undeceptive mouth— 
Kathie regains her old voice, her old, careless smile, as 
she plays with the fringe of her bouquet. 

“* Que dira-t-on ?” sho says, with @ cruel attempt at a 
laugh. ‘I’ve made of myself a nine-days’ wonder, I sup- 
pose; made a ‘scene’—one of the things I detest most in 
the world—of my belongings and—feelings, to a certain 
extent; and now que dira-t-on? it’s abont time for me to 
think of Mrs. Grundy, is it not, colonel ?” 

“You have broken De Brett’s heart and ruined his 
life,” Geoffrey Huron answers, without looking at the fair 
woman beside him. 

‘« And was it not better,” she cries, bitterly, ‘*to break 
his heart and ruin his life to-night than to wait to do it 
when he would have no chance of finding any compensa- 
tion ? The world will be loud in blaming me for this sin, 
but it would have applauded to the echo the woman who 
would baie stood there and sold herself for a million—the 
one good impulse of my life will be hissed at—but if I 
had married him and amused myself afterward, I would 
have been canonized. Bah !” 

“‘Why didn’t you do it before ?” 

Colonel Huron is still staring out of the window. 

‘* Because——” a sweet, small flush creeps into Miss 
Rovelle’s fair face—“I thought I was stronger than I 
am.” 

“Kathie!” He has turned toward her; he has gath- 
ercd her in his arms, ‘‘ Kathie, you know you are mine ! 
Why, in God’s name, have you played fast and loose with 
me as you have? Let you go? No, by the Lord! not 
so long asl live! Look here, little girl!” he turns her 
face mercilessly up to his gaze. ‘*You love me—I love 
you—you are mine! Kathie, you have been woved too 
many times ; I simply take possession of you, for I might 
sue at your feet till the judgment-day, and never should 
be as sure of you as lam at this moment.” He kisses 
her fairly on that periionsly yielding mouth, ‘Have you 
nothing to say to me—not a word ?” he asks, taking both 
hands io his, and flinging Louis’s bridal bouquet out of 
the window. 

“You have left nothing for me to say,” she answers, 
trying to draw away. 

‘Tell me you love me, and will be my wife,” 

Kathie makes no answer ; somehow her lips, yielding ns 
they are, cannot shape her thoughts into words; she lays 
her head down oa his shoulder, and puts her two pretty 
young arms about his neck—and Gécffrey Huron knows 
that he is u:terly sati.fied, even to the fullest extent, 
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We usually ascribe tho dignity of sovereienty among 
quadrupeds to the noble lon, and among the feathered 
tribes to the majestic eazle (though old stories tell us how 
the wren surreptitiously obtained royal honors). In the 
floral world the rose has popular pre-eminence; and 
among minerals the lustrous diamond ranks the highest. 
The inhabitants of the ocean seem to enjoy a kind of ree 
public; unless, from its colossal size, the whale conld 
assert the rights of royalty, or the shark, from its rapacious 
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instincts — too often associated with supreme power 
—might compete for the dignity. Or the dolphin, with 
its gorgeous tints rivaling the rainbow, might represont 
the splendors of kiagly state. But that the he-ring, one 
of the smallest and most common of the finny tribes, 
should have been invested with royal attributes, could 
only have occurred to a vagrant imagination, such as that 
of Thomas Nash, the quaint and satirical writer of the 
“Lenten Staffe,” published inJ599. The history of the 
herring is there given, ‘‘ recounting ab ovo from the church 
booke of his birth how he first came to be a fish, and then 
how he came to be the King of fishes, and, gradationately, 
how from white to red he changed.” 

It seems that after that memorable Hellespontine 
tragedy—the death of Leander and Hero—the conclave of 
Olympus decreed that they should become inhabitants of 
the elements in which they had perished. The former, as 
a ling, was to live on the ‘‘unquiet, cold coast of Iceland,” 
while the latter, as a herring, becar.e a denizen of the 
English seas, 

Although wide apart, they were permitted to meet at 
different times ; as ‘‘at the best men’s tables, in the heele 
of the week, uppon Fridayes and Satterdayes, the holy 
time of Lent exempted, and then they might be at meate 
and meale for seven weekes together.” The nurse of 
Hero was changed ‘‘into that kinde of graine which we 
call mustard-seede,” so, ‘the red herring and ling never 
come to the boord without mustard.” 

The election of the hérring to kingly honors is thus re- 
lated: A falconer bringing over certain hawks from Ire- 
land, and airing them above hatches on shipboard, one of 
them broke from his fist, and being hungry, began to seek 
for prey. At last she spied a speckled fish, which she mis- 
took for a partridge, and made a stoop for it accordingly, 
when suddenly she found herself ‘‘ snapped up belly and 
all” at a mouthful by a shark that happened to be at hand. 
A kingfisher who saw the deed reported .it to the land- 
fowls, and there was nothing to be heard from them but 
‘*arme, arme, arme! to sea, to sea! swallow and titmonse, 
to take chastisement of that trespasse of bloud and death, 
committed against a peere of their bloud-royal.” Prepara- 
tions for war were soon made; field-marshal sparhawke 
commanded ; several peacocks, in consideration of their 
fine plumage and ‘‘affryghting voyces,” were appointed 
heralds ; the cocks were trumpeters ; the kestrels standard- 
bearers; the cranes pikemen, and the woodcocks ** demi- 
lancers.”” On reaching the Land’s End, however, they 
were unwilling to trust themselves to the water, and would 
have returned, but for the water-fowl—dacks, drakes, 
swans, geese, cormorants and seagulls, who gave them 
‘*aydeful furtherance in this action.” An officious puffin 
iaformed the fishes of what was going on, but some would 
not believe it, including the whale, the seahorse, the dol- 
phin and the grampus. The smallest fish were, however, 
alarmed, and agreed to appoint a king—not among their 
larger brethren, lest they should prove despotic; and the 
choice at length fell to the herring, who was forthwith in- 
stalled amidst shouts of ‘‘God save the king!” The only 
dissentients being the plaice and the butt, who made wry 
mouths at his diminutive majesty, and this is the reason 
why all their descendants, down to the present time, have 
their mouths awry ! 

The result of the conflict is notrecorded, but the herring 
still wears a coronet as a mark of royal dignity, and never 
stirs abroad without a numerous heer, or army. ~~ 

The third transition, or how the herring 
changed from white to red, concludes the story. 
man of Yarmouth having taken so many her 
could never sell or eat them all, hung 
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smoky cabin, and was aston- 
ished to find some days after- 
ward that they had changed 
their color from white to the 
“‘deaurate ruddie’” of well- 
seasoned bloaters! The sight 
so astonished both the fisher- By | , 
man and his wife that they ig rin 08 Tian 
fell down on their knees ‘‘and Wipe 5 
blessed themselves, and cried, = 
‘a miracle, a miracle !’” He 
next went to the king’s court, 
then held at Burgh Castle, to 
exhibit these odd fish, and his 
Majesty, partaking of the fel- 
low’s astonishment, licensed 
him to carry them up and 
down the realm as strange 
monsters. He afterward went 
to the Pope, and sold him the 
* last one of his stock for three 
hundred crowns as the king 
of fishes, The details of the HERRING-FISHERIES AT THE MOUTH OF THE EXE, ENGLAND, 


century there were herring fish- 
eries in the Baltic, to which 
many foreign vessels resorted ; 
these herrings must therefore 
have been salted. 

In 1290 part of the dried fish 
shipped at Yarmouth, in the 
victualing of a vessel to bring 
the infant Queen of Scotland 
from her Norwegian sire, were 
herrings, and these, of course, 
were cured. In the time of Ed- 
sward III. mention is made of 
some white herrings found in 
vessels captured by the Cinque 
Ports; and in the same reign 
red herrings are also specified 
by name, so that both sorts of 
PULLING FOR A SCHOOL, curing were practiced before the 


purchase, the cooking, and 
bringing the herring to the 
apostolic table, with canopy 
and procession, would occupy 
too much space. From that 
day forward the red herring 
has enjoyed all the popularity 
that could be desired. 

The satirist had a lively 
imagination in thus originat- 
ing the change of the herring 
from white to red, but the 
real discoverer of the precious 
boon to humanity is of a very 
dubious character. Lacépéde 
inquires ‘‘ what honors are not 
justly his due who first taught 
mankind the art of impregnat- 
ing the solids of the herring 
with sea salt?” Unhappily, 
the subject is so interwoven 
with discrepancies as to date 
and nationality that no answer 
worthy of credit can be given. 
At the beginning of the twelfth 
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time of William Berkelszoon, of Biervliet, in Flanders 
(died 1397), who has been credited with the distinotion of 
introducing them. There is, however, no doubt that this 
worthy improved the method of preserving the herring, 
which so extended the trade in them that Oharles V. 
erectel a statue to his memory, and, with his sister, 
visited his tomb, and offered up prayers for his soul ; 
while Mary of Hungary, during her visit to the Low 
Countries, paid a more characteristic tribute to his 
memory—namely, that of eating a salt herring on his 
tomb. 

In the old-world days of superstition an altar would 
have been raised to the worship of the herring, had the 
value of the fish been appreciated as it is at present ; but 
thp ancients knew little or nothing about the Clupide 
tribe, and the common herring wags an utter stranger to 
the waters of the Mediterranean. Of all modern nations 
the Dutch have especial reasons for regarding this fish 
with favor, for it gave the means of paying off an enor- 
mons taxation to defend a country which the sea was 
ruining, and to be the source of the public wealth. 

Formerly the arrival of the first herrings was the ocoa- 
sion of national festivals, a ceremony, the brillianoy of 
which has diminished with the importance of the fishery. 
At the present time the fishmongers at the Hague, Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, content themselves with hoisting a 
flag over their shops, and hanging up a crown of leaves. 
The first herring is always carried on a car decorated with 
flags, and triumphantly offer.d to the king, who gives a 
reward of five hundred florins forthe present. Not many 
years ago, in the opening days of the fishery, rich Dutch- 
men offered the fishmongers of the Hague a ducat apiece 
for herriags ; each dealer consequently made interested 
sacrifices to be the first to obtain the gift of the sea. 

A curious peculiarity in the herring are its colors, or 
“markings,” sometimes representing written charactets, 
which ignorant fishermen have considered to be words of 
mystery. In November, 1587, two herrings were taken 
on the coast of Norway, on the bodies of which were 
markings resembling Gothic printed letters. These her- 
rings were presented to the King of Norway, Frederiak 
IL, who, being exceedingly superstitious, turned palo at 
sight of this supposed prodigy. He imagined that the 
characters were cabalistic, and announced his death and 
that of the Queen, Learned men were consulted, who 
pretended to read in the markings the words, ‘‘ Very soon 
you will cease to fish herrings, as well as other people.” 

In the year following the capture of the wonderful her- 
rings the King died, and the people were firmly persuaded 
that the two fishes were celestial messengers sent to an- 
nounce the approaching end of the monarch. 

In England the herring fishery was an ancient occupa- 
tion. We find it flourishing in the twelfth century, for 
in 1195, according to historians, the town of Dunwich, in 
Saffolk, was obliged to furnish the King with 24,000 her- 
rings. Mention is also made of the herring fishery in a 
chronicle of the Monastery of Evesham, in 709. The her- 
ring fair in Yarmouth was regulated in the reign of Ed- 
ward IIL by the Statute of Herrings, On the old arms of 
the town were figured what are proverbially known as 
“‘Yarmouth capons” az. three herrings, arg. The latter 
have, however, been decapitated, as they were, by permis- 
sion of Edward III., impaled with the royal arms gules, 
three demi-licns or. 

As may be imagined, the consumption of fish, and her- 
rings in particular, durimg Lent was enormous. In the 
“Northumberland Family Book” (compiled in 1512), we 
find the breakfast of the earl and countess during four 
days of a week in Lent consisting, amongst other ** morti- 


fication” dishes, of ‘‘baconed” herrings and white her- 
rings. The poor were not forgotten, and that they might 
observe the Lenten oustoms, many bequests were made 
by the pionsly disposed. Thus: John Tuake, of Claver- 
ing, Essex, directed by his last will, in 1537, one barrel of 
white herrings and a cade (half a barrel) of red herrings 
to be given annually to the poor of Clavering on Friday, 
the last week in Lent. William Dulby, fishmonger, of 
London, who died in 1594, gave certain barrels of herrings 
to be distributed in the beginning of Lent to the poor of 
Tottenham. At Felstead, in Essex, the churchwardens 
distributed, as the gilt of Lord Rich, seven barrels of 
white herrings and three barrels and a half of red her- 
rings on each Ash Wednesday and the six following Sun- 
days to ninety-two poor householders of the parish. 

In France, until the close of the seventeeath century, 
fish diet was scrupulously observed on fast days. Charle- 
magne, in 789, decreed the punishment of death to 
those who infringed these rules without a sufficient reason. 
Thibaut VI, Count de Blois, gave annually (by charter, 
1215) 600 herrings to the hospital of Beaugency. Among 
the extensive charities of St. Louis to monasteries and 
hospitals were 68,000 herrings. In olden times the 
soldiers engaged in warfare observed their Lent. Thus 
history informs us that while the English were besieging 
Orleans, in 1428, one of the convoy of provisions destined 
for their camp was attacked by the Dake de Bourbon. It 
consisted chiefly of salted herrings, which gave rise to the 
conflict being called the ‘‘ Battle of the Herrings.” 

During the prisent century herring-fisheries have de- 
veloped largely, and are in a very prosperous state all 
along the coast of the northern seas, and in the northern 
part of America. No nation has, however, made such 
progress in this particular branch of industry as the 
Scotch ; the ancient mantle of Great Yarmouth has fallen 
upon them, and they are now by far the greatest herring- 
fishers in the world. ‘* They possess the enormous 
number of 14,500 herring-boats, which are manned by 
some 50,000 men and boys; and the season of 1880 was 
the heaviest they have ever known.” The season of 1881 
will long be remembered by the fishermen - T the east 
coast of Scotland, for then occurred what w.:s, perhaps, 
the most violent and fatal storm ever known, and not a 
fishing-village in the district affected but was more or less 
desolated by its ravages. 

The herring-fishery partakes somewhat of the nature of 
a lottery—one boat may have a great haul; and another 
at no great distance from it, equally well found and well 
manned, may catch so few as barely to pay her expenses. 
In 1857 a boat belonging to Yarmouth, with ninety-one 
nets, caught so many herring that it was impossible for 
ber to cary them ; and after filling the boat, the reat were 
thrown into the sea, In 1880 a French fisherman canght 
420 barrels; and in the early part of August, 1881, a 
French fishing-boat, the Gabrielle, after taking on board as 
many as she could carry, had still such a multitude of fish 
left in the nets, that her crew were obliged to shake the 
remainder into the sea. 

In 1835 a fishcurer of the name of Bishop discovered by 
chance the way to make Yarmouth bloaters. One night, 
after his workpeople had gone, he came upon a amall 
quantity of prime herring that had been overlooked. Ua- 
willing to lose them, he @rinkled a little salt over them, 
spitted them, and hung them up all night in a smoke 
house in which an oak-billet was burning. Next morning 
he woke to find himself famous in the annals of the her- 
ring-trade, as the happy possessor of the first Yarmouth 
bloaters, the cure of which he henceforth mado his special 
pursuit. In the same accidental way Newcastle kippers 
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were discovered in 1843 by Mr. John Woodger, of New- 
castle, 

The period when herring-nets were invented ts not 
known ; but the square mesh used for them is much the 
same in all countries. Formerly they were made by the 
hand, of hemp; but now they are made by machinery, 
and invariably of cotton, which is found to be more suit- 
able. 

Comparatively little is known of the habits of sea-fishes. 
Some naturalists have divided them into three classes: 
‘Those which invariably live at the bottom of the sea; 
those which invariably live in midwater ; and those which 
invariably live at or near the surface.” This classification 
is very misleading, and is so far from being the fact, that 
herring and mackerel, which are classed as surface-awin- 
mers, are often caught in trawl-nets, which drag the 
bottom. 

As a rule, fishes have keen sight, but only possess the 
sense of hearing in a very limited degree. All fish arecar- 
nivorous ; the large prey upon the small, and both large 
and small feed upon the different species of meduse that 
at certain seasons swarm in incalculable myriads in the 
sea. 

The herring is the most important of all the fish’ that 
swim in our seas. It abounds through an ocean area 
stretching from Franco to tho North Cape, and in the North 
Atlantic Ocean between forty and seventy degrees of lati- 
tude. It is a rare fish on the southern coast of Greenland, 
and on the northern coast only a small variety is found. 

It is gregarious, as most fishes are, and swims in shoals, 
and even among those which swim around our shores, 
there are many varieties, 

The spawning of herrings has long been a vexed question 
with naturalists, and in spite of many theories confidently 
advanced, it is so still. Mr. De Caux, from long and care- 
fal observations, has been led to conclude, among other 
things, that herrings spawn much oftenér than once ayear ; 
and that when they leave the deep water and come inshore, 
as they undoubtedly do in the late Summer and early 
Aatamn months, it is not for the purpose of spawning, 
bat in pursuit of the multitudes of medusm of different 
kinds that then appear along thecoaste. ‘In my opinion,” 
he says, ‘‘herrings spawn wherever they may happen to 
be at the time they are ripe, whether they be in deep 
water, over a sandbank, or near to theshore.”” The general 
idea that herring-spawn is invariably deposited at the 
bottom of the sea is erroneous, for much of it floats at the 
surface of the water, and is vivifled there. When en- 
gaged in catching herring that were ripe fcr spawniaog, 
fishermen have sometimes observed the sea to have a 
milky appearagce ; and on drawing buckets filled with 
this water on board, they have found iS to be not only 
fall of spawn, but oflive herring-fry newly hatched. This 
fact shows that on some occasions at least, the herring- 
spawn vivifies and develops near the surface of the water. 

That herrings spawn at least twice a year is certain ; 
and onr author is inclined to believe that they spawn all 
the year round, ‘‘and that with the exception of short 
fntervals to recupcrate their physical powers, they are 
always either secreting apawn or spawning.” The period 
of time which elapses between the spawning and the 
hatching of the fry, is various ; Mr. De Caux sets it down 
as usually from three to four weeks, though something 
depends upon the temperature of the water. Extreme 
cold retards the process, and moderate heat facilitates it, 
Sprats he considers not as small herrings, but as an 
entirely distinct species ; and instead of giving the herring 
seven years to arrive at.maturity, as some writers have 
done, he thinks that it is full-grown within the twelve- 


month. The largest herrings are taken off the coast of 
Labrador. Those caught on English coasts rarely exceed 
ten or twelve inches in length. 

The herring fisheries in America are very productive, 
and give employment to many, although some of the 
rivers once frequented by this fish are now deserted. 
This is the case with the Hudson. Fish forme ly ascended 
it in great numbers, the herring taking one side of the 
river and shad the o:her. 

The Gulf of St, Lawrence still abounds ia herring, and 
the Magdalen Islands are the seat of great herring-fish- 
eries. 

These islands are a group situated near the centre 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about one hundred miles from 
the nearest point of Newfoundland, and fifty-four miles 
northwest of Oape Breton. The islands were given by 
the British Government to Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, for 
distinguished services, and were by him bequeathed in 
strict entail to his heirs, and are now in their possession, 
The population of the islaid is about two thousand, the 
majority of whom are French Acadians. Onur illustrations 
of the herring-fisheries commence with looking out fora 
school of herring. From a high point on land, a school 
can be seen two or three miles away, and traced from the 
agitation of the surface th:y cause; the fish being so 
crowded together that the upper onesare constantly forced 
above the surface. As soon as a school is seen in the dis- 
tance, the boats carrying the seine all put out for it, and 
the first which reaches the school takes possession, 
Another of our illustrations representa the seine boats 
pulling for the school. When the school is reached, the 
seine is cast all round the school, and it is then hauled to 
the nearest available point of the shore, This process is 
shown in onr illastration of dipping and hauling the nets. 

A new kind of seine called the French purse, is also 
used in this fishery. It is a seine with a puckering line 
through the meshes of the bottom edge, by which, when 
the scnool is surrounded, the whole is drawn togeth:r like 
a purse, holding the fish confined within it The advan- 
tage of this style of net is, that it saves the tedions pro- 
cess of towing to land, eo that when a school is captured 
in this way, the fish are dipped right out into the hold of 
the vessel, salted in bulk, and when the veasel has returned 
to land, they are put to sock for a day into large pans, 
then strung by girls, hung up in the smokehouse, and 
when sufficiently cured, are taken out, boxed, and sent to 
martet, ~ . 
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“Ou, if I never had !—if I never had left my home!” 

‘Don’t preach !_ I want some money |” 

“I haven't a penny to give you—vot one!” 

‘Do you mean to tell me that yon did not get any 
money yesterday where I told you to?” A flerce oath 
completed this sentence. 

“I did not! I could not !” was all the quivering lipsof 
the pale, hollow-eyed woman could artionlute; a fit of 
sobbing and coughing almost deprived the poor creature 
of breath, and after this had passed she shut her eyes, 
covering them with her hands, and awaited the dénouement 
which she knew approached. 

“Why did you not do as I told you ?” inquired the vil- 
lain again, coolly. 

‘Ob, Harry !—because—because I could not !” and the 
poor, humbled woman threw herself at the feet of the 
monster, whose thirst for strong drink had led him to 
barter the virtae of her he had once professed to love. 
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**Come, come! ‘This is played out. 
Get up, and don’t make a fool of your- 
self because you know how !” 

‘‘Ask anything else of me,” she 
sobbed, as she groveled before him. 

_ “Iwill beg for you! Oh, my God! I 
will steal for you——” 

‘Well, shut up! I don’t care how 
the deuce you get the money, if you 
only get it. Don’t you see I am shiv- 
ering all over with those infernal tre- 
mens coming on? If you don’t hurry, 
I shall be off in one of ’em! Ugh!” 
And, even as she looked, the pupils of 
the speaker's eyes dilated, his mouth 
grew strangely rigid, and his body 
shook as if in an ague-fit, ‘Off with 
you now, or I'll tear you limb from 
limb! Ifyou had done asI told you 
—get whisky — whisky, I tell you! 
What are you standing there staring 
at? Off with you, I say!” 

And the suffering brute pushed his 
companion out into the dark, narrow 
passageway, and, throwing her hat and 
apology for a shawl after her, locked 
the door and crawled to the cot in the 
corner. 

Thanksgiving night, clear, cl-udl:us, 
cold! Alice Kingsley realized dimly 
that this was the day once dedica‘ed 
to enjoyment and family reunions, 
Once! How long ago? Five long, 
weary years, which, at last, had worked 
up to this end—poverty of the direst 
kind, and disgrace if she would have 
had it so! No, death rather than that ! 

Had she not borne blows and per- 
secutions innumerable? Had she not 
been hungry and cold and sick! With 
no trust in God, and very little faith 
in herself, had she not lived through 
temptations and threats and agonies 
unutterable? _ Would she succumb 
now ? 

Cold, crisp, and starlit! How bright 
and attractive everything looked to the 
furclad, comfortably overcoated, ex- 
quisitely attired Broadway pedestrian ! 

Brilliant lights streamed from the 
theatres ; birds of fashion in gay plum- 
age fluttered in at the open doors. 

In the midst of these Alice Kings- 
ley dragged herself along, and prayed 
God she might die. She would not beg 
of these; what had they in common 
with her ?” 

Five years before, she had left her 
home, and married a man her parents 
had closed theix doors upon. 

Her father had quietly kept these 
doors closed upon her ever since. Her 
letters had been returned, unanswered 
a d unopened. 

From comparative comfort and afila- 
ence, she drifted into the sea of help. 


KING HERRING.— DIPPING AND HAULING THE NETS AT THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS,— SEE PAGE 728, 


‘A 
Ht " less poverty, and not one came near to 
help or encourage. 


A little figure, clad in a pink silk 


IN THE SAME CITY. 


and white opera-cloak, stepped out of a carriage on the 
sidewalk, and waited for her companion, a gray-headed, 
elderly man, to alight. 

“Run along to the entrance, Mignon. 
to say to John,” said the old gentleman. 

Just then Alice Kingsley passed, and the two women 
looked into each other’s faces, The richly dressed little 
one stood for a moment petrified. 

Such wretchedness she had never seen pictured before, 
and yet how beautiful ! how inexpressibly lovely were the 
features of 
this pauper ! il 

‘*Come, i 
Mignon, take 
my-arm. I 
want to give ; 


we 


I have a word 


where to 
stand. This 
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Mignon was not herself that evening. Admirers dropped 
in and chatted gayly, but her soul was far away, following 
and helping this poor forsaken child, whose sphere of 
want and heartache she had so strangely entered into. 

“Tt is because,” she said to herself, ‘*I never came so 
near to one of these miserable creatures before that it 
affects me so,” and then she tried to become interested in 
the play, but it was all of no avail. 

When the curtain dropped at the end of the perform- 
ance, Mignony pale and nervous, bade her friends good- 
night, and 
followed her 
father to the 
street. 

“You have 
spoiled my 
wholeThanks- 
giving, Mig- 
non,” said he, 
as they passed 
out. 


directions Ih 

waiting for a _ |jil/! 
carriage at 
midnight ain’t 
very whole- 
some,” said 
the gentle- 
man, quite as 
much to him- 
self as his 
companion, 

“«Yes, papa, 
we'll go in 
in a moment, 
but there’s a 

woman just 
down thero 
that I want to 
speak to,” and 
Mignon pulled 
her father’s 
coat-sleeve, as 
if to drag him 
along with 
her. 

_ “A woman ! 
What woman? 
Anybody you 
know, Mig- 
non ?” 

“No, papa, 
but a woman 
in distress I 
must —indeed 
I must give 
her money. 
Do come with 
me !” 

‘Indeed, I shall not. This comesof having you abroad 
for three years.” 

“Oh, papa, won’t you please remember that this 1s 
Thanksgiving night? Sometimes the thought that per- 
haps poor——” 

“Not another word, Mignon. My patience has its 
limits. What good, do you suppose, you could do a 
woman like that? Of course, she’s depraved clear through 
and through, or she wouldn’t be on Broadway alone at this 
hour.” And the Honorable Abraham Dennis took his 
daughter’s hand, and led her through to the box at 


Wallack’s, where they agreed to meet a few friends. 


HE, WITH A GROAN. 


IN THE SAME CITY.—‘“‘‘MY GOD!’ WAS HIS ONLY EXCLAMATION. 


“And you 
have spoiled 
mine, too, 
papa,” Mig- 
non ‘replied, 
with a voice 
full of tears. 
‘“‘T am sorry 
we came !” 

The Honor- 
able Mr. Den- 
nis swore a 
little under 
his _ breath, 
and opened 
the carriage- 
door. Mignon 
sprang in. 

‘‘Oh, papa, 
what is this ?” 
she shrieked, 
jumping to 
the curbstone 
again. ‘‘Itis 
® woman, fast 
asleep on the 
back seat. 
And, papa,” 
taking another 
look, ‘‘it is 
the woman I 
met before we 
went into the 
theatre !"” 

John and a 
policeman 
were called upon. John swore he had not left the car- 
riage a moment. Mignon wrung her hands at sight of 
the officer, and cried aloud. The -poor, weather-beaten 
figure was brought to the sidewalk. 

‘Drunk,” I suppose,” said the Honorable Mr. Dennis, 
with a sniff of disgust. 

‘Dead !” said the policeman, with a shudder. 

Mr. Dennis drew a step nearer. 

““My God!” was his only exclamation. ‘‘ Put her 
back !” he continued, with a groan. ‘I know her!” 

Sure enough. This was the dead body of his own 
daughter, Alice Dennis. 


‘PUT HER BACK!’ CONTINUED 
‘1 KNOW HER!’” 
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See ee ee 
THE LOST LAMB. 


THE blossoms were falling, the winds were at play, 

Three children went out in the meadows to roam— 
Three sisters, to gather the wild flowers of May, 

And thoughtless they wandered far, far from their home. 


The buttercups starred every fleld that they crossed, 

And all the long hedgerows with hawthorn were pink; 
Bright o'er the stepping-stones tiny rills tossed, 

Where the birds darted down for a moment to drink. 


When the children had strayed to the low wilder ground, 
A soft cry they heard, or a bleat or a moan. 

Through tangle of roses they sought till they found 
A poor little lost lamb, dying alone! 


Sorely pricked by the brambles, it raised not its head, 
And their tears at so piteous a sight quick must flow; 
With young leaves a couch for it softly they spread, 
And they stroked it, and soothed it with words sweet 
- and low. 


“No mother,” they said, “her ailing one hushes, 

And mother’s voice comforting would we could hear!” 
But only around them the merry-eyed thrushes 

Sang louder and louder as evening came near. 


A purple cloud rose—was it mist, was it storm ? 

And the children cried, watching the fast fading sky, 
“Oh, how could we sleep in our beds safe and warm, 

If we left thé poor lamb in the dark night to die!” 


Then Dottie, the bravest, looked out far around, 

Nor too soon, for the rose light had gone from the west, 
And she cried, ‘On the hillside a roof I have found, 

And it may be the fold where the lamb went to rest.’ 


Then they carried it gently through thicket and hollow, 
Up ways long and winding, with moss covered o’er; 
The path to the cottage they scarcely could follow, 
And weary they were when they knocked at the door. 


But out from the tree that drooped over the thatch 
A nightingale sang them a song of good cheer, 
And the old shepherd, said, as he lifted the latch, 
“Tis the lamb I have lost they have brought to me 
here! 7 


‘** All day have I mourned fer it, helpless, alone, 

For it strayed far away whilst I slept on the sward, 
Nor long could I seek, for so feeble I’ve grown. 

Dear children, say what shall be your reward ?” 


They said, ‘‘Onco we thought it would never awake, 
But now by the hearth in your care it may thrive. 

If you’ve milk, pray warm it, for sweet pity’s sake, 
And grant that we see it once drink and revive!” 


“The roads are 80 lonely, the cloud hangeth low!” 
“So glad are we now, no shadows we mind, 
For did not our dear Lord ask long ago, 
Who would not be joyful a lost lamb to find ?” 


Then they went hand-in-hand, nor knew where they strayed, 
But they heard on the leaves the soft plash of the rain, 
And they said, “ We are three and we are not afraid,” 
And the nightingale sang through the darkness again. 


At last they came down where a window shone bright, 
And friends, too, they found their slow footsteps to guide; 
By mother’s voice blessed, they slept through the night, 
And the lamb rested well on the quiet hillside. 
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By Retr Winwoop. 


A more forlorn-looking place could not well be imagined, 
and Ross Vanderlyn felt his heart sink as he beheld the 
crumbling, time-stained walls, and noticed the air of 
neglect and decay that brooded over the deserted man- 
sion. 

He had just returned from a ten years’ sojourn among 
the palatial homes of the Old World, and this solemn oid 
house where his ancestors had lived and died, and in 
which he expected to make his own home for an indefinite 
period, looked dreary indeed in contrast. 

It stood on a hill, and looked into a valley of unusual 
beauty. But the grounds’ had a neglected and blighted 
aspect, the lawn was grown up with weeds*and tangled 
thickets, and even the tall elms that drooped over the roof 
had something weird and fantastic in appearance. 

To add to the forlornness of the situation, night was 
coming on, a drizzling rain had set in, and no other habit- 
ation was in sight. 

“Ugh! This is anything but cheerful,” muttered the 
young man, as he strode up aslippery path to the stout 
oaken door, 

The rusty latch fell from his fingers with a harsh, grat- 
ing souud that set his teeth on edge. The door was 
bolted on the inside, and looked capable of withstanding 
asiege. After contemplating it a moment, Ross Vander- 
lyn turned to the left and climbed in at one of the broken 
windows, 

He found himself in a lofty hall. Before him rose a wide 
staircase, guarded by a heavy balustrade, A thick carpot 
coveted the floor, bunt it was faded, moth-eaten, and 
covered with a thick layer of dust, Everything looked 
grand, gloomy, solitary. 


Climbing the stairs, Ross found himself in a wide corri- 
dor that branched to the right and left. Before leaving the 
landing, however, he made a discovery that amazed him. 

The house seemed deserted above and below, and yet 
right before him, clearly outlined in the accumulation of 
dust that covered the floor, he beheld the fresh print of a 
woman's shoe. 

Farther on, the mysterious footprints multiplied, and 
had made beaten paths to and from the various doors. 

The impression made upon the young man was not & 
pleasant one, There seemed something weird and ghostly 
about these footprints, appearing so unexpectedly in the 
solitary house. He even hesitated a moment before 
attempting to discover from whence they came. 

They led, first of all, to a large, empty chamber, with a 
closet in the wall. Ross approached the closet and threw 
the door open. At first he only saw four black walls, 
rising like those of a tomb; but as his eyes roved from 
side to side, he observed an iron ring imbedded in the 
floor, and on pulling at this latter, a‘trap door, perhaps a 
foot square, rose, revealing a small, dark receptacle be- 
neath. 

Several odds and ends had been thrown into the place— 
a pair of tarnished silver spurs, some old buckles, a 
sword-hilt that had once been very handsome, a drinking- 
flask, and several other trifles. But what particularly im- 
pressed the young man was the mute testimony every- 
where to be seen that the receptacle had been searched 
not long before. 

‘*Good heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘Is it possible that 
the existence of the jewels is known to some one besides 
myself ?” 
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Just here a word of explanation will not be amiss, The 
last master of Vanderlyn Hall was the grandfather of Ross 
—an eccentric, miserly old man—who has dwelt there 
quite alone, He had been dead two years, and on his 
dying-bed had written a letter to Ross, in which the 
following paragraph occurred : 


“You are my heir, Ross, and will have everything of which I 
die possessed. Moat of my wealth—for I am a richer man than 
you are aware—consists of precious stones, cat and uncut, which 
I have hidden in the house to preserve them from false friends 
and midnight mauraders. I shall not disclose their hiding-place 
even to you. I dare not give a clew that might fall into the hands 
of others. God will direct your researches, I feel agsured. 
Hasten home, then, and search out the hiding-place of the Van- 
derlyn jewels, for they gre yours.” 


This letter had followed Ross more than half-way round 
the globe, and, singular as ii may appear, been twenty 
months in reaching him. But, once read, it had the 
desired effect of turning his face toward the land of his 
birth. 

It is not strango, then, that the network of footprints 
in the old house, and the discovery that the receptacle in 
tho closet had boon searched, startled and alarmed him. 
It looked as though coms one else had visited the place, 
bent on the solf-same errand as himself. 

**Who could it be?” he thought. ‘I am the last of 
my race. Surely my grandfather, with all his avarice and 
caution, would not confide a secret of such importance to 
an alien.” : 

He was slowly rising to his feot, when a rustling sound 
in the direction of the chamber-door attracted his atten- 
tion. Turning, he beheld a young girl standing on the 
threshold. 

Her hands were clasped, her lips parted, and her large 
brown eyes fixed upon him in unmistakable surprise and 
alarm. One moment she stood there, then suddenly, 
before Ross could speak or hurry forward, there was a 
wavering motion of her black, gauzy draperies, and she 
disappeared. 

The young man rushed to the door. The corridors 
looked silent and solitary as ever ; not a trace of a human 
being, save the telltale footprints, could be seen. 

Numerous doors opened on either hand, however, and 
Ross, in a deeply-bewildered state of mind, began open- 
ing these in quick succession. The fourth led into a 
square chamber, which presented a marked contrast to the 
rest of the house. It had been swept and garnished, a 
cheerfal fire burned in the grate, curtains hung at the 
windows, a dainty couch stood in one corner, and two or 
three easy-chairs were drawn up before the fire. 

Midway between the door and windows stood the lovely 
girl Ross had so nearly taken for a vision. Her hands 
were tightly clinched, her head bent so low that the loose 
curls of yellowixsh-brown hair well-nigh conceale.! her face, 
but there was something half-imploring, and yet halt- 
defiant, ia her whole attitude. 

“What are you doing here, in this deserted house ?” 
Ross inquired, the moment amazement permitted him to 
speak. 

** Hiding away,” sho answered, 

**Hiding ! From whom ?” 

“From my enemies,” she replied, sinking into the 
nearest chair, with a suppressed sob. ‘For a few brief 
days I have enjoyed peace, almost happiness, Ob, why 
did you come to disturb me ? Who sent you? Why are 
you here ?” 

** No one sent me,” Ross said, lookiog pityingly into the 
girl's pallid and troubled face. ‘‘ Take courage, my poor 
child ; you have nothing to fear from me,” 
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“But why are you here,” she persisted, ‘“‘ unless you 
come on purpose to find me ?” 

‘* This is my house, and I have just retarned to it after 
a long absence in foreign lands.” 

She looked at him earnestly, though an expression of 
unmistakablo relief flitted over her features, 

“You will drive me away,” she murmared, almost in- 
audibly. ‘‘But I don’t mind that. I amyeady to go. I 
would do anything rather than fall again into the handa 
of those who take delight in persecuting ma” 

‘*No,” he séfd, reassuringly, ‘‘I would not drive even 
a dog from my door. This solitary old honse is a dreary 
refuge at best, God forbid that I should deprive you 
of it.” 

“*T may remain undisturbed ?” 

“*Oertainly, bat why did you come here-? ‘ell me all 
about it.” . 

She shuddered, and burst into tears. 

**T will tell yon! You seem good and kind. I’m sure 
I can trust you. It was an evening very like this, and 
about the same bonur, early twilight, that I came in sight 
of the house. I had wandered far, and was warn and ex- 
hausted ; I sought shelter here, sleeping on one of the 
moth-eaten sofas. The next day I fixed up this room as 
you see it. The house seemed so deserted and solitary, 
that I fancied no one would ever find me here.” 

** But were you not afraid to remain ?” 

“*I was more afraid to go, sir.” 

** Poor child! Who could be wicked enough to harm 
one like you ?” Ross exclaimed, the words forced from hia 
lips by her despair and helplessness, 

‘The world is fall of bad people, sir ; and I have been 
thrown among them all my life.” 

“« Have you no father or mother ?” 

She shuddered again, and wrung her slender hands. 

“It is papa who is so cruel to me,” she sobbed. ‘ He 
took to drink after my mother died, and now seems like 
another man. He often beat me, and swore at me, but I 
did not mind that so much ; the oaths did not hurt any, 
and I soon recovered from the blows. But worse things 
were to follow.” 

She hesitated a moment, another shiver running 
through her frame, ‘‘I’il make a clean bgeast of it,” shoe 
added, suddenly. ‘‘ Papa plays in one of the low varie'y 
theatres in New York, and a few weeks ago, he decided 
that I must go on the stage, too. But oh, sir, I knew 
what a vile place it was, and could not make up my mind 
to go. I begged and pleaded, but it was all of no use. 
Papa cursed me, said I had too high notions for a begga’s 
brat, and that my foolish pride should be taken out of 
me. He made an engagement with the munager, and, 
and-——” 

**You ran away rather than fulfill it 2” 

“Yes.” 

**I don’t wonder ; ?t was the best thing you could do.” 

** You won’t betray me, or send me beok again ” she 
cried, a pleading earnestness in her tone. 

**No, no. But I will be your friend, and do what I can 
to help you. I hope you will mak» Vauderlyn Hall your 
home until you find a better one. What is your name ?” 

‘*Roxy Brent.” ; 

“And mine is Ross Vanderlyn. Now try to look upon 
me as your brother, if you can. Poor child,,you need 
one.” 

He drew a chair up to the fire, and began talking so 
kindly and sympathetically to the desolate young creature, 
that her eyes were soon dried, and smiles and dimples 
chased each other over the expressive face. 

Meanwhile, night and darkness swept dowa over the 
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lonely house, shutting it in more than Cimmerian gloom. 
The storm increased in violence, the rain fell in torrents, 
dashing tempestuously against the windows, and the wind 
rattled the shutters and shook the half-decayed casements 


as with a human hand. 
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‘Surely there must be some room in all this house 
where I can pass the night !” he exclaimed. 

Roxy came quickly toward him. 

‘‘There’s a chamber at the end of the passage that 
you will find comparatively comfortable,” she said, 
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THE LOST LAMB.—8EE POEM ON PAGE 730. 


Ross strode to the window presently, and tried to look 
out. It was as though a solid black wall had suddenly 
risen before him. Not a glimmer of light, or even a 
single outline of the landscape, was visible. He felt that 
he ought to leave the house; and yet how could he in 
such a storm? It would be as much as his life was worth. 


in a hesitating way. 
find it ?” 
“Tf you please.” 
She lighted a pine-knot at the fire and stepped into the 
corridor. Ross followed, quite willing that the vexed 
question that bad risen in his own mind should be settled 


**Shall I show you where to 


' 
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forhim. This young girl, in her innocence, did not seem 
to realize any necessity for his breasting the furious 
storm. . 

The chamber to which she conducted him was roomy, 
like all the rest, but Ross was pleased to find a dilapidated 
sofa against the wall. 

Roxy stood the pine-knot in the ample fireplace, and 
with a gentle good-night, withdrew. 

The young man immediately threw himself on the sofa, 
and feeling worn and weary after an unusually exciting 
day, was soon buried in profound repose. 

It was quite late when he awoke the next morning. 
The storm had passed, the sun streamed brightly in at 
the window. Birds were singing in the graceful elms that 
drooped over the roof. His first thought was of Roxy. 

‘*Poor young thing!” he thought, ‘‘I must not forsake 
her. She shall be placed with some kind lady, who will 
tuke care of her and see that she has an opportunity to 
make her own way in the world.” 

With this good resolution in his mind, he quitted the 
chamber in which he 
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It was not alla dream. But where did reality end and 
the creation of his own fancy begin ? 

Distressed and bewildered by the mystery, Ross went 
through the house from attic to cellar, calling loudly on 
Roxy’s name ever and anon. 

But no one responded, and the only trace he found of 
her in the dreary place was another path beaten by her 
little feet, this time in the dust that covered a back stair- 
case leading to a door at the rear of the house. Here she 
had entered, and from hence departed—that is, if she was 
a reality, and had come and gone at all. 

At another time the young man would have laughed at 
the superstitious fancies that filled his mind ; but now he 
felt in no laughing mood. 

He could only ask himself why Roxy had fled in that 
strange, silent way—if such a person really existed in flesh 
and blood—and if he should ever see her like again. 

Moody and depressed, he at length turned away from 
the old mansion, and sauntered along the highroad until, 
at the end of a mile or more, he came suddenly upon a 


had passed the night, 
and knocked at the 
door of the one where 
he had been entertained 
so agreeably. No res- 
ponse.e He knocked 
again —-still with the 
samo result. 

“Ts it possible that 
Roxy has gone out for 
a walk so early in the 
day ?” he said to him- 
self, as he turned the 
knob and entered, 

Just at the threshold 
he stopped short with 
an irrepressible cry of 
amazement. It was the 
Same apartment in 
which he had sat the 
previous evening, and 
yet how changed! The 
curtains were gone from 
the windows, the snowy 
couch from the corner, 
the chairs from the 
hearth, Four blank, 
bare walls alone greeted 
his astonished vision. 

What did it mean? 
Where were Roxy and 
her homelike surround- 
ings? Had the whole 
incident been an ex- 
ceedingly vivid dream ? 

Impossible! A few 
coals still smoldered in 
the ample grate, where 
he had seen a cheerful 
wood-fire burning and 
blazing the evening be- 
fore. These were a 
reality ; and when he 
looked for the foot- 
prints in the corridor, 
they were still there, 
just as he expected to 
find them. 


| 


“HOW DO YOU DO, GRANDMA?” 
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«mall cottage embowered in trees. A young lady sat on 
the porch, busily engaged at some occupation. 

On approaching nearer Ross observed a half-blown rose 
lying in her lap, which she was attempting to reproduce 
in water-colora, He even caught a glimpse of her work, 
sufficient to see that it was admirably done. 

“If you will permit, I wish to make some inquiries of 
you,” he said, in a low, perfectly polite tone. 

The lady started, and looked at him furtively. She had 
very expressive eyes—dark-blue in color—and Ross would 
have pronounced her pretty had not his thoughts been 
80 fully occupied with Roxy that he scarcely noticed he 
appearance, 

* Will you come in ?” she asked, courteously. 

“It is not necessary. I um interested in the old house 
on the knoll yonder—Vanderlyn Hall, it is called. Of 
course you know the place ?” . 

es Yes. ” 

‘* What is its reputation among the countryfolk ?” 

She looked as though his meaning was not perfectly 
clear. 

‘Its reputation ?” 

‘Yes ; is it supposed to be haunted ?” 

“Not that I ever heard. Indeed, very little is said 
about it just at present.” 

‘* Has any one been living there of late ?” 

**Oh, no. It has been deserted since old. Hugh Van- 
derlyn died, two years ago.” 

Ross drew a quick breath; he saw it was useless to 
pursue the inquiry. 

‘* Hugh Vanderlyn was my grandfather,” hoe said, after 
& moment's silence, ‘1 have returned from abroad with 
the intention of tsking up my abode, for a few weeks, at 
least, at the old house.” 

A faint color stole into her cheeks, and there was more 
of interest in the gaze that still dwelt upon him. 

“Tt ig a picturesque old place, and must have been very 
handsome in its day,” she said. ‘I used to go there oc- 
casionally to sketch and paint.” 

An elderly woman, with a shrewd face and a quick, 
keen eye, now appeared at the door. 

As she glanced out curiously, Ross turned, and with a 
low bow, addressed himself to her: 

“Tam anxious to find a good housekeeper, madam, and 
will pay first-class wages to the right person,” he said. 
“Since you belong to the neighborhood, you can, per- 
haps, put me on the right track.” 

Then, briefly, he told her who he was, and his intention 
of renovating a few rooms at Vanderlyn Hail, and estab- 
lishing himaelf therein. 

The woman took a few moments for reflection. 

‘How would I suit ?” she asked, at length, in a straight- 
forward way. ‘Iam compelled to work fora living, and 
would quite relish a change of some sort. I have no 
family—there is only my niece, Mabel, and I. We could 
shut up this house and Mubel could come along.” 

The woman seemed capable and honest, and in a few 
moments everything was satisfactorily arranged. Mrs, 
Dale—that was her name—agreed to have a suite of five 
or six rooms ready for occupancy in three days’ time. 
Such articles of furniture as might be needed could, sho 
said, be purchased at Stapleton, five miles away. 

The girl Mabel was the only person who felt any dissat- 
isfaction witu the arrangements. She was the orpban 
daughter of a clergyman, Ross eventually learned, and 
supported herself by painting sketches of flowers, fruits 
and other trifles, which were sold in the neares$ town. 
The change need not interfere with her work, but, of 
Course, she would feel like un interloper in a strange 


house. Mrs. Dale’s counsels prevailed, however, and 
Mabel had no choice but to submit. 

Ross returned to New York for a brief sojourn, and 
when he reappeared at Vanderlyn Hall the morning of the 
fourth day, the lower floor of one wing hed been wonder- 
fully transformed. Mrs. Dale and Mubel were already es- 
tablished there, and the place wore quite an air of cheer- 
fulness and home comfort. 

That evening he was sitting alone in the renovated room 
that had been set apart for his private study and sanctum, 
when a muffled step sounded on the gravel outside the 
window, and he beheld a pale, wistful face pressed for an 
instant against the glass. 

**Good heavens!” he gasped, ‘it is Roxy.” 

Rushirg from the hons> like a madman, he soon over- 
took the slender, to:tering figure that was hurrying down 
the weed-grown path. Catching firm hold of her arm, he 
cried, in an excited tone: 

**You have puzzled me long enough! Now I will know 
whether you are of flesh and blood or not.’ 

The girl’s knees tottered under her, and she suddenly 
threw herself at his feet. 

“Don’t harm me.” she pleaded, piteously. ‘It wag 
wrong to come back, but I had taken a liking to the place, 
dreary and forsaken as it is, and had nowhere else to go.” 

“Get up!” said Ross, sternly. ‘‘You must come in 
with me.” 

She followed him submissively to the study. The face 
revealed by the lamplight was so pallid and frightened- 
looking that the young mun’s heart softened in spite of 
himself. 

** Sit down, child,” he said, in a gentler tone, ‘and tell 
me why you ran away the night I found you here ?” 

‘* Because I had no right to remain,” Roxy answered, 
with heaving bosom and quivering lips. ‘The house is 
yours, and though you were very good and kind, I could 
not help feeling that you wished me out of it.” 

‘Let me assure you that I wished nothing of the sort.” 

‘' I left early in the morning, before you were up,” she 
resumed, coloring a little. ‘‘It seemed best to go away 
quietly, without seeing you again.” 

“Foolish child! I almost fancied you had been spir- 
ited away, or the whole episode was a vivid dream. I 
found your room empty and cold, and no trace of you 
anywhere in the house.” 

“T took a few urticles of furniture I had to one of the 
outbuildings, where they still remain.” 

“Did you purpose leaving the neighborhood alto- 
gether ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, dropping her eyes, ‘I felt thet 
I should never dare to take up my abode here again, and 
the sooner I left the place the better. But my heart 
clung to it: it was the only spot in which I had ever 
found pence. I stole back to-night ——” 

‘‘Yor what purpose ?” he asked, seeing her pause, and 
press both hands quickly to her forehead. 

‘Simply to say good-by to the dear old walls.” 

And here the poor creature broke down entirely, and 
began to sob as though her heart would break. 

‘Don’t cry,” pleaded Ross, ‘You need not go away 
at all—why should you? The house is big enough to 
quarter a regiment, and why should I bogrudge yon a 
corner in it? I have a housekeeper who will take care of 
you, and make you vastly more comfortable than before. 
Come, child, let me take you to her.” 

“Oh, sir, what will she think —” 

‘Til tell her your story,” Ross interrupted, ‘‘and that 
will leave no room for conjecture. Besides, if I wish to 
offer you a refuge it is my own affair. Come.” 
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Mrs. Deane was nearly startled out of her wits when, & 
few minutes later, Ross abruptly entered the apartment 
where she and Mabel sat sewing, leading a strange young 
girl by ths hund. At first she felt indignant and distru-t- 
ful, and betrayed a disposition to give Roxy a very cold 
reception; but, after the situation had been explained, 
her manner thawed a little. 

“Of course this young person can remain if you desire 
it, Mr. Vanderlyn,” she said, civilly. ‘The house is 
yours—not mine. Iam only here to execute your orders.” 

** Have you a comfortable room for her ?” 

“Oh, yes. She can have the one opposite mine; we 
have no present use for it.” 

“Very well. Please see that all her wants are promptly 
attended to.” 

*T will, sir.” 

Mrs, Dean bit her lips, however. She could not help 
thinking the whole affsir a strange one, and secretly de- 
termined to keep a watchful eye on the mysterious 
stranger. 

“I’m afraid the girl is no better than she should be,” 
she said to Mabel, when they were alone again. ‘‘I shall 
not presume to offer Mr. Vanderlyn any advice at present, 
but the moment I see anything wrong, out of the house 
she goes, or I’j| know the reason why.” 

“She is such a mere child, there oan be no harm in 
her,” Mabel replied. 

‘Child, indeed! Did you get a good look at her ? 
She's twenty, if she isa day. That sort of person always 
looks youvger than they are. Iam too close an observer 
to be deceived.” 7 

A few days wore on. Roxy, by her sweetness and win- 
ning ways, tried to win every heart, and nearly succeeded. 

Ross was charmed with her. She seemed artless as a 
child, though thoughtful and gentle as a woman. 

Even the famous belles and beauties of the Old World 
had faile.l to produce so profound an impression on his 
heart. 

Of Mabel Deane he sawlittle. She toiled early and late 
with pencil and brush, generally shutting herself into her 
own room to work, or retiring to somesecluded portion of 
the pronnds. 

One of the first things Ross did after taking up his 
abode at Vunderlyn Hall was to search the house from 
attic to cellar for some clew to the hidden jowels, 

None came to light, however. Afterward he.spent some 
hours of every day in the long and apparently hopeless 
quest, . 

The gems—if any there were—haa at least been ingeui- 
ously concealed. 

Not many days elapsed, however, until his mind was 
made up that in Roxy Brent he had discovered a jewel of 
the purest water. Her helplessness and lonely condition 
appealed to his sympathies ; her goodness, beauty and 
innocence touched his heart. 

One day he came upon her sitting alone in the quaint 
old drawing-room, She had a card-photograph in her 
hand, and, ufter gazing at it intently a few moments, she 
raised it to her lips, 

‘*So good, so kind, so noble,” she murmured, just 
above her breath. ‘You will never know how idola- 
trously the poor gi:l you befriended has learned to love 
you.’ 

She sat with her back to the door, and apparently had 
not observed the approach of Ross. 

The young man’s heart heat wildly as he glanced over 
her shoulder ; the picture she had kissed was his own 
photograph—one he had carelessly left on the drawing- 
room tapie, 
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Under the oircunstauccs, he cuuld only beat a noiseless 
retreat. 

Not for worlds would he have allowed the girl to know 
that he had observed that impulsive action. 

Only a few days later he witnessed a very different scene. 
This time Roxy was lying on the wet grass, under one cf 
the trees, wringing her hands and giving way to a perfect 
tempest of weeping. 

It was a chill, dreary day, with a drizzling rain falling ; 
but she seemed utterly unmindful of the weather in her 
deep distress, 

‘*What troubies you ?” Ross exclaimed, bending over 
her compassionately. ‘* Tell, me, that I may help you.” 

She started up quickly at the sounl of Lis voice, and, 
with flushed cheeks, made an effort to escape. But he 
would not let her go. 

**One moment, Roxy,” he said. ‘I must know the 
occasion of-your grief before you leave me.” 
**Don’t ask me,” she cried, in alurm. 

you. Oh, no, no!” 

“Why not ?” 

She pressed her hands tightly together, and again made 
ap attempt to free hers:!f from his grasp. 

“Let me go,” she said; wildly. ‘Pity me;'I am very 
wretched. Oh, why did I consent to remain a tingio 
bour under this roof ?” 

‘“ What bas happened, Roxy®” 

“It was Mabel,” sobbed the girl, more incoherently 
than ever. ‘* How could sho say auch cruel things to me ? 
Ihave not deserved them. God knows I meant no wrong.” 

Ross turned pale. 

“What has Miss Deane dared say to you ?” he de- 
manded. 

“She suid the country people were saying dreadful 
things about me for remaining here, sir, und—and—that 
I had compromised myself hopelessly, and—and—it 
was known that I had passed a night in the house aloue 
with ——” 

An hystericul ery finished the ‘senterca more emphatic- 
ally than any words could have done. In tho next breath 
she had grown calm enough to add: 

“But I shall go away now—this very hour, sir. I 
must! They shall see Iam not the wicked creature they 
would make me out. Ob, why dil I ever come here !” 

Ross drewa quick breath, and said, slowly but steadily : 

“Yes, you sha‘l go. Get your bonnet and shawl. I'm 
going to take you.” 

“« Where ?” she a;ked, staring at him with dilated eyes. 

“To the nearest clergyman’s, This trouble has de- 
cided mo, I love you, Roxy, and wish to make you my 
wife. The ceremony might as well be quietly performed 
this afternoon as liter with more prompt aud parade.” 

And it was. Mrs. Deane and Mabel were Loth in the 
drawing-room that evening when Ross, returning from a 
drive, 1:d Roxy in, and made tie startling announcement 
that they had just been married at Stapleton. 

Mabel grew very pale, but sho did not eay a word. Mre, 
Deane, however, seemed quite beside herself, She found 
it hard to believe that Ross had so foolishly thrown him- 
self away, 

‘‘This is—is—very sudden,” at length she gasped. 

‘* Circumstnoes rendered the step necessury,” the young 
man significantiy replied, ‘*and I took it.” 

“*T hope you will be bappy.” 

That was all the housekeeper said. She was a woman 
of few words, and now that remonstrance conld no longer 
avail, she felt disposed to keep her doubts and forebod- 
ings confined to her own breast. 

For a time all went well. Roxy seemd a model of 
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wifely devotion, and Ross became more infatuated with 
her every day. She brightened the dreary old house like 
a sunbeam, and even Mrs. Dean’s prejudices were dis- 
armed when she observed the young creature’s pure and 
tender worship of her husband. . 

So it went on until one memorable morning, when 
Roxy, sitting curled up in one of ‘the deep window em- 
brasures, with a book in her hand, heard a strange step 
come quickly across the lawn. 

As she looked up, a swift, sudden pallor swept over her 


Her distress moved him alittle. Looking steadily into 
her eyes he said, just above his breath : 

**You know me, Roxy, and know it isn’t safe to play 
me false——” 

“T don’t wish to,” she interrupted, shuddering again. 
‘*You can trust me. I mean allIsay. Be on the watch. 
I will slip away as soon as I dare.” 

While he hesitated, the sound of Ross Vanderlyn's 
voice came from one of the rooms beyond. 

“Who is it, Roxy?” he called. The man lifted his 
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‘© What brings you here ?” she asked, in a whisper. 

“What brings me? Well, that’s a pretty question for 
youtoask. I shouldn’t be here, as you know very well, 
if you hadn’t come before me.” ° 

‘‘Hush !” she gave another quick glance over her 
shoulder. ‘‘ You must not remain another moment ; you 
must not !” she faltered, a kind of pleading earnestness in 
her voice. ‘‘Go, go away quickly, before any one else 
has seen you.” 

‘And leave you behind? Not if I know myself.” 
‘ “You must, you shall! I'll manage to meet you again 
—I swear I will! Go, now, before all is lost.” 


tered the house. Nobody was watching her. Ross had 
remained where she left him, standing at the open win- 
dow. And catching up her shawl from the back of a 
chair, she ran down one of the deserted halls, and stepped 
noiselessly out at a side-door. 

A full hour elapsed before she returned. There was a 
strange light in her eyes, and a red spot burned on either 
cheek, She went directly to her own room, and shut her- 
self in alone. 

A day or two later, Ross was walking through a grove 
not far from the house, when he saw his wife part abruptly 
from a strange man, who immediately struck into a path 
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that led across the fields in the direction of Stapleton. 
Curious and perplexed, Ross burried to Roxy’s side. She 
stood under a drooping willow, her face looking pale and 
drawn. 

“Do you know the man ?” he inquired, a little sternly. 

For a moment she hesitated. 

‘Yes, Ross,” she said then, springing into his arms 
with a sudden cry, and hiding her face on his shoulder. 
‘*Let me tell you all about it, He is from New York. I 
have been traced here, and, and——” 

Her voice died away in a choking sound, and she trem- 
bled like a leaf as she nestled in his arms. 

“Tt was not your father ?” Ross said, quickly. 

‘*No, only a messenger my father sent. He expected 
to take me back with him. Oh, Ross,” she cried, again 
catching her breath in sobs, ‘‘ you must never give me up! 
Don’t let them touch me. It would kill me to give up this 
happy life, and go back to the misery and cruelty from 
which you have delivered me.” 

“You shall never go back,” the young man replied, in 
a strangely moved tone. ‘Fear nothing. You are my 
wife, and no one shall part us.”” 

But Roxy's nerves are all unstrung, and some time 
elapsed before he succeeded in calming her. 

The next day proved a memorable one for Ross—he dis- 
covered the Vanderlyn jewels, for which he had sa long 
searched in vain. Roxy was not in the house at the time, 
and he hurried out to seek her. 

She stood close to a thicket in the bush-grown grounds, 
and Ross half fancied he heard a rustling of the thick 
branches as he drew near; but in the excitement of the 
moment he did not give the matter a second thought. 

**Oome, Roxy!” he cried, seizing hold of her arm. 

She shrank back, and looked at him with dilated eyes. 

** What is it?” she gasped, impressed by his manner, 
and yet at a loss what to conjecture. 


“T have something I wish to show you! Come 
quickly.” 

She breathed a sigh of relief as they hurried along the 
path, 


He led her up the wide staircase into one of the oldest 
roomsin the house. The walls were wainscoted with oak, 
and there was an unusual amount of ornate carving about 
the chimney-piece, 

“‘This was my grandfather's bedroom,” Ross said. ‘I 
have told you about the hidden jewels, my dear, and I 
always had a conviction they must be in this chamber. I 
have found them. See here.” 

Leading her up to the mantel, he suddenly pressed a 
hidden spring in the carving, and tbe raised shield that 
made the central ornament slipped aside, revealing a small 
receptacle. Within was a small iron box, the key in the 
lock. 

Ross lifted it out, and raised the lid. 

A sudden glare of light half-blinded them, and the im- 
prisoned gems, sparkling, glittering, and sending off 
brilliant coruscations, flooded the quaint old apartment 
with a glory all unusual. 

‘* Heavens! how beautifol!’ gasped Roxy, growing 
pale with delight. ‘I never thought of looking here for 
the jewels,” 

Ross glanced at her in surprise. 

“Did you ever search for them ?” he inquired, 

“No, no. That is, after we were married, and you had 
told me of the jewels, I did look once or twice. I thought 
it would be so nice to be the first to find them, Ross.” 

She scemed singularly confused. There was a fright- 
ened look on ber fxce, and she hid it by bending low over 
the jewels and pretending to admire them. 


«There must be thousands and thousands of dollars re 
presented in these gems,” she said, at length. 

“Yee, if they are all genuine, as I feel sure they must 
be. To-morrow I shall take some specimens to New York 
and have them tested.” 

He closed the box, and put it carefully back in ‘ts 
original hiding-place. 

“Tt will be safer there for the present than anywhere 
else,” he said. 

Early the next morning he kissed Roxy, and departed 
for the city. 

It was late when he retarned—twilight was stealing 
softly over the old mansion. Entering unannounced, he 
went directly up-stairs to restore to the iron box the stone 
he had taken away for inspection ; they were of the first 
water, the jewelers had said. 

The spring yielded reluctantly to his touch, it seemed, 
but the box was in its usual place. ‘oss tore it open. 

It was empty! Every gem had been abstracted | 

At first he could only gasp and stare and cling giddily 
to the chimney-piece, but slowly his strength and some 
degree of composure returned. 

**Roxy has taken charge of the jewels, of course,” he 
thought, ‘‘Tho foolish child was afraid to leave them 
here.” 

He strode down-staira. 

Mrs. Deane and Mabel were above in the drawing-room. 
Both looked pale and frightened, and started up in alarm 
at his entrance. 

“Where is my wife ?” he inquired. 

Mrs, Deane came toward him, trembling visibly. 

‘She is not here. Oh, Mr. Vanderlyn, try to be calm! 
T have a terrible calamity to disclose.” 

‘My wife, he repeated, in a sterner tone than before. 

**God forgive her! She is gone |” 

* Gone! Where!” 

‘Oh, do you not understand me?” cried the woman, 
wringing her hands. ‘She has left you—eloped |" 

‘It is false!” screamed Ross, sinking heavily into 4 
chair, ‘‘Eloped? How dare you utter such infamous 
slander ?” 

‘Let me tell you all I know; then you can judge of the 
truth of the assertion.” 

It was little enough. An hour after Ross left the hous 
in the morning, Mrs, Deane saw Rory steal out as though 
anxious to avoid observation. Her suspicions of some 
thing wrong had been aroused before this, and now ebs 
followed the girl into the shrubbery, and saw her meet 8 
strange man near the foot of the garden. The man threv 
his arm round Roxby’s waist, and kissed her lips as though 
they were very fond of each other. 

Mrs. Deane had expected to see something of “the sort, 
but it was impossible to suppress an indignant cry, 

The guilty couple heard it and turned. Instead af 
separating, however, they had walked away together in 
open defiance of the protest expressed in the housekeeper's 
exolamation. 

**Roxy came back presently, and shut herself in het 
own room,” Mrs. Deane said, in conclusion. ‘* That's the 
last I saw of her. When I went to call her to dinner she 
had gone, and I found this note pinned to one of the 
pillows.” 

Ross snatched the bit of crumpled paper the wozan 
produced, and read these words : 

“T have gained all, and more than I expected, in coming 
Vanderlyn Hall, and now leave it forever. It will be useless * 
pursue me.” 

The wretched man comprehended the truth at once 

Roxy had known of the hidden jewels, and was searching 
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for them when he found her living so quietly in the house. 
She had married him to make sure of them, and now had 
fled with the accursed gems to the arms of some more 
favored lover. 

A dangerous illness followed. While it lasted Mabel 
Deane watched over him like a ministering angel. By 
careful nursing and constant watchfulness she snatched 
him from the brink of the grave. But the very hour that 
convalescence began she withdrew to take up her solitary 
life again, and he saw her no more. 

When sufficiently recovered, Ross hurried to New York. 
Roxy was there, he felt assured, hidden in one of its 
many hanonts, He sought her ceaselessly everywhere, 
but always alone, 

Wicked, cruel and treacherous as she had been, he could 
not forget that she was his wife, 

Therefore, he refrained from calling the police-force to 
his aid. He would find and reclaim her if possible, but 
she should never be brought to justice, 

One morning a restless feeling took him down to the 
wharf, just as the steamer for Europe was getting ready to 
go out. 

People were coming and going, and friends parting 
with kisses and tears all around him, when, all of asudden, 
he felt something like a galvanic shock, and acold, deadly 
chill ran over him. 

‘Ob, Ben,” whispered ao sweet, frightened voice just 
behind him, “‘ we are lost! There’s a policeman in plain 
clothes standing beside the plank. He is watching for 
us!” 

“Hush! Don’t bea fool! Go carefully now !” 

Ross stood behind a pile of trunks, but as these whis- 
pered words reached his ears, he stepped out quickly and 
confronted two figures—a man supporting what seemed to 
be the bent, tottering form of a very old woman, dressed 
in black, and closely vailed. 

The woman threw up her hands, giving a suppressed 
shriek, 

Ross drew a deep breath, and starting forward inatinct- 
ively, irresistibly seized the heavy vail that mufiled her 
face and tore it violently away. 

He was unconscious of his own action until all was 
over, 

Until his dying day he will not forget the anguish and 
horror of the next moment, for he found himself looking 
right into the convulsed face of the lost woman who had 
been his wife ! 

He lived ages in that one moment while he stood staring 
at her, bis feet glued to the spot. Finally the man uttered 
a fearful imprecation, and attempted to draw his com- 
panion away. 

At that moment two strangers separated from the crowd, 
and coming up quickly, laid a hand upon each. 

‘You are our game,” one of them said. ‘ Better give 
in quietly.” 

The man turned like a wild animal, a hissing sound 
coming from his lips. His eyes glittered like a snake’s, 
and he braced himself for a straggle, but it was of no use. 

The cold muzzle of a revolver pressed against his 
temple left him no choice save to submit. 

The woman was white as a sheet, and the wrinkles 
painted profusely on her face, and the false, grizzled 
locks drooping over her forehead, made her look hideously 
like a devil. 

Turning upon Ross, she oried, almost with a snarl : 

“This is your work !” 

Then, quick as lightning, she drew a conesaled knife 
from the bosom of her dress and made a Innge at him. 

Her foot tripped in the rude planking of the floor—that 


was all that saved him. Recovering herself, she gave a 

single ory of rage, fury and despair, and, before any one 

leo interpose, had buried the knife to its hilt in her own 
som, 

They did what they could for her, but it was of no use. 

The beautiful, treacherous creature died before she 
could be removed from the spot. 

The jewels and precious stones Roxy had stolen were 
found skillfully sewn into her garmenta. It is probable 
that she was taking them to Europe, expecting to dispose 
of them there, 

She and her associate, Ben Burton, were old offenders, 
and the police were searching for them on a charge with 
which Ross had nothing to do. Ben was committed, 
tried, and sent to prison. 

* + * * od * 

Our story would be incomplete without a sequel, and we 
are glad there is one to add. It can be briefly told. One 
year subsequent to these events Ross married Mabel 
Deane, and thus crowned his life with true and abiding 
happiness, 

He is more than satisfied, for in Mabel he has found 
a treasure infinitely more precious than all the Vanderlyn 
jewels combined. 


MECCA AND ITS PILGRIMS. 
By T, F. KEANE (Hay MOHAMMED AMIN). 


TaovaH Mohammedans are divided into almost as many 
sects and schisms as Christians, they all agree on one 
point: that it is imperative on every Mohammedan who 
can afford it to make a pilgrimage to Mecca at some time 
in his life. Even those who have undertaken the pilgrim- 
age in childhood are bound to remake it when adult, 
This pilgrimage must be performed after prescribed rules 
and forms, and certain ceremonies must be gone through 
on the proper days; consequently, many thousands of Mo- 
hammedans assemble at Mecca from all parta during the 
pilgrim season ; some come in caravans across the Arabian 
deserts, the greater number by sea. It was at Jidda 
that I was enabled to join the train of a youthful Hindi 
Amér, whom I accompanied on pilgrimages to Mecoa and 
other places in the Holy Land of Islam, 

T sold such clothes as would be unsuitable, and pro- 
vided myself with a native wardrobe ; then the camels were 
laden and got under way. Following the example of my 
companions, I performed the greater ablution (bathing 
the entire person), and put on the pilgrim’s garb, which 
consists of two pieces of white or light-colored cotton 
fabric, one piece round the body over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm bare, the other round the loins, en- 
veloping the body from the waist to below the knee (the 
head is left uncovered and the upper part of the foot 
bare), and then said a two-prostration prayer, which is a 
supplementary act of devotion for special occasions. We 
afterward, with our camels, joined a large caravan outside 
the walls of Jidda. 

Our party was composed of about fifty men and women ; 
and, as only fifteen camels had been hired, ten with shug- 
dufs, or litters, and five pack-camels (four of these latter 
with shibriyahs), and as each shugduf and shibriyah car- 
ries only two, about twenty of our party had to walk by 
the camels, in company with fakirs or beggar-pilgrims, 
who were accepted as a matter of course, receiving char- 
ity in the shape of broken victuals and water, which latter 
has a money value, I had to share a shugduf with a 
pilgrim, who was my camel-mate during the whole pil- 
gtimago, and as, for reasons that will readily ssgszcst 
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pression I labored under was 
that we were instantly to 
plunge off in mad bounds 
across an exceedingly rough 
country, feeling, at the same 
time, pity for the poor beast, 
spiced with momentary expec- 
tation of a spill. But I found 
the road a_ perfectly level 
sandy plain, the camel crawl- 
ing along at a slow walk, jolt- 
ing more than the fastest pace 
of the hardest-trotting horse ; 
moreover, the platform on 
which you lie is on a level 
with the top of the animal's 
hump, and the whole struct- 
ure of the shugduf so top- 
heavy that it requires the 
nicest adjustment of weight 
on either side to prevent the 
saddle, to which the shugduf 
is securely lashed (but which 


themselves, I suppress all my 
companions’ names, I 

call him the ¢‘ third warrior,” - 
the junior of the three armed 
retainers“ who formed the 
Amér’s bodyguard. 

The kind of paniers, or lit- 
ters, in which we sat or lay at 
full length when riding, are 
known by the names of shug- 
duf or shibriyah. Inside the 
shugduf is a pocket for food, 
tobacco and other little neces- 
saries ; outside, at the end, and 
within easy reach, a wicker- 
basket containing a bottle of 
water. Having, by the help 
of a ladder, ascended into this 
construction of bent boughs 
and old bags, poised airily on —————— 
the hump of a camel, the im- MOROCCO PILGRIMS EMBARKING AT TANGIER. 


has no attachment whatever 
to the animal, merely adher- 
ing to its back in some mys- 
terious way), turning a com- 
plete somersault —a thing 
which not unfrequently hap- 
pens, for the art of balancing 
a shugdof is acquired only by 
long practice, 

My first night was one of 
the most wretched of my life, 
for the pitching and rolling of 
that desert-ship could not find 
its equal afloat. Old sailor as 
I was, I became exceedingly 
sick, a thing which had not 
happened to me for many 
years at sea. Our course, by 
the stars, was nearly east; 
and the distance, I was in- 
formed, twenty-eight miles to 
————————— Haddah, where we halted at 
THE CARPETS OF THE KHEDIVE LEAVING CAIRO FOR MECCA AND MEDINA. daylight. 
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Haddah is the stage, or half-way halting-place, between 
Jidda or Mecca. Here there gre about four or five 
square miles of cultivated ground, dotted over with groups 
of Bedawi huts, A stream of brackish water rises in the 
northeast and Hows a mile or two over stone-built water- 
courses before losing itself in the desert. 

In the shadé of a large, shedlike caravansary at Haddah 


we spent the day, praying, eating and resting ; and about 


an hour before sunset we started for Mecca. The road 
now became a more decided ascent, the hills around being 
higher and more rugged. At daylight, when we seemed 
to have reached the summit of a rocky platform, the in- 
creased intensity of the labbayks (pilgrims’ prayers) and 
the dismounting of those ahead told that ‘‘the Mecca” 
was in sight. 


The approach to Mecca by this road does not give a 
You arrive among collections of 


good view of the town. 
high stone buildings scattered over rocky slopes, then 
dismounting—for it is the proper thing to enter Mecca on 
foot, women and invalids alone excepted—you find your- 


self passing along rather wide streets, and between houses 
of some height. As you continue down hill the streets 
become more narrow and dirty toward the centre of the 
city, where a house had been prepared for us in the walks 
of the Haram, or square for public worship, around the 


Moslem Holy of Holies, the Caaba, 

Now here was I, a veritable ‘‘Britisher,” looking 
through a plain iron-barred window, estimating the di- 
mensions of that Mohammedan ‘ Hub of the Universe,” 


the Caaba, to die in view of which hundreds of thousands 


pauper themselves in their old age, and toward which 
millions of eyes turn with reverence five times daily. But 


my caloulating mood was soon cut short, for there was no 


escaping the forms and ceremonies appropriate to the 
occasion, which, tired and weary as I felt, kept me going 
the whole day. Besides the usual everyday five prayers 
and ablutions, we had to perform a two-prostration 
prayer in one part of the Haram and another in another 
part; to do the tawaf—a walk, or rather trot, round the 
Caaba seven times, kissing the Black Stone let into a 
corner of the building, and touching another atone in it, 
atevery circuit ; to run the El-Sai seven times, following a 
guide, about one-third of a mile through the streets re- 
peating proper prayers. This is done in commemoration 
of Hagar’s rnnning up and down searching for water on the 
same spot. The street is in the middle of the city, skirting 
the Haram on the east, and crossing the valley of Mecca in- 
directly from side to side. Lastly, the head must be 
shaved. I was now at liberty to take off the pilgrim’s 
garb. My companions only shaved as much of the top of 
their heads as could be covered by a skullcap, but I pre- 
ferred to do all the shearing, mustache-clipping, and 
nail-paring of the most close-shaving Mohammedan, leav- 
ing only my beard, the ends of my mustache, and two 
small locks under my temples. My headdress was a 
Tarkish tarbouche, with a long silk handkerchief tied 
round it; on my feet the Hindi sandals, a strip of Jeather 
protecting the entire sole of the foot, and kept on by a 
band over the instep and down between the big and 
second toes ; by way of breeches, a pair of Hindi cotton 
pyjamas, four feet round the waist and tight at the 
ankles ; a cotton tunio girded about the loins with several 
folds of a scarf ; and over all, an Arab-brown cloth mantle, 
having wide sleeves and reaching to the ankles. 


Thad often heard that this great concourse every year 


at Mecca, ostensibly on a pilgrimage, really meets for a 


great fair; but havitig made the journey I know that this 


is not e0. It is a true pilgrimage, the outcome of religion. 
The journey and hardships are undertaken professedly 


with an eye to the future, believed to be necessary for 
the salvation of the soul from punishment, and in the 
hope of the reward promised in the Koran. 

It will be understood that the community of Mecca is 
composed of the most bigoted, the fanatical scum of the 
whole Moslem world. Now, in any wholly Mohamme- 
dan town the precarious position of an unbeliever is well 
known ; but let a Jew, Christian, or idolater approach to 
defile ground so holy, and held in such veneration as is 
Mecca, to say that he would be stoned to death, torn in 
pieces, burnt, and his ashes sent out of the country, would 
only be repeating what I have heard Mohammedans de- 
clare. So that should any but a Mohammedan, from 
motives of curiosity, gain, or for adventure wish to enter 
the Hejaz, he must conform to the customs and habits of 
a Mohammedan, and adopt great caution. But let him be 
master of the thousand little signs and phrases of Moham- 
medan Freemasonry, and let him affect minutely all 
observances and points of etiquette, and sustain through- 
out a character for devotion, and he need fear no incon- 
venience in a place like Mecca. He may declare himself s 


Peckham Ryot, a native of Belgravia, or a country called ~ 


North, as I have done, and he will meet with courteous, 
polite credence, 

All through I made assurance my strong suit, and my 
acquaintance with India and hailing from Bombay my 
trump card ; but if ever really cornered, as on one or two 
occasions, 8 little handplay, implying that I was a recent 
convert, would in every case call forth nothing but ap- 
proval and commendation. To undertake an expedition 
of this kind was certainly a wild thing, and I suffered 
many qualms of conscience and felt the veriest hypocrite ; 
but having once entered into it there was no drawing 
back. I, in fact, acted the lie so well I believe it myself ! 
The name I had adopted, the “ Servant of the Prophet,” 
though common in several forms in India, was objected 
to by the most correct of our party as not strictly ortho- 
dox, for, said they, was not Mohammed himself the 
servant of God? I thought this would be very incon- 
venient, as bringing mo into uncoveted notice, and added 
‘Amin ” to the name I had already adopted, then drep- 
ping ‘‘the servant,” I became known as ‘‘ Mohammed 
Amin,” a Suni Mohammedan of the ‘‘ reasonable class,” 

I was now settled in Mecca, living the ordinary every- 
day life of a pilgrim waiting for the ‘‘ Great Pilgrimage.” 
My ablutions were performed with the water of the well 
Zem Zem—Hagar’s well in the wilderness, as tradition 
has it—and for appearance sake, I drank not a little of it, 
disagreeable as it was, being a mineral spring tasting like 
a weak solution of Epsom salts, and having a similar 
medicinal action. 

For each prayer said in Mecca, I was supposed to get 
credit for a thousand said eleewhero ; still it is not desir- 
able for any but the very devout to reside wholly in 
Mecca, as one’s sins are multiplied in like proportion. I 
was not supposed to have any intercourse with my harem, 
if I had one, nor to indulge in any feasting, sports, or 
amusements other than those allowable on religious 
grounds. Fighting and the shedding of blood were espe- 
cially to be abstained from, and killing cf vermin, flies, 
worms, etc., were almost equally reprehensible, on account 
of the probability of offending a ‘‘ djin”—a olass of spirit 
which is believed to take this form and to be especially 
abundant in Mecca. 

My food consisted of the native diet of India, two meals 
of curry and rice a day, morning and evening, supple- 
mented by any sweets, fruit, or tea at hand. I sometimes 
went out into the streets and purchased bread from the 
Tarkish soldiers, who sell their rations, and judging from 
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the quality of their; bread and the quantity they have to 
dispose of, they must be in clover here. 

After a week or ten days I found I could walk about the 
crowded bazaars without attracting notice, my fair com- 
plexion exciting no curiosity, nor my ignorance of Arabic 
giving me any inconvenience where so many nationalities 
were gathered, speaking more languages than I will stay 
to enumerate here, only mentioning that you may jostle 
against a Tartar, Malay, negro, and Tork round any 
Hindi tea-stall. 

About this time the end of the Fast Ramazan came, and 
the Great Feast lasting for three days brought out the 
whole population, decked in their gaudiest apparel, while 
the guns from the three Turkish forts fired a salute of 
twenty-one each day at the sunrise, noon, and sunset calls 
to prayer. The worship round the Caaba in the great 
equare was attended by immense numbers. There could 
not have been less than thirty thousand at the sunset 
prayer on the second day. It was an imposing spectacle 
to see those bearded, turbaned, hard, worldly men stand- 
ing, circle widening upon circle, round their sacred 
Caaba, silently following the imam as he praised God 
and blessed Mohammed. Then as from one voice rises the 
great cry, ‘‘God is great!” stirring emotions that must be 
felt to be appreciated, and simultaneously all bow and 
prostrate themselves with their faces to the earth. I have 
often stood in my window-recess going through these mo- 
tions, unconsciously wrapt in the scene before me; every 
bright-colored dress or brilliant turban a contribution to 
an extent of blended color which the eye could not take in, 
each wave of prostration is swept over this rainbow-tinted 
space, making aurora-like transformations. In the twi- 
light it was beautiful and impressive beyond most human 
displays, At this time the Caaba was opened, but I did 
not now venture to seek admission. 

The town lies in a basin among steep hills five to seven 
hundred feet high. The whole valley, about one mile and 
a half long by one-third of a: mile across, is packed and 
crammed with buildings of all shapes and sizes, without 
order, climbing far up the hills, with here and there a 
house on the summit of some rock, looking as though 
crowded out and waiting for a chance to squeeze into the 
confusion below ; a curious gray mass, flat-topped, to an 
European eye roofless, half plastered, for plaster in this 
climate is always either being put on or well advanced in 
coming off, but never to be seen in its entirety. The walls 
of the houses are of uncut stone and rubble from three to 
six feet thick, in very high buildings even thicker, but 
‘stone is used only for the sills of windows or jambs and 
arches of doorways, and very little brick is employed 
anywhere. Notwithstanding the substantial thickness of 
the walls, tottering rains may be found by the sides of 
the most thronged thoroughfares in every part of the city. 
Many of the houses are of great height, large and factory- 
like, full of little windows; seldom two adjacent houses 
face the same way or are the same height; nothing re- 
sembling a street could by any stretch of imagination be 
extricated from such a chaos of masonry. It was impossi- 
ble, even from an elevated point of view, to trace a hun- 
dred yards of open space between houses in any direction 
-except on the outskirts of the town, where two or three 
suburbs straggle off, and where the ground is not so 
thickly built over. From the midst of all the Haram stands 
out most prominently the main feature of Mecoa, Itisa 
large quadrangular open space, its longest direction north- 
east by east and southwest by west, inclosed within four 
arched colonnades, 190 yards by 127. Houses are built 
up close to it, except on the east, where it is bounded - by 
8 atreot, 


The arcades, which are twenty-five feet high, have 
thirty-six little domes on the long and twenty-four on the 
short sides, running along the centre of the top, which is 
fifty feet wide; but at the principal entrances on the 
north and west there begins a widening of the roof, with 
two more rows of domes. Thess I did not count, and 
under the arcades the projection of the roof is not appa- 
rent, the space being occupied by offives. There are six 
tall minarets, placed at intervals round the outside of the 
inclosure, one or two of which must be over 150 feet 
high, Stone pathways lead across the graveled square to 
a paved oval space round the Caaba, a plain, unorna- 
mented oblong of closely-pointed, massive, cyclopean 
masonry, thirty-eight feet by thirty, and forty feet high, 
as I afterward ascertained. It is covered with a heavy 
black cloth, which has a good deal of silk in it. Ten feet 
from the top a band runs around about two and a half 
feet deep, very richly worked in bullion, with the Calama, 
the Mohammedan profession of faith, the whole of tha 
cloth being damasked with the same characters, The 
marble pavement, polished by the feet of the pilgrims, 
glistens in the sun. There are a few little buildings in 
the square, such as an erection over the weH (Zem Zem) 
and the stations of the imams of the different sects, 
Flocks of blue-rook pigeons fly about the square, perch- 
ing on every available ledge not covered with little wire 
spikes. This is all Ican show you from my present stand- 
point. 

My measurements were obtained by a regular system, 
which I followed on every opportunity, I always carried 
a bamboo stick exactly a yard long, which I dropped 
down carelessly as I moved about. No one suspected the 
zealous devotee crawling on his hands and knees at night 
round the holy Caaba was, by way of a prayer, mumbling 
the number of times he moved his stick. The height of 
buildings I got by measuring their shadows, All the 
measurements given are tolerably acourate, and were 
noted down at the time. 

On the afternoon of this day I ventured into the Haram 
alone for the first time. The general solemn expression 
of the faces around you is very noticeable ; everybody has 
on his Sunday-go-to-meeting conntenance, and converses 
in a subdued tone, while those sitting have their feet care- 
fully tucked under—a point of etiquette everywhere, bul 
especially in the Haram—and those lying down have their 
feet turned from the Caaba. Should you carry your 
shoes in your hand, you must hold them sole to sole, and 
no one would think of spitting while in the Haram, except 
on the soles of his shoes. Only privileged beggars are to 
be met with in the Haram, such as maimed or very old. 

arties of devotees sit in circles droning out short pray- 
ers, over and over, hour after hour, with a uniformity of 
sound and expression—ecstatio grunts and swaying of the 
body that becomes simply bewildering. After some hours 
enthusiasts go into a religious frenzy and work them- 
selves up to foaming inarticulate idiotey. I have seen 
these fits present the symptoms of epilepsy. This is con- 
sidered rather a gift, and the possessor is looked upon 
with great reverence. 

I accommodated myself to circumstances so rapidly that 
in six weeks I was as much at homo as if I had been a 
Mohammedan all my life. I formed friends, had little 
tifts and jealousies with my companions in the household 
—woe all having the same interests, and even eating out of 
the same plates, without offering to bite, though the dis- 
position to do so is strong. 

After the evening meal we all used to sit round a lamp 
in the middle of the room, eatiag, smoking and telling 
stories, 


— 
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is not very “inviting,” but it 


is characteristic, 


I soon became quite an 


Eastern swell—my tunic of 


the whitest, my turban of the 
largest and brightest; and 
besides, I felt rather an im- 


portant personage, a house- 


holder, and possibly entitled 
to a vote for a Kasi (judge), 
though I did not test my 
rights. The idea of any 
rowdy Arab questioning me 
as to who I was never entered 
into my calculations ; I swag- 
gered about anywhere and 
everywhere, but I was doomed 
to be let down in a manner 
that rather astonished my 
weak nerves. 

One day I was passing 8 
large college on the outskirts 
of the town, when about 150 
students, from five to fifteen 
years of age, were out play- 
ing. I staid to look on at 


PILGRIMS ON THEIR WAY THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL, 


Iinvented many wonderful stories to amuse them, and 
found, here as everywhere, truth less credited than 
fiction. When I professed to have seen the late Sultan, 
Abdool Azis, and her Majesty Queen Victoria, no credit 
was given me; even an attempt to describe their appear- 
ance would not carry conviction. 

One day I came home and found the Amér had sud- 
denly made up his mind to start on a long-talked-of pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and that four of the party and 
myself were to be left to occupy the house till his return. 
Before they left, the Amér’s publio purse-bearer gave me 
thirty dollars for the support of my companions and 
myself while he was away. 

The first thing we did in the morning after the Amér’s 
departure was to organize a 


their games, and was much 
amused watching them, when 
a little Hindi child near me shouted, ‘*Oh, look at the 
Christian !” I shall never be able to guess what put it 
into that son of Iblis’s head, Perhaps he had seen 
Englishmen in India, and was struck with a fancied re- 
semblance; or it may have been only forfun. Nothing 
of the kind had yet happened to me, and as this was un- 
expected it took me very much aback. All the young 


imps in the neighborhood took up the cry; and one great 
hulking brute stepped up to me and said, in a blustering 
manner: ‘ Christian dog, if you are a Mohammedan 
make the profession of your faith.” 

Now I am one of the most peacefully-disposed of men, 
yet all my life I have been getting dragged into fights. I 
suppose I must look like a fellow easily put upon, whereas 


general clean-up. The sleep- 
ing apartment, a room fifteen 


feet by twelve, had never been 
swept, and was filthy. We 
threw into the street (this 
being the custom of the coun- 
try) eight large packing-cases 
full of rags, fragments of food 
in different stages of rot, 
broken pots, bottles, tins, old 
shoes, straw, torn matting 
and sticks. Besides all this, 
two snakes, a dead cat, a 
great many rats and mice, 
both dead and alive, and 
about five or six pounds 
weight of maggots out of one 
corner. I was afraid to raise 
the carpet ; heaven knows what 
awful disclosures might have 
foitlowed! All this brought a 
perfect treasure-trove to our 
boy in the way of lost trifles, 
and I found a ball of opium, 
which I pocketed. I am aware 
+he foregoing savory fragment 
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I have a Bedawi aversion to dirt as an article of diet. 
This beggar riled me, and I did not feel at ull disposed to 
give an account of myself tohim. No, I just took the 
fellow by the shoulders, and administered a kick that 
must have made him see stars, I could not have per- 
petrated a more un-Mohammedan act. Instead of deliver- 
ing myself of profuse expressions of devotion and faith, 
as a Mohammedan does on the slightest provocation, I 
bad offered to my very proper interrogator one of the 
greatest indignities possible to 1 Mohammedan—I had 
struck him with a shoe. It- brought a yell of “Ya! 
Christian” from its recipient, taken up by the whole 
crew. I had put my foot in it, I attempted to make a 
dignified retreat, when—whirr !—close past my ear flew a 
blue object (a pigeon I thought), but it lit a few feet ahead 
with a clatter that showed the kind of blue rock it was, 
and another followed, fetching me one on the skull, that 
would have “settled the number of my mess” but for the 
thickness of my too attractive headdress. 

These Meccan youths are from constant practice able to 
deliver a stone as straight as a pistol-shot, Ilooked round 
an instant, and saw that the whole swarm had entered 
into the holy work. Stones were coming from all direc- 
tions; I was getting some hard blows, and had to defend 
my face with my hands. Suddenly one on the knee and 
another in the small of the back brought me down ; when 
up again I did not know which way to turn. A pretty 
little Arab child was struggling to heave a rock he could 
scarcely lift; I made a rush, seized the squalling brat in 
my arms, and a run of about twenty yards brought me to 
a long wall, to which I turned my back and held the kick- 
ing little wretch before me as ashield. This bewildered 
my tormentors for a moment; then on they came again, to 
rescue young struggling Ibrahim, as I heard them call 
him. The struggle was short and sharp; Ibrahim got 
terribly mauled, chiefly by his friends. I was some- 
what of an old hand at a scrimmage. I watched my 
chance, bolted, and got about twenty yards’ start before 
I was missed, and the pack set out in full cry after me. 
A Torkish guardhouse was close at hand, into which I 
rushed, passed the sentry, and squatted down behind him 
out of breath, arms and legs aching with bruises, and 
completely blown ; however, I was safe for the moment 
and had fime to pull myself together. In the meantime 
a crowd of Arabs and negroes was gathering, and the 
word “A Ohristian !” was passed, and the Turkish guards 
were giving me very black looks. One of the soldiers 
went for an officer, and returned in a minute or two with 
& young lieutenant. 

It was quite a relief to see him in his Paris-out uni- 
form. He came up to me and at once addressed me 
in French; but I artlessly replied: ‘‘I cannot speak 
Turkish,” and proceeded on to declare that ‘ Allah was 
great, all praise be to Allah! there is only one God, 
Mohammed is his prophet,” working myself up gradually 
till at last I rushed ont of the guardhouse, saw an old 
friend—an Arab slave-dealer, who in his negotiations with 
the Amér had smoked many of my cigarettes—seized his 
stick and went for the promising young crowd with 
“sons of burot fathers” and a torrent of similar abuse. 
The men now all took my side, and the old slave-dealer 
laughingly apologized for the excess of zeal in the rising 
generation, while even the Turkish sentry helped to dis- 
perse the boys with a parting stone, and the lieutenant 
showed me out into a.back way by which I could go 
home without being further annoyed. On my way I 
etrayed ‘into a coftee-shop to arrange my disordered robes. 
After a smoke and a oup of coffee I began to feel a little 
more myself, and limped home, 
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I told my companicns I was very eiok (I really was ins 
good deal of pain), and that I would go and sleep in a 
little closet off the cooking-room so as not to be disturbed 
by noiseor visitors, Into this room, about eight feet by four, 
I moved my clothes and blankets, and did not stir out of 
it till the Amér’s return —about three weeks, during which 
there were many friendly inquiries for me. I heard no 
more of ‘the Christian” row, and the “third warrior” 
was very much surprised and would scarcely believe it 
when I told him of it some time after. 

Onr living averaged about one dollar a day. As I kept 
an account of all the money spent, I can give an example 
of a fair day’s expenditure. 


Provisions Ong Day For Five PEoPie. 
(1 Ratl, nearly 14 or.) Piastres. Parras. 


Meat—Camel, 5 ratl: Mutton, 8 ratl.......... 5 = 
Vegetables for Curry— Parsley, Beetroot, 

Bavish Marrow, Carrot.........0..-0+ 4 _- 
Broad, 2 ratl....... cece cece eee te ee ee ee eee 2 
Water, 20 gallons—4 small goat-skins brought 

to the house. .......cece eee e ee seeeeeeee 3 —_ 
Sugar, 4 ratl... .... edie dia eaGaasee aneees 2 —- 
Dates (best common) 1 ratl.............e sees 2 - 
Wood for flra...... 02. cece cece cee cence eeeese 2 _- 
Lentils, 24 ratl...........ee cece cee ene eeeee . 1 = 
Milk, about 134 pint............. 0. cece eee e ee 1 - 
Chillies and other Spices for Curry..........+ - 20 
Sour Milk for Curry.........cceeeceecceeveees - 20 
TOs 24.02. Sc ccs ase sa grene Sitiele!t ache avisintete eifie'S 6 te - 20 
Tobacco, % oz. Tarkish..........cesccecee cece 1 - 
Lamp Oil, Paraffin..... 1.0.0... secesceeees - 10 
Sundries —Shaving, Fruit, Sweets, Pocket 

Money, etc.........ccereence eoeceenee 4 10 

28 il 


Besides this we had rice, ghee and tamarinds in the 
house, of which we consumed daily—rice, eight pounds ; 
ghee, four ounces; tamarinds, halfa pound. This is very 
sumptuous living, indeed, for Hindis ; quite as good and 
more varied than we got at the Amér’s table. 

On the day before the new moon in December the 
Amér returned loaded with purchases, As 1 now felt 
perfectly safe, I came out and began to move about; gave 
up opium suddenly, and found my nerves much affected 
in consequence. A stranger coming into the room would 
startle me, I dare not let any one pass behind me, 
always backing up to the wall, and it was some days 
before this wore off. On the day of the new moon, I was 
so ill that I was unable to pray, thereby missing much ; 
for a prayer at Mecca on this day scores something enor- 
mous, though I forget exactly how many thousand rupees 
given in charity it is supposed to equal. 

Daring the next few days I visited a number of holy 
places about Mecca, the name of which is legion, there 
being scarcely a spring or hill which is not said to be the 
scene of some remarkable event in the life of either Adam, 
Eve, Abraham, Hagar, Ishmael, or some other holy per- 
sonage ; while as for Mohammed, there is no end to it. 

Such of these places as I did visit I will now attempt to 
describe. The Caaba, in the middle of the Haram, is 
called the Centre of the World. Toward this Mohamme- 
dans in all parts of the earth face when praying. The 
whole ground within the outer bounds of the arcades is 
deemed part of heaven, to which it will return on the last 
day. The architectural design of the whole is such that I 
know of no other structure or edifice with which to com- 
pare it. It is entered from the streat by doorways of dif- 
ferent sizes—the two largest are on the northern and 
western sides, the Gate of Abraham in the weatern being 
very high and arched, and really fine. There are a dozen 
other public entrances and a number of smaller private 


' devices, respectively and promiscuously. 
’ gists of rows of ‘arches, and all round three arches trans- 
- versely springing from every pillar, dividing the ceiling 
‘into three rows of small domes, except at the corners, and 
-at the principal portals, where ingenious, bewildering 
‘ non-uniformity baffles description. From the top of each 
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doorways and windows, The tower being some ten feet 
above the level of the square, you descend, at all the en- 
trances, either a steep paved incline, a flight of steps, or 
an irregular compound of both, into the arcades, which 
are about fifty feet wide, and paved throughout with lime- 
stone and a greenish orystalline stone common in the 
neighborhood, laid very unevenly and in small oblong 
blocks. ' The roof is supported on three rows of thirty-six 


- pillars on the longer and twenty-four pillars on the shorter 


sides,. - 
Every fourth pillar is hexagonal, about four feet thick ; 


-the rest are plain round pillars, something more than a 


foot in diameter, either of sandstone or limestone. The 
capitals ‘are thé only ornamental stonework in the build- 
ing;. they are carved with flower, scroll, or angular 
The roof con- 


transverse arch a large lamp is suspended, and under 


. the inner arches facing toward the Caaba there hang from 


@ crossbar, reaching from pillar to pillar, five lamps to 
each arch. 

The square itself is graveled and divided by narrow 
pavements. ‘There are three bronze date-trees, about 


- twelve feet high, with lamps hanging to the ends of their 
fronds midway between the Caaba and the arcades, All 


round on the gravel at intervals are placed stacks of earth- 
enware bottles containing water of Zem Zem for the use 
of the pilgrims. 

The well is about eighty feet from the northeast corner 
of the Canba. It has an irregular, shambling building 
over it, roofed by a large cupola, a small dome, and occu- 
pies an area of about seventy feet square. Onthe eastern, 
western, and southern sides of the Caaba, at about the 
same distance as the well, are three other unimportant 
erections, with rather more than their share of lamps. On 
the northern side, abont thirty feet distant, Abraham’s 


‘ Stone is deposited in s small house thirty feet high by six 


by eight feet square, having a large heavy woodén door on 
its north side, 

This is the ‘stone which acted as a stage for Abraham 
when building the Caaba, I did not see the stone, as it 
can only be seen by paying very highly, and few can 
afford it; but it is popularly believed to have Abraham’s 
footprint onit. - About eight yards off on each side of this 
building there are two six-sided stone pulpits, three feet 
thick and twelve feet high, topped with a stone railing, 
and mounted by a set of stone steps on the opposite side 


- to that facing the Caaba. At each of these pulpite com- 


mences a row of lamp-posts about ten feet high, extend- 


’ ing all round the Oaaba, about fifteen feet distant from 


one another, and having between every two posts seven 
lamps suspended from crossbars, each post being sur- 
mounted by a gilded crescent. Outside this circle the 
pavement extends about twenty feet, and is the same as 
that under the arches, while that within the cirole of lamps 
is a pavement composed of smooth flagstones about 
eighteen inches below the level of the square. 

On the western side of the Caaba is a horseshoe wall 
four and a half feet high and three feet thick, its ends to- 
ward the Caaba, leaving a passage between, inclosing a 
semicircular space thirty feet in diameter, in the middle of 
which is the tomb of Ishmael with an engraved slab of 
marble. The base of the Caxba is surrounded by a marble 
rim about two and a half feet wide and one foot high, and 
into this a namber of brass ringbolts are let, having a 


four-inch cotton rope passed through them, to which the 
lower edge of the Oasba cover is laced. There are threa 
openings in this cover—one in the east end of the north 
side is a heavy bullioned curtain before the silver-plated 
door in the Caaba, which is of ordinary size, about seven 
feet from the ground; near this, but right on the corner 
of the building, is a round hole in the cover about five 
feet in circumference, and its lower border about two feet 
above the base rim of the Caaba, showing a massive silver 
boss, with ears for securing it to the stonework, and set so 
deeply into this that the face is concealed by the silver 
rim when in the act of kissing it, is the Black Stone. This 
is about the size of a man’s head, of a brownish-black, 
glassy substance, like obsidian, presenting rounded ine- 
‘qualities of surface, as if from fusion or fracture, 

There is a belief that the Black Stone will float in water ; 
this most likely means that it is momentarily buoyant 
after being thrown in, which might be true if it contained 
& great number of cavities or bubbles, as a piece of obsi- 
dian often does. And another general belief is that tbe 
stone is white, but that its surface has been blackened by 
defilement. 

There are two or three versions of the history of this 
stone, but the most generally received one is, that it is the 
angel who had charge of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden turned into stone for allowing them to be beguiled 
by the serpent into eating the ‘‘ wheat,” and that he will 
be restored at the last day. 

In the southeast corner of the Caaba there is another 
piece cat ont of the cover about three feet high and 
eighteen inches wide, exposing one of the corner-stones 
of the building, a small oblong granite blook, very much 
polished by the touchings it receives at the hands of 
pilgrims performing the tawaf. On the west side from the 
top of the Caaba is a gold-plaited spout, appearing from 
below to project about four feet from the building, to be 
about a foot wide and six inohes high at the sides, The 
rainwater off the flat roof of the Caaba is discharged 
through this, and when it rains there is a free fight among 
the pilgrims to get under it. Considering the open-air 
character and the dimensions of the whole, the place is 
kept in good order and repair, the whitewash and paint all 
appearing fresh and clean. 

The colors employed are black, mauve, Indian-red and 
yellow wash, each stone on the inside and much of the 
outer walls being painted one of these colors with a 
system of avoiding anything like rule. There are also 
large whitewashed spaces on these walls occupied with 
chapters of the Koran, and the stones of the arches are 
painted like those in the walls, as are the stones in built 
pillars. The domed ceiling is cleanly whitewashed, and 
the plaster on the top and front of the arcades and build- 
ings is kept in constant repair, while the whole place is 
cleaned out by gangs of sweepers twice a day. The 
building ocoupies within its outer walls a space of eight 
and a quarter acres, 

The behavior in the Haram is much better than in most 
Mohammedan mosques. During the day crowds sit about 
or promenade under the shade of the arcades until a call 
to prayer, when all join in for about a quarter of an hour, 
the noonday prayer being the longest. After sunset the 
2,860 lamps are lit, and many groups of pilgrims sit 
round private colored lamps, which add greatly to the 
general brilliancy, until after the last evening prayer, 
when the Haram becomes deserted, all who are not actually 
employed in performing some act of prayer or devotion 
are, after this hour, turned out by ths attendants, ® 

Jebel Nur, four miles northeast of Mecca, is a steep 
conical hil} rising some 900 feet above the sand level; 
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the valley maintains 
a level of its own, a4 
water would. In the 
ascent you pass round 
to the north side, 
where you see that it 
would have been im- 
possible to ascend 
further on that side, 
and find a difficult 
though perfectly 
practicable path lead- 
ing to the summit. 
Half-way up this path 
there is a rainpool in 
the rock. Here you 
may perform your 
ablutions before as- 
cending to the very 
apex of the cone, 
where a small dome 
is erected over a fis- 
sure in the solid 
rocks, some eight feet 
long by three feet 
deep, said to have 
been made by a slip 
of the Angel Gabriel's 
instrument while re- 
moving the black 
spot (sin) from the 
heart of Mohammed 
preparatory to giving 
him his _prophet’s 
commission, Further 
down on the south 
sid re two small 
caves, in which Mo- 
hammed ‘ concealed 
himself at the time 
of his persecution in 
Mecca, 

Umrah, about four 
miles southeast of 
Mecca, is a deep pool 
or janlo, built round, 
about one hundred 
feet by filty feet 
square, There are 
steps leading down 
to the water, in which 
the pilgrims wash. 
This is said to have 
deen one of Moham- 
nied’s favorite places 
of resort for prayer 
and meditation. 

At this time, about 
six feet of the lower 
part of the Caaba 
cover, which had be- 
come very ragged by 
pilgrims leaning 
against it, was raised 
all round and re 
placed by white 
calico, adding greatly 
to the effect by con- 
trast with the black 
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and gold. Pilgrims were now 


arriving in crowds; all the 
great caravans had come, the 
town was packed till there 
was scarcely standing- room 
in some of the streets. 

If, at this time, the con- 
gregation in the Haram had 
been analyzed, different na- 
tionalities would have been 
found in about the following 
proportions: Turks, five per 
cent.; Arabs, fifteen ; Hindis 
(Mohammedans from India), 
twenty ; Malays, five; Ne- 
groes, ten; Persians, ten; 
Maghribis, fifteen; Syrians, 
six; Tartars, five; Bedawin, 
three; and a nondescript 
rabble from China, the west 
coast of Africa or Russia, and 
wild Darwaysh -looking sav- ~ 
ages from God knows where, 
five per cent. 

The Turk certainly appears 
to advantage as the most civ- 


ilized, clean, and sensible of 
them all; bad as he is, he 
is as much superior to other Easterns as any European 
nation is to him. The Turks, as a ruling power, are 
hated and feared not only by their unwilling subjects, the 
natives of the Hejaz, but by all other Mohammedans, both 
on account of their adoption of European costume and 
their introduction of such Christian innovations as forks 
and chairs, and, it is whispered, even wine into the holy 
Mecca ; so that none allow them to be Mohammedans 
more than in name, 

The next in importance are the Arabs, sanctified 
Meccans, who honor you by accepting charity. Bluster- 
ing, ‘‘ frauds,” swindlers to a man, trained from infancy 
to the rooking of the pilgrim-pigeon, they are perfect in 
every dodge and art of crimping and caging. Imams, 
muezzins, and nearly all posts of religious and civil author- 
ity, from the High Sheréf downward, are held by Arabs, 

The Hindi element much exceeds, perhaps even doubles, 
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the Arab, and the pilgrims from India almost equal in 
number those from all other parts of the East, except the 
Bedawin and Arab population of the country round, 
which must be almost depopulated on the day of assem- 
bling at Arafat. 

A good many pilgrims come from Afghanistan and 
enjoy a very evil repute in Mecca, They are all known 
by the name Sulaymani. 

The Malays come in great numbers, considering the 
long sea voyages. They never set out on a pilgrimage 
without suffivient funds to insure their return. Quiet and 
fairly honorable in their dealings, yet close-fisted, they 
are the most rational of the pilgrims, the only ones who 
understand managing the cantankerous Bedawin. 

The negroes are the porters, water-carriers, and per- 
formers of most of the real labor in Mecca. Happy, 
healthy, well fed, well clothed (as such things go in Mecca, ) 

they are slaves, proud of their 


masters, in a country where 
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the slave is ‘honored only 
after his master.” 

The Persians move rather 
under a cloud in Mecca on 
account of their unorthodox 
doctrines, keep very much to 
themselves, and pray together 
in parties. I believe they 
nearly all come by land, and 
many of them on_ horses 
which they bring with them. 

Maghribis are the Arabs of 
North Africa, a malodorous 
brawling horde, principally 
remarkable for neglect of the 
practices of their faith, espe- 
cially ablution. 

Tartars and Bokharans— 
powerful, well-built races of 
very large men with Russian 
complexions and rosy cheeks 
—oome the whole pilgrimage 
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on foot from the most remote parts of Central Asia, 
some ocoupying five or six months on the journey. They 
perform all minor pilgrimages most assiduously. They 
go about enveloped in their thick woolen garments on 
the most scorching day in the desert, and are as dirty as 
any others, or dirtier, 

Friday, December 14th, was the day of standing to 
Arafat. - This is called the ‘Greater Pilgrimage,” and is 
attended by far greater numbers than ordinary. On De- 
cember 13th all the gathering of nations which had 
hitherto loaded almost to bursting the small valley of 
Mecoa was shot out, discharged—I can give no better 
idea. In twenty-four hours this army of 200,000 strong, 
every one his own general, every one his own commissary, 
evacuated Mecca almost to a man, marched about eleven 
miles east, and camped on the plain near Mount Arafat ; 
this march must at least have been confused, but with 
every man doing his worst to make a rout of it (for it is 
intended to be figurative of Mohammed's flight from 
Mecca) confusion was. no name for it. 

We mounted the camels at the door, and it took us two 
hours to get over the first mile through the streets, so 
thronged were they with camels ; sometimes the shugdufs 
would get entangled and be torn nearly off; the inmates, 
it women, Would scream and pray ; if men, curse and pray, 
notwithstanding the guard which they are supposed to 
keep over their tongues on this solemn occasion ; and 
predominant over all rose the oft-repeated shrill ‘lab- 
bayks,” to which I added my quota of discordance, enter- 
ing intothe thing gleefully. 

In the narrow streets the shugdufs would get jammed 
together, and no advance could be made for some minutes ; 
but as the crush all tended in one direction, we were at 
last carried ont of the town into the open roads, and 
pessed on with the current—one continuous stream of men 
and animals flowing out of Mecca toward Muna, a village 
at which we arrived about three p.x, 

Muna lies in a pass some two or three hundred yards 
across and half a mile long, between two abrupt rocky 
ridges about two or three hundred feet high. Low houses 
line the pass at the sides of the Arafat road, which is about 
eighty feet wide, Here rows of provision, tea, or tobacco 
stalls had been set up, and the place for the time had be- 
come a fair. 

I took up my post to watch the crowds passing in their 
- uniform white dresses, for although the women do not 
wear the pilgrims’ garb, they must dress in white. Isoon 
became aware from the greater commotion and a general 
pressing from the middle of the street that something was 
going to happen. I was told the “‘Sheréf” was coming, 
and in a minute or two the head of the procession ap- 
peared. 

First came the Sheréf’s vanguard, about 100 bare-backed 
camels, each ridden by two armed Bedawin, a spearman in 
front and a matchlock-man behind. Though the raga- 
muffins exerted themselves madly, and appeared to be 
riding furiously, they made little headway, their very hurry 
and confusion retarding theiradvance. I never sawa more 
barbarous, savage exhibition than these excited, ferocious- 
looking warriors, with their long matted locks and the 
twenty-five foot spears, surmounted with tufts of ostrich 
feathers, © 

Close bebind came other camel-riders, playing on 
reed instruments like short flageolets, keeping very good 
time, and producing much noise; the musio was in 
keeping with time and place, After them followed a led 
camei in crimson cloth and gold ornaments, said to be 
carrying something belonging to the Caabs. What was 
visible was a piano-case-shaped atructure about four feet 


high, covered with red cloth, and a lot of bells hanging 
on its front side, which made a great jangling at every 
step of the camel, Behind this followed a rabble of armed 
functionaries on foot, carrying breech-loading and revolv- 
ing guns and rifles, spears, swords, and anything to kill 
with, from a Deringer to a battle-ax. After these came 
twelve led horses in gold and silver trappings, follow- 
ing one another in line—light bays and chestnuts in 
tather too good condition for work, but compact, muscu- 
lar, pretty little animals, ernoh one handsomer than the 
last; and if they had gone on following one another all 
day, you could not have taken your eyes off. 

Then came the Sheréf himself, riding an iron-gray horse 
somewhat higher than the led ones, with exceedingly 
slight limbs and neck, giving the idea of light weight 
and great speed, but pacing quietly and unooncernedly 
through the mob without as much as turning its lovely 
little head. 

The Sheréf himself was dressed in the costume of s 
Bedawi Shaykh—light-blue mantle, worked in gold about 
the shoulders and collar, fastened in front with a thick 
gold cord and tassels; on his head the ordinary silk head- 
dress of the Bedawi, kept on by a camel’s-wool ring round 
the top of the head. He is a slight, wiry, well-made man, 
below the medium height ; his complexion would be con- 
sidered very dark even for a Bedawi, almost black. He 
has a small, round bullet head, and that peculiar cast of 
countenance which provokes you to say he has a face like 
a monkey, notwithstanding his very shrewd, intelligent 
expression. His beard and mustache are short and 
scrubby, and I should guess him at under forty years of 
age. His years, however, are hard to judge, and he might 
be any age from twenty-four to forty. 

At distanccs of about twenty yards respectfully followed 
his nephews or sons. Both were mounted on chestnut 
horses, and dressed like the Sheréf. At this part of the 
procession were a great number of followers, bearers of 
wands of office, mounted and foot armed attendants, some 
in pilgrim’s garb and some in ordinary galu-dress. At a 
distance of fifty yards behind these rode a number of 
Turkish officers clearing the way for the Pasha. A line 
of Mamelukes in uniform, armed with sabres and ‘ Win- 
chester” repeating-carbines, were drawn up on each side 
of the road ; between them the Pasha passed in a new 
shiny barouche drawn by two chestnut carriage-horses, 
with coachman and footman dressed in civilized livery, 
and the Pasha, a gray old gentleman, in a well cut suit of 
black cloth. Imagine the contrast between them and 
their surroundings! Close behind followed two brass 
twelve-pounder fieldguns drawn by mules, and a regiment 
of infantry. This ended the procession, which encamped 
about a mile further on. Then men and animals, with 
now and then detachments of Turkish troops, kept sweep- 
ing by till two a. «., when I lay down on my blanket ina 
corner of the room. 

I remember feeling very uncomfortable on the next 
morning—the day on which I was to acquire the honored 
titlo’ of Haji, and witness a scene, which it is given to few 
Europeans to see. I felt a sort of depression, as though I 
required to be brought up to the sticking-point. 

About eight a. a1. our party started. I preferred to walk 
by the camels, and mingle with the throng, giving my 
mount to one of my companions. As we passed along the 
valleys between, the rocky hilla became more open, and 
the crowds were able to disperse themselves over wider 
roads, 

About eleven a.m. we reached the large, sandy, depreased 
plain of Arafat, occupying an area of some four or five 
square miles. In the northeast is ‘Mount Arafat,” a 
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small hill, about 200 feet high, composed of large masses 
of gray granite, at the base of quite a respectable little 
mountain, the ‘* Mount of Mercy.” 

We pitched our tents about a third of a mile south of 
this hill, As soon as this work was completed, I went off 
alone to the top of Mount Arafat. The scene from here 
was—TI shall not be surprised if it flits across my mind 
on my deathbed. 

As I looked down on the great throng—a gray rippling 
sea of black heads and white bodies, extending from the 
sides of the hill, thickly clothed with men to a mile and a 
half off on the south and half a mile across—and remem- 
bered the distant countries from which they came, and 
what brought them, it was impossible to help a feeling 
almost of awe. 

The practice among the pilgrims seemed to be to come 
up on the hill, say one or two prayers, remain a quarter 
of an hour or so, and return to the plain, 

On the top there is a small colonnade, an obelisk about 
fifteen feet high, and some low stone walls, All over the 
hill the crowd was so great that it was very difficult to get 
from one place to another, even by climbing walls and 
jumping from rock to rock. On the sides of the hill are a 
number of platforms, built up or hewn out of the rock, 
and a winding road, much of it composed of steps in the 
rock. At the bottom of the hill is a graveled terrace 
forming a road between the hill and a large reservoir of 
water at its base, and another tank about one hundred 
yards south. ‘The sides of these tanks were occupied the 
whole day by pilgrims performing the ‘‘lesser ” ablution. 

As the afternoon wore on the press on the hill became 
greater, the crowd so dense as to literally bear you up. 
Many women had got on the hill and were being much 
crushed, some people were trodden under foot and forced 
into the crevasses of the rocks, I managed to battle my 
way out of it, and began to make for our tents, I had 
been pushing across the plain for a quarter of an hour or 
80, and was well out of the thick of the crowd, when I was 
“*brought up all standing” by a confused roaring behind 
me, and, looking back, saw all the men taking off their 
upper pieces of cloth and waving them over their heads, 
uttering, ‘Allah !” ‘Mohammed !” and other exclama- 
tions, It seemed to begin at a preconcerted signal, 
whether the afternoon call to prayers or the end of the 
sermon, I did not know. This shouting would last for a 
few minutes at ita height, then die almost out, and the 
cloud of waving white cloths almost all subside, then rise 
again, beginning at Mount Arafat and spreading over the 
plain. Theso intervals of great noise and almost silence 
continued regularly for about half an hour, and then 
elapsed gradually into roar and tumult, 

The whole multitude was now worked up to the high- 
est pitch of excitement, individuals expressing the great- 
est emotion, while some were quite frantic, and the scene 
had become a perfect pandemonium. There was some- 
thing almost horrible about it. I felt like a sane man 
among 300,000 Iunatics, However, I shouted, flourished 
my cloth, capered about till the firing of the Pasha’s two 
guns, which was the signal for decamping, reminded me 
that I had better return to my party. All the tents were 
atruck at once and camels moved, completely changing 
the whole appearance of the great camp in a few minutes, 
I had much difficulty in finding our people, and reached 
them only when they were on the point of moving off. 

All was ready for starting, but the Sheréf and Pasha, 
together with another procession of the same kind from 
Medina, passed near our camp, so we waited to follow 
behind them, spending the time firing off the firearms we 
had, and sending up rockets. The two fieldguns were 


fired, round after round, as fast as they could be loaded 
with small charges of loose powder. One fellow repeat- 
edly exploded an old matchlock, with a bend in the 
barrel that could be distinctly perceived twenty yards off 
in the dusk! Immense rockets and coveys of smaller 
ones rose from all parts of the plain, whose sticks as they 
fell could not but have hurt some one. 

Still I must say I did not seo a single accident. I after. 
ward heard of a good many who had been privileged to 
win on the field that day. That night we camped at Muz- 
dalifah, and here we gathered the sixty-three small stones 
to be used during the next three days stoning the devil- 
stones at Muna, 

We reached Mecca shortly after sunrise next morning. 
On the outskirts of the town a few coffee-shops had already 
been opened, and we passed two or three groups of 
Bedawi and Negroes ; but as we came more into the town 
the streets were entirely deserted, not a living soul to be 
seen, all the shops being shut up, and the housedoors and 
windows closed. It had a most strange aspect, after the 
appearance which I had been accustomed to for months. 

On the fourth day after the pilgrimage the Caaba was 
opened for those who had not been in Mecca during the 
Ramazan, and every part of the Haram was crowded with 
men, but no women, as the Caaba was to be opened for 
them ‘on the following day. It took me two hours to 
force ‘my way up to the steps to await my turn, for the 
pilgrims were let in by parties, At last I gotin. I was 
carried in the rush. The heat was intengze, the atmo- 
sphere unendurable, Inside I had just time to give a good 
look round and glanceup. Nobody is supposed to look up. 
while in this chamber. ‘You are told that the only man 
who ever did so was struck blind. All that could be seen— 
for the place was very dark—were the red hangings of the 
walls and ceiling embroidered in gold, and the three 
pillars supporting the flat roof, between which dim lamps 
hung from metal crossbars. 

I think it was on the eighth day after the pilgrimage 
that the inundation occurred. Such a flood had not 
visited Mecca for seventeen years, on which occasion the 
water had risen seven feet in the Haram. It began to rain 
about eleven a. a. 

Across every entrance to the Haram there is a raised 
stone parapet, apparently built for the purpose of keeping 
the water out during these floods, I took my stand on 
one of these and watched the strong, steady stream 
flowing past, laden with the floating wreck of the bazaars, 
cages of fowls, all kinds of fruit, flooks of bread loaves, 
empty baskets, the legs and tops of wooden stalls, dogs 
swimming about, and being forced whining back wherever 
they attempted to land, negroes and Arabs standing in the 
stream seizing whatever was best worth picking up as it 
floated past, 

About two r.s. the wind suddenly shifted to the west, 
taking the cover off the Caaba ‘flat aback,” only giving 
it time for a couple of tremendous flaps and bangs before. 
it settled into fluttering and bellying in the opposite 
direction. 1I¢ continued to rain and the water to flow in 
until about three p.s., when the wind fell away with a 
few parting gusts, and the rain took off with one or two 
parting gushes of large drops. 

After this the water ceased to rise in the Haram, and 
stopped flowing in from the outside very quickly, During 
the whole storm pilgrims had been performing the tawaf 
and kissing the Black Stone in greiter numbers than 
usual at this time of the day, and now, when the water was 
at its highest and the Black Stone immersed, many con- 
tinued to swim ronnd the Caaba, and put their heads. 
under to kiss the stone, 
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The next morning there was scarcely a pint-pool of 
water to be found at the surface anywhere in Mecca; but 
in every place where the water had been it had left a layer 
of about six inches of tough, springy earth, cutting like 
clay—in many places it was much thicker; round the 
Caaba this deposit was eighteen inches deep. In the 
morning before the traffic began the lumpy, uneven roads 
looked smooth and clear as though freshly laid with 
asphalt, and the whole square of the Haram like a sandy 


of the Haram near Abraham’s Stone, so that the soul may 
pass out of it through the door of the Caaba, and the 
noonday prayer is recited by the Imam before interment 
of the body under a few bushes and a couple of feet of 
earth, with its face toward the Caaba, A coffin is never 
used. 

No idea can be formed from this of the number of 
deaths which really occurred daily, as probably by far the 
greater majority of those who died had no friends, or 
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beach at low water. 
soft and smooth. 

I did the tawaf several times that morning at agood run 
—sharper exercise than I had taken for many aday. In 
spite of the great supply of labor, it took three days to 
clear the Haram of mud. The worst result of tie flood 
was the great amount of sickness that prevailed after it ; 
cholera, smallpox, and typhus broke out and raged wildly 
together for about three weeks. 

Mohammedan burial rites differ a good deal in different 
countries, In Mecca it is usual to take the bier to a part 


It was pleasant to the bare feet— 


were not thought worth the trouble of carrying to the 
Caaba on the way to the burial-ground. The pilgrims 
were leaving by thousands, and we began to make our 
preparations for starting with the first caravan to Medina. 

And now, reader, I must take my leave of you for the 
present, The rest of my career in the Hejaz became one 
of such incredible adventure that I hesitate to publish an 
account of it. 


Borrowep thoughts, like borrowed money, only reveal 
the poverty that compelled the loan, 
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A SLIGHT SURPRISE. 


By MARGUERITE F, AYMAR. 


Now, Mr. Scrorz, you must.” 

**Yes, Mr. Scrope, of course. The idea of you not 
knowing how!” 

** Please do.”’ 

**Come along, Mr. Scrope,” Annie Scott says, seizing 
the young man by his coat-sleeve in familiar fashion. 
“You're not going to mope and smoke here on the piazza 
any longer ; it’s too damp. Mrs. Walker says so, We're 
to have games in the parlor. Come along.” 

And Mr. Scrope, seven-and-twenty and five-feet-ten, 
lithe, sweet-mouthed, beantiful-eyed and stern-browed, 
“comes along” into the parlor of the big, old-fushioned 
seaside tavern where the party are spending their Summer. 
They—that is to say, Mrs. Walker, a mature matron with 
her two daughters, and the particular friend of each 
daughter—have arrived but two days previously, while 
Raymond Scrope has been idling away full two weeks 
already at the quaint little village on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. 

There are plenty of other boarders in the house—dames 
VoL XIV.. No. 6—48, 


and dowagers, and aged and middle-aged gentlemen ; but 
Mr. Scrope has the field to himself, as far as cumpetitors 
of his own years are concerned, and Mrs. Walker’s ‘‘ young 
people,” as she always designates them, have but each 
other to contend with regarding the aforesaid Mr. Scrope 
—uniless, to be sure, Beatrice Reade, whom they all voted 
‘reserved ” the night she arrived, which was the very one 
succeeding their own appearance, be counted in. 

To be sure, she was a girl, to all outward seeming not 
yet twenty, but she appeared to be delicate, and was all 
the time reading or invisible ; her aunt, now, who chaper- 
oned her, was altogether different—nice and sociable, 
worthy and elderly—dear, agreeable Miss Susan Cornell, 
who always thought precisely as every one else did, and 
who took a most kindly, if violent, interest in everybody's 
affairs. 

*‘There, now, we're going to play Boston, It’s lots of 
fan, You can blindfold me first. I don’t mind it a bit !” 
cries Cecilia Hacht, binding the handkerchief over ber 
eyes, and instantly beginning to wave her hands about 
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and into and over the dodging heads of the circle in the 
midst of which she stands, ‘This is—Isabelle !” 

“No, no, no!” and Miss Haght begins afresh, amid 
screams of merriment.” 

“This is—let me see”—stroking his face with her 
shapely hands, ‘' Why, it’s Mr. Scrope, of course !” 

“Right, right!” 

More bursts of laughter, and the handkerchief is ad- 
justed over the dreamy, gentian-blue eyes of Mr. Scrope, 
who gyrates about the circle in a not ungraceful fashion, 
after having called upon “‘ nine and seventeen ” to change 
places, 

Pshaw !” cries Minnie Walker. ‘‘Mr. Scrope, you'll 
never catch any one that way—just standing still and 
waving your arms three feet above your head. We're not 
giants !” 

A general and loud corroboration is given to this senti- 
ment. 

**Do you mean to say,” says Mr. Scrope, arresting the 
motion of his arms and pulling down the handkerchief 
from his eyes, ‘‘that I am expected to use personal force ? 
Because if you do, this thing degenerates into a romp at 
once |’ he adds, sotto voce, 

No one directly replies to this inquiry, but a concerted 
scramble is made, the bandage is replaced, and Mr. Scrope 
understands what is expected of him, and nobly does his 
duty. 

In five minutes he has clasped all four of the young 
ladies in a loving embrace, and failed utterly—if willfully 
—to guess who either of them might be. He finally 
achieves liberty and sight through the medium of Annie 
Scott. 

As his eyes open on the light once more, they fall upon 
an uptarned, laughing, scornful face, Beatrice Reade’s ; 
she is sitting in a corner with a magazine in her lap, her 
chin resting on her clasped hands, her eyes full of laughter 
and her lips of scorn—for him ; he is sure of it ; for them 
all—the whole party—anticking and capering about the 
room? He feels it as surely as those red lips uttered the 
words and he could hear them; but he meets scorn and 
smiles both with apparent indfference, and in five seconds 
is deeply absorbed in the entrancing game of ‘‘ Catch the 
handkerchief,” in which he proves himself an adept, much 
to the gratification of the company in general. 

“I do love to see my young people enjoying them- 
selves!” exclaims Mrs. Walker, drawing a deep sigh of 
satisfaction. ‘’Tis such a beautiful sight, my dear Miss 
Cornell, to see girls who are accustomed to all the elegan- 
cies, the refinements and demands of the choicest society 
come here, and among the woods and fields beside old 
ocean’s billows, throw it off—throw off all restraint ; thut’s 
what I tell my young people. Be yourselves, strengthen 
your muscles and your lungs, and act like children !” 

At this particular moment, Raymond Sorope’s light- 
brown, curling mustache is being felt in a recurrence to 
Boston by the fingers of the young Miss Walker. 

“Yes, yes; just ao, of course,” replies little Miss Cor- 
nell, pleasantly, casting a glance at her niece, 

“Tam so sorry, Miss Reade, that you are not strong 
enough to join in the games with my young people,” says 
Mrs. Walker, commiseratingly. 

‘Tam afraid I never shall be,” Beatrice answers, with 
perfect courtesy. ° 

Mr. Scrope hears it, 

“*A little too boisterous this, Miss Cornell. Don’t you 
think so ?” ejaculates Professor Wilson, in the little old 
lady’s disengaged ear, as he lays down “Draper” in dis- 
gust. “I think the proprieties should neyer be forgotten 
under any circumstances,” 


‘No, no; of course not. Just so,” she responds, with 
precisely the same fervor that characterized her reply to 
Mrs, Walker’s observation. 

‘*Now, what shall we do to-morrow ?” cries Isabelle, 
flinging herself into arocking-chuir and extending Ler feet 
with prodigal liberality. 

** Suil to Crow’s Nest Island, and take dinner there |" 
exclaims Annie Scott from the front door. ‘It’s all clear- 
ing oft. Come out and see the stars, and then we cau talk 
it over.” 

A mandate they all obeyed. 

‘*Well, how many will the yacht hold? -That’s the 
next question,” says Miss Cecilia, atter a long discussion 
has been gone through. 

‘*Oh, any number up to thirty.” 

‘Suppose you ask that Miss Reade, Minnie ?”’ says Min- 
nie’s mother, patronizingly. 

‘*Oh, nonsense, mamma, She wouldn't go. She's 
rather too much on the etiquette question. I dare say a 
drop of salt-wuter would frighten her. Besidvs, she’s del- 
icate—her aunt says so,” adds Minnie, apologetically. 

“Don’t you think we ought to have sandwiches ns well 
as chicken, Mr. Scrope? Where is Mr. Scrope ?” 

No answer comes to Miss Isabelle’s question. 

Mr. Scrope, in point of fact, is not ten feet off, merely 
around the bend of the piazza, standing before Beatrice 
Reade, who sits there in the sturlight on an old-fashioned 
“settle.” 

‘Why will you not join us, Miss Reade, may I venture 
to ask ?” 

‘*Do you really want to know ?” she says, looking up 
full with her mocking, soft eyes into his. 

‘* Most assuredly, or I should not ask.” 

‘Well, then, Mr. Sorope, I regard an invitation from a 
gentleman, where a party of ladies is concerned, as beyond 
the pale of acceptance. Do you understand me ?” 

‘‘Perfectly.” Raymond Scrope’s sweet, womanish lips 
curve to as complete a scorn as Beatrice Reade’s, ‘I must 
ask forgiveness on a personal score, I was so anxious to 
have you go that I forgot every other consideration.” 

‘*You are very considerate,” she answers, perhaps will- 
fully misunderstanding him. ‘I scarcely think I should 
enjoy the picnic.” 

** T might have.” 

* * * * * - OR 

Tt is a lovely late August morning, crisp and cool, with 
a fresh breeze blowing straight in from the sea. 

It is two weeks since the picnic to Crow's Nest Island, 
and many and various havebeen the junketings and ex- 
cursions since. 

Beatrice Reade has joined in none ; she has held her- 
self unostentatiously aloof from ‘‘my young people”; and 
“my young people,” in return, seem quite willing to ig- 
nore the beautiful girl, with her lovely, mocking brown 
eyes and waving sweep of sun-touched hair. 

Eight o’clock, a.m. Every one has breakfasted long 
8g0. 

Professor Wilson, ardent in the pursuit of mineralogy, 
has driven off in the buckboard half an hour ago for 
“The Ledges,” ten miles away, bearing with him Miss 
Reade and a basket of luncheon, and bound for a day’s 
pleasure amid the rocks and the stones, Nobody thinks 
it strange that she should select to go off for the day with 
the prosy old professor in search of specimens, instead of 
joining in some proposed walk or sail; Miss Reade was 
so quiet that Professor Wilson was probably far better 
calculated to amuse her than they or Mr. Scrope wera 

“Now what is the programme? Has any determina- 
tion been arrived at ?” exclaims Annie Scott. 
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“Dear me! I don’t know—don’'t ask poor little me 
anything about it! I always go where l’m led,” responds 
Isabelle, in the half-babyish tone she assumes to be be- 
coming, 

‘* Well, we must do something,” cries Cecilia, ener- 
getically. ‘Minnie, where’s Mr. Scrope ?” 

“I don’t know where he can be, I haven’t seen him 
since breakfast.” 

** Where can he be all this time ?” ejaculates Isabelle, 
**Oh, Miss Cornell, have you seen Mr. Scropa since break- 
fast-time! ‘We can’t find him !” 

**Dear me, now, can’t you? How atrang3! Where do 
you think he has gone to ?” says the little spinster, peer- 
ing over the distant sea, as though she hoped, perchance, 
to see Mr, Scrope sitting on a far-off mainmast. 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure, I think it’s very hatefal of 
him, Oh, there heis! Mr. Serope! Mr. Scrope !” 

The tall slender figure suddenly dawns upon the scene, 
gracefal and gratefol in its blue flannel boating suit, with 
the wide collar rolling back from his shapely throat and 
the little cap pulled down over his blue soft eyes, 

“‘Mr, Scrope, don’t you hear!” ecreams Miss Scott at 
the top of her voice. 

“IT heard my name,” replies Mr. Scrope, taking a few 
paces down the road, 

‘Where are you going, Mr. Scrope ?” inquires Isabelle, 
pettishly. 

“*Straight to Paradise, I hope, Miss Isabelle,” responds 
the young man, throwing back his head with a little 
smi'e, and taking two or three more paces down the road. 

“T think you're awfully selfish to be going to such a 
nice place all by yourself,” answors Miss Isabelle, balanc- 
ing herself coquettishly on the railing. 

“Sorry you have such a poor opinion of me!” comes 
floating back on the sea-breeze to their ears, and then Mr. 
Scrope is clean gone out of sight. 

The professor and Beatrice have eaten their luncheon 
long ago; the shadows of the sails have turned quite 
round this way, and the sun is reddening to his rest in the 
West—reddening with a big black fierce cloud just ready 
to crush all his ruddy splendor and send him to bed with 
athunderolap anda flash, Professor Wilson, more than 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of science under difficulties, 
has wandered a mile or more up the ledge, and Beatrice 
is sitting on the rocks by herself, with a book in her hand, 
staring listlessly down on the Leach, a hundred feet below 
her. 

The black cloud has covered the sun up entirely before 
the girl notices it, and the thunder rolls up over the sea, 
and the lightning frightens her from her dream—what- 
ever it may have been, She looks up alittle startled, and 
sees, not the Professor laden with specimens, but Rey- 
mond Scrope. 

‘+ Here you are !” he exclaims, looking at her with glad 
oyes, “I’ve been wandering about over these confounded 
ledges all day long looking for you !” 

“Ts anything the matter with Aunt Susan, or——” 

“The matter !—no,” he answers, reddening through 
his pallor. ‘I came because I wanted to—to see you. I 
thought I might add in some slight degree to the pleasure 
of your day by rowing you up ani down the coast—I 
knew Professor Wilson could not manage a boat at all.” 

“You were very kind,” she says, lookiog off, and out of 
her eyes the mocking spirit has fled. 

*Tt’s too Jate now ; besides, there’s a storm coming— 
there’s the rain !” 

‘Oh, what shall we do? And the poor professor " 
laughs Beatrice, in spite of herself, : 

“Leave the poor professor to shift for himself, I'll 


take cara of you,” and Mr. Scrope looks as if he were 
rather glad of the opportunity. ‘A few steps forther ; 
there, give me your hand,” his fingers close warmly over 
the little ones within their clasp. ‘I know every iuch of 
the coast by hoart, you see, Miss Reade. There! isn't 
this a nice dry place? Do you know where you are ?—in 
the Mermaid’s Cave ; you’ve heard of it, of course 2” 

‘Ever so many times,” sha answers, in a hushed litt!e 
voice. 

‘You are not afraid, sre you ?” he asks, catching one 
swift glimpse of her white face, 

‘* Not—not much ; shall we have to stay here very long ?” 

‘* Only until the rain stops ; say that you are not afraid ;” 
his hands have found hers in the midnight that reigns 
about them. ‘Oh, my little darling, you must not be 
afraid with me !” 

“Mr. Scrope!” All the scorn has flashed back into 
Beatrice Reade’s eyes, but her lover cannot see it, 

“Tt love you,” he whispers, gathering her to him. 
‘Beatrice, cold, proul littl»s woman, can’t you just pity 
me? I know that I have seemel like a fool to you all 
these past weeks—any man scems one with four gitls to 
help him—and you have sat looking on with your eeorn- 
ful smiles, denying me a word with you, avoiding me as 
though I were a plague.” . 

**T haven’t- I——” 

‘*My God! can’t you feel that there is a soul in me, 
and that it yearns after you insatiub!y. Beutrice, Bea- 
trice, I could make you so happy !” superb, sweet, imperi- 
ous, reasoning. 

“T don’t know—you don’t know me—I—I alwass 
thought I should like a man mech oldcr than I am—than 
you are——” 

“T am twenty-seven,” drawing himself up uscsn- 
sciously, ‘‘I am sure that’s not bad, unlegs you want 
somebody like the professor, for instance.” 

She laughs, and it echoes down all the damp lengths 
of the cave, and then she grows suddenly serious again. 

‘* But you—you haven't courted me, Mr. Scrope !” 

“Haven't I?” he answers, almost bitterly. ‘My heart 
and my eyes have been courting you ever since the night 
you came, and—nevcr mind. Tul court you persistently 
enough all the rest of my life, my darling—until the 
Lord parts us and we stop breathing.” 

“Mr. Scrope, it’s s‘opped raining! I don’t hear——” 

“Call me something else,” he whispers, with his arms 
around her, ‘‘and tell me that you love me a hundredth 
part as much as I love you. Then I'll take you out.” 

“T shall have to ca!l you my—my boy |” she answers 
from her prison, ‘* You’re so much too young! Let me 
see—thirty-seven years younger than the professor; he's 
sixty-four ; and, my boy, I couldn’t help li—loving you.” 

* * * * * * 

Doring the absence of Mr. Scrope, who returns as be 
departed—alone—shortly followed by the pair in the 
buckboard, tableaux have been organized by the party at 
home, 

Daring the entire next day the house is in on uproar 
and the dining-room in a tumult, Mr. Scrope hes been 
assigned parts in all but three of the ten pictures, thereby 
affording each young lady the proud privilege of aseum- 
ing a tender pose in connection with him ; if there was 
any partiality, it was in favor of Miss Isabelle, 

To these arrangements Mr. Scrope acceded, with one 
wistful little glance in the direction of Mies Reade, But 
he received no answering look, and Mr. Scrope was forced 
to obey the mandates of his imperious small lady -love, 
and “behave as usnal.” 

The night at length arrived : ao did the guests from the 
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rows before the hastily improvised cartain of shawls, 
behind which was supposed to lie the realization of their 
hopes. s 
In point of fact, it was the scene of mad confusion, 
from which, however, ere long, evolved ‘*The Music 
Lesson,” with Reymond Scrope on his knees before 
Isabelle Walker, holdug a banjo in lieu of the customary 
guitar; and, after inter- 
mediate plungings and 

_ costumings, ‘‘ The Game 
of Life,” **Romeo and 
Juliet,” ‘Marie Antoin- 
ette,” ‘‘ Faust,” and half 
a dozen others, 

‘*Maud Muller” had 
been decided upon as the 
winding-up, and Mrs. 
Walker had charitably 
suggested that Beatrice 
Reade should be assigned 
the part of Maud, to the 
Judge of Mr. Walker. 

Miss Reade acquiesced 
with a smile, and even 
pow was standing at the 

door of her room, waiting to be called. 

“Goodness gracious! girls, there’s Miss Reade, with 
her hair all hanging down her back—just look !” exclaims 
Cecila, peering from her door as Beatrice slips through the 
passage. 

‘*She was told to let it down—mother told her to.” 

‘‘ Well, I never in all my life! Minnie, I guess mother 
wouldn’t if she had known it was such a—such a scandal- 
ous length !” cries Isabelle, from her coign of vantage. 
“I’ve no doubt Raymond Scrope will see it, too, and he 
hates false hair, and he’ll think it’s lovely.” 

The last tableau is rapturously encored, perhaps owing 
to Beatrice Reade’s beautiful, long, rippling hair, that 
falls in a shining mass to her knees as sho stands leaning 
agaiust the rake-handle, offering the cup of water to the 
venerable Mr. Walker—perhaps to the novel fact that 
Mr. Scrope has been judiciously omitted from its dramatis 
persone. 

‘* Where is Mr. Scrope ? 
provoking fellow! Itold 
him I'd give him the first 
waltz if he was very, very 
good,” and Miss Isabelle 
peers out on the piazza, 

“Has anybody seen 
him ?” asks Annie Scott, 
despairingly. “I want 
him to lead the Virginia 
reel with me.” 

** He said he’d danco it 
with me,” returns Cecilia, 
with a superior air, ‘Mr. 
Scrope, Raymond Scrope, 
where are you ?” 

“There he is on the 
piazza—no ! the south end,” some one cried. 

Isabelle and her companion rush frantically to the 
south window and are silent, There, indeed, is Mr. 
Scrope, clothed, but certainly not in his right mind, for 
he is holding Beatrice Reade close up to his heart—Bea- 
trice Reade, still in the tattered gown of Whittier’s 


heroine, with her down-fallen hair and cheeks like the 
tosy dawn, 
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FIG. 1.—DIAGRAM SHOWING MOSAIC 
OF SENSITIVE CELLS FOR TRANS- 
MITTING A PICTURE. 


FIG. 2.— DIAGRAM 6HOWING HOW 
4 MOSAIC OF SENSITIVE CELLS 
| MIGHT REPRODUCE A PICTURE. 
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Darling,” he whispers, “I can’t go on this way— 
they’ll have to know.” 

“‘But you must, I want to have a little secret just for 
you and me.” 

‘‘But it’s impossible, Beatrice. I am not made cf 
stone.” 

"Ts anything ‘impossible’ for me ?” she asks, 

**Well—almost nothing—but——” 

“Just while we're here, that’s my darling boy !” 

Only for one single swift second his lips meet hers—only 
so long—and yet it seems to Raymond Scrope that he has 
only lived his life heretofore to 
reach that fleeting moment now. 

‘*Whore is Ray, girls ?” 

Minnie Walker dashes into the 
parlor, resplendent in blue silk. 

‘On the south end of the 
piazza,” Annie answers, 

“Oh! then I'll go right out and 
bring him in—smoking, I suppose, 
of course! Dear me, Isabelle, I 
should think you'd have taken ric. 3.—sincie cet or 
him and began waltzing.” cal th leg nod 

“*T wouldn’t go if I were you !” 

“Why not? We'll never get a chance all round if we 
don’t begin soon, and he’ll never come in if some of us 
don’t go aftar him.” 

“T don’t think he'll come. anyway; he’s with that 
Beatrice Reade |” 

Minnie stopped short, and flew to the south window to 
assure herself with regard to the statemeats of her bosom 
friend. 

Never more, from that time forth, went up the cry of 
‘* Where is Mr. Scrope ?” from the lips of Mrs, Walker's 
**young people,” 
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Sryce the telephone has descended from the rank of @ 
scientific marvel to that of a commonplace and useful 
piece of apparatus, there has been a demand on the part of 
the insatiable public for some device which will enable it 
to see what its friends are doing, as well as to hear what 
they are saying, at a distance beyond the range of the un- 
aided eye or ear. 

Is there any chance of this being effected ? and if so, 
what chance? We can only answer, there is a possibility, 


FIG. €.— MODEL OF AYRTOR AND PERRY'S APPARATUS, . 
but, as yet, no great probability of it, Any daysome one 
of our many searchers into nature’s secrets may announco 
that he has found the key to the problem; bat in all like- 


lihood it will be by the use of some means not yet 
imagined or discovered, rather than by the 
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could reproduce every vibration of the human voice, and 
the transmission of speech was effected. If anybody will 
discover a means of reproduc.ng at a distant station the 
yariutious in the light vibrations by which we are enabled 
to see, the transmission of pictures, or rather reflections, by 
telegraph, will become possible, 

Failing, however, such definite successes to record, it 
may be interesting to cousider wuut is being done in this 


FIG. 5.— DIAGRAM SHOWING ACTION OF THE TELEPHOTOGRAPH. 


direction by several energetic workers who are striving in 
various ways thus to extend the limits of human vision. 

The devices which have been employed are two. One 
of them is the invention of Mr. Shelford Bidwell; the 
other of Messrs. Ayrton and Perry. Before, however, 
saying anything about the apparatus, let us consider the 
problem to be dealt with. In the telephone we have a 
transmitter, into which the sender of the message speaks, 
This transmitter is connected by wires with a receiving in- 
strument, by which the sounds spoken into the transmitter 
are reproduced. 

Various devices are now used in the transmitter, but in 
all the vibrations of the air caused by speaking are made 
to vary the electrical condition of the line wire, These 
alterations in the condition of the line affect the receiver 
in such fashion as to produce vibrations therein, which, 
by throwing the air into motion, cause sounds correspond- 
ing to those which first set the whole system at work. 
Now, it is not difficult to imagine a similar apparatus 
applied to sight instead of sound—a sensitive plate or 
mirror at one end, a connecting wire, a second mirror at 
the other end, capable of being so affected as to absorb 
and reflect light precisely as the light is absorbed or re- 
flected from the surface of the first mirror. The result 
would be that the image of an object thrown on the first 
mirror would be seen in the second, it might be in black 
and white, as in a photograph, or in all its proper colors, 
Unfortunately, this is as yet only a philosopher’s dream, 
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PIG. 7.— REPRODUCTION BY TELR- 
PHOTOGRAPH OF FORM SHOWN 
IN FIG. 6, 


vic. 6.— FORM TO BR REPRO- 
DroeD BY TELEPHOTO- 
Q@RaPH. 


Nothing approaching it has yét been done, or is likely to 
be done. 

Perhaps it would not be far from the truth if it were 
said that the great difficnlty lies in the fact that the im- 
pression of sound results from a series of successive 
impulses, whereas the eve, in seeing any object, receives 
a vast number of undniations impinging simultaneonslv 
upon it. In the telephone the whole plate receives and 
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transmits one vibration after another, however rapidly 
they may succes, tu our imaginary ‘ 'Leleo) tical” ap- 
paratus the plate would receive a great number at once, 
and each on a different part of its surface. We cannot 
well conceive a single wire transmitting all these different 
impulses simultancously, aud we must therefore suppose 
our imaginary plates to be made up of a great number of 
small pieces, each piece of one plate in correspondence 
with the corresponding portion of the other plute. We 
should then get a sort of mosaic which would reprerent, 
with greater or less accuracy, the original imsge, accord- 
ing to the minuteness of the pieces composing it, An 
illustration may make this clearer. Suppose Fig. 1 to be 
a plate made up of a number of cells, sensitive to light, 
and capable of affecting a current of electricity passing 
through them, Suppose Fig. 2 to be a plate mude up of 
cells—shall we say—capable of emitting more or lees 
light, according to the strength of a current passing 
through them. Each cell of Fig. 1 is joined up electric- 
ally with the corresponding cell of Fig. 2—1 with 1, 2 
with 2, 3 with 3, aud soon. We will now throw a dense 


FIG. 8.— DIAGRAM _ SHOWING ACTION OF TELEPHOTOGRAPH. 
( MODIFICATION OF FIG. 5.) ‘ 


shadow of a capital letter E on the first plate, the part of 
the plate not shadowed beiug brilliantly illuminated. The 
cells which are lighted will canse the corresponding cells 
of Fig. 2 to emit light, while the cells of Fig. 2 correspond- 
ing to the shadowed cells of Fig. 1 will remain dark. 
Thus we shall get our E in mosaic. Now, one-half of our 
supposition is possible, the other is not. The reader will 
remember tiat in a selenium cell we have precisely what 
is wanted for the transmilter—a device which is affected 
by light in such a way as to off-r more or less resistance to 
an electrical current. 

Unfortunately, we have nt as yet any material which 
will act conversely, will «mit, or reflect, light, when more 
or Jess excited by electricity ; and our plan, as above 
suggested, must await realization until some such material 
is discovered. 

Pending, bowever, this discovery, Messrs. Avrton and 
Perry have devised a very ingenious method of exbibiting 
at one station the effect of light falling on a system of 
selenium cells at another—possibly a distant—station, As 
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yet their work has not passed beyond the experimental 
stage, and the distance over which they have telegraphed 
has not exceeded the length of a lecture-room table. They 
have, however, demonstiated the possibility of sending — 
shall we say shadow pictures ?—by telegraph ; and this is 
alone a remarkable feat. It ought also to be stated that 
the notion of thus reproducing in mosaic the image of a 
distant object seems to have been quito original with 
them. 

The simplest way, perhaps, of getting a correct notion of 
the somewhat complicated apparatus which these inventors 
suggest should be employed, will be to consider the action 
of one unit of it, to see how the amount of light falling on 
a small square surface at Brighton cau cause a similar sur- 
faco at London to be illuminated with a corresponding 
amount of light. At Brighton we have a selenium cell— 
an arrangement of two wires Jaid as close as possible 
without touching, and the intervening space filled with 
selenium. An electrical current flowing through the 
system traverses the selenium more easily when a light is 
shining upon it than when it is in the dark. 

Hence we get variations in the current corresponding 
with the amount of light falling on the selenium. Such 
variations can, of course, be detected by various means. 
Mr. Bell used a telephone, and hence his photophone, In 
previous experiments a galvanometer had been employed. 
Messrs. Ayrton and Perry cause the current to open and 
close a little shutter in a tube through which light is ad- 
mitted. Ia the end of the tube is a lens, arranged to 
throw an image of a square hole ona screen. When the 
shutter is open all the light fasses through ; when it is 
closed no light passes ; in the intermediate positions more 
or less light passes. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to describe 
precisely the arrangement employed. It may be sufficient 
to say that the shutter is attached to a small magnet, 
arranged like the magnet of a galvanometer, so that it is 
moved by the action of the electric current which passes 
through a coil of wire surrounding the tube in which the 
shutter and magnet are mounted. Tig. 3 shows the ar- 
rangement. With a mosaic of selenium cells at one 
station, and a mosaic of receivers such as Tig. 3 at the 
other, there seems no reason to doubt that we might get a 
reproduction, at all events, of the shadow of an object 
thrown upon the receiving screen. The next step would 
be to reproduce a picture such as could be thrown on the 
screen by a magic lantern, and the idea would be to repro- 
duce an image such as is formed on the table of a camera 
obscura, or on the ground glass of the photographic 
camera. But when an attempt is made to convey theory 
into practice, difficulties multiply. 

It is evident that even for experimental purposes a 
mosaic with ten cells in a row would offer but a limited 
field. Only very simple images could be thus trans- 
mitted. Such a square screen would require a hundred 
cells and a hundred wires. Now, the manufacture of 
selenium cells has not yet arrived at such a pitch of per- 
fection that a dozen, let alone a hundred, similar cells 
could be readily turned out, while the notion of a tele- 
graph line containing a hundred wires is quite out of the 
question, 

Messrs, Ayrton and Perry, therefore, propose to make 
a few rapidly moving cells do the work of a number of 
stationary cells, and they rely on the permanenca of the 
impression on the retina of the human eye for the pro- 

duction of a picture. To do this the sending and re- 
ceiving apparatus would have to move in precise unison, 
but it is believed this might be effected. Tho main idea 
of the proposal may be drawn from the following dingram 


(Fig. 4) of a piece of apparatus used by Mr. Perry to 
illustrate a lecture at the Society of Arts. Dis a selenium 
cell, which is drawn across the dark and illuminated 
spaces shown upon the scréen. £ is a receiver, similar to 
Fig. 3. The light from & falls on a mirror, F, and is by 
it reflected on a curved screen,G. D and x are connected 
in an electric circuit with a battery. The string which 
moves D also gives motion to the arc u, at the centre of 
which F is fixed. If the light from = be uniform, motion 
of ¥F on its axis will obviously cause the spot of light on @ 
to move to the right or left. If the motion be rapid, o 
line of light will be seen, If the light from £ be inter- 
rupted, a broken line of light will be seen on the screen 
when F is rotated. Now, as p passes through light or 
dark spaces its resistence varies ; the result of this is the 
opening or closing of the shutter in z, and the consequent 
appearance on G of a broken line, corresponding with the 
spaces of light and dark in 3s. As constructed, tho 
apparatus marked the passage of the selenium cell through 
the light and dark spaces, but it could not be worked at 
sufficient speed to give a continuous visual impression. 

Mr. Shelford Bidwell’s ‘‘ Telephotograph” works in a 
totally different, but no loss interesting, fashion. The 
object of this ingenious apparatus is not to show yon, as 
in a mirrow, a representation of an object at any dis- 
tance, but to produce, at a distance, a drawing of any 
object presented in front of tha receiver, and held station- 
ary there. 

Fig. 5 is a diagram showing tho principal on which Mr. 
Bidwell works, m is a metal plate on which is laid a 
piece of paper soaked in iodide of potassium—a salt which 
is easily decomposed by electricity. If a current be 
passed from a platinum style, p, through the moist paper, 
to the plate m, the paper is marked with a brown stain re- 
sulting from this decomposition, By drawing the style 
along while the current is flowing steadily, a line is 
marked on the paper. If the current be interrupted tho 
line is broken, and thus a row of dots or dashes of any re- 
quired length may be produced. The effect is the same 
if the paper be drawn along under the style, In the dia- 
gram, B represents a battery in circuit through a galvano- 
meter, G, with Pp and wu. B is another similar battery, 
arranged in the same manner, but including also in its 
circuit a selenium cell, s. The current in this cireuit 
flows in the contrary direction to that in the first cirenit. 
The effect of this is that if the currents in the two circuits 
are previously equal, they will counterbalance each other, 
and no effect will be produced at uw; but if the current in 
either circuit is stronger than that in the other, then a 
current equal to the difference between the two will flow 
between p and m. We can make the two currents equal. 
by inserting in the first circuit a “resistance,” r, equal to 
the resistance of s, the selenium cell, in the dark. Then, 
if a light be thrown on s, the resistance in “that circuit is 
caused to be less than the resistance of the other circuit, 
a current flows across the paper, and a mark is produced. 
If, then, the selenium is lighted and shaded at intervals, 
while the style is drawn steadily over the paper, we shall 
get a series of short lines, each lina representing an illa- 
minated interval, and the break between every two lines 
representing a shaded interval, It is not difficult to per- 
ceive that by a suitablo ar:angement of broken lines any 
figure oan be drawn, 

Such a simple form as Fig. 6, for instance, would be re- 
presented by Fig. 7, which is indeed a reproduction ofa 
bit of work actually done by the instrument, Instead of 
adopting any complicated mechanism to draw the mark- 
ing style across the paper in parallel lines, it is obvicusly 


simpler to put the paper on a cylinder the axis of i a. 
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is cut with a fine screw, so that as it is turned it also 
travels along, and causes a point held steadily against 
it to desoribe a spiral line on the paper. When the paper 
is taken off the cylinder, the lines drawn spirally upon it 
appear practically straight and parallel, like the lines on 
the phonographic tinfoil. 

Such an arrangement is shown at x, in the upper part 
of Fig. 8, The arrangements here precisely correspond 
with those of Fig. 5, except that, instead of a simple 
selenium cell, we have the transmitter, y. a platinum 
point, Pp, presses gently on the cylinder on which the pre- 
pared paper is placed. mand n in this figure represent 
the wires connecting the transmitting and receiving in- 
strument ; and the other letters (except H and 1) repre- 
sent corresponding parts with those of Fig. 5. 

And now for the transmitter. It is evident that to pro- 
duce the lines of Fig. 7 the selenium has to be lighted 
and shaded at intervals represented by the breaks in each 
line, No mere throwing of the shadow on the seleninm 
will effect this, Let us see how Mr. Bidwell solves the 
problem. 

The selenium cell, s, is placed on ao stand within a 
cylinder capablo of revolving, and having on its axis a 
screw precisely like that of the receiver. In the cylinder 
is a pinhole, u. Now, while this pinhole is opposite the 
face of the sclenium, light shines through it on the sele- 
nium ; when the pinhole is at the back of the cell, the 
light passing through it is non-effective. By means 
of the Jens, 1, an image of the figure to be produced is 
focused on the surface of the cylinder. When the pin- 
hole is in the shaded part of the focused picture, little 
or no light passes through it; when it is in a bright part 
a goo] deal passes. In its spiral path the pinhole covers 
successively every part of the picture, and thus the selen- 
ium is lighted up and shaded at intervals, which, if the 
receiving cylinder be rotated in precise corresponderce 
with that of the transmitter, will be represented by dis- 
continuous lines drawn upon the moistened paper by the 
marking style. 

In the experimental apparatus both the receiving aud 
transmitting cylinders are mounted on one shaft, so as to 
seoure absolute synchronism, This uniformity of motion 
would have to be obtained by special means, if the appa- 
ratas were really set to work over any appreciable dis- 
tance. This is a difficulty, but it need not be regarded as 
an insuperable one. : 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Liaar nickel-plating may, it is said, be effected by boiling. 
Dr. R. Kaizer prepares a bath of pure granulated tin, argois and 
water, heats I to boiling, and then adds a small quantity of 
nickel-oxide. A portion of the nickel, as is shown by the green 
color which the solution assumes—that is, above the grains of tin 
—is immediately dissolved. If a copper or brass article is now 
{immersed in the solution, it almost instantly becomes covered 
with a silver-like coating of almost pure nickel. If a little cobalt 
carbonate or cobalt tartrate be added to the bath, a bluish tint is 
produced, which mny be made lighter or darker, according to the 

uantity added. When the article is rabbed with dry sawdust or 
ely powdered chalk, a very brilliant polish is obtainod. 


M Nicwonas pe Kanara, of Paris, has constructed an accu- 
mulator designed to give a large accumulating surface. Each 
plate is composed of a set of strips of lead one-tonth millimétre 
thick; these are alternately flat and corrugated. so as to form a 
inte eight or nine centim*tres wide, built up of about one bun- 

red atips. They are kept together by a perforated lead plate en- 
tirely surrounding them, but permitting a free circulation of the 
Nquid employed, which {fs dilute sulphuric acid. Jn forming a 
cell M. de Kabath nuts twelve of these pintes into a wooden case 
having two terminals, which are plain sheets of lead, 


Tae London Builder attributes the marvelous durabilitv of 
mortar {n Italy to the fact that the lime remains in a pit covered 
with water for two years before it is used, whereas tn England ft 
is elaked and used the rama day. Most building specifications 
even require newly elaked lime, 


Errects or INtgLuEcTuAL Work oN THe Bratn.—What are 
the effects of different kinds of intellectual work on the cerebral 
circulation ? This question M. Gley, a Fronch physiologist, has 
attempted to answer by expertments made upon himself. When 
he applied himself to a subject which he had a difficulty in under- 
standing thoroughly, and had therefore to concentrate ull bis en- 
ergies upon it, the rhythm of the heart was far more accelerated 
teas a he took up some matter with which he was well ac- 
qua f 


AN artist of Florence several years ago introduced a method of 
painting on silk or other fine fabrics in such a way th.t the sur- 
aces of the colors were not damaged when foided or rubbed, but 
remained as bright and as smooth as when first laid on by the 
brush. The medium of the Adolfi process is no lonyer kept 
secret, as it is protected by patent. It is manufactured for the 
use of amateurs and others. some Italian artists, it is Bald, have 
tried the medium for ordinary oil-painting on canvas, 


Caprarn Kino, of Paris, makes a positive on glass from a neg- 
ative, and on the same glass, in this way: ®Whe back of the nega- 
tive {s covered with a soluble bitumen or asphalt, and then iu: 
minated through the negative. After an exposure sufficient to 
render the light part insoluble, the remainder of the asphalt is 
dissolved off with any of the usual solvents, and the result is o 
positive. The silver negative is then dissolved off with the chlior- 
ide of copper and a fixing agent, 


Tuk best time ever mado on the western division of the New 
York Central was accomplished September 4th, in a ruo from 
Syracuse to Buffalo, 150 miles in three hours and four minutes. 
It was an express-train, late from Albany. Betwoen Byracuse 
and Buffalo stops were made twice lor water, aud once at Ko- 
chester for passengers. 


THE CasToR-o1L PLANT AS 4 FLY-DESTROYER.—An article in 
La Na'ure, by M. Raffard, member of the Horticultural Buciety at 
Limoges, states thut a castor-oil plant, raised in a pot, placed ina 
room infested by flies, caused them to disappear as though by 
magic. 

Acrp-PRooF CeMENT.— Make a concentrated solution of silicate 
of soda, and form a paste with powdered glass. It will be found 
invaluable jn the operations of the laboratory where a luting is re- 
quired to resist the action of acid fumes. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Wuose is the most frivolous occupation ? The lamp-lighte:'s, 
for he makes light of his business. 


Ir a young lady is forsaken by her faithiess lover, it is no 
renson why she should be called a cut-lass, 


AN intellizent farmer being asked if bis horses were well 
matched, replied: ‘‘ Yes, they are matched first-rate; one of them 
Ve ne to do all the work, and the other is willing thet te 
should.” 

‘Have you no tove for the beautiful, then ?” queried she, in 
winsome tones. ‘N-n-o, but I think I should have if I only 
dared.” ‘Have courage, qounk man.” “Oh, I wasn't thinking 
of you at all; I——” But she hustled out of the room, hating hei- 
self for having sprung the trap too soou. 


A BIBULOUS person was introduced to a lady who had been 
represented to him as quite a talented artist. He greeted her ty 
saying: ‘1 understand, madam, that gi paint ?”” She startet, 
blushed deeply, and, recovering hersel after a few reconds, said 
with as much acidity of tone and style as she conld command, 
a Well, if Ido paint, I don’t make any mistake and pot it ca my 
nose.’ 

A MINISTER with a rather florid complexion went into the shop 
of a barber, one of his parishioners, to be shaved. The barber 
was addicted to heavy bouts of drinking, after which his hand 
was, in consequence, unsteady at his work. In shaving the min- 
ister be inflicted a cut suMclently deep to cover the lower part of 
his face with blood. The minister turned to the barber and said, 
in a tone of solemn solemnity, ** You see, Thomas, what comes of 
taking too much drink.” “Ay,” roplted Thomas, with che utmost 
composure, “it makes tho skin vory (vuder.” 


“Goop-morntna, Fogg,” said Brown, briskly; ‘how did you 
like the opera Jast night?” ‘Oh. so-80,” answered Fogg, mood- 
ily; “nothing striking about it except the drum-sticks.” “Come, 
come,” returned Brown, ‘be serious. Didn't you think that bra- 
vura passage, with pizzicato and appogiatura embellishments 
was lovely ?"’ “I didn’t ree it,” replied Fogg, as before; “there 
was only feathers and flowers aud things on the one ia front of 
me.” “What are you talking about, man? oxclaimed Rrown. 
“That girl’s hat. cf course. Weren't you?” ‘ Goud-smeraing,” 
said Brown, as he turned the corner. 


HEGEMAN'S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Re'terea and Oures Dysrepria. 

Our Gasraicine Lozkvag has {intrinsic merit, and ia reeom- 
mended by phvafelans for all forms of tndicestion. Put ap in 
convenient pocket box. Sold bv drugzists, 23 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent bv mail. J. N. Heceman & Co,, Druggista, Droadway, 
corner 8th Street. 
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